

ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOW TO SPEAK 

HINDUSTANI 

A MONTH 


A Vocabulary that will enable the 
new arrival and the visitor to 
understand the language of the 
people. It is produced in the 
convenient waist-coat pocket size. 
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Views of 
Bombay 

OLD and NEW 

A Photographic record 
for more than 75 years 


Price Rs. 1-8. 
V.P.P. Rs. 1-13. 

On sale at “ The 
Times of India,” 
Bombay, and 
all leading book- 
sellers. 


An excellent souvenir of the 
first city ofthe Indian Empire. 
42 beautifully reproduced 
photographs; not only of 
modern Bombay, as we 
know It, but the Bombay of 
Yesterday — Views which 
have vanished forever. 

The contents include pic- 
tures of Apollo Gate in 
1862, Churchgate in 1863, 
the Esplanade and Harbour 
during 1865 and the Town./ 
Hall, before the days ^ 
Elphinstone Circle. 
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QUALITY 

PRINTING 


AND 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

BOMBAY 


are synonymous 


PRINTED MATTER is at all times and in 
all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 
untiring representative. It is esseni^l therefore 
that you have the best obtainable. Tg^obiain 
the best you must employ Expert Typographers — 
Printers who study the finer arts of printing 
and printing appeal. • , 


Whether it he a Magaz*ney Catalogue, Brochure, 
Folder, Pamphlet, Ijetterheadmg, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

BOMBAY 

Can supply your needs. 

Quality pays handsomely — it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and increase profits. 

Suggestions & Estimates submitted without obligation* 




CALENDAR FOR 1936. 


JANUARY. 


JULY. 


# 5 

12 

19 

1 26 

1 ♦ 

Sun. 

# 6 

13 

20 

27 

# 

M. 

# 7 

14 

21 

28 

♦ 

Tu. 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 


W. 

2 9 

16 

23 

30 

# 

Th. 

3 10 

17 

24 

31 

# 

F. 

4 11 

18 

25 

# 


S 


W 5 

12 

19 

26 

6 

13 

20 

27 

If 7 

14 

21 

28 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 

2 9 

16 

23 

30 

3 10 

17 

24 

31 

4 11 

18 

25 

-Sf 



FEBRUARY. 


9 16 23 

3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 

5 12 19 26 

6 13 20 27 

7 14 21 28 

8 15 22 29 


MARCH. 


AUGUST. 


# Sun 



SEPTEMBER. 



6 

13 

7 

14 

8 

15 

9 

16 

10 

17 

11 

18 

12 

19 




OCTOBER. 



fk 5 

12 

19 

26 


Sun 

» 6 

13 

20 

27 

# 

M 

fk 7 

14 

21 

28 

# 

Tu. 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 

# 

W. 

2 9 

16 

23 

30 

If 

Th. 

3 10 

17 

24 

# 

If 

F. 

4 11 

18 

25 

# 

# 

S 



NOVEMBER. 

















Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 


> First Quarter.. .. let, 81i. 45m. P.K. I £ Last Quarter .. .. 17th, ih. 11m. a.k, 

' Nevr Moon . . . . 24th, Oh. 48m. p.m. 

C Full Moon .. .. ftth, llh. 45m. p.m 1> First Quarter .. .. 31pt, 6h. Om. A.M. 





j 

1 



Indian Standard Time. 




Sun's 



Day of 

Day o: 

1 










Moon's 

Declina* 

Day of the Week. 

the 

1 the 


! annsAk^ 

True 

Moon- 

Moon- 

Age at 

tion 



Month 

Year. 

1 AM.' 

1 . 


Noon. 

nse. 

set. 

Noon. 

at Mean 




1 

j r n 

PM. 

P M 

A.M. 


Noon. 




j 

1 

I"- 

M. 

1 « 

M 

! H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M 

D. 

^S. 

Wednesday 

.. 

1 

1 

1 7 

12 

1 ^ 

12 

1® 

42 

0 

2 



6 6 

23 6 

Thursday 


2 

2 

7 

12 

1 d 

13 

0 

42 

0 

44 

0 

48 

7*6 

23 1 

Friday . . 


S 

8 

7 

18 

1 ^ 

IS 

0 

43 

0 

28 

1 

48 

8*6 

22 66 

SatunJay. . 

.. 

4 

4 

7 

13 

* e 

14 

0 

48 

2 

16 

o 

49 

9-6 

22 50 

Sunday .. 

.. 

5 

6 

7 

13 

i d 

15 

0 

44 

3 

8 

3 

50 

10*6 

22 40 

Monday .. 


6 

« 

7 

13 


15 

0 

44 

4 

4 

4 

51 

11*6 

22 38 

Tuesday .. 

.. 

7 


7 

14 

« 

16 

0 

45 

5 

2 

5 

48 

12*6 

22 31 

Wednesday 

.. 

8 

8 

7 

14 


17 

0 

45 

6 

1 

6 

42 

13*6 

22 24 

Thursday 


0 

9 

7 

14 

« 

17 

0 

46 

6 

58 

7 

81 

14*6 

1 22 16 

Friday . , 

.. 

10 

10 

7 

14 

« 

18 

0 

46 

7 

51 

8 

15 

15*0 

1 22 8 

Saturday. , 

.. 

11 

11 

7 

14 

d 

18 

0 

46 

8 

43 

8 

54 

16 6 

1 21 69 

Sunday . . 

.. 

12 

12 

7 

16 

d 

19 

0 

46 

9 

32 

9 

30 

17 6 

21 60 

Monday .. 

.. 

13 

18 

7 

15 

• 

20 

0 

47 

10 

21 

10 

4 

18 6 

21 40 

Tuesday .. 


14 

14 

7 

15 

d 

21 

0 

47 

11 

9 

10 

37 

19*6 

21 30 

Wednesday 


16 ; 

16 

7 

15 

d 

22 

0 

48 

11 

66 

11 

11 

20 6 

21 20 

Thursday 


Id : 

Id 

7 

15 

d 

22 

0 

48 



11 

45 

21*6 

21 9 

Friday , . 


1 








A M. 

r M 


•• 

17 ' 

17 

7 

16 

d 

23 

0 

48 

0 

46 

0 

22 

22*6 

20 58 

Saturday.. 


16 

18 

7 

15 

1 d 

24 ; 

0 

40 

1 

37 


3 

1 

23*6 1 

20 46 

Sunday .. 



19 

7 

15 

! d 

25 j 

0 

40 

2 

80 

1 

48 

I 

24*6 

20 34 

Monday .. 


20 

20 

7 

15 

d 

25 ' 

0 

40 

3 

26 

2 

38 

25*6 

20 22 

Tuesday .. 


SI 

21 

7 

15 1 

d 

26 ' 

0 

50 

4 

23 

8 

33 

26.6 

20 9 

Wednesday 

•• 

22 1 

22 

7 

15 I 

d 

27 1 

0 

50 

5 

19 

4 

33 

27*6 1 

10 56 

Thursday 

• • 

28 ' 

23 

7 

15 

d 

27 1 

0 

60 

6 

12 

5 

35 

28*6 

19 48 

Friday . . 

•• 

24 1 

24 

7 

15 

d 

28 ; 

0 

50 

7 

4 

6 

37 

29*6 

19 29 

Saturday. . 

• • 

25 ! 

f 

25 

7 

15 

d 

29 

0 

51 

7 

51 

7 

40 

1-0 

10 15 

Sunday .. 

•• 

2d 1 

26 

7 

15 < 

d 

29 

0 

51 

8 

85 

8 

41 

2*0 

19 0 

Monday .. 

•• 

27 I 

27 

7 

14 1 

d 

29 ' 

0 

51 

0 

18 

9 

42 

8*0 

18 45 

Tuesday . . 

• • 

£8 ; 

28 

7 

14 j 

d 

SO ! 

0 

51 

10 

0 

10 

42 

4*0 

18 80 

Wednesday 

•• 

29 i 

29 

7 

14 1 

6 

SO 

0 

52 

10 

42 

11 

48 

6*0 

18 14 

Thursday 

• • 

80 

SO 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

11 

26 



6-0 

17 58 

Friday , . 

•• 

81 

31 

7 

14 

6 

81 

0 

52 

P M. 

0 14 

A.M. 

0 43 

7*0 

17 42 


4 



Phases of the Moon^^FEBRUARY 29 Days. 


Q Full Moon . . . . 7th, 4h 49m. P.M. 1 9 New Moon . . . . 23rd, Oh. 12m. a.m. 

Q Last Quarter .. .. 15th, 9h. 15m. P.M. ! S Flwt Quarter . . .. 29th, 2h. 58m. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P M. 

Moon- 

rise 

P.M. 

Moon- 

set. 

A.M. 




H 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S 

e 


Saturday . . 

1 

82 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

1 

6 

1 

44 

8*0 

17 

26 

Sunday . . 

2 

38 

7 

18 

6 

32 

0 

58 

1 

59 

2 

45 

9-0 

17 

8 

Monday . . 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 


55 

3 

42 

10 0 

16 

51 

Tuesday .. 

4 

35 

7 

12 

6 

38 

0 

53 

3 

52 

4 

36 

11 0 

16 

34 

Wednesday 

5 

36 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

63 

4 

49 

5 

26 

12-0 

16 

16 

Thursday 

6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

84 

0 

68 

5 

43 

6 

11 

13*0 

15 

58 

Friday . . 

7 

88 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

63 

6 

36 

6 

51 

14*0 

15 

40 

Saturday.. 

8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

85 

0 

63 

7 

26 

7 

29 

15 0 

15 

21 

Sunday . . 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

63 

8 

14 

8 

4 

16 0 

15 

2 

Monday . . 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

63 

0 

2 

8 

37 

17 0 

14 

43 

Tuesday . . 

11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

87 

0 

68 

0 

50 

0 

10 

18-0 

14 

24 

Wednesday 

12 

48 

7 

9 

6 

87 

0 

68 

10 

30 

3 

44 

19 0 

14 

4 

Thursday 

IS 

44 

7 

9 

6 

88 

0 

63 

11 

20 

10 

20 

20 0 

13 

45 

Friday .. . ' 

14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

88 

0 

68 



10 

58 

21-0 

18 

24 










A 

M 






Saturday.. ..i 

16 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

0 

20 

11 

40 

22-0 

13 

4 












P M 




Sunday .. 

Id 

47 

7 

7 

6 

so 

0 

63 

1 

14 

0 

27 

23*0 

12 

44 

Monday . . . . | 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

1 

63 j 

2 

0 

1 

18 

24*0 

12 

23 

Tuesday .. 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

58 1 

3 

4 

2 

14 

25-0 

12 

2 

Wednesday . . ' 

19 

60 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 1 

3 

57 

3 

15 

26*0 

11 

41 

Thursday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

63 { 

4 

49 

4 

17 

27-0 

11 

20 

Friday . . . . I 

21 

62 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

68 

5 

38 

5 

19 

28-0 

10 

59 

Saturday. , 

22 

68 

7 

S 

6 

41 

0 

68 1 

6 

25 

6 

23 

29-0 

10 

37 

Sunday . . 

23 

64 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 j 

7 

9 

7 

25 

0-5 

10 

15 

Monday . . . . 1 

24 

66 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

62 j 

7 

52 

8 

26 

1 5 

0 

63 

luesday 

26 

66 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 

i 8 

37 

9 

20 

2*5 

0 

31 

^7ednesday . . ' 

26 j 

67 i 

7 

1 

6 

43 

0 

62! 

9 

22 

10 

33 

3-5 

9 

9 

Thursday . . 1 

1 

27 

68 

7 

0 

6 

48 

0 

52 

10 

1 

10 

11 

35 

4-5 

8 

47 

Trtday , , . . , 

28 

59 

6 

50 

6 

43 

0 

62 i 

i 11 

1 



5-6 

8 

24 

f'sturday.. 

29 

60 

6 

59 

6 

44 

0 

52 

11 

1 

55 

0 

38 

6*5 

8 

2 



Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 

Q) Full Moon .. .. 8Ui, lOh. 44ra. km db New Moon .. .. 23rd, 9h. 44in. AM. 


] .ist t^iiartor .. lOtli, 2h, 5in TM jj First Quarter .. .. 30th, 2h 52m. A.M. 


r)n\ ot the Week 

Day o 
the 
Monti 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Bunme 
A 3f. 

Indian 

Sunset 

P M 

Standan 

~j Tru^ 
Noon 

1 P M 

Time. 

1 M(u)n* 
use 

I P M 

1 Moon- 
set 

1 A M 

Moon 
Age a 
Nooi 

Sim s 
s Dedina- 
t tion 
at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M. 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M. 

1 «• 

• 

S 

Sunday . 

1 

1 

6 

68 

6 

44 

0 

61 

0 

51 

1 

37 

1 

7 

39 

Monday . 

1 2 

! 62 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

1 

47 

2 

33 

8*. 

7 

10 

Tuesday 

1 

8 

1 63 

6 

67 

6 

45 

0 

51 

2 

44 

3 

24 

9 

6 

53 

Wednesday 

1 4 

64 

6 

56 

6 

45 

0 

61 

3 

38 

4 

9 

10 6 

6 

SO 

Thursday 

! 5 

65 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

4 

30 

4 

51 

11 5 

6 

7 

Friday 

i 

! ^ 

66 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

5 

22 

5 

29 

12-5 

5 

44 

Saturday 

7 

67 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

60 

6 

10 

6 

4 

18 5 

5 

21 

Sunday . 

8 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

6 

58 

6 

38 

14 5 

4 

57 

Monday 

9 

69 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

7 

4G 

7 

11 

15*5 

4 

34 

Tuesday . 

10 

70 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

8 

34 

7 

45 

16 5 

4 

10 

Wednesday 

11 

71 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

9 

24 

8 

20 

17 

3 

47 

Thursday 

12 

72 

6 

60 

6 

48 

0 

49 

JO 

14 

8 

57 

18 5 

3 

23 

Friday . . 

IS 

78 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

49 

11 

6 

9 

38 

19 5 

3 

0 

Saturday 

14 

74 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

49 



U) 

22 

20 5 

2 

30 

Sunday .. 

16 

76 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

49 

A 31 

0 0 

11 

n 

21 5 

2 

12 

Monday 

16 

76 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

0 

53 

P M 

0 s 

! 22 5 

1 

49 

Tuesday 

17 

77 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

1 

40 

1 

0 

23 5 

1 

25 

Wednesday 

18 

78 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

2 

37 

2 

0 

24 5 

1 

1 

Thursday 

19 

79 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

3 

26 

3 

0 

25 5 

0 

37 

Friday . . 

20 

80 

6 

43 

6 

60 

0 

47 

4 

13 

4 

1 

26 5 

0 

14 

Saturday 

21 

81 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

4 

67 

5 

3 

27 5 

N 

0 10 

Sunday . . 

22 

82 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

46 

5 

41 

6 

5 

28-5 

0 

34 

Monday . 

23 

83 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

6 

25 

7 

8 

29*5 

0 

5S 

Tuesday . . 

24 

84 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

46 

7 

11 

8 

14 

1 1 

1 

21 

Wednesday 

25 

85 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

45 

7 

59 

9 

19 

2 1 

1 

45 

Thursday 

26 

86 

6 

88 

1 

6 

51 

0 

45 

8 

61 

10 

24 

3-1 

2 

S 

Friday 

27 

87 I 

6 

88 1 

6 

51 

0 

45 

9 

46 1 

11 

27 

4 1 

2 

32 

Saturday 

28 

88 1 

6 

87 i 

j 

6 

52 

0 

45 

10 

43 



6 1 

2 

50 

Sunday . 

29 

89 ' 

6 

36 1 

6 

52 

0 

44 

11 

41 

A M 
0 

.iG 

6 1 

3 

19 

Monday , . . . i 

30 

90 ( ( 

1 

S 

35 1 1 

G 

62 i ( 

0 

44 

P M 
0 

89 

1 

19 

7 1 

3 

42 

Tuesday . | 

SI ! 

91 ( 6 

34 1 ( 

5 

ro 1 
1 ' 

0 

44 

1 35 

2 

8 

8'1 

4 

6 





Phases of the Moon— 'APRIL 30 Days. 


Q Full Moon .. .. 7th, 4h. 16m. a.m. j O New Moon .. 21st, 6h. 2m. p.M. 

Last Quarter .. .. 15th, 2h. 61m. a.m. | If First Quarter .. .. 28th, 4h. 46m. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day ol 
the 

Month. 

Day ol 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

^ Moon* 

Sun’s 

1 DeoUna- 
i tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset 

P.M 

True 
Noon. 
P M 

Moon- 

rise. 

P M 

Moon- 

set. 

A M 

▲ge a 

Noon. 














N. 




H. 

M 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

• « 

Wednesday 

1 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

2 27 

2 

51 

9-1 

4 29 

Thursday 

2 

93 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

3 18 

3 

29 

10-1 

4 52 

Friday . . 

8 

94 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

4 7 

4 

5 

11*1 

5 15 

Saturday . . 

4 

96 

6 

81 

6 

53 

0 

42 

4 55 

4 

39 

12*1 

5 38 

Sunday . . 

5 

96 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

5 43 

5 

12 

13-1 

6 0 

Monday . . 

6 

97 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

6 31 

5 

46 

14-1 

6 23 

Tuesday . . 

7 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

7 20 

6 

21 

16-1 

6 46 

Wednesday 

8 

99 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

8 10 

6 

58 

16-1 

7 8 

Thursday 

0 

100 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

9 1 

7 

38 

17*1 

7 31 

Friday . . 

10 

101 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

9 54 

8 

20 

18-1 

7 53 

Saturday . 

11 

102 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

10 48 

9 

7 

19*1 

8 15 

Sunday .. 

12 

103 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

11 40 

9 

68 

20*1 

8 37 

Monday 

13 

104 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

40 


10 

53 

21*1 

8 59 










A M 





Tuesday . 

14 

105 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

0 31 

11 

49 

22*1 

9 21 











P M 



Wednesday 

15 

106 

6 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

1 19 

0 

47 

23-1 

9 42 

Thursday 

16 

107 

6 

20 

6 

56 

0 

39 

2 5 

1 

40 

24*1 

10 4 

Friday . . 

17 

108 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

38 

2 48 

2 

46 

25*1 

10 25 

Saturday . . 

18 

109 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

88 

3 3J 

3 

46 

26-1 

10 46 

Sunday . . 

19 

110 

6 

18 

6 

67 

0 

38 

4 14 

4 

47 

27-1 

11 7 

Monday 

20 

111 

6 

17 

6 

57 

0 

38 

4 68 

5 

60 

28*1 

11 27 

Tuesday . . 

21 

112 

6 

16 

6 

57 

0 

38 

5 46 

6 

56 

29*1 

11 48 

Wednesday 

22 

113 

6 

16 

6 

58 

0 

37 

6 3.5 

8 

2 

0*8 

12 8 

Thursday 

28 

114 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

7 30 1 

9 

0 

1*8 

12 28 

Friday 

24 

116 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

8 28 

10 

11 

2-8 

12 48 

Saturday . . 

25 

116 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

9 28 

11 

9 

S 8 

13 8 

Sunday . . 

26 

117 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

10 28 



4*8 

13 27 











A.M. 1 



Monday . . 

27 

118 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

36 

11 26 

0 

1 

6*8 

13 47 

Tuesday . . 

28 

119 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

r M, 

0 21 

0 

47 

6-8 

14 6 

Wednesday 

29 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

1 13 

1 

28 

7-8 

14 25 

Tiiursday 

SO 

121 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

2 4 

2 

5 

8-8 

14 43 


7 



Phases of the Moon-— MAY 31 Days. 


Q Full Uoon •• 

•• 

6th, 8b. 31m. P.M. 

9 New Moon 

• 


.. 2l8t, 

2h. 4m. A.v. 

Last Quarter ». 

. . 14th, llh. 42m. a.M. 

^ First Quarter . 


.. 28th, 

8h. 161 

U. A M. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon- 

nse 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 


A.M. 

P M. 

P.M 

P M 

A M 


Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H. 

M 

II. M. 

D. 

N. 

O 0 

Friday . . 

1 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

2 

52 

2 40 

9-8 

15 1 

Saturday 

2 

123 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

3 

39 

3 13 

10 8 

16 19 

Sunday .. 

3 

124 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

4 

27 

3 47 

11*8 

16 37 

Monday . . 

4 

126 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 


10 

4 21 

12*8 

15 55 

Tuesday .. 

6 

126 

6 

0 

7 

2 

0 

35 

c 

6 

4 58 

18 8 

16 12 

Wednesday 

6 

127 

6 

0 

7 

2 

0 

85 

6 

57 

5 37 

14*8 

16 29 

Thursday.. 

7 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

7 

50 

0 19 

15-8 

16 46 

Friday 

8 

120 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

85 

8 

44 

7 6 

16*8 

17 2 

Saturday 

0 

180 

6 

7 

7 

8 

0 

85 

0 

36 

7 55 

17*8 

17 18 

Sunday . . 

10 

181 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

86 

10 

2S 

8 49 

18 8 

17 84 

Monday . . 


182 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

11 

16 

9 45 

ID 8 

17 50 

Tuesday .. 

12 

188 

6 

5 

7 

4 

0 

36 



10 42 

20*8 

18 6 









A.M. 




Wednesday 

18 

184 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

35 

0 

O 

11 39 

21-8 

18 20 











P.M 



lliursday 

14 

136 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

85 

0 

45 

0 36 

22 8 

18 85 

Friday 

16 

186 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

85 

1 

27 

1 38 

23-8 

18 49 

Saturday . . 

16 

187 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

2 

8 

2 33 

24*8 

19 8 

Sunday .. 

17 

188 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

2 

50 

3 33 

25*8 

19 17 

Monday . . 

18 

180 

6 

8 

7 

7 

0 

85 

3 

34 

4 35 

26 8 

19 81 

Tuesday .. 

10 

140 

6 

8 

7 

7 

0 

85 

4 

21 

5 40 

27 8 

19 44 

Wednesday 

20 

141 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

5 

18 

6 46 

28 8 

19 66 

Thursday 

21 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

6 

9 

7 52 

0-4 

20 9 

Friday .. 

22 

148 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

85 

7 

10 

8 53 

1 4 

20 21 

Saturday.. 

28 

144 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

36 

8 

11 

9 49 

2 4 

20 38 

Sunday . . 

24 

146 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

85 

9 

12 

10 38 

3*4 

20 44 

Monday .. 

26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

85 

10 

9 

11 28 

4*4 

20 56 

Tuesday . . 

26 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

11 

5 

A.M. 

0 2 

6*4 

21 6 

Wednesday 

27 

148 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

11 

P. 

U 

57 

6*4 

21 16 

Thursday 

28 

140 

6 

1 

'/ 

11 

0 

86 

if 

46 

0 39 

7*4 

21 26 

Friday .. 

20 

160 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

1 

84 

1 13 

8*4 

21 35 

Saturday.. .. , 

80 

161 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 I 

2 

22 

1 46 

9*4 

21 45 

Sunday .. 

81 

162 

6 

1 1 

7 

12 1 

0 

86 

8 

10 

2 21 

10-4 

21 53 
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Phases of the 4Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


C Full Moon .. . 5 th, 1 Oh. 52m. a.m j ^ New Moon .. .. loth, 1 Oh. 44m. P.M. 

^ Last Quarter .. .. i2th, 5h. 35m. P M ’ First Quarter . . .. 27th, Oh. 53m. A.M. 



Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time 



Moon’s 

Sun's 

Declma- 

Dnv of the Week 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset. 
P M 

True 

Noon 

P M 

lIoonrise'MtK)nset 
!* M AM 

Age at 
Noon 

tlon 

at Mean 

Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. M 

11 

M 

D. 

N. 

Monday . 

1 

15^ 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

4 0 

O 

50 

11-4 

0 P 

22 2 

Tuesday . . 

2 

154 

6 


7 

12 

0 

36 

4 51 

3 

34 

12*4 

22 10 

Wednesday 

3 

155 

6 

ij 

7 

18 

0 

37 

5 43 

4 

16 

13 4 

22 17 

Thursday 

4 

156 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

37 ; 

t> :{7 

5 

1 

14 4 

22 25 

Friday . . 

5 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

87 

7 31 

5 

50 

15 4 , 

22 32 

Saturday . 

6 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

8 2J 

6 

43 

16 4 

22 38 

Sunday . 

7 

159 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

» 33 

7 

39 

17 4 

22 44 

Monday . 

8 

160 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

10 1 

8 

37 

18 4 j 

22 50 

Tuesday . . 

9 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

10 41 

9 

34 ' 

19 4 1 

22 55 

Wednesday 

10 

162 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

88 

1 1 20 

10 

32 

20 4 i 23 0 

Thursday 

11 

168 

6 

1 

7 

16 i 0 

i 

38 

A M 

11 29 

J‘ M. 

21 4 ! 

28 5 

Friday . . 

12 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 

0 7 

0 

20 

22 4 

23 8 

Saturday 

IS 

165 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

0 47 

1 

23 

28 4 

28 12 

Sunday . 

14 

166 1 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

89 

1 29 1 

o 

24 

24*4 

23 15 

Monday 

1 

167 1 

6 

1 

7 


0 

30 

2 14 

3 

25 

25 4 ' 

23 IS 

Tuesday 

16 1 

1 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

3 3 

4 

29 

26 4 i 

23 21 

Wednesday . j 

17 ' 

169 

6 

i! 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 1 

3 56 

5 

33 

27 4 

23 23 

Thursday . j 


170 

6 

2' 

7 

18 

0 

39 1 

4 53 

6 

85 

28*4 

23 24 

Friday . . . ; 

19 : 

i 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 


40 ; 

5 54 , 

7 

34 

20 4 

23 26 

Saturday 

20 ' 

172 

6 

2' 

7 

18 

0 

40 

1 6 55 j 

8 

-■ 

1 1 

23 26 

Sunday .. 

21 

178 

6 

2' 

7 

18 

0 

40 

I 

7 55 ' 

9 

16 

21 

23 27 

Monday . . 

22 

174 


3 

. 7 

19 I 0 

40 

1 ^ 52 ! 

9 

57 

3 1 

23 27 

Tuesday .. 

28 

175 

! 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

1 9 40 

10 

35 

41 

23 26 

^ ednesday 

24 

i 

176 

! « 

31 7 

19 

0 

41 

1 10 37 

11 

11 

5 1 

23 25 

Thursday 

25 

177 

1 ^ 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

11 27 

11 

45 

6 1 

23 24 

I riday . . 

26 

178 

i ® 

3 


19 

0 

41 

1’ M 

0 15 



7 1 

23 22 

Saturday.. 

27 

179 


4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 3 

A 

0 

19 

8 1 

23 20 

Sunday . . 

28 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

1 53 

0 

54 

9 1 

23 13 

nday . . 

20 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

2 43 

1 

31 

10 1 

23 15 

T sday . . 

i 

30 

j 

182 j 

6 

4 

_ 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3 34 

2 

11 

11*1 

28 11 


9 



Pbasefi of the Moon — ^JULY 31 Days. 


Qj Full Moon 

^ L.'iHt Quarter 

. 

4th, llh. 4m 1 

11th, «h. 5ftm. 1 

M 

.M. 

• 

New Moon 

First Quarter 

* • 


18tli, 8h. 49m P m. 

26th, 6h. 6m. P.M. 

Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Affe at 
Noon. 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise | 
A M 1 

Sunset 

PM 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Moon- 

rise 

1 * M 

Moon- 

set. 

A M 


1 


H 

M 

B. 

M 

H 

M 

II. 

u 

11 . 

w 

I) 

N. 

9 f 

Wedneeflay j 

1 , 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4 

28 

2 

54 

12 1 

23 8 

Tlniriwltty 

2 i 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

.5 

22 

3 

42 

13 1 

23 4 

Friday i 

3 ! 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

0 

16 

4 

34 

14 1 

22 59 

1 

Safriirdny 

4 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

7 

8 

5 

30 

15 1 

22 54 

Sunday | 

5 

187 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

7 

56 

6 

28 

16 1 

22 49 

Monday j 

e 1 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8 

43 

7 

26 

17 1 

22 43 

Tueaiiay 

1 

7 1 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

9 

26 

8 

25 

18 1 

22 37 

Wedne*day 

1 

8 

190 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

.0 

7 

9 

24 

19 1 

22 30 

Thursday j 

9 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10 

48 

10 21 

I» M 

20 1 

22 23 

Friday . ! 

10 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

11 

.10 

11 

19 

21 1 

22 16 

Saturday . 

11 

193 

G 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 



0 

18 

22 1 

22 8 

Sunday . 

12 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

0 

^12 

1 

18 

23 1 

22 0 

Monday . 

13 

195 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

0 

59 

2 

19 

24 1 

21 52 

Tuesday 

14 

196 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 

49 

3 

22 

2.') 1 

21 43 

Wednesday 

15 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

2 

43 

4 

24 

26 1 

21 34 

Thursday 

16 

198 

6 

9 

7 

10 

0 

44 

3 

41 

5 

28 

27 1 

21 24 

Friday 

17 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

4 

41 

0 

17 

28*1 

21 14 

Saturday 

18 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

5 

41 

7 

C 

29 1 

21 4 

Sunday 

19 

201 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

6 

38 

7 

51 

‘ 0 7 

21 53 

Monday . 

20 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

7 

35 

8 

.31 

1*7 

20 42 

Tuesday 

21 

203 

0 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

8 

27 

9 

9 

2 7 

20 31 

Wednesday 

22 

204 

0 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

0 

18 

9 

43 

3 7 

20 19 

Thursday 

23 

205 

1 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10 

7 

10 

17 

4 7 

20 7 

Friday 

24 

206 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

10 

55 

10 

52 

6 7 

19 55 

Saturday . 

25 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

! n 

44 

11 

28 

6 7 

19 42 










P M 





Sunday . 

26 

208 ' 6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

0 

35 



7-7 

19 29 




1 


' 






1 A M. 



Monday 

27 

209 

1 « 

13 


17 

0 

45 

1 

25 

0 

6 

8*7 

19 16 

Tuesday . 

28 

I 210 

' 6 

14 

1 7 

16 

! 0 

45 

2 

17 

0 

48 

9*7 

19 2 

^Vedlu‘'*dH^ 

29 

! 211 

' 6 

14 

17 

16 

1 0 

1 

45 

3 

11 

1 

34 

10*7 

18 48 

Thnisday 

30 

1 212 

6 

14 

1 

16 

; 0 

45 

4 

4 

2 

23 

11-7 

18 34 

1 riday 

31 

213 

, 6 

15 


15 

I® 

45 

4 

56 

3 

17 

12-7 

18 19 


i(k 



Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 

r,; Full Moon .. .. Sni, Oh. 17m. a.m. New Moon .. .. 17th, 8b. 51m. A m. 

Last Quarter .. .. 10th, 2h.2gm. a.m. First Quarter . . .. 25th, 11b. 10m. am. 


Pay of the Week. 

Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A U 

Sunset. 

1 PM. 

True 

Noon. 

P M. 

Moon- 
rise 
r M 

Moon- 

set 

A M 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

u. 

H 

. H 

H 

M. 

H. 

M 

H. 

M 

D. 

N 

0 


Saturday . . 

1 

214 

6 

16 

7 

15 

0 

45 

5 

47 

4 

14 

13 7 

18 

4 

Sunday .. 

2 

215 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

6 

35 

5 

14 

14 7 

17 

49 

Monday 

8 

216 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

7 

20 

6 

13 

15 7 

17 

34 

Tuesday . 

4 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

8 

3 

7 

13 

16 7 

17 

18 

Wednesday 

5 

218 

6 

16 

7 

18 

0 

45 

8 

46 

8 

12 

17 7 

17 

2 

Thursday 

6 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

9 

28 

9 

12 

18 7 

16 

46 

Friday 

7 

220 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

10 

11 

10 

11 

19*7 

16 

29 

Saturday 

8 

221 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

10 

57 

11 

12 

20 7 

16 

12 












P M 




Sunday .. 

0 

222 

6 

18 

7 

11 

» 

44 

11 

46 

0 

13 

21 7 

15 

55 

Monday . 

10 

223 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 



1 

16 

22-7 


38 










A 

M 






Tuesday .. 

11 

224 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

0 

39 

2 

18 

28 7 

16 

20 

Wednesday 

12 

225 

6 

10 

7 

9 

0 

44 

1 

35 

3 

16 

24 7 

15 

2 

Thursday 

13 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

- 

CO 

05 

* 

11 

25 7 

14 

44 

Friday 

14 

227 

6 

10 

7 

8 

0 

48 

3 

32 

5 

1 

26 7 

14 

26 

Saturday 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

48 

4 

30 

5 

47 

27 7 

14 

7 

Sunday 

10 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

5 

26 

6 

28 

28 7 

13 

48 

Monday 

17 

230 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

48 

6 

19 

7 

6 

29-7 

18 

29 

Tuesday 

18 

231 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

48 

7 

10 

7 

42 

1 2 i 

18 

10 

Wednesday 

19 

•232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

8 

0 

8 

16 

2 2 

12 

51 

Thursday 

20 

233 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

8 

48 

8 

51 

32 

12 

81 

Friday 

21 

234 

6 

21 

7 

8 

0 

42 

9 

37 

9 

27 

4 2 

12 

11 

Saturday . 

22 

285 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

10 

27 

10 

4 

5 2 

11 

51 

Sunday . . 

23 

286 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

11 

17 

10 

44 

6 2 

11 

31 

Monday . . 

24 

237 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

0 

8 

11 

27 

7 2 

11 

10 

Tuesday .. 

26 

288 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

1 

0 



8 2, 

10 

50 

Wednesday 

26 

280 

6 

22 

6 

50 

0 

41 

1 

52 

A M 
0 

14 

9-2 

10 

29 

Thursday 

27 

240 

6 

22 

6 

50 

0 

40 

2 

44 

1 

4 

10 2 

10 

8 

Friday . . 

28 

241 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

3 

36 

2 

0 

11-2 

9 

47 

Saturday . 

29 

242 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

4 

24 

2 

57 

12*2 

0 

26 

Sunday .. 

80 

243 

6 

23 

« 

56 

0 

39 

5 

11 

3 

56 

13 2 1 

9 

5 

Monday . . 

81 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 


89 

5 

55 

i 

4 

1 

56 

! 

14-2 j 

8 

43 


11 



Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

C Last Quarter . . .. 0th, Oh 58m. a M. 1 ^ First Quarter .. .. 22nd, Oh. 49m. am. 
^ New Moon . .. 54th, loh. 12m. a M. 0 FuU Moon .. .. 28th, 9h. 42ra. P.M. 





1 

I 



Indian Standard Time. 



^ Moon’ 

Sun’s 



Day of 
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PREFACE 

T he Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


Tie Tims oj India, Bomba)', 
April, 1936 
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An Indian Glossary. 


AHKAM.— ExcIbg Of llqiiors and druffs. , Babu.— ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, oorres- 

i ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
ACHHnT— Untouchable (Hindi) Asuddnar. ( ^ 2 ) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
Acukagis Contribution —Contribution paid I accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
by ti..l(l( r^ of 1.111(1 Irrmatcd by Govcramont. , of aKajabutoftenusecJofany sou youngerthan 
^ , a ij jx the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 

ADiiiKAJ - Supremo ruler, ov(T lord, added to ^jjj[pggg__ggqyjj.g There are, however, one 
"Maharaja," <Vc , it means “ paramount *’ or two Bajas whose sons are known respectively 

. . at 1st, Kunwar; 2nd, Diwan ; 3rd, Thakur , 

A^‘^A^ - A ('orniptinn of the English olllcer j Bahu. 

AIIIMSA -Non MolCIlCC 


Aiu-nuALiA — Name of a pnncelv fami.i , 

1 '.Klent at tlie vlllageof Ahlii.ncar Lahore. I 

AIN —A t iinhcr tree ITcuminalia Tomentosa I 

Ak M-i — Orlgin.illA , a Sikh devot(‘e, one of' 
hand toiinded hy tiiiiu (io\ind Singh (whodied 
nOH) fiow, a meMiiber ol the politico-religious 
arinv (tltil) <tr rnlornnng Sikhs. 

Akii\u\ -- a Hindu si hool of gymnastics. 

AKiitiMiZAUA - Son of a Hoad Oflicer 

ALU All. — O) exalted rank. 

AMGHOL — 1 iterallv a Mahomedan circle. A i 
kind ol athlo'ic club formed lor purposes ot . 
self-detence ' 

Ali llAJA — Se.i King (Laccadives) 

AM. — Mango* 

AMIT, ~\ nunc given in Sind to educated I 
memliers of the Ijohana coiiimunitv, a Hindu 
(,ist(' consisting prim ipall} of hankeis, clerl-s 
and minor olhcials 

Aniu (cornipUv Mmiu) — A Mohunimedan ' 
Chief, often also a personal name. 

Amm\ — A goc.ihss, ])urtlcularly Marlamma, 
goildcBB of sinalJ-jiox, South India 

ANIOUT — A dam or weir across a river fori 
Trlgation purposes, Southern India 

Anjuman — A communal gathering of Maho- 1 
mednns. 

A PUTS — ])ell8ved to be a corruption of 
Alimionse, tile name of the best variety ol 
liombay mango 1 

Auz, Auzi, Arz-dasiit.— W ritten i)ctition. 

ASAF. — A minister 

Asprisiiya — Untouchable (Sanskrit). 

A US — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam 

AVATAR — An incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ayubvbda — Hindu science of Medicine. 

PVHA — Lit. “ Father," n respectful "Mr 
Irish " Your Honour.” 


Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Aoacia Arabioa 

Badhash. — A bad character : a rascal. 

Bagr — Tiger or Panther. 

Uaghla — ( 1) A native boat (Buggalow), 
(2) The eominon pond hcion 01 paddy bird 

JUHADITR — Lit ‘brave” or " warrioi ", a 
title used hy both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
otten bestowed by Government , added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
aloiK It designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri. — T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoidbuu ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhshi — A revenue officer or magistrate. 

Bakhshish.— C heri-meri (or Chlri-miri) Tip. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Bandar.— M onkey. 

Banyan. — A species of fig-tree, Fious 
Bengalensis. 

Baua Sing. — S wamp deer. 

Barbat. — ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Bars ATI. — Farcy (horse’s disease). 

Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts. 
(2) A Jain temple, Eanara. 

Batta. — L it. * discount ' and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Battak.— D uck. 

Bawarchi.— C ook in India, Syn. Mistrl, in 
Bombay only. 

Bazar. — ( l) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum or Beg am.— T he feminine of 
Nawab ** combined in Bhopal as ** Hawab 


( Begum.” 

I Ber. — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 

I small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 


A off .—According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values .—a either long as the a in* father' or short as the u In * cut.* e as the a 
111 ‘gain,’ 1 cither short as the i In ‘ bib,’ or long as the ee in * feel,* o as the o in ‘ bone.’ 11 either 
short as the 00 la * good,* or long as the M in * boot,* al as the i in' mile,* an as the ou in-grouse.’ 
Ihi9 is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India In a marked degree 
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n^SAE.— iB Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar) — 
\N Oman’s nose-ring. 

BEWAR. — Name in Central Provinces for 
ainfting cultivation in jungles and hlll-sldes ; 
pvn taungya, Burma ; Jhuin, North-Eastern 

iTi.lia 

BHADOl. — Early autumn crop, Northern India 
roaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhaoat or Bhakta. — A devotee. 

BHAG-BATAi. — System of payment of land 
-p venue in kind. 

Bhaiband — Relation or man of same caste 
or community. 

BHAIBABDI. — ^Nepotism. 

BHANGl — Sweeper, scavenger. 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis bativa. a narcotic. 

Bhanwar. — Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 
Bhanwarlal.— Title of lielr apparent in some 
Rajput States. 

BhaeaIi. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 

VAHGRA. 

Bharat. — ^I ndla. 

B.IAllATA-VARSHA.— -India. 

Bhendi. — A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
ESOULENTUS). 

Bhonsle. — Name of a Maraiha dynasty. 
Bhup. — Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar 
Bhuoti — Name of a Baluch tribe. 
Bhusa. — Chaff, for fodder. 

Rhut. — T he spirit of departed persons. 

Bidri. — A class of ornamental metalwork 
ui which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bioha. — A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha Is generally flve-eighths oi 
an acre. *• VIgha ” in Gujarat and Katlilawar. 

Bibishti — Commonly pronounced “ Bhishti.” 
Water-carrier (lit. ** man of heaven "). 

Bm (Bid). — A grassland — North India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also '* Vidi .” 

Black cotton boil. — A dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Revenue.— T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

Borra — A sect of Ismaill Shia Musalmans, 
belonging to Gujarat. 

Bor. — S ee Ber. 

Brinjal. — A vegetable, Solanum Mrlon- 
Qkna ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bund. — -E mbankment. 

Bunder, or bandar. — A harbour or port. 
Also "Monkey.” 

Burj. — A bastion in a line of battlements. 
Cadjan. — P alm leaves used for thatch. 

Crabuk.— A whip. 


Cbabutra. — A platforni of mud or i)la8ter- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings. Northern 
India. 

Chadar. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
ind sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitya. — An ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Ghambhab (OHAMAR) — Cobbler", " Shoe 
maker." A caste whose trade is to tun 
leather. 

Chahpae. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
IIOHBLIA CHAMPACA. 

Ghana —Cram. 

Chand. — M con 

Chandt. — (P rori with soft <1) Silver : Cliandi 
(with palatal and shoita) — Goddess Durga. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 

Chaprabi. — A n oiderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawaia, Bombay ; peon, 
Mairas. 

Charas. — The resin of the hemp plant 
Cannabis bativa, used for smoking. 
Charera. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched aeross the frame for w 
mattress. 

Chaudhri. — U nder native rule, a siibord’- 
nate revenue official ; at jirosent the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
frade guild. 

Chauk, Chowk - -A place where four roads 
meet. 

Chaukidar. — T he village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavri (Chord Gujarati) —V illage head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah — ^Hunting leopard. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

Chhairapati. — One of euffident dignity 
to have an umbrella carried o%er him. 

Chhatri. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chief Commissioner. — The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chikor. — A kind of partridge, Caooabis 

OHUOAB. 

Chiku — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar.— A plane tree, Platanub orien- 
TALIS. 

Chinkara. — ^T he Indian ga/eile, Gazelal 
BBNNETT i, Often called ‘ravine deer/ 
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Chital. — T he Hpottpd deer, Cervub axis. 

rHOBDAR. — Maoc-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions 

Cholam. — N ame In Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropogon Sorghum : syn 
jowar. 

Choli. — A kind of short bodice worn bv 
women. 

Chowrie — ^F ly-whisk. 

Chunam, chuna. — Lime plaster. * 

Circle. — T he area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of Forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy , 
Postmaster-General ; (II) A Superintending I 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. j 

Civil Surgeon. — The officer In medical j 
charge of a District. i 

Cognizable. — A n offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector — The administrative head of a , 
District in Bengal, Dombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deput\ CoinmisBioner. 

Commissioner. — ( l> The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps 
Excise, etc 

Com pound — 'I’he garden and oihui lann 
attaelu‘d to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan,*a hedge 

Conservator — T he Supervising Officer In 
ehargo of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

Council Bills — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — C otton yarns arc described as 20's, 
liO's, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to tlie pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Wards. — A n establishment for ^ 
managing eatateh of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

Crore, karor. — Ten millions. 

Dada. — L lt.“ grandfather ” (paternal) : any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a " hooli- 
gan boss.** 

Dakfadar — A non-commissioned native 

officer In the army or police. 

Daftar —O ffice records. 

Daftari — Record-keeper. 

Dah or DAO. — A cutting Instrument wJtli 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. | 

Dak (dawk) — A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
iiiaintatiicd at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dak Am, Dacoity — ^Itobbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal — (P ron with dental d and short a) 
"Arrnv,** hence any disciplined body, e.g., 
Akali Dal, Seva Dal. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n old copper coin, one-fcTlIctb of a 
rupee. 


Darbar. — (1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by tlie Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Darqah. — A Mahomedau shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie. — A nig or carpet, nsuaSly of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darkhast — A tender or application to rent 
land. 

Darogha. — The title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Tall Departments. 

Dar«utan — Lit “ Sight ’* To go to a temple 
to grfc a siglit. of the idol Is to make “ darshan *'. 
Also us< d in casi' of great or holy jMTSonages. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dasturi — C ustomary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat — State. 

Deb — A Brahmlnleal priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Debottar. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Cbdrus Lebani or C 
Deodar A. 

Deputy Commifisionek.— T he Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy Magi«tratb and Collector.— A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Deha — Tent in N. India 

Derasar — Jam Temple. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh. — (1) Native country; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Dbph-bhakta —Patriot. 

Dkshi — Indigenous, oi»posed to bldeshi, 
foreign. 

Deshmukh,— A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh-Sevika. — Servant (Fern ) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

Dev A.— A deity. 

Dev AD API — A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murli In Haliarashtra. 

Dbvasthan — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

Dbwan. — A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ** Sardar ’* under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 

Dhak.— A tree, Butea prondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay ; Chhiul, Central India ; ** Kha- 
khro ** in]Qiijarat and Kathiawar. 
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PhamNI- a Heavy sHighrani or tonga drawn 
hv hullocks. 

OHARALA.— Bhil, Koli, or other warlike castes 
r ir’-ving sharp weapons. 

pharma.— K eligion (Hindu). 

Dharhsala. — A charitable institution pro* 
VI led as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatdra. — A stupefying drug, Datura 

A PSTDOSA. 

DHBD — A largo untouciiable caste in Gujarat, 
( . rresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
in Karnatak. 

Dhenkli. — Name In Northern India for the 
ii'ver used in raising water; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi — A washerman. 

Dhoti —The loincloth worn by men. 

Din. — Religion (Mahomedan). 

District — The moat Important adminls- 
t ratlve unit of area. 

Division. — (1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under .1 
'DornmissioncT ; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
])onding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
in’oup of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan (Sikh). — C ommunal Gathering. 

Diwali — Tlic lamp festival of Hindus. 

Diwani. — Civil, especially revenue, admlnls* 
r ration; now used generally in Northern 
^ ndia of civil justice and Courts 

Doab. — T he tract between two rivers, espe* 
dally that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

DOM. — Untouchable caste in Northern India 

Drug — A Iiill-fort, Mysore. 

Dry crop. — A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation. 

Dry bate. — The rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
cated land. 

Dun — (P ron. “doon”) A valley, Northern 
India. 

Brea. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
Irawn by a pony. Northern India. 

EiiOHi, Elaoiu. — C ardamom. 

Elchi (Turk )— Ambassador. 

Elaya Raja — Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir — Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Famine insurance Grant. — An annual pro- 
'ision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farm AN. — An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Farzanu — Lit. means ** child” with the de- 
ttnhig words added such as ”Farzand-e-dllband” 
K 1 several Indian Princes it means 

beloved, favourite, etc. 


Farzandari or Fazandari. — A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

Fasli. — E ra (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
minus 572-3. 

Fateh.— •• Victory.” 

Fatfh Jang. — ^“Victorious in Battle” (a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Faujdari. — ^Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

Faujdari. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates' Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and tile Central Provinces. 

Fitton GARl. — A phseton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadi. — The cushion or throne of 
( Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar <sometImeB Guioowar). — Title 
with*' Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means ** cow- 
herd,” t c., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with “ Holkar” and 
* Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and coiisequentlv reg\rded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar” on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; *' Holkar,” to that 
of Indore and *' Sindhia,” to tliat of Gwalior. 

(All these arc siirnanips of which Gaekwar and 
Shlndc are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mabars). 

Ganja. — The anfertllised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaur. — Wild cattle, commonly called 'bison * 
Bob gaurus. 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle, Bos fron- 
FALis, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan 

Ghadb. — M utiny, Revolution. 

Gharrib (Gari). — A carriage, part. 

Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a rivet , 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
aeighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghazi — One who engaged in '* Ghazv,” a holy 
War, i e , against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Gingblly. — See Til, 

Go DOWN — A store room 6r warehouse. An 
\aglo*Indian word derived from the Malay 
“ gadang.’ 

GOPI. — Cowherd girl. The dance of the 
youthful ]^8hna with the Gopis Is a favourite 
subject of paintings. 
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OoPDRAii.—A gateway, especially appUect 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

GOSAIN, Ooswaml. — A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. I 

Gosha. — Name in Southern India for * parda | 
women ; * lit. the word “ Gosha '* means comer i 
or seclusion : “ one who sits in ’* Is the meaning 
of the word “ Nashlri ” which is usually added to 
" Gosha " and “ Parda " eg, Goshanashin 
l*ardanashin ' 

Gbam.—A kind of pea, Ciobr aribtinttm. 
In Southern India the pulse Dolicbos biflorfs 
is known as horse gram. 

Grantha-Saheb. — S ikh holy book. 

OUNJ — 'rhe red seed with a black ‘ eye ' of 
Arbus Prboatoriuk, a common wild creepei 
used as thp ofHcial weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96t,h of a Tola 

Gup, or Gup Shup. — T ittle tattle. 

Gur, Goor — Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South' 
ern India; tanyet, Burma. 

G URAL.— A Himalayan goat antelope Cbm A* 
GORAL. ‘ 


Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

HuKKA, Hookah. — ^T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

HuKM. — An order. 

HUNPI. — A bill of exchange. 

IDOAH. — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

Ilakhb. — A department. (Tlakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

Imam — The layman who leads the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 

INAM. — Lit. * reward.' Hence land held 
revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthan, Saranjam, Waian. 

iNUNDATios Canal. — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
wliich conveys water only when the river Is In 
iood. 

IZZAT. — Prestige . 

Jack Fruit — F ruit of Artooarpus Intb- 
GRIFOMA, ver. Phanas. 


Gurdwara —a Sikh Shrine. 

Guru. — (l) A Hindu religious preceptor ; I 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. \ 

Hadstii. — Literally an Abvsslnian. Now a , 
lerm for anyone whose complexion is particularly 
(lark. 

Hadith. — (commonly pronounced “ Hadis *’) 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

Hafiz. — G uardian, one who lias Quran by 
heart. 

Haj. — P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajam, Hajjam — A barbsr. 

Ha.ii — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. Ho is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a). — Governor, ruler. 

IlALAL — Lawful (fiorn Islam point of view). 
Used of ra-at of auiinal oereinonlously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife, of 
“ Jhatka 

Halalkhob. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
oue to whom everything Is lawful food. 

Hali. — Current. Applied to coin of Hative 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal — (1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq. — A right. 

Harijan — Untouehablcs The terra origi- 
nally means “the people of God “. Aeeordingto 
Mr Gandlii the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did cot care for the 
desciiption of “ niitonchablo ”, and it W'as 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat 

Hbjira (Hijrah)— The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 622 A.D. 

Hbbra Lal — A Hindu name (‘ Hira * is 
diamond and * Lal * is ruby.) 

Hilsa.~A kind of flsh, Clupba ilisha. 

HOONDI, Hundi.— A dralt (banking. 

H 0 LKAR.-- 8 ce'' Gaekwar." 


Jaqobrt, jagrl. — Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn. gur. 

Jaoir. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jaglrdar. 

Jah. — A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles In Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Sindhl or Baluch).- Chief. Also the 
fam of Nawanagar. 

Jamadanpt. — T iio annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

Jamadar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jangama. — A Lingayat priest. 

Japu.— .D istraint ; attachment: corrupt of 
“ Zabti." 

Jatha. — An association. 

Jatka. — Pony-cart, South India. 

Jazirat-ul-Arab. — The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jhatka — “ Stroke ”, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
“llalal”. B. V. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India ; syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religions war undertaken by Musai- 
mans. 

JiRGA — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JOGI (Yogi).— A Hindu ascetic. 

JosHi.— Village astrologer. 

Jowar— The largo millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon SvyRGHUM, or sorg- 
hum vuLGARB ; syn. cbolam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

JUDI. — A revenue term in S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judicial CoMmssioNBR. — An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court In the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 
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Kachcha.— -U nripe, mud built, inferior. 
Kaohbbi, kachahri. — An office or office build - 
.nir, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadah, karbi. — The stalk of jowarl (tf. ».)— 
t valuable fodder. 

Kaftb. — T nfidel, applied by Muslims to all 
iion-MusUms 

Kajtj, kashew.- Tlie nut of Anagabdiub 
occiDENTALB, largely grown In tlie Konkan. 

I KAKAB.--ThB barking deer, Cebvuius munt- 

JAO. 

K AKRI. — Cu cu mber. 

KalaB, fcallar. — Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 

kali!— 

Kali. — P opular goddess consort ') 

of Shiva. >► (long a) . 

Kali. — B lack soil. J 

K ALIMA — The Mahomed an Confession of faith 
Kamabband. Cummerbund. — A walstcioth, or 

l)elt 

Kan AT. — The wall of a large tent. ** Kanat 
(In Persia) — Underground Canal 
Kangab. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

KANKAB. — Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Kanb. — A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
SAOOBABtm SPONTANETTH. 

Kanungo. — A Bevenue Inspector. 

Kapas. — C otton. 

Kabait — A very venomous snake, Bun- 
GABUS 0ANDIDU8 Or OAEBULEUR. 

Kabbhabi — A manager. Also Dewan in 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat* 

K ABEZ. — (Persian ‘ Kanat ’.) U ndergrou nd 
tunnels near the skirls of hills, by which water 
is gradually led to the surface for irrlgntion, 
especially In Baluchistan. 

Karkuk. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Kabma — T he doctrine that existence is 
conditioned hy the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam — S ee Patwari. 

Kabtoos. — A cartridge. 

Kas. — ^T he five ” Kas ” which denote the Sikh 
are Km, the uncut hair : Kachh, the short 
drawers; Kara, the iron bangle; Kirpan^ the 
‘'toel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 

Kasai.—A butcher. 

Kazi. — B etter written Qazi — Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between MAhomedans and performs other func 
lions, but has no powers conferred by law. 

Kharita. — L etter from an Indian Prince to 
ihe Governor-General. 

Khabardar. — B eware. 

Khadi (or Khappbr).- -C otton clotb hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 


Khalasi. — A native fireman, sailor, aitii- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 

Khalba. — L it. ‘ pure.* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community ; 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc.. 
Northern India, and Deccan. 

Rham — Originally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It Is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

Khandi, candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 
Khaksama. — A butler. 

Kbarab — A lso “Kharaba.** In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No which 
being uncultivable is left xmassessed. 

Khargosh. — Hare. 

Kharif — A ny crops sown just before or 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

Khas. — Special, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Rrasadar. — L ocal levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andbopogon Squab- 
ROS178. 

Khedpa, kheda .— a stockade Into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHiOHADi.kejjeree — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khilat. — A robe of honour. 

Khtjtba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
mcdaiiB in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 

KHWAJA. — A Persian word for ** master,” 
sometimes a name. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab.— Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Eirpan — A Sikh religious emblem ; a sword . 
Kisan. — A griculturist, used in North India. 

** Ryot ” in Maharashtra, etc. 

Eodali Also ** Eudali'*. — The implement like 
a hoe or mattock In common use lor digging ; 
syn. mamiitl. Southern India. 

Konkan — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Kot. — B attlements 
KoTHi. — A large house. 

Kotwai. — The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used In 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 
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Kotwali. — The chief police station In a 
headquarters town. 

KnoHA BANDi — A banieror gateway erected 
across a lane. 

Kctfr. — I nfidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
the Prophet. 

Kulkarm. — S ee Patwari. 

Kumbuambla — T he great fair at Hardwar, 
•o called because wlien it is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are In the sign ICumbhas, 
(Aquarius). 

Eumbbab — (M.) a potter. U-“ JKumhar.** 

Eunbi. — A n agriculturist (Eanbi in Gujarat 
Eurmi m N. India.) 

Eunwar or Kumar —T he heir of a Kaja. 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat and Kathiawar) 

Euran — A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

EUSHTI (U),EusTi (M).— Wrestling. 

Etari — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Etaitno. — A Buddhist monastery, which ! 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal. — A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under “Babu"). 

Lambardar — T he representative of the co- 
sharera in a zamindari village, Northern India. 

Langur. — A large monkey, Sbmnopithious I 

INTHLLUB. 

Lascar, correct lashkar. — (1) an army, (2) in 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lat.— A monumental pillar. “ Lat ” Hindus j 
tani corruption of " Lord " e ^., “ Bara Lat " i 
— Viceroy, “ Jangi Lat Commander-in-Chief, ' 
“ Chhota Lat *’ Governor. 

Latbbitk. — A vesicular material formeil 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterlte produces 
a deep brlchord soil. 

Lingam. — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litohi — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(LiTOHI OHINENSIS). 

Lokamanya. — (L it.) Esteemed of the people 
^ national hero. 

IjOKRNDRA or LoKlNDRA — “ Protcctor of the 
World,’* title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Datla. 

Lonoti. — A walstcloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water>pot. 

Lunqi, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist. 

Madrasa. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedaus. 

Mahajan — T he guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants In a city. The head of the Mahajan l« 
the Nagarsheth {q,v). 


Mahal — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
tor the payment of land revenue ; (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.g., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a smal I 
Taiuka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant. — The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja — The highest of hereditarv rulers 
amang the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under ‘*Raja ” with the addition of 
Maiiaraj Rana: its feminine is Mauarani 
(MAHA= great). 

Maharaj Kumar. — S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma — (lit) A groat soul, applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

Mahamahopadhyaya — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sans kri tic lore 

I Mahbeer, mahaslr .— a large carp. Babpus- 
VOR (lit. * the big-headed *). 

Mahua — A tree, Bassia latifolia, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Mahurat — T he propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking. 

The word m Sanskrit and Marathi is 
“Muhurta”, in (iujarati** Murrat’* or“Mhurat.” 

Maidan.— An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta, 

Maina.— -A bird. 

Major works. — Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Majur. — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab. — An elementary Mahomedan school 

Malguzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied In the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held j u ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State 

Makta. — L icence, monopoly. 

MaKTadar. — A hcencee, monopoliht. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

Malik. — M aster, proprietor. 

Mamlatdar (Mar. “ Mamledar.”). — The 
officer in charge of a taiuka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial - 
syn. tahasildar Mar “Mamledar*’) 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared ball, especially of a temple. 

Manqosteen. — T he fruit of Garoinia Mangos* 
tana. 

Mari. — ABaluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markhor. — A wild goat in North-Western 
, India, Capra faloonbri. 

I Mabjid. — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 
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MASS AD. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
,. dan; syn. gaddi. 

Math — A Hindu conventional establish* 

nt 

MaulanA.— A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
')(i religious knowledge. 

MAUliVl. — A person learned in Muhammadan 

AV 

MAUND, ver. Man.— A weight varying in 
ilTcrent localities. The Ry. maund is 80 lbs. 

— Sanskrit term for cosmic illusion ** 
1 Vedanta phUosophy. 

MEHHLor MAHAL — A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 
iVIiAN — Title of the son of a Rajput Nawah 
'sembling the Scottish “ Master.’* 

MiHRAB. — The niche in the centre of the 
pstern wall of a mosque. 

MiMBAK. — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 
MiNAR — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works. — Irrigation works for which 
pgiilar accounts are not kept, except, in some 
ases. of capital. 

MiR — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
spd b> descendants of the Cliiefs of Sind. 
MiRZA. — If prefixed, “ Mr.” or “ Esquire.*’ 
MOFUSSIL. — See Muffassal. 

MiSTRl. — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

MOHUR. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
nrth about Rs. 16. 

MOLESALAM. — A class of land holding Rajput 
[usalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
ames and customs. 

Mono, Mouno, or Maunq (Arakanese)— 
.cader. 

Mora. — S tool. 

Monsoon — Lit. Season, and specifically 
i) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
xtonsion of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
u rn Summer cross the equator and circulate 
ito and around the low pressure area over 
lorth India, caused by the excessive heating 
f the laud area, and (2) The N. E. Monsoon, 
'hich Is the current of cold winds blowing down 
nnng the Northern winter from the cold land 
n MS of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
1 8 E Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
'quired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
assing across the e quator into the low pressure 
r* 'IS of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
ct in Malabar. 

Motjxvi or Maulvi. — A learned Musalman 
r Muslim teacher. 

Mudaliyar or Mud-liar. — A personal 

> 'per name, but implying “steward of the 

^ruis.” 

Mueeein — Person employed to sound the 
I'wiomedan call to prayer. 

M UFFASSAL, mofussll. — The outlying parts of 

> Distoict, Province or Presidency, as distin* 
'iiMicd from the headquarters (Sadr). 
MrjAWAR. — Custodian of Musalman sacred 

'lap' , especially Saint’s tomb. 


MUJTAHID — Lit, One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
In some parts. 

MuKADAH. — Chief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

MUKHTAR (corruptly mukhtlar). — (1) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

Mukhtiarear. — The officer In charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mtikti, ‘release.* — Ihe perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 

nirvana, MOKSHA. 

Mdmtaz-ud-daula. — Distinguished in the 
State. Mulk, in the country. 

MUNO, mug.— A pulse, Phasbolus radia- 
TUS : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj— (1) A tall grass (Saooharum munja) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maharashtra ** munj ’* means the thread 
ceremony. 

MUNSHf — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

MUNSIF. — Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

MURLI (Devadasi)— A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Murum, mooruro — Gravel and earth used 

for metalling roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Momin in 
— The names by which MahomcdaiiB describe 
themselves. “Momin” is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Gujarat ; 
also called “Mumnas.” 

Myowdn. — ^“M r. *’ 

Naohani, Naqli — S ee Raoi. 

Naoarkhana, Nakkarkhana .— a place where 
drums are beaten. 

Naoarshbth — The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naie. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghai Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to ** Maharaja ** of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada. — S on of a Nawab. 

Nazar, nazaraMa — A due paid on luceeeeion 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim. — S uperintendent or Manager. 
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JNet AB8KT8.— (1) lo Northern Indin, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) In Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 

Nbvvar. — B road webbing woven across bed* 
steads instead of iron slabs. 

Noapi. — P ressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

NlLOAO. — Blue Bull. A large antelope. 

NiM, iteom.—A tree, Melia Azadiraohta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nikvvna. — S ee MUKTI. 

NiKAU. — ^Muslim legal marriage. 

Nishan — Sign, Saored Symbol carried in a 
processloii. 

NiZABf. — The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

Nizam AT. — A subnli vision of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N<»N- agricultural Assessment —Enhanced I 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

-COGNIZABLE. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without | 
a warrant. 

NONO (Thibetan). — The ruler of Spltta. 

NON-OOOTTPANOT TENANTS.— A Class Of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in theli leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padaur — A well-known Burmese tree 
(Ptekooarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — Unhnsked rice. 

Faga. — (P ersian Faigah) troop of horses 

among the Marathas. 

Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

PAHAR. — A mountain. 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit , 
Jagir for maintaining “ Paigah,'* i.e., mounted 
troops.) I 

Pair. — (l) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 1 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen I 
years. 

Paili.— A grain measure. 

Pailwan, Paklwan. — Professional Wrestler. 
Paieeb. — The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Afhus {q, V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
olour bein less yellow and more green and red. 


Parra, Fucca. — R ipe, mature, complete. 
Palas. — S ee Dear. 

PALRi. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan.— T he betel vine, Pipe Betel. 
Panohama. — L ow caste. Southern India. 

Panohayat.— ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affain of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
lias live (panch) members. 

Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansup AR i. — Distribution of Pan and Supau 
( g. e.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya. — F ruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Oanca Papaiya, 

Parab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

PaiIabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn 
gosha. 

Pardanabhin. — W omen who observe purdah. 

Pardesi — Foreign. Used in Bombay espe- 
cially of Hindu servants, syces, Ac., from 
AVorthem India. 

Paboana. — F iscal area or petty sub-dlvlslon 
of a tahsil in Northern India. 

Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina cloth. 

Pashto, Pushto. — L anguage of the Patbans 
Paso. — A waistcloth. 

Pat, put .— a stretch of firm, hard clay Desert 

Patel. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddl, bouthem India, 
gaonbura, Assam ; padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra.) 

Patidar. — A oo-sharer in a village, Gujarat, 
Pattawalla.- -S ee Ghaprasi. 

Patwari. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam. Madras ; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; 
talatl, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Ooorg , mandal, Assam ; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon. — S ee Chaprasi. 

Prbhkar. — O ne who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal derk. 

Peshrabh. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PiLAO (pulav). — ^A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians Bpecifloally 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 
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PflULKARi. — An embroidered sheet; lit 
tiower-work. 

nos, paisa.— A copper or bronze coir 
uorth one farthing ; also used as a generic tern 
jor money. 

PICOTTAH. — A lever lor raising water in t 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India ; syn 
tlheukul or dhenkuii, or dhikll. Northern India 

PiPAIi.x*Sacred fig-tree. Fxeua Religiota, 

Pib.<>'A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 

Flsadbr. — A class of legal practitioner. 

PoNOYi* — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

PosTiN, Posteen. — A coat or rug of sheep 
skiu tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

PRABHAT Phbei. — L it, Momiug round,** 
of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political bongs. 

Prant. — An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Owalior) ; also il 
K athiawar. 

Prant or Prant Saheb. — Sub-Divisional 
OHicer ( in Bombay Presidency ). 

Presidenot. — A former Division of British 
India. 

Prince. — Term used in English courtesy for 
** Shalizada," but specially conferred in the 
case of** Prince of Arcot** (called also **Armiii' 
i-Arcot *'). 

PROTBCTBi). — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

Province. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PUJA.— Worship, Hindu. 

PcjABi. — The priest attached to a temple. 

Pundit.— S ec Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit. ‘old* Sanskrit (1) applied to 
( ertain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group*; (3) also to * punch- marked ’ 

< uins. 

PURNA Swaraj. — C omplete independence. 

PUROHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PwB. — An entertainment, Burma. 

PTALis>~Band8 of revellers who accompany | 
the Muharram processions. | 

Qilla.— A Fort. I 

B^abi, — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
"est monsoon. 

B.AO, Baqini. — ^M ode in Indian music. 

Raoi (Bleiisine eorocana),-- A small millet 
* food-grain in Western and Southerz 
India; syn. mama, NagllNachnl. 

KaUi-oari. — ^B ailway train. 

B-aitat or Eyot. — F armer. 


B.AJA. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to “Maharaja”. The feminine is 
Rani (Princess or Queen), and It has the varia- 
tions Euy, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawal, 
Raikiffar, Raiibar and Raxkat. The form Rax 
IS common in Bengal, Rao in S. W. India. 

Baj Hukar— Son of a Baja. 

Baj Bajeshwar.— B ing of Kings. 

Bamoshi. — A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and heiicp used 
for any chaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Ban A. — A title borne by some Bajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani. — The wife or widow of a Raja. 

Bann or Bunn — Flat land flooded in the 
monsoon and Incrusted with salt when dry, e.g., 
the Bann of Cutch. 

Banza. — Mausoleum, shrine. 

Rao. — A title home by Hindus, either equiv- 
alent to, or ranking below that of Raja. 

Rbqar. — Name for a black soil In Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Bbh. — S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved. — Forests intended to be main 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Bisaldar. — Commander of a troop of horses. 

Bohi, Boz.—Nilgai. 

Bohu. — A kind of fish, Labeo rohita. 

Roti. — Bread. 

Boza. — M uslim fast during Ramazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of “ ruuza.”) 

Rtotwari. — T he system of tenure In which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sabha. — Assembly, Meeting, Council, Con- 
gress. 

Sadhu. — A Hindu ascetic. 

Sadr, sadder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang — A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

SAPFLOWHE.— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(C ARTH AMUs TiNCTORius). ver. kardai, kushanti. 

Saheb. — The native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr. Smith ** would be mentioned 
as “ Smith Saheb,** and his wife “ Smith 
Mem-Saheb,’* but in addressing it would be 
” Saheb,** fern. ** Saheba,** without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as “ Bahadur,” but inferior (=master.) 
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Sauibzaoa. — S on of A person of consequence 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sjdi, Syjbd, Sydd. — 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed's 
(grandson tliiaain. 

Sal — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
Shorsa robusta. 

Sambae.>-A deer, Gbrvus U5i color ; syn 
sarau. 

SamitI.— A ssociation, Vniun, Assembly. 

SAN.— Bombay hemp, Crotaiaria junoica. 

Sanad— ( 1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grante 

Sangathan.— L iterally tying togfther. A 
movement which alms at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self-defence amony Hindus 
A movement to unity the Hindu Community 
against non-Hindu aggression The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman “Tanyim’*q.v 

Sanqram Samiti — War Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movemmt. 

Sanntasi — A Hindu mendicant. 

sari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women. 

Saranjam. — L and held revenue tree or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government oilicial, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and **Diwan” 
are like In value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohainmodaus. But Mohammedans onlv 
are Wail,” “ Sultan," “Amir," “Mir," 
** Mirza," " Miaii," and “ Khan." 

BARKAR. — (1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

SARSVBAH —An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pirre of her husband. 

Sahukar, Saukar, Sowkar. — B anker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc. ; money-lender. 

Sattaqraha — (lit. Insistence on truth), 

passive resistance. 

Satyagrahi — A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

S ATTA . — S peculation . 

SAUDAQAR. — Merchant 

Sawai. — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better tlian others). 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Srmal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombax xalabarioum. 


Srrow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nemor- 
BAEDVS BUBAL1NU8. 

Seth, Sheth. — M erchant, banker. 

I Settlement — (1) The preparation of a 
i cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Keserves are created, (3) the 
dnancial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 

Shahid. — A Musalrnan martyr. 

SiiAiiZADA — Son of a King 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Aiabic)— A chief. 

Shams-ul-Ulama — A Mohammedan title 
denoting** learned." 

Suamsher-Jang. — ** Sword of Battle" (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

SHANBHOG — See PaTWARI. 

Shabtrab. — T he religions law-books of the 
Hindus. 

Shbgadi, seggaree, Shigri — A pan on 3 feet 
vlth live charcoal in it. 

Suer — Tiger. 

Sher, aer, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of tlie country. 
The Railway geer Is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia. — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

Shi AS — Mnsalmans who accept All as the 
lawliil Klialif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifutc of the first three Khalifa. 

Shiguram — S ee Tonga. 

SinSHAM or sissu — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Dalheroia Sissoo. 

Shraddha. — A nnual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the muues. 

Siiruti. — L iterally ** heard ". Vedas revealed 
I to inspired Rishis. 

Shroff. — B anker. 

Shuddiit. — L iterally purification. A move- 
ment started in Raj piitaiia and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
theMalakana Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
■laus for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

SiDi. — A variation of ** Said." Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Piesidency 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army, 

Silladar. — \ native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SiNDUiA. — See under ** Gaekwar." 

Shkiti. — XJ nrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
Aeschynomene aspbea. 

SoNi, Sonar.— O oldFmlth. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable. 

Sowkar —Merchant. 

Swadeshi — L it. Swa - one’s own ; de8hi=of 
country. There is actually a shade of difference 
j between the two, the ** Swa " emphasising the 
I preference against everything par," foreign. 
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bRi OR Shri. — Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
'lADsknt term used by Hindus in speaking of 
1 person mucli respected (never addressed 
>0 him; nearly Esquire’*) : used also of 
(iivinities. The two forms of spelling are 
(/ccasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
$ (that of » in the German Stadt). 

Srijot, SRIYUT. — ^Modern Hindu equivalent 
of ** Mr." 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or leas hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

SUBAB — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule: (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Jtaroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts at 
l;i vision, Hyderabad. 

Subahdar. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule , (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

SUB-DIVISION. — A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan. — A King. 

Sunn AT. — Traditional law followed by Sunnis 

Sunnis — Musalmans who accept the first 
four Khalifo as lawful successors of the Prophet. 

SUPARI — The fruit of the betel palm, Abbca 
CATECHU. 

SUPBRINTBNDRNT.— (1) The chief police officer 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURAj, SUEYA. — Sun. 

SUETI — Native of Surat, specially used ol 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and wliose house speech 
Js Gujarati. Also called “Lfila” or *‘Lalia.” 

SWAMi — A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to Shankaracharyas, Mahaiits ol Matb, 
etc 

Syce, sals. — A groom. 

Syed, Syud. — More variations of ** Said.” 

TABLiau. — The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment. 

Tabut. — See Taziah. 

Tahsil — A revenue sub-dlvision of a District 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — The officer in charge of a tahsil , 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Takavi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural iranrovenients. 
syn. tagai Also ” Tagavi ” ( M. “ Tagai ”) 
Bombay. 

Takli — Small distafF for spinning yarn 
brought into fashion by Mr. Gandhi. 


Tal. — L ake ; Musical time. 

Talak. — Mahomedan term for div^orce 
Talati. — Village accountant. 

Talav, or talAo — A lake or tank. 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talnkdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bomiiuy, 
Madras and Mysore; syn. tashil. 

Talukdab. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in ditferent parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collec tors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

TALBUR. — The name of a dynasty in Sind 
Tam a ku u , T ambaeu. — Tobacco . 

Tamasha. — E ntertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, cxliibition. 

Tambu. — T ent in ttie Bombay Presidency. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding 
water 

Tanzim. — Literally ** organization.” A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education end a closer approacli 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

TAPEDAB.--See Patwari. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhl. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, antheraea 
paphia; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Talti. — Brush woorlfenre or hurdle. 

Tazia. — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried In procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
QRANDIB. 

Telegraphic Transfers.-— See Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Eobbery after strangulation 
>f the Victim. 

Thakur.— (1) The modem equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a bill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thahin. — The brow-antlered deer, Burma 
Oervus eldi 

Thana. — ^M ilitary or Police-Station hence the 
I circle attached to It. 
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TlD or TjJi.— Locust. 

Tjka. — ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on tbe lore 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

'iiKA Saheb.— -H elr-apparcnt in several North 
Indian States 

Tikam ~'l'hc English pickaxe (of which 
“ plkusB *' Is the common corruption. " Tikam'* 
IS dcnvutl in Untionarice from Tiksima— Sharp) 

TiL.-~An ollHccd, SasAMUM IKDIOUM ; also! 
known as Kingtlly in Madras. 

TiLAK — (SJiort .i) the caste mark on the 
lon iKud among llmdiis. 

Tinoal, tandel — A foreman^ subordinate 
otllcor of a ship. 

Tipai, 'J'cajKiy — A table with 8 legs, and hence 
ii^< (1 of any small Linopciin style table. 

TiTAii.— Partridge. 

Tola.— A weight equivalent to 180 gralnt 
(troyj. 


Vaid or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal).— A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 

Vakil.— ( 1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Vbpa. — B evealed sacred books of Hindus. 

VjBDANTA. — The philosophy of the Hpanlshads. 

ViHAAA.— A Buddhist monastery. 

VILLAGE.— Usually applied to a certain area 
lemarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union.— A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

Waaz. — M ahomedan sermon. 

Wada or Wadi — (1) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
dosed land near a village. 

Wakf.— A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 


Tonga— A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top , syn. Shighbam. 

Tote — T he word inv'ariably used by South 
Indian pluiiterH to describe tlieir estates. It is 
douved from tlio Kanarese Ihota and similar 
words m Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
esUte. 

TsiNE.— Wild cattle found In Burma and to 
ih(> southward, Bos soNDAiona * syn. hsalng 
and baiiteng. 


■A Persian word denoting some 


Tumandar.- 
Oillcc. 

Ulema, (Plural of Alim).— Mahomedan learned 
men . 

Umar A.— -Term Implying the Nobles collec- 
tive! v. Plural oi “ Amir." 

UMBAR— A wild lig— (FlOUS QLOMERATA). 

Umbdwar. — A hopeful person ; one who 
woiKs, without pay lu the hope of gaining a 
situation ; candidate. 

Unit. — A term in famine administration 
deiK ting one person relieved for oue day. 

Urdu. — H industani language as spoken and 
written by Musalrnans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urial.— A wild sheep In Nortb-Westerc 
In Ha, OviS viGNEi. 

Ukid, Udid — A pulse, • black grain * (Pha-! 

bolds MUNGO). I 

Urus.— M ahomedan fete held In connexion I 

ith celebration at Uic tomb of a saint. 

UsAR.— Soil made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. I 

UsTAD.— Master, teacher, one skilled In anv 
art or science. 

UTaAMNA.- Among Hindus, consolation vlsil . 
paid on second or third day after tbe death of a ' 

g erson. Among Parsls, a religious ceremonv ! 
eld on the third day after the death of a i 
person. 

Vahivatdar. — O fficer in charge of a revenue 
sub-dlvlsion. with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tabslldar. 


TT Alii. — jijAc ouruar. xiie ufoveruur oi 
Khelat Is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both" Wall " and " Mir." 

Wao — A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

W AMR.— The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet bate.— T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Writer, — South Indian equivalent of babu. 

Y AHA.— Hindu god of death. 

Yoga . — A system of Hindu philosophy. 

I Practice cf breath control, etc., said to give 
I supernatural powers. 

Yogi —A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
^y8tera, a cardinal part of which is that It confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 

Yuhani, — Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zabardast.— Lit. "Upper hand," hence 
strong, oppressive. 

ZABARDA8TI.— Oppression. 

Zamindar.— A landholder. 

Zamindam.— ( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
iodlvidiul or community occupying tbe position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — O f women. Women’s apartment 
harem. 

1 2'*arat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pUgrimage. 

ZiER.--Commemoiative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint. 

ZiLA.— A District 

ZoB-TALABi,— Tribute paid to Junagadb 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 

ZuLM, ZULUH. — Tyranny, Oppression. 



Manners and Customs. 


[ Next to the complexion ol the people, which | 
! X tries from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
i ion 10 India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In Its simplest form a Hindu’s 
irtsa consists of a piece of edoth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
tw a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
iispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
Ins legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
ev^e Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
front, may be seen in thc^, streets in the most 
advanced cities, and In the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the end“ are left loose In front. In 
the greater part of India, ohey are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which Is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end Is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in hie full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button hiB coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the ** parrot's 
beak " of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eve 
can tell from the head-ooverlng whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwai, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions oiten vary 
with climate and occupation. The Bomba> 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in bis pocket ; yet. as 
he must work for long hours in water, he does 
not cover his leas, but suspends onlv a coloured 
kerchief from his waist In front. The Fathar 


of the cold north-wORt, wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to k en 
Off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis Most 
Parsis however have retained tbcir own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the ]']uro- 
pean collar and cuffs The majority ot the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers and i^^hoes, and a tew 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalinan 
ladles wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women arc Qoaha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Miissalman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and in Soutliern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
patted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk* and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, and near the n^'ck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in irritation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms wrists, lingers, the waist 
until motherhood tg attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
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tat! lotus, the rose, and the chainpaKa, are anitM f* 
the niCBt popular object of representation is 
gold or ailTer. 

Caste Marks.—Oaste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark Is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted In 
mourning and on fast'days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is tiie goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent hei. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without It, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot The worship- 
pers of Stdva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp tlieir temples, near tile corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of tlie body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tiilhi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
eiaocarptu ffanUrUK, strung together are worn 
round fheir necks by Vaislmavas and Shaivas, 


respectively The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect 
su'^pend from tiieir necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Budraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock's 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of tiappiness, 
nor mav they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects gieen, 
the Hikli Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned witli any degree of certainty. 


Indian 

The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
» material object, colour, or quality, au animal, 
a relationsliip, or a deity The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or motlier, or sister, 
as the case may be. Tills practice survives 
among the higher classes as well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Tapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhal, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-hirth ot departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandii means 
white, and so dues Arjuua : Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose. Shunaka 
a dug : Shuka a parrot . Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond * Ratna or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chlnna gold • Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and lienee tlicy bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practicallv 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
la doubtful whether the Animista ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits^ 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name / 


Names. 


of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
iieings the reason seems to be that they were 
originullv human 

High-caste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delll^- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy • Vishnu is 
a pervader Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
KeshavA has fine hair ; Rama is a dclighter : 
X«ak8hmnna is lucky : Naiayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day: Subrab- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha Sita is a 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Radha prosperity : Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments . pnama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children ; 
and tlie whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
Miat the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Guota to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
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rt.f first two titles, but the meaniiig of the 
i)ther two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
cod. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
oopt was a Shudra, Bamadas, the famous 
curii’ of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
Mi\ns have made this fashion of calling one* 
M II a servant ot some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
aaines. The Brahmans ot Southern India add 
Aj\vr or Aiyaiigar to thoir names. Shastri, 
Arharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Vlukpfji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Hrahmanical profes.uon of studying and teach* 
ing the sacred bool .a. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma The Sindl i Mai, as in Qidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Ral was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 

I h( Bengali family names, like Bose and (^hose, 
Outt and Mitra, sen and Guha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudalivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Mcnon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names In Norihern India 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Rainji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Gam the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babe, 
Baba, Lala, Sodtil, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


Professional names. — Family naines sonie- 
I times denote a profession . la some cases tiiey 
! migiit liave been conferreni by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix * kar * or ‘ wallah ’ is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surnamo in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
witliout tlicsc alhxes we may have Bliavnagns, 
MuLibaris and J5ilimorias, as among Parsjs. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose jicrsonal name is Vasudev, ids 
father’s nuine Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Ghiplun, is Clup- 
iunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
indicate a profession or a place, as in the case 
of Hindus in Western India Bath wallah, 
Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
wallah and others like them are tell-tale names 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
'•eparation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however. Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
Historical. — ^The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. 0. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to tliose which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.C. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows: — 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.0.250 — EUora, A|anta,EaIi, 
, A.D.750. Sanchl. 

Jalna .. ..A.D.IOOO— EUora. Mount Abu, 
1300. Palltana. 

Brahmlnlcal . . A.D. 500 to EUora, Elephanta, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Dharwar. 


ISainc Dates Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Ohalufeyan . A.D.IOOO — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. BaUur. 

Dravidian ..A.D.1350 — EUora, Tan j ore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tlnnevelly. 

Pathan ..A.D.1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1550. pore. 

fndo-Saracenic A.D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exempUfled 
by the rock- cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being denved from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings ID the facades to admit Ught, and collo- 
nades of pUlars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jalna Architecture Is found 
I in its most highly developed form in the DUwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
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for irna^OA The chancUTWtic of the style 
is grace and lightneBS, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Jlrahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidlan 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the preceded by pillared por- 
ches The outer forms vary The northern 
Brahrainical temples have a < urvc'd pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, winch in the southern or 
Dravidian stylo arc* cn)Wiicd iiy a horhsontil 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in sire, is ornamental with a central 
celt and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style IS aifected bv its northern and southern 
nelehlionrK. taking features from eacii without 
losing Its own special characteristics oi wtiich 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
Introduced Into India by the Mahoinedan inva- 
sion of the thirteeiitli century At old Delhi are 
fine examples iu the Kutub Mosque and Afinar 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosque^ 
and tombs at Ahmcdabad already sliow Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracemc 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehanglr and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of tast* 
the building efforts of previous periods, it*- 
crowning example being tlie Ta) Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dsmasty at Bi]apar at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine profiortions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Fattchpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of groat architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, ts 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedauf 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture. — ^The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practicallj 
non-existent In India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures ma> 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No GivU statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo* 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 


' Egypt, Greece and Borne Sculpture ha«» been 
, used ( xclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
j and to this fact may be attributed the stereo 
! typed forms to which it became bound. The 
; lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
I xceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
1 and dignity of their mass and outline , but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
I Indian sculpture is pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
! and Brahininical cave temples of EUora, Aianta 
and Elephanta. The great Trimurthi in 
the last named of these tenriples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
qpoQ the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Cevlon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. Thev exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta ('axes remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered In 1816 They are 
amted In a species of tempora ; and when first 
rought to light were well preserved, but they 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the authorities. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment have in recent years done a great deal to- 
wards the priiservaticn and study of these mural 
paintings The second period of Indian painting 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jebangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed In a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
6omee.xtont the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks In Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religions character ; this phase of 
fleveiopment being closely allied to the art 
of the caligraphist. As Its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
wlour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the techn.’cal and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not Intended for exhibl- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, accoiding to 
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I '^teru practice, and, when not used as Ulus* 
rrations or decorations to manuscript books, 
v'fe preserved in portfolios. 

Modern Painting. — ^Asthe reign of Shah 
Jalian exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ntent in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid deciine. 
jhc causes of this are attributable to the ab 
Hence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
j>elhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
lie waged in his efforts to brine the whole of the 
j’eninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
lict of the school of Moghul painting becoming 
Htereotyped in its practice. Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahau left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the Isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Flassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the '* Company ” was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its 'existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of Introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings In Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their punxise than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
dlstingul^^ public servants were all imported 
from England ; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Arch» 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England in the l9th Century 
were imitated in India; and were attached to the 
educational system, which bad been pre- 
viously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art is referred to etee- 
where ; and as several of them have confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 


branch of the subject it is sufficient to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occoslonal experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts. It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Prmcipal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1007) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art, and claimed that tlie traditional art 
of India, in Its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to bo released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 

Bombay School of Art. — ^The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by its successive Piiucipals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Bums, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is tha* with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, Industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
artists m India to work on purely archaic 
models, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medisevai painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of Inferior quality illustrat- 
ing oveiy educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of F uro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to jmssess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art> such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Bums, 
administration wore the founding of the Archi* 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished in 1926. Mr. Bums retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by the 
present Director, Mr. W.E. Gladstone Solomon, 
K.I.H , R.B.C. 
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All Solomon iMitiiHy reoi^anised the rourscs 
ot study Tl»e Life Classes which were orf?ani8cd 
at the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent Judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing arc 
still understood, the danger of overdoing tin* 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
^ide witli these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated m tlie Bombay 
School of Art on .» l)aMs ot scholarshijis 
under the itatronago of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd; As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. Thi'^ 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room wldch was exldlnted at Wembley 
in 1924, ami loiind a imuhasiM in England 
The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
palronoge of successive Governors of Bonibaj 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir l^ieslie Wil* 
son, tlie Government of India inaugurated a 
coiniietitioii of Indian Artists in 1927 lor tlie 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. Ihe result of the 
t5om petition was notdied in October 1928, 
when live arti-ts of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and J-ialiore Schools of Art were coin- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings The Bombay School 
undeitook the decoration of (.omiiiittee Room 
“A” (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were cxeiu’ed in oils on (.iiiv.m, were 
llulshcd, and sutcci-sfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls l»y the middle of September 
1929 These deeoiations were original compo- 
sitions of life size llgurcs, symbolising the main 


periods oi Indi.iii Art, and the different branches 
of the Pine and Ajiplied Arts. In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Depaitment independent 
of tlio Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an (xlubition ot the work of all 
' Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press. Her 
Majpsiv the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and selected several of the 
paintings displayed. 

Ezhibiton in London. — 'J'hc India Sociciv ot 
liondon organised an ICxhdiition ot Modem 
Indian Ait in London, vvhi< h was ojieiied by 
11 H the Dili hess ot Voik at the New' Builington 
(lallciics on Deeemher 10, lO.tl The most 
instniftive feature ol tins Kvhihition was that 
the icpieseiil u turn ot India was seeniedhv means 
ol Regional (’oinnuttees whiih collected pietnies 
and siuljduies Horn thin ow'n districts U’hui 
the resjiei 1 ivc sections ot the Evhihitioii devoted 
to Boinl).iv and Bengal wet i* com pat ed, and the 
w'oik tioin Western India leeeivod a most 
tavoiirablc welcome tuiin most of the 
pioniineiil ait critics and joinnaJs ii, 
England. The Regional Committi'e ol Bomba v 
had seleeted a \aiicd and faiilj rejircscntative 
lollectnm of jiaintings, siuliituio, and arehitee- 
tiiial diawmgs At tin leipiest ot this Committee, 
(he Goveinment ot Bombay deputed Mr Glad- 
stone Solomon to siijieivise, aiiaiige, and eata- 
loguethe Bombay exhi Infs m London. Tliewhole 
eiitcnpjise w.is a snecesstul demonstration of the 
aims and ideals of the Boinhuy School ot Paint- 
ing, and since this Exhibition the loiig-sl.andmg 
eontrovirsv as to the Bombay methods ot ait 
tiainmg has eomph'telv lollapsed (lioiigb it is 
ha)dl> to be expected that it will not oeea&ionally 
reasscit itsell in sporadic oiithnrsts here- 
after 
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The archlteilure of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
m the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
It what It was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture Is a subject which at tiie best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit ot 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few 
can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch ot study that the Indian 
has noA as yet developed to its full extent. 


Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Pergusson, whose compendious work 
18 that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergussoo attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground In one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and It 13 sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth ot 
insight in this particular direction. Fergus* 
son’s clossiflcation by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generallv ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that '* India owes the Introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
rehgbn, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236.** 
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Buddhist Work. 

Ferffusson'B first architectural period is 

tipn the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
.t Sanchi with its famous iSorthcrn gateway 
^ perhaps the mo»t noted example. Then 
.re have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
, fries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
trchitecture of greatest interest and most ready 
■it cess to the general student are to be found 
In the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
\janta, Nasik, Ellora, and Eanhcri A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
illuded to in passing. This is the strong 
ihiropean tendency, variously recognized as 
Koman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Jreek, to be observed in the details. The 
lohage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
ot (Iraix'ry, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will he pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples aie perhaps the Dilwarc 
temples near Mount Abu, and he unique ! 
“ Tower of Victory '* at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dra vidian style la the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work oi 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It IS seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable Kylaa*’ is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as m the 
ease of mere caves) but also as to its exterior 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Snrangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

Amongst a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following may be mentioned as particularh 
worthy of study : — Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, Bin- 
drabun, Udaijmr, Benares, Gwalior, <ftc. Tin 
palace of the Hindu Raja Man Singh at 
Gwalior is among the most beautiful architec- 
tural examples in India. So also are thr 
palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig and 
Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the " Indo-Saracenlc " which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architeccuie of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modih- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknowr 
feature hitherto, became a special object cf 


development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of Idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and icd to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
cam© to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the Ecsthetie and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
prmcipal centres of the Indo-Saraccnic style — 

I the former for the renowned luj Mahal, for 
I Akbar’s dcborted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 

{ his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Miibjid and 
I palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have tlie great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Huinayon, Sufdar Jung, (fee., 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that clilfercntiafeii the varieties 
of the stylo there found from tlie variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
hat to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapiir on the Dckhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

At \hiuedal)ad with its neighbours Sirkhe] 
and Ohampanir there seems to be less of i depai- 
tore from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the linteJ and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedanad woik is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary Dcauty of its stone ‘•jali” — 
or pierced lattiee-work, as in the palm tree 
wiudows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
jt the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degiee, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Ool Gumbaz” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
In the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The linteJ also waa 
here practically discarded In favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur stvle shews a bold mascullDe 

S uality and a largeness of structural concep- 
on that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though ID richness and delicacy it docs not 
attempt to rival the work of the further Noith. 
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The modern architectural wurk of India 
divides Itself sharply Into two classes. There 
Is first that of the indigenous Indian Master- 
builder** to be found chiefly in the Indian 
States, particularly those in Rajputana 
Second there is that ol British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most stronglv 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier ^ and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de> 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

To the work of the indigenous *• master- 
builder*’ public attention has of recent yeatb 
l>een drawn with some insiitence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pro^ 
aervatlon of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged— to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
of “li^’ing art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western Ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that tills project should be utilised to give th< 
required linpt'tus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be njao» a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. Tlic advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the ” indigenous Indian” school 
of archesologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of 


the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Oovornrnent services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archamlogy and art, have pointed to the 
“ death ” of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
** another futile revival** I The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
wag accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned The building of Kew 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a deflnite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posteritv. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. 

Tlie controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modem brlld- 
mgs of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and ba/aar. The town of Lashkar In 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
ikinaros, etc., this class of worK may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious 
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'rhe ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture ; the 
second comprises those applied to articles dovote<l 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and , 
trappings, domestic accessories * and to personal ' 
adornment. ! 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and tlie 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range cf their design was less constricted ' 
and their workmanship vas more >aiied 


Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
eus, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review, 
Vlthougb the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
lange but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
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ire Hindu and Mahomedan. Iho iormer may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the iatter was a variation of 
tae great Arabian style, which was brought 
Into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used lor their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but In that of the Malioroe- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and ] 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- | 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each ! 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly I 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of I 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. 

Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges, 
from the massive figures in the Uuddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and tiie detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A carious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Boman and 
Mediroval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship tlian those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except whore Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement m the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The Invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won- < 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic ! 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- I 
mg. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken ' 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
'Composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
Stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ng in hard stones was of Italian origin, It proved 

be one emmently suited to the genius of the 
ndian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ines of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 


les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
aro extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India : and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by tire and the 
sword It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and tlieir decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
! sixtcentli century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
arc masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved tlmlicr fronts and Inner courtyards 
of houses In Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
I picture. qiieness and beauty the structural 
I beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
j screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
I in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use In India before Knropoans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
cheste and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlavg of coloured woods, Ivory 
ind metal ; while In some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
I saudalwood is grown, jewel cases and iKixes are 
I enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
i perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
j Indian development of decoration as applied 
I to woodwjrk. 

Metal Work. — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
aiwavB been the two metals most wide! y used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand : and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
vorking of the material with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
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applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship Is the production of a perfect article wiWi- 
out anv decoration. The reason beinR that the 
sMKhtc'st t('chnical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, Imt can be hidden or diSE^uiaed of 
®ne wlilch is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and Industrious, but judged 
by tills test their works often exliibit a lack ol 
care and exactness in tlie structural jiortlon 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rareiv to be met with 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective constniction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose 

Textiles. — ^The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or cxoelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 


perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no machine-made faiiries have ever equalled 
lie finest ha id work of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed i>v the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving, 
'•’he printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced In India. The nearest approach to 
these IS in carpets and mgs. This art was in- 
troduced from rersia ; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their instructors either in colour or design 
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Tlic ancient monuments of India are as varied 
as they are numerous Until a few years ago, 
tlie earliest known were tlic brick and stone 
erections of the Maurva jieriod, a group of mounds 
at l^aunya Nandang.irh, illustrative of tlic Vedic 
funeral «'UStoms aii<l assignable rouglily to the 
7th or 8tli century B C., and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of llajagriha of about 
the same period. The absence of structures of 
an earlier pcriotl was tlrn supposed to bo due 
to the fact that all jirevious arcliit.ecturc had 
been of wood and liad completely jienshed. The 
reei'nt excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, 
in Sind and at Harappa in the Ihinjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved tliat as far iiack as tlio 3rd or 4th 
millenniuin B C. and probably much earlier still, 
India was in possession of a higlily developeil 
civilization with largo and populous cities, 
well built houses, temples and puijhc buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by tlie peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Mohciijo-duro and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- 
imposed one upon the ruins of another 
The structures that ha\ e so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site. Those of the thinl or earliest are 
the best in style ; those of the first the poorest 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. All were 
built of well burnt, brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving 
access to the upper rooms. In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 


including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper im- 
plements and \es8cls, terracotta figurines and 
toys, sliell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain. 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B C. of a highly developed city life , 
ana tne presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sinner and supe- 
iior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
It is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the 
common variety grown in the Punjab to-day 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of 
tortoises, turtles and ghanal, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant. Besides 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the oulti - 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proflclencj in the jeweller’s and potter's arts. 

Monumental Pillars. — The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Mauray 
period, include, besides the caves to be referred 
to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patali- 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
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t dirts of Asoka (Circa 250 B.C.), the remains 
of a large pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
Stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
benares. Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
iro known besides the Elephant capital 
of a 14th at Sankisa aud a fragment of a 15th 
,it Benares. Ten of them bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Launya-iNandangarh column m 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, vtz,^ a Persepofitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka's time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benosee. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordi>nary precision and ac- 
curacy, and orlginaNy supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety pr<yi.ched by the 
Buddha. Several pieces of this wneel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archaeological 
Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B.C, 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at 
Eran in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Century A.D. All those are of stone , but there 
IS one of iron also. It is near the Qatb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speak** of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra 
identified with Chandragupta II- (A.D. 876, 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus at that age forging a bai 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, esiiecially m th< 
Madras Presidency. No less than tiventy exist 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jama temple at Muda- 
l»ldri, not far from Mangalore An interestmg 
disco very was lately made concerning the Iron 
I’lllar at Dhar, Ceiitial India Thu Pillar is 
like that at New Delhi, one of those large sued 
])r()du(ts of ancient Indian mct.il workcis wliuh 
ha\e cxtited the admiration of modern metal- 
lurgists Tlie Pillar is now broken in thiee 
pieies, measuring together more th.ui 43 leet 
in length, and there is reason to belle^e that a 
lourth piece 7 feet long has disappeared The 
<late and purpose of the Ihllur were iiTueitiim 
until a recent distovcry which is of an inscription 
of the time of tlic J’arumnra King Blioja ol Dhar, 
A D 1018-00, fragments ol wliifh were found 
in a Dhar mosque wluch otcupies the site of a 
grammar school cstubhshed by that King Tins 
18 held to llx the period when the lullar was made 
Topes. — latupas, known as diigabas lu Ceylon 
aud commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of rehes hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jama legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jamas bmlt stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of this kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
KankaliTila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited In 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Hanchi m Bhopal is the most intact and entire 


of Its class. It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 
Hound the drum is an open iiassage tor circum- 
ambuiatlou , ana the whole is eucloaed oy m mas- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The original 
stupa, which was of brick aud not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as his lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
Sir John Marshall's recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Ainravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper at JHiarhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utihsed 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
Ibo bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stones of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
m [luint of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now m the British and Madras Museums. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppe in 18 J8, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an mscnptiou on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by nis kinsmen, the Sakyas. It 
this interpretation is correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise. 

Caves — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, ume-tentbs belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated lo Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Eliora and Ajanta in Nizam's 
Dominions, Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 miles 
north of Gaya, and Udayagin and Kliandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa. The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, viz,, the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jamas. The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
which were excavated by Asoka and bis grand- 
"ou Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik. Tbe^ have been assigned 
to 200 B C. by Fergusson and Dr. Burgess. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall's recent researches and 
from cpigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modem. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the chaUyas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped wmdowg over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
iisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
L hey are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas The second (lass consist of a half 
surrounded by a number of cells, lii the latei 
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riharai there was a sanctum in the centre of tht 
back wall containing a large image of JBuddha 
Hardly a ehaUya is found without one or mor< 
viharas adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 
plee that at Elephants near Bombay is perbapt 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D 


Aryan and Dravidian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards. In the Indo- Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal 


But by far the moat renowned cave-temple of I tower. The roost notable examples of the first 
the Hindus is that known as Eailasa at Eilora i kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 


It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated bv the 
llashtrakuta kmg, Krishna 1, (A. D. *768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
reilings of the upper porch of the main shrine 
Of the Jaina oaves the earliest are at Khanda- 

R iri and Bdayagiri ; those of the mediseval type, 

1 Indra Sabha at Eilora ;and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Kasik. The ceilings of man} 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which wore cxo- 
cutod at various periods between 350-650 A.D I 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. I 
Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried $tupas, among which we notice foi 
the first time reprcficntations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, frleres of nude Erotos bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Fwhawar. locally known as 8hah-1i-ki-Dheri, 
which was explored In 1901), brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, thf 
most remaikable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
doubt as to the mound being the ttupa raised 
over a portion of the 1) dy reilcs of Buddlia by tbi 
Indo Scythian king Kanlshka. They were 
presented bv Lord Minto*s Government to the 
Buddhists of Burira and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay. To about the same age belong the 
^upat &t Bfanikvala in the Punjab opened bv 
Ranjit Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and 
Court, in IfiSO. ^ome of them eontamed eolpp 


baneswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abo. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
s^'le is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas,* on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. 1 hey are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and aie rather models of temples 
than raf/is. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned tlie temple of Eailasaratb at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Eailasa at Eilora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Trichinopolv are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chaiukyan by Fergussoii. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the honrontol treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples of this type exist 
at Dambal, Battihah, Tilliwalli and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it IS in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid 
Bclur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
Id its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — Wc now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. 3’hey have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 


T*vnn 'fined to the north-west of India. The Brahmi 

J axlla during the winter of 1932-13 what pioved , was read fiom left to right, and from it have been 
nionaslerv so far nneaithed in 1 evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
riSin 1 ^ “ Ini< tl‘erewasaninseilptloji | India. The Kharoshthi was written froni right 

era and j to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
70 A D i Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 

structural Temples -Of this class the thj Brahmf‘'“Tue 

aknfi?! I W ^**^P®*’ temple at reference has been made above One groun of 

has been engravedonrocks andar- 
distrlct of Cawnpore and the tem]>les at Tigowa, I other on pillars. They have been found from 
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KtiftiiiUiidei i)illar liiocriplioii, a^aiu, discover* 
(>({ in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
rhe birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
.liHPuted. Another noteworthy record is the 
insertion of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had bepn known for a long time but Bir John 
Margball was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which wag a Oaruda pillar, in honour of the 
(!od Vasiideva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who IS described as an envoy of KingAntial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
;t Bhagamta^ which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an lodo-Scytiiian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
ai:d sixteen villages to gods and Brahman)' 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
tiistory of India at tbe different periods the 
inscriptions are invaluable records, and ate the 
only light but for which we are * forlorn and 
hhnd.* 

Saracenic Architecture — This begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
'Ihelr first mosques w»re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparative! V slight alterations. The 
mosque called Arhat-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Outb Miner are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
' and at the same time was charactensed by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
KhiJji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances o! the secular and 


ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Oaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this typo» the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
^ikandar Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Kadam 
Kasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
iynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
uhtt great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
‘rom all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
‘hree small domes. Of the various forms 
vbich the Saracenic architecture assumed/* 
'ays Fergusson, ** that of Ahmedabad may 
probably b#‘ considered to be the most elegant.*' 
Ct is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidl 
Sayyid*B mosque, the earved niches of the 
nninarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabi and domed and panelled roofs is so 
xqnisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
<tyle is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
tra st with this was the form of architecture 
employed by tie A dll Sbahl dynasty of Bija- 
pnr. There Is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jam! Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Go! Gunibaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
negan to evolve it«elt during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Bikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. “The force and originality of the 
Htyle gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. ’’ And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Maha) at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Motf Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
roemt of bis time. 


Indian 

For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on ail the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
tune, which was not based on any common 
scientlOc principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
ft view to remedying tins confusion that the 
tJovernment of India took the matter up in 
l‘)04, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
arid through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below • 

“In India we have already a standard time 
which is very generally, thousrh by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 


Time. 

lines throughout India and which is 5h 21m. 
lOs. In advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burmu, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

•‘The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Koyal Society has onee more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advisee the Government of India upon matters 
5onnected with its observatories, writes — * The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5J 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
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mont upon the oxiHtmg arranRenicnts ; but that 
for International scientilic purpodea the hourly 
Konc system, making the time 5 hours In advance 
of Greenwich In the west, and 6 hours in advance 
In the east of India would be preferable.* 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systemh all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zou' hystom, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the Second suggestion, but as site is not, and 
us she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape (Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It IS believed that this will be the better 
solution. There arc obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
ricliost and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times ditfenng by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line India has be- 
come accustomed to a unitorra stanciaid in the 
Madris time of tlio railways; and tiie substitu- 
r.iou for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; wliile it would, in all 
probability, be stronglv opposed b\ the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
tiiat whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
it IS certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway ditl(*red from local time, 
It might postpone or even aitogetlier prevent 
tlie acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, tnat undei 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than tiiat of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs 

“It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clock** in Indju by 8ra 
608. 'J hey would tiien represent a time 61 
hours lastiT than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below w'ould l>e 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is iii advance of or behind local 


time respet lively. — Dibruparh 51 S .Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 b., Allatiabad 2 F , Madras 9 F., 
Jjahore 33 F., Bombay 39 I<’., Peshawar 44 F,, 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta u2 l*. 

“ This standard time would be as inuch as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mand.ilay 
and liangoon.rcsiicetively, and since the raiiwa> 
system of Burma is not connected w'ltu that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Kan goon local time, it i-^ not suggested 
that Indian htaiidaid Time should be adopted 
in Burma It is proposed, however, that in- 
st(‘ad Of using Kangoon Standard I'liue as <it 
present, which is Gh. 24m 478. m advance ol 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cne hour in advance 
ol Indian Standard Time, or 6* hours ahead of 
(Jreenwich time, and w'ould correspond with 
97“ 30* E. longitude The change w ould bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
Eurofican and wiili Indian tiiiuy and would 
(among other things) simplify tclegiaphic com- 
munication w'lth other loiintries. 

“Standard time will thus have been lived foi 
railways and telegraphs for the whole of the 
I Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminenily advisable, is a matb'r 
which inufet be left to the local community in 
each case. ‘ 

it IS difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standanl Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not tliey would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain itc own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
t.wcnt>-four minutes in advance of Standard 
rune In iiombuy the first reception of tiie 
proposal was hostile, but on reconsideration the 
Chamber ol Commerce ilccided in tavour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality broiiglit 
ill a side resolution bv whi<*h the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirt>-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Isl 
January 1900 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time , in Burma the Burma Standard Turn 
became universal. Calcutta retains it« formei 
Calcutta time, but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municifiahty and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate stundanl time of High Water may be found h\ adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below: — 


Gibraltar 

. . . . sub, 

n. 

0 

M.| 

82 Rangoon Kiver Eiilr.inee 


ti 

J 

M. 

35 

Malta 

. . . nan 

1 

84 , Ih naiig 

sidf 

I 

39 

Karachi 

sub. 

2 

.S.S . Singapore . 


3 

25 

bomoa> 

m • • g. 

1 

44 } Hongkong . , 


4 

27 

Goa 

. . ,. 

o 

44 , dhaughtti . . 

. odd 

0 

34 

Point de Galle 

. . . . add 

0 

12 ; Vokohama .. 

3 

6 

Madras 

. . . sub 

5 

6 ! Valparaiso ,, 

sub. 

4 

40 

Calcutta 


i» 

19 1 Buenos Ayres 

add 

4 

9 

Rangoon Town 

” add 

2 

41 ( Monte Video 

• • »» 

0 

32 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures 


Mi tli« iMirreney of liidtH Ih based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
i^rnerally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possibie in all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
\jlne of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
nure silver) was approximately equal to 2? , 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs 1,000=£]00), But 
titter 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared witii gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
I'xctiange, until at one time the gold value of 
tne rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
cold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
fonaeen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved In 1893 to close the mints to tlic free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of tiie rupee to Is. 4d., and tlien introduce u 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. Eroiii 

1899 onwards the value of the ru^iee was 
tjiaintained, with insignificant huctuations. 
It the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
I’ebruary 1920 when the recommendation ol 
the Committee appointed in the previous yeai 
that the rupee sliould be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of mono) statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails througliout 
Kurope. Large numbers are not piinctuatid 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but to 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
N one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
nut as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi 
\alent of (a^ut) £6.667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs, 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
h' read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1>^73, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
alter 1899. With the rupee at Is 6d. a lakh 
I equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is equiva* 
tnt to £750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
'iiat the rupee Is divided into IG annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
l oth Indians and Europeans The anna was 
' irmerly reckoned as l|d., it may now be 

"uglderei as exactly corresponding to Id. 
' I'C anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weight* — 'I'lic V. 11 ion's systems of weights 
'! in India loinbiue uniformity of siahs with 
" iitnso vuriatioiib in the weights ot units. 


'i'lie sialis list'd g( ni'i.illy 1 liiougliuiil Nuilhi'in 
] India and less eoiniiioiily in Madias and stan- 
1 dardized in Bombay I'resideney iiiidi'i tbe 
1 Bombay Weights and Measures Act, lt)32, may 
! be thus expressed as one mauud = 40 s(*eis, 

I one secr=8() tolas The actual weigiit ot soei 
: vanes greatly fiom district to district and even 
Irom village to village in India except in Bombay 
I l*i(‘sidcnev In the standard system the tola 
I IS of 180 grains, and seer thus weighs 2 057 lbs 
I and the mauml 82.28 lbs. This standard is 
I .ilso used in olTioial reports. 

I Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
; universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
! change what vanes is not the amount cf money 
I to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
I ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 

1 In other words, prices in India are quantity 
; firicoB, not money prices. When the figure of 
I ifuantity goes up, this of course ineaus that the 
I price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
arc not ‘Utogetlier unknown in England espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworilis of 
many gro( cries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are (ommonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling, if it be desired to convert quantity 
prices horn Indian into English denominations 
witiiout liuving recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 ib., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d , 1 seer 
per rupee~(about) 3 lb. for 28 , 2 seers per 
rupee=:(Hboiit) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India gencrallv is the bigha^ whicli 
vanes greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square mites or lu acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
ineabiircs iiave never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
I vary from town to town and village to village 
m a way that could only work satisfactorily 
I so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
! were bolf-contained and before roads and rali- 
! ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
' IS worse. Thus m the United Provinces alone, 
I the maund of sugar weighs 484 seers in 
I Gawnpore, 40 in Muttra, 724 m Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Motadabad, 434 in Saharaopur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 484 in Sfaah'> 
jehaepnr, 51 in Goshan gunge. The raeiind 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs to the Factory 
maund of 74 Ibe. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs. which apparentlv answers 
u> the Forest Department maund in use at the 
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Fuel Depot, and the Madras niaund, which 
■ome authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry •—These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefl* 
uitely. There are variations ol every detail 
of weights and measure" in every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble whicli this stati: of things 
causes are heavv Municipal and commercial 
bodies are coutiuiially returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The 8u(<reino and ProvincJal Gov- 
ernments have maie various attempts during 
40 vears past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Go veni merit departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful ** lead ** whicli 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at difTereut times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ern luont of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they piesented in 
1912 an ad interim reiiort which has been 
issued for public discusHion. In brief, it point'- 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. Iho Ciommittee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
licartily welcome by the people. Thev thought 
that legislation ooinpulsoniy applied ovei 
large areas subject to manj diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
In bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully as a *' lead " supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, gavo^r Jaire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the liiast 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni 
form weights and measures, the miit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system starU^d in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system a^eadv prevailing there 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Qovemment of India in October, IVIS, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 

Mr. C. A. Siiberrard (Pregident). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Eustomji Fardoonji, 


This Committee report(>d, in August 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on thp 180 grain tola. 
The rciiort says: — Of all such systems there 
Is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Hallway weights The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
•leighbounng districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
Vorth-Wegt Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own whieh the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are : — 

For India 

8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 

8 chawulb = 1 ratti 

8 rattis s= 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 

5 tolas = 1 chatak 

16 ohataks = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 maund 

For Burma 

2 small ywes = 1 large ywc 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pt‘8 =1 mn 

5 pesor^iraus ~ 1 mat 

1 mat =; 1 ngamn 

2 ngarniiB = 1 tikal [vis?. 

lOO tlkals «= 1 peiktha or 

The tola IS th(‘ tola of 180 grains, equal to 
hhe rupee weight The vlss lias recently been 
•Ixed at 3 60 lbs or 140 tolas 

Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Heport and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
>rdera in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
idvlsableto standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading "Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
. Measures Committee and having received 
; the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
I raents. At the same time they provi«>loDally 
i undertook to assist provincial legislation 
I or standardisation and stated that " if subse- 
I quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
I the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
I Government of India will be prepared to under- 
1 take such legislation, but at present they con- 
I sider that any such step would be premature. 

I Provincial Government Action — Amongst 
[the Mirioiis Piovincial Govornmeiits in India, 

I Bombay Government is the only one which has 
.'taken aetion to standardize the weights and 
raoasiiros, etc , used in trade in the Presidency, 
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jt is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
\\ ith the people of India, that it is a continent | 
I atiier than a country. Nowhere is the complex i 
. haracter of Indians more clearly exemplified I 
tiian in the physical type of its inhabitants ! 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
(oirkha*, Pathans, Sikhs, Kajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, 1 amils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
iiiliahitants of India — the Dravidians — difter al* 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
riearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. I’hey have been displaced in the North- 
W est by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
tliose of Burma, which is India only m a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Eisley (Caste, 'J'ribe and Bace, 
Indian Census Iteport, 1901 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
0) into seven main physical types. 1 here M’ould 
be eight if the Andamanese were Included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded 
The Turko-Iraoian, represerted by the 
lialoch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Proiitier Province. Probablv 
formed by a fusion of I’urkiand Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature In these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probablv 
tins peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 


The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Baj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Kajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
f'()mj)lexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, liead long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Diavidian elements. Tliis 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turkc- 
Hanian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
oegree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
t-ne higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower Dravidiaii 
elements are more pronounced, 
f Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
"UTiQ in the United Provinces, in parts of Raj- 
putana and In Bihar and represented in its up- 
I'cr strata by the Hindustani Brahman and In its 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish browm to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature is low'er than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
'I he higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans, while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet Its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
cr a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the leal clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
I of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups' 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose 
medium, wnth a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and Its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the w'ide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
I bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
1 limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kancts of I^hul and Kulii ; tlie Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim the Limbus. Murmis and 
Ourungs of Nepal : the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hydcral>ad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and ChoTA Nagpur. Its most 
characteiistic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical specimens the stature 
Is short or below mean ; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black , hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
I long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
I flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
I India, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
' roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
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Comorin. On the east and tiie west of tlie deposit wliich is here treated as Dravidian these 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
conterrainous with the Gliats, wliile furtlier nortii ])ear, but even among them traces of the original 
it reaches on one side to the Aravalhs, and on stock survive in varying degrees, 
the other to the liajmahal Hills Wliere the The areas occupied by these various types do 
original characteristics have been unchanged by not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
contact with Indo- \ryan or Mongoloid people, must bo sliown on an ethnographic map. They 
the type Is remarkably uniform and distinctive melt into each other insensibly : and although 
Jjaboiir Ik the birthright of the pure Dravidian at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
whether* hoeing tea iri AKsam, the Diiars, of tract to anotlicr, an observer whose attention 
Ceylon, cutting rice in tlie swamps of Eastern had been directed to the 8ui)ject would realise 
Hengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets clearly enougli that the physical cliaracteristics 
of Calcutta, ttangoon and Singapore, he is of the people had undergone an appreciable 
recognizable at a glance l)y his black skin, bi^. change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportion of what particular stage in his progress the trans* 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social formation had taken place. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The progress of urbanisation in India — if Ireland 50 8 per rent, in Canada 53 7 per cent, 
there lias been any progress at all — has been in the ESA 50 2 per cimt and in England 
very slow during the past tliirtv years, tlie and Wales, HO pi i cent 
whole inerease being a little more than one pei 

rent Tlie yiereeiitage of llie niiian po]iuUtum The gieab'st degree of growth has been in the 
to the total IK only 1 1, wlueh liowe\ei shows an iiiiinlier of towns with a population of from 
inerease of 0 H per cent sinec the last census, 20,000 to r>0,()()(>, the* total popnUtion of which 
due partly to the natiiial increase ot tlu* pre- is now ne.irU double that of towns of .50,000 to 
('Xisting niban population and paitlv to migia- 100,000 All (lasses of towns have increased 
tion fiom rural aieas Tlu' peieentage of iirlian in population, excejit tiiose with populations 
# population ranges from 3 4 in Assam to 22 6 of betw'eeii 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
in Bombay whuh is the most uiiianised of the undei 5,000 'I’lius the large industrial and 
major provinces Coinjiared to tins, the iiiiian semi-iud list rial towns have benelltted at the 
population in Eranee is 40 jier cent , in Noithein expense of the smalk'r towns 

DISl’Rlin/riON OF l»OlMIb\TIO\ IN (OiOEFS OF TOWNS ACCOllDTNG TO SIZE 
\N1) IN lU'UM. Tl-.llUi'l OI<\ 


Class of I’laees 


Total Population I 

lUiiul Aimis 
IJ I luin Ari'as 

Towns having J 00 000 
ami ovei 

Towns having 50,000 to 

100.000 I 

Towns having 20,000 l«> ' 

50.000 i 
Towns having 10,000 td 

2 (», 0()0 I 

Towns having 5,000 to ' 

10.000 ; 

Towns having undi i i 

5,000 . I 



Migration. — Of the population of the Indian ■ t ms 2(58 870, Trinidad and 'I’obago 138,667, 
Empire only 730,546 weie enniiK^rated as bora, ItiitisU OiiMiia 130,510, Fiji 75,117 and minli 
in other paits ot the woild Ol these 595,078 sm.illei iiumbeis in 3’angiiuMka, Jamaica, 
aie of Asiatic birth, 118,089 ol European birtli i Zan/ilMi , l^ganda and Hong Kong There arc 
and 17,379 others. 'I’he emigi.ition liom India j .iliont 11,000 Indians s(,.ittered in numbers of 
is approxnnatelv 2 5 niillioii, the balance of | iindi i 2,000 m various other paits of the Biitish 
migration being against India. 1 Enipiie and })robai)l\ about 9,000 in the British 

Nl<‘s The total number of Indi.ins m the 
Neaily all of these luigiants arc resident in Empire outside India is 2,30(),()00 Outside the 
othei parts ot the Pritish I'hnpire There aie iOmjnre tiieie aie about 100, 000 Indians, 25,000 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of bonthiin tiie Dutch East Indies, 35,000 m Dutch 
Africa, of vvliom 142,079 are found in Natal Ouiana, 7,500 in Madagaseai ancl smaller iiuin- 
Tliere are 26,759 ill Kenva, tlu' othei oveisras Ik*is in Portuguese East Africa, the USA, 
Indian cviminunities in order of size arc Maun- IVr.sia, liaq and other countries. 




MILLIONS TOTAL MALE FEMALE RURAL URBAN LITERATE 

POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION 
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RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it ie coloured bv 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
alms at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of al parties 
to register as many adherents as possible In view, 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns. “ So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab”, 
he says, "that disputes as to whether a man 
was Adi Dharmi (Adherent of the original reli- ! 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 
S follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 

S robably a Pars! and just as possibly either a 
ew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following tabic — 


Beligion. 


Actual 

number 

inl»21. 

(OOO's 
omitted .) 


Proportion 

per 

10,000 of 
population in 
1921. 


Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase 4 
Decrease — ). 
1911-1921. 


Ulndu - 

Arya 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 

Iranian IZoroastrianCParsi)] 
Musalman 

Christian 

Jew 


Primitive (Tribal) 

|[iscellaneous(MlnorEellgionsand rellgionsnot returned) 


239,195 

408 

4,336 

1,252 

12,787 

110 

77,678 

6,297 

24 

8,280 

671 


6,824 

-f 10-4 

15 

-l-92'l 

124 

-I-33-9 

36 

-f 6-2 

365 

-t-10*5 

3 

-f 7-8 

2,210 

-f 13 

179 

-f32»6 

1 

-f-10*9 

236 

— 15-3 

16 

+ 3,072-6 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
iiK'roaso in the number of those returned as 
" miscellaneous’'. This Is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adl-Hindu, 
Adi-Dravida, etc., under "miscellaneous”. 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, .he United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Eajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and 8ind. They form about 
32 per cent, of tlie population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent. 
In H yderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in llajputana, 
AJraer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 

MAIN STATISTICS OF 

Tlie Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 852,837,778, ciz., British Terri- 
tory 271,526,033 and Indian States 81,810,845 
giving an increase of 24,070,742 In British 
Territory and 9,224,666 in Indian States. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of variation in the countrj 's population at the 


Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable numiier 
under .this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

Christians. — Tlic Ciinstian community now 
numbers Just 61 millions of jiorsons in India 
or 1 79 per cent of the jiopulatlon This 
constitutes an increase of 32 5 i>er cent over the 
last census of which 20 per cent Is ascribed to 
conversions during the decade 1921-31 Nearly 
60 per cent of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 35 persons m every 1,000 of 
the population ot the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent in 
Cochin and 31 . 5 per cent in Travancorc. Else- 
where the Christians are scattered over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


last tw^o censuses and in the last 50 shears 


— 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1881 

to 

1931. 

Whole India , . 

+10.6 

+1.2 

+ 39.0 

Provinces 

+10.0 

+ 1.3 

+ 36.8 

States . . 

412.8 

+1.0 

+46.6 


CENSUS OF INDIA 1931 -Population of Provinces and States. 
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Census of India 1931. 
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Variation calculated from 1901-1931. t Variation calculated from 1891-1931. 
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TinneveUy With Palamcottah . . 109,068 11,314 1,098 458 108 + 12 1 + 11 9 + 8 6 + 164.8 

Mysore 107,142 10,714 887 420 173 + 4 7 17.7 + 27.6 + 77.7 

Salem 102,179 23,065 973 339 72 — i6 2 — 11 7 + 95 6 + 101.7 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses : — 


Age-group. 

1931. 

1921. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 1 

Fe- 

males. 

0—10 

2,802 

2,889 

2,673 

2,810 

10—20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

20—30 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1,766 

30—40 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 


Age-group. 

1931, 

1921. 

Males 1 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

1 Fe- 
males 

40—50 .. ' 

968 ' 

891 

1,013 

967 

50—00 

661 

545 

619 

606 

60—70 

269 

281 

347 

377 

70 and over. 

115 

125 

160 

180 

Mean age . 

23 2 

22 8 

24 8 

24.7 


The mean age in India is only 23.02, as 
against 30.6 in England and Wales. The rate 
of Infant mortality in India in tine decade 
1921-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
years. It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City 

1 1925. 

1 1926. 

1927. 

1928 

1929. 

1 1930. 

Bombay . . 

357 

255 

316 

314 

30] 

298 

Calcutta . 

326 

372 

340 

276 

259 

268 

Madras 

279 

'll 

00 

240 

289 

259 

246 

Rangoon . 

352 

320 

294 

341 

321 

278 

Lucknow . . 

260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Dellii . . , , 

183 

1 

238 

20] 

210 

259 

199 


Special causes contnbute to the high moitaUty 
of infants m India. 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoBa or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
Including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
and enteritis. 

Sex Batio. — The figures of the population 
oi India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
census, show a further continuation of the steady I 
*aji in the proportion of females to males that I 


has l>ceu going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised m infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole. The all-India 
ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 051 females per 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded. Where 
females are in excess, the excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexes 
are approximately equal. 
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Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
IXioduB and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
agt‘ of 1 5 years . 

Number per 1,000 oj total marned who are under 
15 years. 


rrovinees, etc 

Malei 

1 

Females. 

India .. 

65 

7 

157 

3 

Burma 

1 

H 

6 

7 

India Projier 

68 

0 

161 

8 

Hindus 

73 

1 

164 

1 

Muslims 

1 59 

4 

174 

3 

Jafus 

32 

r, 

108 

3 

Ti ibal . . 

49 

6 

93 

3 

Sikhs 

26 

9 

74 

6 

(liristians 

15 

4 

1 

3 


l 


Widows and Remarriage - Inlant marriage 
natural^ involves iiiiaiit walowhood, a feature 
of no slgniflcaiice wlieie reman iage is allowed, 
but of serious importance wheie it is not 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931 , but the geneial ratio ot 
widows has decrc'ased as eompau'd with 1921 
Jn the 1921 eensus there were 175 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a llgiire whleh had lalleii 
in 1931 to 155. Jt is, however. Jams and 


Hindus who place an elfoitive ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communities 
tlie total ratio of widows has fallen ; Jain widows 
in 1931 were 253 p(‘r 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu femal(‘s has talltm to 169 in 
1931 On the other hand, there has alrcadv been 
a very remarkable increase in child widows 
partienlarly under the age of 5 years, whudi ean 
! be attributi‘d to the rush of marriages anticipa- 
tory to the (Jhild Marriage llcstraint Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will eontribub' 
large nurn!Kir,s of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census imlcss there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow remarriage in Hindu society generally. 
Jn every thousand Hindu women there arc still 
1 69 widowed, 22 of whom arc under thirty years 
of age and over a quarter of those under 20, 
In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they arc still iiiicoramon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever tlicy take place. 


Proportion of widows tn the population per 1,000 
of all religions. 


Age 

1931. 1 

1 921 . 

All ages 

155 

175 

0-5 

1 

1 

5—10 

•> 

5 

10- -1.5 

10 

17 

15 20 

34 

41 

20- 30 

78 

92 

30—40 

1 

212 

212 

40 60 

507 

494 

60 and ovei 

802 

814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy. — ^The number of persons In India 
literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Litt'racy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letti'r and to reiul the answer to it, lias grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
Is at present not very liigh in comparison with 
countries in the west. Ninety-five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and loss than 40 half 
a century ago. Burma leads the provinces m 
the matter of literacy ; for in that province 
literacy, even If not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries of which almost every Burman village 
has at least one Cochin, Travancore and 
Baroda follow Burma in the oriier of hteraev 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


in population and in spite of having started w’lth 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth. 

Literacy is much more prevalent 111 towns than 
in the country, as both tiie need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it are greater. An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 male<» and 149 out of 1 ,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English in towns aie 1,473 
males and 434 females. 

The coimtry taken as a w'hole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a little less 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. Besides the 
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difficulty, still felt very strongly in most pro- 
vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
lemale education is the early age of mariiage, 
which causes girls to he taken from school 
l>efore they have reached even the standard of 
the primary school leaving certihcatc. 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
.r.iins, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities arc the Parsis, 
Jews, Biirmnns, Jams and Christians The 
tollowmg table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect ot literacy — ■ 



Numlicr 

Bc'ligion. 

Iier 1,000 
who are 


literate. 

All religions (India) 

05 

Hindus 

84 

Sikhs 

01 

.I«iins 

353 

Buddhists 

00 

/oroastrians (Parsis) 

791 

Muslims 

04 

('hristiaiis 

270 

.Tews 

416 

'I’nbal 

7 

others 1 

10 


English Language. -Lileracv in Imglish 
laiiguag** IS still Jess in India and is confined 
mostly to the towii-dwclling population. Two 


hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males 
and 28 out of every 1 0,000 females are literate 
in English, and both sexes taken together 123 
out of 10,000. Viewed in relation to the various 
religions and communities, the figures are as 
follow — 


Eeligion. 

Number 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and overs 
who arc 
htcrate in 
English 

All religions ( I ndia) 

123 

Hindus 

113 

Siklis 

151 

Jams 

306 

Buddhists 

119 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

5,041 

Muslims 

92 

Chiistians 

919 

Jews 

2,636 

Tubal 

4 

Others 

28 


Teriitorially. Cochin State leads in htt'racy 
in English with 307 per 10,000 ; Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (158) 
coming next. 

Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. 


The pimcipal languages arc given in the following statement - - 




Total number of sjieakers 
(OOO’s omitted ) 

Nuinbei jier 10,000, 
of total population. 

Language. 

1931 

Males, j Females 

1921. 

Males. Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Western Hindi 


37,743 

33,804 

50,210 

46,504 

24,055 

2,090 

1,990 

iVngali 


27,517 

25,952 

25,239 

1,523 

1,527 

'J’elugu 


13,291 

1 3,083 

11,874 

11,727 

736 

770 

Marathi 


10,573 

10,317 

9,296 

9,095 

585 

607 

'I'amil 


10,073 

10,339 

9,284 

9,496 

558 

608 

Jhmjabi 


8,799 

7,040 

8,961 

7,272 

487 

414 

Hajasthani 

.. 

7,271 

6,627 

6,656 

6,025 

403 

390 

Kaiiarese 


5,690 

5,516 

5,253 

5,121 

315 

325 

< hiya 


5,485 

6,709 

4,952 

5,192 

304 

336 

Gujerati 


5,610 

5,240 

4,967 

4,585 

311 

308 

Burmese 


4,332 

4,622 

4,135 

4,288 

240 

266 

Malayalam 
Lalmda (or 

Western 

4,533 

4,605 

3,736 

3,762 

267 

271 

Punjabi) 


4,603 

3,963 

3,050 

2,602 

255 

1 273 
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The necessity of a common medium of con* i central India. In their pure forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise languages may be scienMcally distinct ; but 
to bl-linguallsm and the consequent displace* > shis is not the iK>pular view. There is a common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject i element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and ' central India which renders their speakers, with* 
suggestion during the last decade and a good i out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
lingua franca tor India. The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Bastem and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India, 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities. — These are classes under four 
these two languages Biharl and Eajasthani, main heads — insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re* and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
tamed under that name in the census schedules, i the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of | infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and itlon: — 



1 NUtfBBB AFFUOTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 

OF THE POPULATION. 


' 

i 1921. 

1 

1 1911. 

1 1901. 

1 1891. 

1881. 

Insane 

120,304 

88,305 

81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 


34 

28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

Deal -mutes 

230,895 

189,644 

109,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 


66 

60 

64 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

601 ,370 

479.637 

443,653 

3*= *,104 

458,868 

526,748 


172 

1 152 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

147,911 

102,513 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

131,968 

42 

32 

35 

33 

46 

57 

TOTAL . . 


860,090 

833,644 

670,817 

856,252 

937,063 




272 

267 

22ft_ 

315 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre* 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve* 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1001 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1001, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to S67. The increase in ratio as well 
as in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration. 

Occupation. — It lea well known fact that the 
majority of the p(‘ople in India live on agricul- 
ture. The latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged In the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those 
engaged in industry number 15,400,000. Thus 
about 67 per cent of the country's workers 
are employed In the former and 10 per cent. 
In the lat^r. This does not, however, mean 
that all the 103 miUlons are land -owners. Rights 
in land in India are compUcated and involved 
to a degree. Incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe. 


Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man who nominally owns it there are often a 
numlicr of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other In the produce of the land. If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
engaged in cultivation m British India, it is 
that for each agriculturist there are 2 9 acres 
of cropiied land of which 0 65 of an acre is 
irrigated. The cultivation of special crops 
occupies under two per cent, of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation 

In reient years there has been an increase in 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. Silk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before. Transport 
by road has attracted more men, while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used more freely for external 
transport by sea. About five million persons 
are engaged in organised industry. 

It is noteworthy that less than one million 
people, who man, the army, the Navy, the 
air force, the police, the servict's, etc., manage 
the administration of this vast country ; in 
other words, 350 odd milHons are ruled by one 
million servants of the state. 

There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated classes. 
An attempt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
pohee department on Ks. 10 per mensem and 
are held fortunate in getting even that. 
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The Impnlee which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 2^ 1509, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the Bast and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Bladras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “Presidencies'* were independent 
uf each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors In England. 

Territorial Besponsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government In India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
Intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility In spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament Intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madias and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal In Council, except In cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt's Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control In England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-ln-Chlef of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Govemor- 
General-ln-Council was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1888 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 


and It became a political and administrative 
body bolding Its territories In trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor* 
General-ln-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed. In 1868, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no Important change In the administration In 
India, bnt the Governor-General, as represent* 
ing the Grown, became known as the viceroy. 
The Governor-General Is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; be is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration In the world. It claims a snare 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay It has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertaxes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor Is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest propertv and Is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important Irrigation works; It 
owns and manages the poet and telegraph 
systems; It has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and It alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and Intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most Intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 

Great changes were made in the system of (Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
government in British India by the Govern* embodied In their import on Indian Gonstl- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with tutional Reform issuedln the spring of 1918. 
the rules framed under it^almost as Important The recommendations In this report w^ supple- 
in their provisions as the A ot itself— -came Into mented by those of two Committees which 
general operation in January 1921. The Act toured in India in the winter of 1918-19, and 
^ the outcome of an inquiry conducted in which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 

^ the winter of 1917-18 by the Seore- A third Committee was appointed during the 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy latter year to make recommendations for the 
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iQodiflcation of the system of administration { for a statntorv demarcation of the fnnctlong 
of Indian affairs In the UnltM Kingdom, and to be exercised by the Government of India 


Issued their Beport while the Oovemmant of 
India BUI was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Beport on the Bill, 
which was passed In a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Boyal Assent on the 
23rd December 1910. 

The Divisions. — British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 16 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 1 
inent or administration. In ten of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam 
and the North West Frontier Province — the 
Local Government consists of a Governor, an 
Executive Council of not more than four 
members, and two or more Ministers. Burma, 
which was excluded from the original scheme, 
was brought into line with it In 1922. An 
Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor's Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic tranchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining provinces were 
then, inclusive of the N. W. Frontier Province, 
directly administered by Chief Oommlssionera, 
who are technically mere agents of the Central 
Government of India. No change w'as made 
by the Act of 1019 in the system of adminis- 
tration in these six minor provinces but the 
Frontier Province was, after the Burma 
precedent, made a Major Province in 1932. 

Dyarchy. — In ten nine provinces the exe- 
cutive Government Is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor. One half 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
ills executive CouncU, all of whom are appointed 
by the Bing. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
** rdifrved.** The other half of the executive 
orgaot^m is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice ot Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold o^ce during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
** trmisferred '* subjects. 

The Object.—The framers of the Act 
of 1910 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object war to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- ' 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the Britldi 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State *ot India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 

The Provinces.— Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial stens must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 


and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 

in provincial affairs to matters so 

specified. 

Finance. — The "revenues of India"— 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments ; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 

administration of their " allocated *’ 
revenues, they have power to sup- 

plement them by raising loans on the 
purity of these revenues, and their 
right, subject in certain cases to the 
Governor-General's sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be met in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors* provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity of its own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinced to the Government of India at the 
outset was Bs. 983 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributed Bs. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Bs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Bs. 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Bs. 15 lakhs to Bs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution was in 
no case to be subject to increase m 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate were found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions were to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. The Provincial eontributlons 
were gradually foregone and finally extinguished 
by the Government of India in the years of its 
suceeasive annual prosperity Budgets before the 
commencement of the world wide economic 
depression in 1929. 

Responsibility. — ^The first steps towards 
I responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legidative Council Into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules gave 
the vote to about 5,000,000 of the adult male 
population, and have enabled the Legislative 
Council of any Governor's province ** to 
extend to the franchise women. 
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The following table shows the strength and composition of each of the Provincial Councils 


Province. 

Elected. 

Nommated a 

Officials. 

i 

bud ex-oj^cw. 

Non-officials. 

Total. 

Madras 



23 

6 

127 

Bombay 


86 

20 

5 

111 

Bengal •• •• 


113 

20 

6 

139 

United Provinces 


100 

18 

5 

123 

Punjab . . • • • • 


71 

16 

6 

98 

Bihar and Orissa 


76 

18 

9 

103 

Central Provinces 


53 

10 

f> 

68 

Assam •• •• •• •• 


39 

9 

5 

53 

Burma . 


78 

13 

8 

101 

North-West frontier Province . 


28 

7 


40 


Theflgures for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e.g.^ if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-offi.cio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must bo seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-ojldo are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
Those Executive Councils contain an equal 


nun.ber of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials. 

Electorates.-— The electorates in each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate* representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to prormce, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 


Class of Electorate. | 

No. of 

Electorates of : 
this Class. 

No. of Members 
returnable by 
Jiilectorates of 
this Class. 

iNuu-Aluliaiamaaau .. .. .. .. .. ..i 

42 

46 

Muhammadan 

34 

39 

European .. 

3 

r, 

Anglo-Indian (in the techuical sense of persons of mixed 

1 

2 

European and Asiatic dcbcent). 

Landholders 

5 

5 

University 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry 

8 

15 

Total 

94 

113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, i.e,, each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area The normal area for a “ Muhammadan " 
or ** non-Muhammadan " constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six “ non-Muham- 
madan *’ and two ** Muhammadan", the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the 
former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 


which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universities, Plan 
tors or Commerce being described as "special '* 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction— Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc. — being known as "general" 
constituencies. 

Voters* Qualifications. — The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
IS based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income oi 
property. 
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POWEfiS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


Id origin the legislative authority In British 
India was a meeting of the Govemor- 
Gencral (or. In the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, ot the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
legfslatlon/* When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
additional members,*' at first very few In 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those Immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
eniraglng its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of ** additional ** members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-ofiBicial In- 
dians, were steadily Increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-official mem- 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 

E ublic interest, and of criticising and discussing 
!ie bud (ret proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
OouncllB was in the main the result of the ** Mor- 
ley-Minto Act *' of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1802 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
Lord Morley*s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1801 which had restricted the 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Government m^ht 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of tlie Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and oflSoiai members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-official (thougli not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Govemor- 
General and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were tlien In existence and subse- 
luently created. 

Old System.— But although the Legislative 
[Dounclls (which, originally created in two pro- 
dnees only in addition to the Governor-General's 
[iCgislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
irovinoes) had steadily acquired a more and 
nore representative character and a large share 
)f the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
.8 generally understood, they still remained in 
heory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
ccretions to the Executive Government of the 
iTovinces for the purpose of advising on, and 


enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
offlclal element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acriuired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules franied under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at alL 

The Changes. — The most important changes 
made by the Act of 191 9 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were — 

the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies; 

(ti*) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

{Hi) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the (iover- 
iior*s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment Is the right to elect their own President. 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who formerly was es^offieo President of his 
I Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72 d). 

72d. — ( 1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors' legislative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be laid in the form 
of a statement before the council in each year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : — 

Provided that — 

(а) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand » essential to the discharge of his res- 
pODBibility for the subject ; and 

(б) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall he made except on the recommendation of 
the gov^or oommunicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure 
(t) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 
{%i) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

{hi) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 
{iv) Salaries and pensions of ^rsons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council and 
(e) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure^ the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature. — In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into ** reserved ** and 
** transferred ** categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
terred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more Important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations). Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The ** reserved ** subjects comprise all those in 
the list of ** provincial " (as distinct from ** cen- 
tral '*) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — ^No change was made by the 
Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it. For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State andParliament. and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by ^he 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Council But 
these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 


constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate Its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty's Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and in the last resort of the British electorate . 

Transfer of Control.~~Wlth regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “ reserved " subjects or '^de- 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred "departments” which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor's pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the ” reserved ” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
Its mandate and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector In virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of h s vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technicHlly, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is **thB Governor acting with Mini’ftera 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further tlie 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personaMy with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred I'st if he found the legislature 
bent on puisuing a policy in its administration 
which, in his judgment, was incompatible 
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with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and It was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. ** If after hearing all the arguments." 
observed the Committee, “ Ministers should 
** decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
“ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
** fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
*' it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
“ vote anv perticiilar piece of legislation. 1 1 
** is not possible but that In India, as in all other 
** countries, mistakes will be made by Mmi8teT<> 
‘'acting with the approval of a majority of the 
“ Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
" learning except through experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility." 

Provision of Funds. — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made ** for 
“ the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
‘'purpose of such ‘ administration ' t.e., the 
"administration of transferred subjects by the 
“ Governor .ctlng with Ministers ". Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of th’s 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoao at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an “ order 
of allocation " or to modify it in accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows ; — 

“ The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two side^ 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the prob'ein can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are awar 
that this question might, in certain circum- 
stances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and they 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1019 in the system of government outside 
the “ Governors* provinces ’* are of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the spirit of the 
Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationohip 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 1 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in { 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes ' 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six me..iber8 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 
consequence tiiat three of the eight members of 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- , 
tutlon In a much more enlarged representative 1 
and Independent form of the central legisla- 


are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite , proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

** The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matti i 
as in all others, should be 01 such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Lecrislative Council to direct the poiicv 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On thi' 
Governor personally will devolve the tai k 
of holding the balance between the legitim aio 
needs of both sets of his advisers.** 

GOVERNMENT. 

ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Govern or-GeneraPs Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additional members '* appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
cional members,*’ who of course under Lord 
Morley's Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i.e., the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislature,’* 
and it is now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body sa^ e such 
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as are spedfloally withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 
** Council of State " contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
** Legislative Assembly" consists of 144 
members, of whom 105 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, not fewer than one third are 
required to be non-officials The members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
are not ex-oSido members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, was the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber elected its own President, and it 
elected it:i own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime oi each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years ; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General. 

Election. — The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors Is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, It is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
IS on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described except that, 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis ; 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
ot each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 

The following table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats: — 

Legislative Council of 

Assembly. State. 


Madras 

16 

6 

Bombay 

16 

6 

Bengal 

17 

6 

U nited Provinces 

16 

5 

Punjab 

12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

12 

3 

Central Provinces 

6 

2 

Assam 

4 

1 

North-West Frontier Provincel 

. . 


of India, 


Burma .... 4 2 

Delhi .... 

105' 34 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council Is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — ^namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rnral 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that th normal area unit in the case oi the 
Legislative Assembly is the Division (the techni- 
cal term for the administrative group of districts 
controlled by a Divisional Commissioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleo> 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutaiu mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a " Senate 
of Elder Statesmen and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial CounciL 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers. — The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the ** central " sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and It has acquired the same right of 
voting snpplies for the Central Government. 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India remains 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil- 
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ineritof its charge to the Secretary of state and General in his relationship with the Indian 
Parliament, ft follows that the powers conferred Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse than in the provinces ; that Is to say, they 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or cover the whole field and are not confined in 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor* their application to categories of subjects. 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The Act of 1919 makes no structural the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
changes in the role of the India Office in Indian students in England. Concurrently with 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight this change, it became possible to defray from 
alterations have been effected in the British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
number and tenure of office of the members State and of the Parliamentary Under.Secretary, 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
relaxations have been made in the statutory Office staff and general maintenance which is 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- as distinct from purely agency functions, 
glons now exist which h»ve undonbtedlyas time In due course the apportionment to British 
wont on had a material effect on the activities estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
of the Office as It is now constituted. A High it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
Commissioner for India was appointed for High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
of the Government of India, that portion of and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
India Office functions which is of the nature of United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
vision and control The process of separation was the only basis for settlement Eor five 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this years from 1020-21, the cost of the India Office 
transfer was necessarily be somewhat slow , but payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
a substantial beginning was made by hand- 136,5001., which includes the salaries of the 
lug over to the direct control of the High Com- Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
missioner the large departments which are con- Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0001., 
oemed with the ordering and supply of stores which has for some years been made by the 
and stationery in England for Government Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to result of the recommendations of the Welby 
retired members of Indian services resident in Commission. This system still continues 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the Executive ** forred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
members of his Council are appointed by the cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for once or twice a week — ^to discuss questions 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council 
tlvely the portfolios of Education, Health and If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
Land ; Home ; Finance ; Commerce & Hallways , the decision of the majority ordinar*ly prevails. 
Industries and Labour; Law. The Viceroy acts but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
as his own member in charge of Foreign affairs, considers that the matter is of such Rtave im- 
Rallways are administered by a Chief Comiriis- portance as to justify such a step. Each depart* 
sloner with the assistance of a Hallway Board ; mental office is in the subordinate charg( 
and are for administrative purposes grouped of a Secretary, whose position corrf'sponds 
under the osgis of the liailways Department, very much to that of a permanent U nder- 
The Commander-in-Chief may also be and Secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
in practice always is, an *’ Ordinary ” mem- but with these differences — that the Secretary 
her of the Council. He holds charge of the is present though does not speak, at Council 
Armv Department. The Governors of Madras, meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
Bombay and Bengal become ** extraordinary are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- usually once a week, and discusses with him 
denotes. The Council may assemble at any place ail matters of importance arising in his 
in India which the Governor-General appoints Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
Tn practice it meets only In Delhi and Simla ing to too Mceroy’s special notice any case 
except for a meeting or two m Calcutta after in which be considers that the Viceroy’s 
Christmas, when the Viceroy is usually m concurrence should be obtained to action 
residence in the Bengal Capital. proposed by the Departmental Member of 

Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- limited to three years The Secretaries have 
ber of Council is largely in the position of under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
a Minister of State, and has the final Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
voice in ordinary departmental matters, establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
But any question of special Importance, Secretaries are often, though by no means 
and any matter in which It is proposed to exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, Service. The Government of India has no 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroys. Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
Any matter originating in one department of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
which also affects another must be referred serving under the Government of India are 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- borrowed from the Provinoes, or in the case of 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- Specialist recruited direct by contract. 
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THE DIVISION 

The keynote of the 1919 scheme is effective 
pro «^inoial autonomy and the establishment of 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which are raised to the status 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro* 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments : — 

1* (a) Defence of India, and ail matters 
connected with His Majesty's Naval, Military, 
and Ail Forces In India, or with His Majesty's 
I odian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(6) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturaiisa* 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely 

(o) railway and extra-municipal tramways 
in BO far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part 11 of this 
Schedule; 

ib) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 6 (c). 

7. higbt-houses (including their approaches) 
beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor- General in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

1 4. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 06-D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law, Including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and dvlf procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and 
insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. 


OF FUNCTIONS. 

[ 19. Control of production, supply and 

! distribution of any articles in respect c»f which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
tule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indiau 
legislature to be essential in the public 
Intel cst 

20 Development ol industries. In cases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-General 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned exi)edient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

2r>. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

2«. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration Into 
British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
proiessionnl or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

86. Archerology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Part 
11 of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General in Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maiutained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
in Council. 

46. The Public Service Commission. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VJCEHOY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

JfiH TIu> Thr* Mirqiisss of Lmlith‘.;ow, PC, KT , a M.s r G M.l 

our, 1 ) L , T I) , JMtli Apul 19 ‘JO. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Vnmie Secretnrtf .1 Ltiif liwaitc. iisq , 

V J K 

Assi. Private Secretary . — (’ B l)ukf«, i c 8. 

Mihtury Secretary Ef (’ol H H Stabl<*, 
f I Hoi HI' 

Personal AssiUant — W TI. P de la Hey, 

M.v E. 

Suryeon -Major H H Elliott, IMS 

Ansislant to Surgeon- — .T. A. Rogprs, mbe. 
M K c s , t M 1). 

('owpi roller of the House /lo/i/ --Majoi \V E 
Maxwell, V i E , ('I’lie Balm h ll(jgim('nt) 

Aale'i-ile-Pantp -Sqiiadion-Tii'ader .T. C E A. 
flohiiHon, K A I , ('aptaiii W H (loseheii, 
(In'iiadii'i (jiiaiils, D'luteTiant A. H P Noble, 
RN , G<i]>taiii 1) Jloss, i;ith IjRiiU'Ih, Captain 
A (5 Stoeker, 1J/18th Hussars, Captain P 
M. Boiwiek, Royal Seots («ie>H. 

hid tan A ides-de-Camp. — Risaldar-Major(Honv 
Captain), Muliaininad Zainan J’robyn’s Hoise , 
Risuldai-lMajor Mu/attai Kiuin, Governoi- 
Cenciars Body Guaid 

Honorary Aides-de-Canip — Lt fiulonel 
(Hony ('ioloni'D A M UobeilHoii, mo, V l> , 
( *omnmiidhiR, Isf Bn BeiuJ!al Naf^put Itailwa\ 
iU'Kinieiit, AFl , lit -(iolonel (Honv Colonel) 
A H. Beddow, \ n , C-ominandaiit, Hurnia Valley 
liiglit House, Lt -Colonel (Hon>. Colonel) 
T. JiRiub, ^ 1 ). 1 he Bengal Aitiilery, AFI , 
Lt -Colonel (Horn Colonel) W. H ShtM>bert, 
The NaKpui Itejiinieiit, AVI , Lt.-Colonel 
(Honv (.’olonel) E Jv (Ha/ebruok, The liaiiRoon 
Battalion, apt, , lit -(Vjlonel (Honv Colonel) 
A Dunean, \ n , 'I'he BiuiRal NaRpur Railway 
Battalion, All, Lt -Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
B. 8 Weir, V n Coinmanding, The AllaiialKid 
Contingent Captain A G Maundiell, <' I li , 
R l.N , Lt -Coloni'l (Horn Colonel) M (1 Platts, 
o II K , M , A 1 R o , Lt -Colonel (Hon\ Colonel) 
C 1) Mooie V 1> , ('oiniuandant. The Bonil>a>, 
Baiodu and (Vntiul India Riilwa\, AVI , 


LI -Colonel (Honv Colonel) I) M Rfud, M r 
The Madias Contingent, A FI. 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Pamp — Colonel 
Shanibhaji Rao Bhonsle, o.n E , Adjiitaut- 
Ceneral, Gw^alior Army, Brigadier Rahmatiilla 
Khun, Thakur, General Stall Otfiau, Janiinii and 
Kashmir State Foiees , Lt -Colonel Mir/a Kader 
Bi'g, Saidar Bahadur, Commandant, 1st Hydera- 
bad I. S Laneeis, Subadar- Major (Hony. 
Captain) Mit Singh, Sardar Bahadur, lOM, 
late .^‘ird Sikhs, Risaldai- Major Karam Smgh, 
Bahadui, T i) s M late r>th (J) (' o ) Uuiw'rs 
Bisaldar- Major (Hony Captain) Mohi-ud-din 
Khan, Siiidai iUhadur, c I E , IhSM, late 
.‘Hst (i)(’o) Ijurieers , Subadar Major (Honv. 
Captain) lUliKd Singh, Sardar Bahadur, lOM, 
late 9th Jat B-eginient , S u bad ai -Major (Honv. 
Captain) Gulab, Shah Sardar li'ihadui, *I/J()th 
Baliieh Ih'gimeiit ; Risaldai -Major (Honv. 
Captain) datfar Hussain H O 'Flie Vn*eioy’H 
Body Guard Risa Id ar- Major (Hony. Lieut ) 
SlK'ikh Fai/iUddin, i D s M , 9th Royal Deccan 
Hoise, Subadai -Major and Honv. Captain 
Bhikhain Singh, Saidai Bahadur, M c , I P & M , 
llisaldar- Major (Hoii\. Jaeut ) Mehtab Smgh, 
trovernor-Gen(‘ral’8 Body Guartl, 

Honorary Surifeom — Lt.-Ooloiiel A M Diek, 
o n E , M ch B (Eng ) r ii (’ s (Eng ), 
IMS , Lt -('olonel Sir Hassari Siihrawaid>, Kt , 
o II E , I T F M r , Lt -Colonel G G Jolh, (.’IK, 
M 11 , ch 11. ( Ellin ), I) P ir , I) T M u , I M s , 
Colonel K E C Newman, OBE, M c., late 
KAMC , (blonel L V Thiuston, bso, late 
K A M C , Colonel J St Manghan, P s o , late 
R A M c , Lt -Colonel .1 Tajloi, P s o , Ml), 
I) P 11 , IMS, Colonel R P D'Wis, p s O , 
late KAMC , Colonel H C Buekle>, M p , 
F K c s , I M s , Colonel A. A McNeight, n a , 
M 11 , n ch , p p H , I M s 

Honorary Ahsistant Suiyeons — Dr Dabiiud- 
diii Ahmad, o n K , (IVngal) , Mr G R GoAei- 
dhan, L M s , (Cential Provinn'S) , Major J 
M Beieiia, IMP, (Bihar and Oiissa) , Khan 
Sahib Di Saijid Wahiduddiii Haidar (Bnited 
Piovinies) , Khan Sahib Mil Muhammad Ismail 
(Punjab ) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


His Eveellenev Geneial Sir lh>U'it ('assels, 
(1 c B , c s 1 , i> s o . Coinmaiuler-in-Chiel in Indiu 

TheHou’ble Sir .lames Grigg, K C.B {Finn me) 

The Hon’ble Sir Niipcndra Nath Sirear, 
K c.s I , {Ltue). 

The Hon'ble K unwar Sir .Tagdish Prasad. 
C s I., c I.E , {Kdueation, Health and Lands). 


J The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafriilla Khan 
I Kt Anadway.'i awrf Commerce). 

i 

, ’J’he Hon’ble Sir Henry (^raik, K c s.l , 

I (Home). 

i The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, k.c.s.i., 
I C.B b , l.c s {IndiiUi les and Labour). 
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SECRETARIES. 


Department of Education, Health and 
Lands. 

Secretary, Sir Girja Shankar Dajpal, k.be., 

C.I E , I.C.S. 

Jaint Secretary, M. S A. Hydarl, c I E., I.C.S. 
Deputy Secretary, M. W. Yeatts, ICS. 

Addl Dy Secy , G. S. Bozman, i c.s. 

Educational CommisHioner with the Government 
of India, Sii George And er&oii, Kt , csi, 
V I.E., M A. 

Af!ftt. Secretary, H H. Lincoln, M B E. 
Superintendents, E B. Hughe®!, Ral Sahib 
Dhanpat Rai, C. P. Singer, Khan Sahib 
.Sheikh Tahir Ah, n sc , Haruhand and J. 
A. Limaye, b a (Hons ) 

Sr^retary^ Central Adnsory Jtmtd of Eduiation, 
F. E Quraishi, n.A 

Finance Department 
Secretary, J (' Nixon, r i.r.., i r s 
Joml Seiretam, E T (Joates, ics 
Deputy Seri et an/, K Sanjiva Row, o.I E. 
tinder Senetan/,!! S Stephenson, i c s. 
Additwiutl Under Set retan/, J B Bird, i C S 
Assistant Secretaries, K. K. Chettur, m a., and 
Muhammed Ah. 


Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser, A. Macleod, c l E , l c.s. 

Deputy Financial Advisers, J. C. Jtrommage, 
M B E., A. H. Wilson, B.A., P. E. Barker, 
V. Natcsan, m a. (Junior), J. R Hope. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, W. E. Morton 
(on leave), P. N. Hardcaatle, Rai Sahib Amur 
Nath, Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, pres,, Ral 
Sahib Hakumat Rai, and H. J). Banerjee, 
m.a (Oilg). 

Superintendents, Rao Sahib M Gopalan, S (7 
Rov, M A , A. t: Muklierjee, b sc , Bisliainbai 
Das and S R Rane (Otfg ) 

I Home Department. 

Secretary, the Ilon’ble Mi M. G. Hallctt, r s I , 
c I E , I 0 s 

Joint Secretary, J A, Thorne, c.i e , T 0 s. 

Deputy Secretary, A S Hands, c I E , M 0 . i c S. 

Addl Dy Secy , G W MclClliinny, I c s. 

Under- Secretary, D. S Bakhle, i c B. 

Assistant Secretary, W. D’ Almeida, MRP 

Superintendents, N Baiierjee, F. H T. Ward, 
E. S Keyiner, E. H Forst, and Khan Sahii* 
Agha Sikandar (Otfg ), Rai Salub R. li Das, 
llarbans Lai 


Superintendents, B. Griee, Rao Sahib K Mangesh 
Rao, B.A , A T (tfiattcijee, N Sundare’san, 
B.A. B L , E Bridgncll and (^azi Abdul Hamid 
loifg.) 

Offii Cl on Special Duty, F M Callawav. 

Controller of the Currency, J W, Kell> , o I E 

Auditor-General, Sir Einc-st Buidoii, KClE, 
0 s I , I 0 s 

Deputy Auditor-General in India, A C Badenoch, 
C 1 E , I (’ s 

Central Board of Revenue 


Members, Central Board of Revenue, A H Lloyd’ 
CSI, 0 IE, ICS, A .1, Raisman. 0 I E » 
ICS and W W, Nind, CIE (Teinpy ) 

Defence Department 


Secretary, G. R F. 'J’ottenbam, 0 s.I , (.IE, 
1 c s ‘ 

Deputy Secretary, Bt, Liout.-Colonel E. Wood, 

M 0. 

Duector of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel G F. J Paterson, o.n K mo. 

Director, Reyulatwns and Foi ms, H I, Mac 
doriald, o b E. 

Under Secretary, and Joint Serretary Indian 
Soldiers’ Itnurd, P, Mason, I 0 s. 

Assistant Secretary, J. W. B. Gaidner, M B e 
(on lea\e). 

Assistant Seeretaiy, Ral Bahadur A. P. Dube 
"^eeretary. Principal Supply Officers' Committee 
(InduL), Major A B. Gibson. 

Officer-in-Clumje Nucy Office Section^ Lfeut - 
Commander J. T. S. Hall, r.i n. 

Officer on Special Duty, (*aptain C. S. T^azenby, 
I.M.L 

Personal Assistant to the Seeretaiy, M. J. A. 
SUggs 

Superintendents, A P. West (on leave), R W, 
Simpson. W. L. Harrison (otfg), P. M. 
Shefta (otfg ), D. S. Benegal (otfg.) 


Director, Public Information. 

Director, T M Stepiiens, M A 

Dy Director, Khan Bahadur Dr S N. A. 

Jairi, Bar-at-Law. 

Ad'il Dy Director, H Phillips. 

Imperial Council of Agrkmtltural Research, 
SIMLA, New Dki.iii. 

\Chairman, The Hon. Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, Kt , (’.s i , c.i e , o b e 
Ojfniatiny Vice-Chairman ami Pnnci^ial 
Administrative Officer, Sir Bryije Burt, Kt , 
C I £ , M B.K , I A S. 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Col A Olver, C.B , 
0 M 0 IT II 0 V ^ 

Ac/ruultural Expert, (otfg.), Di F. J F 
Shaw, i». sc , A K c s , F L s 
Secretary, N (! Mehta, m a (Cantab), Bar-at- 
Law, I C s 

Superintendents, Bazlul Karim (on leave), 
P M Sundaram, b a , T S Kiishnamurti. 
DA. (Otfg) 

Statistician, Rao Bahadur M Vaidvanuthan, 
M A , L T , F S S. 

Chief Economist, Dr Ramji Das Kapur, M A , 
Ph D 

Sugar Technologist , R C. Siivastava, B sc 
Locust R’seunh Eiitomoloqist, Rao Bahadur Y 
Rainachantlra Rao Garu, M A , F.E s. 

OFFICE OK THE AORTCULTURAL MARKETING 

Adviser to the Government of India. 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser, Major A M. 
Livingstone, m c , M A., B s o. 

Foreign and Political Department. 

Secretary, Political, The H<m’ble Sir Bertrand 
Glantw, K 0 s I , c I E 

Secretary, Foreu/n, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K.C.I 
B , cs I., M.v o. 
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Additional Secretary, A C Lothian, C.i E | 
Joint Secretary, C. M Corflcd, O.l E. 

Deputy Secretary, Foreign, O. K. Caroe, c I B. 
Deputy Secretary, Political, Major P. Oaisford. 
Additional Deputy Secretary, V. Naraiiari Rao, 
M A. 

Under Secretary, HaloT N S. Alington, M.o. 
Under Secretary, {(i) G. K. S. Sarma. 

Aaeistant Secretaries, 11. A. K. Hill, Hal 
Bahadur 8 C Biswafs. 

Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian States Porcest 
l^jor General A. M. Mills, c.B., D.B.o. 

Stajf Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief., 
Indian States Forces, Major H. C. James, M.c 
Superintendents, lial Bahadur Ramji, Das Dame* 
jah, Rai Sahib A. K Kaul (on deputation), Kan 
Sahib B. K. Subramaniam, G. A. Heron, I. S. 
Gonsalves, M. O. Dover, Sardar Sahib Sundar 
Singh Chhabra, A. J. Courtney (on depu- 
tation), (offg.), S. Chatterjee, M a., T. A 
Coates (on deputation), Mathews, (oifg.), 

J. M. U. N. Biswas, M.A. (offg.), L. H 
Spinks (offg ), S. G, Maynard (offg), Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Bishan Singh (offg ), M. O. 
Mcally (offg.), and W. J. Chaplain (offg.). 

Department op Commerce. 

Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr T. A. Stewart, l.c s 
Joint Secretary, U Dow, 0 
Deputy Secretary, Ji. S. Malik, i.c.s. 

Secretary Indian Accountancy Dd , M L 
Tannan, l e.s., Bar-at-Law. 

Assistant Secretary, Hal Saldb Ladll Pershad, 
B.A. (on leave), Kal Sahib A. N. Purl, 
B A., LL.B. (offg.). 

Assistant Secretary, G Corley Smith, m.b e. 
Chief Engineer, LiglUhouse Department and 
Chief Inspector of Lighthouses %n British 
India, J. Oswald, m. lust c.E. 

Nautical Advisers to the Government of India 
Capt. E. V. Whisl , O.B.E , K.I.M. (Ketd.). 

Chief Surveyor wUh the Government of India, 
Eiigr. Capt. J. S. Page, k.i m. 

Engineer, Lighthouse Department and Inspector 
of Lighthouses in British India, A. !Ni. Seal, 
B 8 C. 

Actuary to the Government of India, N. Mukerji, 
M.A., B L., A I A. 

Officer on Special Duty. Susil C. Sen, 
M.SC., B.L., Atturncy-at-Law. 

Post and Tblegbapb Department. 
Director-General, Q, V. Bewoor, o.i.e., i.c s. 
Department of Industries and Labour 
Secretary, The Hon’ble Sir D. G.* Mitchell, 

K. O I.K , c.s 1 , 1 c s 

Joint-Secretary, Tlic Hon. Mr A G. Clow, 

c.i.E , l.c.S. 

Deputy Secretary, E. M. Jeukiiis, l.O.s. 
Undersecretary, M IkramuUah, l.C.s 
Assutant Secretary, Kai Bahadur S. K Bancrjee. 
Superintendent, Kai Saliib Dip Chand. 
Superintendents, B. C. Tawakley, M.A , A. N. 
Banerjee, J. W. Threifall, (Temp ) ou leave, 
Tara Chand, (offg ), S C. Jerath, (offg.) 


RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD.) 

Headquarters (Simla & Delhi.) 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie 
Russell, Kt. 

Financial Commissioner, P. R. Ran. 

Member, A E. Tylden-Pattenson (on leave). 
Offg. Member, J. C. Highet, F c.H. 

Director, Mechanical Engineering, K Ingoldby 
(on leave.) 

Director, Finance, T. S. Sankara Aiyar. 

Director, Establishment, D. B. Mathra Das. 
Director of Civil Engineering, Col. H. L. Wood- 
house, M c. 

Director, Traffic, F. D 'Souza. 

Secretary, L. H. Kirkness, D B.o ,0 b.e ,v d. 

Dy Director, Finance, K B. Barkat All. 

Dy. Director, Mechanical Engineering, R C. 
Paranjoti. 

Deputy Director, Establishment, Khan Sahib Z. H. 
Khan. 

Dy Director, Establishment II, K. M Hassan 
Deputy Director, Traffic (Transpurtattun), J. 
W. C. Holt. 

Dy Director (Commercial) H. M. Jagtiani. 
Supervisor, Railway Labour, Lt. Col. H. W. 
Wagstaff, M c , R K. 

Timber Advisory Officer, C. W. Beott, o.B.E., 
1) F.C , B.S.O. IPS. 

Assistant Secretary, E. C Rundlet. 
Superintendent Stores, H, W, C. C Smith (on 
leave ) 

Superintendent, Finance. K. S. Raghavan. 
Superintendent, Traffic, J. S. Sequelra. 
Superintendent, Budget, R. S. Kishori Lai. 

I Superintendent, Establishment, (No. 1), B. S. 
Malhan 

Superintendent, Works, K Carlson. 

O^g. Superintendent, Establishment (No. II) 
Kao Sahib S. L Puri. 

Offg. Superintendent, Stores, Serajul Haq. 
Central Standards Office for Railways. 
Chief Controller of Standardisation, J. M. D. 
Wrench, 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation (Civil), 
L H. Swain, (offg). 

Dy. Chief Controller of Standardisation, Mecha- 
nical, T.6. Creighton (offg). 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Mechanical, T. T. Lambo (offg). 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Civil, J. V. Stuart Edwards (offg.). 

Assistant Chief VorUroUer of Standardisation, 
Specification & Records, A. Vasudevan (offg). 
Officers on Special Duty, W. E. Gelson and E. A. 
Blackwood 

Office SuperirUendent, Divan Chand Eohli. 

Legislative Department. 

Secretary, G. H. Spence, o.i.E , i.c.s. 

Joint Sectary and Draftsman, J. Bartley, c.i.B. 
William, i.c.8. 

Deputy Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. A. deC. 
I c.B. 

AssieUtnt Secretary, Rai Bahadur, Amrita Lai 
Banerjee, B.A. 

Assutant Secretary, A. W. Chick. 
Superintendsnle, L. E. James, A. K. Gupta, B.A 
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SOUOITOES BRAEOH. 

Solicitor, A. Kirke Smith. 

2nd Solicitor, S. Webb-Jobnsmi, o.Q.E. 
Asst. Solicitor, S. K. Moshran, Bar-at Law. 

SVRTEr OF INDU. 

Ck>l. B. J*. Couchman, p.S.o., M.O. 


Gboioqical Survey of India. 

Director, A. M. Herou, d.bc. (Edin.), F.G.S., 
F.R.O.8., F.B.8.E., F.A.S.B. 

Superintendents, C. S. Fox, D. sc. (Blrm.), M.l. 
Min. E., F.O.s. ; E. L. G Clegg, b. sc.(Manch.) , 
H. Crookshank, B.A.. B.A.I. (Dub.) ; and A. L. 
Coulson, D.sc. (Mclb.), D.I.C., F.G.s. 

Assistant Superintendents, E. J. Bradshaw, B.A., 
B.A.I. (Dub ), M.SC. (California) ; D. N. Wadla, 
M.A., B sc. (Bom.), P.G.S., F.R G.g. ; J. A. 
Dunn, D. sc. (Melb.), D.I.C., F.Q B. ; 

E. B. Gee, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.s. ; W. D 
West, M.A. (Cantab ) ; M. 8. Krislman, m.a 
(Madras), a.r.c.s., d.i g., Ph. d. (London) ; 
J. B. Auden, M.A. (Cantab ) ; V. P. Sondhi, 
M sc. (Punjab), f g.s. , P. K. Ghosh, M.sc 
(Cal.), D.I.O., D.sc (Lond.), M. B. Sahni, M.A , 
(Cantab.), D.So. (Lond ), d i.c. , and A. M. 
N Ghosh, B Sc. (Cal,), B sc (Lond), arcs 

Botanical Survey of India. 

Director, C. C. Calder, B.sc., B.sc. (Agr.), f.l.s. 
F K.H 8 ., also Superintendent, Boyal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
(Cultivation, Bengal ; Curator, Jndustrud 
Section, Indian Museum, S. N. BaL M. sc., 
Ph. c. , Systematic Assutant, V. Narayana- 
Bwami, M.A. ; Superintendent, Cinchona 
CuUivaiion in Burma, P. T. Bussell (on leave), 
Offg. Supdt., G. H. Fothargill. 

Archaeological Surveys 

Director General of Archcsology , J. F. Btakiston, 
Deputy Director General of Archaeology, 
Kasinath Karayan Dihshit, M a ; Super- 
intendent, Archmlogical Section, Indian 
Museum and in charge Eastern Circle, 
Naini Gopal Majumdar, m.a. ; Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey Burma Circle, 
Chas. Duroiselle, m.a. ; Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey Central Circle, Ganesh 
Chandra Chandra, A.ii.A. ; Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, 
Madho Sarup Vats, M.A. ; Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Southern Circle, 
Hasan Hayat Khan, A.R.I.B.A. ; Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern 
Circle, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
B.A.; Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Frontier Circle, Mohammad Hamid Kurai’ 
shi, B A. : Archaeological Chemist in India, 
Khan Bahadur Mohd. Sana UUah, M.sc., 
F.B.o. ; Government Epigraphist for India, 
Dr. Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; Superintendent jor Epigraphy, C. B. 
Krishnamacharlu, b.a. ; Assistant Super- 
intendent Archaeological Survey, Central 
Circle, Dr. Mohammad Nazim, ma., Ph.D., 
Assistant Superintendent Jor Central India 
and Rajputana, Hargovlnd Lai Srivastava; 
M.A. ; Assista/rd Superintendent, Archaelogical 
Survey, Western Circle, Qureshi Moham* 
med Moneer, B.a. , Assistant Superintend- 


ent, for Epigraphy, Dr. Bahadur Chand 
Chhabra, m.a.,m.o.l, Ph.D; Assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Section 
Eastern Circle, T. N. Bamachandran, M a ; 
Asistant Superintendent, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, Leave Reserve^ Dr. C. L. Fabrl ; 
Assistant Engineer, Dr. Khawaja All 
Akhtar Ansari, Ph. D , c.E ; Curator, 
Central Asian ArUigiaUtes Museum, Dr 
Mohammad Abdul Hamid, PhD M.sc., 
F.s.o. ; Officer on Special Duty, Sir John 
Marshall, Kt , c i.E, Litt D , f.s a. 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
{Officiating), Major-General G. A. Sprawson, 

C. I.E., i.m.s. 

PvMic Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Bussell, O.b.e , 
I.M.S. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, {Offg ) Lt -Col. Dewan Hakumnh Bai, 
M , M i> , rh B (Ediii). 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Lieut.-Col. W. M. Will, m b., m.u.c.p 
Director, Central Rchcmch Institute, Kasauli, 
Lt.-Col. J. Taylor, d.so, m.d., dph, 
I.M.S. 

Offg Assistant Director, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli, Lieut Colonel W. J. Webstci, 
M.c , M.D. 

Director-General of Observatories, Poona, G. W. B. 
Normand, m.a., d.sc. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Boyds, d.sc. 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr S C 
Boy, D.sc. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K. M 
Asadullah, B.A., F.L.A. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Baini Prashad, d Bc. 

Master, Security Printing, Nosik Road, Majoi 

D. Fitz John Fltzmaurice. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt., O.I.E. 

Director-General of Commercial InteUigence ana 
Statistics, Dr J. Matthai c.i.e , i k s 
Deputy Director-General of Commercial Intelli 
gence and Statistics, Bai Bahadur S. N. 
Banerji, b.a. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Bama Pal, 

M.A. 

Keeper of the Records, Khan Bahadur A F M. 
Abdul All, M A. 


GOVERNOBS-GENEBAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Name. 

Warren Hastings 
Sir John Macpherson, Bart. 
Earl Cornwallis, k.g. (a) 
Sir John Shore, Bart, {b) 


Assumed charge 
of office. 
..20 Oct. 1774 
.. 8 Feb. 1785 
..12 Sep. 1786 
..28 Oct. 1793 


(а) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout 
Ueut.-General the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, K.O.B. {offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 
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The Government of India. 


(iOVEKNOllS-liKNiiU U. OK FORT 
MILLr\!Vf l-N hmUkU—iuntd 

Nanip Assiuned charge 

of office 

The Marquess Cornwallis, E.G. (2ud 

time) 30 July 1803 

Captain L. A P. Anderson, Sir George 

H. Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Minto, v c. (d) . . . .31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K.G., P.O. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 

John Adam {offg.) . . . . 13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, r.c. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley Mar.1828 

Lord William Cavendish Bentiuck, 

G.c.n , a.c.H., p.c 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 
{e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 
(0 Created Earl Amherst .. 2 Dec. 1826 

GOVERNOllS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed charge 
^“'***®* of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G C.B., G o.n., PC 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

{offg.) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, G C B., P Q.{b) . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord ]':ileiiborough, P c. (c) . . 28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilt»crforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

0.0 B (d) 23 July 1844 

Tlie Earl of Dalhou‘dc, r.o. (e) . . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, r.c. (/) . .29 Feb. 1856 

(а) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 

(б) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(r) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 

Note. — T he Governor- General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Govommciit 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 


VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) . , 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., G.O.B., p.c 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.O.B (d) {offg.) . . . . 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.C.B. {offg.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart. G.C.B., K.C.S.I. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1884 

The Earl of Mayo, k.p 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) {offg.) . . 9 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, kt. (e) 

{offg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P c. (/) . . 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, g.c.b. {g) .. . .12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., p c. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, k.p., g c b , 

G.C.M.O., P.c. {h) . . . . 13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G.c. 

MG 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.O 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron Amptidll ( ojSTi^.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, p.o. (i) 13 Dec. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. o., p.c., G.c. 

M.G 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.c., 

G.C.B., G.CM.Q., G.C.V.O., I.S 0. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl. 1916 

Marquess of Reading .. .. Apl. 1921 

Baron Irwin Apl. 1926 

The Earl of Willingdon . . .. Apl. 1931 

The Marquess of Linlithgow . . Apl. 1938 

(а) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 
{d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, Q.O.S.I., c.i.e, 
(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

'/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

{g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

{h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
12 Nov. 1888. 

i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911. 

{j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.8.1. and g.m.i.e.) 
On quitting office, he becomes G.c.s.!. and 
G.C.I.E. ; with the date of his assumption 
of the Vlceroyalty. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

PresiderU : — The Hon Sir Abdur Hahtm, k.o.s.i. 
Deputy President : — ^Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

A. Eleoted Members (105). 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muliammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders . . . . 


Madras Indian Commerce 

IJomhay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ditto. 

Sind (Non -Muhammad an Rural) 

IJombay Northern Division (Non^Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Ditto. 


Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Siiid (Muliammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars (Landholders) . . 


Name. 

Mr S. Satjamiirthi 
Mr V V. Giri. 

Ml K. Nagcswara Rao. 

Ml N G. Ranga A\^allf^a^ 

Mr M. Ananthasa\ anani Ayyangai. 

Mr T S Avinashih Ilgam Chcttiar. 

Mi C N M uthuranga Miidaliar. 

Di T S S Rajan. 

Mr. 1*. S Tviiinaraswami Rajii. 

3Ir Samuel Auion. 

Mr. Umar Aly Shah. 

Moulvi Sav>id Muriuza Sahcb Bahadur, 
flaji Abdul Sathai H I'^sali Sait. 

Mr E. E James 

Raja Sir Vasiidcva Rajah of Kallcngode, Kt., 
c I E 

M R Ry Saini Veiicatachelam Chctty Gain 
Dr G V Dcsluniikh. 

Sii Cowasji Jehanjir, K C i E , o B K. 

Diwan Ijalchand Navalrai. 

Ml Bhiilabhai .Tivanji Desai. 

Mr. IIooMdnbhoy A. Lalljec. 

Mr. Kesha vrao Mariitiiao Jedhe. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil. 

Mr. S K Hosmani. 

Mr. M. A Jmnah 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 

Mr Nabi Baksh lllahi Bakhsh Bhutto 
Mr. W. B. Hossack. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissaiiji. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Ilidayatullah, k (’ i 
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Constituency. 


Bombay Millourners* Association (Indian 
Commerce). •• 

Calcutta (Non>Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban).. 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural) . . 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural)* 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Chittagong and Ra}shaji Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muliammadan Rural) 
BakargunJ cum Farldpur (Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahl Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal Landholders 

Marwarl Association, (Indian Commerce) 

Cities ot the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansl Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Cities of the United Provinces CMuhammadau 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) . . 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Name. 


Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, k.b.e. 

Mr. N. C. Chunder. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya 
Pandit Lakshrni Kanta Maitra. 

Mr. Suryya Kumar Som. 

Mr. Akhll Chandra Datta. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, K.c.s l., Kt. 

Haji Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

Mr. A K.FuzlulHuq. 

Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim. 

Mr Kabir Ud Din Ahmad. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt , c b E. 

Mr. J. A. MiUigan. 

Mr. G. Morgan, o.i.E. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta I^ahiri Chaudhury. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das. 

Choudhri Raghubir Narain Singh. 

Pundit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal. 

Thmdit Govind Ballabh Pant 

Mr Sri Prakasa. 

Pundit Krishna Kant Malaviya. 

Shri Mohan Lai Saxena. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kazrmi. 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan, Kt , c i £ 
Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, Kt 

Dr Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, c.l E. 

Mr. Mohamed Azhar Ali. 

Mr J R Scott. 

Maharaj Kumar Vijaya Ananda Gajapatiraj 
of Vizianagram. 

Lala Sham l^al. 

Bhai Parmanand. 

Raizada Hans Raj 


** Entitled to representation in rotation. 
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Constituency. 

Name. 

East Punjab (Muhantmadan) 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang. 

East Central Punjab (liluhanunadan) . . 

Mr. K. L. Gauba. 

West Central Punjab (Huhainmadan) . . 

Mr. H. M. Abdullah. 

North Punjab (Huhanunadan) 

Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Alohr 
Shah, Kt 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Xhan Saheb Shaik Fazal-i-Haq Piracha. 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 


East Punjab (Sikh) 

Sirdar Mangal Singh. 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Sardar Sant Singh. 

Punjab Landholders 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin. 

Darbbanga cum Saran (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Mr Satya Narain Singh. 

Muzaffarpur cum Champaran(Non-Muhammadan ) 

Mr Bepin Bihari Varma. 

Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

Do. do. 

Mr. BhiiMnanda Das. 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr Aniigrah Narayan Sinha. 

Gaya cunt Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) . * 

Mr Shri Krishna Sinha. 

fihagalpur, Pumea and the Santhal Parganas 

Mr. Kailash Bihari Lall. 

(Non-Muhammadan). 


Ciiota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Babu Ram Narayan Singh. 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman. 

madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Moulvi Badi-uz-Zaman. 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Mr. Badrul Hasan. 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Raja Bahadur Harihar Prosad Narayan Slnl a, 
QBE. 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Kharo. 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 

Seth Govind Das. 

Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 

Mr Ghanshiam Singh Gupta. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Khan Saheb Nawab Siddiquo All Klian. 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Seth Sheodass Daga. 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das. 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

Assam (European) 

Mr. C. H. Wltherington. 

Burma (Non-European) 

U. Thein Maung. 

Do. 

Dr. Thein Maung. 

Do. 

U Ba Si. 

Burma (European) 

Mr. F. B Leach. 

Delhi (Qeneral) 

Mr. M Asaf Ali. 

Ajmer-HerwKra (General) 

Bai Bahadur Seth Bhagcliand Soni. 

North-West Frontier Province (General) 

Dr Khan Saheb. 
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Province or body represented. 


Name. 


Nominated Membeiis— exclddinq the President (41) 
{ a ) Official Members (26) 


Government of India 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

!>(.. 


The Hon Sir Frank Noyce, Kt , c s I , c I E. 

The Hon Sir Niipendra Nath Sircar, Kt. 

The Hon Sir .Tames OriRK, K c B 
The Hon Sir Henry Ciaik, K c S I. 

The Hon f'haiidhurl Muhamiid Zafrulla Khan 
Mr P. Jl. Jlan 

Sir G]ija Shankar liajpai, K li E., ci E , OB E. 
Sir Aubrey Metiailfe, K c i E , o s I , (M E , M V o. 
Mr (« II F Tottenham, c.'^ I , c i E. 

Mr G H Spence, c I K. 

Mr A. H IJovfl 
Mi K M JenkiiiK 
Ml P It Kan. 

Mr H Dow, r i E 
Mr A S. Hands, V I E. 

Ml C K Khod(s 


Madras 

Do. 

Humbay 

Do, 

Bengal 

The Punjab 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

Unit^'d Provinces .. 
Bihar & Oiissa 


AT B Ky Kao Bahadur A A Venkatararna 
Avyai Avarjral 

M K B^ Diwan Bahadur R V KiIshnaA>var 
Aval gal 

All S A V Acott. 

Ml Saivid Aininuddm 
Ml A J D.isli, 

Khan Bahadiii Shaikh Khiir&hnul Aliihamad 
All N .1 Roughton. 

Di .1 H Hutton. 

All I-. Owen 

Rai Bahadur Sh>ain Kara yon Singh 


(b) Berar repiesentative (1) All AI S Aney. 

(c) Non-OFFiciAL Members (14). 


Bombay 

Bengal 

The Punjab 
Do. 

Do. 

Aladras Presidency. . 

North West Frontier Province . . 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Indian Christian 

The Depressed Classes 
Anglo-Indian Community . . 

Labour Interests . 


Dr R D Dalai 

Rai Rihudur Sii Salya Charan Mukherjee, Kt., 
o B E 

Sardar Sir .lawahar Singh, Kt , c i E. 

Capt Sardar Sher Alohammad Khan, c i.E , 
M BE 

Hon> (^apt Rro Bahadur l^al Chand, o B E 
All. Ramabwami Simivasa Sarma, c I E. 

Alojni Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Klian, c i E , o b.e , 
Naw’ab of Dera 
Mr L C Buss 

Di F X. DeSouza. 

Rao Bahadur M>lai Chmnathambi Rajah 
Lt -Col Sir H A J Gidm y, Kt. 

Mr N M Jobhi. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

PmtrfeAii— The Hon’blc Sir MAiiockji Jiyramji Dadabhoy, K.O.s.l., K.c.i.E., Kfc., Bar-at-Law. 
A. — Elected Members (33). 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muhammadan) 

Bombay (Non -Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

BDinbay Presidency (Muliammadan) 

Sind (31uhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

li.ist Bengal (Non -Muhammadan) 

West do. do. 

\\ cst do. do. 

\\ est Bengal (Muhammadan) 
liast do. do. 

J>( ngal Chamber of Commerce . . 

\ nitfd Provinces Central (Non -Muliammadan) 

' niti’d Provinces Northern (Non -Muliammadan) 
Tuited Provinces Southern (Non -Muhammadan) 

United Provinces West (Muliammadan) 

United Provmces East (Muliammadan) 

Uunjab (Non-Muliammadan) 

I’l’njab (Sikh) 

habt Punjab (Muliammadan) 

^\ «'8t Punjab (Muliammadan) 

Pillar and Orissa (Non -Muhammadan) . 

Do. 

Pillar and Orissa (Muliammadan) 

Central Provmces (General) 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Bunna Chamber of Commerce 


Diwan Bahadur SirS M. Annamalai Chettiyai, 
Kt. 

Mr. Yarlagadda llanganayakalu Naidu. 

Mr. V. C. Vclliiigiri Goundcr. 

Diwau Bahadur G Narayanaswami Chetti, c.i E. 

Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur. 
Sardai Shri Jagannath Maharaj Pandit. 

Mr Shantidas Askur.vn. 

Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o.B.E. 

Sirdar Saheb Sir Sulcman Oasbum Haji Mitha, 
Kt., O.I.E. 

Mr. Ah Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 

Mr. K. 11. I'arkei. 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee. 

Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Satyaiidra Chandra Ghose Maulik. 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Khan Bhadiii Syed Abdul Hafecz. 

Sir George Campbell. 

Jtai Jbth.Hlur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. 
llai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Pandit P N S.iprii. 

Khan Bahadur Haliz Muhammad Hahm 
Shaikh Mubliir Hosain Kidwai. 

Kai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, c i E 
Sardar Buta Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Dm. 

Raja Ghazanfar All Khan. 

Rai Bahadur Radha Krislma Jalan. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh. 


Mr Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam. 
Mr. V. V. Kalikar. 

Sjt. H. P. Barua. 

Capt. Maung Aye. 

\V. T. Mclntyie. i- 
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The Council of State. 

I 

I 

Constituency. i Name. 


nominated MBUBERS--&^iz^in^ the President* 

(a) Official Members (13 excluding President ) 

.. .. His Excellency General Sir Eobert Cassels 

0.0 B.,CSI , D.S.O. 

.. .. Kiinwar Sir . I agdish Prasad, Kt , c.s i., c.l.’^ 

o B E 

. . . . Mr. M. G Hallett, C.I E. 

. . . . Mr. J) G. Mitchell, c.s I , c.i.E. 

, . , , Sir Bcrtiand Glaney, C s i , C,I,E. 

, . . Mr T A Stewart. 

, , , . Sir Guthrie Eussell, Kt. 

,, .. Mr. A J Haisman 

.. Mr A.G Clow. 

. . . . Mr. Shav?x A. Lai 

. , Mr J. N. G. Johnson, o i.e. 

(6) IJerar RepresentoUve, 

Berar Bepreacntative ... I Mr. Ganosh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


Government of India 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


(c) Non Official Members, 


Madras 


Sir Dai id Devadoss, Kt. 


Do. . . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Do, . . »• 

Do. . . * • 

The United Provinces 
Do. 

The Punjab 
Do. 


D. B. Sir K. R, Menon. 

Khan Baliadur Dr Sir N. Choksy, l\t.,c.l.L. 

Mr. Jyotsnaiiath Ghosal, c S I., C.I.E, 

Prime Afsar-UI-MiiIk 3IIrza Muluimmul Akrain 
Husain Bahadur 

Maharajah Jagadish Nath Ray of Dmajpur. 
Kunwnr Ilajee Ismail Ali Khan. 

Saiyid Ishrat H usain. 

Raja Charanjlt Singh. 

Xawab Malik M'd Ilayat Khan Noon, c.s.i. 


North-West Frontier Provinces 

Bihar 

Do 


Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, k.b.e., 
C.I.E , Khan of Hoti. 

Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh, K c.i.E., 
ot Darbhanga, 

Khan Bahadui Shams-ud-I)in Haidar, o b k. 
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Consequent on the seperatioii of Sind from 
the Bombay Prcddency as from April 1, 1936, 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorally 
and otherwise. The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Sind. 

The Bombay Presidency now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Gujerat in the 
North to Kanara in the South. It has an area 
of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
18,192,475. Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class lodlan State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007. There are no States in politi- 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Taptl, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long Been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats arc the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Kamatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growmg tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dommion of powerful 
Mahomedan kings. Hero there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and a people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading races in the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty I 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the j 
land of the Lmgaycts, a Hindu reforming sect! 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there ! 
IS a large proportion of Christians. Four main i 
Unguages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi j 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca i 
wliere English has not penetrated. The mam j 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaim makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of i 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown ' 
ander the abundant rains of the submontane ! 


regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great peronnlal rivers suitable for Irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largelv dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually bedng completed, and this will ulth 
matelv make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal Industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured sans, and kO a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kinrobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, ns 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern Imes. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 69,862 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 31 ,69,700 
Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry m Bombay Island. 

(daily average.) . . . . . . 95 007 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (In candies of 

784 lbs) 3,06,507 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 20,14,856 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 49,920 

Number of Spindles in Sholapore Dist. 2,90,382 
Number of Looms In Sholapore „ 6,113 

Number of Spindles In the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) 32,31,722 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 


74,868 
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Administration. 

The Presidency Is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of two members, 
with the assistance of two Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provinciai Governments is Indicated In the 
section on the Provinciai Governments (<?. e.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Uoserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects. administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Art 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (o) Finance : (b) Revenue ; (c) Home and 
Ecclesiastical (d) Political and reforms; (e) Gene- 
ral and Educational ; (/) Legal; (ff) Public Works. 
The senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May ; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by throe Commissioners, namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
(Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
tinder a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
GoUectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
bead of the village both lor revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkami, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contuins three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Gommkmon<*rs exercise general 
control over the Dislri(*tb in their Divisions 

Justice. 

The administration of iustice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne Judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lownr civil courts the court of the first 
instance is tliat of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Cl vilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Rs. 6,000 In value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of tlie District Judge in 
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all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise aimlnal 
Jurisdiction throughout the Presidency but 
original criminal work is 'chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(lk>mhay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of EnglisTi Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. The tendency of recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of ■192'i 
works further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 30 
In number. The executives of these Borough 
Miinicipalitfes are invested with larger powers 
than lilthcrto exercised. Another Imporiant 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal £ranchi'«e to occupiers of dwellings 
or builaliiga with annual rental values (*£ Rs. 12 
or with capital value of not less than Rs. 200. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts as Sec- 
retary to the Government. Under him are Super- 
intending Engineers in cliarge of Circh's and 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and the Ek ctrical Engineer. 

There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs in the Ghat regions. 
The priueipal works are the Nira Canabfed 
by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhnndardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and th( Gokak Canal were completed in 1896-97, 
the Nira jjoft Bank Canal in 1905-06, the 
Godavari ('anals in 1916-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Right Bank Canal 
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which has been under construction since 1912 
is practically completed. The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara, the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over, was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926. 
I’he Llovd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. E Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Us. 172 lakhs 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 21i 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet. It cost also nearly 50 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitude 
of the Llovd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches I 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These 
projects will irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, , 
Viz , District Police, Kail way Police and the i 
llombay City Police. The District and Kail way j 
Police in the Piesidency proper are for the i 
purpose of contiol under the Inspector-General | 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputv 
1 Inspect ors-Geiieral, of whom two aie in diargt j 
of Ranges and the third is in charge of tlic Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and tlie Fingei 
Print Bureau The executive management 
of the Police in each distiict and on 
Railways in tlic Presidency proper as wsll as 
in Sind is vested In a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police. For the purposes of ctfeetive 
siifiei vision over the investigation and ])rev<*ntlon 
ol crime, some of the larger distiiets are divided 
into one or more siib-divisions eacli under a 
Sub-Divisional Oflicer who is eitlier an Assistant 
Sujierinteudent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Supi'rintcndcnt of Police. 
iSub-lnspeetors are tlie oflicers in charge ol 
Police Stations and arc primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
I e ported at their Police Stations Officers 
■ipliomted directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Supenn- 
' tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspt'ctors 
i undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
I 'rraming School at Nasik before being posted to 
I Districts for executive duty. The Bombay j 
I (3ty Police is a separate force under the 
* Poniraissioncr of Police who is directly respon- 
; siblo to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
(iovemment agency, and partly through the 
medium of gr%nts>in-aid Government mamtair 
, \rt8 Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Ahme- 
dabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agncultmal College, Vetennarv College, School 
of Art, law College and a College of Commerce. 
Movi of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
. tamed by Local Authorities, with a grant-m>aid. 

I 3 
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The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City {q, 
Education). 

The Quinquennial Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in the Bombav Presidency for the years 
1027-1932 reveals much information regarding 
the progress of education in recent years. 'J'he 
passing in 1{)23 of the Primary Education 
Act was perhaps the most important event 
in the history of I’riniary Education in tlie 
Bombav Presidency during the last 30 or 40 
veans Mheieby the ( ontrol of Primary Education 
was transferred irom the Department to the 
Local Authoriticb Most of the Boards have 
prepared sehemes for the expansion of education, 
some ot them on a eomjnilsory basis, and many 
boards hu\e levied additional taxation but the 
finances of Government liavo not jicrniltted 
them to x)erform to the lull the jiart contem- 
plated b> the A(t 'riie tact, liowever, must 
not lie lost sight of that during the quinquen- 
nium the assignin cuts of Government to Primary 
1 Education tell from Ks. 1,21,59,848 to 
' Rs. 1,18, 17,308. "I'he decrease was mainly due 
1 to retrem hiiient m OoveriiTnent grunts during 
1031-32 

'I’he total number of institutions increased 
during the (iinnqilennium from 10,211 to 17,150. 
Ke(i)giiised institutions im teamed by 1,145 to 
ir),02‘) while unieeognised institutions deeieased 
bv' 107 to 1,230 Ot the recognised institutions 
18 aie AitsandJl PK>b\S'^p>nal ('alleges «iti(l 71 4 
Srcoiidaiy Schools, 14,01(5 Piiin.iry Schools and 
314 Spe( lal Schools. 

3’he tolal iinmbe** t)t ie(Ognis(*(I and un- 
recognised educational instil u( ions dniing the 
\c*ai 1033-34 was I (>,7 50 and the numliei of 
pupils 1,174,20(> 

Out ol .1 total of 2(),S’)0 towns and villages 
J 0 , 0')0 jMissessed schools, tin* average aiea 
seived l)y each towp oi villagi; with a school 
being lit) squ.irc mil(*s 3 he peiecntage ol 
pupils ill recognised institutions to the total 
population ottlie l^residem v was 0.1 1 m 1033-31. 
Ot the total numiH'i of 1,332, “>24 pupils under 
instiuetiori, 1,025,028 were boys and 3()(>,5‘*(j 
were go Is 

Hindu fuijnls in na ognisc-cl institutions num- 
bered 007, 8, so, Mnlianim.ulans 23 >,348, Jncliaii 
Chiistians 30, 541, I’arsis ]8,2(>(>, lOnropc-ans 
and Anglo-Indians 5, ">40 3’he rest coinjiiiscd 
35,943. 

The total expenditure on c*du( at ion in 1033-3 
was Ks 308,',, lakhs, oi which 44 2 per cent 
I was met Irom Government tiinds, 10 4 j>er cent 
tienu Jioard lunds, 2 i 2 i>c*r ec*nt liom tees, and 
I 1.3 2 per ( c*nt fiom other sonic es Puinarv 
1 schools absorbed over Ks 20.") lakhs, evc-lusive 
ot exfiPuditurc on inspection, construction, and 
' re pa 118 

The Educational Department is adminiiftered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
each district. 

Higher education in tlie Presidency is con- 
trolled by the Bombav University which was 
established in 1857. Tlie constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however; 
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coDBiderable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1028. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make It adequately 
representative with a view to brin|dng into i 
closer association with the public the Industrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater faciU* 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndic^ate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
l)ody of the University. The number of fellows 
Is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-offlclo. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the University. 

Medical. 

The fifedical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who Is a member of the 
I. M. 8., and Publio Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Publio Health. Four large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased by 300 bhds in one hospital and 180 
beds in another hospital. A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had to be closed during 1931-32 
owing to shortage of funds. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country stations. 


Over 8,210,318 persons including 1,12,710 in- 
patients were treated during the year 1933. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
iostitutionB for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Finance. 

Under the Beform Scheme of 1019 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enloy in full, and in return they 
make cash contribntionB to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
I those contributionB shall gradually disappear. 
These contributions have now been remitted. 

As this chapter goes to press there has just 
been published the report of Sli Otto Niemeyer 
on the financial relations between the Central 
and Provincial Governments of India under 
the Government of India Act of 1935 The 
reiwrt indicates no possibility of a reduction in 
the central expenditure or taxation unless the 
economic situation improves. He proposes that 
the centre should retain during the first five 
years of provincial autonomy the entire proceeds 
of the income tax, and during the second period 
of five years retain half and distribute the other 
half among the provinces. Of this distribu- 
table portion, Bombay is to get 20 per cent. 
Barring this postponed relief, Bombay will 
get no relief financially, exeejit a saving of 
45 laks as the result of the separation of 
Sind. 


Estimated Revenue for 1936-37-~(in lakhs of Rupees). 


Pbinoipai hbabb or Bevenub 



Debt Service 




Rs. 



Rs 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Land Revenue . • 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forests 

345 28 
330-54 
137*95 
47*16 

XVI 

Interest 

94*83 


VMt 'Administration, 


IX 

Registration . . 

15*03 

XVII 

A d mlnist ratio nof 


tXA 

Scheduled Taxes 

18 13 

XVIII 

Justice 

Jails and Convict Settle- 

17 26 






Total . . 

8,94*09 

XIX 

XXI 

ments 

PaIIm 

3 77 
6 51 
14*50 




Education . * 

tfrigation. Navigation, Embankment , 

d^e. 

XXII 

XXIII 

Medical . . . , 

Public Health . . 

13*63 
18 43 

3111 

Works for which Capital 


XXIV 

Agriculture 

4 39 


Accounts are kept .. 

12*38 

XXV 

Industries 

3 74 

XIV 

Work for which no Capl- 


XXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 



taJ Accounts are kept 

7*4 


ments • • • . 

26 84 


Total .. 

19*78 


Tout .. 

1.08,97 
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Estimated Revenue for 1936«37 — (in lakhs of Hupees) — ctmid. 


Oitfil Works. 

Rs. 

XXX Civil Works .. 

38 50 

XXXI Bombay Development 
Scheme • . . . 

6-86 

Total . . 

45-36 

MiaceUaneous, 


X XXII I Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 

7-68 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing 

2 41 

XXXV Miscellaneous .. 

29 78 

Total . . 

39 87 

Estimated Expenditure lor 

Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Rs. 

6. Land Revenue 

46-05 

6. Excise 

41 13 

7. Stamps 

2-00 

8. Forest 

27-22 

8A. Forest Capital outlay . . 

•52 

9. Registration . . 

5 62 

9A. Scheduled Taxes 

•23 

Total . . 

1,23-67 

frrigatton, Embankment, Jkc,, Revenue Account, 

14 . Interest on works for wMch 
Capital Accounts arc kept . . 

42 66 

15. Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenue 

4 64 

ToUl .. 

47 80 

Debt Services. 

Rs. 

19. Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 

1,45-01 

21. Reduction or avoidance of 
debt 

17 81 

Total . . 

1,62 82 


XL Extraordinary Receipts 

Rs. 

68 

Total Revenue • . 

12,08 58 

Debt heads : — 

Deposits and advances ; 

Loans and advances by 
provincial Government 

Advances from provincial 

Loans Fund, etc. 

1,37,10 

i Add:-^ 

Opening Balance . . 

69-91 

Grand Total • . 

14,10 59 

1836-37 —(in lakhs of Rupees). 

34. Agriculture 

Rs, 

22 46 

35. Industries 

15- 88 

37. Miscellaneous I>ex>aTtments. . 

Total • . 

.^90 97 

Civil Works, 

41, Civil Works 

Rs. 

11#. 74 

42. Bombay Development Soheme. 

4.09 

Total . . 

118 83 

Miscellaneous, 

45 A 45A. Superannuation 

Allowances and Pensions . . 

90 69 

46. Stationery and Printing 

10 48 

47 Miscellaneous 

23 21 

Totol . . 

1,24 28 

52 Extraordinary Charges 

02 

Expenditure In England 

85 28 

Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue , , . , 

12,03 17 

Capital Account not charged to 

Revenue, 

55. Construction of Irrigation 

Rs. 

Works 

3 25 

56A. Capital outlay on Public 

Health 

2 16 

59. Bombay Development 

Scheme 

2 54 


Civil Administration, 
22. General Administration 

24. Administration of Justice . . 

25. Jails and Convict Settlements 

26. Police 

27. Ports and Pilotage .. 

20. Scientific Departments 

31. Education 

32. Medical 

33. Public Health 


1,08 46 
59 98 
17-49 
1,40 09 
06 
•96 

1,60 68 
40-76 
21-86 


60. Civil Works ( not changed 
to Revenue) 


60B. Payments of commuted 
value of Pensions .. 

Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of dpbt heads) 


Total Disbursement .. 
Closing balance . . 

Grand Total 


03 

7 89 

1,26 42 

13,44 94 
65 65 

14,10.59 
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The Bombay 


Governor and Preeident-in-Counexl, 1 

His Excellency the lUght Hon. Lord Braboiirne, 
G.c I K , M r. 

Peraonal Staff, 

Private Sery — V. H linstow, HA, 1 f’ S. 

Mily Secretary —V TooKood i) F o , ]^t - 
noloiiel, 2nd KKO (Jurkhi Jlilles 

Surgeon — Major P. A Ojne, M rt., ii \ M 

Aids-de-Camp ~ 0 Ma\\\ eli-diimhieton, Ksq 

Indi.in l*oli< o lit M V Milh.inK, TheOoId- 
strejiin tJu-irds Li( ut J1 Moiland, UIN 
liieiit H. VV P. Wnlkei, The Coldtdieim 
(lunrds 

Hon Ani-de-Camp —H E Butler, Esq 

Indian P(d}ce — (*s])t. P W Brett, lii^ht 
Petrol, lionibaN t'ontmuont A P 0) I^t-t’ol 
Jl S Moberlev, o UK , \ d., 1st Battalion 
(1 1 P By Uejit A P (1)., Capt Sardar 
Bhiinrao NuKojiraoaAtttcS BhaiisalK'b Patan- 
kar Siibhedai Major and H<*u\ ('apt SirdiO 
Uahidui Krishna Khaiideiao Bhos.iJe.M V (Iv 
I n s M (U(*td ) 

Commandant , H E the (Jorernnr'f, liodyyuord — 
Major 11. E P(»rtal, 2nd Lancets (Claidner’s 
Horse ) I 

Indian .A /rZ-f/e-t'am?)- -Bisaldar lloin LI. 
Mathu Snmh, i p s m 

Members of Council and Ministers. 

The Hon Ivlian Bahadur 1) B (Jooper, Pnianee 
and Jteveiiue, The Hon'ble Sn Kobeit Jtell, 
K r s I » <’ s I , I E , I (' s , j 1’ , Home and 
(leneriil. 

ThelTon Sir All irahomed Kh.iri Dehlavi, Kt 
(Loial Sel1-(iONt ) and The Hon Hiwan 
Balmdni S 'I' Kainbli, h a , ll « , J l* 
(Edutation) 

The Local Sell -Government portfolio includes, 
among other subjects, Medical Administration, 
Public Health. Sanitation, Porests, and Public 
Works (translcncd). 'I’he Minister ot Educa- 
tion also deals with the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Excise, Co-operative Societies and 
Agriculture. 

Secrhtaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, 1‘ohtual and Ueforms Depait- 
ment - (' W A Tuiner, r s i , (m f , i c s 
Home and Ecclesiastical Department -J B* 
invjn, J) SOM V {OfU b I C.s. 

Hevenue Department — J. A Madan, c i E , 
I cs. 

General and Educational Departments— \l. T. 
Sorley, i c s. 

Finance Department — C. G. Krcke, i c.s. 


Presidency, 

Legal Department and Remembraneef of Legal 
Affairs — K. C. Sen, I c.s. 

Public Works Department. — T. A. Andrew, i.R.E. 
Misoellanbops appointments. 

Commissioner of Income Tax — Khan ilahadur 
.1 B Vaehha, c T E 

Director of Veterinary Services — -E S Parbrotlier, 

M u , 0 V s , 1 v s 

Advocate-General — Kenneth Mcl. Kemp. Bar- 
at-L iM 

Inspector-General of Police — G. A Sliiklulv, 

1 E., (Offy ) 

Director of Puhlu Instruction — W. Guevc, M A , 

B sc , I !•' s , {Offy ) 

Surgeon-Oenerat — M.ijor-Genl E W C BiadifleJd, 

0 T K , o R.E., I M S 

Oriental Translator — J, B. Fernandez, R A. 

Chief Conservator of Forests — C E L Gilbeit. 
Talukdari Settlement Officer — V S Bhide, I c S 
Inspector-General of Jtcgisiration—M J Dcso, 

1 0.8. 

Director of Agriculture — Dr W Bums 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies — K. L. Punjabi 
I.C.S. 

M itnicipal Commissioner, Bombay— 1 II, Tan n- 
ton, ICS 

Vue-Chancellor, Bombay University — V. N 
Chandaxurkar, Bar-ut Law. 

Uegutrar, Bombay University — S. II. Dongr ikt ry, 
B A., LL B. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay — W. II. G 
Smith 

Director of Public Health — Lt -Col A Y 

Dabholkar, I M.S , (Officiatiny ) 
Accountant-General — W II, Tenn.rnt, l.r s 
Inspector-lieneral of y’usows— Lt -Col E E. 

Do\le, (’ I r , B.S.O , I M.S. 

Postmaster-General — C. D Bac, o.b.e. 

Collector of Customs — M Slade, i c s 
Collector of Salt Revenue — M Slade, i c s, (Ollg ) 

CommisswneT of Excise — B. M Maxwell, c s i , 
c.i K , i.e.s. 

Considtiny Surveyor to Government — M.rjoiT. U. 
G. Stamper, f s. i M x 

Ileyislrar of Companies — M.ijor H. C B 
Mitchell 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
mation : — J F. Genning-,, c B E., Bor-at-Law. 

Sheriff— "Mr C B Mebta 
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GOVERNORS OR BOMBAY. 

Sir Abraham Shipman 1662 

Died on the Island of Anjedlva In Oct. 1664 

Humfrey Cooke 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas 1666 

Died. 2lBt May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Oi)!ciatina) .. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1660. 

Gerald Aungier 1660 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 

Thomas Rolt . . . . . . . . 1677 

Sir John Child . Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1600 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1604. 

Daniel Annesley (Oj0lciatini7) .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer .. .. .. .. 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite 1704 

William A islabie .. 1708 

Stephen Strutt {Opiating) .. .. 1715 i 

Charles Boone 1715 I 

William Phipps . . 1722 

Robert Cowan ,. .. •• 1720 

Dismissed. 

John Home 1734 

Stephen Law 1739 

John Geekie (Officiating) 1742 

William Wake 1742 

Richard Bourchier 1750 

L n arles Crommelin 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 23rd February HU. 

William Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1784 

Raw son Hart Boddam .. .. .. 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (Oi^cidtine) .. 1786 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 17fO 
K c.B. (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

Tohn Griffith (OJUciating) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. .. 1811 

'^ir Evan Nepean. Bart 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphmstone . . 1819 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G o.B. 1827 

Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1880 
with, K.O.B. 

Died, 15th JanuarylSSl. 


John Romer (Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, q.c.h 1836 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Parish (Officiating) .. .. 1838 

Sir J. Rivett-Camac, Bart. .. .. 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart, (h) , 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., k.O.h 1842 

Lestoek Robert R.eid (Officiating) . . 1846 

George Russell Clerk .. .. .. 1847 

Viscount Falkland .. .. .. 1848 

Lord Elphmstone, a.c.H., p.c 1858 


Sir George Russell Clerk, K C.B. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. K.C.B. 1862 

The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.O.B. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., R.o.S.l. . , 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, O.B.i (Acting),, 1880 
The Right Hon. Sir James Fergnsson, 1880 


Bart., K.C.M.G. 

James Braithwaite Peile, O.S.I. [Acting),, 1886 

Baron Reuy 1885 

Baron Harris . 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood. O.B.I. (Acting) ., 1895 

Baron Sandhurst 1895 

Baron Northcote, o.B 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K.C.B I (Acfwfif) .. 1903 

Baron Lamington Q O.M.G.. G.O.l.E . . 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, O.B.I (Acting), 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke g.o.m.G., 1907 
G o.i.E. (c). 

Baron Wlllingdon, o o.i.B. . . . , 1913 


Sir George Ambro^'O Lloyd a.P.i e., D.s.o.(d) 191*8 

Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.c., o.c.l e , 1923 
C.M.O., l).S.O. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P 0 , a c 1 E , 1928 
aBE,KCB., CMG 

The Rt Hon. Michael Herheit Rudolf 

Rnatchbull, Lord Brahoiirne, n c I E ,M C 1933 

Sir Ernest Hotson, K.r s i., o.b.e , i.e.s Acted 
for six months for Sir F H. Syk('s. 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(5) Was appointed Governor of Bombay bv 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of bis appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabul cn the 23rd Dec. 184L 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Mr HiiBenali M. lliihimtulla, PresidetU. 

Mr. Namdeo Eknath Navle, Deputy President, 

Elbotbd Mbmbbbs. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (North). (Non -Muhammad an) 
Urban. 


Name of Member. 


Bao Bahadur R. S. Asavale. 
Mr. A. N. Surve. 


Bombay City (South). (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Ahmedabad City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Surat City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Sholapur City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Poona City. (Non-Muhammadnn) Urban. 
Ahmedabad District. (Non -Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Broach District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Naira District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. 

Dr. Joseph Alban D ’Souza. 

Dr. J. A. Collaco. 

Mr. B. P. Wadke. 

Mr. Pestonshah N. Vakil. 

Sirdar Davar Temuras Kasji Modi. 

Mr. Vishnu Ganesh Vaishavampayan. 

Mr. Laxman Raghunath Gokhale. 

Mr. Bliailal Sarabhai Patel. 

Sahebsinhji Juvansinhjl. 

Mr. Madhavsang Jorbhai. 

I Rao Saheb Bhagwandas Glrdhardas Desai. 


Panch Mahals District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Surat District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts. (Non-j 
Muhammadan) Rural. 

Ahmednagar Distr ct. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

East Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Nasik District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Poona District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Satara District. (Non-Muhanunadan) Rural. 


Belgaum Distoict. (Non -Muhammadan) Rural. 
Bijapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Mr. Chaturbhai Narshlbhai Patel. 

Mr. Manila! Harilal Mehta. 

Dr. M K. Dixit, L. m. & s. 

Sardar Bao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchhodli 
Naik. 

Mr. Daulatrao Javaramrao Zunzarrao. 
Manchershaw M. Karbhari. 

Rao Bahadur Namdev Eknath Navle. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Diwan Bahadur Dongarsmg Ramji Patil. 

Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil. 

Mr. Vithal Nathu Patil. 

Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan. 

Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar. 
Mr. Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor. 

Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarnle 
Mr. Atmaram Bhimaji Achrekar. 

Mr. R. G. Soman. 

Mr. Ramchandrarao Bapurao Sbinde. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. Angadi. 

Mr. P. R. Chlkodi. 

Mr. Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai. 


Dharwar District. (Non -Muhammadan) Rural. 

Kanara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural, 
liatnagiri District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Sholapur District. (Non -Muhammadan) Rural. 


Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambli. 
Mr. Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog. 

Mr. Ganpati Subrao Gangoli. 

Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar. 

Mr. Vyankat Anandrav Surve. 

Mr. Jayawant Ghanashyam More. 
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Name and olase of Gonstitaency. 


Kolaba District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
West IChandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City. (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Ahmedabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan') 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

The Northern Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Central Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Bombay City (European). 

Presidency (European) 

Deccan Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders). 

Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders) 

Bombay University. (University). 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bt)mbay Chamber of Commerce, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Trades* Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Alimodabad Commerce and Industry, Mill- 
owners’ Association. 


Nominated. 
yon-Officudt 
Mr. S. H. Prater. 

The Rev. R. S. Modak. 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole. 

„ Syed Munawar, B.a. 

„ R. R. Bakhale. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law. 

„ Purshottam Solanki, L. M. S. 

Major W. Ellis Jones. 

Mr. B. 8. Kamat. 

Mr. Mohamed Suleman Cassam Mltha. 
Nawab Shah Rookh Shah Yar Jung 
Bahadur. 

A. E. Servai, i.s.o. 


Name of Member. 


Mr. Narayan Nagoo Fatil. 

Mr. Namdeorao Budhajirao. 

Mr. Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla. 

Mr. Oulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 

Mr. Abdulrehman £han Karim Khan Rcsaldar. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Pathan. 

Khan Bahadur Alibhai Esabhai Patel. 

Sir AH Mahomed Khan Dehlavl. 

Khan Bahadur Wali Baksh Adambhai Patel. 
Moulvi Sir Rafiuddin Ahmad, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur S Meherbaksh. 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif. 

Mr. Abdul Kadir Jamaluddin Bangi. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Jitekar. 

Sardar Mahaboobalikhan Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Biradar. 

Lt.-Col H. C. Smith. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Mr. Hanmantrao Kamrao Desai. 

Sardar Bhasaheb alias Dulabava Raisingji, 
Thakor of Kerwada. 

Rao Bahadur Ravji Ramcnandra Kale. 

Mr J. B. Greaves. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham. 

Mr. A. Grcville Bullocke 

Mr. S. D Saklatvala. 

Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai. 


OJfirialit 

Mr. Salyid Aminiiddin, i.c s. 

„ C. G. Ereke, l.o s. 

,, H. E. Knight, I c s. 

,, A. W, W, Mackie, C I.E , i c.S. 

,, C. B. B. Clee, I C s. 

, J. A. Madan, 0 I.E., i.e.s. 

„ H. B. Clayton, c I E , i c.s. 

,, E. O. J Roose, M. I. Mech E. 

M.I.E.E., F.C S. 

„ C.M. lAne. 

,, R. M. Maxwell, c s i., c i E , i o 
Khan Bahadur Azinklian Inayatali- 
khan. 

Mr. W. W. Smart,, i.c.s. 

„ C. W. A. Turner, c.s.l, O.I.E., i.e.s. 
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Sind. 


SiikI IK ()Mi‘ «)f the two pr()Vin<<'« iToatod in 
19'Ui, t,h(‘ other b, mj' Orissa ITnlike tin* 
latter, whl<*h has bei'ii < arvoil out on a Imvjuistie 
hiiKiH Irom three proviruK'S, Sind was a 

eompiKt unit mid was considered a piovliKe 
witJiin a provinf(“ (‘Vioi before its separation 
From tlie point of view of ^eoKraphy, etlmolo^v 
and Imi^ua^e, Sind has {^leatei atlinity to the 
Timjab t han to Jiombay NeverHiel<*RS it has 
been attached to tin* Jtonibay Piesidemy 
admiiiisl latjvely evcT sime its conquest by 
Sir (^harleH Napjei in 

Tli(‘ demainl loi its se])ar.ition into a distinct 
]).)litieal entity is <»f ( ompiratively ie<viit 

origin It was only abinit a do/cui yc‘ais ajio 
tiiat JVriiHlini l(‘a(h‘is staited ttie demand tliat 
Sind, wlu'ie the Muslims aie in an ov(‘rwhelmin}i 
majoiity, should ti iv(‘ si^piiate administrative 
maehm<‘iy iiiulei the nevt retoimed eonstitiition 
so that it miuht be a (ounterbList to proviiues 
when' the Hindus aie in a majority. What was 
stalled us a baii?ainiiiK point in intei-i'ommiinal 
nejjotiatiouH has now become an aeixnnjilished 
laet. 

The Muslim deleji-ition at the first Koimd 
Table ('onleKiici' put, toiwaid the demand in 
Ijoridon iii t lH' wintei ot OMO Ttie question 
was n'U'iied to a I'ommittc’e wliuh accepted 
tlic' piimiplc' ol sc'piiation, siii'Kc'stc'd an exiM'it 
imtaiiy to asci'itaiii the liiiaiic lal asiM'it ot 
t he s 'piirit ion, and thiew t he Imidc'ii of jnovim^ 

1 tic' leisibilltv ol sc'paration on those who asked 
loi it \n c'Vpi'it imiuiiy was held and it 
drc'W a fclooiny pictuic' ol tlic- tinani lal 
tut me of Sind Its thicliiins can best be siiiii- 
mansed by its icuiiaik, “ Thc'ie is thus 
cdiMoiisly no cjU slKMi ol Siiid standing surety 
loi t,he iUiiajic' -the pioblein is whc'thei the 
lliiiaKc eun stand suiety for Sind" 

Demand for Separation. 

A eoiilc'ic'iiec' ol i c'piesentat IM’S ol the jM'ople 
ot Sind met, iii U)iJ! to devise iiieasuies to meet 
the’ ItiianciHl objc'c I ions t,o the sc piiation Wide 
diveijjence ot o|miioii pievailc'd at this ionic i- 
c'lic', wliose ell 111 man eM'iitii.illy submitted a 
lepoit aciordmji to which the annual delh it 
ot the nc'W juoMiic'e foi the tlist six veals ot its 
llte would be lis SO lakhs, the leveiiiie liom the 
Haiiatic' bc'inu: c'atc'U up by mteiest (halves 
Koinihly liom ll)4r» ouw.irds, theic would 
be a surplus tioiii the lUriap' to hel]» the 
piovmee JJasecl on this assumption tlie 
authorities set about peitc'ctinn the admmi- 
sti.itlve mic'hmery in luc-paiatioii tor the 
inampiration ot the nc>w ief;inu'. 

With thc' sta«e set loi the advent of the new 
province, an Oidc'i-m-Pouncil was issued in 
Janu n y, 1 9.16, amiourumi; t hat the' new plo^ intc' 
would stait on its caioeroii Vpiil, I. I9d6, and 
iic'.itiini transitional maihinc'iy ten the eoiidiicd 
ol iioNc'i nmc'iit till pioMiu’ial autonomy is 
111 aumiiatc’d in aecordaiiee with the pioMsioiis 
ot the (loM*rmneufc ol India Act, 1935 


Of a permanent ehaiacter aie those provisions 
of the' Otder-in-('oiimil wliiih sevei Sind irom 
Hombay and sc’ttle tlu' liabilities of the paient 
and the infant in ic'speit ol dc'velopment loans 
irii iirrecl diirint? the joint family peiiod Lands, 
loiests, building's, property, I'tc , will puss to the* 
provmci' where they are situated Aric>ais ot 
taxes will belonii' to the* pro'Vini!!' where the taxed 
projierty is situate or the taxed transactions 
i^ook place Ot the* out standirm liombay 
irrigation Dc'bt irieuric’d bc'fore Apiil 1, 1921, 
Its 2,74,96,*1S4, luelilding Us 7d,687 of the' 
dc'bt on ac'c'oimt of the Jdoyd Jiai rage* and Canals 
system, will be* boinc* by Smd, and the rest by 
Uombay Of the dc'bt ineiiric'cl on ac'coiint ot 
the Lloyd Jlarragc and Canals system, all 
c'xcept the portion relating to the* Nasirabad 
section (whnh is chargc’able nc'itbc'r to liombay 
noi to Smd) will be borne by Siiid The' oiil- 
'iitandmg Bombay debt on account ot the' Bombay 
Oc'vc’lopnient Sc'heinc will be the ilc'bt ot Bombay 
aloie* Other loan works will ho chargc'ablc 
tothc' piovjiicc' MdK'iethc' woiks ari' located 

The' ti'inifoiuiy pioNisions of the* OiclcT-in 
Conncil 1 elate tc> the* peiiod bc'twec'ii April I. 
19.36, and the maiignitition ol proMiieial auto- 
nomy During this pc'iiod the Oovi'inoi will 
c'aiiy on thc' actmmistiat ion, assist c'd by two 
Advisc'is and a Council which will he* iniicdy 
achisoiy in c h.iiac tei and will conipiiH' mc'inhc'is 
iiomuiutc'd by tJic' Coveinoi Siic'h provisions 
of the' (TOM'ininc'nt ot India Ac't of 1919 as rc'latc' 
to the c'omposition and tnmtions ol the piovin- 
c lal Ic'gislatiM' c'oiini ils, the* sejiaiat ion ot pioMii- 
c i.il siihjc'Cls into ti.instenc'cl and lesc ivc'd 
suhjc'C ts, the Ministc'isaml lilxc'ciifive Coiiiu illors 
will not ajiply to Smd duiing the transitional 
jH'riod 

It IS also micli'i.stoo(l thatthc' Cential (ioM’iii- 
mc lit will h.ive to c onu to the' ic'sc Uc’ ot Smd h\ 
piovidmg the* tiinds to mc‘c*t the delh it m the* 
hist Ic'W yc'ais In oidc'i to make' ariaiigc'menls 
loi snc'h a subvention to S'lid and Orissa and 
tor othc'i weak piovnicc's and generally to adjust 
the' lliianc'ial relations bc'twc'cn the Cc'iitral 
and the piovin(',i'S undc'i the provinc nil autonomy 
scheme. Sir Otto Miemeyei, a linanc'ial expc'it, 
was asked to toiiduet an inquiry llc’ has 
complc'tc’d his iiivc’stigations and submittc'd his 
ic’port, accoidmg to wdiich Smd will get a c'ash 
siibvc'niion ot Us 105 lakhs toi a jm nod ot tc'ti 
years, attei wdiic'h the' aid will bc' progic'SSiM'ly 
dc'C'rc'asc'd While cm the' siilijeet of hc'lp tioiii 
the cvntrc', it may he meiitionc'd that, ac eoicliim 
to the Nic'inc’yc'i rccommc'iidatioiis, Smd will 
get attci the first five' years of provincial autono- 
my 2 jH'F cent, ot the distributable portion ot 
the mcomc-tax rc'venuc'. 

Population* 

Sincl has an aic'U ot 40,378 sciiiare milc's and 
a ]>opiilatioii of ;i, 887, (too. Ot this, the Hindus 
(luc'lucUng sclu'diilc'd castc's) numbc'r 1,01. 5, 000 
and the iMuslims 2,8.31,000 Thc rest ot thc 
popiiLition IS made up ot 1,930 Anglo-lncjians, 
0,576 liiuopcaus and 6,627 Indian Chiistiaus. 
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Sind. 


Tlic language of the province, Sindhi, though 
it boars many marks of Arabic and Persian 
influence and Is written In a form of Peiso- 
\rabic script, is nearer the original Sanskiit 
tluan any other Indian language Few, however, 
are capabh' ot writing it, lor only 70 out of every 
1,()()0 people in Sind are liteiate 'Fhe aveiage 
tor males is lOfi pci ],00(), that foi females being 
as low as 21 per 1 ,000 The Hindus aie tar more 
advanced than the IMusliins and enjoy a viitiial 
monopoly of the tiade oi the piovinci* A= 
against 263 Hindu liteiate males pei 1,000, onh 
44 Muslims pel 1 000 are liteiat(‘ , .'ll per 1,000 
litiTate Hindu lemales com pa H' against ll\e 
literate Muslim iemah's The number ot those 
Iiti'rate in English are 110 pei 10,000- 1«0 pel 
10, 000 males and 34 pei 10,000 females 

Out ot evei y 10(J woikers in Sind r>9 aie engaged 
in agiieiiltuie and animal husbandr\ Ten 
])ei (ent ai(‘ (*naag(>d in maniifaetui ing indiis- 
t IK'S, nujst ot which aie, howevc'i , of the cottage 
t^ i»e, theie being ven few taetoih's in Sind 

The cultivable aiea of tin' province is mostly 
(ominanded by th(‘ ii'cently coiisti acted Sukkiii 
llaiiage and Sind canals, which, with othei 
canals and the Indus iivc'i itself siipph watei 
to 7,.')00,000 acies Tlu lUiiagi* woiKs liave 
(ost nearly 24 eioies ot mpees The Sindhi 
agiK ultiiiist IS gradually becoming alive to the 
pi'iennial regulated siiiiplv of ii ligation and his 
outlook is iieeoming biightei The lapiditv 
witli which lands supplied by tlie Jtaiiage 
'<\^tem are Is'ing taken up augurs well loi tlie 
siueess of the scheme and the* ]Uosi)('iitv ot the 
])ioMnce as a whole Mic'adv theie has bec'ii 
a gioivt li 111 the piodiictioii ol long stajih' < otton 
all oi which IS ea-'ih ahsoibed hv iiidinii lextih* 
mills 

Lloyd Barraffo 

The Tlariage ow'es its (‘\istenco laigelv' to the 
/(ulot vSir (leorge (Now Lord) blovd, the tlum 
iioveinoi of Hoinliav, whose name it beats 
siail(‘d 111 July 1*>23, it was completed in 
.laiiuaiy 1332 It was the* eom])letion of the 
dieaiii ol maiiv an engineer and an almost 
inciedible boon to the cultivator, who formc-ilv 
(allied on Ills agiic-nltiiiul opeiations in a 
haphazaid manner, bcuiig unable' t o depend on 
1 hc> jnoveibi.il vagaiic'S of the Indus What it 
means to the Sindhi tlu* Slnclhi alone knows, 
lor tile I Ullage' has eonvc'itc'cl- oi hojM's to 
(oiiveit— a watc'iless dc'seit into a smiling 
gaiclc'ii flowing with milk and honc'V 

'J'lic magniflcc'iieo of the achievement that is 
the Lien cl Ilariagc* can be imaginc'd when it is 
iiMlisi'd that it IS a liugc' watc'i ic'gulatoi con- 
sisting of 66 sjiaiis, each sixty fi'C't wide, tin* 
openings being regulated by stc'c'l gates, c'aih 
weighing flttv tons. The Haiiage is about a 
milo long, .iboiit flvc' time's the length ot bondon 
Ihidgo Thousands of milc's of nc'W (haiiiiels 
A l ie excavated vai>ing in width tioin 346 leet 
m tile ease of main canals to onlv tw'o oi tliiee 
h‘“t in the ease of WMtei course's 3’he' total 
lingth of (ioveiiiiiient ehaniic'ls wide li wc'ie 
(veavateel w'as ovei 6, ()()() miles, and that of 
xMitri (oiirses ove*r 31,000 milc'S The' total 
I' ngths Is thus some 37,000 nnle-s, whuli means 
«0>oiit 1] times the eiieunifeiciicc ol the earth. 


The total (jiiantitv’^ of earthwork involved, 
excluding that tor the watercourses was 560 
croies cubic feet of c'aithwoik which means a 
solid column measuring 100 foot by 100 feet 
cxti'iiding to a height of ovc'i T).')!) miU'S 

Tlio function oi the Han age is to Ic'ad up the' 
ri vc'i and st oie the' W'atci at Sukkiir and f lom that 
to distiibiite' it all the' vi'ar round aeeoiding to 
leepiuemeutb ot cultivators 3'he' distribution Is 
made thiough seveni great I'anals, rc'gulatc'd 
through ic'gul.itois on both banks oi the iivei- - 
tour on till' lett bank, tlirc'c on tlu' light Those' 
on the l(‘tt bank are' itobii, tin* Easti'in Naia, 
tile Khan pill li'i'c'di'i East and the* Xliaiijiui 
Fec'dei Wi'st 'I' hose on the* i ight hank aie* t he 
I'c'ie'iiiiial, the Fential Hie'e* and the Soiitli- 
Easte jii Pen'Miiial oi Hailii. 

The' total numhe'i ot opemiigs in all the e'uual 
Hoad Kegulafois is 5.^) each being ol 2rj ii'ct sjiaii 
and I'aeh openiing hi'ing cejiiijiju'd wnth thie*e' 
I'leiti lealh operated gate's The* total disc haige 
ot wati'i into all the canals is ajijnoximati'lv 
45,7,'iO e'lisecs or 4r)7,’>l)0 gallons jic'r sc'cinid 3'he* 
total length ot the main and biaiuh canals is 
about 4,700 miles To ac com jilish this staggc'i mg 
teat, <*\e*avation of eaithw^oik to the extent ot 
s,000,000,000 eiibie t«*e't was involvc'd, as miii'li 
.IS would till a diain i:> tc'c't wide and lour fc'ct 
d<*ep, dug loiind the eepiatoi It was estimatc'ei 
that the ultimate aie'a ot annua] cultivation on 
the* sehe'iiie would be* ovei 000, 000 aieas niiei 
thisviould bc'undc'i vaiioiis eiojis ajipioMmately 
.IS follows 

Wlu'.it 2,440,000 aeic'S , cotton 700,000 aeic'S , 
lice* (>25,000 aeies, yer/mre, bnjrt, etc , 60,5,000 
.lie's, pulses 5 >,000 .icjeas, and oilseeds 410,000 
ac'ie'S 

Tins eli'iiotc'd in pineliiee' Would me'.aii tbe* 
tollowing appioMiiiate eiii.iiil itn s 

Wlic'at 1 ,1 3 >,000 tons , e-otton 502,500 bale's , 
lice* 447,000 tons; ftnuiriy hn/n, e'te., 2t>s,000 
tons, pulse's 15,000 tons, and oilse'cds 117,000 
tons. 

Inter-communal Co-operation. 

ldl]fical]>, the* jirovinee is baekw'aiei Onlv 
the Hindu minority is jiolitieallv inmib'd, the' 
’Muslims owning allc'gianec to pi'isonalilie's liltin'! 
than to piiiiciples 'J’lie* Hmeliis aie opeiilv 
.ifiaid ot Muslim elominanee and ol bi'ing ousted 
Irom jiulilie life The'> have alieaelj eommuiii- 
cated this feai to the ni'W iJove'inor, Sir Ijiucc'lot 
<Jrah.iin wlio hasassuied tlii'in ol his svmjiathv 
and ele'ti'iminatioii to salegii.iul t he'll le'gitinnite 
inteii'sts Oil till' otlie'i hand, then' is glowing 
evidence' ot a de-siie on the* ]).iit ot the* Muslim 
(ommuuitv to ii'assuie the minoiitv m ic'gaiel 
to tin* eontiniie'de'njov merit ot its rights J.e'ade‘is 
of both eomnumitii'S aie woiking tor tin' 
eioatioii <d aii understanding be'twe'C'ii the* two 
which will bung about an eia ol iiitei -e'ommunul 
co-oj»('iation and goodw'ill so nee c'ssarv tor tlu* 
siiece'sslul working of the* ri'toiiue'd eonstitution 
iiiub'i uiilav oil! able* fmaiieuiieonditious 

Karachi • 

No aeeouiit ol Smil will be e'onijilete* without 
a re'te'ie'iiee to its e'ajntal, Kauiehi It is a 
comparativi'ly new town, toi aeeoiding to known 
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facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the nei^hbourinK State of Kalat migrated to 
the “ Kalachi ” the land of the sand-dunes 
It was several years later that its i)otentlalItieF 
as a harbour were r<*alise<i by th<* British — Sii 
(*iiarli‘H Napier, the (Jonqueror of Sind, is said 
to hav(‘ forecast that Karachi would sonv^ day 
beeonie the “ Glory of the East " lU'Cent 
developments in Karachi hold out fiesh hopc'S 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with th«* 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is on the 
main line of impt'rial at^rial coinmunication 
between IjoikIoh and Australia right across 
India, is bound to b«>come a vital air^rt, if 
it is not already one In addition to lH>ing the 
capital of Sind. Karachi is the outlet for the! 
products of the Biinjab If the Barragt* beeomes’ 
all that is exju'Cted of it, Karachi may have to 
handle in 19(10 nearly 1,133,000 tons of wheat i 
.f>()0,000 bales of C4)tton, 447,000 tons of rice, 
298,000 tons of jowar, bujri, etc l.'i.OOO tons of 
puls<>s and 117,000 tons of oilHe(‘dH That this 
is not altogether Utopian is evid(‘nt ftoiii th<‘ 
fact that within four years of the (commencement 
of Barrage ojx* rations, that is, by the end of 1935, 
the following areas wer<‘ under cultivation in 
Sind 8.50,000 acres under wheat, 500,000 acres 
under cotton and 50,000 acre's uiuh'r rue 

Goveknok 

His Kxcellemy Sir Lanc^keot Graham, 
Kt'Sl , K(.l E, It’S 

Pn i^ate Secretary — Major W R B Pekl 
Secretaries 

C?ncf Secretary Mr H K Kirpalani, irs 
F I Nance Secretary — Mr S llidb'V. I c s 
liecenae Commimonci — Mr R E Gibson, 
C.I.E I C.S, 


Public WorkH Secretary — Mr W. L C. Trench, 
I.S E 

lunpector-General of Police — Mr D Healy 
Advisory CouNciii. 

Presuient — SirGhiilam Hussain Hidayatullah, 
Kt , K (’ M 

Af embers — Khan Bahadur Alla Bakhsh wd 
Khan Saheb Haji Mahomed Omar, o B E , 
Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam Murtaza Khan 
Bhutto, Kt., ciE, o B E. , Khan Bahadur 
She re Muhammad Khan Karam Khan Bijarani , 
Mr Mahomed Hashim Gazdar, Mr (Ghulam 
Uyder Shah Sahibdino Shah , Khan Bahadur 
Ghulam Nabi Shah Moujali Shah Sayed, m.b.e , 
Mr Govt'r Rora , Diwan Baliadiir Hiranaiul 
Khemsing , Khan Bahadur Ghulam Muhammad 
Abdulla Khan Isran , Diwan Bahadur Issarsing 
Tiloksing , Sardar Bahadur .lam Jan Muhammad 
wd Muliammad Sharf Jumdo; Khan Bahadui 
.fan Muhammad Khan wd Khan Bahadur Sha 
Pasand Khan , Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ayub Shah Muhammad, Mr. H. K Kirpalani, 
ICS, ay(*d Miran Muhammad Shah Zanulabdn 
Shah ; Khan Bahadur Muhammad Kamil Shah 
Kabul Muhammad Shah , Mukhi Gobindram 
Pntamdas , Mr Parmanand Kundanmal , Mr. 
G H Raschi'u , Mi S Ridb'y, I c s. , Sheikh 
Abdul Majul Lilaram , Sardar Bahadur Haji 
Mir Alladad Khan Mir Imam Bakhsh Khan 
Talpur, Mir Bandeliali Khan Mir Muhammad 
Hassan Khan Talpur, Mi Satraamdas 
Sakhawatrai Tolanl. 

To assist the Oovi'rnor “in such manner 
as may be pri'scnlx'd by him in that behalf” — 
Sir Shat) Nawaz Khan Ghulam Murtaza Khan 
Bhutto, Kt , c I E , 0 B E , and Diwan Bahadur 
lliranand Khemsing, 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 142,260 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coastline of about 1,250 miles; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
460 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance ; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 1,000 to 
about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nllgirl Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris. The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 160 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain Is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked In their westward 
course. In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to cast, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
tile Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. I 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602, an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, over the figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts wlucli 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931 — Bellary and Agencies wore 
marked illUBtratlons. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
rent of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent and Christians 3 8 per cent. The 
actual number in other communities is inconsi- 
derable. The vast majority of the population Is 
of the Dravidian race and the principal Dravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and I'elugu are spoken 
i»y 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent, of the jiopulation talk Tamil, 37^ 
P<r cent. Telugu, 7*9 per cent. Malayalam, 
iiriys, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency Is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal. There are associated 
With the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub- 


jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 
ferred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces. There is no inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being 
inknown in Madras. Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministers. Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister — un* 
known in other provinces in India. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province is 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent, of the 
population. The principal food crops are rice, 
cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and noundnuts. Tne 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers* schools numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliperemba was closed with 
effect from Ist April 1932. The institution of 
short practical courses in farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned. While paddy 
which is the staple food of the population, occu- 
pies the largest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane are by no means inconsiderable crops of th(‘ 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
area under cotton irrigated and unirrigated is 
estimated at 2,i 38,380 acres and, as in the case 
of paddy, efforts are being made to produce 
better strains of cotton suited to different 
localities by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase m the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities in the Presidency 
is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of **The United Planters* Association of South 
India,*’ on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Rs. 720,018,195 
in 1932-33 and Rs 70,04,81,842 in 1933-34 rose 
to Bb. 76,98,36,562 in 34-35 As in other pro- 
vinces. the forest resources are exploited by 
Government. There arc close upon 19,000 square 
miles of reser\ed forests. 
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Thirty-two Bpiimiiif? uini wraviii}? inillb wori- 
at work during the year and they employed 
44,130 operatives. Tlie luimber ot juto mills at 
work was threij At tlie close o£ tlie year 1033 
tiie number of tbi> other lactones in the Presi- 
dency was l,r)21 These c<»nsisted of oil mills, 
rope works, tie works, etc. Tanning is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency and 
there is considerable ('\port trade in skins and 
hides. The manutactunng activities which arc 
under the direilion of the Department of Xnduh- 
tries arc mainly coullne<l to Mie production of 
soap Tliere are a numher ol indigenous match 
l.'K tones run on cottage lines It is cxxx’ited 
that- the levy ot the e\(is(* duly (»n matches will 
dnv(‘ otf the market prodiuts ot intcrioi quality | 
and it IS probable that only tlii' very efheieiit , 
units ol the cottag(‘ industry will be able toj 
(‘(.ntmue tli(‘ nianntacturi ot matches mice the | 
tull force ot the excise duty is felt upon the I 
industry. It. is slowly becoming reiognised j 
that the M. alias Presidmny is one ot the' 
most, suitalile ]>arts ot India lor siigarcaiii* , 
cultivation and that, the several deep-rooted' 
varieties of (aiu whuh liave been evolved at I 
Doimbatoic and rt'quiri' very httli* water are [ 
especially suited tor the conditions whuh obtain 
in seveial areas ot t.he Presidency where thi‘y ' 
grow, better than m t.tie 1101 th The dejmrt- 1 
ments ot Jndustn‘'s and Agriculture as.sist i 
the development ol tin sugai industry by 
d(*monstiatioii ot tin* methods of maimtaiture 
ol wliite sugai by n ntritiigals liy gett ing ti allied 
sugai t(*etuiologists, by the awaril oi sdiolai- 
sliijiH and by iiivostigatiiig siliemes lui staiting 
sugar lactones 

The question ol tlndmg loieign markets I 01 
tlie prodiuts ot Madias cottage industries was 
unde! tlie consideration ol the (loveriimeiit lor 
sometime aiul they have passed oiders dm mg 
the yeai saui tioiung an annual suiisidy ol 
Us 3,000 to the Victoria Teclmual institute, 
Madras, loi three year s t o enable them to appoint 
an agent m Loudon lor the sale ot piodiiets oi 
Madras cottage iiuluHtiie,s m Luiopi'an markets 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress 
There are at pre-icnt about 51,000 public insti- 
tutions, ranging from village priinaiy school'' 
to arts ami profe=isional collegC'i, their total 
strength being about 3,053,000. Special efforts 
arc being made to provide education for boys 
bclongliig to the Depressed Classes The 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1929 at 
the instance of a nominated member that poor 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province — Government, local land. Munici- 
pal or aided — should be exempted trom School 
fees In any Standard up to III Form. The total 
expenditure of the province on Education is m 
the neighbourhood of Its. 541 lakhs. The 
principal educational institutions In the province 
are the Madras, Andhra and Aimamalai Uni- 
versities, the Presidency College, the Christian , 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa’s 
College, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary’s College for Women, Madras; tlie St. 
Joseph’s College, Trlchinopoly ; the American 
College, Maduia , the Government College, 
Kumbakonam ; the Oovernmeot College, 
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llajahrniindry ; the Agricultural College 
Coimbatore ; the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam and the Engineering College at 
Madras (Gulndy). 

Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The Importance of this project lies In the fact 
, that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
' development of a valuable hinterland and 
I provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well 
I equipped harbour. The scheme involves 
cutting a passage through the bar which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
an extensive backwater and by dredging and 
reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 
accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
lities at all seasons of the year An agreement 
was reached in 1925 between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
Cochin States indicating how the work is to be 
can led out and outlining the financial arrange- 
ments necessary. A trial cut was made in 1923 
and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
observed. The results recorded were examined 
bv a Committee of Haibour Engineers in England 
who leportcd favourably on the prospects of 
fclie scheme 

The first cut through the bar 400 feci wide by 
32i feet deep was completed on 30th Maich 
1028 The ehauni'l through the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long by 450 teet wide and during 
1034-35 a uiimmurn diqith ol 10 feet at L W. 
O 8 T. was maintcuned ihioiighout except for 
a small patch which had a dejitli ol 29^ feet 
the dK'dgiiig of the Moonng aii'a has been 
completed. Since Match 1930 the Harbour lias 
been in constant and regular use by all ships 
and a icguUr pa'-scngci seiviie has been lu- 
aiigurated. 

Proposals have been formulated for the next 
stage of the works whK.h include the construction 
^ of deep water jetties with railway connections, 

, coiistriii tion of godowiis and transit sheds, 

! the installation of rapid handling cranes and 
I other transport facilities. These improve- 
1 raents are to be made on the new reclamation 
of which about 300 acres have been formed 
} already bv dredging from the harbour. It is 
intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
' lailway budge acioss the bai kwater Eeelama- 
tioii, when eoinpletcd, will piovide sulheient 
I space for about 20 or 30 large vessels to load or 
unload at the same tune 'Hie cxeeution of the 
tmtliei woik at the poit has been held over 
pending settlement of I'eitaiii (juestions connected 
with t.he lidiboiii adiiutiistiiition Th«‘ matter 
was discussed ul a Goiitrienee licld in Jilov.'inber 
1935 and the qiK-stion ot giving etfeit to the 
londusions aiiivcd at the eonhuenee is iindri 
MuisKleiation Tfu* Shoramii Ernaknlani line 
has been eonveited fioin mi>Ui‘ to bioad-gaiig(> 
and oiiened toi tialfu The line is to be 
extended tw tdie vHiirves at the reclamation. 
These developments will eulianee the utility 
of the port to tin* planting and agiKiiltuial aieas 
111 that put ot the Piesnleney To taeilitate 
navigation dimng the night, tin* eliannels have 
been lighted, and a hotel lias been ciinstiueted 
to provide theie accommodation loi passcngeis 
calling at the port. 
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Local Self-Government. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts . — . 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 , 

The Madras District Municipalities Aot, 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X ol 1930, and 
The Madras Local Boards Aot, ^ 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 20th August 1930, provide, inter 
alitty for the abolition ot the system ot nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
pancluvats within the scope of tlie Madras 
Local Boaids Act with a view to making tiu* 
Milage the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boaids, for the crea- 
tion of a miiiiicipal and locil boards service for 
the Piesidcncy ot Madras, for tlie lemoval of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
ehctions to municipal councils and tor the 
ci'Sbation of office ot the President or Chairman 
on a motion ot non-confidence being passed 
against him by a prescribed majoiity. The 
A(ts have undergone subsequent amendments 
Taluk Boards have l>eeii abolished witli cftcct 
liom the 1 st April 1 934 

In the int(‘iests ot adiiiiMistiatKUi. (ommls- 
•-loiuis ha\( been a[)j)oJnUd to almost all the 
Mimi(i])ulities 111 the piesjdemv and these lia\C 
n Itlau'ii nou-olficial thaniiK n as e\e(Uti\( 
aiithoiities, 

UiKh'i an Auk nding Aet ol 1914, the taluk 
lMiaidsW(i( abolisla (1 vith ctt( el tioni tsi Ajuil 
19 J4 Tills step was imdci taken ,is tin se bodies 
lu laiiK' Imam lally embaiiassc'd Tlieii turn I ion.-. 
li.iV( bci'ii I'litiusteil to distiut boaids with a 
\i< vv to a\oid extieine < cut lalisat loii ol adiiiini^- 
tiation ol (list in t boaids, it has bci'U dtu id( d 
to bitunatc them Up to tlu (uid ot 19r», tlic 
uumbei ol distint boaids bituKatid was toiii 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Autlioritics Entcrtaiumeiits Tax 
Act, 1929, to levy a tax on entertamments given 
within their jurisdiction. 

Irrigation. 

In March 192,'>, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvory Reservoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about L 4J 
niillions. The pioject has been framed with two 
mam objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies foi the 
Cauvciy Delta inigaiion of over a miliion 
acres, the second is to extend iriigation to a 
new area ot 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
istiraated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
"upply of the Country. The sclicnie which 
was completed in 1934 piovides for a 
large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
fctoie 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
t o dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
iloods ot 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
ii‘id to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ millions. A saving of 
ntaily million is anticipated. Another import- 
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ant piojcct is the Perlyar project which is in- 
tended not only tor irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
.negotiations, the Travancore Durbar conseht- 
cd to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore liills for being diverted towards the 
Bast. Some three thouband feet above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
Icvel of the dam a channel tlirougli the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed wliere they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has bciui led across the 
Pcmubula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres ot land. The 
Irrigable area commanded by the Penyar system 
IS 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was suflicient only for 130,000 acres To make 
up for this deficit, a sihcino toi hicroasiug the 
effective capacitv ot the lake by lowering the 
water-shed cutting is in progress. The area 
already under irrigation in the Madras Presi- 
<lou(‘v total about 7.5 million a(re.s. Ot this 
over 3 million acies are siTvod by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 36,000. 

Electric Schemes- 

The first stage of the Vykaia Hy ilro- Kleotric 
pioject whi< h was under ( oustriu tioii by the 
Government ot M.idias has now been coiniilctcd 
and IS m opnation tioiu Ist April 1933. It 
consists in utilising a tall ot o\er 3,000 ft. in 
the Pykara rivei as it di'siends the Nilgirw 
Plaii'au toi the generation ot elettrual energy 
I and its tiansmission lor supply to the neighbour- 
ing distiicts, VIZ, tlie Nilgiris and Coini- 
batoie, and part' ot Malabar, Salem Tridunojioly 
and 'I'aiijoie The Glen Moigan scheme started 
in 3 928 with the object of supplying power to 
the mam coiistriiction works ol the Pykara 
l)roje<,t has now been merged with it In 
its present completed lorm the jirojeit eonsists 
ol the mam power house at Hingara with 
an installed plant < apai ity ot 33,000 B H P. 
and the transtoimcr station, the receiving 
st.ition at Goniibatoie, JO other suh-statioiis, 
180 miles ot Ob K V line, 173 miles ot 22 
X.V. line and 135 miles ol 11 J\ V hue 
'I’he booked cost up to 31st Marcii 1935 is 
Its 1,39,15 982 and the leviscd estimates tor 
193 1-3 1 include an expenditure ot Jls 0,22,000. 
'ITie reveime icahscsl during 1934-3.5 is about 
Rs 10 3H lakhs against an estimated revenue 
ot Rs. 4,70,000. 

Co-operation. 

The agrii lilt III al (la,s,srh continued 'to suffer 
tiom the att(«i-(>ttc< t s (9 the general ciounuiic 
dciucssmu . 111(1 this is K'tlcctcd m tin slat'* ot 
ovcidiics in societies (lining the yeai 1933-3.5, 
though then' was a noticeable tall in , 
peiu utage ot balaiin* to demand in the ease 
of both piiiKipal and iiiirent interest in the 
dues ot aginultnial soeielns A satislaetory 
leatuie ot the ycai was that Ontial Banks 
meieased then loan tiansai t ions liom Rs 84.77 
lakhs to Rs. 102 07 laklis. The surplus funds 


I 
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The Madras Presidency. 


ol Central liaiilcH wen* hMU tiiiiJier rodiie^d t« 
ItH. 26.36 lakliH and the Government have »ince 
relaxed the restrictions on the deposits of funds 
of local bodies. The policy of cautious rcRistra- 
tiou of societies was eontinu<‘d. Only 100 
societies were registered during the year as against 
140 in the previous year, while 28 Societies were 
liquidat^'d. Umler the scheme of subvention by 
the Provincial Hank for the rectification of 
Societies tlie non-official staff was able to reduce 
overduos in 1,034 bad societies to below 40 
per cont. Almost all the Central Banks have 
adopted the n.‘gistrars scheme for the. examina- 
tion of individual loans in affiliated Societies 
with the result that, at th(' end of the year, 
additional securities were obtained In respect 
of loans amounting to Its. 14.08 lakhs wliich 
Were ill s(‘cured. Tlie South India Co-operative 
Insurance' Society started in March 19.12 con- 
tinued to <lo satisfactory work during tin* year 
The Central Land Mortgage Bank which was 
started in 1929 for the purpose of financing 
primary land mortgage Banks by fioatiiig 
debentures had another succA'ssful year It 
issued debentuies to the extent of Hs. 28,72,800 
against as 24,79,500 in 1933-34 In accordance 
with its policy of counting of high inG'rest 
bearing (U'bentures into ones carrying a lowei 
rate of InG'rest, one Bank converted dels'iitiires 
of a total value of Its. 10,83,200 and the benefit 
of the reduction in the rate was passed on to the 
ultimate borrowers in the primary banks. Funds 
are now made available to them at 6 per cont 
Intciest. Th(‘ Oovi'innu'nt liavo guaranteed 
both the principal of and the intciest on the 


debentures issued by tlic' Bank silisfying ix'rtain 
conditions and debentures so guaranteed have 
become trustee seeurities according to an 
amendment of the Indian Trusts Act. 

Law and Order* 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras /which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen pnbme judges. The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminaJ justice there are 
29 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
three for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
Judges and 144 Distiict Munsiffs. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of one Judge and Small Causes 
i'ourt consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 74 
persons. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one m charge 
of the Railway Police and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
police force is about 29,00U including the 
' Malabar Special Police. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Heads of Accounis. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Heads of accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates 


1935 36. 


1935-36. 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

EXrUNDITUKK. 


II. — Taxes on Income . . 

.... 

5. — Land Revenue 

18,34,800 

III. -Salt 


6. — Excise 

36,07,600 

V. — Land Revenue 


7. — Stamps 

5,69,200 

7,36,93,700 

8 — ^Forest 

38,97,000 

VI. — Excise 

4,23,70,800 

8 A. — ^Forest Capita^ outlay 


VII..^Staraps 

charged to Revenue 

2,70,700 

2,1 7,84,000 

9. — Registration . . 

29,62,200 

VIII. — Forest 

44,08,900 

15. — Irrigation— 0 t h e r 
Revenue Expendi- 


IX, — ^Registration . . 

31,45,400 

ture flnaneed from 
Drdinary Revenues 

44.48,000 
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Heads of Aooodrtb. 


Revenue— conti. 


Budget 
I Bstimates, 
1985-30. 


Rb. 


Heads of accounts. 


Budget 

Estimates 

1935-36. 


Expenditure— contd. 


Rb. 


XIII. — Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
Gross Receipts . . 

6,1 6, ‘100 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts arc kept. 

1,72,000 

XVI. — Interest 

22,51,700 

XVII — Ad ministration 
of Justice . . 

16,04,000 

XVIIT — Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

5,34,400 

XIX.— Police 

5,50,800 

XX. — ^Ports and Pilotage . . 

.... 

XXI. — Education . . 

8,67,000 

XXII.— Medical 

9,59,700 

XXIII.— Public Health 

1,59,600 

XXIV.— Agriculture .. 

4,56,300 

XXV. — Industries 

14,C4,900 

XXVI. — ^Miscellaneous De- 

partments 

45,89,800 

XXX.— Civil Works .. 

19,90,500 

XXX- A. — ^Hydro-Electric Sche- 
mes — Gross Receipts 

13,49,800 

XXXII,-— Transfers from the 
Famine Relief Fund. | 

2.40,300 

XXXIII. — Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation . . 1 

2,07,500 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Print- 
ing 

4,69,500 

XXXV. — ^Miscellaneous 

9,22,500 

Total Revenue 

16,49,09,400 

Excess of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture 

4,85,000 


XIII. — Irrigation, Navigation 


Embankment and 


Drainage works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
Working Expenses 

48,79,700 

16 —Construction of Irri- 


gation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works . 

3,78,100 

19. — Interest on Ordinary 


Debt 

67,47,700 

20. — Interest on other 


Obligations 

9,700 

21. — Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Avoid- 


ance of Debt 

28,01,000 

22 — General Administration 

2,80,82,600 

24 — Administration of Justice 

25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 

99,79,000 

ments 

21,45,100 

26 — Police 

1,67,11,500 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 

10,300 

30 — Scientific Department . . ' 

86,000 

XXXA — ^Hydro-Electric Schemes 


Working Expenses . . 

6,89,900 

31 — Education 

2,52,29,800 

32— Medical 

93,56,600 

33 — Public Health . , 

26,59,900 

34 — Agriculture 

41,08,600 

35 — ^Industries 

37^ — Miscellaneous Depart- 

24,40,200 

ments 

53,37,t00 

41— Civil Works . . 

41 B — Capital Expenditure on 

1,38,37,900 

Hydro-Electr ic Sche- 
mes met fromRevenues 


43 — ^Famine 

45 — Superannuation Allow- 

1,25,000 

80,77,200 

ances and Pensions . 

45A — Commuted value of Pen- 


sions financed from 
Ordinary Revenues . , 

7,97,200 

46 — Stationery and Printing. 

19,33,900 

47 — Miscellaneous . , 

4,20,100 

Total — Expenditure 

16,44,24,400 

charged to Revenue. 


1 oans and Advances by Provincial 
Qovemment 


33,43,800 


Excess of Expenditure over Re- 
venue , . 
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The Madras Prestdencw 


Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 1 
Estimates, 
H).3.'S-30 I 

llEVENUE—canfd 

Es. 

Advances from the Provincial 
Loans Fund Government ol 
India 


Suhpense 

4,29,200 

Subventions from Central Eoad 
Development Aeeoimt 

] 3,00,000 

Civil Deposits 

1,92,400 

Deiireciatioii Funds 

2,10,000 

Famine Kelief Fund . . . 

1,51,100 

Appropriation for lledmtion or 
Avoidance ol Debt 

28,01 .000 

Total — Receipts 

17,33,42,900 

Opening j Famine Relief Fund 

01,41,931 

IJalanee L General Halune(>.s 

2,14,53,100 

Grand Total . . . . | 

20,39 37,931 


Governor. 

His Evrellericy fhe JiOrd Erskine, G.CT.K. 

Personal Staff. 

J'ntale Strrofai If, KUvm, i 0 s. 

MilUartf Secy,, Cajpt. 'r. E. H. Kelly, o.b E. 

Surgeon, Major t) T. Johnstone, c.i.F,., o.b E., 
R.A.M.c. (lletd ) 

Aideft-dr-Camp, Lient K. W Macloc, JJuul A. 
li Soutlihy ainl jAOUt A S. Delmege 

IndKDi Auh-ih’Camv, llisiildar Major Slier 
liuhadur Klmn 

Commandant, II B the Governor's Body Guard, 
Capt. K V. lluttledge, M.c. 

Members of Council. 

The Hon. Sir Kurina Venkata Keddi Kuyndii, Kt. 

The Hon Mr A T ]’amilrRel\ani 

The Hon. Sii Cliaile^ Soiitei, K.O I.E., c s l. 

The Hon. Mi. (1. T. H. Jhaclven, r s.i., r i E. 

1 (' .s 

jHo/idern, 

The Hon Mr. V. T. Kajan; (Agriculture, 
(’o-oV»‘iathe Soi'h'ties, 'Neleiinary JndnMiies 
J^’inlieiies, Mt'diial, Ihhgious and Cliaiitabh 
Endowments, rnhlie WoiKs. and lU*i?i»tia- 
tlou). 


Heads op Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1935-36. 

DI.‘‘BUH''hME\TS 

Rs. 

55 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Kavigation, Embank- 

ment and Drainage works 
.5GC — Capital outlay on Industrial 
Development 

.58 — Cajutal Outlay on Hydro- 
Elcetrie Schemes 

00 — Civil Work.s — Not charged 
to Revenue 

37,20,100 

21,000 

.52.00,000 

8,2«,700 

Total 

98,42,000 

Loans and Advances by Prov meial 
Government 

Advance.s from Provincial Loans 
Fund. Government ol India 
Suspensi' 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account . 

Civil Deposits 

Depreciation Funds 

30,70,100 

28,01,000 

4,29,200 

10,4*5,000 

1,93,000 

1.74,800 

Famine Relief Fund 

2.40,300 

Total— Disbursement s 

18,28,20,800 

Closing j Famine Relief Fund 
Uulanee | General Balances 

00, .52,731 

1 ,50,64,400 

Grand Total 

20,39,37,931 


The Hon. Hiwan Halaidur S. Kumaraswami 
Ihdiiiui (MduiJtioi), l'X( ise, IjOia] Sell- 
(ioNiinineid and iMihln HimHIi) 

Secret AK1E8 to Government. 

Chof Sa H'tani, (’ K Uifukenhnrv. <' s i , i r H 

Seaetant, Finance Department , C E. Jones, i r.s. 

Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
T H Eimsell.ics 

Sectelaii/. Home deinntment, II M Hood, C 1 K , 
JON 

Snietaiif, Pnbhe Depnthnent, W Seolt 

I Hiown, 1 (’ R. 

\ Secretary, Development Department, C. A., 
Hcndeison, \ i» , I c.s 

Secretary, Iteienuc Department, H. E Uzielli, 
0 i.E , ! c s 

Senetam, Kiineaium and Pnhlie Jlralth Depatt- 
ment C U Masteiinan, l <’ s 

Serretau/, fn-yul Department and Dememhraneer 
afLeyul Ajfaus, llao Sahib P A]>l)n Nan 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Meml >'/.s of the lioaid of Iterenueft, 

(1) Thelinou Ml. K. F, Thomas, c R.I., C I, E„ 

i.c N. 
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(2.) Mr .T F Hall, (M i; , o B K , i c s 

(S) Hjwan IJahadui N Gopalaswami Aj'yaiigar, 

V I L 

Director of Public Instruction^ H F Saunders 

Jnspector-Gcneml of Police, Sir Charles B 
('unnmshain, Kt , c s I 

Surqeon -General, Major General Sir F. 1*. 
Connor, Ivi., d s o., K H s , i M s. 

Director of Public TTealth, Lieut -Col C M 
Ganaiiathv, m , i M 

Accountant-General, L B. Ward. 

Inspector-General of J*ri,snns, J^t -Colonel M M. 
Khan, l M s 

Postmaster-General, G B l‘owei, c T K. 

Collector of Customs, C R Watkins, c i e. 

('onnuissmner of Piiise, .) F Hall, (’IF, 

0 B !- I (’ s 

I nspeetor-GcncrnI of Jteqistiation, Hiuaii liahndiir 
B V Sri Uari Bao Na^udii 
Director, Kodailcanal arul Madras Observatories, 
T lioyds, D sc , A. L. J^arayan, M.A., J). SC. 

Supdt., Goit. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr F 
H. Gravely, 

Pueitoi 0 / iiii i< ultnie, 1) Anaiula Kno 
DihiIoi of Indifstnes, L C» (iKaii 
Director of Fisheries, Dr B Snnduia Iluj, 

Chief (^ouscrmtoi of Forests — T A Whitehead, 

1 F s 

Direi tor of Vetter mam Sm ices, 1’ Saunders, 
o B E , M B.c V S , .J.v s. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


William Gyflord 1684 

]’:ilhu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel Higginson 1692 

Thomas Pitt 1698 

Gulston Addison 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709 
Edmund Montague (Acting*) .. .. 1709 

William Fraser (Ac^tnfr) 1709 

Edward Harrison .. .. .. .. 1711 

Joseph Collet 1716 

Francis Hastings (Aeetnjgr) ,, .. 1720 

Nathaniel Elwick .. .. .. .. 1721 

James Macrae 1725 

George Morton Pitc 1730 

Richard Benyon 1 73.5 

N icbolas Morse 1744 

John Hinde •• •• •• •• 

Charles Floyer 1747 

Thomas Saunders 17.50 

George Pigot ,,1755 


liobert Palk 1763 

Charles Bourohler 1767 

Josias DuPre 1 770 

Alexander Wynch 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) , , . . , . 1776 

George Stratton 1776 

John Wbltehill {Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. .. 1778 

John Whitehlll {Acting} .. 1780 

Charles Smith (Acting) .. ,, 1780 

Lord Macartney, KB 1781 


Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, K.B 1786 

Alexander Davidson (Aetmgr) .. 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B. 1786 

John Hollond (Acting) 1789 

Edward J. Hollond (Actinfir) .. .. 1700 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. ,, 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) ,, 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck , . 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. . . 1807 

Liput.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot .. .. 1814 


Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.C.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 


Henry Sullivan Groeine (Ac/ing) ,, 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Luahington . . . . 1822 


Lieut. -General Sir Frederick Adam, k.o.b. 
George Edward Russell (Acting) . . 

Lord Elphinstone, a.o.H., p.o 

Lleut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, KT., o.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., a.c.B, 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 

Lord Harris 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k.o.b. . . 
WiUiam Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 

Sir Henry George Ward, G.r.M.G. 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 
Sir William Thomas Denison, k.o.b. 
(Acting Viceroy and Govern or- General 
1863 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Rt. (a) 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1872 ) 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, t’.i.k 

(Acting), 


1832 

18S7 

1837 

1842 

1848 

1848 

1854 

1854 

1859 

1860 
1860 

1860 

1861 


} 8(>3 
1866 

1872 
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The Madras Legislative Council, 


Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, K.o.s.i. 1875 

(odstingh 

The Duke of Buckingham and Ghandos, 1375 
G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam , P.c., c.i.E . , 188(i 

Died at Ootacamund. 24 May, 18t»l. 

William Hudleston. c.b.i. (Acting) . . 1881 

The Bight Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, o.c.s.i., 1881 
O.I .E. 

The Eight Hon. Robert Bourke, P.o. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstln, 0.6.1. (Acting) .. 1800 

Baron Wenlock, a.c.B.i., q.c.i.e., k.g.b... 1801 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, O.O.M.Q. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill, g.c.s.i., g c.i.e., k.o.b. . . 1000 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

Sir James Thomson, K.o.8.i.( Acting) .. 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.O.8.I. (Acting) .. 1006 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, g.c.s.i., g c.i.e., 1906 
K.o.v.a. 


Sir Thomas David Oibson-Carmlchael, 1011 
Bart., G.c s.i , O.O.I.B., F.0.1I.G. (5) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1012 

Sir Murray Hammick, k,c.b.i., o.i.b. 1012 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, p.o., q.o.s.i., 191 
G.c I.E, 

I Baron Willingdon, g.c.s.i., g.c.m.g., 1918 

G.C.I.E., G.B.E. (c) 

Sir Alexander Cardew, K c.s l. {Acting ), . 1919 

Sir Carles Todhunter, K.c.s.i. (Acting) . . 1924 

Lord Ooschen, p.c., g.c.s i., g c.i e., c.b.e. 1924 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor- General 1929 ) 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 


(Acting) 1929 

Lieut -Cof. the Right Hon’ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, P.o., g.o.i.e., c.m g. 

Lord Erskine, g c l e . . 1934. 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon. 


THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President : 

The Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi. 
Deputy president. 

Diwan Bahadur G. Natesa Mudaliyar. 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


'I’ho ProHKlotK V ot Bonmil, as ('(mstitutcwi on 
Um' Ist April lOlli, (omjuisrs tlic, lUir<lwan and 
PreKldoncy divisions arnl tlio distnot of DarjyeUnK 
whUli wore fonncily adimmstoriHl 1>y tlip Jaciit- 
onant-Ciovornor of BoniiaJ, and the llajsliahi, 
Dacca and ('hitta«onK divisions whicli l>v the 
partition of tlic old Province liad ]»ccn placed 
under tiie adinimstratlon of tiie hicutennnt- 
(k)veiiior ot Jiastnin Denial and Assam 'Plie 
area of the T’lcsulwicy is 82,05r) sqiiaic miles, 
and it iiossessos a fiopulation ot f>l ,087, 3HS 

r ersoiis , iiicliidcd wiihm this area aic the two 
ndian States of ('o»)ih llchar and Tiipma, 
which are now plan'd in direct political lelations 
witli the (ioveinnient of Jndia. The (Jovernoi 
of Dongal in Conni'il arts as Agent to the 
(lOVernor-Cleneral of India for tliese States 
The area oi the Jhitish teuitory is 77,r>21 square 
miles 'I’hc geneial range of the (oantiy 
however is \erv low, and a great feiiile idain 
extends southw-aid from .lalTiaigni i to tiu' huests 
and swamps known as the Siinderhans, whuh lie 
between the aiea ol cultivation and the Bay 
ui Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhahitantH of the Pi esideney 27,81 0,1 00 
or 54 44 per cent, aio IMahomedans and 
22,212,000 Hindus. These two major leligions 
omhiaee all hut 2 00 pel cent ot the pofuilation, 
Chiistians, Bnddliists and Aniniists (omhitml, 
niimbei 1,043,040 

Bengali is spoken hvmiiet\-iwo pei cent of 
the pojmlation ot tlio Piesidctuy and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3 7 lu'i cent 

Industries. 

According to the ict.urns ot the census of 1 031 
10,503,384 jieisoiis or 20.7 per cent ol the 
pojiulatloii derive then sujiport tiom jiastuieand 
agricultuie, and ot tliose (»,on.405 aio cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,9.10 aie agiK.ultural lahouieis 
'Phe aiea under jute in 103.1 is ('stimated at 
2,108,700 aiies against 1,84.5,700 in 1032 
Bengal is the most impoitant iiec-juodueing 
area in Northern India, and it is lomputeil that 
87 per cent, of the inltivated area of the J’l esi- 
deney is devoted to its pioductioii. Othei eiops 
include hai lev, wlieat, inilses and oil-bec<ls Sugar 
IS prodiieeil both lioin the sug.u-cane and tioiii 
the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for loial 
consumption in neaily every district of Bengal 
The aiea under tea in 1013 was 200, GS8 aites 
Theie wcie 440 plantations einplo>ing a daily 
aveiage of 181,702 peimanent and 7,841 tern 
porary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade.— Agneultuie is 
the principal indiistiv <il Bengal In .whlitnm 
to this there are the jutc null ^ndll'^tl^, the tea 
iiidustiy (eonhned to tin* distints ol Jal|»aiguii 
inelnding the Dooais and D.iijeeling), the coal 
mimiig industiv and the sugar industry I’he 
jute mills in and aioiind Calcutta and in the 
tiiparian tiaets of the distnets of Howiah and 
Hooghly constitiih* the principal inanuiactnimg 
industry of the Prebldenc^ 

There was some ImproM-nient in the jiitc 
trade of Bengal (which began to di'clme since 
the year 1928-29) due to a rise in the piiee ol 


raw jute, as a result of the poln y ol voluntary 
restiutioii ot jute crop, muh rtakon by the 
tloxernment ot Bengal 

The ti.ide ot B( ng.il dniing 1 034-35 showed .m 
iinpiovi'inent ovei the jiicMoiis veai owing to the 
gi.uhial lifting ot the wojJd-wide depiession 
The .iggteg.iie \.ihu' ol the h)tal tiade ol the 
pioMiue (evtliiding ticasiiie) with foreign 
eoiintiies and othi'i Jndi.m jjort.s incieasi'd fioni 
Rv 1.1 1 58 uoies in H).t3- U to Rs l,l9.20eroHs 
111 JO.U-15 IniiHiits (d juivale miKhaudise 
in(ie.»s<‘<| fidiii Rs .J2 I t nou's in to 

Rs .t5 0{JoH)tes 111 10'54-r», which <‘\poits of 
jnixak nicK hanilisc dciiiMsi'd fjoiu Rs 58 K) 
(lores in 193.]- J4 to Rs. 57 30 (loies in 
1 934-35. 

Administration. 

The piesont form of admimstiation in Bengal 
dates ti«)m .lanuaiy 1921. In 1912 the (lovern- 
meiit of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in acoordanco with the i’loclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King- Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was laised tiom the status ot a 
Licutenant-Uovei no] to that ol a (loveinoi-in- 
ConiKil, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madias and Bombay In 1921, 
under the llciorm Sehemo, the Local (lovcrninent 
was leeonstitnted, ccitain of the departments 
being placed under the eoiiliol of Minuteis 
api>oint(Hi ftom among elected menihers of the 
Legislative ('oiimil. There aio nojinally four 
memheis of the Executive Council who aio in 
chaigc ot the “reseived subjects”, and three 
JMinistcis, who are in charge of the ” transferred 
H’Pqects.” 

Bengal is administcied by five Commissioners, 
the divisions being those ot tlic Presidency, 
Burdwan, llajshahi, Dacca and (Jhittagong. 
'J’ho unit of administration is tlue District Magis- 
tiato and Collectoi As Collector he supervises 
the ingatliering of the revenue and is the ht'ad 
ot all the Depaitments connected with it, while, 
as District Magistrate he is responsible tor the 
adiiimistiation of ciiminal justice in tlio district. 
'Pho immc'diatc snpciior of the Dist'iet Magis- 
trate 18 the Divisional CoinmiHSionor Coinmis- 
sioncis arc the (‘hannels ot communication 
between tbe local olliceis and the (loveiiiment 
In certain lovenue maticis they are, in thou 
turn, subject to the Boaid ot Revemne in t'al- 
cutta , in ot.hei matteis they aic under the 
diiect eontiol of (rovernment. 

Justice. 

The .adiuinisti.ation of justice is (mtrusted to 
the High Coiiit of CalcutU which consists ot 
the (3iir*f .Tustn e who is a Bairistei and! .5 Puisne 
Judges inelmling one additional judge who are 
Barnstcis, (’ivilians or Vakils Jlelow the 
High Conit aie the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small ( lauses Uouit and Subordinate 
Judges and Mimsiis Of tliese officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a ceitam 
niimher of Subordinate Judges aie also endowed 
with the jHiwcrs of a ("rirniiial Court w'hile the 
reiualiulei have jurisdiction in Civil matteis 
only. Criminal Justieo is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes Of Magistrates 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
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of appeals from the order ot a Couit of Session, 1 ' 
and It also confirms, modifies or annuls sautencoft ! 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta \ 
has SIX Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, ' 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 1 
in charge of tlie Trafiic Court One of the Presl- 1 
(icnev Magistrates is in tiiargo of the Children’s] 
Court, is helped by Hony Women Magis- 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually hoard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Couits have boon established in selected rnial 
areas for the disposal by lionorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act HI of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto legulated mniiicipal 
bodicsiii the Intel. or, the jiuwersof rommissioiier 
of municipalities wore increased and the elective 
lianchise was extended Bengal Act JTI ol 
1884 was icpealcd by Act XV ot by which 
mateiial changes have been intiodiiced, c 7 , 
the franchise of the clectois have been furthci 
widened, women have been erifianchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
inercasod and the term of oflicc ol the (’oin- 
nussioucr has been extended from three to lour 
voars. Municipal expenditure now coinpiiscs 
a large numbci of objects, Including veterinary 
institutions, employment ol health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectois, the training 
and employment of female medical prai titioners, 
the pi o vision of model dwelling houses lor the 
norkiiig classes, the holding of iiidustiial sanita- 
rv and licalth exhibitions and tlie improvement 
of brood of cattle The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta is 
governed by Act 111 of 1923 This Act, which 
replaces Act HI of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
< liairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Ofheer, and Deputy Executive oflicers, 
all elected by the CoriKiration . The appoiut- 
mciit of the Chief Executive Olhccr is subject 
to the approval ot Government The total 
•lumber of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Munieipal (Hecoiul Amendment, 
iet, 1932, is 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
(Vuincillors. Of the 91 scats, 81 aie cleete<l, 
which 21 aie reserved tor Muluvnmadans. 
Ten of the coiiiicillois arc nominated by Govern- 
ment and the 1 est elected by the gcnei al or spemal 
">nstitnoncics Jn order to improve the insani- 
ty rv and congested aieas ot the city, the Calcutta 
tnipiovemont Trust has been eicated with 
extensive powots In the Tiiotiissil, district and 
l'>(al boards exercise ( onsidorablc powers, with 
legard to public woiks, education and medical 
lehef. 

Bengal Act V of 1 91 9 intioduces the new system 
self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers an.l duties 
nf*((‘ 8 sarv for the management of village affairs 
< 01(1 entrusted with powers of sclt-taxation 
I’ht new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidari 
Paiichayats and the union committees and deals 


with the village police, village roa«ls, water 
supply, sanltat.iou, piiuuirv sclvools ami disiien- 
sanea. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of tive members of the union boaiAs, 
village betiehea ami courts for the trial of pcti.y 
criminal and civil cases arising withiu thcuuum. 
The Act has been extended to all tlistiicts in the 
Picsidency except Mldnapore and up to March 
1933 over 4,701 Union Boards woio actually 
constituted. 

Public Works. 

The Public Woiks Department consists of 
Public Woiks and Hallway Dcpaitments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industiios. 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questions legarding the constiuction ot public 
buildings and roads. 

The Hallway Dcpaitinont deals with questions 
legaidlng acciuisition of lands rcquiied by the 
several Hallways, the aligiiniciit of new lines ot 
Hallways, and with Tramway projects. 

Thcie IS a (Unef Kngineer who is the principal 
l>rofcssional adviser ot Govornmont. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
eonneeted with the administration ot the port ot 
(-aleiitta and inland navigation, iiieliuiing tlie 
contiol and adnunistiation of Govern men t 
launches except tlio poln 0 launches, and the 
Government Dockyard, Xarayanganj. 
Irrigation. 

Theirngation Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood T>i<‘t'<’<‘t'ioii by means ol em- 
bankments and »liain..ge, the latter including 
lolief from congestion ot drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of agrieultuie combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply 18 available. 

Police. 

I The Bengal Polu 0 foH.c compiises tlie Military 
I Police, the. District Police, the Hallway Police, 
and the Hiver Polue. The Bengal PoIkjo are 
undci the contiol of the Inspector- General ot 
J^olicc, the present Iiispector-Gencial being a 
member of the Impciial Ptiliee Soivice. Uiidci 
him are Deputy Inspeetois-General for the 
Dacca Hange, the Hajshalii range, the Presidency 
range, the Biirdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Xnspei tor-Genoial 
in Chaige of the (! T D and the Intelligence 
Branch Each disti iitis m chaige ot a Siijaniii- 
tendent, and some of the more importantdistiicts 
have one or moic Additional Supciintendents 
The Hallway Police is divided into three distiru t 
chaiges, each under a Sujiciintciidont The 
Hivei Police is .ilso iindei a Supeiintendeiit. 
The cadie cornpiistis Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspe(tois, Sub- 
Inspcetois, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. 'I’heie !'> also 
a Village Police, composed ot daltadais and 
chowkidais, who leceivea monthly .salaiy which 
IS collected from the villages 01 unions bv the 
Panchayat or Union Boaid. There is a tialning 
college and school at Sardah in the district ot 
Hajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal J’olice learn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police is a sepai ate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
lesponsible duect to Government. The Com- 
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miasioner lias under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 277 
lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work There are 44 hospitals and dis 
pensariesin Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 860,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hosjdtals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, meias, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-in-ald. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughll, one at 
Krislmagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Bajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular : also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the head quarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midiiapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached . In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached j 
to the Prosldencv College and one to the Sanskrit 
t'ollege. Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymenslngh, ComlUa and Chit- 
tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 
tration of primary (xlucation in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. For 
the education of Mahomedans, there aie senior 
Hdhtdrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 


for technical and industrial education. All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
(except B. E. College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. A large proportion of 
educational work of every grflide is under the 
control of various missionary bodies, which arc 
assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1932-33 there were in the Presidency 
Recognised Institutions for Males. 


Universities 

Institutions. Scholars. 
2 1,857 

Arts Colleges 

45 

20,867 

Professional Colleges 

16 

5,040 

High Schools 

1,122 

269,309 

Middle Schools . . 

1,864 

161,599 

Primary Schools 

.. 44,6?3 

1,620,101 

Special Schools . . 

.. 2,818 

119,103 


Recognised Institutions for Females. 


Arts Colleges . . . . 6 508 

Professional Colleges . . 3 63 

High Schools . . . . 64 16,285 

Middle Schools .. .. 71 8,882 

Primary Schools .. 18,076 466,745 

Special Schools .. .. 44 2,162 

Unrecognised Schools. 

Males 1,243 51,327 

Females 311 11,377 

The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special officer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of tlie primary cduc^ation of each district is in 
the liands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
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)ody, but it has now made itself responsible for 
idvanced teaching for which purpose it employs 
in agency which is mainiy distinct from the 
itaffs of the affiliated Colleges. 

The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca! 


and also the Islamic Matriculation^ and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Estimated Revenue for 1935-36. 

The figures are in Thousands of Us 
Heads of Revenue. Sanctioned Sanctioned 



Estimate 

Estimate 


1934-35. 

1935-36. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Salt 

2,00 

1,00 

Land Revenue , . 

3,15,46 

3,25,89 

Excise 

1,42,00 

1,38,00 

Stamps 

2,94,00 

2,96,00 

Forest 

15,26 

18,03 

Registration 

19,00 

25,00 

Scheduled Taxes 

12,50 

12,50 

Subsidised Companies . . 

35 

55 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 

Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts 
are kept 

— 6,49 

--4,28 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no Capital Accounts are 
kept 

2,60 

2,10 

Interest . . 

3,98 

5,65 

Administration of Justice. 

12,64 

13,23 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

6,81 

7,20 

Police 

11,15 

8,20 

Ports and Pilotage 

77 

90 

Education 

13,69 

14,13 

Medical 

9,97 

10,68 

Public Health . . 

1,37 

1,42 

Agriculture 

5,46 

6,06 

Industries 

7,98 

10,34 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

13,04 

17,79 

Civil Works 

18,82 

19,66 

Transfer from Famine 
Relief Funds . . 

56 

51 

Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation 

1,39 

1,27 

Stationery and Printing 

4,50 

4,62 

Miscellaneous . . 

8,29 

6,64 


Estimated Revenue for 1935-36 — contd. 

The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of RenVenue. Estimate Estimate 
1934-35. 1935-36 


Miscellaneous Adjust- 

ments between Central 
and Provincial Govern- 

Rs. 

Rs 

ments 

1,44 

1,58,16 

Extraordinary receipts . . 

1,00 

1,07 

Receipts in England 

3 

1 

Total Revenue receipts 

Transfer from Famine 

9,19,47 

11,02,33 

Relief Fund . . 

60 

. , 

Famine Relief Fund 
Deposit Account — 

Imperial Council of 

84 

49 

Agricultural Research 
Depreciation Fund for 

61 

62 

Government presses . . 
Advances from Pro- 

Nil 

Nil 

vincial Loans Fund, 

f 25,66 

14,23 

Government of India. . 1 
Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Avoidance of 

L 1,94,18 

65,18 

Debt 

Subvention from Central 
Road Development 

Nil 

10,55 

Account 

13,70 

14,00 

Suspense 

Recoveries of loans and 
advances by the 

5,50 

6,80 

Government of Bengal. 
Total Receipts on Capital 

9,67 

10,90 

Account 

2,50,76 

122,77 

Total 

11,70,23 

12,25,10 

Total Opening balance . . 

12,86 

12,33 

Grand Total 

11,83,09 

12,37,43 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1935-30. 


The flffwres arc in 1’housands of Rs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Heads of Expenditure 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1934-35 

. 1935-36. 


Rs 

Rs 

Land Revenue 

38,97 

36,98 

Excise 

17,24 

18,48 

Stamps 

4,95 

5,24 

I'orest 

14,48 

15,50 

Forest cajiital outlay 

charged to Revenue 

29 

29 

R egi,-.tration 

17,21 

18,5'. 

Seliediiled taxes . . 

5 

5 

interest on works for which 
capital accounts arc kept 

24, ‘28 

22,22 

Irrigation— Other Revenue 
expiuiditiiri* llnaiieed 

Ironi ordinary revenues. 

10,05 

12,09 

I rngation , — Otli(‘r Revenm* 
expenditure financed from 
Famine Relic! Grants . . 

(k)iistruction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Einhaiikment 
and Drainage works 

36 


Interest on onlmary debt. . 

14,07 

16,74 

Interest on other obligations 


Tj 

Rednctioii or Avoidance 
of Debt 


10,55 

General Administration 

1,23*08 

1,31,92 

Administration ot Justice . 

95,48 

99,82 

Jails and (kuiviet 

Settlements 

44,89 

44,41 

Police 

2,24,65 

2,29,93 

Ports and IMlotage . 

5,08 

4,46 

Scientifli Departments 

29 

30 

f Reserved 

1 2,31 

12,60 

Education < 

f Transferred 

1,16,71 

1,19,00 

Medical 

49,41 

50,41 

Public Health 

36,98 

36,94 

Agrlculturi' 

23,80 

23,23 

Industries 

12,21 

14,60 

Miscellaneous Departments. 

2,22 

2,27 

Civil Works 

94,03 

56 

93,73 

Famine Relief 

1,00 

Superannuation Allowanei's 
and Pensions 

58,45 

62,14 

Commutation of pensions 
llnaiieed from ordinary 


revenues . . 

Nil 


Stationery and Printing . . 

18,95 

10*37 

Miscellaiicoiis 

23.49 

24,21 

Expenditure in England . . 

41,00 

42,88 

Total expenditure from - 

— 

— 

ordinary revenue . . 1 1,28,69 

11,70,04 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure Estimate Estimate 
1934-35. 1935-36 

Rs. Rs 

Forest capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

In England .. .. .. 14 

Construction of f In India 9.93 ii,79 

Irrigation, 

Navigation, 

Enihankment 
an<l Diainage- 
works not 
charged to 

Revenue . In England 12 Nil 

Civil works fin India 33 3,14 

not charged -I 

to Re von lie fin England .. Nil 

Commuted value of pension 

(not eliarged to revenue) 5,72 5,50 

Famine Relief Fund ..1,10 51 

Deposit A( count — Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Research . . .61 62 

Depreemtion Fund tor 

Coveriimeiit presses .. 23 24 

Repayments to the 

Covernmeiit of India ot 
Advances from Pro- 

MiKial lioans Fund .. 10,55 

Suhveniion from Central 
Road Development 

Account . . 12,3S 13,33 

Suspense . . . . . 5,60 6,80 

Loans and Advances by the 

Uovernment of Ilengal .. 8,78 11,46 

Total expeiidituie on Capi — — 

tal account . . . 41,86 55,08 

Total expenditure . . 11,70,55 12,25,12 

(’losing balance in Famine 

Relied Fund .. . 12, .54 12,31 

Other closing balances . 

Total closing balance .. 12,54 12,31 

Grand Total ..11,83,09 12,37,43 


Administration. 


Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Right Hoii Sir John Ander- 
son, J*.C., G O.B., O.O.I.K. 

Personal Staff. 

Prvmte Secretary, L. (1 Pimiell, i c.s 
Military Secretary, Colonel R. J3. Butler 
C.B.E.jM.O. ’i 


Honorary Physieuin^ — I.t.-Col. J. D Sandes, 
i.M s.. Civil Surgeon of Darjeeling. 

Assistant Surgeon, Dr. B. A. Irvine. 
Avieb'de-Camp, (’apt L H Methuan, o.B.E , M C. 
The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, 
Lieut. A. P Svkes, The King’s Royal Rifie 
Coips., Lieut. E W. II WorraJl, The Somerset 
Light lnfautr>. 
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ADMtNISTBATION— co/i<d. 


/o«y A%deH-de-Camp — Sardar Bahadur S. 
V". Laden La, C.B.is. 

Lieut.-Col. A. H. Bishop, Me. V D , Com- 
manding The Calcutta Presidency Battalion 
Lieut -Col J. A Polwhele, V^.D , Command- 
ing Northern Bengal Mounted Bifies. 

Japtain L. W R. T Turbott, QBE, R I.M., 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Maiine Dept 
Lieut -Col W R Elliot, M C., Commanding 
the Calcatta Scottish. 

Jndian Aide-de-camp, Risaldar Ishar Singh, 
Hudson’s Horse. 

Ilonp, Indian Aide-de-Vamp, Honorary Lieut. 
Cobordlian Gurung, Subedar Major, Late of 
2-1 0th Gurkha Rifles 

Commandant, II E The Governor's Bodp 
Guard — Major T M Lunbara, Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry). 
Superintendent, H. K. Governor’s Estates — 
E. V Watson. 

Members of Council. 

'I’hc Hon’ble Sir B. L Mittcr, Kt , K c s t. 

The Hon’ble TChwaja Sir Nazimuddin, K c I E , 
B.ir-at-Law. 

'I’lie Hon’bJc Sir Robert Reid, kt C s t , 0 I k , 

1 c s 

The Hon Sir .Tohn Woodhca(l,K (' s i ,c i K , i o s 
Ministers 

The Hon’blc Khan Balia<lur M Azi/.ul Haque 
( Educalion) 

The Hon Nnwab Sir Ka/.i Ghulaiii Moliiuddiii 
Furoqui, k t (Public Works and liiduHtiich ) 
The Mon Sii Jiijoy Prasad Singii Roy, Kt 
( I^o< .d Scl£-(io\ Cl iimciit) 

Bengal Legislative Council, 

'I’lu* Mon Maliaraja Sir Maiunatha Natli Ray 
Chaudhuri, Kt , of Santosh (President) 

Mr Razur Rahman Khan, B L. (Dy. President). 
J W Mckay, I s o., (Sccretaiy) 

Secretariat 

(’//K>f Seerelary to Government, (< P Hogg, 

(’ i.E , i c.s. 

Deputy Secretary and Press Ofticcr, S Jtasu, 
ICS 

^^vrretnry, llevenuc Department, L R Eawins 
I c s. 

Secret ary, Finance, Commerce and Marine Depart- 
ments, D. Gl'iddiiig, ICS 
^^uretary. Legislative Dejiartment, G. G 
Hooper, j c s. 

>'^<<retary. Agriculture and Industries, H. S. E, 
Sit veils, c I E , I c s. 

ret ary, L S. G. Dept , K Haidar, ics 
retary, Judicial Department, N. G. A Edgley, 
T c s , Bar-at-Jiaw. 

^•(retary. Education Department, H. R 
ilkmson, c i f , i c s 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

''' luber, Board ot Revenue — F. A. Sachse, c.i E , 
I c s 

irector of Public Instruction, J. M. Bottom- 
h*>, B. A. (Oxon), I E.s. 

>> ‘ ctor of Public Health, Dr. R B Khambata 
^ "^pector-General of Police, J. C. Fanner, I J’. 

^ ommisaioner, CakuUa Police, L. H. Colson, 
e i.E. 


Surgeon-General, Major-General, D P Goil, 
IMS 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta,!^ J Ward, B. A. 
Commissioner of Exciseand Salt, D Macj»licisoii 

I.C.8. 

Accountant-General, M Subramanyan, B \ 
Injector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col. R. E. 
Flowerdcw, i.m s. 

Postmaster-General, Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerjl, 
O.B E. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Khan Bahadur 
Shamsuddm Ahmad, b l 
Director of Agriculture, K. Mclean, (Offg) 
Director of Industries, A. T. Weston, MSC., 
M.I.C.E., etc. 

Rural Development Commissioner, H. P. V 
Townend, i (’.s 

Protector of Emigrants, Lt -Col. Arthur Denham 
White, i M s , M.D 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
(’ C Calder. 

Labour Commissioner, R. L Walker, I C s 
Reforms Commissioner, R. N. Gilchrist, ciE., 
I E s 

Curator of llerbanum, Rogal Botanic Gardens, 
Kalipada Biswas. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 


Frederick .r Ifallulay .. ,. .. lsr»4 

John P Grant . is:*') 

Cc( il Beadoii . . . . . J S(i2 

William Grey . . . . . . IS($7 

George Campbell . .. 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart , K c s i . . 1874 

The Mon. Ashley Eden, c s i . . 1877 

Sii Steuart C Baylcy, K (’ S.i (Offig ) . 1879 

\ Rivers Thompson, (' s i , c i E. . 1882 

M. A Cockerell, c S.I {Officiatinif) .. 18l-;5 

Sir Steuart C Bayley, K c s I , (J i E . 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, k c s i . 1800 

Sir A P MacDonnell, K c s I. {Offig ) . 180 .J 

Sii Alexander Maikenzie, K c S i. . . IHO.'i 

Retired 0th Ai)ril 1808 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c s i {Offig ) . . 1807 

Sir .Tolm Woodburn, K c s i ' . . . . 1808 

Died, 21st November 1002. 

J. A Bourdillon, c s i. (Officiating) . 1002 

Sir A M Leith Fraser, K.(’ si . . . . 10o:i 

Lancelot Hare, c.s l , c l E (Offig ) . . 1000 

F A Slacke (Officiating) . . . 1900 

Sir E N. Baker, K c S I 1008 

Retired 2lst September 1011 
F W Duke, c 8 I. (0^icfcaftw<7) .. . 1011 


The Ofhcc of Lieutenaiit-Goveriioi ot Jicngal 
was abolished ou April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors of the Presidency of Fort 

William in Bengal 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 

Skirling, G.c i.E , K 0 M Q 1912 

The Rt Hon. Earl of Ronaldashay, 

G.c i E 1917 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton . . 1022 

The Rt. Hon Sir Stanley .Taekson, p c , 

G.c I.E 1927 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, P.C., 

O.O.B . U.O.I.E. . 1932 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Kay Chaudhurl, Kt., of Santosb, President. 
llasuT Bahman Khan, 6.L., Deptity Prw4efd, 

Secretary ; Mr. J. W. McKay, i.s.o. Asst. Secretary : Mr. K. Ali Afzal, Bar-at-Law. 

Members of the Executive Council. 

Ex-officio— 

The Hon’ble SJr John Woodhead, K.C.S.i., c.i.E., I c s. 

„ „ Sir Robert Reid, K.C.I.E , c.s.i., i.c.s. 

„ „ Sir Brojondra Lai Mittcr, K.c s.i. 

„ „ Khwaja Sir Nazlmuddin, K.c i.k. 

Ministers. 

Elected— 

The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohluddln Faroqui, Kt., of Batanpur. 

„ ,, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, Kt. 

„ Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque. 


Official Nominated Members— 

Mr. G. P. Hogg, C.I.E. 

Mr. 8 K. Haidar. 

Mr. B. Gladding. 

Mr. G. G. Hooper. 

Mr. II J*. V, Towncnd, C.i.E. 

Mr. H. 8 E Stevens. 

Mr O M. Martin. 

Mr. H. Graham, c I E 

Mr. T J. V. Roxbiirgli, C I.E. 

Mr S. Basu 

Mr R N Gilchrist, c.l E. 

Mr A. E Porter. 

Mr. A. K Chanda. 

Mr. S. C. Mittcr. 


Nominated Non-Officials— 

Rev. B. A. Nag. 

Bahu Guruprosad Das. 

K. C. Bay Chaudhuri. 

Maulvi Latafat Hussain. 

D. J. Cohen. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Haflzar Bahman 
Chaudhuri. 

P. N. Guha. 

Mukunda Behary MuUick. 

Members. 


Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu . • 

Mr. S. M. Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar . . 

Bai Dr. Haridhan Dutt Bahadur . . 

Sir Hari Sankar Pau., Kt. . . • 

Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., m.d. 
Munindra Deb, Bai Mahasai 
Dr. Amulya Ratan Ghose 
Babu Profulla Kumar Guha 

Bai Jogcsh Chandra Sen Bahadur 

Bai S. K. Das Bahadur . . 

Mr. Saileswar Singh Boy 

Babu Jitendralal Banncrjee 
Mr. J. N. Gupta, C.I.E., M.B.E. . . 

Bai Satya Kinkar Sahanu Bahadur 

Babu Hoseni Bout 

Mr. B. Maltl, Bar-at-Law 

Bai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 

Bai Satish Chandra Miikharji Bahadur . 

Babu Haribansa Boy 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr. P, Banerji 

Bai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur . 


Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 
Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan). 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Mldnapore North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Mldnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan). 
Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan) . 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan). 
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Name of Members. 


Hr. Narendra Kumar Basu 

Sri jut Taj Bahadur Singh 

Babu Amulyadhan Boy 

Babu Jitendra Nath Boy 

Babu Suk Lai Nag 

Rai Keshab Chandra Banarji Bahadur .. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta 

Babu Satish Chandra Bay Chowdhuri, B.L. 

Rai Bahadtii Akshoy Kumar Sen 
Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bal 
Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Sahib Lalit Kumar Bal 

Bai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, m.b.e. 

Babu Khetter Mohan Bay 

Bai Bahadur Hem Chandra Boy Choudhuri . . 

Babu Kiahorl Mohan Cliaudhuri 

Babu Prem Hari Banna 

Babu Kshetra Nath Singha 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Bay, B.L 

Dr. Jogendra Chandra Chaudhuri 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Boy 

„ Piosanna Deb Baikat 

„ A. Baheem, o.i.e 

,, H. 8. Suhrawardy, M A. (Oxon and Cal.) 
B.8C., B.O L, (Oxon), Barnster-at-Law. 

Mutilvi Shaik Bahim Baksh 
Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 
Maulvi Muhammad Saadatullah . . 

\awabzada Khwaja Muhammad Afzul, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Khan Bahadur A. F. M Abdur Bahman 

Maulvi Abdus Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali 

Maulvi Abul Quasem, m.a., b.l. . . 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, B.L 

Maulvi Azizur Bahman 

Maulvi Nur Bahman Khan Eusufji 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

Vacant 

Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan. . 

"'laulvi Muhammad Hossain 

K han Bahadur Hashem Ali Khan 


Name of Constituency. 


Nadia (Non-Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh West (Non -Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan). 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan). 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 

! Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bajshahi (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Bangpur West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bogra ctim Pabna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan). 

(Calcutta South (Muhammadan). 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal (M iihammad an). 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan). 
24-Pargana8 Municipal (Muhammadan). 

Dacca City (Muhammadan). 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-Pargana8 Rural (Muhammadan). 
Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Muhammadan). 

Khulna (Muhammadan). 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh North-West(Muhammadan) 
Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj West (Muhammadan). 
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Name of Keinbcrs. 


Maulv J Nural Abaar Choudhiiry 

Haji BadI Ahmed Choudhury 

Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhury . 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin, c i k 

Maiilvl Muhammad Fazlullah 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mohammed Basiruddin 
Khan Baliadur Maulvi ICmaduddin Ahmed . . 

Maulvi Hassan Ali 

Mr. A F. llahman 

ICazi Emdadul Hoque 

Maulvi Itajibuddin Tarafdar 

Khan Jlahadiir Maulvi Muazzara Ah Khan 

Nawab Musharraf Hosain, Khan Bahadur 

Mr F. C Guthrie 

„ W. L Armstrong 

W. W. K. Paye 

„ J. W. Ji. Steven 

„ R. II. Ferguson 

„ L. T Maguire 

I Vacaiiil . . 

Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, of 
Mashipur. 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy 

,, Aruii Chandra Singha 

Kumar Sahib Shekhareawar Ray . . 

Mr. Syamaproaad Mookerjre, Bar-at-Law 
Rai Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, c i.e . 

Mr. T.Jitnnb 

„ W, H. Thoinjison, r s i. 

„ F T. Homan 
,, CJ . W. Leeson . . 

„ C U Miller 

,, W. C. Woodsworth . 

,, J R Walker . 

,, C G Cooper . ... 

[Vacant] 

Mr J. B Ross 

„ H. R. Norton 

„ Surendra Nath I-aw 

Maharaja Sris Chandia Nandy, of Kaslmbazar. . 
Rai Ram Dev Clmkhany Bahadur 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar 
Rai Gins Chandra Sen Bahadur . . 


Name of Constituency. 

rSilttagong North (Muhammadan). 
Chittagong South (Muhammadan). 
Tippcra North (Muhammadan). 
Noakhali East (Muhammadan). 
Noakhah West (Muhammadan). 
Rajshahi North (Muhammadan). 
Rajshahi South (Muhammadan). 
Dinajpur (Muhammadan). 

Rangpur West (Muhammadan). 
Rangpur East (Muhammadan) 

Bogra (Muhammadan). 

Pabna (Muhammadan). 

Mahla cum Jalpaignri (Muhammadan). 
Presidency and Burdwan (Euroiiean). 
Do. 

Do. 

Dacca and Chittagong (European). 
Rajshahi (European). 

Anglo'lndian. 

Do. 

Burdwan Landholders 

Presidencv Landholders 
(^uttagrmg Landholders 
Rajshahi Landholders. 

Calcutta University. 

Dacca University. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

3>o 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Tea Association 
Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Do 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Expert — All I^. S 0. Department Bills. 




The United 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudb lie 
D practically the centre of Upper India. They 
,re bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
lorth-east by Nepal, on the east and south > 
ast by Bihar, on the south by two of the Ghota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
he Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
md on the west by the States of Gwalior, DhoI> 
>ur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
iquare miles, to which may be added the area 
)f the throe Indian States of Rampur, Tehri- 
larhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
Mjuare miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 49,614,833. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
jlude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
Df the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
livision which consists of three hill districts, 
l;wo of which are entirely in the hills and one 
,8 halt in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundclkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation vanes from 542 persons per square mile 
m the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
llengal. In the south there are low rocky lulls, 
liroken spurs ot the Vindhyan mountains, 
(overed with stunted trees and jungle, and m 
till' north the lower slopes ul the Himalayas, 
ilothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
HI a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until is reached the hue of the eternal 
''HOWS, but the greater jiart of the pro\mccs 
lonsists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
'ii)ti\ated fields and watered by three rivers — 
tlie Ganges, .luiiina, and Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84 4 per cent 
r.uikmg as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
I’ereent., the total of all other religions 
b' mg 0 6 per cent, composed of Christians 
; Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
•biildhists and Jews. Included among the 
riindus arc the Arya Samajists, followers of 
fbe Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
• the Punjab and has extended its infiuence 
'' the United Provmces. The three main 
t '\Mcal types are Dra vidian, Aryan and 
iigfdoid, the latter being confined to the 
i 'iialayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
i former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
the high-caste Aryans frequent the 


Provinces. 

Western districts of the Provinces. Most ot 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin. 9'wo languages are spoken 
by the majoritv of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi Unlu being more common 
m the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
hmnia franca of the Province. 

Industries. 

Tlic chief industry is agriculture, which 
IS the principal source of livelihood of 71 .1 per 
cent of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8 2 per cent The 
soils of tin* J’rovinccs fall into three groups * 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium , the 
chief charac’tenstic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there an* light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils arc of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the roek from which they have 
been formed, whilst the mam alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most piodiictive 'J'he soil generally yields 
excellent crop of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wlieat, sugarcane, jiulses, and barley, 
lice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
days The greater jiart of the Provmces 
IS highly cultivated, the rainfall vanes from 50 
to bO inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and tne Agi.i Divisions, in the past; 
improved lirainagi' and iirigation facilities 
ha\e effected considerable iTnpro\pmpnts In 
the laftei ari'a, however, sliortage ot water m 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still eontinu(‘ to react against full agricul- 
tural returns Sti'ps arc biung taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals 
Commodity pri(*cs showed a definite decline 
throughout thi* year 1934 Though in some 
cases the piJC(‘s m January of 1{>34 ruled higher 
than thosr of J 933, by December all (ommodity 
piici's were at a lowei lt*vcl than at the corres- 
1 Minding date of the previous year In general 
the harvested croj) of 1934 was poorer than that 
of 1933 It cannot bi‘ said that those solely 
depi'inlent on agricultural iiroduce arc m any 
wav better off than in the previous year. Land 
IS held mostly on tlie ryotwari tenure in Bundi'l- 
khand and Kumaon, on zomindari tenure in 
Agia and taluqdari tenure in Oiidh 'I’lic piiii- 
(ij)al bxndowners in Oudh arc the Taluqdars, 
sonic of wdiorn own very largo estates The area 
held in talnqdari ti'iiure ainoiint-s to 54 per cent 
ot the total area m Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The provinces are not rich m minerals. Iron 
and copper aie found in the Himalayan dis- 
tiicts, and there were mines ot importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
closed Gold is found in minute quantities by 
washing the sands m some of the rivers m 
the hills Limestone is found m the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 
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largely quarried in the Mirzapur district. 
Cotton is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms, 
is carried on in most districts. Cawnporc is 
the ciiief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the census of 1931, 45,128 
persons were employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving. Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where tlie famous ‘Kimkhab* 
brocade is made) but considerable work is now 
done at Sliniijalianpur and Mau and some at 
Agra as well Embroidery work is done at 
Lucknow, where tiic noted ‘ Chikan * work of 
(‘ottoii on muslins is produced, and In Benares, 
where gold and silver work on silk, velvet, 
crepe and sarsenet obtains. Benares uses local 
gold thread for embroidery work and Kimkha b* 
weaving. The glass Industry is important at 
Firozabad, Bahjoi, Balawali and Naini (Allaha- 
bad). Moradabad is noted for its lacquered 
brass-work, Benares tor brasswarc-engravlng 
and repousse. Farrukhabad for its calico 
prints and Agra for Its carpets and marble and 
alabaster articles , glazed pottery is made at 
Chunar and Khurja and clay figures of men 
and fruits at Lucknow. 

The making of brass utensils at JMirzapiir, 
Farnikhabad and Gel (District Kheri) : the 
carving and inlay work of Kagina and Salia- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of Tanda and Mau, 
the lock and brass fittings industry of Aligarh, 
the copper utensil Industry of Almora, the 
durries of Agra and Bareilly, the pottery of 
NiZamabad (District Azamgarh) and the ivory 
work of Lucknow also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, c*otton, 
woollen and othei mills The woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and also a cotton mill. 
There are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut and Bareilly and cotton mills 
at Agra, Hatliras, Lucknow, Benares and 
Moradabad Many sugar mills have been 
recently started, mainly in the Gorakhpur, 
Rohllkhand and Meerut divisions Excellent 
furniture is made at Bareilly mostly on cottage 
lines. 

The largest tiade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chaudausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffamagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazlpur, Idlibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 1 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen I 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was ' 
raised to the status of a Oovernor-ln-Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Ezeontive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. The medium for 
the transaction of public business is the 
Secretariat, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including ChiefjSecretary), two joint 
Secretaries and 7 Deputy Secretaries including 
the Director of Public Instruction and the 


Deputy Legal Remembrancer who are eX’Officio 
Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. There are 
also 4 Under-Secretaries (including the Deputy 
Directo! of Public Instruction who is ex-Offleto 
Undci -Secretary in the Education Department) 
and 4 Assists nt Seci ctarics The Chief Secretary 
is in charge of Appointment, General Adminis- 
tration, Executive, Political, Newspaper and 
Police Departments; the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly with the Finance Department; the 
Revenue Secretary is in charge of the Revenue 
Scarcity, Ecclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the Building^ and Roads branch of the 
Public Works Department ; the Education 
Secretary is in charge of the PJducation, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture and Excise Depfirtments ; the 
L. 8. G. Secretary is in chuige of the local Self- 
Government, Municipal, Medical and Public 
Health Departments and the Judicial Secre- 
tary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative DepartmentB. The seventh Secre- 
tary bedongs to the Public Works Depart- 
ment (Irrigation Branch) and is also 
Chief Engineer for the Irrigation Branch 
of the P. W.D. Government spends the cold 
weather, Octolier to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Lucknow. The Governor and the Secretaries 
8i>cnd the hot weather in Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather. The 
Board ol Revenue is the highest court of 
apjieal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
its jurisdiction, being the chief revenue autho- 
rity in the province. There are forty-eight 
British districts, thirty-six In Agra and twelve 
in Oudh, average area 2.200 square miles and 
average population a million Each district is 
in charge of a District Officer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Collector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudh and Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
except the Eumanu division, the charge of which 
is held by the Deputy Commissioner, Naini 
Tal, in addition to his own duties. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles and an average population of 
nearly 5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into UihtUi, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and an average population of 286,000. Each 
TahtU is in charge of a TahtUdar, who is res* 
ponslble for the eoUection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahttli are divided 
into pargatiat which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahiUdart are naib tahsUdara 
and kanungog. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungog and one naib tahaUdar to a tahail. 
The Kanungog supervise the work of the 
pnlwarUt or village accountants, check their 

E apers and form a link direct between the vil- 
kgers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and crindnal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahaUa, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be (Covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
I Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
I of the Rohllkhand Division Is Political Agent for 
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the Indian States of Kampur and Tehri-Garhwal 
and the Commissioner of Benares is the Political 
Agent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court ot 
Judicature at Ailahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author* 
ities in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Cliief Justice and eight 
permanent and three temporary puisne judges 
SIX of whom including the Chief Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Chief 
Judge and four judges four of whom 
are Indians. There are thirty-two posts 
(twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar. They have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases. District Officers and 
their assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Eumann has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from let April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs \«ho dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding B,s. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to B.8. 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Bs. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Us. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
Chat of the munsif raised up to Bs. 5,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
In cases of a value of Bs. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Bs. 600. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Bs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
lixed at Bs. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of two municipal boards, have non- 
official Qiairmen. Most of the municipal boards 
having an annual income of Bs. 50,000 or over 
i»ave executive officers to whom certain adminis- 
trative powers are reserved. The administrative 
luuctions of the municipal and district boards 
^re performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the secretary, but the boards tffem- 
''flves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
,^i%of their income from Government grants, 
rile other chief sources of Income is the local 


rate levied from the landowners. Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on circum- 
stances and projierty The United Provinces 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act has come into 
force with effect front January Ist, 1936. The 
tax realised under this Act will also be utilized 
m the payment of grants to local authorities for 
purjKises of expenditure on the (oiistniction, 
maintenance and improvement of roads The 
( hief source of municipal income is the octroi or 
terminal tax and toll which is an octroi in modi- 
fied form, liocal ojiinion is strongly in favour 
of indirect as opjxised to direit taxation for 
municipal purjxises 

Public Works Departmont. 

The Buildings and Beads branch is ad- 
ministered by a Civilian Secretary and the 
principal administrative officer is a Chief 
iilngineer. The Province is divided into circles 
and divisions Each circle is in charge of a 
Deputy Chief Engineer and each division 
is in charge ot an Executive Engineer. All 
metalled roads maintained from Provincial 
funds and construction of all buildings 
costing more than Bs. 20,000 are in charge 
of the Buildings and Roads branch. 

The Irrigation brain h is administered by 
a Secretary and for the pri'scmt, two Joint 
Secretaries, all ot whom are also Chief Engineers. 
The third Chief Enginccrship is a temporary 
post to further the organisation of development 
schemes. The province is divided into circles 
and divisions 

2 The Irrigation branch administ^ors the 
various irrigation wi^rks, the Ganges Canal 
Hydro-electric Grid, the tube-well scheme, and 
other development W'orks, such as the Daurala 
Sugarcane tramway The hydro-electric works, 
tube-wells and development schemes are in 
charge of the Chief Engineer (Development), 
the Sarda Canal and the Bundclkhaiid Canals 
in charge of the Chief Engineer (East), and the 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and the Agra (’anals 
are in that of the Chief Engineer (West). 

3. The Sarda Canal — a w'ork of the first 
magnitude — was opened in 1928 for introducing 
irrigation into most ol the districts of Oudh. 

4 The Ganges Canal H vdro-cle(tri( Grid 
supplies power at ehctip rates for ilomestie, 
industrial and agricultural purjKises to 10 dis- 
tricts in the west of the provinces Six of the 
ti*n falls available for electrification have been 
develoiied and anotlier fall is in course of deve- 
lopment. Coniluned willi a steam station iieiiig 
built at ChaiidauHi in the east of the electrified 
area, a total of 28,000 kilowatts or 42,000 H P. 
will be available tiy the end of 1937 Itesides 
supplying some 88 towns with iiopiilatioiis of 
5 thousand or over, with cheap power for light, 
fans and minor industries, It provides energy foi 
irrigation pumping from rivers and low level 
(‘anals as well as fiom tiibi* and open wells 
Out of the nltimal.e output of 28,000 kilowatts, 
12,000 kilowatts have la'cii reserved for ojierat- 
ing State til i)e- wells which are iieing sunk in the 
districts of Moradabad, liijnor, Mnzatfarnagar, 
tleerut, Jiulaiidshahr and Jhidann Some 1460 
tube- wells are now under construction of which 
alxiiit 800 are in operation lor the eiirrent 
sugar season By the end of 1937, one and a 
half million ol acres of dry land outside the exist- 
ing canal areas will tuns receive protection. The 
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animal irriKaliou expected !■> 183,000 acres of 
Hiiwarcane, 350,000 of wheat and 90,000 acres ot 
other { ropa 

Jn a<l(lition to (hmi local irrigation from 
such tutie-wells, watc'r is lauii^ jiumpcd from 
some 75 additional w<*lls of laiiici (a])acities into 
the ehaimels f>t the CJaimi'S (’anal system in the 
Meerut district theretjv rideasiim 220 ( usei s ot 
river watei foi extending iinuatioii in the Icsh 
fortunate tracts ot tin* Ajzra and Muttra dis- 
tri<*ts wheie local tul)e- wells cannot be sunk tor 
ti'eoloijfical rcNiHons 

The (Tai 4 £t‘s Urid sc heme thus furnishes the 
mc'ans of supplviny: a total of 3,ld(t msecs tor 
additional irriKation in the western districts or 
atiout ^rds of the cold weatliei How ot the 
Gaimes iivc'r 

5. fn the cast of lh(‘ proMiic es a project has 
hecMi rcsently sanctioned for liftiim 180 cusecs 
fiom the (loj^ra liver by cdectric pumps to be 
opi*rat-ed iiy a, steam genc‘ratiim station nc*ar j 
I'yzabad. 

d The construction of the* Daiitahi siig.ir- 
cane tramway for tajipiug an area cd 14,000 
acres ot caiiial irngatcMl augarcane in the Mec'iiit 
district has iasni comyilc'ted Tins traiuvcay will 
carry 105,000 hms ot cane fiom lernotc* aicsis to 
the* rail-hc'ad on the North NNc stein hallway at 
a late ol half a jne jic'r mauncl pc-i mile 

Police. 

'riie rohee Foicc is admiiiisterc'd by an 
Jnspeetor-deiieial, wit.li thiec* Dc'puties and two 
AsHiHtaiits, tortv-Hi\ .Siipcuntendcmts, foi(\-si\ 
Assistant Supeiintc*nclc*nts and (iltv-si\ 
Deputy Hupenntendents including thic*e tc*m- 
porary olhc’ers 'riiore is a rolic*e 'riaining 
Sehool at Moiadabad iindci a Superintendent 
of PolKvas Princ ipal Theie is a 0 I D foiin 
iiig H sepaiate doiiartmcnt, undei a Dcimty 
InsTiector-dcneral with thice Assistants The 
aimed police ol the thiec polic e langc's haxe 
recently Iwcii reai mod with the *410 musket, the 
470 musket and th * Martini Henii iille liiiMiig 
foiinc'd tlieii previous aimament The ad- 
ministration ol the* Jail Dcpaitineiit is in 
cliarge ol an Inspectoi-deneral ol Jhisons, wiio 
is a member ol the Indian Medical Service 

Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid . Tbere 
are five universities, the tour residential univei- 
sities of Allahabad, Jmcknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the athliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on Its 
external side, mz,, the Agra and St. John's 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanawin Dharma Colleges at Cawuipore, the Meer.it ! 
College. Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly 
and St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There 
are Intermediate Colleges and aiiglo-veinaciilar 
high and middle schools wliicli prepare lioys loi 
tile high sehool and mteinmdiate examiiiatioiis 
<*oncliic*ti*d l»v tile P>o.iicl ot Higli School and 
Intermediate Kdueation, w hic*h pi c“cc ribes c*oursc*s 
for higli sehool and inteimedi.ite education. 

There are 48 Government High Seliools and 
8 Government Intermediate Colleges; the 


remainder are under piivate management and 
are aided by Government. 

The isavella Thoburn (Jollege at Lucknow* and 
the Crosthw*aite Gills’ (!c)llc*go at Allahabad 
imjiart university education to Iiulian girls and 
the Theoaophieal National (.iris’ School and 
Women’s ('ollege at Benares, the Muslim Gills’ 
lutc‘rniediate College at Aligarh Mahila Vicl- 
\alava Intermediate College at Liiekiiow and 
lUlika Yidyalaya Int.c*rmc*cliat(* College, (’awii- 
]K)ie tc*ach up bi the mtcnnc'diate stage. In 
addition to these there are A Y. High Sc’hools, 
i Biiglish Middle and vcruaeular Lower Middle* 
schools and prim<iiy schools thioughout the 
[ proviiwe tor the c*du(ation of Indian Giils , thc*y 
aie controlled bv (diief lusp(*etress of Girl*.’ 
j s» bool. iindc*r the l)irc*c1,oi of Public liistruetiou 
'PheSt Gc*orgc* s Intermc'diatc College, Mussoorie, 
the* Philander Smith College, Nairn Tal, the 
St Joseph’s College, N.imi Tal, and La 31artiii- 
ic*re CoHc*ge, buekiiow*, arc the w'ell-kiiown 
iiistitutioiis for Einoyieaii and Anglo-Indian 
childrc*!! in the* yirovinc e wliith teach upto tlu' 
intc'rmedialc* stage Besides thc‘Se, there aie 
many e\c*ellent educational institutions loi 
h]uiopc*aii hoys and girls both in the lulls and 
lilains which arc attend(*d by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
.iiid Agra, and a training cic'partment is attacb(*d 
to (’hristiaa liitermc-diatc College, Luc know'. 
Tlic*r(* are training ilopartmc'iit-s attached to 
the Aligaili Miisliin University and the* Bc*- 
iiaic's Hmdu TJiiivc*isily 'l’lic*re is a Gov- 
ernment Enginec'ring College* at lioorkee (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnporc ; there is also a non- 
Govirnmcnt Agricultural Institute at Naini, 
Allah.ibacl. Education in law is given at the 
four residential umv(*rsiiie8 and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Auglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpoie and at the Baieilly College lustrue- 
t.icm III i-oinmc*icc* lor tlie B Com degiee of the 
Agia l]nivc*isitv is giv(*n in the Sanatan Dliarma 
and the 1) A V (Jollc‘gc*8 at C.iwn pore and in the* 
St Jolin’s Collc*ge at Agra ; a commereiO dc'pait- 
mc*nt loi B Com degre e is also attached to 
Allahabad and Liieknow Univeisities. The 
King George’s Mc'dieal (^-ollege*, Juieknow, now 
meigc'd in the Lucknow Uiiivc*isity, piepares 
candidatc>s foi the M B B S clegiee oi the Luck- 
now University Besides tins tliere are two 
mt'dical schools ,it Agi.i toi iuc*u and women 
and also a College* ot Ayuiveda and 'Pibbiya 
is attached to the Benaies Hindu and the 
Aligaih Muslim Universities respcc-tivcly 
Public schools for sceondai y and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
xenuuulai c'duc-ntiou is admimsterc’d through 
them and the* (‘xjxmditurc* ot giants for verna- 
culai education is in thc'ir hands Governmc'iit 
maiiitams eight Normal Schools and seventeen 
Geiitial Tiainiug Schools for tlie training of 
vc*rnac'iilai teaeheis E.u h distint has a deputy 
iiispeetor of schools wlio is the Sc'cretary ot the 
Ediieation Committee* ot llie district board, 
.issisted by seveial suli-cleputy msjiectors. 
There are seven mspc*c*tois who supc*r\iso botli 
anglo vernaeular and vernacular education in 
their elides. 
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Medical. 

Tbe Medical Department Is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Dufferm fund affairs A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I G. Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December 8, 1934, to rehevc 
the I G. of the routine duties in connexion 
with the control of his ofli^je A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few 01 the larger stations he bae an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Koorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
bold collateral civil charge. There are 102 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women sub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashin womcu in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Pnnce of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 
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tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and Saint Mary's Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Duflerin Hos- 
pitals. King George's Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Provmce. The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in 1932, 
18 also attached to the King George's Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
iustrmstion of students m midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. The X-Hay 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, but 
a scheme for the aiipointment of a Provincial 
Radiologist and thij training of Medical Officers 
mX-Bayst the King George's Medical College, 
Lucknow, where every facility for such work 
would be forthcoming is under the consideration 
of the Gov(5rnraent. There are sanatoria lor 
British soldiers in the hills. The King Edward 
VII Sanatorium at Bhowali in the district of 
Nairn Tal is an up-to-date and well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 
tlie financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 
f)ractical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. The contribution payable 
by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
ettect from the year 1928-29. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in tbe following pages : — 


EsTDtATKD Revenue for 1935-36. 


Principal Heads of Revenue. 


Taxes on Salt 
Taxes on Income 
Land Re veil re 
Excise 
stamps 
f^’orests 
Registration 
Schaduled 'laxes . . 

Total 

Radwayt< 

Subsidised Oompanies 

Irrigation. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — 
(1) Productive Works- 

Net receipts . . . 1,29,80,851 


Rs. 

20,000 

5,80,54,492 

1,32,06,000 

1,70,15,500 

46,03,900 

11,50,000 


9,40,25,892 


1,44,000 


(2) Unproductive Works — 
Net receipts 


—5,11,820 


Total, net receipts .. 1,34,92,671 
' orks for which no capital 
accounts are kept . . . . 11,000 


Total Irrigation 


1,35,03.671 


Interest 


Debt Services, 


Total 


Rs. 

12,80,000 

12,80,000 


Civil Administration, 

Administration of Justice . 11,71,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . 4,63,500 

Police 2,38,500 

Eiucation . .. . . 12,46,000 

Medical . . . 2,93,750 

Public Health . . 2,41,600 

\griculture . 5,91,109 

Tidustnes . . 1,93,960 

Mtscellaneoiis Departments . 87,500 


Total 


45,25,919 


Buildings, Roods and Miscella- 
neous Public Xmproveineati — 

OivU Works — (a) ordinary . 3,64,000 

(ft) Transfer from Central Road 

Development Account . 17,86,870 


21,49,870 


4 
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IdiacManMut, 
FamiDP 


Relief 


Traosferg from 

Fund 

Receipts Id aid of superannuation. 
Stationery and Printing . . 

Miscellaneous 

Iota! 


Rs 

26,770 

2,75,200 

6,25,280 

8,13,100 

17,40,360 


Krtraordlnary receipts .. .. 

M iscellnneousadjustinents between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments 


Total Revenue .. 11,73,69,702 

Debt, deposits and advances • — 


Rs 


(fl) 

Government Press Depre- 
ciation Fund 

46,500 

(5) 

Famine Relief Funds 

1,23,770 

(c) 

Loans and advances by 
Provincial Governments 

32,41,000 

(d) 

Advances from Provincial 
Loans Funds 

91 ,94,000 

(f) 

Appropriation for red-uc- 
tion or avoidance of 
Debt-Sinking Fund 

14,00,000 

(/) 

Transfer from Famine Relief 
Fund for repayment of 
advances from the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund 

96,000 

(0) 

Subventions from Central 
Road Development 
Account 

6,60,000 

if») 

Subventions from the Im- 
prial (Council Agricultural 
Research and Indian (’eii- 
tral Cotton Committee . . 

1,18,989 

0) 

Giant fui theCr/l forde\eloi»- 
iiieiit of hand iooiii 
hid list r> . 

72,000 


Total 

1,48,61,269 


Total receipts . . 1 3,22,20,961 
Opening Balance . . • — 70,35,511 


Grand Total .. 13,92,56,472 


Estimated Expsediture for 193S*36. 

Direei demandi on the Revenues. 

Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 75,37,408 

Excise .. 12,30,279 

Stamps 2,93,772 

Foieats 28,24,168 

Forest Capital outlay charged to 

revenue 23,200 

Registration 4,80,240 


Total 


.. 1,23,89,067 


Railway Revenue Account » 

State Railways — Interest on debt 
Subsidised companies 


Rs. 

7,490 

400 


Total 


7,890 


Irrigation Revenue Account, 

Works for which capital accounts 
are kept- 

interest on Irrigation Works .. 1,07,84,337 
Other revenue Irrigation expen- 


diture financed from ordinal y 
revenues 


-91.400 


Total 


1,06,92,937 


Irrigation Capital Aoecunt 
{charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A. — Financed from ordinary revenue** 2,70,800 


Debt Servtces. 

Interest on ordinary debt . • • . 

Sinking Fund •• *1 

Payment to the Provincial loans 
fund •• •• •• •• 


31,99,116 

14,00,000 


Total 


45,99,116 


Civil Administration, 

General Administration .. .. 1,38,98,688 

Administration of Justice . . .. 74,97,565 

Jails and Convicts* Settlements .. 31,37,756 

Police 1,64,78,344 

Scientific Departments .. •• 27,496 

Education .. •• •• 206,85,335 

Medical 34,52,454 

Public Health .. .. .. 23,75,576 

Agriculture 33,01,824 

Industries 11,58,143 

Ai^ation 4,000 

Miscellaneous Departments .. 82,756 

Exchange •• .• 


Total 


7,20,99,937 
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BuUdingSf Roads and MisetHlaneous 
PfMic Improvements, 

Civil Works— (a) Provincial ex- Rs. 

penditnre .. .. .. 49,50,398 

(6) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account .. .. 17,85,870 

Total . . 67,36,268 


Miseettaneous, 

Famine Relief and Insurance — ' Rs. 

A — ^Famine Relief . . . . 26,770 

B — ^Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund .. .. .... 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. .. .. .. 71, 


Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneor.s 
Extraordinary Charges 


,49,800 

,54,674 

22,834 

69,500 


Total .. 92,23,578 

Expenditure in England — 

Secretary of State .. .. 2,14,360 

High Commissioner .. .. 41,74,600 


Irrigation and other capUal expenditure 
not charged to revenue. 


(а) Construction of irrigation \ 

works > 

(e) Hydro-electric scheme ..j 

(d) Outlav on Improvement of 

public health 

(e) Outlay on Agricultural im- 

provement . . • . 

(б) Forest outlay 


70,32,700 


Total 


70,32,700 


Debt, and Deposits Advances — 

(a) Famine Relief Fund 

(b) Civil Contingencies Fund . . 

ic) Loans and Advances by 

Local Governments 

id) Sinking Fund Investment 

Account 

(e) Government Press Deprecia- 
tion Fund . . ' 
if) Repayment of Advances 
from Provincial Loans 

Fund 

60-B. Payment of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 
60 Civil Works 
60-A. Other l*rovinclal Works 
not charged to revenue. 
61. Payments to Retrenched 
PerhOnnel 

Transfer from Famine Relief Fund 
for repayment of advances from 
the Provincial Local Fund . . 
Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 
Famine Relief Fund — Transfer to 
revenue . . 

Premaneiit Delit disehaiged (U P 
Development loan discharged) 
Charges against grants from the 
Imperial Council and Agriculture 
Research Indian Central Cotton 

Committee 

Charges against grant for this G/l 
for development of hand loom 
industry 


Total 

Total Disbursements 
Closing Balance 

Grand Total 
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Rs. 

16,08,000 

14,00,049 

35.000 

30,26,975 

8,72,500 

1,81,200 

9,200 

95.000 
17,85,870 

26,770 

1 ,00,000 

1,17,539 

72.000 


93,11,703 

13,67,52,956 

—25,03,516 

. 13,02,56,472 


Administration. 


Oorermr — His ExccUoncy Sir Harry Graham 
Haig, M A , K C S.T , C I K , I.C S. 

Private Serretary.— Major D. A. Brett, M C. 

.4 ide^-de-Camp — Gapt R. Caulfelld and Capt 
R. W Burkis. 

Exeoptivk Council. 

Home Menif)er Also V ice-President. 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt , 
M.A., c.i.E , (Bar-at-Law). 

Finance Member. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. Clay, c s.l , c.i.E , 
O.B E., i.e.s. 


Minibtees 

Local Self'-Oorerntnenf 

The Uon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, 
Kt , Bar-at-Law. 

The Hoii’ble Sir .lawala P. Snvastava, Kt , M.sc., 
A M s T 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Oot>ernment, H Bomford, 
c i.K , i.r.s. 

Finance SecreUiry, J L Sathe, i C s. 

Revenue and P, W. D. (B, & R) Secretary to 
Government, A. A. Waugh, i.e.s. 
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Local Self-Government and Public HeaUh Secre- 
tary^ A. B Held, c I K , T r s. 

Jiidicial Secretary, J> S Whito, i r R. 

Industries and Ednralwn Secretary, P. M. 
Kharegat, c l 7) , i r R 

Secretary to Government, Iriigatwn Branch, 
Sir WiJliain Stamp, ht , r i E , i s e. 
Miscellaneous Attoi ntment^ 

Opium Jffent, Ghaztpvr, C. S V Patonon 
(Jhi^f Comenator of Foreftt!t,Y Canning, iFs 
(on leave up to April, 1 0, ’36) K O Shcbbeare, 
IF.S {Offg). 

Director of Public Indrnction, H. II Harrop, M a 
(Oxon ) 

Inspector-General of Police, II A. Horton, c i e 
{Offy). 

Inspector-General of Ciinl Jlosp'dah, Col H. (' 
Buckley, M.i)., f ii c R.E., I.M s. 

Director of J^ublic Health, Kishorl Lai Chaudhn, 

0 B E., M B.B S (Punjab), u.P H. OxukI ), Hai 
Baluulur. 

Commissioner of Excise and I nspector -General 
of Beqist ration, A N Sapru, TOS 
Inspector-General of Pimms, Ma|or If M Sala- 
inat Ullali, m c , M b , i) t m , M ii r r i , F u E' 
r R , I M H 

Director of Agriculture, 3 H Biteluc M \ , «.Sc., 

1 A 8. 

LIEUTENANT-GOTKRNORS op the JVOKTir- 


Westbrn Provinces 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart. , (J c b 1 830 

The Hight Hon th* Covcrnoi-Ch neial J838 
in the INorth-Wcstern Provinee.s (Lord 
Anekland) 

T C Bobertson .. . . 1840 

The Right Hon the (bnvinor-tieiiejnl 1843 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Bll(*nhorough) 

Si I (L H Clerk, K cb . . 1843 

James 'f’homsou Died at- Bareilly . 1843 

A W Begble, 7 n c/targe . 1853 

J R Colvin Died at Agia 1853 

E A Beadc, in c/<ar{/e . . (857 

Colonel H Fraser, C.B , Chief Coimnis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W Provinees 

The Right Hon’ble the OoNernor-GeneiaJ 1858 
administering the N -W. Proviiiws 
(Viscount Canning) 


Sir G. F. Edmonstone . . 1859 

R Money, In charge . . . 1863 

The Hon Edmund Drummond . . 1863 

Sir William Muir, K c <5 1 . . . 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K c r i 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart , c b . . 1876 

Lieutenant-Governors op the North- 
western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners on OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart , r b , K c R T 1 877 
Sir Alfred Comyiis Lyall, K r b 1 882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K 0 m.g , V l E. . 1887 

Sir Chas H. T Crosthwaite, K c s i . 1892 

Alan Cad(‘li (OJficiating) . . . . 1895 

Sir Antony P MaeDonnell, K C '^5 1 (a) 1895 

Sir J J D La Touche, K C s.i .. .. 1901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 


Lieutenant-Governors op the united 
Provinces op Agra and Oudh. 


Sii J 

J 1) La Tom be, K (' s I 

1902 

Sii J 

P Ib'W'ett. K (’ s 1 , u 1 H. . . 

. 1007 

7. A 

S Porter, c s i (Officiating) 

1912 

Sir .1 

S Most oil, K c s 1 

1912 

Sir Ilai court Butler, K r s i , r 1 e 

.. 1918 


Governors of the United Provinces. 


Sii Harcourt Butler, K c s i , c i k . 1020 

Sii Wilbam M arris, k (' i f . . .1 02I 

Sir Samuel Perry O’Donnell, iv c 1 i- , 

<”'1 (Officiating) .. 1026 

Sir AleAaiider Muddiman, k (’ s 1 , c.i.K 1928 
Died at Nairn Tal. 

Capf Nawab Muhammad Aliniad Said 1028 
Klian of Chhatari, c i u , mbf, 
In-chargp 


Sir Makolm Hailey, u r s I o c i w 1 028 

Sir George Bancroft, Lambert, K f s 1 1930 

Sir Maleom Haik'y, <; (' s i CJ.r T F, 1931 

Captain Nawab Sir Mubaminad Ahmad 1933 
Said Ii Jian of Chhatari, K r s J., K C.I.E , 

M b E., LL.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, r, c s i , r; i.e 1933 

Sir Barry Graham Tlaig, k c st.,o i k , 1934 

(afternoon Dec. 6. ) 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 


The Hon'ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 
Deputy President, 


Nawabzada Muhd. Liaquat All Khan, M.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 
Elected Members. 

Body, Association or Constituency | Name 

represented. 


Allahabad, .Taunpur and Mirzapiir Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

\f;ra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

(’awnpoie City (non-Muhammadan Uiban) 
Allahabad City (non-Mtihammadan Urban) 


Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares (dty (non-Muhammadan Uibaii) 
Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut-cf^m-Alifiaih (non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Moradabad-cwm-Shahjahanpur (non-W iibam- 
madan Urban) 

Dchia Dun District (non -Muhammad an Rural) 
Sdliaraiipur Distiict (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mn/atfarnagai Distiict (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Meerut Distilct (Noith) (non-Muhammadan 
Ruial) 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural ) 

liulandshahr District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bidandshahr District (Wc.st) (iiou-Muhaniinadan 
Ruial ) 

Aligarh District (East) (non-Miihammadaii 
Rural). 

Aligarh Distriet(W est) (noii-Muham madaii Rural) 
M uttra District (non -Muhammad an Rural) 

\gia District (noii-Muhainmadan Ruial) 

Main purl District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
tU-dh District (non-Muhammadan Ruial) 
harcilly District (non-Muhaminadaii Rural) 

Hijnor District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ihidaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Moi adabad District (non -Muhammad an Rural) 

'^li.dijahanpur District (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

I ilibhit District (noii-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mi.insi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

■» District (non -Muhammadan Rural) 
llamirpui District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
bana.1 District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


ThelTon.Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt.,Bar- 
at-l..aw, Minister for Local Self-Government. 

TheJIon’ble Sir Jwala P Siivastava, Minister 
for Education. 

Mr Perm a. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Awadh Behan Lai. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Kamta Prasad Kakkar, 
B.A , LL B. 

ChaudhiiRam Dayal. 

Chaudliii Jagarnath. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt., m.a., hh b. 
Chaudhri Baldeva 

Kai Bahadur Saliu Jwala Saian Kuthiwala. 

Mr Tapjm Uam 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava 

Raja Bahadur Kiishalpal Singh, m.a., ll.b. 

(’haudliii R.im (^haiulra. 

(Uiaudhn Ghasita. 

Rai Bahadur Uliaudhii Raghuraj Singh. 

Chaudhri Arjuna Singh. 

Rao Bahadur Thakiir Pratap Bhan Singh. 

Rao Sahib Th iKiii Shiva Dhyan Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Girwar Singh 
Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya ,M a , f,L B. 
Chaudhri Dhirya Singh, m B K. 

Rao Kiishna J’al Singh 

Hai Bahadur Ivunwar Dhakan I^al. 

"J’hakiii Balwant Singh Gahlot 

Rai Bahadur Mr. Brij Lai Badhwar, M B f. 

Rao Bahadur Kuiiwai Saidar Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Bahu Manrnohan Sahai 

Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena 
Lala Shyam Lai 

Rai Sahib Babu Kamta Nath Saksena, B A., ll B. 
Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

Thakur Keshava Chandia Singh, H.Sc., LL.B. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Farrukhabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Btawah District (non -Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Oawnporp District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . 
Fateh pur Distru t (non-Muhammadan Bural) . 
Allahabad District (non -Muhammadan Bural) .. 
Benares District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Mirzapur District (non -Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Jaiinpur Distri< t (non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Ghazipiir District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Ballia District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Gorakhpur District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural). 

Gorakhpur District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural) 

Basti District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Azamgarh District (non-Miihamrnadan Bural) . 
Nairn Tal District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Almora District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Garhwal District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . 
Lucknow District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . 
Unao District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Bae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan B-ural) . 
Sita pur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Ifardoi District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Kheii District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Fyzabad District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . 
Gonda District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Hahraich District (non-Muhammadan Biiial) .. 
Sultanpur District (noj-Muhammadan Bural) .. 
Partabgarh District (non-Muhammadan Buial) 
Bara Bank! District (non-Muhammadan Buiai) . 
Allahahad-ci/m-Benares (Muhammadan llrhaii) 
Lucknow-cMw-Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 
Agra and Mcprut-cwm-Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-c?/ni-Moradabad, 
(Muhammadan Urban). 

Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan Bural ) 
Saharanpiir Distiict (Muhammadan Bural) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Bural) 

Muzaffarnagar District (Muhammadan Bural) . 

Bijnor District (Muhammadan Bural) 
Bulandshahr District (Muhammadan Buial) 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 
dan Bural). 

Main purl, Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Bural) 

Etawah, Cawnpore and Fateh pur Districts 
(Muhammadan Bural), 

.Thansl Division (Muhammadan Bural) . . 


Name. 


/ Mr. Brijnandan Lai, Bar.-at-Law. 
f Bao Narsingh Bao. 

Bai Sahib Bam Adhln. 

Mr Bhondu Itam 
Baja Bhagwati Prasad Singh 
Bai Govind Chandra, m.a 
Pandit Sliri Sadayatan Pande. 

Baja Sn Krishna Dutt Dube. 

Bai Bahadur Babu Jagadeva Boy. 

Mr Dalian 

Bai Sahib Bai Bajeshwan Prasad, M A , LL B. 
B.11 Sahib Bahii Adya Prasad, B A , LL B. 

Baja Shiva Pati Singh. 

Thakiir Giriraj Smgh, B A , ll B. 

Pandit Prem Ballabh Bclwal 
Thakur .Tang Bahadur Singh Bisht, B A., LL.B. 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Negi. 
Pandit Brahma Dutt Bfijpai ahas Bhaiya Sahib. 
Bai Bahadur Tliakui Haniiman Singh, 

Bai liahailur Lai Shoo Pra tap Singh. 

Kiinwar Diwakar Piakash Singh. 

Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh, B.A , LL.B. 
Thakur Jamdra Bahadur Singh. 

Baja Jagdambika Piatap Narayan Singh 
Baja Ambikeshwar Pratap Smgh. 

Raja Birondra Bikram Smgh. 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahl. 

Mr r Y. Chintamani 

Bai Bajeshwar Bali, B A ,o B E. 

Mr Zahur Ahmad, Bar -at-Law. 

Sved All Zaheer, Bar -at-Law. 

Kiian Sahib Sahibzada Haji Shaikh Muhammad 
BashidUddm Ahmad 
S>cd Yusuf Ali, B A , ll b 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Maqsud Ali Khan. 
Khan Baliadur Shah Nazar Husain. 

Captain Nawah Muhammad Jamshed All Khan, 
M.B.E 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat All Khan, M.A 
(Oxon), Bar. -at-Law 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B A., ll b. 

Mr. Muhammad Bahmat Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur 
Bahman Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar Khan. 
(Vacant). 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyid HabibuUah, 
Bar.-at-Law. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
repiesented. 


Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamgarh 
Districts (Muhammadan KuraJ). 

Gorakhpur District (Muhammadan liural) 

Basti District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Budaun District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Shahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kumaun Division-eum-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gonda and Bahraich Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Kheri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad and Bara Bank! Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultanpur. Partabgarh and Rae Bareli Distiicts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

European 

Agra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholders (South) 



U pper India Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Name. 


Rhan Bahadur, Ifaji M. Nisaruliah, B.A. 

Khan Bahad iir Sai> id Zahid Ah Sabzposh. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam Husain. 

Khan Bahadur Ha0z Ghazanfarullah 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Jafcr Uosain, Bar-at-Law. 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Afzal-ud>din Hyder. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlur 
Rahman Khan, u A , LL n 
Khan Bahadui Siidar Muhammad Shakirdad 
Khan. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmad. 

Raja Saiyid Muhammad Sa’adat All Khan. 

Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah, o b.k. 

Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, (\B E. 

Raja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, Kt 

c s.l. 

Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi. 

Mr L M Medley. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Sarup. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bihau Lai. 

Chaudhri Muhammad All 

Rai Jiahadur Lala Frag Earayan. 

Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, b sc , F O.s 
Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 

Mr. E. M Sovtci, c I E. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, b.a., LL b ,m.b e. 
Munshi Gajadhar Prasad, M a , LL 6 


Ex- Officio Members 


The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt , m a., 0 i f 
The Hon’blc Mr. J. M Cla>, c.s,i., c i e , o.b e., i c s. 

Nominated Members. 


Mr H Bomford, c i e , i c s 
Mr. J. L. Sathe, l.c.s. 

Mr A B Reid, c I E , i r S. 

Mr P M, Kharegat, c I E , l.c.S 
Mr A A. Waugh, l.c.s. 

Mr L. S White, l.c.s. 

Mr H. R, Harrop, i.k.S. 

Ml H J Frampton, M o , i c S 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din Bajpai,B sc., ll.b 

Kdi Bahadur Mr P. C. Mogha, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr (’ s. Venkatachar, i c.s 

Rai Bahadur Ram Babu Saksena, m a , ll.b 


Rai Bahadur J’aiidit Bnj ('hand Sharma, m.a , 
LL.B. 

Khan Baliadur Mun&hi Muliamniad Mushtaq 
All Khan, B A. 

Mr. (' W (iwyiine, c I E , o B e , i c s 

Mr 1). L. Drake- Bioekmaii, c.s I , c i.E , l.c.s. 

Lady Kailash Srivastava. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-ud-din. 

(’aptain K O Carleton, m.a., Bar.-at-Law 
(Anglo-Indian Community). 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah, m.a., b Lilt. (Indian 
Christian Community). 

Rai Sahib Bahu Rama Charana, B a , LL 6. 
(Depressed Classes). 


Secretary to the Legislative Council. 
Mr. G. S. K. Hydrie, b.a., ll.b , Bar.-at-Law. 

Superintendent, Legislative Council Department. 
Mr. Durga Charan Sinha. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rlvere, ta so 
called from the five rlvert> by which It is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Ghenab, Ravi, 
Beaa and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
liVeat Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of S'nd 
and Kajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, tlie Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,687 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to sav, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazl Khan District, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural di^'isions. 'I'he Himalayan 
tract Includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
wit!) a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin tor protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
trast. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
priaes some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
iom« 36,000 square miles with a population 
of ](H millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
Is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
Is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
Irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
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in the rainfall involves distress, if not actua 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
Is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59.000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall In this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying rivcr-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Ghenab and Jhelum (Janals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both beat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, 18 Bcorchingly hot, and In the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab m the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. Id 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, Including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jind and Nabha, were formed into a separate 
“Punjab States Agency” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy CommIssioueT 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambula Division, Kalsia, Pataudi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by fhe 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mabomedans by religion. 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikbs. Tb^ are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun* 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south* 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Eureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Ehatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
bail a million and maintain their tribal 
ivstem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mian wall districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in borso- 
doailng, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 
Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
)abi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken m the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Fahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burraan languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
T>rovince affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 65*5 fier cent, of the population. It 
IS essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
-»nd a large part of the Government land Is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Gbenab Canal irrigates 
1,- (*1,1 77 acres of wliat was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 

acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,005,000 acres to this total On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
f'auals an area of about 1,244,000 acres more 
bas been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
6,0()0 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 


I is gram. Other important staples are barley 
’ rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton arc grown 
but in the other cotton-growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
Tlie country being preponderantly agriculturfll, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and Eangra 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts. Gold washing 
18 carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
alisence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number of 
factories being only 7.‘i0 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced m consi- 
derabie quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenware are fairly numerous Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Leiah and also in the Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined m the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Hassanabdal. 
There arc three match factories in the Punjab, 
tnz , one at Shahdara and two ut Gujranwala 
and a factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at Lyallpur. 

Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1910 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
in- Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. The general system 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section “Provincial Govern- 
ments” (9 V.) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects. Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given in 
tlie section “ Legislative Councils “ (q.v,), the 
system being common to all the major provinces. 
The business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists 
of five Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, 
(2) Home, (3) Finance, and (4) Transferred 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industries 
Deptt*^ , one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Assistant Secretary. In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Chief 
Engineers (Secretaries except in the case of 
Hydro-Electric Branch) one in the Buildings and 
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Roads Branch, one in the Hydro-Electric Branch 
and three In the Irrigation Branch, while 
the Legal Bemembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government In the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
hala, Jullundiir, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners— 29 in number-each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue Jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Piisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction In special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civilians or bar- 
risters), and temporary Additional Judges, two 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and crm.inal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Grimes lleitulation is in torce the Dejmty 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years* imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Muiiiciiial, Small Town, 
and Hotified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Pauchayat system is an attempt to revive the 


traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Fanchayat possessiDg 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members of practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are as a rule keenly 
contested. 


Police. 

The Police iorce is divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him throe Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-Genera] in charge of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police arc controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
decade especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains sixteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
three for women), three normal schools for 
males, sixteen training classes, and combined 
institutions for females, one hundred and 
twenty-two secondary schools for boys and 
girls and sixty centres for vocational training. 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maintains seven higher 
grade professional institutions, viz., the King 
Edward Medical College and Veterinary College 
at Lahore, the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the Cen- 
tral Training College. Lahore the Lady Maclagan 
Training College for women Lahore, and the 
Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, and 
tJWo schools, viz , the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul. In 
addition there are thirty-five technical and 
industrial schools (thirty-two for males and 
three for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 
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The Medical Department is controUed by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He is assisted by an officer 
desimated the Assistant Inspector- General of 
Civil Hospitels, who is at present an officer of 
^e Indian Medical Department of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. 
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Public Health. 

The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has, work- 
ing under him, four Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, 37 District Medical Officers of 
Health, and twenty -eight District Sanitary 
Inspectors. In addition there is a temporary 
staff of 10 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 
15 Sanitary Inspectors for assistance in com- 
bating epidemic diseases. The ancillary services 
comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by a 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and beyond the coniines of India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, m addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out. 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer and a draftsman. 

(4) A Cliemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs. 

(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc. 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is responsible for the training of health visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Sui)erintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineenng matters. This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
IS to examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodies. 


THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB 


Heads of Aooount. 

Budget 


Budget 

Estimate, 

Heads of Account. 

Estimate, 


1035-36. 


1035-36. 

BBVENUS B.ECBIPTS. 

Principal Meads of Bevenue. 

{In thousands 
of Rupees,) 


{In thousands 
of Rupees ) 


XI V-— Irrigation — Works for 

1,77 

1 1 — Taxes on Income 

1,00 

which no capital ac- 


V — LandAevenue (gross). 

4,66.00 

counts are kept. 


Deduct — Revenue credit- 
ed to Irrigation. 

— 1.94,37 

Total .. 

4,09,41 


Debt Services, 






Total Land Revenue . . 

2,71,63 




XVI — Interest 

9,08 

98,92 

VII— stamps 

Civil Administration. 


1,09,69 

XVII — Administration of J ustice 

10,00 


VIII— Forests 

18,23 


IX — Registration 

XVIII — ^ ails and Convict Settle- 

3,73 

9,18 

ments. 


Xfir Pnllrn 

1,38 

Total . . 

5,08,75' 

XXVI — Miscellaneons Depart- 

' 8,57 

IrrigatUm, 



ments. 

X.1II — Irrigation— Works for 


Total . . 

1 23,60 

which capital accounts 



are kept — 

Direct F^elpts 

4,00,68 

Beneficent Departments, 

1 XXI — Education 

18,42 

Indirect credits (Land 

1,94,37 

XXII— Medical 

10,67 

Revenue due to Irriga- 


tion). 


XXIII— PubUcHealth . . 

1,68 

Gross amount . . 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

5,95,05 

—1,87,4] 

XXIV— Agriculture .. ..| 

8,34 


XXV — Industries 

4,01 

Net Xm — I rrlgation 
Receipts. 



4,07,64 

Total . j 

43.63 
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Heads of account. 


BuHdingt and Roads. 

XXX— Civil Works 
Hydro-Electric 
XXX-A— Hydro Electric 

working Expenses. 

Net XXX-A— Hydro Electric 
scheme. 


Miscellaneous . 

XXXII— Transfers from Insu- 

rance Fund. 

XXXIII— Receipts in aid of Su 
perannuation. 

XXXIV— Stationery and Printing 
XXXV— Miscellaneous 

Total 

Vonirlindions and AssMfnmenls 
to Central and Provincial 
Qovemments. 

XXXIX-A— Miscellaneous adjust 
ments between the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 

XL-A — Transfers from tlie Rev- 
enue Reserve Fund 

Total Revenue Receipts 

Extraordinary Items. 

XL— Extraordinary Receipts .. 

Total Revenue 

Advance from Provl. Loans Fund 

LOANS AND ADVANCKS BY PUO 
CIAL GOVERNMENTS 

Recoveries of loans and advan 
Deposits and Advances 
Famine Relief Fund 


a\ oidance of debt : — • 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans 

Other appropriations 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1935-36. 

Heads of Account. 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

16,86 

( 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govenimeiit Presses . . 


Revenue Reserve Fund . . * . . 

13,81 

Central Road Fund 

—7,00 

6,81 

Miscellaneous Government 

account 

Reseaich Fund 


Total 


Total Provincial receipts. 


Opening Balance 

Grand Total . 

1,10 

2,95 

16,92 

Expenditure Charged to 
Revenue. 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 

5 — Land Revenue 

6 — Excise • . 

7 — Stamps 

20,97 


8 — Forests 


9 — Registration [[ 

Total . 

Irnpation Revenue Account. 

1 14 — Works for which capital 
accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

10,39,16 

25,80 

15 — Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 
penditure. 

Total 

Debt Services. 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . 

10,64,96 

75,00 


21,32 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 
Debt. 


Total 

95 

Civil Administration, 

r 

22 — General Administration (Re- 
served). 

il 

2,78 

22 — General Admin is t ra t io n 
(Transferred). 

10,24 

24 — Administration of Justice . . 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1935-36. 


of Rupees), 
60 


7,00 


3,1 5 
2,14 


26,76 


11,13,04 


1,65.08 

12,78,12 


38,25 

11,36 

3,83 

21,51 

**74 


73,69 


1,37,09 


8,36 


1,45,45 


-31,22 

13,02 


-18,20 


1,07,32 

1,97 

54,95 
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Heads 01 Aocodnt. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1935-36. 

Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1935-36. 

25— Jallaand Convict Settlements. 

26— Police 

(In thousands 
of Rupees) 
30,42 

1,22,87 

51- A — ^Miscellaneous adjustments 
between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

(In thousand 
of Rupees.) 

37 — ^Miscellaneous Departments 
(Beserved) 

37— Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred). 

1,99 

Total 


24 

Extraordinary Items. 

52 — Extraordinary charges 


Total 

3,19,36 

62-1 — Transfers to Bevenue Be- 
serve Fund. 


Beneficent Departments, 

30— Scientific Departments 



33 

Total Bevenue Expenditure 
charged to Bevenue. 

10,38,00 

31 — Education (Beserved) 

3 1— Education ( Transferred / 

32- -Medical 

6,30 

1,53,71 

6 

47,23 

CAPITAL Expenditure 
Charged to Bevenue 

8 -A — Forehts 

16 — ^Irrigation Works 

■ ■■■"' 

1,80 

33— -Public Health 

11.34 

35- A — Industrial Development . 


34— Agriculture 

60,68 

41- A— Civil Works 

16,04 

85 — Industries 

13,12 

41-B — Hydro Electric Scheme . . 

• . • 

Total .. 

2,82,77 

45-A — Commutation of Pensions 


Buildings und Roads, 

4l-Civ])WorkB 

Rydro-Electru’ 

1,22 

95,99 

Total Capital Expenditure 
charged to Bevenue. 

17.84 

Total Expenditure cliargcd 
to Bevenue. 

10,50,44 

41 -C- Civil Works, Hydro Electric, 
Sciicme — Interest on Capital 
Outlay. 

32,07 

Capital Expenditure not charged 
to Revenue. 



52 -A — Forest Capital Expenditure 

.... 

Miscdlaneous 

43 — Famine 

45 — Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions. 

*6— Stationery and Printing (Be- 
served). 

46 — Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

2,00 

68,29 

9,19 

60 

55 — Construction of Irrigation 

navigation Embankment 
and Drainage Works. 

56- C — ^Industrial Development 

Capital Expenditure. 

58 — Hydro Electric Scheme 
Capital Expenditure 

60 — Civil Works — Capital Expen- 
diture. 

50 B~Payment of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure. 

9,31 

53,10 

7,36 

47— Miscellaneous (Beserved) 

8,31 

17,86 

Total Capital Expenditure 
not charged to Bevenue. 

69,77 

47— Miscellaneous (Transferred). . 

Loans raised in the Market 

64 per cent. Punjab Bonds, 1933 
5f „ „ 19371 

4 „ „ 1948 


Total . . 

1,06,25 

65 

51 

2,09 

Contributions arid Assignments . 

'll — Contribution to the Central I 
Government. 



Total . . 

3,15 
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Budget 

Estimate, 

1935-36. 


Heads of account. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1935-36. 


Advances from Provincial 
Loans Punds (Kepaymeiits). 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments — 

ItOans and Advances (Reserved). 

„ „ (Transferred) 


Total 


Deposits and Advances 
Famine lleliof Fund 


{In ihouitandal 
of Rupees,) 
10,24 


6,88 

3,80 


10,68 


Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts : — 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans. 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govt. Presses. 

Revenue Reserve Fund 
Central Road Fund .. 
Government Accounts.. 
Research Fund 

Total . . 
Total Provincial Disbursements 
Closing Balance 
Grand Total . . 


(/n thousands 
of Rupees.) 


2,82 

69 

* 8,70 
’ 2,14 


14,35 


11,64,63 

1,13,49 


12,78,12 


Administration. 

Governor, H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson, 
K.C.8.I., O.I.E., C.B IS , I.e.S. 

personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, Major R, T. Lawrence, c i e , 
M c., JTodson's Horse. 

Aides-de^Camp — Lieut. L. P. Le-Maicband, 5tli 
Royal Ghurkha 'Uitlos (f.f ), Capt V E O 
Steveuson-Hamilton, 4th P W O Gurkha 
Rifles; Lieut. W H. Skiine, Royal Artillery 
Indian Aides-de-Camp . — Houy IVpt Sansar 
rhand, Bahadur, 1 1) s.M. late 12th F. F. 
Regiment, Sulnxlar Sirajuddln, late 12tli F. K 
Regiment , Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Chanda Sing, i.o M. 

Members of Council. 

The Hon*ble Khan Bthadur ^'awab, Muzaffar 
Khan, c.l E. (Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Mr. J). J. Bojd, c.i.e , i.e.s. 
(Finance). 

Ministers. 

The Hon'ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Minister for Agriculture 

The Hon’blo Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, m.a-, 
Ph.D., Minister for Local Self-Go veniment. 
CIVIL Seorbtaeiat, 

Chief Secretary, F H. Puckle, c.i.E., i.e.s. 
Home Secretary, A. V. Askwith, i.e.s. 

Financial Secretary, Ramchandra, c.i.K., M.B.E., 
I.C.8. 

Secretary, Transferred Departments, W. G. 
Bradford, I.O.S. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Sectary, {Southern Canals), F. J, T. B. Tate. 
Secretary, {northern Canals), F J. Waller, c.i e. 
Secretary, {Construction), J. D. H. Bedford. 

Buildings and Roads Branch, 

Secretary, D. Macfarlane. 

Financial Commissioners, A Latifl, c.i.E., 
O.B.E., I.e.s. {Revenue), M L. Darling, i.e.s. 
{Development.) 


Miscellaneous Departmenis. 

Director of Agriculture, H. R. Stewart, l.A.S. 
Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, Khan Sahib Khwaja Abdul Majid, 
M.B.B. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. E. Parkinson. 
Inspector General of Police, Sir j. M. Ewart, C i.E. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, R. N. Parker, 

Jnspedor-Oeneral of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
C. H. Reinhold, m.c , F.R r.s.E., IMS. 

Director o f Public Health, Khan Bahadur, Dr. 
K. A. Rahman, o.B.E. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. K. D. 
Pun, i.M.s. 

Accountant-General, J. G. Bhandari, M A. 
Postmaster-General, Mr C. N. Gamier, O.B.E 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., Q.O.B.. 1856 

Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.b . . . . 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, O.b 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K c S.I., O.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871 

R. H. Davies, C.s I. 1871 

R. B. Egerton, c.s I. . . . . . . 1877 

Sir Charles TJ . Aitchlson, K.c.s i., C.i.E. . . 1882 

James Broadwood Lyal 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.O.S.I. . . . . 1892 

William Macworth Yound, O.s.l 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.c.s.l 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.c.s.i., resgned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, c s.l. (Offg.) . . . . 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.O.I.E., o.s-i 1908 

James McCrone Douie, (Offg.) . . . . 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwycr, K.O.B.I. . . . . 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k.o.i.e., c.s.l. . . 1939 

Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k.o.i.e., o.s.i. . . 1020 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.O.s.i., c.i.E. . . 1924 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G. c.i.E., 1928 
K.O.8.I.. K.C.V.G.. O.B.E. 

Sir Herbert William Emerson, k.c.s.1., 1933 
C I.B., C.B.B , I.O.S. 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon'ble Ghaudhri, Sir Shahab-ud-Din, Kt., e.b , Kangra-cum-Gurdaspur (Muhammadan 
Kural.- President, 

Members and Ministers. 

Ex-OjSUio. 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzaffar Khan, c.i.e., Revenue Member to Government, 
Punjab. 

The Hon'ble Sir D. J. BoyfJ, K c i E , i 0 s., Finance Member to Government, Punjab. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt , Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholders. 

The Hon’ble Dr Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Kt , M.A., ph D., Minister for Local Self-Government 
(North-West Towns Non-Muhammadan), Urban 


Nominated. 


Officials. 


\n(lerson, Mr. J D , I C s , Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Legislative De- 
partment 

I^obson, Mr, B. H., o b.e , i c s , Financial Commissioner, Development. 

Fazal Habi, Khan Saheb Shaikh, Director, Information Bureau 
Askwith, Mr A. V., i c s , Home Secretary to Government. 

Bradford, Mr W G., l o.s,. Secretary to Government, Transferred Departments. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian, o B E., Financial Commissioner, Revenue. 

Parkinson, Mr J E,ma,ies, Director Public Instruction 

Pin klc, Mr F. H., c I b , i 0 s , Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab 

Bourne, Mr, F. C., l c.s , Secretary to Government, Punjab, Electricity, Industries and Labour 
Departments. 

Grinaal, Mr A. D , Deputy Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Department. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur Dr K A , o b E , Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

Stubbs, Mr. S G , Deputy Chief Engineei, Public Works Department, Buildings & Roads Branch. 


Non-officials. 


GhauLMr M A 

Janmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
OBI 

Labh Chand Mehra, Rai Sahib Lala 
Maya Das, Mr. Ernest, b.A 
Mushtaq Ahmad, Gurmani, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

Nawab Khan, Shah Nawaz Khan 

Roberts, Prof W. C 1 E 

Shave, Dr (Mrs.) M. C 

Sheo Narain Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
c l.E. 


Representaive of Labouring Classes 
Representative of the Punjab Officers and 
Soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian Forces. 
Representative of General Interests. 
Representative of Indian Christians. 
Representative of General Interests. 

Representative of General Interests. 
Represent/atlve of the European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities. 

Representative of the European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities. 

Representative t)f General Interests 


Elected. 


Name of Member. 


Constituency. 


Abdul Ghani Shaikh 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

Akbar All, Pir, B.A., IL B. 

Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhri, BA. 

\rjan Singh, Sardar, B A , ll.b 

Bahadur Khan, Sardar, M b.e 

Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur Captain, Rao, o b.e 
Bansi Lai, Chaudhri 

Bhagat Ram, Lala 

Bishan Singh, Sardar 

Buta Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, B A., ll b. 
^ 'hetan Anand, Lala, B.A., LL.B 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, b.a., 
LL B 

J'howdhry, Mr Sajan Kumar 

1' aqlr Husain Khan, Chaudhri 
l azl All, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhri, o.b.e. 


West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
(Muhammadan), Landholders. 

Ferozeporc (Muhammadan), Rural 
Ambala Division, North- Ifiast (Muhammadani) 
Rural 

Hosliiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 

Dera Gliazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gurgaon (Non-Muhaminadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

J ullundur-cum- Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Sialkot-cww-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rura 
West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

South-East Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 
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Name of Member. ' Conetltnency. 


(iopal Dhb, Rai Salnb Jiiil.i . .. .1 Lahore and Forozepore-r/m-Sheikhupura (Non- 

1 Muhammadan), Rural 
(lurbaehan Hin«h, Sardar Sahib Sardar . 1 .Itiliundiir (Sikh), Rural 

Habib iniali, Khan Bahadur, Sardar . I Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural 

Haihat Khan Dalu, Khan .. . j Multan Eawt (Muhammadan), Bural 

Afzal Haq, Fhaudhn . . . Hoshlarpur-cMW-L u d h i a n a (Muhammadan) 

Rural 

.lagdev Khan Kharal, Raj Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural 

.fapwant Singh, (Juru Ferozepore (Sikh), Rural 

Jawahar Singh Dhillon, S.irdai, n Se (4gri) l^ibore (Sikh), ilural 
(Waloh), M.S.P (London). 

.T\oti I*ni‘sad, lailu, n A , LL n South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban 

Kesai Singh, Rai Sahib (*haudl)ii Amritsar-mw-Gurdaspui (Non -Muhammad an) 

Jiural 

Labh Singh, Mr , m.a , ll n ((‘antab.) ]law.ilpindi Division and Lahoie Division North, 

(Non-Muhamm.ulaii), Rural 

Malnk, Mr Muhammad 7)in . Lahore (’ity (Muhammadan), Urban 

Mamriij Singh (Miohan, Kanw.ir, n A , LL IL Ambala-r?/w?-Simla (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Mtniohai Lai, Mr , M A . Bunjab Ilmversitv 

Mazher All Azhar, MaiilM, 1$ A , Lli B . East A West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 

Uiban 

Lekhvati, Shiim.it i Noith-Kast 'I’owns (Non-Muhainmadaii), Urban, 

Matigal Singh Man, Sard.it ILiwalpindi Division and Cjujranwala (Sikh), 

Rutal 

Mohlndar Singh, Sardar Ludhiana (Sikh), Rmal 

Mubaiak Ah Shah, Savad .lhang (Muhammadan), Kuial 

Muhammad Abdul Kalmian Khan, Chaiidhii Jiillundiii (Miihammad.in), Rural 
Muhammad Ainin Khan, Ivhan Bahadur, Malik, Attoek (Miih.immadan), Ruial 
o.B E 

Muhammad Eusoof, Khwaja South-East 'I’own (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Muh.innnad HaNat, Quieslu, Khan Bahadur Shahpiii Went (Muhammadan), Rural 
Nawab Mian, 0 i E 

Muhammad Hasan, Khun Sahib, Makhdiini, MiizalTaigaih (Muhammadan), Ruial. 

Shaikh 

Muhammad .Tanuil Khan Leghaii, Khan Balia- Bahieh Turn andars (Land hold eis) 
diir, Nawab 

Muhammad Ra/a Shah (hlaui, Makhdumzada, Multan West (Muhammadan), Ruial 
SH>ad 

Muhammad Sadlq, Shaikh Amiitsai Cit\ (Mulummadan), Uiban 

Muluimmad Saifainz Ah Khan, Raja Jheluiu (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaiidhri, n A , LL H Gurgaon-ei/w-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural 
Mukand l^al Bun, R li BihadurM A Bunjab Imlustnes 

Miikerji, Rai Bah.idui Mr B. . Jhinjab Oliambei of Commerce and Trades 

Association Commei <*c 

MuzafTar Khan, Khan Bahadur Captain Malik Mianwali (Muhammadan), Rural 
Narcndra Nath, Diwaii Bahadiii Raja, m a Bunjab Landholders (General) 

Nathwa Singh, Chaudhn Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), Rural 

Nihal Chand Aggarwal, Lala East and West (Vntral 'I’owns (Non-Muham- 

nuKion), Urban 

Noor Ahmed Khan, Khan Sahib 3Iian Montgoin.irv (Muhammadan) Rural 

Nui Khan, Khan Sahib, Risaldai Bahadui Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural 

Nuriilah, Mian, B Com (London), r B k.s LvuUpiir South (Muhammadan), Rural 

raneham Chavid,Thakur . Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Rural 

Bandit, Mr Nanak Chand, m.a. .. . JToshiarpiii (Non-Muhammadan), Rural 

Rttghhir Singh, Tlonoraiy Lieutenant Sardar, Aniiitsar (Sikh), Rural 
0 B K. 

Ramji Das, Lala . Amiitsar Citv (Non-Muhaminadaii), Urban 

Ram Sarup, Chaudhn North-West Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ram Singh, 2ud-Iileiit-Sjirdar Sahih Sardar A mbala Division (Sikh), Rural 

Riasat All, Khan Sahib Chaudhn, h a , ll « ! Giqrauwala (Muhammadan), Rural 

Sampuran Singh, Sardar . Lyallpur (Sikh), Ruial 

Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur, Lala MiilLin Division (Non-Muh.iminadan), Rural 

TJjjal Smgh, Sardar Sahib Sardar, m A . . Sikh (Urban), 

IJinaT Hayat, Chamlhiiii (rujrat West (Muhammadan), Rural 

Abdullah Khan, Chaudliri . . . Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Zaiiian Mehdl, Khan Bahadur Malik, ba Sheikhupura ^uhammad an), Rural. 

Abuasha Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, Bar at-Law, Secretary, Legislative Council, 11, Court 
Street, Lahore. 

Hakim Ahmed Shujaa, Khan Sahib, b a , Assistant Secretary, Legislative Council, 3, Qutab Road* 
Lahore. 



Burma. 


The Proviuce o* Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
Uiast, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South - 
fclast. Its area is approximately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration. 7,000 are unad- 
mimstcred and 62,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
featxire of the country is the scries of rivers and 
tiillh running fan-like from North to South with 
lort-ile valleys in between widening and 
Hattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
>»rcat variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
^oon breaks early. Tlic maximum shade tem- 
fieraturc is about 96°, tiie minimum about 60°. 
North of the Delta the riunfall decrease s rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
In a “ram shadow** and has a ehinatc resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum tempcratur<‘ 
Is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
hut thl%i is compensated by a bracing cold season 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. TIic aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 leet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate witli a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empin* so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo- 
masj and the abundance of foro«ts, all combine 
♦^0 make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People 

The total population of Burma at the ( ensus 
of 1931 was 14,667,146. There were 9,092,214 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
153,34.5 Kaehins, 348,994 China, 534,985 
Arakanose and Yanbyc, 336,728 q'alairigs and 
138,739 Palaungs. There is also a large alien 
popalaMon of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,441, and Indu-Burmans, 
182.166. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and the It 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family Tbev 
are (‘saentlally an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmc'se and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. 

In appearance the Burman is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
tf'atures. His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a s d k 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 


round his waist, reaching to bis ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in tlic household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men's minus the silk 
I kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a Jess exten the 
Ghindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft- In the Delta the 
net- work of waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service 

The Burma Railways has a I engtb of 
2,059‘89 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Kangoon to Mandalay , from Mandalay 
to Myitkylna, the most northern point in the 
syFiem; the Rangoon-Promc line; and the 
Pegu-Maitaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 

Industry. 

Agriculture Is tnc chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population The nect total cropped area 
IS 16J million acres of which nearly 1 million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly IJ million 
acres. India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol w'hich rank second to nee in order 
of imfiortance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 34,793 square miles, while undassed 
forests arc estimated at about 1,81,697 square 
miles. Government extracts some 25,33 i tons 
of teak annually, pnvate firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, extraetover 4,20,085tonB. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to 3,28,694 tons and firewood 10,28,396 tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Metgui Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure woliraiii. There has 
been an improvement i n the price of tin. 

The improvement in the output of tm and 
wolfram contiiiueb. The output in 1934 was 
315,705 tons as against 2943.62 tons in 1933. 
Silver, lead anil zinc ore are extracted by the 
Burma Cc>rporation at Bawdwin in the Northern 
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bhan Stat.f'h. ( V)pjK*r in .small qnantitiofa ib albo 
found t/hcro Then* are small deposits ofMolyb- 
dunlte m Tavoy and Morfzui and of platinum in 
Mytikyina Mining (df>r luerioiis stones in the 
Mogok btonc Tract otilir Kat lia Instnct conti- 
nued to be carri( d out by nativ('min«'r.s wcirking 
under licenfies Tb<* output ot lubies during 
was lil,810 carats as <om pared with 1,106 
carats in 19;tS The fuitput ot umber in 1934 
was 3,696 cwt Ttie oiitjuit nl niiiniese .ladeite 
during 1934 compaied witli tiiat ofjdie pievious 
Veai sliowed an imieas* ot 9123 137 cwts The 
old(*bt and hugest Oilfield in the piovince is at 
Yeriangyaiing in the Magvve Disfiiet wheie the 
Burma Oil Oompany has Its duet wells Theie 
weie increases in tlie output tuun the wells 
in the Viuiangyauiig Oilfield and in the Minbii 
Thuyetmyo, Uppei (Miindvvin and J’akokku 
Districts due to iiKK'aseil diilliiig ojx'rations 
in these aieas There W(>ie dec leases in the 
output in the (Iliaiik Oiltleld aiid in the Kyaiikpyu 
District due to tlu‘ natuial dc'chnc' in the pio- 
diictioii ot (ul tiorn existing wells The outout 
ol iHdroleum dimng 1934 exceeded that of 
1933 by .^»7 ,.^j 9,J 7:2 gallons, the iiicTc'ase being 
rnaitily Irom wedh in the I’akokkti District and 
the yeriangyaiing Oilfield ol the Magwe District 
Th(‘ inc*r(‘aHe in the* I’akokkii Distiict may be 
aseiibed to gii'alei aetiMt\ on the part oi the 
Biiirna Oil Company and Ihitish Ihiima 
JVtioleiim Company at Y('nang\af, but more 
esiK'cially to the cievelopnient at Lanywa by , 
the Indo-Petiolc nm Company The' Ihiima Oil 
Company take then oil to the ic'hiic'ries at 
Rjangooii hy pipe line' fiom the \ ('iiangyaiing 
and iSiiigu Oillields Othei companic'S take 
jt down by river flats The* aic'a under rubber 
is 109,353 acit'S 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,007 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged in milling ricx; and nearly 
one-seventh are sawmills. The remainder are, 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories, 
and oil refineries connected witli the petroleum 
industry. Tlie total number of persons em- 
ployed in estabhshinents under tlie Indian 
Factories Act lii 1934 was 89,096. Perennial 
factories employed 40,967 and seasonal factories 
48,128. At the Census of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
29 79 per cent, ot the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and ])roduction 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous. But at Amarapiira in the Mandalay 
IHstrict a revival has taken place of hand sllk- 
weavlng. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver stiU remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay iiarasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate jiattems in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 


work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the flnest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was originally administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire tliat its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. tins recommendation was accepted and 
its propbsals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor's Province, with 
an expctitivc council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q v.). The main difference 
18 in the Size of the electorate. Under the fran- 
cluse accei>ted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979,460 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99,882. The Legislative Council 
consists Of 103 members, of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women m Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the iieginning. 

Burma Is divided administratively into Upper 
Burma (including the Shan States, the Kachin 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Slum States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and tlie Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and an* designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
In the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Cliief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a liii^ted extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 
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Public Works. 

The P.W.D. comprises two Branches, uiz., 
the Buildings and Boads Branch and the Irriga- 
tion Branch. 

The B. & B. Branch of this Department which 
is under the Ministry of Forests is administered 
by one Chief Engineer. There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer. There are five 
permanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at 
iiangoon and two at Maymyo. These arc 
officers ot the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive rank are tlie Executive 
Engmeers and Assistant Executive Engmeers 
who number 24 (twenty four), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
( adre of the Indian Service of Engineers 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually rcplacmg the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B & R. Branch , so 
far 18 appointments have been made to the 
latter service. There are 16 officers in service 
at present. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D. , which 
is under the control of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt. There are two perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, one of whom is stationed at Rangoon 
and the other at Maymyo. These are officers 
of the Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 17 on the cadre of the Indian Service of 
Engineers. Besides this there is also the Burma 
Engineering service, which is a Provincial Service. 

Further, there is a River Training Expert 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
flnancial stringency the number of temporary 
Engmeers recruited to augment the perma- 
nent stafif has been reduced to one. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided Into* Civil, 
Military and Rangoon Town Police. The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector- Cleneral of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, ao officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors-General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
I'olice. Its officers are deputed from tiie 
Indian Army. The rank and flile are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins 
Karens and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful, 
the organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
' to supplement the regular troops in Burma, 
their duties, apart from their military work, 
‘ire to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
•'nd guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 


Education. 

Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There are eight Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class IT) 
provides eight Assistant Inspectors. There is 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. There is also 
one Inspectress oi Scliools. There is a Chief 
Education Officer for the Federated Shan States. 

A centralized, teaclilrig and residential Unl- 
vemity for Burma, has been established in Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
and Medicine. 

English and A. V- Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A reiuarkaole feature of edu- 
cation in Buima is the system of elementary 
education evolved, g -nerations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongvi-kvaung); every monastery ip a 
village school and very Burman boy must, in 
accordance with his religion, attend that school, 
shaving bis head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the hove 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of arithmetic. The result is 
that there are very few boys In Burma who 
are not able to read and write. Vernacular 
ediic>atioD is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Inseln, provides courses 
In Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
m Agriculture. Tlie Mary Chapman Training 
College for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
exists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmein and Rangoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarsliips provides 
for the despatch of 6 to 12 scliolars to Europe 
each year. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons. 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
at which there is now a Puldic Analyst (which 
post is at present held m abeyance for purposes 
of economy) and to which is also attached u 
Malaria Bureau. There are also an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, three whole-time Superin- 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of tlie 
Mental Hospital. There is also a post of 
Hygienne Publicity Officer, which for the jiresent 
is held m abeyance. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
July 1915 The Director is a member ol the ' 
Indian Medical Service. 
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THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 


ThroiiKhoiit the disrussionfe on the Indian Ilo- 
orms proposals the qiicstum of Burma’s future 
iccupied a secondary position, as nothing could 
)e deflnitelv settled until the Burmans themselves 
leclded whether they would join the projMised 
dl-India I'Vderatiori and shaie the lot ot the 
ndian i»rovinees, or become a separate unitary 
ntity witli constitutional advance analogous 
o that eonfeired on India, subject to similar 
afeguards It was thought that a new election 

0 the Iturma iiCgislative Oouncil would give 
lie electorate an oiipoitimitv to express itsell 
ai this qiK'stioii 'J'he election was licld and 
(•suited in a majority for the antlseparationists 
Yhen, however, the now (Council was called 
ijioii to give a straight answer to the question 
leparation or IVdeiatlon on the lines of 
JiH Majesty’s (Joveriiment’s piofiosals it de- 
lined to do so. A laige number of resolu- 
lons weie tabled, but not one of them provided 

1 clear indication of the peojilc’s mind. Even 
he aiiti-separationists did not vote for Federa- 
loii, but expressed a desiio to cast their lot 
vith India as an experimental measuic, reseiv* 
rig the right to withdraw from the federation 
it a later date Several luljourninents were 
!rante.d to enable tlie parties to arrive at a 
•ompromise resolution and, after the Governor 
lad refused further to juolong the sittings, 
vlilch had lasted several days, the special 
ession of the Council was piorogucd. 

If Burma herself gave an rnconclusive -verdict 
he British Government could not remain idle , 
luit would have been unfair both to India and 
Ihirina 'riicrelore, a h'W inonths later (in 
Vugiist) Sir Samuel Iloaic presented to tlie 
loiiit rarlianientarv Cornuiittec a mcinoian- 
lum cmhodvlug Govcrnnieni’s proposals for 
-lie future eonstitution of Buiiiia it it were 
leclded to sejiarate Bur na fnnu India. He, 
lowever, nuulo it elear that if the Joint C.om- 
nittee decided that Jlurina sliould he iru hided 
n the Indian I’ederation, the proposals ot 
Mio White Taper (subject to consequential 
uljustmcnts) would ajipB to Burma m the same 
ivay as they would apply to any other juovince 
)f India. As the Burma Council liad refused 
to choose separation on the basis of the eon- 
(titution outlined by the Ihemiei, he suggestert 
that the Committee should invite some iturma 
lepresentatives for consultation to assist in deter - 
alining which of tlie two eouises would be in 
the best interests of Burma Assiiniirig that 
Burma was to be separated, he outlined a si heme 
Df constitutional advane-e under whieh executive 
authority in a unitary Burma would vest in the 
Governor, who would also he the tJommander- 
In -Chief. He would himsclt direct and control 
the administration of finance, external afiairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs, monetary iniliev, currency, 
coinage, and matters connected with scheduled 
areas. Other subjects would be administered 
by Ministers elected by, and responsible to, the 
Council. The Legislature would bo bicameral. 

Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuel expressed the opinion 
that an overwhelming body of Burmans had 


supported separation from India. He added 
that Burma could not be granted the rig lit of 
secession, as it would he a bad precedent and 
would be fatal to Federation. 

In pursuance of the policy of giving Burmans 
the fullest opportunity to determine the future 
form ot their constitution, the Joint TarJiamcn- 
tary Committee decided in November to invite 
twelve representative Burmans for (ionsultation. 
A prolonged discussion took place m December, 
m which both sides freely ventilated their 
icspeetive jioints of view. “ The result of 
the elections to the special session of the Burma 
Council should be construed as a vote against 
separation ; “ There are no two opinions in 
Burma , all are for separation , the so-called 
foderationists are also for .sejiaration — but after 
a tunc " iiiesc were the conflicting views 
expressed m 3.ondon On hehall of His 
Majesty’s Government, Sir Samuel made it 
plain that Britain had no axe to grind and tiiat 
she was actuated solely by the desire to (io tlie 
best tor Burma The controversy w'as set at 
lest by the publication ot the report ot the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee (si'e Joint 
Parliamentary (Jommittci section) which 
provided tor the separation ot Jhirma and the 
establishment ot a separate untary constitution 
loi Bui Ilia. 

The Joint P.iihanienliary Committee’s Hepoif , 
w’HH distussed by the Jhiima Legislativ'c (VmiK il, 
whiih rejected a motion opposing sejwiration 
and lejecting file constitution projxised by the 
Committee A jiroposal J,i\ourable to" the 
imnicdiate grant ot Dominion Status to Jhiinia 
was can led 


SIu»rtly aiter tlie jmblieation ot the J P C 
Hej)(»rt, which covered Biiima also, repiescn- 
tatives (d the Jhirman and Jridian Governments 
entered into negotiations to settle I, lie future 
finanual and eommercial relations betw'eeii the 
two eountrie.s These negotiations resulted 
in ail agrtn'inent maintaining the status quo 
foi a iKTiod of hve years, a jiroposal to allow 
a certain lath tide for low revenue duties having 
been abandoned Commenting on this agree- 
ment m the House ot (’ommoiis, Sir Samued 
Hoaio advised representatives of British trade 
not to ask tor au> special safeguards for Jintish 
trade and industry at tlie jiresent stage on the 
ground that any attempt to obtain concossioii.s 
which the Indian and Biirman Governments 
were uuwnihng to offer of their own accord 
w'ould adversely affect British trade with India. 

A tribunal was also appiuiited to advise 
the Secretary of State on the formulation of a 
just financial settlement between India and 
Jhirma The tribunal’s report was published 
111 May, 193,5 Taking the figures up to the year 
ending 3Iarch, 1933, Wic Tribunal declared, 
that on the basis of 3^ percent interest, Burma 
would pay India over two crores ot rupees 
annually lor Vo years to redeem principal and 
interest 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangement between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Province obtained 
substantial flnaneial independence. The present position is set out in the following statement •— 

ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1935-36. ESTIMATED DISBTTllSEMENTS FOR 

(A) REVENUE RECEIPTS— OUDt NARY. 1035-36. 

lla. (A) EXPENDITURE CHARGED 


Salt 

1,86,000 

Land Revenue 

4,32,61,000 

Excise 

83,47,000 

Stamps 

42,02,000 

l^’oreat 

83,80,000 

Registration 

3,43,000 

Sflieduled Taxes 

10,88,000 

lingatioii, etc , Woiks with Capi- 


tal Actiouiits 

32,25,000 

Tnigation, etc , Works (No Capi- 


tal Accounts) 

1,41,000 

interest 

3,18,000 

\(i ministration of .luatiec 

8,40,000 

.lails and Convict Settlements 

8,64,000 

l*oli( e 

9,71,000 

Ports and Pilotage 

1,84,000 

Education 

5,02,000 

Medical 

5,75,000 

Public Health 

1,60,000 

Agrnnilture 

1,03,000 

Industries 

26,000 

Mjs( ellaneous De|)artments 

4,56,000 

Civil Works 

16,55,000 

Ke< eipt« in aid ot Superannuation 

‘)2,0l)0 

Stationery and Printing 

1 ,37,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,76.000 

Mi 8( ellaneous Adjustments bet- 


ween Central and Provimial 


Governments 

18,00,000 

Total (a) 

7,78,71,000 

(It) REVENUE RE(^EIPTS. 


EXTRAORDIXARV 


E \ t raord inary Receipts 

6,000 

Tota (a) & (h) 

7,78,77,000 

(r) DERT HE \DS 


Appropriation tor redmtion oi 


avoidance ot debt 

16,92,000 

I u preciation Fund - Goxerii- 


nu nt Presses 


Subvention fjoiii the Ctmtral Road 


Development Account 

11,00,000 

loans and Advances by Provin- 


cial Government 

16,74,600 

* i\ d Deposits 

38,400 

Advarnes from Provincial Loaiia 


Fund 

93,08,000 


Total (c) 1,38,13,000 

Total (a) (&) & (c) 9,1(),90,000 

Opening Balance . 3,000 

Grand Total .. 9,16,93,000 


TO REVENUE Rs. 


J,and Revenue 

52,41 ,000 

Excise 

17,77,000 

Stamps 

1,00,000 

Forest 

58,04,000 

(a) Forest Capital Outlay 

17,000 

Registiation 

1,46,000 

Sehcduled Taxes 

1 ,()()() 

Int on wks with cap A{ counts. 

26,59,000 

Other Revenue Expenditure 

7,63,000 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 

6,95,000 

Appropriation lor reduction oi 


avoidance of debt 

16,92,000 

Gencial Administration 

98,99,000 

Administration of .Tustice 

56,72,000 

Jails and Convict Setts. 

28,82,000 

l*oli< e 

1, .52, 7 4, 000 

Ports and J^ilotage 

3,45.000 

Scientific Departments 

68,000 

Edu( ation 

81,8*, 000 

Medical 

41,20,000 

J'ubhc ITealtii 

9,01 ,000 

Agriculture 

16,57,000 

liidustiies 

1,83,000 

Miscellaneous Depai t nuud s 

3,15,000 

Civil Works 

90,03,000 

Famine 

10,000 

Siiprn Allwms A INuismtjs 

77,94,000 

Statloneiy .ind Punting 

7,82,000 

Miscclhineoiis 

12,54,000 

Extraoidinary ('liaigcs 

1,000 

Total (a) 

8,71,72,000 

(b) EXPENDITURE NOT 


CU A JIG ED TO REVENUE 


l!apltal Outlay on Forests 


Constniction of Jrrgu., etc , Works 

9,61,000 

Civil Works 


Payment of (’ommuied value ot 


Pensions 

1,17,000 

Payments to Retrenched J'ersonncl 

40,000 

Total (b) 

10,28,000 

I’otal (a) & (h) 

8,82.00,000 

(c) DERT HEADS. 


Subvention fioni tht Central Road 


Development Account . . 

5,90,000 

Depr Fund — Govt Piesses 

34,900 

Loans and Advances 

7,25,300 

Civil Deposits 

38.400 

Advances from Provincial Loans 


Fund 

21,03,400 

Total (e) .. 

34,92,000 

Total (a) (6) & (c) 

9,16,92,000 

Closing Balance 

1,000 

Grand Total 

9,16,93,000 
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Administration. 


'Governor ^ H E Commander the Hon Archibald 
Douglas Codirace, s o 
Unvote Secretary, ('aptain Arthur Denis Mac- 
namara, SkliiiM*rs Horse 
iides-de-Vamp, Lieutenant A M Hioks, Ist 
Battalion, Tin* Prinw^ of Wales’ Volunti<‘ers 
(Soutli Laiu^ashire) , CUD Cray, Skinners 
Horse 

^lonorary Aides-de-Camp, Captain H. W B 
Livesay, o B K , ii i N , (k>l F A C Rougliton, 

J.A. 

ndian Auies-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Lasang 
(lam, late of the 3-20th Burma Ultles ,Naib 
('ommandant Atta Mohamed Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, JU'serve Battn , Buinia Military 
PoIkm* 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Hon’ble Sir Maung Ba, K.s M 
’lie ilon’ble Mr. Idwal Geoffrey Lloyd, 
1 c H. 


Ministers. 


’he Hon U Ba Pe 

’Im‘ Hon. Dr. Ba Maw, Bar-at-Law. 


(’Si, 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

hrector of Agriculture, J. Charlton, m sc. f I c 
'ommuKvmer, Federated Shan Staten, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan Staten, H L Nichols, l c s 
’uperintendent. Northern Shan States, J Shaw 
)ireetor of Public Instruction, I* B Quinlan, B a , 
I K.s 

nspector-tieneral of Police, Lt (’ol C. de M 
WellbouriKs o b k , i a. 

Vue/ Conservator of Forests, H K Blanford, o B E 
nspector-General of Cnil Hospitals, Col N S 
Sodhi, M (’ , L.R (’ i‘, L K r.s (Edin,), L R F i* A s 
(Glas ), D.M.R E. (Cantab ), p T M (Edin), 
I.M., 1 M.s. 


Director of Public Health, Lt -Col. E. Cotter, 
M B., » I* H , I M.s. 

Inspector-General of Prison, Lt.-Col. J. Findlay, 
M A , M b , oh b , I.M.S. 

Commissioner of Excise, U Saw Hla Prii (2) A T M 
Financial Commusioner, H. O Ileyiiolds, ics 
Postmaster-General, O. E O de Smith, D & o 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 

Lieut -(’oloiMd A P Phayre, 0 B 1862 

Colonel A. Fytehe, ('SI. . . 1867 

Lieut -C(»lonel It D. Ardagh . . 1870 

The Hon Ashley Eden, (\s i . 1871 

A It. Thompson, (’ s i . .1875 

C IT Aitchison, c s i . 1878 

C E Ik^rnard, c s I. .. 1880 

C HT Orofethwaite . .. 1886 

Sir C. E Bernard, K c s I . . . . 1883 

C H T Crosthwaite, c s I . . . 1887 

A P MacDonnell, 0 s I (a) . .. 1889 

Alexander Ma(kenzie, C s 1 . . 1890 

I) M Smeaton . 1892 

Sir K W It Fryei.KOSl 1892 

(a) AtLuwaids (by (*reation) Baron 
Mat Donnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sii F W It. Fryer, K 0 S.l 1897 

Sir H S Barnes, K (’ s i , K c.V.O . 1903 

Sii H T White, K(’ IK .. 1905 

Sir Harvey Adamson, K c s ., 3.L p 191 5 

Sir Hareourt Biitl(‘r,K o s I , (’ I E 1910 

Sir Jteginald Craddock, K c s I . 1917 

Governors of Burma. 

Sir Hareourt Biitk'r, o.c.i.E , K 0 s J .. 1922 

Sir (’harles Ininas, K (’ s I , (’ 1 E . . 1927 

Sir Hugh Lansdowii Stephenson, G c 1 E., 

KCSI.KCIE ., 1932 

The Hon. Aichibald Douglas Cocliiane 

i).S(». 1939 


SECRETARIES, nEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-StlCRETARIES, Etc., 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


1 H. Craw, .(’.s. 

'. F. B Pearce, 1 (' s. 
i. ,I S White, o B K , 1.(3 s. 

H Wise, ICS. 

1. G. McDowell, c I E , I c.s. 

L H. S(‘ymoui, I (’ s 
J Tin Tut, Bar-at-Law, i c s 
J (’hit Maung (2) k s m , a T M, 
t. O. Bums, i (\s. 

G. E. Nash. .('.s. 

I Aung Soe, l c s 
I Aung Thau (1) 
tai Sahib S B Ghosii 
J Aung Myint . . 

C. Francis 
' S. Sastrl 
r W. Boyne 
V C. Fuller 
I. J. (’arew 
1. C, Dutta 
V, A Curties 


(!hief Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Secr(‘tary, Flnamv JVpartmciit. 

Secretary, Education Department. 

Secretary, JL* venue D(*,partment 
Secretary, Reforms Ofll(X' 

Secr(*taiy, Itolorms Office (Additional Secretary) 
Secretaiy, Fore.st Depaitineiit. 

Secretary, Judicial l)(‘j)artment. 

Deputy St'cretary, Finanfe Ih^partment. 

ITnder-StMretary, Home and Political Department. 

Under -Soerctaiy, Finance Department 
Under-Sf'cretary, Forest Depaitinent 
Under-Secretary, Rc’veniU' Department. 

Under-Secretary, JiKijeial IVpuitment 
Under-Set retary, EdiTeatioii Department 
Assistant Secretary. Finamv Department. 

Assistant Secretaiy, Home and Political Department 
Registrar, Home and Political and Judicial Departments. 
Kegistiai, Education Department 
Registrar, Finance and Revenue Departments 
Registrar, Forest Department. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 


1. O. Reynolds, I c.s. . . , . . Financial Commissioner. 

) B. Petch, M c , i.c s . . Secretary to Financial Commissioner, 

c. C. Bauerji, b a. . . . . Registrar 
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President. 

The Hon*ble II. Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-law. 

Deputy President. 

Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law. 

SECRETARY. 

U Ba Dun, Bar-at-Law. 

Assistant Secretary 
H M Elliot (On leave) 

IT Ba Thaw (Officiating) 

Ex-Offi,cio Members 
Officials. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maung Jia, k s M 
The Hon’ble Mr Tdwal Geoffrey Lloyd, csi 
i.c.s 

Nom'tnated Members 
Officials. 

G N Martin, I c.s 

bt.-Col C de M Wellborne, o.B E , i.A. 

H H Craw, i o s 
P B Quinlan, i.B 8, 

C F B Pearce, i c.s 
A J S White, o b e , i 
A Williamson, I c s 
H 0 Keynolds, i C s. 

.1 H Wise, ICS 
R G McDowall, (M E , i c s 

Non-Officials. 

Sir John Arnold Cherry, tie, Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Lin, T p 8., Landowner. 

A M M Vellayan Chettiar. 

U Po Yin, K 8 M , Merchant. 

E p. Pillai, Pleader. 

Arthur Eggar, Bar-at-Law. 

Herman Brooke Prior. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed llsooff Naikwarah 

Elected Members. 

U San Shwc Bu 
U Kun, Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Yin, A.T M. 
ti Ba Shwc. 

U Maung Maung Gyi. 

11 Ba Than. 

I’he Hon’ble U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law. 

Daw Hnin Mya 
H Ba Than. 

1’he Hon’ble U Pa Pe 
C Maung Maung Ohn Ghln 
L Choon Foimg. 

1; Tun Aung 
Khoo Hock Chuan. 

^ C Guha 
N. Das. 

Cranga Singh. 

M. M. Kafl, Bar-at-Law. 

S A. S. Tyabji. 

Khan Bahadur Ibrahim 
'J'^^^^Mohamed Ehan. 

A. M. A. Kareem Ganni. 

D Tun Baw. 

Sra Shwe Ba, t.p.s 


TJ Shwe Nyum. 

Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law 
IT Po La> 

Saw Ba Them 
IT Shwe Tha 
U Pho Khine. 

II Po Mya. 

U So Nyun, Bar-at-Law. 

Ramri U Maung Maung. 

IJ Thin Maung. 

TT Saw 

U Kyaw Dm, Bar-at-Law 
Dr BaYin. 

II Paw U. 

II Sein Ba. 

IT Ba Tin 
IT Nyun. 

U Kyaw Dun. 

IT Ba Saw 
IT Tun Mm 
U Pe Maung 
IJ Ba 'Fhaung. 

IT Mya. 

Sir J A. Maung Gyi, Kr.Bar-at-Law. 

IT Pu. 

IT Tha Gyaw 
IJThi 

IT Ni, Bar-at-Law. 

IT Ba Chaw 
IT Po Them 
IT Kyi Mymt, K s M 
IT Kya Gaing, Bar-at-Law. 

U Myat Tha Dun. 

IT Maung Gyee, Bar-at>Law. 

U Lu Pe. 

IT Sein Win. 

IT Po Hfii 
II Min Oh 
U Ohn Nyun 
U Maung Gyi (Letpadan) 

C P Khm Maung. 

IT On Maung. 

U San Lu. 

U Ba Tin. 

U Ba 

U Ba Thaw. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Ba Maw, Bar-at-Law. 

C. H Campagnac, M B E , Bar-at-Law. 

Sir Oscar de Glanville, Kt., c.i.E., O.B.E., Bar-at- 
Law. 

John Tait 
W T McIntyre. 

U Ba Glay 
Tan Cheng Hoe. 

J E. Gibson. 

U Tun Pe, t p.s. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Ghandoo, 
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Bihar. 


Ab in ihp mso of r.onibav ProBideiicy, t.he 
irovincp known hitlirrfo as Hihar and OriRba 
as Riiffeierl a tonilioml diraimitlon owing to 
he constitiit jon of tin* OriRBa Division as a 
pparatc pTovjiice 'I’lu' following details thore- 
ire appertain to the new Ifihar provine^ after 
ho separation of Orissa as from April 1, 1936. 

Bihar lies between 20°*30* and 27®-30' N. 
^titude and between 82®-81' and 88^-26' E. 
ongitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
,nd Chota Nagpur, and is bounded on the 
lorth by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
if Bengal ; on the cast by Bengal and the 
Huy of liengal ; on the south by the new pro- 
diiexi of Orisha, and on the west by the Unlt<*d 
Provinces of Agra and Oudb and the Central 
Provinces 

The area of the tcrrltoriCB which constitute 
-ho Governorship of Bihar is 09,348 square 
nilcs 'rile Stat(*s in Ohota Nagpur which 
rere included in the Province liave hiiuc the 
iBt April 1933 been transteiied to the control 
If the Agent to the Obvernor-General, Eastern 
states and no longer form iiart of the Province. 
L^hota Nagpur Is a moiintainous region which 
leparates them from the Central Indian 
Plateau. Bihar comprises the valley of the 
Ganges from the spot where it Issues from the 
.errl tones of the Governor of the United Pro- 
nnees of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Bajmahal. South ot Bihar lies Chota 
Nagpur. Followinff the main geographical lines 
there are four Civil Diviriong with headquarters 
at Patna, Muzaffarptir (for Tirhut), Bhagalpur 
and Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). The head- 
quarters of Government ire at Patna. The new 
capital which lies between the Military Canton- 
ment of Dinapore and the old civil station of 
Bankipore is known as **Patna,” the old town 
being called** Patna City.’* 


The People. 


The Province has a population of 32,371,000 
perBons. Even so with 467 persons per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During tne 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-fifth of urban population of the province 
Animlsts account for 5*9 per cent. These are 
Inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 


Industries.* 

The principal Industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the ** Garden 
of India." Kice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 1. '>,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 
maize or Indian-corn on 1,697,300 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
arc annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There is irrigation iu Shahabad, 
Gaya, J^atna and Champaran districts. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 500 acres in 1933. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of mauufactuiing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea and 
parts or the Tirhut Division jute is grown, but 
the acreage vanes according to the price of 
jute. The last serious famine was in 1895-96, 
but there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in 
the south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the liay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abniptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the /tafia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle ot October. Bain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 


Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factoiy has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singbbbum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 


* The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
iDK 100,000 and it consumes million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province. The coalfields in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Bamgarh, Bokaro and Earanpura in 
Ha/aribagh This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Falamau, Banchi, the 
Santal Farganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the mann- 
factiire of shellac, the latter of v;hich is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a LieutCnant-Govemor-in 'Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the lleform Act of 191ft it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. The Provincial Governorships, where 
the division of the administration into Reserved 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and bis 
Executive Council, and Transferred Subjects, 
in charge of the Governor and Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Council, is sot out 
in detail. In all these respects Bihar is on 
the same plane as the other J’rovinces m India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, viz. : — (1) the Buildings and Roads 
wluch includes Railways and (2) Iriigation, 
^^lllcb includes the Public Health Engineering 
IJranch. Each has a Chief Engineer, who 
18 also Secretary to the Local Government 
with an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in 
the Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy 
CJuef Engineer In the Irrigation branch under 
him The Electrical work of the Province 
carried out by an Electric Inspector and 
i.lectrical Engineer and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is con- 
trolled by the Higti Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
^oiirtsof Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Miinslffs. The jurisdiction of a District J udge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
^ ourt, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suite in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter iu dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 


though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge bears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
Dowers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoiity for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and bear rent suits 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar are of 
three kinds, namely, those pc^rnianently nettled 
from 1793 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tiihut and Blugalpur divisions, those 
tcniixirarily settled as iu Chota Nagpur 
and estates held direct by Government as 
proprietor or managed by the Court of 
Wards. The p.issing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, tlic Settlement Department under the 
8up(‘rvi8ion of the Director of Land Records 
makes p(»riodical survey and settlement opera 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the re-settle- 
mont of rents. In the re-settlement proceedin gs, 
rents arc fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
bv Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants. 

In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Farganas’ 
the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Chota Nagpur has its own Tenancy Act. In 
the district of the Santal Farganas, the land 
tenures are governed by Regulations III of 1872 
and II of 1886. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the genera] direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector- General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is albo Inspector- General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Depmiy Inspectors-General and 30 Super- 
intendents. There are also 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents ol Police and 2ft Deputy Supe.interi- 
dents. The force is divided Into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of Information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
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There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Pcdice which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. There are 
also five platoons of armed police stationed at 
Patna to serve as a provincial reserve. 

Education. 

The position of education In the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto ( 9 . v.) showing in great detail the edu* 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. {q. V.) 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of tbe Indian Medical Service. 
Under him them are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 


stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 626 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies. Railways, private 

? enion 8 , etc. 7,089,290 patients including 
0,909 in-patients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1933. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs. 32,39,058. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar institution for 
I Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
I September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Bengal. A sanitorium at 
Itkl In the district of Ranchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
An institute for radium treatment has also been 
established at Patna. Centres for anti-rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna. 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga, 


The finances of the province have undergone a change owing to the separation of Orissa from 
Bihar, so that it is not possible to give correct budget figures for Bihar ior the year 1936'37. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Govei nor. 

His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, k c s I , 
KCIE., ICS. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary^ Major P, T Clarke 
Aide-de-Camp, Lieut C. W H. Rice, Lieut. 

H J. Kautcr, & Lieut D (1 Walker, (Off g.) 
Honorary Aidef^-de-Camp, Lieut -Col A L 
Danby, Captain D J. Manflcld, Major W O. 
Henderson, Risaldar Major dr Bony. Lt. 
Muhammad Reza Khan, Bahadur. 

Executive Council. 

The Hon’blc Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha. 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. r C Tallents, c.s.l., u.i.e , 

I.O.S. 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Kt (Local 
Self- Government) . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sayid Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law 
(Education.) 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Oovemment, Political and 
Appovntment Departmenla, W. B. Brett, c.i.f , 
I.C.S. , 

Secretary to Govemmentt Finance Department^ 
H. C. Prior, i.c.s. | 


Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
J W. Boulton, I 0 s 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
A, C. Davies, I.c.s. 

Secretary to Government {P. W, D.), Irrigation 
Branch, F. A. Betterton. 

Buildings and Roads Branch, J G Powell. 
Secretary to Government, Education and Develop- 
ment Departments, S. Lall , i c s. 

Secretary, Local-self Government Department . — 
W G Lacey, i.c.s. 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Director of Public Instruction, G. E Fawcus, M.A., 
C.I e. 

; Inspector-General of Police, Lt -Col A E. J. C. 
McDowell. 

I Conservator of Forests, J. S. Owden. 

' Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lt.-Col. 
P S. Mills. 

Director of Public Health, Lt. -Col. J . A. S Phillips. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. O. R. 
Ungers. 

Director of Agriculture, Daulat Ram Sethi. 
Director of Industries, S. M. Dhar, i.c.s. 
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GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Sinha of Baipur, P.O., E.O. . . 1920 

Sir Henry Wheeler 1921 


Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson. 

K.O.S.I , K C.I.E 1927 

H. B. Sir James David Sifton, 

K.C.I.E., C.S.I., l.c.s 1932 


Legislative Council 

Ah the bepaialion ot Orissa from Biliar took place about tlu* tune this chapter was going to 
press, it IS not possible to give an accurate list ot officials and nu mbers ot the Ligislative Council 
of Bihar. We give, however, the latest available list for Bihar and Orissa 'I'he Orissa members 
of the Legislative t^oiincil now form part of the Orissa Advisory Council 


The Hon’ble Babu Bajandhari Sinha, 

M A., B b. (President ) 

Bai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti. 

(Deputy President), 


Mr. S Anwar Yusoof, Bar-at-Law, 

(Serr^ary, 

Babu Baghu Nath Prasad, h A , b L 

(Assistant Secretatry ) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Babu Nirsii Narayan Sinha. j The Hon’blo Mr. P C Tallents, c S i., l.c.s 

MINISTEBS. 

The Hon Syed Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-l‘iw . ..I Patna Donivsi (Muhammadan Uiban). 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt ..I East Patna (Non>Muhammadan Urban). 


MEMBEBS. 


nominated Officials. 


Mr J, B Dam, c i E 
,, H C Prior 
„ W G. Laecv. 

,, S Lall 

J W Houlton 
,, J. G. Powell 


Mr A C Davies 
„ C L Philip c I E 
„ S Solomon 
„ Y A Godhole 
Lt -Col. P. S Mills 
Mr E A. () Perkin 


Nominated Non-Officials 


Air B W. Haigh, European 

Mr W. H. Meyrick, Bihar Planters 

Air S A Robberts, Indian Mining Association 

Al^ A E D’ Silva (Anglo-Indian Community) 

Rev. Brajananda Das (Depressed classes) 

Kumar A]it Prashad Singh Deo, Nominated. 

Air R Chandra (Indian Christian Community) 
Elian Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya, C.I.K. 
Babu Bimalal Charan Singh (Nominated). 


Babu Slieanand Prerachand (Nominated) 

Babu Ram Narayan (Depressed classes) 

Bai Bahadur Bam Ban vi java Singh (Industrial 
interest other than Planting and Mining) 

Rai Bahadur Harendra Nath Banerji (Labouring 
classes) 

Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath Chakra vartti 
(Domiciled Bengali Community) 

Mr Sagram Hembrome, M B e (Aborigine.s) 

Mr. Garbett Captain Manki (Aborigines). 
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ELECTED. 


Name, 

linbii Madancihori Sinha 

Hahantb Manrnolian Das 

Vli. Miihaniarl Viimifi 

MaiilavJ Salyid Muhammad lialccz 

Itai Baliadur Dalip Narayaii Singh 

Uabu Chandrcslivar Prashad Narayan Sinha, 
c I.K. 

liabu Maheshvari Prashad Narayan Deo 
Babu Jagadcva Prashad Singh . . 

Babu Sardananda Kumar 

Babu Jlamasray Prashad Ciiaudliui i 
Babu J<(inuria ICnnji 

liai Baliadur Sn Narayan Mahtha 
liaiiu llamcalivar Prashad Siiigh, M ii b . 

Mr. (’handbui I Slrir-Uat ITussain 

Ml J^luhaininad yninih . ... 

Khun Bahadui i\bdul VV.ihab Khan 

Mania viM Kaxlur Ji.ihman 

Khan Bahadur Han Muhatutn.id JUix Chaudhiii i 

Mania vl Aiidul Azi/ Khan 

Babu kalvaii Singh 

Uai Bahadui Haldh.ii I'l ishad Singh 

Bbatva Budia Biatap I >00 

Babu Sh>ain Nai avail Singh Sliaiinu 

liai Bahadui Saiai Cii.india Bav 

Jiai Batiadiir liakshriiidhai Mah.iiifi 

Babu Hariliai Das 

Ibii Bahadui Lokiialh Misia 

Babu Brajaniohan Panda 

Babu Birabar Narayan (Miandia Dhii Naiendia 

Babu Shib Chandia Siugiiii 

Babu Dovendia Nath Saiuanlas 
Babu Kampshwar J’latap Sahi 
Babu Badri Naravan Singli 
Babu lludra Pratap Singh 
Babu Bishundeo Narayan Singh 
Maulavi Klialilur iialimau 
Maula\i Muhammad Abdul (Ihani 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad Shaft 
KBan Bahadur Habibur Baliman 


Constituencies. 

Patna Division Land-holdcis 

North-East Barbhanga (Non -Muhammadan 
Bural). 

We^t Patna (Non-Muhammadan Kural). 

Patna University. 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

Chota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

North Saran (Non -Muhammad an Euial). 

South-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Samastipur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

North-West Darblianga (Non -Muhammadan 
Riiial) 

East Muzaffarpur (Non-Muharnmadan Rural). 
Kasi Gaya (Non -Muhammad an Rural). 

Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural). 

West P.itiia (Muhannnadiin Burril) 

Bhagalpur Division (Muh.imnnubin Diban). 
Kishang.tiij (Muhcimtiiadaii Riiial) 

Piirnea (Muhamm.idan lluial) 

Saui.il Paigan.is (Muhaimn.idan Rui.iB 
ll.i/..iiibagh (Non-Muluiuiii,ui,tn Biii.il) 

N<iilb Bh.igalpiii (Noii-Miihaniniadaii Riiiai) 
Pakiinaii (Noii-Miih.iinniadaii Biiidl). 

P.it.na (Non-Mnliammad.iii Pi lain) 

Raiuhi (Non-Muhainma»lan Buial) 

North Ciiftaik (Non-.Miihcimniaiian BiiiaD. 
Oiissa Division (Nou-Muhummadiin Ihban) 
South I’liii (Non-Muh.imniddan Rmal) 

Samba Ipur (Non-Muhaitimadaii Riiial). 

Orissa Division Landholders 

SaiiUl P.iigaiias (Noith) (Non -Muhammadan 
Hill a 1 ) 

Siiighlilium (Non-Muhamnicidan Ruial) 

Noitli Muz.itfaipiii (Non- Muhammad an Ruial) 
West Aluzatfaijiiii (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Cential Bhagalpui (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
North-West Monghyi (Non- Muhammadan Rural). 
Gaya (Muhamiiiadan Ruial) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan Urban). 
Darbhanga (Muhammadan RuraB. 

Chota Nagpur Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
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E LECTEB — eondd. 


Name, 


iSlaiilavi Abdul Wadood 

Mauiavi Muhammad Hasan Jan 

31t SaiyldAkbaii 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul Haq 

Mi Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi 

^laiiUvi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

Iwibu Bamanugrah Naravan Singh 

B.idu lihagwati Saran Singh 

Ml Sau id Abdul Aziz 

Jiabu (Jodavaris Misra 

Bai Bahadur Satis Chandia Sinha 

M r Xamaldhari liull 

Bai Jiahadiir Lachhmi Trashad Siiiha 

bahu Jagannath Das 

Jiabu Kadharanjan Das 

Ihibu ^iikanja Kishore Das 

b.ibn Surii] Kamar Prashad Sinha 

Jiabu H a miadho Prashas 1 Sndi 

CliaiKihan Muliammad Naziiiil Hasan 

Jialiu Jbidha Mohan Sinha 

liabu llamjiwan Himat Singka 

Ml Sach( liidananda Sinha 
Haja Piithwi (.'hand ball (Jioivdij 
Jvfii Jiahadui DwaikaNath 
Jiai Jiahadur Shvamnandan S.ihav 
Kiiinai KalJka Prashad Siugli 
liaitu .logt'iuiia Mohan Sinha 
babu Itadha Prashad Sinha 
Ml. JS'anda Kumar Cdiosh 

hai lidiailui Kiislinadava Naiayan Maldlia 
liabu Jadita Piashad Cliaudlnin 
li.ibu J\unja Bihari Ohaiidra 
liabu Manindra Nath Mukliarji 


ConstituencicB. 


Phampaian (Muhammadan Uural) 

Miizaffarpur (Muhammadan llural) 

JOast Patna (Muhammadan llural ). 

Saran (Muhammadan Kural) 

Monghyr (Muhammadan ilural) 

Orissa Division (Muhammadan llural). 

West Gaya (Non-Muhammadan llural), 

Ci'ntral Gaya (Non-Muhammadan llural). 

Patna Division (Muhammadan Urban). 

Noith Pun (Non-Muhammadan llural) 

South Manbhiim (Non-Muharamadan llural) 
South Bhagalpur (Non-Muharamadan llural) 
East Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan llural) 

S«)uth Balasorc (Non-Muhammadan Jluial) 

NVirth Jialasorc (Non-Muliammadan Ruial) 
South Cuttatk (Non-Muhammadan Jluial). 
J*atna Division (Non-Muhammadan Uiban), 
South Saian (Non-Muhammadan llural). 
Iih.igulpiir (Muhammadan Rural). 

Arrali (Non -Muhammad an Iluial). 

Santal Paiganas (South) (Non-Muhammadan 
lluial) 

( (‘iitial SluJiabad (Non-Muhammadan llural). 
Pinnoa (Non-Muhammadan llural). 

Tiiliiit Division (Non-Muhammadan Uiban). 
Ilajipur (Nmi-Muhammadan Iluial) 

South-West Monghyr (Non-Muharnmad.inllural) 
liliagalpur (Non-Muh.immadan Uiban) 

South Shahabad (Non-Muharamadan llural). 
Uliota Nagpiii Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) 

North Cliampar.in (Non-Muhamm.ulan Jluial), 
South Uhamiiaian (Non-Miihiimmadan llural). 
Indian Mining Eedeiaf ion 
North ]Maul)hum (Non-Muhammadan llural). 


Orissa. 


bik( Sind, Diissa uas i oust il id cd .t srpaiati 1 
l-iMMiuron Aiuill l»*ib II Sind was a scjiarato 
^ i»giai)hual ( 1 linologual imd liiiguistit unit 
iiiMdt' (h(‘ administrativi boimdaty ol jtomba> 
I’jt ‘-ideiu ^ . 1 b(> new pioMiuc oi Oi iHsa is the 
"Mill <)i the amalgaiuat ion ol various Oiiya 
!»' . iking peoples wlio bad till then belonged to 
t lite< sepaiate proMUM’s, viz , Bihar and Orissa, 
'ladiasand tlie ('ential ProviiKios 

I 111 Onvis aie an intensely patriot le jieojilc 
"bo benign-at loveioi l lieiriultuieaml language. 

I be\ have always opposed any move to dis- 
11 H nibei the Oiiva-speakmg tracts for politnal 
’ adininistiatni (onsideratioiis Tiie Oiijas 
'•>'< then traditions tai batk to the days oJ 
Maliabbarata w'hen tlimc was the ancient 
> muiloin oi Utkal embiacing a wide territoiy 
'‘ow known as Orissa Through succt^ssne 
•onqiiests and annexations in known histoiy 

orivas passed through varying fortunes, until 


I at t.lu tune o) the Moghul loiupiest tlu Orissa 
lountiy was broki 11 up and tlie peoplr 
gradually lost rmi' uuisi loiism ss, although 
(ominon language and lit.eratuiL eontumed to 
ai't as a link 

Jlaw' r,onscioiisncss was revised with the 
spirit of edneutioii under the British regime and 
alter the great famine of J 866,* Sir Stayoid 
Norther )te suggested tlii' separation of Orissa 
tiom liengal The luoposal was turned down, 
but the patiiotue feivoui undeil>ing the new 
mose peisisted and gave use to a series of 
demands 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for t.he unification of Oriya 
tracts first, obtained otlicial iciognition in 190Ii 
when the Govoriimcnt. of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sectioiw 
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of the Oriya syrakiiiti iK)piiL‘itlon iindcT a hiiikIo 
admiruKtratioii About tho same tinu', then' was 
brought into fMRtciia' the TTtkal Union (’onfer- 
('IKX;, whirh has siinv* oarnod on a siistaiiiod ! 
agitation to unify tiio Oiiyas 

Tho first stage sncfx*ss was adiiovod in 1912 
when an area ot niorlorn Orissa w'as soparattni 
1 1 0111 Bengal and arnalgainated with Bihar to 
torrn what came to be known as tiie piovime of 
Bihar and Orissa Altlioiigh the status ot 
Orissa in the proviiiu* of Bihar and Orissa was 
iniKh better than betor(‘, tiie advoiatesol Onva 
unity eontmued to press then (Uim lor the 
lormation of Orissa into a distinet adniiiii- 
sfrative unit 'l’h(‘ late Mi Montagu and Uoid 
Uhelmstord saw the jiistu!e of tiie Oriyas’ tlaim 
and gi'iierally tavoiin'd tin r(*distnl)Ution of 
provmees on a liiigmstK basis lor tlie siiecess ol 
responsible governinent Tlii'V lettit, ]iowev(‘r, 
t.o tlie piovindal governments eoiicerned to 
lormiilate opinions and make eoueiete proposals 
.liter th(‘ advent ot tli(‘ Monttoid eonstitution 
in 1920 

The Bihai and Onssa liCgislative Uouneil 
endoised tJie idea ot anialganiat ion, but. the 
Madras (^oiimil held an im omhislvi' debate 
The Madras Oovermnent was against the 
surrend«>r ol any ot its terntoiy, wink' tlie 
(' I*, (rovmniiieiit liad an open mind. 

The Oovermnent ot India then appointed 
what IK (ailed tlie Pliillp-Duft Coinniittei to 
make loeal impiiiies with a vk'W to as<4‘itainiiig 
the attitude of Oiiya s|)eaking (H-ople in the 
north ol Madras IhesidcuKV on tlie (jnestion ot 
their union wit h Orissa Mi'ssis (’ 1. f’liilip 

and A. Dull rei»oited t.hat. tlieie was “ a 
genuine, long st.anding and deep seated desiK 
on the part ot the educated Oi lya classes ot the 
Oriya sfN'akiiig tiaets toi amalgamation (d these 
t.iaetswith Oiissa iindiM one admniistiation” 

The next stag( (aiiie with the appoint iiient 
of the Simon Uoinmission in 1927 A sub- 
(ommittee ot the eominission pit sided o\ei by 
Major Attk'e let oniiiK' ideil the (ii'atioii ot a 
separateadminist ratne unit loi Orissa, agieeing 
with the Oiiyas (ontention t liat itndei tlie 
autonomous (onditi(»ns piojiosed by the <\uu- 
mission, the Orivas would be an iiit'lfet tive 
iiiinoiity in Madias, Bengal, Bili.ii and Oiissa 
and the (' P 

Round Table Conference. 

When the idea ol a tederation oi nut.oiiomoiis 
units dawned at. the Hist. Eound 'ruble U-onfer- 
encf the Oriya.s’ demand was piesmitcMi in a 
cryst allised loi m by t lie Maharaja {then Baja) 
of Parlakimedi, utio askt'd lor a separate 
province lor Onssa “We want a pi o\ nice ol 
our own,” he said, “ on the basis of language 
and race so that vie cun be a homogeiioua unit, 
with b'clings ot eontentineut and jw'ace, t.o* 
realise, and bi* biMiefited by, the project.ed 
reforms and look toiwaid to the day vvlimi the 
ITiilted States ot India will consist of small 
federated Stal es has('d on eoiumon language and 
rare.” 

The Oriyas’ demand di'nved ailvTiititioiis 
support from t.he strength of the Muslim ( laiiu 
forthe eoiistitiition ol Sind as a sepa rate provim e 
'Ihose who backed up the case of Sind could not 


oppose Onyas’ ebiirn, which, therefore, eame 
to bo recognised at the Bound Table Conference 

In September 19.‘il, the (tovernnient of India 
appointed the O’Donnell (’omniittee to examine 
and lepoit on t)i(‘ tlnam lal and other eoiisequ- 
en(X‘s of setting up a B(*parate administration 
lor Orissa and to make riuMiiimendations regard- 
ing th(‘ boundaries in the event of separation 
The (^ommittei recommended the creation of a 
new piovunce iiieliiding th(‘ Onssa division, Angul, 
the Khanai Zarnindaii of the Baipiir district 
and the greater jiart of the (lanjain distruJt 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract According 
to the Uommittee, the new Orissa provinci' 
was to have an area of .‘12,6S1 square miles and 
a poi>iilation ot about 81,74 000 jn'rsons On 
the question ot flnaneial and otliei eonsequenees 
ot separation, th(' Uoiumitt(‘(‘ made recommenda- 
tions giuiei ally on tlie lines ot tlii' Sind (kimniittee 

In .lainiatv 10,10, an Order-in-C^ouneil was 
issiKsl b\ His Majestv’s (roveinmimt constituting 
th(‘ Oiissa as a sepaiate provini'c to be brought 
into line witli otluT jirovincial units when 
Piovineial Aiitoiioinv is iiiaiigurated undei the 
Oov^'rnmeiit of India A(t ot 1915 

Oidei (onf(‘rs on Onssa the full status of a 
(lov(‘iiior’s juovime to whuh all the piovn‘<ioTis 
of the \et ot lOSo will bi'anplied when piovim ial 
autonomy becomes .in aieomplished faM 

Meaiivvliile, as from Apnl 1, 19;{0, until pait 
III ol the (loviunmeiit ol India Act, 1 9:17), is 
bioiiglit mto loiee,tlie fiiovinee will be imdei the 
admiiiisliatum of the (loveinoi Thi* M L Us 
who lepiesentec) the Oina spi‘aking plae('s in 
the l.egislative Uonm^ils ot Bihar and Oiissa, 
Madi.i.s and the U P cease to he meinbeis of 
th(*s(> UoiimiKsas fiom Apnl I Such poitions 
ol the (iov^eriimmit of India Act ot 1919 w'hieh 
applv to till' PiovJiK i.i] Uegislutive (ionneils to 
IMinisteis and to the division of piovimial 
subjects into tiaiisteried and leservocl subieets 
will not .vpi>h to the new province during the 
t ransifional ixiiod 'I'he Governor will b(* 
assisted III th(‘ admini^tiatioii ot the province 
bv a ]Mir( Iv advisory louneil 

The Oidei-in-Uounul makes (daborate provi- 
Hionstoi tbeappoitiomnent ot financial assets and 
liabilities aiisiiig out of tin* di'-memhei ment ol 
pints ol Bih.ii and Onssa, Madias and the 
Ueiitial Pioviiiees ,ind tlii'ir amalgainatiun with 
new Onssa 'I’liesi* diffei in theli application 
to the thrive oldei piovimes, hut the piinciples 
uuderlviug all three aie the sauu\ land, torests 
buildings, w'oiks and pioperties pass to the 
province in wdiieh they an> sitnat<‘d Arieais 
ot taxes will Ix'long to the piovinee in which the 
taxed piopeitv is sitiiatcsl or the taxi'd transac- 
tions took plaei' Of the outstanding Biliar 
and Onssa iirigation debt ineniied before 
Apnl 1, 1921, Bs •J,.5U,8,5,rtU will be the debt 
of Orissa and the leinamder that of Bihni 
Onssa assumes, and Madias wmII he ndi'a^ed 
fiom the lialnlitv foi Ks 47,07,008 ot the out- 
standing Madras lingation debt iiicnncd before 
April 1, 1921 

Extent of Province. 

'riie following arc the areas comprised m the 
new province of Onssa 
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1 That poitioii ol tli(‘ Jhoviiue ot BIhai 
and Oiissu whioh was known as tin* Oiissa 
Ihvision theiTol 

2 Ait'as tiansh'ired from the Picsiden(*> 
of Madras — 


ISihar, but coal lias been tound in Angul, 
Sainbalpui and in the h'udatoiv states of 
<bingpui, Talchei and Athmallik Talchci 
has tin* largest eoalfl(*l(ls and tln*> aie being 
])iogiessiv(*l 5 ' o\ploit(*d Tlieii output luci eased 
trom tons in l‘>28 to 31(5,539 tons in 1934 


(i) The Ganjani Agen(> Tracts; 


Administration. 


(n) The following aioas m the non-Agenc\ 
]»()ition of the Ganjani district, viz . the taluk- 
ot (Ihiimsiir, Aska, Suiada, Kodala and ('IcJitia- 
j)ui, so much of the taluks of Jehapur and 
berhampur as lies to the north and \vt*st oi the 
lioiindarv line , 

(}/<) So niiieh of the PaTlakim(*di Estati* a*^ 
lies to the north and east ol Ihi* said line , and 

(O') The following areas in the Vi/agapatani 
ilistnct, that IS to say, the Jeypoie (Impartible) 
I'i'^tate and so nmch of the Pottangi taluk as is 
not included in that (*statc. 

3 4ieas transfeired fiom the C'entral 
I’lovincea : — 

('<) The Khariai Zamindari in the Baipui 
(listjict, and 

(a) Tin* Padani])ui 'I’lact in tin* liilaspui 
distiict, that IS to say, the detaclu*d portion ol j 
that distiict consisting of 54 villages ot Chandra- ' 
pur-l’adainpui estate and also ot the tollowing 
7 Milages, VIZ , Kuhakiindn, Jiadimal. Panch- 
pudgia (Soda), Barhanipiiia (Malguzan). 
Panchpuiagia (Palsada), Jogni and 'riiakuipal, 
(Jogrii ) • 


Agriculture. 

Agiicultuially and industiiallv, Oiissa is a 
backwaid legion It has suttcred as the result 
ot being tacked to one 01 other ot many provinces 
loi administrative purposes. This explains win 
thire aie no big taetoiies on Oiissa although 
ttide are a large niiinhei of indigenous eotton 
Malustries liespeaking the p(*ople’s artisanshij* 
\inoiigthe cottage iniiiistiies mav lx* mentioned 
tundloom indiistiies, brass, boil metal, silvei 
llhgr(*( , cutler\, wootl and paper pulp and bom 
«iiti( les Sngaicaiie and jute are two important 
I oinmereial (lopsin Oiissa,. ind areas undei both 
these are already inei(‘asing. The Oiissa 
loiests (an supply a huge quantity ot vahulde 
tiinhu and tnel. Pisheries too aie an im- 
poitant industiy of Oriss.i, The two valuable 
>oiii(es of supply are tin* (*\teusive Chilka lake 
•'lid Piiri wlii*re on an aveiagi* 9,{)(K) inaiinds ot 
' no d flsli and 511,000 niauiids of uiKured hsh 
"^pi(ti\eh uie exported to Cahaitta evei\ 
\rai 


I h( (hht mineial i(*sonices ol Oiissa aie iioi 
MI, hm(*ston(*, mangan(*se and niicii. ho 


i.K iv 


niosth tound in Maviirlihanj Juionjoi 
eudatoiy States The doiiosits 11 


';’n*ai, all fe„v.»,.u..v 

his .vrea are romarkabh* loi the eiioirnoi 
inantity of extremely nth 01 c they contaii 
hm* than 60 per cent, of the ore extracted 1 
iix-ia ( onies from these aieas of Oiissa tor whit* 
sV!/i demand from the Tata Iron an 

V < • Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs. JJir 
' 11 of Calcutta. Orissa eaiinot boast of sue 

cnsive coal mines as those of JScngal an 


Sir John Iliil)batk who has been chosen to 
la the lirst (hn('iiu)i of the infant piovinee of 
Orissa, has had wide exp(‘in*nee in tin* pioviiiee 
ot Hihai and Orissa, and has been aetiveh 
assoeidtt*d with tin* lile of the peo])le ot Orissa 
The appointment has ])roveii veiv poptilat 
and the provinee is ('ageilv looking loi ward to 
an intensne peiiod of all round developm<*nt 
under thi* able and sympathi'tie giiidaiiee ot 
Sir John Hiibhai k 

THE BUDGET FOR 1936-37. 


The first budgi*t ol tin* new Oiissa Province 
was piesented in Ma\ .ind w*hs based Tuaiiil> 
on known soimes ot rexeuin* ami expenditure 
plus fresh heads neees-itated bv the creation 
of the new piovinee Foi purjioses of the budget 
new s( hemes intended to develop the province 
were* left out ol ai count and deterred till Orissa 
waft in a position to pay l<ir them 

The budg(‘t estimated .1 reviuiue delhit ot 
Ks 40 lakhs and in order to cover this dilfertmce, 
to allow tor <(*itain itiun ot non-rceurrmg ex- 
penditiiie and to piovme for a loucl hind and a 
laiuiiie relu't tuiid, the (loverument of India 
gave a grant ot Ks. 5() lakhs This sum was m 
.iddition to Ks lakhs .ilrcady granted to 
fiuanec the pun base ot turniture and other olhee 
e(|Uipm(‘nt for the* n(*w adiunnstration 

That the admmistiatois ol the jiroviuee W'cre 
d(*termmcd to balance its tlnaii(,(*s w'as obvious 
from the decision annouiK cm! in the budget that 
the Governor would not appoint anv Ministers 
lor the transit ional pc*riod but w ouid if uec (‘ssitv 
.irose, consult a c ()mmitt,c*c* of the Advisory 
Coiiiuil The saving c‘fli*( tc*cl by this self-denial 
amounted to a little* ovei Ks «(»,()0(> It w'as 
antic ipatc*cl that some saving would also be 
c*ftectc*d by the jiostponc'mc'iit ot ap|)omtmeiits to 
the ofhees of the* Dc'jnitv l)irc*ctor of Hospital 
and Assistant Director oi Pulilic Hc*alth 

Kac c*(l with the prob]c*mot piovicliiig Ks 55, ()()() 
uucloT the hc*ad “ Meciical ” and Ks k5,i)()(l uiidcu 
thehc*ad 'TublR health”, the new administration 
nuinugc'd to c’dec t a s.iving of Ks. 35,000, in spite 
ol the* necessity to firovide for drainage m 
Jvorapiit, (a ])r()spc*c‘tive district headciuarters), 
so that they liad still to find Ks 55,000 

The buclgc*t also providc*d for the building and 
equipment ot the l>aeti*riolc>gieal bahoratory m 
Orissa at a cost of Its. 71,000 It was expected 
that a saving ot Its 10,000 would be made under 
the head “ (Jivil Works ” 

In the rc*sult, as the (Jhief .Sc*cretary pointed 
out, ” It is probable that in the budget, as finally 
authenticated, the estimated closing balance of 
B.S. 1 34 lakhs will have dis.appeared and the 
province will be rather over one lakh m debt ” 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal Their area is 133,009 sq. 
miles, of which 82,149 are British territory 
proper, 17,808 (vxz. Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from Ji E If the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Cliiefs. The population (19SI) 
is 15,607,723 in C. P British Districts and Berar 
Various parts of the (Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into tlie Chief Commissioner- 
ship 6i the Central Provinces Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrange ‘me iit with H.E H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased In perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.U.the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may rougtily be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vlndhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its proeijutous southern slopes stretehes the 
ridi wlieat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest- covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
Imiiortaiit cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Walngan- 
ga and is muinlv a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irngaticn tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country’* of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east 18 the far-reaching nee country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C, P. is again mountainous, contam- 
Ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle i 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Eankar 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the south | 
west of the C. P. and its chief characteristic is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The iiopulation of the jirovmce is a compa- 
ratively new community. Bcfoie the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it Mas peopled by : 
(londs and other primiti\e tubes and those! 
aborgiiial inhabitants fared better from tlie \ 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India i 
because of the rugged nature of then home I 
But successive waves of Immigration Hovied into 
the province from all sides. The caily inliabi-; 
taiits were driven into the maeeessifiie forests 
and hills, wheie fliev form iioarlv’ a quarter! 
of the whole Dopulation of the Oontial Provinces 
being found m large numbers in all paits of the | 
province, particularly iii the South-east, 'rhe, 
main di\ isioiia of the iiew^eomers are indicated } 
by the language divisions of the prov nice. Hindi i 


brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Beiar and the West and Centre of 
the Central Provinces Hiiuli is spoken by 
66 per cent, of the population and is the linqna 
franca Marathi by 31 jicr rent and Gondi by 
7 per cent J’he effects of invasion are cunouslv 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions The last cimsiis shows that a gradual 
llrahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on The tubes are not regarded as imiiuie bv 
the Hindus and the profess of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus nas been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The jirime industry is, of course, 
agnculture, which is assisted by one qf tlie most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with num(‘rous variations, from the great Feu 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,073 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest , in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,339 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-sixth of the 
whole l*rovince. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent of the total land 
IS occupied for cultivation ; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion a\'erages 83 per cent , while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except f or the tempoi - 
ary cheeks caused by bad seasons Rice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 30 per cent of the cropped 
area Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent , 
then pulses and other cereals used for fooii 
and oil-sceds with nearly 60 per cent , and cotton 
with over 7 per cent. In Berar cotton occupie- 
46 per cent Next comes juar and then pulse*- 
and otli^r cereals and oil seeds of the croppei.1 
area, jowar covers 31 per cent , then wheal 
and oilseeds In agriculture more than ball 
the working population is female. 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

liiduBtrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
"ailway routes has laid the foundations for great 
Future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
josy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
lacturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
Lo the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of Indian 
varn exported from the Province during the 
jreaTh 1933-34 and 1934-3.'i was 1,49,608 and 
1,s2,328 maunds, respectively. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1934 employed 
,).00r) persons and raised 1,86,025 tons. Then 
ollow coal mining with an output of 1,438,980 
tons and 12,408 ixsrsons employed, the Jubbul- 
joro marble quarries and allied works, the limc- 
itone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
loapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
egally so described was 972 in 1934 the latest 
period for which returns arc available and the 
3umber of people employed in them 00,503 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
lative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
ullage industries, as communications improve, 
ind concentrating industries in the towns. While 
he village industries are fading away, a large 
iovelopment of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
py one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
ind Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
'ouncil, who is appointed by the Crown. lie 
s as^.istod by seven Secretaries and four under- 
s( cretjiricB. Undertlio reform scheme the adrai- 
u^tration is conducted by a Governor with 
in Executive Council of two members, one 
>f whom 18 a nun-olficial and two Ministers, 
he latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
hotributed as follows: — 38 elected from the 
P. , 17 elected from Berar ; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-olficlals ; 
b nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
lot a member of the Council) has the right of 
loiiunating two additional members with 
»peual knowledge on any subject regarding 
legislation is before the Council. The C. P. 
•n- divided for administrative purposes into 
iiuot* divisions and Berar constitutes a 
i IV ision Each of these is coutrolled by a Com- 
ixssioiier. The divisions are sub-divIded into 
b>trK is,each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
oinimssioner, immediately subordinate to the 
’finussioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
departments are the Commissioner of 
nb‘mcnt‘-and Director of Land Records, the 
^ ui 1 Conservator of Forests, thelnspector- 
h Civil Hospitals, the Director of 

I ubiic Health, the Inspector General of Police, 


the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stam^ and Inspector 
General of Registration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are thi 
chief revenue aiitlioritics and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Surgeons) who is generally also Superintendent 
of the District .Tail except at Central .Tails at 
Nagpore and Jiibbulpore and District Jails 
at Raipur, Narsmghpur, Amraoti and Akola 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by tlie Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates ot his district which are 
under the Court oi Wards In Ins revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
IS assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or mcnibers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles In each village a lambardai 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner was 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

Quite recently the Secretary of State for India 
approved the proposal for the establishment of 
a High Court in the Central Provinc-cs and 
Berar and Sind and a High Court has since 
January 1936 been established at Nagpur. 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
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of the year 1922 has considerably Increased 
the ^wer of the Municipal CoznmitteM 
The 0. F. Municipalities Act nas also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed Ren* 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 76 such 
bodies in the Province. 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1931 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Ghhlndwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
board consists ol elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
ofiftolals not exceeding in numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the district 
council Is a certain proportion ol elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central l^rovinces 
have power of taxation within certain | 
limits and local boards derive their funds in i 
allotments from the District Councils, The j 
new Central Provinces Local flelf-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The »Jfflce 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non-officials. 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to wiiicit these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Councilfunds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920. So far 917, Pan- 
chayata have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the development g of the Pancliayat 
system. This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more than two years, i 
It has now been filed In with effect from the 
24th May 1933. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and Hoads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Cliief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to the Government. There ! 
are two Superintending Engineers who between I 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province is well served by a net-work of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains. 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-08). During the last tlilrty-flve years 
a sum of Rs. 7 .8 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals. ’ 

Three works, viz., the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 


remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their classifica- 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
in the province are such that Irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against fanaine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 323,000 acres, mainly nee and the income 
from these works is somewhat more than the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Muniiipalities, is under one force. The 
<ftrength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, Including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways specal 
Bailway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men is distributed over the headquarters ol 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbeis of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
00 rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
ProvmcoR and Berar in administered bv a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by nine 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspec- 
tresses. Schools arc divided into (a) schools for 
general education and (6) schools for special 
education. The latter are schools in which 
Instniction is given in a special branch of techni- 
cal or professional education. The main divi- 
sion of schools for general education is into Pri- 
mary and Secondary. In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wholly in the verna- 
cular and these school? are known as Vernacular 
Schools. The Secondary Schools are divided 
into Middle and High Schools. The former may 
be either Vernacular Middle Schools in which 
instruction is given (a) wholly in the vernacular 
or ip) mainly in the vernacular with an option 
to take EngUsh as an additional language, or 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools in which in- 
struction is given both in Engli'^h and the Verna- 
cular. In the High School classes instruction 
unti recently was given in.Engllsh but the verna- 
cular was adopted as the medium of instruction 
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at the beginning of the school year 1922-23. 
For the convenience of pupils whose mother 
tongue is not a recogidsed vernacular of 
the locality a few Eng.ish medium classes 
are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
In their courses of studv to the standards 
prescribed bv the Education Department or by 
the Eigh School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are “recognised'* by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schoois 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
arc they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
“ recognition." Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 

Primary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this is 
in torco in several areas. 

Higher Education is under the control of 
Kagpur University of which the following are 
( onstitucnt colleges : — ^at Nagpur, Morris College, 
tiic College of Science, Hislop College, City 
College, the Agriculture College, the University 
('()llcge of Law , at Jubbulpore, Robertson 
('ollege, Illtkami City College, Spence Training 
('ollege (for teachers), Hitkarni Law College , 
at Amraoti, Ring Edward College There arc 
also an Engineering School and a Medical School 
at Nagpur and a Technical Institute at Amraoti. 

Secondary Education is under the control of 
the Board of High School Education, on which 
tile University is represented The High 
S( bool certifleate awarded by the Board qualifies 
for entrance to the Univeristy. 

Medical. 

The medical and public health services of the 
I'roviuce are respectively controlled by an 
bi'iiector-General of Civil Hospitals and 


Director of Public Health. The medical depa.. - 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need. The principal 
medical institutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened In 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 213 in-patients, the Victoria Hospital 
at Jubbulpore, opened in 1886 with accommo- 
dation for 157 in-patients, the Daga Memorial 
(Dufferin) Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children's Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and can together accommodate for 260 
in-patients. Three important hospitals for 
women have been recently opened at Chhlnd- 
warn and Ehandwa and Murtizapur and at all 
district headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections have been opened at 
the Main Hospitals for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Irwin Hospital at 
Amraotiin 1925, the Victoria Hospital at Jubbul- 
pore in 1926, and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 12> out of 185 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaccination is compulsory in nearly all munici- 
pal towns in the Province. The Central Pro- 
vinces Vaccine Institute at Nagpur was opened 
in 1913. 


Finances. 

A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of the 
resources of the province during the last five 
years In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
round the year opened with an unproductive 
debt of Rs 53 lakhs, representing loans 
taken in 1931-32 and 1934-35 to cover 
deficit In the face of these circum- 
stances the budget presented this year was 
intended to mark time and practically has 
reached the stage beyond which retrenchment 
is not possible To replace partially the fall of 
revenue, principally from Excise, a bill to im- 
pose license fees on the vend of tobacco was 
presented to the Council. It first refused to 
refer the bill to a Select Committee, but sub- 
sequently agreed to the motion to circulate it 
for eliciting opinion thereon. It is clear that 
the local Government will have to explore addi- 
tional sources of revenue In order to be able to 
resume measures of development. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated Beyeette fob ld35*36. 


Principal Beads oj Revenue, 


Debt Heads, 


Taxes on Income 
Salt 

Land Bevcnne 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Uegistration 


Total 


Deposits and Advances — 
Famine Jlelief Fund 


2,59,30,000 

59.96.000 
58,00,000 

47.15.000 
5,10,000 


4,29,51,000 


Transfers from Famine Belief 

I Fund 

Appropriations for Beduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
Local Bodies 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 


Irrigation, 


Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works tor 
which Capital Accounts are 

kept 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept . ... 


Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account . . 

Civil Deposits 

1.62.000 i,oans and Advances by Provincial 

Governments , . . , , , 

Advances from Provincial loms 

1.02.000 Fund and Government of India 


Rs. 

7.24.000 

6.47.000 

29,000 

7,000 

4.37.000 

1.40.000 

30.68.000 

23.11.000 


Total . 

2,64.000 

Debt Services, 


Interest 

4,31,000 

Civil Administiatwn, 


Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settleiuent^ 

Police 

Eiducation . . 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Department s 

4.87.000 

1.44.000 
1,29 000 

6.74.000 

79.000 

70.000 

2.48.000 
8,000 

4.54.000 

Total . , 

22,93,000 

Civil Works, 


Civil Works 

14,78,000 

Miscellaneous, 


Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 
Receipts in aid of Suiierannuation 
Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous 

10,000 

46.000 

42.000 
5,33,00C 

Total .. 

6,31,00C 

Extraordinary items. 


Extraordinary receipts 

10,000 


Total Provincial B,eveDne .. 4,80,58,000 


Total Debt Heads . . 73,63,000 


Total Revenue and Receipts . . 5,54,21,000 

r Ordinary . . .... 

Opening balance^ Famine Relief 

t Fund . . 46,05,0C0 


Grand Total . . 6,00,26,000 


Estimated Expenditube fob 1934-35. 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Land Revenue 

18,51,000 

Excise 

9,88,000 

Stamps 

1,30,000 

Forest 

36,88,000 

Registration 

1,98,000 

'J'otal , , 

68,55,000 

Itngaiiun, 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept . . 

29,36.000 

Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues . 

1,09,000 

Total . . 

30,45,000 
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hsTiMATU’D Expenditure por 1935-30— contd. 

Rs. 

Irrigation — contd . 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga - 
tioii, Embankment and Drainage 
Works.— 

A. — ^Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants .... 

15.— Financed from Ordinary 

Revenue 10,000 

Total 10,000 


Debt Services. 


Interest on Ordinary Debt , . 

3,000 

Interest on other obligations 

29,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

0,47,00(. 

Total 

0,79,000 

Civil Admintsiraiuyn , 


General Administration Reserved 

68,70,000 

Do. Transferred 

64,000 

Administration of Justice . . 

27,17,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

8,47,000 

Police 

60,79,000 

Scientific Departments 

15,000 

Education — 


Reserved 

1,12,000 

Transferred 

49,80,000 

Medical . . 

14,41,000 

Public Health 

3,50,000 

V«riculture 

15,87,000 

Industries — 


Reserved 

25,000 

Transferred 

2,37,000 

'bscell ineous Departments — 


Reserved 

1,60,000 

Total . . 

2,54,84,000 

Civil WotIs. 


‘ 'Ml Works — 


Reserved 

63,000 

1 ransferred 

63,74,000 

Total . . 

64,37,000 


Miscellaneous. 

R'. 

famine 

b 

o 

o 

Sui>eraiiniiation Allowances and 
Pensions . . . • 

42,14,000 

Stationery and Printing — 

Reserved 

5,94,000 

Transferred 

15,000 

XTiscellaneous — 

Reserved 

83,000 

Transferred 

5,88,000 

Totbl .. 

55,04,0(0 

For rounding 


Total Provincial Expenditure 

4,80,20,000 

Principal Reuenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue— 

Forest Capital outlay 

13,000 

Capital account ol Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 

Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue — 

Constmetion of Irrigation Works 

80,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue 

7,20,000 

Misccilan'*oub — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue— 

C/ommuted Value of Pensions . . 

2,91,000 

Total . . 

11,10.000 

- 

— — 

Debt Beads, 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Belief Fund 

8,1U,0C0 

Transfers from Famine* Relief 
Fund 

5,78,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses . . 

25,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

2,000 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

9,10,000 

Civil Depob’ts 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

1 2,62,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India 

2 7,. 58 ,000 


Total Debt Heads . . 04/)4,000 


Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments . . .5,56,24,000 

r Ordinary .. - 1,17,000 

Closing balance < Famine Relief 

Fund 46 19,C00 


Grand Iota 1 .. 0,00,26,000 


38,000 


Total 


Revenue Surplus . . 
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Governor. | 

nis Excellency Sir Hyde Gowan, B A (Oxon), 
K.c s I., c I E , V I) , 1 0 s 
Members of the Executive Council. 

The Hon’blc Mr. E. llaghavendra Eao» 
Bar-at-Law.' 

The Hon'ble Mr J^yre Gordon, B A (Oxon), 
O.S.1 , 0 t E., I.c s 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble B G Khaparde, b A , ll b. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur K. S Nayadu, B.A , 
LL.B. 

Secretariat 

Chief Secretary, N. T. Houghton , i c.s. 

Financial Secretary, A L. Binney, t c s 
llevenue Secretary, B N Banerjee, i c S 
Settlement Secretary, 3’ C S. Jayaratnam, ICS 
L egal Secretary, C R Hcraeon, i c s 
Education Secretary , M Ow* n, M sc , I E s 
Secretary, Public Works Deparlnieni, {liuihhnqf, 
and Hoads and Irrigation Branch), H. A. Hyde, 
M.C., c.i. B. 


Heads of Departments. 

Commisswner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Death 
and Marriages and Inspector General of Recfu- 
tration, T C S. Javaratnain, i c s 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. F Bell, I F s. 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 'J'. 0. 8 Jayaratnam, i c s 

Commissioner of Income Tax, Kao Bahadur Pt 
L 8 H. Kher, B A 

Postmaster General Krishna Prasadn, i c s 

Accountant General, 1* K Wattal, m a , f r f s . i 
F R.a s . 

Inspector General of Pnsom, Jjieuteimnt-Colonel 
N. S Jatar, D s o , m r 0 s (Eng ), l R c r 
(Lond ), L M A s (him ), I M s 

Inspector General of Police, C V. (ihitham, OIE 

Director of Public Instruetion, M Owe n, M sc , 

I.E S. 

Lord Bishop, The Kight Keverend Alex Wood, 
M A., O.B E 

Inspector General of Civil Hospital, Col N M 
Wilson, M R c s (Eng ), L u c r. (Lond ), 
D T M. & H. (Lond ), 0 B E., 1 M S 

Director of Public Health, Major 8, N. Makand» 
I.M S. 

Director of Agriculture, J C McDoiigall, ma, 
B.sc. (Edin ), I A s. 

Director of Veterinary Sen ices, Rai Bahadur 
R V.Pillai, 0 B V c 

Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operatue 
Societies, (ir. 8 Bhalja, I c s 

Chief Commissioners. 


Colonel E. K. Elliot . . . 18C1 

Lieut»Colonel J. K. Spence (Officiating) . 1862 

R. Temple (Gj)lrmGR( 7 ) . .. . 1862 

Colonel E. K. Elliot . . . . 1863 

J. 8 Campbell (OjOlctafingr) . . 186-4 

R. Temple 1864 

J. S. Campbell .. .. 1865 

B. Temple 1865 


J*. H. Morris, c s.l. (Officiating) . . . . 1867 

G Campbell . . . . . . 1867 

J. H Morris, OSI (Officiating) .. .. 1868 


Confirmed 27th May 1870. 
Colonel B H. Keatinge, V C , c.s.l (Offg.) 
I J H. Morris, c.s.l 
I C Grant (Officiating) 

1 J H Morns, c s i. 
i W B Jones, c s i 

C. H T Crosthwaite 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fitzpatnc (Officiating) . . 

J. W Neil (Officiating) 

A Mat kenzie, r s I 
B J. Crosfhwaifc 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J W Ncill (Officiating) 

A. P. MacDonell, c S i 
J. Woodburn, c.s.l (Officiating) .. 

Confirmed Ist December 1893. 
Sir C J Lyall, c s i , k c i e 
T he Hon’ble Mr I). C J. ibetson, c S I . . 
,, Sir A H L. Fraser, K c s.i. 
(Officiating) 

Confirmed 6th March 1902. 

The Hon’ble Mr J. P. Hewett, c S.I , 
c I E (Officiating) 

Confirmed 2nd November 1 903 
The Hon’ble Mr F, S. P. Lely, c s I , 
K c T E (Officiating) 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904 
The Hon’ble Mr J O Miller, c.R i 
S Israay, c s i , (Officiating) 


1870 

1872 

1879 

1879 

1883 

1884 


1885 

1887 

1887 

1889 


1890 

1891 
1893 

1895 

1898 

1899 


1902 


1904 

3905 

1906 


I Until 2nd October 1906 

F A. T Phillips, I c S (Officiating) .. 1907 

I Until 24th Match 1907. Also fiom 
20th May to 21st November 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir R. H Craddock, K c s i., 

i.C s 1907 

„ Mr H. A. Crump, CSI, 

ICS. .. . .3 912 


Sul) pio tern from 26th January 3912 


to lOth February 

The Hon’ble Mr M W. Fox-Strangways, 

o s I , I c R (Sub pro tern) . . 1912 

The Hon’ble Sir B Robertson, K C s I , 

CTE,1CR . 1912 

Tne Hon’ble Mr H A Crump, C s I , 

T c s (Officiating) 1914 

„ Sir B Robertson, K (’ s I , 

ICR . .. .. 1914 

,, Sir It'rank Gcoige Slv, 

KC S.I, ICR. . . 1919 


Governors. 


H K Sir Frank Sly, K c s i , i c S . . 1920 

H. E Sir Montagu Butler, K c S i , c B , 

C 1 E , C V 0 , c B E , 1 c S. . . . 1925 

H. E Mr J. T. Marten, (’.SI., ICS. 

(Officiating) 1927 

H E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.c.s.l., c.B , 

! CIE,CVO,CBE,ICS 1927 

H E Sir A. E Nelson, K C I E , 0 b E , 

ICS (Officiating) . . . . . . 1932 

H K Sit Montagu Butler, K.c.s.l , C B , 

C I E , C V o , C B E , 1 c.s . . . . 1932 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gob an, K.C S i , c I.E., 

V.D., I C.S. 1933 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

The Hon’ble Mr S W. A. RIzvi, b,a , ll.b. 

Ex-officio Members. 

The Uon’ble Mr. E. Eaghavendra Eao, Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon, cs.TjClEjios, j .p.. Member of the Executive Council. 

Ministers 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, B.A., ll b. 

The Hon Mr. B G. Khaparde, B.A , LL.B. 

Nominated Members. 

Officials. 

Mr N. J. Roughton, c.i.E , I C s., j.p , Chief Secretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces. 

Mr Rabmdra Nath Banerjee, i c s., Revenue Secretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces 

3Jr A. L. Binney, i.c s , Financial Secretary to the Government of the Central Provinees. 

llao Sahib N. R Chandorkar, b a ,ll b , Sub-Divisional Officer, Khamgaon (Berar). 

Ml Clarence Reid Hemeon, 1 0 s , Legal Remembrancer, Legal and Judicial Secretary to the 
Government of the Central Provinces {Secretary to the Council). 

Mr. Goverdhan Shankerlal Blialja, ics, Registrar, Co-opeiative Societies and Director of 
Industries, Central Provinces. 

Mr Heniy Armriod Hyde, r L e , M.c., Secictary toGoveiniuent, Public Works Department 


^Ir M. Owlin, i.e s , Director of Public Instruction and Secretary in the Education 
Depaitment, Central Provinces 


Non-officials. 

Mr Lalman Singh, Zamindar of Matin, P O Pasan, district Bilaspur (inhabitants of 
mid Jagirdan estalei). 

' fit Rev G. C. Rogers, M A , Principal, Bishop Cotton High School, Nagpur (Ewro/iean and Anglo- 
fmlian Communities). 




I 


A Gavai, Mai Tekdl Road, Amraoti. 

Sakhare, Gaddigudam, Nagpur. 

G Naik, Superintendent of the Chokhaniela Hostel, Amraoti. 1 

I Gosam, Agamdass Malguzar of Mauza Bardi, P. O. Kharora, Tahsil Raipur, I 
■ f net Raipur (T. O. Neora). J 

* ^ahib R. w. Fulay, M.A., LL.B., Walker Road, Nagpur City ( f7r6aw Factory Laboure s). 

lUinabai Tambe, B.A., near Maharajbag Club, Nagpur. 


Nepresneil 

Ciasscii 
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A. — Menders elected from the Central Provinees. 


Name. 


Air Balraj Jalswara 
Mr. Dadiiram 

Rai Sahib Itadri Prasad Pujari 

Mr. Chunnu 

Mr C B Parakh .. 

Hai Salih) Lala Jamarain 
Mr T. J. Kedar . . 

Mr. Sheopraaad Pandoy 

Pandit Kashi Prasad Pando 
Mr. Jhnmrilal Veniia 
Mr Duliehand 

Ilai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath SiiiRli 

Choudhari Alalthulal 

Mr. Waman Yado Doshmukh 

Mr. Anjorc Kao Kirdutt 

Kai Salub Pandit Ramsanchi Gaurha 

Khan Bahadur F F Tarapore 

Kai Bahadur (Jlajadhar Prasad Jaiswal . 

Mr. Jiliawant Kao Anna fJhow Maiidlol 

Mr. Arjunlal 

Seth Sheolal 

Mr. Chandan Lai . 

Mr. Ganpat Kao SUanker Kao Doshmukh 

'J'he Ilon'blo Kai Bahadur K 8 Nuyudu 

Mr. Shivramprasad Sultanprasad Tiwan 

Mr. H. 8. Dube 

Mr. Vmayak Damodar Kolte 

Khan Bahadur M. M Mulliia 

Mr. Iftikhar Ah . . 

The Hon’blo Mr 8 W. A Kizvi 
Khan Bahadni 8yed Hifazat AIi 
Mr. Mahomed Yuf if Shareef 
Beohar Gulab Sinp . 

Thakur Manraohan Sinch . . 

Mr. D. T. Maiifjalmoorti . . 

Mr. L H. Bartlett o b k. 

Beth Thakurdas Govcrdhandas 


Constituency 


Jubbulporc City, Non-Muliammadan (Urban). 
Jubbulpore Division (Urban). 

Chhattisgarh Division (Urban). 

Nerbudda Division (Urban). 

Nagpur City-cum-Kamptee. 

Do. do 
Nagpur Division (Urban) 

Jubbulpore District (South) Non- Muhammadan 
f Rural). 

Jubbulpore District (North). 

Damoh District. 

Saugor District. 

Seoni District 
Mandla District 
Kaipiir District (North). 

Raipur District (South) 

Bilaspur District. 

Drug District 
lloshangabad District. 

Nimar District 
Narsinghpur District. 

Chhindwara District. 

Bctul District. 

Nagpur District (West). 

Wardha District. 

Wardha 'J’ahsil. 

Chanda District 
Bhandara District. 
lUlaghat District 

Jubbulpore Division (Rural), Mulinmmadan 
(Rural). 

Oliiiattisgarli Division (Rural). 

Nerbudda Division (Rural). 

Nagpur Division (Rural). 

Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Landholders, Special 
Constituencies. 

Nag))ur and Chhattisgarh Landholders. 

Nagpur University. 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 
Central Provinces Commerce and Industry. 


B — Members from Berar nominated after election. 


Mr. Vithal Bandliuji Chaobal 

Mr. R. A. Kanitkar 

Dr. Panjabrao Shamrno Deshmukli 
Mr. Motirao Bajirao Tidake 
Rao Sahib Uttamrao Sitaramji Patil 
Mr. Sridhar Govind Sapkal • . 

Mr. Umedsingh Narainsingh Thakur 

Rao Sahib Naik Dinkarrao Dharrao Rajiirkar 

Mr. Yadav Madhav Kale 

Mr. Tukaram Shanker Patil 

Mr. Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhe 

Mr. Ganpat Sitaram Malvi 

Khan Sahib Syod Mobinur Rahman . . 

Khan Saliib Muzalfar Husain (Deputy President) 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Raham Beg 
The Hon’ble Balkrishna Ganosh Khaparde 
Rao Bahadur Gajanan Ramchandra Kothare . 


East Berar (Municipal), Non-Aluhammadan 
(Urban) 

West Iterar (Municipal) 

Amraoti (Central) Non-Muhammadan (Rural). 
Araraoti (East) 

Amraoti (West). 

Akola (East). 

Akola (North-West). 

Akola (South). 

Buldana (Central). 

Buldana (Malkapur and Jalgaon). 

Y^eotmal (East). 

Yeotmal (West). 

Berar (Municipal) Muliammadan (Urban). 
East Berar (Rural), Muhammadan (Rural). 

West Berar (Rural). 

Berar Jjandholders Special Constituencies. 
Berar Commerce and Industry. 
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The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
cast and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. P'rom this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Suluiman Range eveutiiially closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. Ihc 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-lndus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dcra Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and tlic border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the H E. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand,Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Wazinstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
IS responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory arc inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences arc not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Smd and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
tTans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
Density for the 5 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
per s. mile. The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. P. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
tame the Greek invasion under Alexander 
ihe Great, in B.C. 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
t he two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Dast came the Sikhs Invasion beginning in 


1818 The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the w'ar provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazlris in 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Bazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the JMahsad Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly fiom stations Ijing in the Plains mime 
diatcly below the hills A circular road from 
Banmi, through Bazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat p^o^ides communica- 
tions transport with tins force and facilitates its 
mobility. The cflect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with 
the double object, in the earlier stapes of these* 
aebates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and Buper^ision of the Frontiei 
by the Sufirerne Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment 0 * improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor's 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local oflicer, an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both promjit disposal 
of refen iiccs and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected The advisability of rc-uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views exiiressed upon the matter m the 
LegFlative Asseml)ly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficials to investigate it The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D de S. Bray, H.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard nurncrouf 
witnesses. Us members were Messrs Raza 
Ali, H.O.S., T. Rangacharia, Chaudhri Shaba- 
buddln, N. M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur Babirn 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H 
N. Bolton. i.o.S. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H 
Parker, 1.0.8. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
CO- religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
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Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then the placing of the Jndicial 
admioietration ot the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at I^ahore. The Mahomedane on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
to a statui corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms InltiatinR and providing lor progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside liritish India. I’he answer to 
that was that a contented Patlian Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

Retention of tlie Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under tlie Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner wldoh has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should iiave the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

** If (concluded the MaJorltj^ the Pathan 
nationality is allowed soli -determination and 
given scope for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Sclieme 
after nhich it is now striving we are assured 
that vlth a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W. F.P. (1931) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows: — 

Hazara 660,636 

Trans-Indus Districts . . . . 1,755,440 

Trans-Border Area .. .. 2,259,288 

This last figure is estimated. There are 
only 661 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than In any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
glria in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 


Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25*3 and the death- 
rate 21.9. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the T*opulation, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
minish'red districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Ri^gulation of 1901), custom 
governs ail questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardiansliip, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to Justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Moharamadan Law where 
the part'es nre Mohammadans, and Hindu Law, 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W. F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
Includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district 18 one of the hottt'St areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate m summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Di'<tricts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. Tlie Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
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ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interci^ts. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N - 
W. F. P , tna Nushki with south-east Persia 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to I>uz- 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and tlie freight earned large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, irom Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is pnniarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by tram to the 
large cities in India, The Hallway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina vihich is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course ol time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
iiardshii to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
and amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady? 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Kelations with the tnties 
have improved trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint againit the imitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In the 
British administered districts the total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population 55 9 nnd that of female Scholars 
to the total female population is 1*32 
for the year 1933-34. per cent, males and 7 
per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they arc largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
'Wie inauguration of a system of light railways 
tliroughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
IJroject of the Upper Swat Eiver Canal, which 
Was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
^ears ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
u number of peasant homes. 


Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by H. E. the 
Governor in Council and Agent to the Governor- 
General. His staff consist of — 

(1) The Hon'ble Member of the Executive 

Council. 

(2) The Hon’ble Minister Transferred De- 

partments. 

(3) The Hon’ble the President, Legisla- 

tive Council. 

(4) Officcis of the Political Department of 

the Government of India. 

(5) Members of the Provincial Civil Service 

(()) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(7) Siipei intend ents and Assistant Super- 

intendents of Police. 

(8) Officers recruited for the service of 

departments lequinng special 

knowledge — Militia, Engineering, 

Education, Medicine and Foicstry. 

I’he cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
uiidci the fourth head above arc . — 

f H E. the Governor and ' 
Agent to the 

Governor- G en eral 
The Hon’ble Member of 
the Executive Council > 0 
Chief Sc(;retary 
Secretary, Transferred 
Departments 

Administration. Under- Secretary J 

Resident in Waziristan .. 1 
Dy Commissicners 5 "I 
Political Agents . . 5 > 12 
Senior Sub-Judges . . 2 J 
Asst. Commissioners S 
and Asst. Political ^11* 

Agents. J 

r Judicial C o m m i s - 1 
Judicial Comnir.’s | sioncr. ( 

Court & Dis-< Two District a n d V 3 

trict .Judges. [ Sessions Judges | 

t One Additional ditto, j 

The districts tinder the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
collectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
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Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only posiessea 
one forest division, that o£ Hazara. The 
P W. D. of the Proving carries out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings & 
Koads. It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions; under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D 
who IS also ex-officto Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor in Council. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government, 'fhe 
revenue administration of all five administ- 
ered districts is controlled by the Revenue 
and Divisional Commlhsioner. For the administ- 
ration of civil and criminal justice tliere 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
.iudge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their (’oiirts are the 
higiiest criminal and appellate trilninals in this 
Province. The Improvements needed to bring 
the judicial ad minisl ration un-to-date. in accord 
with the growtii of tne business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 

FINANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinc(*h a sul)veiition 
of ll3. one croic pei annum is given liy the 
Goveinineiit of India out of Central Revenues. 

The Administration. 

The principal oiliccrs lu tlic jirescnt 
Administration aic . — 

If. E ihe Governor and Ayent to the Governor- 
General- H. E Lieut -(’ol Sir Ralph Griflith, 
KOSI, (’IE 'As-siimcd chaige 18(h Apiil 
1032). 

l*rtvate SVcrctu r?/— -Captain L. M. Barlow, M. c 
Aide-de-Camp — Lieut P .1. Xecn 
The llon’bJe Member oj ihe Executive Council — 
The Honb’lc Sir Geoige I'unmnghani, h (’ i K , 
C.S I , 0 B E , I C.S 

Resident, Wazirislan — Mr J. G. Aiheson, 

a I E., i.o.s., 

Judicial Conimtssioner, Mr. L. Middleton, i r s. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner — Khan 

Bahadur Kazi Mir Ahmafi Khan, B A , LL n 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioner, Mr J. S. 
Thomson, (M.E., i.c s.. 

Chief Secretary to Government, N If’ F P . — 
Mr A J. ITopkinson, i c s. 

Secretary to Government, Transferred Depart- 
ments — Major A. E. H Macann. 

Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner — T.t. 
A. L. A. Dredge. 

Financial Secretary to Government, N .W.F .P . — 
Mr. A. N Mitchell, i.C.S., (offg.) 


Assutant Secretary {General) to Government, N, 
W. F P.— Mr. W V. Rogers (offg ) 

Asstt. Financial Secy, to Govt , N.W.F.P. — S. 
Ata Eiahi Siddidi 

Indian Personal Assistant, II E. the Governor — 
Khan Bahadur Sultan Mabd Khan. 

Secretary, Public Works Department — Mr. G. M 
Ross, I s K 

Inspector-General of Civil Ilogpitals and 
Prisons — Bt (’ol H il Thoihurn, C.i E., 
M B eh B (Glas ), i.m s , 

Inspector-General of Police — M H O de Gale 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — II. LilJi'*, 

I P 

Director of Public Instruction — T. C Orgill, M A., 

I E R. 

Superintendent, Archccological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — ^Mahammad Hamid Kuvaishi, BA 
District and Sessions Judge — Captain Abdur 
Raimn Khan 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, PeJmwar 
and Hazara —M. Maliomed Abkai Khan. 

Capt H. 1) Rushton (Deiajat.) 

Political Agents. 

Majoi H H. Johnson, C I e , Mm, Dir Swat 
and Chitial. 

Major C. S Sera’lc, M o , Kliyber. 

(-apt G. C L Crichton, North Waziiistan. 
Mdjoi C. C. H Smith, Kurram. 

(’apt. H A. Barnes, South Waziiistan 
Deputy Commissioners 
Capt. Iskaiidor Mirza, Hazaia. 

A D. F Diindas, I (,' R , l^eshawtar. 

Captain A J. Dniig, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Major G L Mallam, Bar-at-Law, Kohat. 
Captain E. H Cobb, o.B E. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K c s.i., from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Roos-Keppel, ti c i e., K.o S i , fioin 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon'ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.c.s i., 
KOIE., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.c.v.o., 
C.S I., I.c s., from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.o I.B., c S.T., I C.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.c.i.E , c s i., 
i.c^s,, from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
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The Hon’ble K. B. Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
Khan of Zaida {President). 

K. B. Abdul Ealiim Khan, m.b.e,, Bar-at-Law 
{Deputy President). 

Sheekh Abdul Hamid, b.a , ll b. {Secretary). 
Ex-Officio Members and Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Sir George Cunningham, K c i E , 
c s.l , O.B E., Executive Councillor. 

The Hon’ble K. B Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum 
Khan, k c.i e , Minister to the Government, 
N.W.F.r. 

Officials Nominated Members. 

Thompson, Mr J. S , i c.s , Revenue and Division 
Commissioner, 10, The Mall, Peshawar 
Cantonment. 

Macann, Capt. A E. H , Secretary to Govern- 
ment, 'J’ransftsrrcd Departments, Peshawar 
Cantonment. 

de Gale, Mr H O , Inspector-General of Police, 
Commissioner Hoad, Peshawar Cantonment 

Ross, Mr G M , ii \ Chief Engineer & Secretary 
to Government, N W P P , P W.D 

S. Raja Singh, ma., ll.b , 1, Cavalry Lane, 
Legal Remembrancer to Government, Pesha- 
war Cantonment. 

Non-Officials Nomin\ted Members. 

Allah Nawaz Khan, Nawabzada, Representative 
ot general interests, Dcra Ismail Khan. 

Khan Ghulam Rabbani Khan, B A , LL B (Alig ), 
Representative of general interests, Manselira, 
Hazara District. 

Hassaii Ah Khan, Sultan , Khan Sahib, of Boi, 
Representative of general interest, Boi, 
Manselira Tahsil, Hazara District. 

Khan Malik-kur Rahamaii Khan, Kayani, m a , 
Representative of general interests, Sahpur, 
Kohat District. 

Naiinjan Singh Bedi, Baba, b a , Representative 
of general interests, Gaiij Street, Peshawar 
City. 

Elected Members. 

Khan Abdul Gliafur Khan, Hashtnagar (Muham- 
madan), Bar-at-Law, Peshawar. 

Abdul Qayum Khan, Mr., b.a , ll b (Alig ), 
Outer Mansehra (Muhammadan), Mansehra, 
Hazara District. 

Abdur Rahaman Khan, Arbab, Doaba-cum- 
Daudzai (Muhammadan), Gan Gulla, Post 
Office, Nahaqui, Peshawar District. 

Khan Abdul Hamid Khan, Kundi, B A., ll.b. 

North-West Frontier Province (Land- 
holders), Pleader, Gul Imam, Dera Ismail Khan 
District. 


' Baz Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Kohat East (Muhammadan), Ten, Kohat 
District. 

Ghulam Haider Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bannu 
North (Muhammadan), Bazar Ahamad Khan, 
Bannu District. 

Ghulam Hassan Ah Shah alias Hassan Gul Pir, 
Kohat West (Muhammadan), Naryab, Kohat 
District. 

Khan Hidayatullah Khan, Peshawar District 
(Landholders), Umarzai, Tashil Charsadda, 
Peshawar District. 

KhanHabibullah Khan, b.a , LL B. (Alig.), Bannu 
South (Muhammadan), Pleader, Lakki, Bannu 
District. 

Hamidullah Khan, Khan Baliadur Nawab, 
Razzar-cum-Amazai (Muhammadan), Torn, 
Peshawar District. 

Hazara Tsher Das, Rai Bahadur Lala, M A , ll b., 
(Non-Muhammadan), Nawanshahr, Hazara 
District, 

Karam Chand, Rai Bahadur, o b e., Mardan 
(Non-Muhammadan), Peshawar Cantonment. 

Khuda Baksh Khan, Malik, b A , LL B , Other 
Towns (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dera Ismai 
Khan. 

Ladlia Ram, Lala, BA., LL B , Kohat-cum-Bannu 
(Non-Muhammadan), Pleader, Bannu City. 

Muhammad Zaman Khan, Khan Sahib, Hazara 
Central (Muhammadan), Ktialabat, Hazara 
District. 

Klian Muhammad Abbas Khan, Inner Mansehia 
(Muliammadan), Mansehia. Hazara District. 

Muhammad Shaiif Khan, Arbab, B A , Khalisa- 
cum-Bara (Muhammadan), Land Varghajo, 
Peshawar Distric-t 

Muhammad Ayub Khan, Mr , Mt^.rdan Kamalzai- 
cum-Baizai (Muhammadan), Khandi Khan 
Khelaii, Hoti, Peshawar District 

Mchar Chand Khanna, Rai Sahib Lala, B a., 
Peshawar City (Non-Muhammadan), Saddar 
Bazar, Peshawar Cantonment. 

Nawabzada Nasriillah Khan, Dera Ismail Khan 
East (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dcra Ismail 
Khan 

Pir Bakhsh, Mr , m A , ll b. (Alig ), Peshawar 
City (Muhammadan,) Pleader, Kissa Khani, 
Peshawar City. 

Jagat Singh, Sardar, Narag Banker and 
Merchant, North-West Frontier Jhovinoe 
(Sikh), PeshaAvar Cantonment. 

Rochi Ram, Rai Sahib Lala, Dcra Ismail Khan 
(Non-Muhammadan), Contractor, Dera Ismail 
Khan 

Samundar Klian, Mr , Hazara East (Muhamma- 
dan), Banda Pir Klian, Hazara District. 

Taj Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, o B E., 
Nowshcra (Muhammadan ), Badrashi, Now* 
slier a. 
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The Province of Asaain, omitting the partly I 
administered and unadmiiilstcred tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area I 
of some 67,834 square miles. It includes the j 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
mil Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal | 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. I'hese two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Kange, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 0,247,857, of whom 445,606 were in 
Manipur. Of the population in 1931, nearly 5i 
millions were Hindus, over 2| millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
43 per cent, of the population speak Bengali, 2 1 
per cent, speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari,Kepali and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 187, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 
Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difiicult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Bice is the staple food crop, nearly 4,857,567 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Tcrai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the mos'. important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consists of 4,31,782 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 35,934 acres are devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. I 

Bainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23'39 to 241*76 inches. The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520*09 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84*8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severitv 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhlmpur j 
districts, where about 186,31 8 tons were raised I 
in 1034. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi I 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in ' 
Lakhlmpur and Cachar. i 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the| 
memoirs of the Ceological Survey of India. It I 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved bolt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture Is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than other parts of India. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Bivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Qoalundo and Dibrugarh. 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There are two trunk roads on either bank of the 
Brahmaputra parts of which are metalled or gra- 
velled and the rest unmetalled and excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to 
Cherrapunjee and also between Dimapur, on the 
Assam Bengal Hallway, and Imphai, the capital of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting 
Siiillong with the Surma Valley, has been 
completed and opened to traffic. The Govern- 
ment of Assam had in 1928 carried out a consi- 
derable programme of road improvement and 
I another programme is at present bemg launched 
j which aims at the improvement of nearly 300 
! miles of road either by metalling or gravelling 
and the construction of 6 big bridges. The work 
has already been undertaken. Kvlcka roads are 
being mamtained by means of mechanical plant 
which has proved successful in maintaining, 
throughout the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles. Motor traffic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads has been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Hallway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Hallway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Huls to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Hallway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra VaUeys. A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Hallway. The Eastern Bengal 
Hailway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Hangapora from Tangla 
junction; along the North Bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been opened to traffic. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position for 1935-36 is set out in the 
following table : — 


Principal Beads of Revenue — Trs. 

Taxes on Income . . . . . 220 

Salt 15 

Land Revenue . . . . . . 1,14,00 

Excise 3.157 

Stamps . . ... 17,55 

Forest .. .. .. .. 1,237 

Registration . . . . . . . 1,56 


Railways — 

State Railways — 

Gross receipts . . 

Deduct — Working expenses . . 

Net receipts 

Subsidised Companies 

Total 

Debt Services — 


Interest ^ 

Civil Administration — 

Administration of Justice . .. 1,S0 

Jails and Convict Settlements 59 

Police . . . . . . 1,63 

Ports and Pilotage . 

Education . . . 3,33 

Medical 1,80 

Public Health 88 

Agriculture . 99 

Industries . . . . . . . 5 

Miscellaneous Departments . . . . ^ 

Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements — 

Civil Works 8,09 

Miscellaneous — 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation . . 19 

Stationery and Printing . . . 43 

Miscellaneous . , . . . . . . 81 


Contributions and Assignments to and from the 


Central Government — 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 900 

Revenue in England 

Capital Revenue — 

Recoveries of loans and advances by 
the Assam Government . . . . 5,08 

Loan from the Provincial Loans Fund 55,20 

Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt 1,017 

Government Press — 

Depreciation Fund . . . . . . 8 

Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account . . 1,60 

Suspense 

Civil deposils . . . . . . . . 42 

Total receipts 2,84,06 

Opening Balance .. 

Grand total 2,84,06 

Expenditure .^ — 

Reserved Subject — 

Land Revenue . . . . . . 16,86 

Stamps . , . . , , . . 44 

Forest 11,60 

Forest 33 

State Railways 44 

Subsidised Companies 


Trs. 

Miscellaneous Railway expenditure. . . . 1 

Construction of Railways 

Navigation, Embankments, Drainage Works 62 

Interest on ordinary Debt 6,17 

Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt . . . . . . 10,17 

General Administration . . . . 26,51 

Administration of Justice .. .. 10,24 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 4,97 

Police (other than Assam Rifles) . . 27,69 

Police (Assam Rifles) . . . . 3,26 

Ports and Pilotage . . . . . 24 

Scientific Departments . . . . 3 

Education (European) ... 80 

Medical 1 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 71 

Civil Works 41,27 

Famine Relief and Insurance 5 

Superannuation Aliowances and 

Pensions 20,58 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 2,68 

Miscellaneous 4,10 

Extraordinary charges . . . . Nil 

Contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment by the Provincial Governmen t 

Total Reserved Subjects . , . . 1 ,89,73 

Transferred Subjects — 

Land Revenue 

Excise .. .. 5,50 

Registration . . . . . . . 1,58 

General Administration . . . . 1,05 

Scientific Departments ... 1 

Education (other than European) . . 82,61 

Medical 13,67 

Public Health 7,03 

Agriculture . . . . . . . 7,46 

Industries 1,95 

Miscellaneous Departments . . . . 1 

Civil Works 3,74 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 60 

Miscellaneous 2,61 

Total Transferred subjects . . . . 77,61 


Capital Expenditure — 

Forest capital outlay not charged to 
revenue 

I Civil Works not charged to revenue. 

Payment of commuted value of pen- 
sions not charged to revenue . . 1,58 

Payment of gratuities retrenched personnel 9 
Government Press Depreciation Fund 8 

Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund 10,17 
Loans and advances by the Assam 
Government .. .. .. 1,44 

Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account . . 8,12 

Suspense 

Expenditure in England . . . . 11,18 

Civil deposits ... . . ^ 

Total expenditure 2,84,06 

Closing balance Nil 

■Grand Total 2,84,06 
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Administration. 

The provioce of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huee territory then under 
him. In 1906, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was deeided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighl»our and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Prssidenev of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1019 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and Judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks ot earthquake. 

Governor. 

H. E. Sir Michael Keane, K.C.s.l , CIE., i.e.s 
Executive Council. 

The Hon'ble Rai Baliadur Promode Chandra 
Datta, C.I K 

The Hon’ble Mr. W L. Scott, C.I.E., i.e.s. 
Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Maula d Abdul Hamid, b.l. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, bo.. 
Personal Staff op His Excellency the 
Governor. 

Private Seeretarj/f Capt R E Peel, The Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infanti y, 

Atde-de-Camp, Capt. W. 15. Armstrong, 8th 
King George’s Own Light Cavalry. 

Honorary Aide-de^Camp, Subadar-MaJor Sardar 
Bahadur Nainsing Mall, i d s.m.< o b s i. 
IIonorary-Aide-de^Camp, Lt -Col. J P. Moran, 

V.l). 

Secretaries, etc., to Government. 
Chief Secretary, J. A. Dawson, c.i.E , i.c s. 
Secretary to Government (Finance and Revenue), 

H. M. Prichard, i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government (Transferred Depart- 
ments), H. G. Dennehy, i.o.s. 

Under Secretary to Government, G. R. Kamat. 

I. e.s. 


Under Secretary (Transferred Departments), 
N. N. Phukan, b.l. 

Secretary to Government (Legislative Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
A. L. Blank, I.C.S. 

Secretary to Government in the P. W, D., 
E. P. Bure, I.S.R., c I E. 

Add dional Secret ary, C S Mullan, I c s 
Joint Seeretam Judidal Department, ’J’ E. 
Furze, J r (olfg ) 

Su pet intending Engineer, B. F. Taylor, l.S.E. 
Under Secretary, P,W.D., All Ahmad, I.S.E. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart- 
merits, A. V. Jones, i s.o , v.i). (on deputation). 
Rai Sahib S C Dutt (otfg.) 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Ciml), D C. Das 
(on special duty) S C G )swami (offg ) 
Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P.W.l) ), A. B. 
Dutt 

Heads op Departments. 

Director of Land Records & Survey I. G. 
Registration, etc., S P Desai, i.c s. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society & Village Authorities, S L. 
MehLi, I.C S. 

Director of Agriculture,! N. Cliakrabarty 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department 
it 11 Sahib S. C. Ghosh (Tompy ) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, A, J. W. Milroy 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Khan Bahadur Muham- 
med Chaudhun 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Adminutrator-Qeneral, A. h. 
Blank, I.C.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, T. E Fuize 
J P (olTg ) 

Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small 
Inspector-General of Ciril Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. C. B. Palmer 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. D. Murison. 
Chief Engineer, E. P. Burke, e i e ,i s.e. 

Governors. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, k.c.s.i., K.C.I.E., 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marns, K.C.S.I., E.C.I.E., 1922. 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.c.s.i., K.O.I.B., 1926. 

Sir William James Reid, k.c.i.e., C.S.I., 1925. 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K.c.s.i., 
1927. 

Sir Michael Keane, k c S.i., c.i e , 1932. 

Sir Abraham James Lame, K.c.l e., 1985. 

Sir Michael Keane, k c s.i., c i e., 1935. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'ble Maulavl Faizniir All 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. L. S^ott, c i E , i.c.s 

The Hon’ble Eai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta, c.i e. 


{President), 
I Ex-officio), 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected. 


ELECPEP MEMBERS. 


The Eev. J. .T. M. Nichols-Roy 
Babu Sanat Kumar Das 
Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti 
Babu Blrendra Lai Das 
Babu Kalicharan Mu( hi 
Babu Gnpendrolal Das (’haudhuri 
Babu Jitcndra Kumar Pal Chaudhuii 
Babu Chiratan Mochi . . 

Mr. Sasanka Mohan Das 
Kumar Pramathcsh Chandra Bania . 
Srijut Rohini Kuraar Chaudhuri 
Srijut Bepin Chandra Chose 
Kai Bjihadur Rajanl Kanta Chaudhuri 
Rai Sahib Dalim Chandra Bora 
Kumar IBiupendra Karain Deb 
Rai Bahadur Bnndaban Chandra Goswami 
Srijut Jofjendra Nath Gohain. . 

Srijut Kasi Nath Saikia 
Srijut Mahendra Nath Gohain . . 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta . . 

Srijut Sarveswar Bania 
The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid 
Haji Idris Ali Barlaskar 


Shillonf? (General Urban). 

Silchar (Non-Mub.iminadan Rural). 
Hailakandi ditto. 

Sylhet Sadar ditto. 

Sunam"anj ditto. 

Habiiganj (North) ditto, 

xiabiiganj (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Kariinganj ditto. 

Dhubri ditto. 

Gauhati ditto. 

Goalpara ditto. 

Barpata ditto. 

Te/pur ditto. 

Mansaldai ditto. 

NowKon.> ditto. 

Silmsar ditto. 

.Torhat ditto. 

Golaghat ditto. 

Dibrugarh ditto. 

North Lakhimpur ditto 

Svlhot Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Rural), 

Cachar ditto 


Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Munawwar All 
Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury 
Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan . 

Maulavi Abdul Khahqiie Chaudhury . . 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahmud Ali 
Maulavi Abual Mazld Ziaoshshams .. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizanar Rahman 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Nuruddm Ahmed 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali 

Mr L J Godwin 

Mr G E Ray Tier 

Mr. A. J Richardson 

Mr. F W Hockeiihull ... 

Mr. W. E. D Cooper 

The Hon’ble Rai Baliadur Kanak Lai Barua . 


Svlhet Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunamganj ditto 

Habigahj (North) ditto. 

Tlabipan) (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Karimganj ditto 

Dhubri ditto. 


Goalpara curn South Sal- ditto, 
mara Thana. 

Kamrup and Darrang ditto 
cum Nowgong. 

Sibsagar fum Lakhimpur ditto, 
Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Valley Planting, 

Ditto. 

Commerce and Industry, 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 
Officials. 

J A. Dawson, 0 i.E. I H. G. Dennchy. 

E P. Burke, c i e G. A Small 

H M Prichard. I 


Non-Officials. 


Sreejukta Atul Krishna Bhattacharya. 

Srijut Mahendra Lai Das. 

Khan Bahadm Maulavi Muliammad Mashraf. 
Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das. 


Rev Taiiurain Saikla representing the labouring 
classes. 

Siibadar-Major Sardar Bahadur Jangbir Lama, 
o.B I , I D s M , (representing the inhabitants 
of Ba(diward Tracts). 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramat Ali, Jorhat. 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Piovince 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
tlie Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the Inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political conn<'ction of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
motect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachl, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Boiiert Sanderaan who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Slbi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Ghotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
Briti^ Government and retained at Sir Bobcit 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and In the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 8. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
tue Baluch, as anile, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 108 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,665 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Harnai on the Sind-Pishin Railway and in 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal In 1929-30 
was 16,959 tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
Zhob District near Hindubagh. The chrome 
output fell off owing to poorer demand. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1929-30 amounted 
to 17,906 tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-Genera) and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. Tlie keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the fend, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the Bering of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Ghagai 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 



Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
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Agent to the Qovemor-Qeneral and Chief Com- 
missioner in BaliLchistant The Hon’ble Lt.- 
Col A. E. B. Parsons. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner ^ B. J. 

Gould, c.M a., c.i B., ICS. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor ■‘Oeneral\ 
and Chief Commissioner^ Major L. W. 
Galbraith, m c. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in the Public Works Department, Brigadier 
Dawson, M 0. 

Assistant Secretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General and Chief Commuswner, Major J. 
E. Lidicrth, m.b.e. 

Under Secretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Aymt to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner, E. F. Lydall, Esq , l.c s. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta, Lt -Col S. Williams, 0 B B. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Quetta, Captain B. Woods Balb'rd, i.A. 
Political Agent in Kalat and Political Agent in 
charge of the Bolan Pass and of Chagai District, 
H. Weightman, l.c s. 

Assistant to the Political Agent in Kalat and of 
CVwflrai, Captain 11 G E. W Alban 
Ass'istant Political Agent, Mekran, Panjgur, 
Captam M. 0. A. Baig. 

Political Agent, Sibi, G F. Squire, Esq , I C S. 
Ass'istant Political Agent, Sibi, M. Worth, 
l.c s, 

A ssistant Political Agent and Colonisation Officer, 
Nasirabad Sub-Division, District Sihi, G C. 
S. Curtis, ICS 

Political Agent, Loralai, Lt -Colonel R G. Hindc 
Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, G, E. 
Emerson, i.c.s. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Fort, Sandeman, Major 
de la Fargue, i.A. 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Capt V. V. D. 
Willoughby. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Major J. Roger, IMS. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This IS a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal. Port Blair, the headquarters ol 
the Admimstration, is 780 miles from Cah utta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 miles from 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Government chartered 
steamers. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and that ot the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles. Of the former 15 .74 
square miles are cleared and partly under 
cultivation, the remaining area being dense 
forest. The population enumerated at the 
Census of 1931 was 29,463 of whom 7,631 were 
convicts. The number of convicts on 31st 
March 1932 was 7,672. 


Ports • — Port Blair and Bonlngto in tlie 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Nicobars. Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products fiom the Nicobars. 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 

Commissioner. A jienal settlement was es- 

tablished at Port Blair in 1858 and is the largest 
and most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner, W. A. Cfjsgrave, C.I.E., 

I.c.s. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
18 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
rippu of Seilugapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions ot a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
IS at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief author*ty is the 
Commissioner who*«e headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created m 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
comjH'tition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put IS exported to France. 

Chief Commissioner , Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col. 

C. T. C Plowden, c i B. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Pindariwar Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty -five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, tiie industrial 
population being principally employed m the 
cotton and other industries. The pnucjpal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chxef Commissions, The Hon. Lt.-Col. Sir 

G. D Ogilvie, K C.I E., c.s.i. 
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Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrage 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew ot a Eritish Indian buggalow wrecked 
m the neighbourhood Ni'gotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Oovernmtuit of Ilombay despatched a force 
under Major Baillic which captured Aden on 
January 19th, 18119. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a ciri umference of about 
15 miles and conneetc'd with tlie mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of Hat ground 'J’he highest 
peak on the wall of prei ipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old Crater which constitutes Aden 
IS 1,725 feet above sea level Bugged spurs, 
with valleys betw’ccn, radiate from the centre 
to the circumterence of the < rater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden pioper, 
was obtained by pun base in 1808 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 sipiare 
miles in' extent, was subsequently purchased 
when, In 1882, it was found necessary to make 
jirovision for an overflowing population 
Attached to Aden is the island of rerun, 5 
square miles in extent, in the Straits of Jiab-el- 
Mandcb at the entrance to the Bed Sea. The 
Kuna Muria islands, which were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, w'ere attached 
to the Aden Residency until 1991, when thev 
were transl erred to the control of the British 
Besident in the Persian Gulf. 

The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 squ.ire miles 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a 
population of 48,338. The pojiulation of Peiim 
IS 1,700 largelj^ dependent on the Coal Depot 
maintained there by a commercial firm. 

The language of tlie Sc'ttleraent is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues aie spoken 
The population is chiclly Arab. The chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building. The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little 
indigo. In the hills, wheat madder, fruit, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained. The difficult iiroblem 
of w'atcr supply has recently been solved. 
An artesian supply of fresh water has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman Early in 1924 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was found at a depth ol 1,545 feet 'I’he 
artesian flow of w'ater now' rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour. A second bore was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more pioduetive 
than the first. Five more bores have since 
b.en sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water. 


Supply mains for distributing water by pije 
tonneetion to houses have been laid at Crater 
and Tawahi and several of the private houses 
have been connected to the mains Drainage 
systems at 'J'awahi and Ciater have been 
completed. 


Qimate — The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
with variations up to 102. The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive. But Aden is usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness ot the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute efficient safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries. The annual 
rainfall vanes from i inch to 8J inches, w’lth an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 


Aden Protectorate — I'he principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in protection treaty 
relations with the lintish G-overnraent, and 
their territories and dependeiu les comprise 
the Adc*n Protectorate. In April 1905 an 
Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission signed 
a convention spcLlfying a demarcated frontier 
betw ceil the A den Protectorate and the (then) 
Turkish Yemen, stretching from Shaikh Murad, 
opIKisite Perim, to the river Bana, some 29 miles 
north-east ot Dhala’, and thence north-east 
to the Great Desert (Rub’ al Khali). With 
certain iiioclincations this frontier has been 
accepted bj tlie 1'reaty of San’.'i signed on 11th 
l'’ebruary 1934 as the boundary between the 
Aden Protectorate and the territories of the 
King of the Yemen, who became ruler of 
the former Turkish possessL-ins m S W. 
Aiabia after the conclusion ot the Oieat War 
The Aden Protc'ctorate stretches eastwards 
us far as R.is Dhaioab All, to include the 
Jladhramaut and the territories of the Sultan 
of Qishu, bordering upon Oman, and comprises 
in all about 42,000 square miles 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 
an island about 1 382 square miles in extent 
lying off Cape Guardafui on the African coast. 
Sokotra is included m the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of a treaty between the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 * its population 
is said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoral inland, 
and fishing on the coast The Aden Protectorate 
which IS under the control of the Resident and 
Commander-m-Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, is not diiectly administered, 
and biiicc the withdrawal of a small British 
Garrison from Dhala* in 1906 no military posts 
have been maintained m tribal territory. 

Administration. — The administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but new arrangements came 
into operation in 1928 The Imperial Govern- 
ment is now responsible for the military and 



The Home Government. 


political situation in Aden and the Aden 
Protectorate. The Bcttlement of Aden itself 
remains under the Government of India. The 
financial settlement required by this division 
of authority provides for the payment by India 
to Imperial Revenues of £259,000 a year for three 
years and thenceforward of £150,000 a year. 
The larger amount is considerably less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues 
under the former system of control. 

The administrative control of the Settlement 
of Aden was transferred from the Bombay 
Government on 1st April 1932, when Aden 
was formed into a separate province under the 
direct control of the Government of India. 

The administration is vested in a Ghief 
CoimmssioiH'r wlio is also Resident and Com- 
inandcr-m-Chief Since the introduction of the 
dual control icteired to above, the Resident’s 
post IS to be held alternatively by an Otticer 
of the Indian Service and a member of the 
Colonial Service The District of Aden (’ourt 
is the Colonial Court of Admiralty under Act 
XVI of 1891, and its iirocedurc as such is regulat- 
ed by the juo visions ot the Colonial Courts 
of the Admiialty Act, 1890 (53 and 54 Vic. 
( ihapter 27) The laws in force in the Settlement 
are generally speaking those in force in India, 
.supplemented on ceitain points by speiial 
regulations to suit local conditions The 
management of the port is under the control 
of a Board of Tiustees formed in 1888 The 
pniKipal business of the Port Trust in lecent 
years has been the deepening of the harbour 
so as to allow vessels ot large size to enter and 
leave at all states of the tide The police 
lorce, consisting of land, harbour and armed 
police, has been reoigauised 
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Chief Commissioner and Resident and 
Commander-in- Chiefs Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Bernard Raw^don Reilly, K c M G., 
c.l E , o.B E 

Officer Commamhnq British Forces, Air Vife- 
Marsiial L Go^'Sage, d s o , M.c 

District and Sessions Judge, A G. W ells, I.Q.S. 
PolUtcal Secretary, Lieutenant-(’olonel M. C. 
Lake. 

Chairman of the Port Trust and Settlement, 
J V Alexandei , M Inst C.e. 

Civil Secretary, Captain M. C. Sinclair. 

Ciml Adimmstratu'c Medical Officer, Port 
Health Officer ami Medical Officer iic B (i. 
Hospital — Lieut -Colonel E S Phipsoii, 
V 1 E 1) s o , I M s 

Commandant of Police, R B Ildslam, J.l*. 
Government Agent, Perim, J Pape. 

The island of Kamaran in the Red Sea about 
200 miles north of Pmim was taken by the 
British from the Turks in 1915, and is admini- 
stered by the Government of India through 
a Civil Administrator under the control of the 
Chief CoininihSioner of Aden. It has an area 
of 22 square miles and a jiopulation of about 
2,200 A quarantine station for pilgrims 
travelling to Mecca from the East is maintained 
on the island under the joint control of the 
Government of India and the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

Ciml Administrator, Captain I>. Thompson 

IJndei the new Petlcral constitution for India 
it IS pioposed io separate Adiui liom India 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sent^ for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
J*:ast India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was leduced 
and Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the hncal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
TJndei the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vesiied either In the Board 
cf Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to give orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
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The Home Government. 


State with hie Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in praotics the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits. The period 
of oDflce was reduced from 7 to 6 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persons j 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now is about £230,000. In conformity 
with the spirit of the xOlO Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretarj 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues. 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office administrati\ e expenses is about £115,000. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October 1st, 1P20, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
ment stores in England and the Indian Stu 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the pavment of 
Civil leave ailowanoes and pensions, the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I C S. ' 
and For^t probationers after first appeint- 
ment, the maxing of arrangements for officers i 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 


of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publications, etc. The staff of the 
S<ores Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rest of 
the staff, are at India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, 
1 built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for construction and equipment of £324,000. 
There could be no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the exterior; but there 
i are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 

S roclaimthe Eastern association of the place, 
loreover the Exhibition Hall (typically Indian 
: in design) has five windows on two sides for 
display specimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 

Parliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep parliament In closer touch with 
Indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few years. 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
Tidia is 1,808,079 nquure miles, with a popula- 
tion of 352,837,778 of people— nearly onc-fltth 
of the human race. But ot this total a very 
Urge part is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,508 
sipiare milcb with a population of 81,310,845 
I’hc Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
liajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and tlie Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small hohiings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as largo as Italy, with a population of over 
lourteen millions 'I’hev include the inhospi- 
table regions of West(‘rn Bajputana, Baroda, 
part ot the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealtli, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ol the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian State's were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible evt n to summarise 
tliem. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the iiilluonce ot the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important di'parture. 
During tlie regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Gov(‘rnment introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
consid('red whether public interests would be 
secured bv granting the light of adoption. 
Through the a])plication of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oiidh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
raeiit of itsruleis. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while wo will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to bo attempted with iinpunit: ^ we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
Internal peace and good government.’* Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Go\crnment of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
uistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occabions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 


I administration during a long minority; but 
, always with tlie undcviating inteution of re- 
I storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
I for intervention passed. Almost all states 
I possess the right of adoption m default of heirs. 

I Rights of Indian States. 

j The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. I’he Chiefs have, without excep- 
' tion, gained protection against dangers troin 
without and a guarantee that the protectoi 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts toi them in relation to toreign 
Powers and other Indian States The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their ruleis, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects arc free from the control 
ol the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its aiithoritu's , they cannot be arrested 
by che police of Jintish India without tnc per- 
niissioi) oi the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same tune scrupulously respect^ their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
IS seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benetlts which the protecting 
power obtains by its diiilomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a sliare in tlie commerce, the rail- 
ways, the poits, and the markets of British 
India Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they havi' freedom of trade with 
British India although they Icyy their omu 
customs, and tlnir subjects aic admitted to 
most ot the public ofiiccs of the British 
Government, 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foiiign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become tor all intents and 
pui poses British subjects. Where foreign 
interests arc concerned, the Paramount J’ower 
must act BO that no just cause cf offence is 
gi\cn by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are undci an obligation to refer 
to the British every question ot dis| ute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian Stale? 
have no use for a military establi^-hmcnt other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharaj all’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public oiinioD have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
’Goveruinent of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
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ance, nor from assuming tcmporaiy charge i 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficieni 
reason to do so " Of this necessity the Go\-l 
ernor-Gcneral in Council is the sole judge' 
subject to the control of Parliament. Wheie 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specifled persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
ny the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Where can- 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jiinsdie- 
f ion both over the cantonment and the civil 
st ition IS exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Goveniment arc 
exercised through Political Officers wdio, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves In the 
larger states the Government is represented 


by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor- General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the I ndian States and the Government 
of India and its Eoreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted Political Agents are similarly 
emploved in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent arc usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under Mie special supervision of the Su- 
prtMne Go^cmmcnt, and in the personal ciiarge 
of the Governor-General. 


HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercise*- full sov'creignty witliin 
his dominions, grants titles and has the pow'or i 
ot hie and death over Ins subjects Belore M)19, 1 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister i 
responsible to the Nizam, w'lth Assistant Minister I 
but an Executive (kniiicil was established wdudil 
now consists of seven members. A J.egislativc 
Council eonsifcjting ot 20 inemiicrs of wliom 12 1 
are official, 0 non-otiicial, and 2 cxtraordinarv, 
IS responsilile for making laws 'I'he adminis- 
tration IS carried on by a regular system ol 
departments on lines similar to those follow'ed 
in British India The State is divided into two 
divisions — Telingana and Mahiatw.ira — 15 

distrnts and 152 Talukas Local Boards are 
(onstitutcd in eacli District and 'I’ahika Tlie 
State maintains its own currency whuli consists 
<'t gold and silver loiiis and a large note issue. 
The rupee, known as the Osmania Si<*(a, ex- 
(hanges with tiie British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of IIO-IO-S to 100 There is a 
State postal Service and stamps for inter nal 
pm poses The Nizam niamtuins lus own army 
consisting ot IS, 41 S troops ol .illianksot which 
11,211 are Irregular and 7,207 aie Regular 
tioops, winch includes 2 battalions tor Imperial 
Serv i( e 1 ,052 strong 

Finance. — Hyderaiiad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own currency of about SJ crores, whicli is 
approximately the same as that of the (’cntral 
JTovinccs and Beliar and Orissa and double 
that of any other State After many vicissi- 
tudes, its h nances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual surplus 
of revenue from which a reserve of 9‘, crores 
has been built up This is being used partly 
as a Sinking Eund for the redemption ot debt 
and partly for the development ol the resoiin es 
ot the State The Budget estimates for the 
present year show a revenue of S73 9b lakhs 
under service heads and an expenditure of 
W57 44 lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside 
lor development, famine insurance and debt 
ledcmption The capital expenditure pro- 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 72 43 


lakhs winch includes 12 78 lakhs lor completion 
ot laige irrigation projects and 43 08 lakhs 
for ojien line works and ro.ui motor transport 
The year opened with a ( ash balance oi 
2b2 97 lakhs which is expected to be 207 12 
lakhs by the end ot the year The Government 
loans stand at about Jl.') for long term issues 

Production and Industry — The principal 
industry of tlic State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57 per cent of the population The 
common system ot land tenure is ryot wan 
About 55 per cent of the total aica is diicctly 
administeicd by the State The rest (“onsists 
of private estates of ills Exalted Highness the 
Nizain, which comprise about one-tenth of the 
total area o the State, and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Baigah nobles The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores. The iirmcijial food crops 
are millet and iice , the staple money-crops 
is cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton sods, and oil seeds Hyderabad is 
well known for its Gaoram cotton which is the 
finest indigenous cotton in India The 
total area under cotton exceeds million acres. 
Hyderabad jiossesses the most southerly oi 
the Indian coal mines and tlie wliole of Southern 
India IS dependent on It for such coal as is 
transpoited by rail The chief mine is situated 
at Singareni, which is not far from Bezw'ada 
jiimtion on the C.ilciitta-Madras line 'Jiie 
chief Tiianutactiiring industry is based on the 
cottou j)r(»duccd m the State There are 4 
large mills in existence and others are likely 
to be established, while about one-tliird of the 
(doth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local liand-looms There arc about 391 ginning 
pressing decorticating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and Hour 
mills, the total number of factories (as defined 
m the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds 
lu the State being 419 The Shaba bad Cement 
Co. which has been established at Shahabad on 
the Great Indian Benirisula Jlailw'ay line, not far 
from Wadi, supplies the whole ot Southern India 
with cement and lias at present an annual output 
of 109,450 tons 
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Taxation. — Apart from the land revenue 
which, as stated above, brings in about 8 25 
crores, the main sources of taxation are excise 
and customs. The receipts from each are 
estimated for the present year at 180 lakhs 
and 95 lakhs respectively. After these come 
interest on investments (27 lakhs), railways 
(108 lakhs) and Bcrar rent (29 lakhs). The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
duty of not more than 6 per cent, on all 
imjiorts and exports. 

Q ptwwf 11 — One hundred and thirty- 

two miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State ; also 30 miles of 
metre gauge line from Masuhpatam to Marmagoa 
At Wadi, on this section, the broad gauge system 
of the Nizam’s State Railway takes off and run- 
ning east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles. Rrom Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new hnk to Beliarshah 
strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. From Secunderabad 
the metre gauge Godaveri Valley railway runs 
north-west for 386 miles to Manrnad on the 
main lino of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to Calcutta. A metre gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad tlirough Mahbubnagar 
to the border and Is now linked up with 
Droua(‘hellam on the Madras and Southern Mah 
ratta Railway. Branch hues exist from Puma to 
Hingoli, Parbhanito Purli-Valjnatti, Kanpalli to 
Kothagudium and Vikharabad to Bidar which 
last was exten led to Purli-Vaijnath Thus, with 
branch 'ines, there are now 7y9 miles of broad 
gauge and 6Jl of the metre gauge in the State 
The Barsl Light Railway owns a short extension 
from KLurdwadi on the Bombay-Madras line to 
Latur in Osmanabad District. The Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when it was pur- 


chased by the Nizam’s Government. The 
road system is being rapidly extended in accor- 
dance with a well-considered programme. 

From June 1932 the Railway is running 
motor bus services in the city and suburbs 
of Hyderabad and on some district roads. At 
first the fleet consisted of 27 passenger 
vehicles operating a route mileage of 284 
miles. New services have been opened from 
time to time and the present motor 
mileage operated is 1,274 miles with 92 
passenger vehicles 

Education. — The Osmanla University at 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in 
Indian education, imparts instruction m all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory language. It 
has three first grade Colleges, a Medical 
College, an Engineering College and a Training 
College for teachers. The Nizam’s College at 
Hyderabad (First Grade), is however, affiliated 
to the Madras University. In 1932-33 the total 
number of educational Institutions were 4,.542, 
the number of Piimary schools In particular 
having been largely increased 

Executive Council. — Raja Rajayan Raja Sir 
Kislien Pershad Maharaia Bahadu", Yamin-us- 
Saltanath, a 0 i.e , President ; Nawab Mahdl 
Var .lung Bahadur, Political & Education 
Member , Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari, Finance 
and Railway Member , T. J. 'J'asker, Esquire, 
1 0 s , c I E Revenue and Police Member , Nawab 
Lutfud-Dowlah Bahadur, Judicial and Ecclesi- 
astical Member , Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur, 
Army and Medical Member; Raja Shamraj 
Raj want Bahadur, Public Works Member. 

British Resident . — The Hon’ble Mr. D, G. 
Mackenzie, o.i.E. 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
Bides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the nortli-west where It is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and II orth Caiiara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. it has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the inaidan) on the east. The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and Mil.tary Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,5.57,30J of 
whom over 92 per cent, arc Hindus. Kannada 
is the language of the State. 

History — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historic times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoku’s Empire ;n 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D , 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Ganges. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 


early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At tlie end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder All and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on tne fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored tlie State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty m the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government In 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
ander conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
Iri lyor, K.O.S.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 
the early age of 31, and was succeeded by the 
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present ruler His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadivar Bahadur, a.o 8 . 1 ., o.b.b., who was ins- 
talled in 1902 In November 1913, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of Mvsore. In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted in perpetuity Rs. lOi lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
stood at Rs. 85 lakhs. 

Administration ~The City of Mysore is the 
Capital ot the State but Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highnes°i 
the Maharaia is the ultimate authority in the 1 
State, and the administration is conducted I 
under his control, by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members of 
Council. The High Court consisting of the 
Chief Justice and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State — 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Representative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923, the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion, XVIII of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed. The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assemblv to be 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are ofiScial 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
whicli exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ex- 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has a Public Accounts 
Committee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees. — With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
Administration of the State, three Standing Com- 


mittees consisting of members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail- 
way, Electrical and P. W. Departments, the 
second in comiection with Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita- 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion with Finance and Taxation. 

State Troops — ^The combatant strength of 
the Military Force at the end of 1934-35 was 
1 481 of which 482 woie In the Mvsore Lancers. 
128 in the M v^oie Horse, and the remaining 873 
In the Infantry. Besides, there is a Mechanical 
Transport Crops which consists of two lorries 
(six wheeler lorries) and 4 commercial lorries 
with the necessary staff. The total annual 
cost is about 16 lakhs of rupees. The cost of 
the Police Administration during 1934-35 was 
about 19 lakhs. 

Agriculture — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
genera) system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. The Sen- 
cultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
As elsewhere in India the industry is passing 
through one of the gravest crises in the course 
of its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk. The area under mulberry during 
1934-35 had shrunk to 3 o,0(h> acres. The 
Department of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by moans of demons- 
trations, investigations and experiment. There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Marthur Nagenahally, Hunsur, Mandya 
and the coffee exj.erimental Station at Bale- 
honnur. A live-stock section has been organised 
which has been taking necessary steps for the 
improvement of live-stock. A cattle breeding 
station has been established at Parvatharay- 
anakerc, near Ajjampur in the Kadur District, 
with a sub-station at Basur A Scrum Institute 
has been opened at Bangalore for the manu- 
facture of serum and virus for inoeulatlon 
against rinderpest and other contagious disea- 
ses. There are 64 Veterinary Dhpensaries and 
Hospitals In the State under the control of the 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

Industries and Commerce — A Department 
of Industries and ('ommerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering Industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories — 
the Government Soap Factory, G-overnment 
Porcelain Factory, Government Silk Weaving 
Factory and thf' Central Industrial Workshop. 
The Department has a well-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations The 
Well-Boring Section which is engaged in the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water in the rural areas is 
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now under tlic (ontrol of the Bureau of Sanitary charcoal, pig-iron, distilling wood«alcohol, and 
Engineering department of Public Health developing subsidiary industries. A new Pipe 
Mysore is the largest jirodiieer of silk in India, Eoundry was opened there for the manufacture 
and the care and develojunent of this industry of pipes which are in great demand in several 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture towns in India. The installation of a steel 
in charge of a Sux)erintendent subject to plant is nearing completion and jiower lines 
the general control of the Director of have been already laid for supplying 
Industries and {'ommerce Arrangements have Electric energy to Bhadravati from Mysore, 
been made for the supjdv of disease-free seed and The Works are on the borders of an extensive 
a central and five taluk popular schools have forest area and practically at the foot of 
been doing good work the hills containing rich deposits of iron. 

With a view to demonstrate and impart manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
instructions m the utiiisation of the high the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
grade silk produced in the State, Government of producing 100,000 horse-^power of electric 
have established a Silk Weaving Fac'tory and energy. A 'I’rade Commissioner in London has 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore been appointed to look after the interest of 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an the trade and industry of tlie State, 
experimental basis is now working on a Finances. — The actual total receipts and 

commercial scale A factory is working at disbursements charged to Kevenue for the past 
Mysore A large plant at a cost of more five years together with the rc\ised budget esti- 
than 170 lakhs of rupees has been constructed mate for 1934-35 and budget for 1935-36 weie 
at Bhadravathi for purposes of manulacturing as below . — 


Year 

1 

j lleccipts 

Disbiii semen ts 

Surplus 

Defients. 


1 ~ Bs 

Bs. 

Ks 

“ lls 

1930-31 .. 

. ! ,3,32,3 L293 

3 94,29.342 


61 94,049 

1081-32 . 

i 3,37.47,182 

3 56 03,763 


18,56,581 

1932-33 

J 3,38,27 .523 

3, .56, 16 671 


17,88,148 

1033-34 

3,42,87,244 

3,70 92 947 


22 21,631 

1934-35 (Bevised) 

3,6,5,81,000 

3 7<) 05 000 


5 62,000 

1935-36 (Budget) 

3 77 14 000 

3,81 92,000 

82,000 



- 

- - ' 

— ' 



Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Works — Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
The river Cauvory in its eoiirse through tlio Mysore. I'he college's are efTleiently equipped 
State, possesses a natural fall of aliout 380 feet and organised and there is a training college for 
near the island of Sivasaintidram, and tins fall mc'U located at Mysore. The Maharani's 
was harncsse'd in the year 1902 for the develop- College af Mysore is a College for Women 
inent of electric power, to the extent of about There are ^8 High Schools of which (> are for 
12,000 H. P for supplying power mainly to the girls, 32.5 Middle Hchools of which 33 are for 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally giils J’roMsion has been made for teaching 
for lighting th(' cities of Mysore and Bangalore severdl vocational subjeds m general schools 
In course of tune, the demand for power witha view to giving .1 bias toveards the vocations 
increased and with a view to protecting j and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 1 vocations after their High School life. There 
tion of additional power to meet the growing are 12 Training Institutions for training teacliers 
demands, the “ Kiishnarajasagaia Beservoir’* 111 Middle and Primary Sc bools ; 3 of them arc 
called after the name of the present Maharaja tor women. 'I’he control over Primary Education 
was constructed. 1’he storage from the reser- has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
voir besides enabling the generation of electnc the Elementary Educational Begulation of 1930, 
power up to 46,000 H P. will also bring under and the Local Bodies are resiKuisible foi making 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated diieprovisionfor ext c'usion of Primary Education 
in an area snbjc’ct to more or less continuous in aeconlaiice with a dctinite piogrammc spread 
drouglit. Tlie iu'>v Canal Woiks were started o\t'r 10 ^ea^s Thc're aie also schools for ini- 
in 1927, and the mam canal is named the “Jrwin jiarting instruct ion in Agnc^ultural, Commercial, 
(yanal” after Lord lrv\ iii the then \ icciov. An Engmeeiing and other Technical subjects There 
art'* of about 9 thousand acres undei this Canal were altogc'thc'r 7,692 sc bools on 31st March 1934 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation with a strength of 3,11,957 pupils This gives 
and a Sugai Factory with a cTUshing capacity of one school to c\crv 3 8 sejuare miles of the 
about 1,400 tons ol «me per day has lu'C'ii Estab- area, and to every 83.5 persons of the popula- 
lished near by at Mand^a An iii»-tc*-date tion. The total expenditure on Education was 
Distillery has bc*cn erected as an adjunct to Us. 69,24,529 yielding an average of Ks. 1-1-3 
the Sugar Factorv. Full advantage is being per licad ot population 

taken of the available electric power for small Dewan — -Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 

industries and the electrification of towns and 0 I B., 0 b 1: 

lift irrigation. Members of the Executive Counnl — Kajaman- 

Education. — A separate University for trapravma Mr S.P. liajagopalachari, B a., u L., 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916. First Member of Council , and Mr N Madhava 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- Uao, b a , b l , Second Member ot Council, 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s Coorg. — The Hon. Lieut -Col C. T. C Plowden, 
and Maharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and three I c l B. 
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baIoda: 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four district blocks (1 ) the southern district 
of Navsan near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory, 
(2) central district north of the Karbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city, (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana , 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State is 8,164 square 
miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over 
four-fifths are Hindus. 

History. — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place m 1705. In later expeditions Rlaji 
Gaekwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
himself. Songhad was the headquarters till 
1766. After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute 
m Gujerat. His son Damaji finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaikwars ; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1 753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and thePeshwa 
In spite of the fact that Ilamaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory 
He died in 1 768, leaviYig the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in 
turn by his sonaSayaji Kao 1, Eattesing Itao, 
Mannaji Rao and Govind Rao. The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Jiombay Gov(‘rnincnt, 
who established the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arrange d 
inter aha that the foreign jiolu’V of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged Baroda was a stauncli ally of the 
British during the wars with Btiji Rao Peshwa 
the Pmdan hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao IT was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir .lames Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841. Ganjiat Rao mic- 
( ceded Sayaji Rao II in 1847. During his rule 
the political supervision of Baroda was transfer- 
red to the Supreme Government Jlis successor, 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi In 1856, 
introduced many reforms He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao in J 870. Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1875 for “ notorious misc*onduct ” 
and “ gross misgovernment,” but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attemiit to poison 
Col Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayaji Rao HI, a boy of 13 years of age, who 
was descended from a distant branch of the 
lamily was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
1875 and is the present Maharaja. He was 
invested with full powers in 1881 

Administration. — An executive council 

consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
(ontrol of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers A number of de- 
partments have been formed, which arc presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India. The State is divided into five 


Prants each of which is siib-divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of wdiich there are in all 42. 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed whicli form part of a scheme for 
local self-government There is a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
is responsible for making laws There is also a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members A High Courtat Baroda possesses 
jurisdiction over the w hole of the State and hears 
all final appeals From the decisions of the High 
Court appeals he in certain cases, to the Maharaja 
who decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
Nyuya Sabha The State Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces 
Finance — In 1932-33, the total receipts of 
the State w'ere Rs 2,47, 10,000 and the disbur- 
sements Rs 2,08,05,000. The principal Revenue 
heads were — Land Revenue, Rs 1,07,59,000 , 
Abkari, Rs 2(), 38,000 , Opium Rs. 3,47,000 , 
Railways, Rs. 20,18,000 . Interest Rs 18,45,000 , 
Tribute from other States, Rs 5,34,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry — Agriculture and 
pasture sujiport 63 per cent, oi the people. The 
prim ipal crops are rue, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapcsced, poppy, lotton, san-hemp. tobacco, 
sugaicane, maize and garden crops The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotwan tenure. 
The State contains fi‘w minerals, except sand- 
stone, which 18 quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked. There 
are 1 08 industrial or commercial concerns in the 
State registered under the State Companies' Act. 
There are four Agiuultural Banks and 1,146 
Co-operative Societies in the Baroda State. 

Communications — The B B & C. T. Railway 
crosses part ot the Navsan and liaroda prants and 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passi's through the 
Mehsana pranf A system of branch lines has 
been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prants in addition towhich the 'I’apti Valley Rail- 
way and the Bciroda-Godhra Chord line (B B <fe 
C 1 )pass through the State. The Railways owned 
by the State are about 70b 70 miles in length 
The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads m the State is 532 and 932, respt'ctively 
Education — The Education Dcpaitment 
controls 2, i71 mstitiilions of diffcient kinds in 
lOfiofwhiih English is taught The Baroda 
College 18 affiliated to the Bombay University. 
Theie aie a number ot high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes 'Ihe 
State IS “ in a way jiledged to the x>ohcy of free 
and compulsory xmniary education ” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Eighteen jier cent, of the population 
is returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Rs. 36 84 lakhs 
Capital City — Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a jioxmlation of 112,860 It contains 
a public park, a number oi fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices , and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion ot the Indian Army 
Ruler — His Highness Farzaiidi-i-Khas-i- 

Dowlat-i-Eughshia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao HI 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Samshcr Bahadur, 
G.C.&.I., G.c I.K., LJi D , Maharaja of Baroda. 
Hehvlent. — Lieut -Col. J. L R. Weir, CIK 
Dewan. — Sir V. T. Knshnamachari, kt , o.i.B 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feaiiatory State of I^as Bela 

EalaMs bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Ealat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the JChan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sara wan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachhl, 
Mekran and Kharan The inhabitants are, for 
the most part Miihanimadans of the Sunni 
sect. The area is 73,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101. 

The relations of Ealat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties o i 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of Jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushkl and Nasirabad. 

The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-l-Azam, at present a 


European Officer of the Imperial service. The 
Oovernor-General's Agent In Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State through 
the Political Agent in Ealat The revenue 
of the State is about Ks. 13 6 lakhs, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Es. 3,00,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut. Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. 
He was born in 1004. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river, 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 63,008; 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The cstiinated 
average revenue is about Rs. 3.5 lakhs. The 
ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the .Tam, is 
Mir Ghulain Muhammad Khan, who was born in 
1895 The administrative control of the State 
is exercised by the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor General and Chiet Commissioner in 
Baluchistan through the Political Agent Kalat. 
The Jam also employs a Wazlr to assist him in 
the administration of the State. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 133,886 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
ChiefshipjOne estate, and the small Biitish district 
of Aimer-Merwara It is bounded on the west 
by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State 
of Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pio- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central legion of India in 
an irregular zigzag .ine Of the Indian States, 
Chiefsliip and estate i 0 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpiir 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpui and 
Tonk) arc Mahomedan The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested ex-officw 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Governor- General ’8 Agent for the supervision of 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Rajputaiia and the Government of India 
For admini^'trative purposes they are divided 
into the following groups . — Bikaner and Siiohi 
in direct relations with the Agent to the 
Governor-General. Eastern Raj'put.ana Agency 
6 States (Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jhalawar, 
Karauliand Kotah) , Jaipur Residency 5 States 
(Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Tonk, Shahpura, 
and Lawa Estate); Mewar Jtesidency, and South- 
ern Rajputana States Agency 4 States (Mew'ar, 
Dangarpur, Banswara and Pratabgarh and 
the Kushalgarh Chiefsliip); Western Rajputana 
States Residency; 4 States (Jodhpur, Jaisalmer 
Palanpur and Danta). 

The Aravalli Hills Intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 


being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which arc traversed by considerable 
1 rivers. 

* Communicationt. — The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 3,259 miles, ol which about 
1,000 are the property of the British Governmeni . 
The B. B. <fe C. I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmcdabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian Stat*’ railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
luacMon to Hydcr.'ibad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner. 

A new Railway line from Mavli (on the 
Udaipur-Chitorgarh Railway) to Marwar Junc- 
! tion IB under construction. 

Inhabitants. — Over 60 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population arc 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerce for 2i per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent. 
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as a landed nobility, and as the kinamen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Eajpnt stocks. 

The population and area of the States are as 
follows 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1931. 

In direct political relations 
with A.O.Q . — 



Bikaner 

23,317 

936,218 

Sirohi 

2,000 

221,060 

Mewar Residency and S. R. 
S. Agency . — 



Udaipur 

12,923 

1,566,910 

Banswara 

1,599 

225,106 

Dungarpur . . 

1,460 

889 

227,544 

Partabgarh . . 

76,539 

Kushalgarh (Chief- 

338 

35,564 

ship). 

Jaipur Residency . — 



Alwar 

3,158 

749,751 

Jaipur 

Kisnaiigarh . . 

15,590 

2,631,775 

849 

85,744 

Tonk 

2,553 

317,360 

Shahpura 

705 

74 , 219 ! 

(includes 
Pargenah 
of Kachola) 

Lawa (Estate) 

20 

2,790 

Western Rajputana States 
Residency . — 



Jodhpur 

36,021 

2,125,982 

Jaisalmer 

16,007 

76,255 

Falanpur 

1,769 

347 

264,179 

Danta 

26,172 

Eastern States Agency . — 



Bundi 

2,200 

216,722 

Bharatpur . . 

1,978 

486,954 

Dholpur 

1,173 

251,986 

Jhalawar 

813 

107,890 

Karauli 

1,227 

140,525 

Kotah 

5,725 

685 804 


Udaipur State (also called KMewar was found- 
ed in about 646 A.D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned b> 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Plchola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Ldaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadhira] 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, a. o.s.i., 
ko.i.e., who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singbji Bahadur, o.cs.i.. 


G O.I.B., G.O.V.O., in 1930, is the Premier Ruling 
Prince of Rajputana. The revenue and 
expenditure of the State are now about 
80*6 laklis. Its archseological remains are 
numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Raj'putana States. The area of the 
State IB 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls. It IS thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Rajputana. Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1529, held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the Ghelotor Slshodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur After the death of 
Maha-Rawal Udai Singhji, the Ruler of Bagar, 
about 1529, his territory was divided between 
his two sons Jagmal Singhji and Prithvi Rajji, 
and the descenciants of the two families are now 
the Rulers of Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhilpal or colony 
under a iiowcrful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, 
who was defeated and slam by Maharawal 
Jagmal Singhji about 1530. The name of 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasnawara or the (jountry of Wasna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans) Nearly three centuries 
after its iomidation by Maharawal Jagmal 
Singhji, Maharawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get 
rid of the supiemaey of the Mahrattas offered 
to become a tributary to the British Government. 
In 1818, a detirute treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Unied Singhji Banswara 
has been described as the most beautiful portion 
of Rajputana , it looks at its best just after 
the rams The principal rivers are the 
Mahi, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the 
Haran. 

The present Ruler is His Highness Ray an Rai 
Maharaja Dhiraj Maharawalji Sahib Shree 
Sir Idithi Singhji Bahadur, K c I E , who was 
born on July 15, 1888, and is the 2 1st in descent 
from Mahaiawal Jagmal Singhji. His Highness 
was educated in the Ma> o College and succeeded 
his father in 1914. His Highness is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns. The State is ruled by His 
Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Bahadur with 
the assistance of tlie Biwan and the Homo 
Minister, and the Judicial and the Legislative 
Councils of which the Diwan is the President 
and the Heir Apparent, Maharaj Raj Kumar 
Sahib Shri Chandi aveer Singhji Sahib, is Senior 
Member 'I’he revenue of the State is about 
7 lakhs and the expenditure is about the 
same. 

Diwan — Mr. Jitendra S. Mehta, B.A , 
LL B. 

Home Mmtsler. — Mr. Nand Lai Banerjee. 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly eoiajinsed the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Qad% of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
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and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th C^mtury. Samant Sinsh, 
Kin*? of Chltor, when driven away by Kirtipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagarand killed Chowrasimal 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Biingarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
Iiai-i*B>ayan Mahirnahendra Maharajadhiraj 
Maliarawal Shrl Sir Laksliman Singh ji Bahadur, 
K.c.s 1 , born on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 
15th November 1918 and assumed charge ot the 
administration on the 16th February 1928. No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaijuir, being 65 miles 
distant and 'J'alod on Ahmedabad side, being 
about 70 miles distant. Revenue about 
8 lakhs. 

Partab^arh State, also called the 
Kauthal, was founded in tlie sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singli. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Sahm Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Rs 15,000 formerly paid to Delln. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty by 
which the Stat** was taken under Tirotcction 
was made in 181 8. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Rs. 36, ,350 British currency. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maiiarawat 
Ram Singhji Bahadur who was burn in 1908 and 
succeeded in 1929. The State is governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee ul 
memliers styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Kevenue about b^akhs ; expenditure nearly 5 1 
lakhs. The financial administration is under 
the direct siiperNRion of tiie State 

Jodbpur State is the largest in Rnjputan.i 
with an area oi 3(5, (i2l square miles and a popula- 
tion of 2 4 millions, o1 vliich 8.3 jiei leiit. are 
Hindus, 8 pel cent. Miisaliuans and the lest 
Jams and Aiiiiiiists. The greater part of the 
eoimtr^ is an and region It im])roveb gradually 
trom a mere desert to eom])arati\ely fertile 
land as it proeeeds trom the West to tlie East 
The rainfall is siaidy and eapncioiis There 
are no perennial rivers and f he siipjily of sub-soiJ 
water is ^e^y limited 'J’lie only important 
river is laini 

The Maharaja of Jodlipur isthc head of the 
Rjitlioi Clan ot Bajimts and daims descent from 
Rama, the deified Ring of Avodhya The 
earliest known King ot llie (’Ian named Abhi- 
nianyu, li\ed in the filth century, tiom which 
time their history is iiureasmgly <lear After 
the br(*aking up of their Kingdom at Knnaiij 
they touTidcd this State about 1212, and the 
loundations of the .lodhpur City were laid by 
Kao Jodha in 14i>9 He abolished tlie tax 
levied by Hussain Shah ot Jaiinimi fiom Hindu 
pilgrims at Gava. His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, tlie most powerlul lulei 
of this time having an arm v ot 80,000 Rajputs, 
the Emperor Huinayun when expelled b> Shci 


Sliah in 1 542 A D. had sought refuge with him. 
Raja Siir Siiigh, son of Raja Udai Singh, in 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a “ Saw'ai Raja” with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
and 3,300 Sowars iiy the Emperor Akbar. 

The admmi'-tration is carried on with the 
aid of a State Coimeil composed of His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President 
bt -Colonel 1) M Field, (' i , i A , Chief 
Minister, Rao Bahadur Tliakur Cham Singhji. 
M T.F. n , Judicial Minister, Thakiir Madho 
Singliji Hornf Minister and Mr S. G. Edgar, 
1 s K , i> w. Minister There is also an Advisory 
(’ommittee representing the great body of 
Sardars who hold as much as five sixths of the 
total area, to aid the administration with 
opinion on matters affecting general customs 
and usage in the country. 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1033-34 was Rs 1,49,14,00.5 and the expenditure 
Rs 1,10,60,990 'J 'he Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Siiicii to Luni Junction 
and M.irwar\run(“fion to Kuehaman Road with 
Its bran<li(‘S on all sides in the territories of 
the state is the priniipal railway while the 
B B C I Bailway runs across a portion 
ol the soiiih-easterii border The famou*' 
maible quarries of Makrana as well as the 
Salt J,ake at Sambhai are situated in Jodhpur 
ten itory 

Jaisalmer State is o»c of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area ot 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sii Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetual friendship with the Britisii Government 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and (ihotani 
which had formerly lielonged to Jaisalmer 
w'ere restored to the State The population 
aicoriliiig to the eeiisus of 1931 is 67,652 The 
present Ruling Pinu c is His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiiaj Raj Rajeslmar Maliarawalji Sir Jawahir 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, Yadukul, Chandrabhal 
Rnkau-ud-T»owla, MnzafTer Jang, Bijaimand, 
K C S J. Revenue about tour Lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Cliiefs of Sirolii are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built m 1425. The city suffered 
in tile eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maliaiajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Samp Ram Singh Bahadur, G C I E., K C.S 1 
The State is ruled by tlie Maharao with the 
assistance of Ministers and other officials. 
Revenue about lOj lakhs. 

Jaipur IS the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tana. It consists i or the most part of level and 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh,and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whose court, th e fi\ e Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 
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The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Kajputs, which ciaims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. This dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
Dulha Rai, one of its most early rulers, made 
Amberthe capital ot the State in 1037 A.D. 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Frithvl Raj hud given his sister in 
marriage to him. 

His Highness fhe present Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singh II Bahadur was born on 2l8t August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Rajawat Hou^e of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir {b 22nd October 1931). His second 
marriage with the daugliter of ids late 
Ifiglincss Maharaja Shii Sumer Singhji Baliadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
! was invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931 His Highness was appointed Honorary 
J/ieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
\pril, 1931, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st January, 1934 
In 1933, Ills Highness took his Polo Team to 
Kngland, wdiorc it achieved exceptional success, 
up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments ills Highness again visited England 
iTi 1935, sailing from Bombay on the 9th May 
and returning to Jaipur on the (>th Hei»tember 
While in England His Highness was invested 
l)V his Majesty the Kmg Emperor with the 
insignia of 0 c i k winch distinction was 

lonforied on him on the 3rd June, 1935 
V Chief Court of Judicature w.is established in 
1 021 The army ennsiats td Cavalry, Tnlantry 
I ransport and Artillery The normal re vcnucis 
.ibout one crorc and twenty-live lakhs. 

According to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 26,31,775. In area 
itis 16,682 square miles. 

Kishangarh State ib in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
st,rii)8 of land separated from each other, witli 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the nortliern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
Hat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
I'tdong to the Ratiior clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Klshan Singh (second 
''')!) of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
iounded the town of Kishsngarh in 1611. The 
' "esent ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
i a'and Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dlkshit Yag- 
arain Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 
-0th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
la>o College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
>ma Examination. He was married to the 
‘'ter of Raji Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
915 He went to England and travelled on the 
< ontinent with His Late Highness in 1921. On 
de demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
'uiber 1926, he succeeded to the Gadl on the 


24th Hovemher 1026. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 
7.5 lakhs and expenditure 6.5 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Hajputana in 

a separate chief ship under the prutection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and tlien became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chiefship on 31st December 
1 929. The chiefship is under minority Adminis- 
tration. Revenue about Rs. 60,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler ot 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Cliauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperoiB in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Maratiias and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwaii 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur. He was horn on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Heir apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Bagadur Singhji. Revenue about 
13 lakhs Hall and 3^1 l..khs Kaldar. 

Tonk State — ^I’arlly in Rajputana and 
partly m Central India, consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afirhaii tribe The founder ot the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
General of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806. 
Holkarbestow'cd grants of land on him in Raj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to liim was consolidated into tlie present 
State The present iluler of the State is His 
Highness Said-ud-Danla, Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur 
Saulat-i-Jang, (5 c T v who ascended the Masnad 
in 1930. Tlie a<lministration is eonducted by 
the Naw^ab in consultation with tlie Councilof four 
members, ri"., (1) Major K R Burnett, OB.t , 
PrmcJi»al Ollicial and Adviser to His Highness, 
Vice President, State Conned, and Finance 
Member; (2) Khan Bahadur Sz Mohammad 
Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home Member, (3) Khan 
Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Bakhsh, o.b u , Judicial 
Member, (4) Sheik M. Mohd Ghiilam Baha- 
uddm, Revenue Member. 

Revenue . . Rs. 21,68,108 Expenditure 

20,34,175 

Secretary * — M Hamid Husain, B.A. 

Shahpura State. —The ruling family 
belongs to the Se^'Sodia Clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujau Singh, son of Maharaj Siirajmal, the 
second sou of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 


0 
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Later on Eaja Ran Singh ji received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Ruler is Rajadhiraj Sri Umaid 
Singhji Baliadur. The State enjoys perma- 
nent honour of nine guns salute. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
arc Jats, of the Sinsmwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 6,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Ilolkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a w'ar. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal m 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharam Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Corabermcre, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the iisurpe^r was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful Indr to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatj'ur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny During the groat War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government The Bharat pur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and tin 
Mule Transpoit Corps served ill all theatres of 
war except Africa The present Ruler is 
His Highness Shrl Maharaja Brijendra Sawai 
Brijendru Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, 
who was born in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Eisheu Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1029. 

Revenue Rs. 81,07,000. 

Dtaolpur State* — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dliolpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers Even- 
tuall> the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1506 Siirjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1701 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 bv the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1806 


the Governor- General transferred Gwalior an^ 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baseri, Sepau and Rajakliera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi Major His 
Higlmess Rais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Dilcr Jang Jai Deo, K O.s i., K c V.O., 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. 

Karauli State*— A State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Rajputana States Agency, lying between 
26® and 27® north latitude and 76® 30'and 77® 30 ' 
east longitude* Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur. 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, K C s l , Heir-apparent, 
Maharaj Kumar Ganesh Pal. Dewan — Raj 
Bhushan Pandit Shiv Kumar Chaturvedi, 
B A , M 11 A s 

Kotah State belongs to the Kara section of 
the clan of Ciiaiihan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, uj) to the l7th century, 
identical with that of the Bund! family from 
which they arc an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
Is H. U. Lieut. -Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
slnghji Bahadur. G c.s.i.,G.c.i.E.,G.B.E.,who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, h a., and Major-General Onkarsmgh, 
c.i.R. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 51 
lakhs ; Expenditure 47 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs The 
present Ruler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Alaharaj Rana Rajendra Singhji, succeeded to 
the Gadi on 13th April, 1929. He was born in 
1 900 and educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and Oxford University. The heir-apparent 
Maharaj Kumar Virendra Singh was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921. Rai Baha- 
dur Dewan Pandit Manmohan Lai Ji Langar 
18 the Dewan of the State. 

Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
Second largest in Rajputna. The population 
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of the State is 0,36,218 of whom 77 per cent, 
are Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomedans, 4 per cent. 
Sikhs and 3 per cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,027, is the third city in Bajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1405 AD by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhajl, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was “ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rals *’ and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by ihe Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tchsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Ruler, Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Ganga 
Singhji Bahadur, G.0.S I., G.c I E , G.o V 0 , 
Q B E , K C.B , ABC, LL.D , IS the 21&t of 
a long line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship He 
was born on the 13th October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
1-Hiiid Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K O.I.B. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Risala,' whose 
sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
619 strong, a Regiment of Cavalrv known 
as Dungar Lancers 342 strong, including 
His Highness’ Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artiller\ (4 guns 2*75), 236 strong, two 

sections of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong and 
(5amel Battery, 20 strong and State Band 
35 strong. At outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, His Highness immediately placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
Itisala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 
which became incorporated m the Camel Corps 
• n the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Bgypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distino>- 
tion of haying fought for the British Crown 


on three Continents, viz,, Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspicuc us political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930. His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee both in 1930 and 1031. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an oflSce which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Col. Maharaj SriBhairun Singhji Bahadur, 
K.O.S.I. A Legislative Assembly was inaugura- 
ted in 1918, and consists of 45 Members, 20 
out of whom are elected Members: it meets 
twice a year 

The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- 
way system, the total mileage being 795 85. 
The Government hr ve also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway 
from Sadul pur to llewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalraer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind. 

Hitherto there was practically no Irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the construrtlon and open- 
ing m 1927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej River has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it has 
suffered m the past. 3,39,884 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on Even larger expectations are 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
m the north of the State will bo irrigated. 

A coal mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. The Alwar House is the 
head in India of the Naruka clan who are 
descendants of ‘ Rush the eldest son of Shri 
Ram in the Solar dynasty. Raja Udai Karanji 
was the common ancestor of botli the Alwar and 
Jaipur Houses. Bar Singh, the eldest son of 
IJdai Karan ji of Amber, renounced his right 
of succession in favour of his younger brother 
Nar Singhji. Nar Singhji’sline founded Jaipur 
while in Bar Singhji’s line Maharaj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State. Before his 
death in 1791 Maharaj Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large teriitones His successor 
sent a force to co-operatc with Lord Lake in the 
War of 1803. An alliance of mutual friendship 
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was concluded with the British Government 
In that year. The present Kuler Col His Hiph- 
nesB Shri Sewai Maharaj liaj Kishi Sir Jey 
Singhji Bahadur, Gosi, oriE., who is sixth 
In succession from Maiiara] Pratap Singhji was 
born in ] 882, succeeded his father Maharaj Shri 
Mangal Singhji Dev, g C s I., in 1892 and 
assumed the Ruling powers In 1903. Nor- 
mal revenue is about 38 lakhs. His Highness 
Shri Maharaj Mangal Singhji Dev was the first 
Princeln llajputana to offer help in the defence 
of the Empire in 1888. Alwar Stote stood 
first in rcfruiting in liajputana at the time of 
the Great War His Highness enjoys a salute of 
17 guns. Owing to agrarian trouble in the 
State, His Highness was asked by the Govern- 
ment of India to reside outside the State for 
an indefinite period in 1933 and the State is 
now being governed by an Administrator 
The capital Alwar is on the li. B. & C. I Rly 
98 miles west of Delhi. 

Palanpur — Palanpiir is a first class State 
with an area of 1,708 89 square miles and a 
population of 2,04,1 79. The net revenue of the 
State calculated on the average of the last five 
years is about Bs 10,80,000 

2 The State is under the nile of Major His 
Highness Ziibd-tul-Mulk Dewnii Mahakhan 
Nawab Shri Talcy Mubommed Khnn Bahadur, 
G 0 I K . K c V o , Nawab Saheb of Palanpur 
The Ruling Family is of Afghan origin belong- 
ing to the Lohani Stock and had established I 


their Principality in Rajputana in the 14th Cen- 
tury The connection with the British may be 
said to have definitely begun from 1817 A. D. 
when Dewan Fateh Khin II entered into rela- 
tions with the East India Company A consi- 
derable trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, 
castor and rapeseeds, sugar and nee is carried 
on in the State. The capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the B B A C T Railway and is tlie 
junction station of the Palanpur State 
Railway. Palanpur i.s a very old settlement ol 
which mention was made in the 8th century. 

Rajpptana. 

Agent to Qovernor-Oeneral — The Hon. Lt -Col. 
Sir G D. Ogilvie, R.C.I E., C S I 

Udaipur. 

Resident— U.-C 0 I, G L Bctham, C I E , M.C. 
Jaipur. 

Resident — Lt -Col K. A. G. Evans-Gordon. 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agent — Mr II J. Todd. 

Western Rajputana States. 

Resident — Lt -Col. H. M Wightwick. 

Southern Rajputana States, 
Political Agent — Lt.-Col. 0 L. Bctham, C.I E , 
MC. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Oilicer who is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted In 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand Agency between 22®-38' and 
26®-19' North and 78®~10' and 83®-0' East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 21®-22' and 24®-47' North 
and 74’'-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sectiops 
The total area covered is 61,6')! .11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,635,737. 
The great majority of the jieoplc arc Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government. — Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan. 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarb 
they Estates are divided into following groups 
for administrative purposes* — Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal, 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas .Tunior Branch); 
Bundelkhand Agency, 33 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Datia); Malwa 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 


Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam), The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
I divisions, Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hiUy 
land as lies on this side and Central. India 
Bast comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts.” The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpiiras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
vprv varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above • — 



1 Area m 

1 

1 

Name. 

square 

1 miles 

Population Rc\enue. 


1 

Lakhs 

Rs 

Indore . . 

9,902 

13,25,089 

124i 

Bhopal 

6,924 

7,29,955 

80 

Rew'a . . 

13,000 

15,87,445 

60 

Orchha 

2,080 

3,14,661 

10 

Datia . . 

912 

1,68,834 

131 

Dhar . . 

Dewas, Senior 

1,800 

2,43,430 

in 

Branch 

Dewas, Junior 

449 

83,321 


Branch 

419 

70,. 51 3 


Samthar 

178 

33,307 

H 

Jaora . . 

602 

1,00,166 

13 
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Gwalior. — The house of Scindia traces its 
decent to a family of which one branch held 
the hereditary post of patel in a Milage near 
Satara. The head of the family received a 
patent of rank from Aurangzebe The founder 
of the Gwalior House was Hanoji Scindia who 
held a military rank under the Peshwa Baji 
Kao. In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to 
Puar, Holkar and Scindia, empowering them 
to levy “Chauth” and “ Sardesmiikhi *’ and 
retain half the amount for pavmciit to their 
troops. In 1736 Rano]i Scindia accompanied 
Baji Kao to Delhi wheic he and Mulhar Kao 
Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
exploits. Kanoii fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of U]]ain, which for the time 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat 
Kao Scindia Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the historv of India Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia’ s troops 
suffered at the hands of the Biitish in 1780, 
reverses which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), 
Scindia’s power remained unbroken Por ihe 
hrst time he was now recognized by the British 
as an independent soyereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshwa; 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While ho was indulging ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever whuh endcil his 
remarkable career on 12th February, 1794 
Himself a military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated Freni h 
adventurer — De Boigne. Mahadji was suc- 
ceeded by his gland nephew Danlat Jiao in 
whose service Perron, a Military Commander of 
great renown, played a leading pait The 
strength of Scindia’s Army was, however, con- 
siderably weakened by the reverses, sustained 
at Ahmednagar, Assaye, Asirgarh and Laswaii 
Danlat Kao Scindia died in 1827. Till his 
death he remained in undisputed possession ol 
almost all the territory which belonged to him 
in 1805. 

Daulat Kao was succeeded by Jankoji Kao 
who passed away in tiie prime ol life. On his 
ilemise in 1843 intrigue and party spiiit weie 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Panmhai 

•Tankoji Kao was succeeded by .Tiaji Kao 
whose adherence to the IJntish cause diiiing 
Die dark days of Mutiny, when his own tioop-» 
'icsertcd him, was unshakable. In 1801 he 
was created a Knight Grand (^ommandei of the 
-host Pilxalted Order of the Star of India and in 
I ^<77 was made a ('ouncillor of the Empress 
8ul)scquently he received other titles and 
uitcied into treaties of mutual exchange ol 
i-rritories with the British Government. He 
‘lu*d on ihe 20th June 1886 and was suci ceded 
* ' his son lieutenant- General H H Maharaja 
''11 Madho Kao Scindia, Alijuh Bahadui, 

V O , G C S I., G B E , A 1) V, , to the King 
Do succeeded in 1886 and obtained powers in 
' '>94 In 1901 he went to China during the 
, he held the rank of honoraiy Licutenant- 
•'cneral of the British Army and the honorarj 
"»*4reo8 of LL D , Cambridge, and D 0 L , Oxon 
dc was also a Donat of the Order of St. John 
'Ji Jerusalem in England. He died m June 
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1925 and was succeeded bv his son H H 
Jeewaji Kao Scindia Dining His Highness’ 
miiioiity the administration ot the State is 
being conducted by a Council of Kegcncy 

The Ruler of the State enjovs a salute of 21 
guns. Tlic State IS in duect lelations with the 
Govcinment of India 

The State has an nrea of 20 307 Sq miles and 
population 35,23,070 afcoidiiig to the (’ensus 
of 1931 Its avL'iagc rainfall is from 25 to 30 
Inches. The averiige revenue is Ks 2,41,79,000 
and average evpendituie Ks 2,06,50,000 

The State has a J\)lice fone of 13,613 and 
Indian State Forces Cavahy 1,560 Infantry 
and Artilleij, besides Jiegular and Iriegular 
troops. 

Tlicrc IS a w'cll equipped State w'^oikshop in 
Lashkar, the capital of tlic State , there are 
elcctiic Press, electin Power Ifoiise, Leather 
Factory, 'J’annery and J’otteiy Woiks There 
are some good cotton mills m Lashkar and 
Ujjain. The State has its own Light Railway 
and its own Postal system according to I’ostal 
Convention The (» I. P Kailwav tiavciscs 
through a major poition of the State teriitoiicf.. 

Indore — i’he founder ot the House of the 
Holkar of Indoic was Malhar Kao Holkar, 
boin in 169*1 Ills soldieily qualities brought 
him to the tiont iindt'r the IVsliwa, who took 
him into his service and (‘inploved him foi his 
conquests When the Maiatha jiowcr was 
weakened at the battle ot Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Kao Iiad aeq lined tciritoriivs stretching 
from the Defi an to tlic Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military CommandiT. Hi* was 
succecd<‘d bv his giandson On his dcatli 
without issu(‘ his mother Aliilva Bai became the 
Ruler and her administration is stilJ looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that oi a 
model nih r 81ie was sinceeded by Tiikoji 
Holkar who had Ikmmi associated wit li her to 
(.airy the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles 1'ukoji wms sm.ceeded by Kasliirao, 
who was siipidanted by ^eshw'arit Kao, his 
step-brother, a person of rimiaikable daring 
strategy as exlubiteii m a number ot engage- 
ments 111 whi( h he had t.iki'ii jiart The brilliant 
sueeess he obtaiiud at the battle ot Poona 
against the combined .irmies ot Peshwa and 
Scindia made liim a dictator ot Poona lor some 
time and he di'ilared m eonsequemec tin* inde- 
peiidenec of Holkar St.ite liiinng 1804-5 he 
had a proti«iet(*d war with the Ihitisl), closed by 
a Treaty wiin h leeogmsed the iiuliqiendmK c 
of Holkar Stati' with practically no diminution 
of its territories and lights Yeshwant Rao 
showed signs of insanity lioin 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to th.it mal.idv in 1811, wnen 
ho was snc( ceded by his minor son M.ilhar Rao 
II During the llegcney which tollowcd, tlie 
jiower of the State was weakeni d by various 
causes, the most important ol winch W'as the 
refractory eondiic t ot the Military f^ommandors 
On the outbreak of the war betwc'cii the' Jilnglisli 
and the IVshwa m 1817, some ol tiic'sc* Comiimn- 
ders, with a part of the army, rcbcJh'd against 
the authority of the State and weie disposed 
to betriend the Peshwa, while the* ic'gcnt mother 
and her ministers were for tiicuidship with tlm 
British. There was a b.ittle bc' tween the Bntisli 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
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Army which culminated in the lattcr’a defeat 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exten- 
sive territories and riphts over the Raiput 
Princes to the J3ritish, but the internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected The Treaty 
of 1818 whicjh emhodl(*d these provisions still 
regulates the relations l>ctween the British 
Government and the State. 

Malhar Rao di(‘d a premature death in 1833. 
Then followed the weak administration of Han 
Rao and his son In 1844 Tiikoji Rao 11 ascen- 
ded the 'J’hronc ; hut as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir ilobert Hamilton, the Resident as 
its Adviser. 1’lie prosperity of the State revived 
a great di'al during this administration and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852 It was inti^rrupted 
by the out-break of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India. This wave of disaffeetion did not leave 
some of the State troops untoiKdied The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 
and gave every possible assistaiuie to the British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the Jlritish Govern- 
ment The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Rao i\ho reigned for 16 
years and will lie specially remembered for his 
benefleent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties 'I’ukoji Rao HI succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor The Rc'geney Administra- 
tion was continued till 1011 and it effected a 
number of refoims m all the branches ol adminis- 
tration Tlie policy of th<; Regency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja. With his assumption 
of powers the State advanced in education in 
general, ineludiiig female education, commerce 
and Industrial doveiopments, muniei|)al franchise 
and oth(*r representative institutions This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
City, the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war oi 1914 the State placed all 
its resources at the diapo.sal of the British 
Government Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indoie people amoun- 
ted to over one crorc. This assistance received 
the recognition ol the British Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son. The jiresent 
Maharaja, Yeshwant Rao Holkar, was born on 
6th September 1908 He received his education 
m England during 1920-23 and again at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return 
in 1929 He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and received administrative training with 
Mr. C. U Wills, 0 i.K , I c s. He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th May 1930. 

The area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty- 


eight lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State Is about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14.6 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

There are two first grade Colleges in the City, 
one is maintained by the State and teaches 
upto M A. and LL B., the other is established 
by the Canatiian Mission and teaches up to 
M A. in Philosophy. Tlie State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 520 other 
educational and 76 medico 1 institutions. An 
Institute ot Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton is located at Indore. It has also 9 
spinning and weaving mills. 

The strength of the State Army is about 3,000. 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B H A C I Railway and the U. B. Section 
of the G. I P. Railway. Besides the trunk 
roads, there are 691 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State. The reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheme of JJfe Insurance 
of State oilicinls, establishment of the Indore 
Legislative Council (Formerly known as the 
Indore Legislative Committee) consisting of 30 
members, excluding the President and the 
Vice-President ; of whom 15 shall be elected 
and 15 nominated, introduction of a scheme 
of Compulsory Primary Education in the 
City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education m the mofussil, a scheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service, a scheme of water 8Ui»ply and main 
drainage in the ‘Indore City, raising of the 
mirriagcable age of boys and girls to 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indoie Nukta Act and the Marriage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen- 
diture on funeral ceremonies and marriages. 

The Chief imports arc cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total imports 
in 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 1,84,24,171. 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals. The total exports in 1932-33 amount- 
ed to Rs. 64,74,450 exclusive of the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills is valued 
at over two crores and the local trade m wheat 
IS estimated at one crore. 

Cotton excise duty at 3^ per cent ad valorem 
has been abolished from ist May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date. 

His Highness’ Government have sanctioned 
the construction of an Aerodrome. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mohammadan State 
in Central India ranks next in im])ortance to 
Hyderabad among the Mohammadan States of 
India The ruling family was founded by 
Sardar Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler-Jung, a 
Tirah Afghan, who, after having served with 
distinction in the army of the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb, obtained the -paryjana of Berasia in 1709. 
With the disintegration of the Moghal Empire 
Bhopal State became an independent State. 
In the early part of the 19th century, 
the Nawab successfully withstood the inroads 
of Scindia and Bhonsla, and by the agreement of 
1817 Bhopal undertook to assist the British 
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with a contingent force and to co-operate against 
the Findari bands. In 1818 a permanent treaty 
succeeded the agreement of 1817. 

The present ruler of the State, His Highness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Tftikharul-Mulk Mo- 
hammad Hamidullah Khan, Bahadur, o c s.i , 
G C.T E., c V 0 , BA, Succeeded his mother, 
Her late Highness Kawab Sultan Jahan Bcgam, 
on her abdication in May, 1920. He had 
previously actively participated in the admin- 
istration of the State for nearly ten years as 
Chief Secretary and afterwards as Member for 
Finance and Law and Justice. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of 
administration by an Executive Council consis- 
ting of five Members and one Secretary, whose 
names are given below — 

Alimartabat, Motamid-us-SuItan, Kai 
Bahadur, Baja Oudh JNaram Bisarya, b a , 
Fresident and Member State Council. 

Mf’mbers State Council — Alimartabat, Rafl-ul- 
Qadr, Ziaul-Uloom, Mufti Mohammad Anwarul 
Haq , M A , M F , , Ali-Martabat, Sir Syed Boss 
Masood, Kt., LL D , I). Jiitt., Bar-at-I^w ; 
Ali-Martabat, Mushirul-Mulk, Ali-Qadr, Kazi 
Ali Haider Abbasi , AIi-Martabat, Ali-Qadr 
Mohammad Shuaib Qureshi, M A., LL n , Bar- 
at-law. 


Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on 31st October 
as a minor. During the period of minority, the 
State was administered by Council of Regency 
with Hi.j Highness Maharaja Col. Sajan Singh 
Bahadur, K c s i , K c v o., a D c., of Ilutlam as 
Regent. His Highness Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 1922 and 
was invested wFh full ruling jiowcrs by His 
Excellency the Viceroy The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
administration is now carried on by him w*ith 
the help of a State Council of which His Highness 
himself IS president. His Highness is very 
much interested in all round progress of the 
State. He takes a keen interest in administra- 
tion and development of agriculture and 
mineral resotirce.s He has ojicned extensive 
tracts by construction of roads and bridges 
throughout the State A State Bank — Bank of 
Baghelkhand, has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all over the State His 
Highness is a keen spoitsman and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals about DOO His 
H ighness has got a son and heir named Sri Yiivraj 
Maharaj Kumar Martand Smghji born on 15th 
March 1923 

His Highness' second mariiage with the 
daughter of H H the Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was performed on the 18th Febiiiary 1925. 


Secretary . — Munshi Hasan Mohammad Hayat, 
B A. 

The work of legislation with the right of 
discussing the budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellations rests with a representative Legis- 
lative Council inaugurated 111 1927. The 
raiyatwari system in which the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Government has lately 
been introduced The State forests are exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises moie than two-thirds of the total 
consists mostly of good soil producing cotton, 
wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and tobacco 
The State contains many remains of gicat 
archaeological interest including the famous 
Sanchi Topes, which date from the 2nd century 
B U.and which W’ere restored undvr the direction 
of Sir John Marshall Sanchi station on the 
GIF. mam line to Delhi adjoins the Topes. 


Among other troops, the State maintains 
one full strength Infantry battalion. QTie 
capital, Bhopal City, beautitiilly situated on the 
northern bank of an extensive lake, is the 
junction for the Bhopal-lijjam Section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


Rewa. — Is the largest State in Central India 
Agency with an area of 1 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 1,587,445 (1931). The Rulers arc 
Jiaghel Rajputs descended from the famous 
i^olanki clan which ruled over Gujrat from 
tiic 10th to 13th Century. During tlie mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
t he Crown for which various parganas which had 
b<'cn seized by Marathas were resorted to the 
IVUharaja 1’he present ruler is His Highness 
liandhveshMaharaja Sir Gulab Singhji Baliadur, 
C.I.E., K.c.s I., who was bom in 1903 His 
Highness was married in 1 91 9 to the sister of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
father, Lt.-Col. Sir Venkat Raman Bingbji 
Bahadur, q c.s.l , on 30th October 1918, His 


Dhar. — This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
trom tiio old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paimar Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from u nth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar — Fuar Marathas--claim descent. In 
the middle of the 1 8th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819, 
Lt.-Colonel II. H. the Maliaraja Sir UdajiRao 
Piiar Sahib Bahadur. KCSi, Kcvo, 
K B.B., died on 30th July 1926. There are 13 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom IS hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
population of the State according to the latest 
Census figure is 243,521 aud the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively. 

The present Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Couni il. Dewan Bahadur K. Kadkar is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration 

The famous and the ancient lull fort of Mundu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales 18 situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. 

Jaora State — This State is tlie only Treaty 
State in the Malwa Political Agency covering 
an area of about 601 square miles with a total 
population of 100,201, and has its headquarters 
at Jaora town The Chiefs of .laora claim 
descent from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of 
the Tajik Khel from Swat The first Nawah 
was Abdul Ghafoor Khan who obtained the 
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►Slate about ilio ve.ir 1 9bH. 'J’hc present Chief 
IS Lieuten.'Uit-CoJoiicl fijs Hi^'hness Fakhrud ' 
]>aulah Nawah Mr Moliainnuid Iftikhar Ali| 
Khan Saheb Haliadiir, .Saijtjt-e-.Tanet, KCIE,' 
who was horn in 1HK3 His Hif'hriess is an i 
Honorary Jjifutcn»int-('oI()nel m the Indian 
Army , 

In the adminiM ration of the State ITis 
Hiy;tiness la assisted t>y a Coiincil constituted as; 
under 

J^trsit/rnf Ills ]Ji<,d»ness tlie Nawab Sahib 
IJatiadur Vttr /‘trsu/nU cb ('hief tSerrrlan/ — 
Khan liahadur •Motamld Bahadur Sahib/ada | 
Mohammad Serfra/ Ah Khan, Srrrefart/ — ' 
Mr Nasrat Motiamniad K ban, M A , LL ii (Ahir) ' 
MrmJK’tH — ♦BirjisQadr NavvabzadaMoh.iinmad , 
JSasir \li KhaiiiSatiih, Hi'ir-appan nt, ( l{evenue) , 
'•Farnikh Siyer *Major Nawab/ada Moiiammad ' 
Miimta/ All Khan Sahib, Military Secietary ; 
(Military); ♦MiintaAim JUhadiir Sahib/ada 
Mir iS’asiniddin Ahmed Sahili, Sei retary J 
I'ulilu Health Department, Major \* F. 1 
-Noibury, i> s o , ia (I’livate Secretary) ,1 
Mr Serajui K(‘liman Kliaii, Bar-at-faiw, JiKlicial ] 
Setietaiy and .ludi'e, (duel Court (Law A, lust ice), i 
Mii/a Moiiammad Aslarn Bis, ileveniic Scue-' 
tary , Seth (lo\indramji ^Kmaiice) j 

A (Jhief Court with a Clmd Justice and two; 
1‘uisue JiidH:es has also been established 

The soil ol the Slate is amon*' the ridic&t m 
Malvia beinu mainly of the best bla< k variidy ' 
tieariii}? exiellent ciojis ot wheat, cotton, and) 
poppy 'I’ho averaj'c annual revenue is ■ 
Jts 1 ;i,()u,()00 1 

Rutlam — Is tile jiremiei Rajput States in the ' 
Malwa Aj'cncy. It c oyers an area ot 871 square 
miles, including that of the .lagir ol IvhiTa in the / 
Kushalgarh Chietship, which pavs an annua) J 
tiibutc to the Jlutlain J^arbar. The State was j 
tounded by Raja Itatansinghji, a great grandson I 
of itaja IJdai mrigh ol Joclhpur, in The . 

Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 1 
Rajputs ol Malwa, and important caste qiies- ! 
tions are referred to nim for decision The ' 
State enjoys full anl llnal civil and criimnal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel! 
Ills Highness Maliaraja Sir Sajjan Singh, g (\I.E., ' 
K 0 S.I., K 0 V o , A D.C. to li. li. 11. the Prince ' 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, and educated at ' 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corjis and invested with lull 
powers in 18‘)8. His Highness served in ' 
the warm France and Hgyptfroin 1915 to 1918, 
was mentioned in despatches and received 
tho Croix d’01flcier.s de Legion d’Honneur. ' 
Salute : IJJ guns, local 15 guns. 

Di' it/tf n B.iludui Devdianlvei J D.ive, i 

Advocate ' 


Oatia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
liy grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
Ruler Mijor His Highness Maiiaiaja Lokendra 
Sir (jrovind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G C.I.E. (1932), 
K c s 1 , 1918, who was bornin 1886 and succeeded 
in 1 907, married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
He plaeed all his resources and his personal 
sei vices at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment during the Gicat War and established a 
War Hospital at Datia. Ho Is a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
introduced many useful and Important reforms in 
his State. Ho is a Vice-President of St. John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life siae marble statue ©f 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy. He has built 
a hospital m the city named after Mrs Hcale and 
to advance female education he has built a 
girls’ school named after J^ady Wlllingdon. 
His Highness is a tamoiis big game shot and 
has shot more than 156 tigers. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this State are 
Bundela Rajiuits claiming to be descendants of 
the Galiarwars ot Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
tieaty made m 1812 His Highness Sir 
Pratap Singh, a c s I , G.O.I.E., died in Maich 
19(0 and has been succeeded by his grandson 
His Highness feawai Maheiidra Maharaja Vir 
Smgh D(‘v Jiahadur, the present ruler. The 
I uler of the Slate has the hereditary titles of 
Ills llighni'ss Saramad-i-Rajaliai-Bundelkhand 
Maharaja Mahcndra Saw ai Bahadur. The State 
has a population of about 315,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. The capital is Tikamgarh, 
30 miles from Lalitpur Station, on the G.I.P. 
Railway. Orchha, the old cajital, has fallen 
into decay but is a place of Interest on account 
of its magniflccnt buildings of w.iicb the finest 
were erected by Maharaja Bir Singh Dev 1, the 
most famous ruler of the State (lOOS- 1627) . 

C/iiff Minister —Major B P. Paiide, B A , 
LL B , F R.E S 

Gwalior. 

Resident -E C Gibson, c r e. 

Bhopal. 

Political Agent— Vi liC B Egerton 
BUNbKLKHAND. 

Political Agent — Lt-('ol L E. Barton. 


SIKKIM. 

Sikkim 18 bounded on the north and north-east] ranges, which run southwards from the main 
by Tibet, on the soutli-east b> Bhutan, on tiu‘ j chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
south by the British district of Darj(>efing, and west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east, 
on the west by Nepal. Tlie population consists! On the Sirigalila range rise the great snow 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese It forms ^ peaks of Klaciimjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the direct route to the Cliumbi Valley in Tibet the higiiest mountains in the world. The 
The main axis of the HimdUvas, which runs' Chola range which is much loftier than that 
cast and west, forms the boundary between, Sinzalila, leaves the main chain at the 
Sll^im and Tibet. The_Singahla and Chola Dongkva La. 
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Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas Darjeeling Distiict into Tibet. In the conven- 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet, tion of 1800 provision was made for the 0[)eiiing 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at of a trade mart but the results were disappoiiit- 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fiilfll their 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British obligations resulted m 1004 in the despatch of a 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim end mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by j signed. Trade witli the British has increased in 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 1 recent years, and is now between 40 and 60 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British j lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. I constructed in recent years. The pi esent ruler. 
The State was previously under the Government His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct ! K.C.I.E., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906 J His Highness was invested with full ruling 
The State is thinly populated, the area being j powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
2,818 square miles, and the population 109,651, j a C.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- , the 1st January 1918 and IC.C I E. on Ist Janu- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are |arv 1923. The average revenue is Rs 5,20,422. 
several trade routes through Sikkim from ■ Political Officer in Sikkim • — F. Williamson. 

BHUTAN. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately to its external relations, while the British 
190 miles east and west along the southern Government undertook to exereisc no mter- 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayss fercnce in the internal administration of Bhutan, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern On the occasion of the 'I’lbet Mission 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square ot 1904, tlie Jihotias gave strong proof of their 
miles and its population, consisting of BuddhisU friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. the survey of a road through their country to 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called Ohiimbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Perilop, 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some accorapani<‘d the British troops to Lhasa, and 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- assisted in the negotiations with tlie Tilietan 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan authorities For tlu'sc services he was made 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded a K.C.I.E., and ho has since entertained the Bri- 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British au) tisli Agent liospitably at his capital The 
was invoked by that State. After a number of ruler is now known as 11 IJ. the Maharaja of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy Bhutan, bir Uggen Wangchuk, K c.s.i., k.o i e. 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty are nominally two supreme authorities, tlie 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his Dlnirina Raja, known as Shapting Keuipoche, the 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars spiritual head , and the Deb or Dejia Raja, the 
annexea. This was followed by the treaty of temporal ruler TheDhaima Raja is regarded as 
1865 by which the State’s relations with the a very high incarnation of Buddh.i, far higher 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, ot which 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance there are several hundreds On the death of a 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
ment in consideration of the cession m 1865 and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
of some areas on the southern borders. This the Choje, or roval family of Bhutan 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
eluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- maize. The military force consists of local 
nese Government bound itself to be guided bv levies under the control of the different chiefs, 
the advice of the British Government in regard i They are of no military value. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Dir, Swat 
and Chitral. The area of the latter three 
1^3,000,1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral — Runs from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
jts neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Missmn, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased | 
two years later on condition that the ruler,! 


; Ainen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
I lish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son Ni/am-ul-Miilk was 
recognised bv Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by Umra 
I khan of .landul and Dir against the infidels and 
I the ^ gent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
I Chitialto rejiort on the situation, was besieged 
I with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1,1895) to their relief. 

The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by llis Highness Sir 
Shujaiil-miilk, K 0 l E., the Melitar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 
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Dir. — The territories of this State, about Swat. — ^The Euler of the State, Miangul 

S,000 square miles in area, include the country Gulshahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, K.B.E., is a 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down descendent of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat, 
to the junction of the former river with the He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
Bajaur Eud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the of India as Wall of Swat in 1926. The area 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir is mainly held by of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 216,000 The Headquarters of the State is at 
tants being now conhncd to the upper por- Saldu Sharif about 40 miles from Malakand and 
tlon of the Panjkora Valley known as the connected with Malakand by motor road. 
DirEohistan. A motor road has been construct- PolUical Agent for Dir^ Swat and Chiiral — 
ed to Dir from Malakand. Major H. H Johnson, c.i.e., i.a. 

STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottal is the Inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Eawab.lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

1 

Area 1 
sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

Estimated 
Gross 
Ecveimo 
111 lakhs 
of rupees 

Travancore . 

' 7,025 , 

5,095,973 

' 241.36 

Cochin 

1,417 i 

1 

1,205.016 

88.87 

Pudukottal . 

1,170 

460,094 

23.11 

Banganapalle . 

i 275 

1 1 

39,230 

, 4.58 

Sandur 

167 ' 

13,583 

1 2.21 


These States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st, 
1923. 

Travancore. — This Sttite, which has an 
area of 7,624;84 square lailes and a population 
of 5,093,973 with a reveuue of Es 232,93 lakhs 
occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle with its 
apex at Cape Comorin. The early history of 
Travancore is in gn'ut part traditional; but 
there is little doubt that H. B . the Maharaja 
is the representative of the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu dynasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty chiefs, who had 8ubsequentl> 
set up as Independent rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole countrjs in- 
cluded within its present boundaries, was con- 
solidated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja MarthandaVarma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Ckimpany and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 


possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Comnany, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1806 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

H. H. the Maharaja (b. 7th November 1912) 
ascended the masnad on the 1st September 1924. 
During the minority the State was ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu I^akshmi Bai, c i., aunt 
of the Maharaja, as Eegent on his behalf. His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the 0th November 1931 The work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Council 
established as early as 1888. The Legislature 
was last re-constituted in January 1933, when a 
lucamcral body was instituted. The new 
Chambers, viz., the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Sri Cbitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-oineial majority Both Chambers 
jiossess the right to vote on the annual Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions. Both 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide franchise Differences of opinion 
between the two Ciiainbcrs will be settled by a 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected by each Chamlier. Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
memljcrship in the Legislature. 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,471 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the State' has a leading place amon g Indian States 
and file British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, hut the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit; 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Eubber and tea are 
among other Important products Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries within 
recent years a fillip has been given to the deve- 
lopment of industries as well as the arts and 
crafts of the State The Pallivasal Hydro- 
electric works, the Eubber factory in Trivan- 
drum, the contemplated China clay and 
Porcelain factory and the addition of an Art 
Gallery namt-d Chithralayam at Trivandrum 
are the results of the new policy initiated by 
His Highness the Maharaja. The State is 
well provided with roads, and with a natural 
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system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One Hue of 
railway about one hundred miles In length 
cuts across the ritate from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
E.allway lines arc in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Agsnt to the Qooernor- General — Lieut.-Col. 
\Y. A. M. Garstiii, c.B.E. 

Dewan — Nawab hir Muhammad Habibullah, 
K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E., LL.D. 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is boundeu by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Bajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right ot desunt from Cheraman 
Pcrumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Choia Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent lluler. In 
15U2, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Kajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west Coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
ill 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Kaja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began I 
to decline, the llaja was attacked by the Zaino- 
nu of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Kaja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ah, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Itaja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
ID the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

nib Highness Sri Sir Kama Varmalj, G.c.i.E , 
who ascended the throneln January 191 5 having 
(ieimsed on 25th March 1932, His Highness Sree 
bir Kama Varma, G c.i.E., who was born on 30th 
December 1861 succeeded to the throne and was 
duly iiistalicd as Msiliaraja on 1st June 1932. 
Thu administration is conducted under the I 
coutrui of the Maharaja whose ciiief Minister 
and Executive officer is the Dewan, Sir K. K. | 
^hdnmukham Chetty, K.o.i.E. The forests of 
< nchm form one of its most valuable assets. 
Tiiey abound in teak ebony, blackwood, & other 
Naluabie trees. Bice forms the staple of cultiva- 
tion. Cocoanuts are largely raised in the sandy 
t’^acts and their products form the chief exports 
'd the State. Communications by road and back- 
" iters are good, and the State owns a line of 
r-iilway from Shoranore to Ernakulam, the 
^' G'ttal of the State, and a Forest Steam Tramway 
”i>wl in developing the forests. The State 
Pports a force of 111 officers and 552 men. 
Anent to the Oovemor-Oeneral — Lieut.-Col 
A. M. Garstin, C.B.E. 

Pudukkottai.— This State is bounded on the 
’ orth and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
' '' Kamnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 


early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Choia Kings and the southern part to the 
Paudya Kings of Madura. Belatious with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman ol the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
ot his fldeiity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. Subsequently lie was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar All. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territoiy subject to the 
conditions tiiat the district should not be alie- 
uated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the llaja. His Highness 
Sri Briiiadamba Das Baja Bajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor. 
He was installed as Baja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration of the State is carried on by 
an Administrator. The various departments 
arc constituted on the British India model. The 
principal tood crop is rice. I’he forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are no large industries. 
The State is weil provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottai is the only muuicipai town in the 
State. 

Agent to the Oovernor-Oeneral — Lt.-Col. W. 
A. M. Garstin, c.B.E. 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eigiiteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control ovei it 
Was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Ni7.am in 18U0. The present ruler is Kawab 
Meer Fazle All Khan Baliadur. The chief 
food-gram is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no miiitary force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Agent to the Oovernor’Qeneral. — Lt.-Col. W. 
A. M. Garstin, c B.E, 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary The State is under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States. After the destruction 
of the Empire of Vijayaiiagar in 1565 the State 
came to be held by semi-indepcndent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one ol these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor ot 
the present Baja named Siddoji Bao of the 
Bliosle family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva Bao’s time the State came under the M&d- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1876 the title of 
Baja Was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present ruler is 
Baja Shrimant Yeshwantrao Hindurao Ghor- 
pade who was invested with full ruimg powers 
in February 193U. 

The Baja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
is cholam. 
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The stale possesses sandalwood forests and Shnmant Sirdar Bhujangrao Yeshwant- 
rieh maiig.iiu'se imne^. Itaiiiaudruu; H ill Station rao Raje Ghorpade. 

(Altitude 3,500 tect) and Miri iCai tccks wami Meherban G T Konnur, B.i., Ex-Dewan 

Te "ple are the pi i(«“s ol mtorest of Sandur 

Th« ioUowiiig .m' the Mernheis of the Huzur Meherban V Naraslmha Eao, M.A 

Darbar — 

Shnrnant Jl. M Deshrnukh n.A , lp B Aqeni to the Oovernor-Oeneral : — Lt.-Col. 
(cantab ), liar at-law. W A. M Gar-^tin, (' 11 . K 

STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to thel «fge number of States concern- 
ed and the inteilacing ot their tcrntorieg with 
neighbouring British distiicls, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Governmenl of India 
(which was advocatid in the Montagu- 
Chelinsford Iteyiort on the (Constitutional Jte- 
forms) had been delay ‘-d. The first stage ol that 
process, how ever, was earned out in October, 
1924, when a new lie^ldency was created in 
direct 1 elation with the Government of India 
compriung the whoh* ot the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Outch and 
Palanpar Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

The remaining St-ates in the Bombay 
Presidcney wliuh continued to remain in poli- 
tical relations with the Goveinmeut ol Bombay 
wore tiansterrcd to the diicet eontred of the 
G()veinment of India w'lth cHeet fiom the Ist 
Apiil 3 9.13 The transler necessitated 10 - 
grouping not only of ilio lomainiug Bombay 
States Imt also ol some of the States compiised 
in the Westein India St. ties Agonr\ All tho 
StatP.s and Estates hitheito inoludid in tho 
Mala Kaiitlia Agency excejit tho D.uita State 
are now in the Western India States Agency 
Those and the States and Estates romprisod 
in the Bunas Eaiitlin Agency except tile J’alan- 
pui State under the Western liidi.i States 
Agency now lorm a oomiuiied Agem v which is 
designated “ Sabar Kaiitha Agency ” The 
Dania State has lieon transferrwl to tho llaj- 
putana Agem y , so also tlie Palanpur State 
wlucli was in tho Western India States Agency 
has been tuui'^leircd to the Rajputana Agency 

liesident ot th(^ Eiist ('lass and Agent to tlio 
Govoinor-Geneial in the SEites ol Westciu 
India. — 

The Jloii Sn ( 'ourtcua> Latimer, k 0 i E , 
c s I , i.c s. 

Jiniieial Commissioner 111 tho States of Wes- 
tern India . — 1>. R JNorinan, I 0 b 

Kathiawar — Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lying immediately to the north of Gujaratm the 
Bombay Piesidency. Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
105 miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. 
There are nearly 200 separate States in Katiiia- 
war, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience is sub-divided into subordinate Agen- 
cies known as the Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies. The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Soratli Praiits, wdiilc 
the Eastern Katliiawar Agency comprises the 
Prants of Jhalawail and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, they are in direct 
political relations with the Hon 'hie the Agent 
to the Governor- General The liistory of the 
British connection with Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807. In 


1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 (lasses, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still, 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863. 

Cutch. — Before the creation In October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency, the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in ciiarge of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarteis at Bhuj The Cutch Agency and thJ 
appomtment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch is in direct 
relations with the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India. 

Sabar Kantha Agency — As stated above, 
this is a new group comprising the States and 
Estates in tlie old Baiias Kantha Agency and 
States and Estates in tlie old Main Kantha 
Agency except tlie Danta State. Before tho 
year 1925, tlie Banas Kantha Agency was 
known as tho Palanpur Agency when it also 
comprised tho I^iist Class States of Palanpur 
and Jtadhanpur Of these two States, Palanpur 
is now in diiect political relationsliip with the 
Government of India through the Honourable 
tho Agent to the Governor- General in Rajputana 
and Radhanpur, througli tho Honourable tho 
Agent to the Governor- G on oral in the States of 
Western India. The Eirst Class State of Idar 
w'luch was included in tlie old Mahi Kantha 
Agency is also in direct jiolitical relationship 
witli the Government of India through the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor- General 
in the States of Western India ; so also the full 
powered State of Vijayanagar The group 
comprising tlie remaining minor States, Estates 
and Talnkas which were included in the old 
Banas Kantha Agency under the Western 
India States Agency and the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency under the Goxornment of Bombay has 
been named tho Sabar Kantha Agency and is 
in ( harge of a Political Agent who is subordinate 
to tlie Honourable tho Agent to the Governor- 
General in tho States of Western India. 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west aide of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohcl 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Sarangji and Shahji — are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
tl e ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates wliich infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gackwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
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the British Government in 1807. The State 

S iya an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
ntisii Government, Rs. 3,581 -S-O as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna> 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Kilshna Kiimar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gad% on the death of his 
father, Maharaia Sir Bhavsinhji k.o.s i. on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931 Trie State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani, 

K c I B., as President. The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T. K. 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur S A Goghawala, 

M A , LL.B , Bar-at-Law One noteworthy feature 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authoiity is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clcailv defined, and each witlun 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, ^ugar-cane and salt. Tlie chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway Is 307 miles 
in length The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipjnng and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 600,274 of whom 
86 per cent were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The averace income for the last 
five veara was Rs. 16,662.785, and the average 
expenditure Rs. 13,417,672. 

Dtaranf{adhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167' square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn of Cutcli. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas This Rajput clan Is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the North, establishing itself first at Patri 
in the Alimcdabad District, thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inioads of the Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after suffering tlie vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb The States of Wankaner, Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are 
^ff shoots from Dhrangadhra. His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 
0 (\i E., K c s I., Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the 
ruler of the State and the titular head of all the 
Jhalas. The administration is conducted under 
tlie . laharaja’s directions by a Council of four 
members, Financial, Political, Revenue and 
Military. The soil being eminently fit for 
cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
ExceUent budding and ornamental stone 
18 quarried from the hills situated within 
the State. Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
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products of salt are also manufactured in the 
State Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture 
To utdize these valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory In Dhrangadhra, known 
as the Shri Shakti Alkali Works, for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra. a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Radway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. & C I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid fiom Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 mdcs — to faeditate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of U. 11. Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
a c I E. The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoji I , had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji 11., the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Rcay, Governor ot Bombay, by its 
“ importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State.'* 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and gram and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Katidawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoiaji line, it owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur secilon called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
.letalsar- Rajkot llailw av ; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States In Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been ordered 
by His Highness. Rs. 25 lakhs have been spent 
on in igation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity lo the town of Gondal. The capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 

Junagadh State. — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24®-44' and 21®-53' North lati- 
tude ; 80® and 72® East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 12 5lahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Veraval, Mangrol, and 
Nawabandar. The principal rivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswatl, 
Machhundri, Slngaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval 
and Sabli. The principal town of Junagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns in 
India, is situated on the slope of theGirnar and 
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the Datar HUIb, while in antiquity and histo- 
rical interest it yields to none. The L'pperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour- 
hood is honey-combed with caves of their 
remains. Ihere are a number of fine modern 
buildings in the town. The famous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavltes 
and other Hindus. To the south-east of the 
Girnar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of the Gir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Bs. 84,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,152. 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahmed abad 
Junagadh was a Eajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1736 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Quj'arat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Buler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, cooper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold andsliver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Bs. 28,394 annually to the l%ra- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Bs. 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gae ewar, on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Bs. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Mahomedan supremacy. Ilie State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The present Xawab is His Highness Sir 
Mahabat Khan III, Q.C.I.E., K O.6.I., who is the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His Highness Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of 
the Babi-Famlly of Junagadh in 1735 A.D. His 
Highness the Kawab Saheb was born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadx in 1911. 

His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 

Basulkhanji, g.o.i.e., e.c.s i. 

Heir-Apparent — Shahzada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Hlmatkhanji. 

Fresident of the Council. — J. Monteath. 

Navanagar Stale, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Bajput by caste, and belongs to the same 


family as the Bao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
wras founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheb 
is Captain His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji Saheb, K c.s I , who succeeded 
in April 1933. The principal products are 
grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped from the 
ports of the State A small pearl fishery hes 
off the coast. The State pays a tribute of 
Bs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Qaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Junagadh- 
The State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawanagar State Lancers and 14 company, 
of the State Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of Bedi. 
Population 4,09,192. Bevenue nearly 
Bs. 04 lakhs. 

Dewani — Khan Bahatiur Merwanji Pestonji, 
B.A., L L.B. 

Revenue Secretary — Gokulbhal B. Desal, 
Bar-at-Law. 

M-ditary Secretary and Home Memhcr^-IA,.- 
Col. B. K. Himmatsinhji. 

Cutch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the cast by the 
Palan pur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by tho Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Bann of Cutch, is 8,249 square miles. The 
capital 18 Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Bao Sri Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, G.o 6.I., G.O.I.E., resides. From 
its Isolated position, the special characteristic of 
Its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Bind 
tribe of Samma Bajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada* The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates • and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Bajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Bao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
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state now pays Bs 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Oovemment. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand. 

Porbandar — The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642^ square miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931. The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The State has its own 
Railway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adltyana and is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India. Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
( ^ported to Africa. The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandar in 1912. It manufaotuTes Ganapoti 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadiar Salt Works, the Maharana Spinmng and 
Weaving Mill, Distemper and Paints inanu- 
t.icture and Glass Works. The State maintains 
a Military l^orce. 

His Highness Maharaja Bana Sabeb Shri Sir 
Natwarsinhji Bahadur, k.O.s i , is the present 
Ruler of the State. Born on the 30th June 1901 , 
His Highness ascended the gadi on the 26th 
January 1920 and married Kunvari Shri 
llupaliba Saheb, m.b.e., of Limbdi. 

Radhanpur is a first class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is hold by a branch 
ot the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
i( ign of Humayun have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The iiresent Itulcr is 
His Highness Nawab Jalal-ud-inkhanji 
hismillalikhanji Babi, Kawab 8aheb of 
Rcidhanpur. The State maintains a Police 
force of 209. The principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain. The capital Radhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
(fujarat and Cutch. Sami has a cotton press 
.‘itid 3 ginning factories. There is one ginning 
f.utory at Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at 
.S.inkcshwar which is a groat centre of Jain 
lulgnmage all the year round. Gotarka, Dev 
and Trakod Loti arc also the principal places of 
pilgrimage for Mahommedans, Vaishnavas and 
Liahmins, resfiectively. 

I'hore are several ancient monuments In the 
St ite, VIZ., Fatehkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
1 cha at Subapure, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
^.•nkheshvara temple at Sankhestivara, Waghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanatha place at Waghel, 
'Jatlcshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajaypura 


Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Fir’s Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at Kunwar. 

There is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as “The Hussein baklite Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas.” 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named “ Vadhiar Bank” 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from the clutches of 
the money-lenders. 

Idar — Idar is a First Class State with an 
area of 1,669 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs. The present Ruler 
ofldarH. H Maharaja Shri Himmat Singhji 
IS a Rajput of the Rathod clan. He was 
born in 1899 A D. and ascended the gadl in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlat Singhji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt -Col. Sir 
Dowlat Singhji to Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the 
Klng-Bmpcror In London and acted asPage to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911 The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
Jagirdars comprised In the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen* 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and Ral Singhji, the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singhji in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service In the case of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possossiou of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
djmasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State The Maharaja receives 
Rs 52,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Raj Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs. 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 

Vijaynagar. — The State has an area of 
135 square miles with a population of 5,858 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 57,630. The 
Ruler is Rathod Rajput. His ancestors were 
the Rulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo. The 
present Chief is Rao Shri Hamnirsinhji Hin- 
dnsliihji. He was horn on 8rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the gadl in 1916 The Ruler 
has no salute but on account of the historic 
importance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
in the old Mahi Kantha Agency. 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY* 


Consequent upon the establishment of direct 
r* l.itions between the Government of India and 
Bombay States since April 1933 many States 
a (1 Estates which were previously included in 
y-e various Political Agencies of the Bombay 
Government have now been included in a newly 


formed Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agency. 
The charge of this new Agency has been added 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now knowm as the A G.G. for the Gujarat 
States and Resident at Baroda. The Political 
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Agoncjcs thus anuilKaiiiated were the Rewa 
Kantha Apencv, the Kaira Agenry, the 8urat 
Ageney, the Kasik Agent y and the Thaiia 
Agency. 

The following are tlie full-powered salute 
States now in (lirect political nilations witli the 
(lov€*rnnient of India through the Agent to 
the Govenior-Gcneral for the Gujarat States and 
Resident at Jiaroda • — 

(1) IJalaslnor .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agenej) 

(2) Ransda . (Old Surat Agcnc^ ) 

(3) Raria . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(4) Raroda . 

(f)) Cambay . (Old Kaira Agency) 

((>) C h h o t a 

IIdp])ur (Old Rewa Kantha Agoncj) 

(7) Dharainimi (Old Surat Agent > ) 

(8) Jawhar . (Old Thana Agency ) 

(9) Lunawada .. (Old Rew'ii Kantha Agency) 

(10) RajpiTila .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(11) Sachin .. (Old Surat Agency ) 

(12) Sant . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

The ITeadqiiarters ot the Agency are at 

Bartida and consist of — 

Agent to the Oorernor-denernt, (Unjarat States, 
and liemdent at Baroda — Lieut enant-Ctilonel 
.T L. R Weir.riE 

Secretary to the Agent to the Go\ ernor-CleneraL 
Gujarat States and Hesideni at Baroda —Major 
G. A Falconer 

Indian Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Gvfarat States and Besident at Baroda — 
Mr A W. J)c Cruz 

Balasinor — This State has an area of 189 
square miles, a jioinilation ot 52,525, and an 
annual revenue ot about lls 2J l.iKhs The 
Ruling I’rince belongs to the Itabi family The 
State jiays a tribute of Rs 9,7()(>-0-8 to the 
British Government and Rs 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda (loveniment 'J'he name tif the present 
Ruhr is Ilabi Shn .7aini<itkhanji Manvar- 
lihanji, Nawab of Balasinor He w'as born on 
the 10th Kovember 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi In 1899 The Ruler ot the State 
reoeivcd in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan JiUW in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Nawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Rrinces and 
enjoys a dynastic salute ot 9 guns 

Bansda.— 'i his State has an area of 215 square 
miles, a jiopulation ot 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 74 lakhs 'J'he Ruler ot 
Bansda are Solnnki Rajiuits of the Jainar Race 
and descendants ot the Great Sidhraj Jaysmgi 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shn Indrasinhj 
was bom on 10th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs Ho is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 

Baria. — T s State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a poinilation of 159,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Pamhinahuls District The 
capital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
State Railw'ay from Pijilod Station on the B B 
A C. I. Railway at a distance of 10 miles The 
average revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs 
The Ruler, Major His Highness Maharaol Shn 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, K c s.l., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 


capital at Champaner, enjoying the proud tilet 
of Pavapatis. 'J'he State jiays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great Kuropean War and 
in the Afghan 'War, 1919 He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns. 

Cambay.— This State has an area of 350 square 
miles, a population of 87,701 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 1 0^ lakhs The founder of 
the Ruling family was Mirza .Tafar Najamud- 
Daiilah Niiminkh.in I, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat The 
present Ruler is His Highness Mirza Hussain 
Yavar Khan Saheb He was born on the JOth 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 2l8t 
Januaiy J915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 131h December 1930 His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dvmastic salute of 11 guns. 

Chhota Udepur.— 'this State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population ot 1,44,040 and 
an annual rev eniie ot atioiit Rs 14 J lakhs. The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khuhi Cliavan 
Rajput elan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being tounded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484 The name of the present 
Ruler is Maharavval Shn Natwarsinhji He w'as 
born on the 10th November 1900 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 29ih August 1 923 on the death 
of his father He is a member of the Chamber of 
l^rinccs and enjo^sadviiasticsalute of 9 guns 

Oharampur. — This St ate has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 12 lakhs The 
Rulers ot Dharampiir tTa<*e their descent from 
llamchandraji of Hindu Mythology They 
belong to the Solar Sisodi.i Rajputs dynasty 
Ihe present Raja, His Highness M.iharana Shn 
Vijavdevji Mohandevji, was born on the 3rd 
Dec ember 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 2t)th March 1921 His Highnes- is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns 

Jawhar. — This Stale is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Ivonkan jdain It has 
an area of 310 square miles, a poiuilatiou of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of 
about Rs. lakhs Up to the period of the 
first Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held by a Varh, not a Koli (Ihief 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 
as the liide of a bull would cover The Koli 
Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus enclosed 
tho territory of the State The present Chief, 
Raja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao Vikramsdia, 
IS a minor and the State is at present under 
minority administration The Raja is entitled 
to become a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Lunawada. — The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a population of 95,1 (>2 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 6^ lakhs The 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad 
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The following are the particulars of the remaining States grouped in this Agency : — 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Akalkot 

Meherban Shrimant Vijay- 
smlirao Fatesinhrao Raje 
lihonsle Raje Saheb of. 

498 

92,605 

0,36,000 

14,592 

Aundh 

Shrimant Bhavanrao Shrini- 
vasrao alum Balasaheb 
Pant Pratmidhi. 

501 

76,507 

4,44,000 

No tribute 

Jamkhandi . 

Raja Shrimant Shankarrao 
Parshuramrao alias Ajipa- 
saheb Patwardhan. 

524 

1,14,282 

8,27,000 

20,841 

Jath . 

Sub-Lt Slirimant Vijayasiuh* 
rao Raomrao aiias Baba- 
saheb Dafle 

980 8 

91,102 

3,42,000 

11,247 

Kuriindwad 

(Senior). 

Shrimant Chintaman rao 
Bhalchandrarao alias 

Balasaheb Patvardhan. 

182 5 

44,2.54 

2,57,000 

9,619 

Kurundwad 

(Junior). 

' (1) Shrimant Ganpat rao 
Madliavrao alias 

Bapusaheb Patwardhan 






(2) Shrimant Ganpatrao 

Trimbakrao alias Tatya 
Saheb Patwardhan. 

116 02 

39,583 

2,50,000 

No tribute 

1 

MiraJ (Senior) 

Shrimant Sir Gangadliarrao 
Ganesh alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, K.c.i.E. 

342 

93,957 

5,27,000 

12,558 

Miraj 

(Junior). 

Shrimant Madhavrao Hari- 
har alias Babasaheb Pat- 
wardhan. 

1961 

40,686 

3,23,000 

6,413 

Phaltan 

Captain Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao Naik Nimbal- 
kar. 

397 

58,701 

4,39,000 

9,000 

Eamdurg . . 

Shrimant Ramrao Venkat- 
rao alias Raosaheb Bhave. 

169 

35,401 

2,‘ 9,000 

No tribute. 

Savanur 

Major Nawab Abdul Majid- 
khan Saheb Dilair Jung 
Baliadur. 

70 

20,320 

2,35,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate. 

Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dharrao alias Dajisaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 

12 

1,704 

8,000 

Do. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Cooch Behar. — This State, which at one time 1922 in England, his eldest son His Highness 
comprised almost the whole of Northern Bengal, Jagaddipcndra Narayan Bhup Bahadur (born 
Assam and a part of Bhutan known as the Huars on December 35, 1915) succeeded to the 
and formed part of the famous kingdom of qadi at the age of 7 His Highness the 
Kamrup, Is a low-lying plain in North Bengal. Maharaja Bhup Bahadur belongs to the 
It has an area of 1,318 square miles and a popula- Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya origin His 
tion of 5,90,866. On the demise of the late Highness the Maharaja lihuj) Bahadur has three 
Ruler His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra sisters Maharajkumans Ila Devi, Gayatri Devi 
Narayan Bhup Bahadur, K.c.s.i. in December and Menaka Devi and one brother Maharaj- 
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kumar IndrajitendraNarayan Her Highness the States of India, and from those Ttrhich are 
Maharani Saheba Is Regent of the State and the classed as tributary. Besides being the Ruler 
administration of the State is conducted by a of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
Council of Regency composed of Her Higlmess Unded property situated in the plains of the 
the Regent, rrenidmt, iit.-Col. J. A Brett, i Diatnets of Iippera, Noakhali and Sylhet. This 
c I.E., Vice-President, with (vacant) Revenue } estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 

Officer, Sj Umanath Dutt, B L., Civil and • " ■ * 

Sessions Judge, and Sj Dineshananda Chakra- 
verty, Civil Surgeon, as members. 

The capital is Cooch Behar, which is reached 
by the Cooch Behar Rjillway, linked to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway System. 

Tripura — This State lies to the east of the 
distric-t of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles. It has an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,450. 

The revenue from the State is about 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemlndaries in British India is about 
J3 lakhs. The State enjoys a S dute of 13 
guns. The present Ruler is His Highness 
Maharaja Manikya Bir Bikram Kishore l>eb 
Barman Bahadur, who is a Kshatriya by caste 
and comes of tlie Lunar race. He was bom on 
19th August 1908 and he is entitled to a 
salute of 13 guns. He succeeded the late (Cudhj on the ICth January 1929 but on her 
Maharaj'a Manikya Bireiidra Kishore Deb dcith in November, 1930, married the eldest 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 1923. Tlie daughter of H H Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Military prestige of Tripura dates hack to the Yadvendia Singh Bahadur, K.C I E , Maharaj'a 
fifteenth century and a mytliual aoiount of of Panna The State courts arc authorised to 
the State takes the history to an even earlier inflict capital punishment. The capital is 
date. Both as regards its constitution and its Agartala. 

relations with the Bntisli Go\ernment, the Poldical Agent —Magistrate and Collector of 
State differs alike from the large Native Tippera (Ea;-nj0?cto.) 


neid to lorm witn the state an maivisiDie itaj 
Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
in the gadi producing in times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were always called in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
jiarties. 'I'lie principles which govern succes- 
sion to the State have recently, however, been 
embodieil in a sanad which was drawn iij) in 
1904. The chief products of the State are rice, 
cotton, til, jute, tea and forest jirodiice of 
various kinds, the traffic being carried chiefly 
by water. The Maharaja received full adminis- 
trative powers on I9th August 1927. His 
Highness married the sixth daughter of the 
late Maharaja Sir Bhagabati Prasad Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, K.o I.E., K.ii.B , of Balarampur 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


With effect from the 1st Apiil 1933 the 
States of Bihai and Orissa and the States of the 
Oentral Piovinces wiue tianstened tioin the 
political contiol of th(‘ (Jo\einoi m Council of 
Bihai and Onssa and tlie Oovirnoi iii (!ouiuil of 
the Cential Provinces respectively, excejit the 
Makrai State whii i has been in< hided in tiie 
Bhopal Political Agenev in (’ential India, and 
jilaced in the jioIiticMl charge of an Agent to 
the Governor General, J'iastiMu States The 
States of Bamra, JUstar, Jtaud, Dhenkanal, 
Gangpur, Jashpur, Kalali.indi (Kaiond), Kankei, 
Keonjhar, Koiea, Maviii lihanj*, Nandgaon, 
Nayagarh, Patna, Jlaigarh, Sarangarh, Seiaikela, 
Sonpiii and Surguja arc in the direct f*ohti(al 
charge of the Agent to the Governor Geiieial 
at Ranchi while the States of Athgaih, Athmallik, 
Baramba, Bonai, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, 
Daspalla, Hindol, Kavvaidha, Kluindjiaia, 
Kharssawan, Narhinghjun , Nilgin, Pal Lalmru, 
Rairakhol, Kanpur, Sakti, 'Falcher 1'igiiia and 
TJdoypuraro in the political charge of the Seciet- 
aiy to the Agent to the Governor Gieneral, 
Eastern States, and I’olilical Agent at 
Sainlialpur. 

The total area Is 69,680 square miles and 
the total population 1,38,67,259 The annual 
income is Rs. 71,19,705. These States pay a 
tribute amounting to Rs. 3,35,549 to Govern- 
ment. 

Mayurbhanj is the only full-powered State m 
the Eastern States Agency, and its Ruler the 
only permanent member of the Chainlicr of 
Princes from the Agency. Archseological finds 


and copiiei -plate grants that have come to light 
wit inn tlie State arc^a as also outside, have estab- 
lished that tlie am lent Bhanja Kingdom 
included almost all the States of Orissa together 
with the northern jiortion of the Ganjani District 
covering about 16 000 square miles Though 
the oiigin of the kingdom is lost in hoary anti- 
quity, tradition lecorded by Hunter places it 
more than two thousand ycais ago Bhanja 
Kings ruled over tlieii extensive territory from 
Khijjmga-Kotta, modern Khiching, "wiiose 
aneieiit remains bear eloquent testimony to the 
eminence and cult me of tin* then Rulers which 
found expression in diverse foi ms of ait of a vciy 
high order 8t^led Mavurbhanj School of Art by 
Rene Groussot and art critics of acknowledged 
autlioiity Duimg the Moghul yieriod, Mayur- 
blianj was recognised by the Emperors as an 
autonomous principality, and it had under it 
“twelve /(‘mindanes containing foity-two 
Killahs ” Jn the dav’s of Mahratta supremacy 
in Orissa, the Rulers of Mayurbhanj maintained 
their indejicndence They were oftener than 
not at War with the Marhathas who attempted 
to levy a precarious tribute by force of arms 
in 1761, the East India Company took possession 
of Midnapore and almost immediately after- 
waids the Ruler of Mayurbhanj opened friendly 
negotiations with the Biitish authorities During 
half a century preceding British conquest of 
Oiissa, the Biitish authorities maintained their 
fiiendsliip with Mayurbhanj and these friendly 
relations were utilised by the MArquis of Welles- 
ley during the Orissa campaign in 1803 A 
treaty was concluded between the East India 
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Company and Mayurbhanj State in 1829 When 
the Indian Mutiny broke out, Mayurbhanj was 
found loyally espousing the Biltish cause 
During the last great War, the State made large 
contributions in men and money. 

Keonjhar is an off-shoot of Mavurbhan], being 
held by a junior branch of the Kuling family 
which separated from the patent State several 
centuries ago 

Kharsawan and Seraikela — ^The inhabi- 
tants are mostly hill-men of Kolarian or 
Dravidian origin The Chief of Kharsawan 
belongs to a junior branch of the Porahat Baja's 
family. The State first came under the notice 
of the British in 1793, when in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of the old jungle 
Mahals the Thakiir of Kharsawan and the 
Kunwar of Seraikela were compelled to enter 
into certain agreements relating to the treatment 
of fugitive rebels. The Chief is bound, when 
called upon, to render service to the British 
Government, but he has never had to pay tribute 
The Bengal Nagpur B-ailway runs through a 
part of the State. The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
Porahat Raja's family. 

The States of Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, 
Baramba, Baud, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal 
Gangpur, Hindol, Kalakhandi, Khandpara, 
Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, 
Patna, Ralrakho, Ranpur, Sonpur, Talcher, and 
Tigirla have no connected or authentic history 
They were first inhabited by aboriginal races 
who were divided Into innumerable communal 
or tribal groups each under its own Chief or 
headman. These carried on incessant warfare 
with their neighbours on the one hand and with 
the wild beasts of the forests on the other 
In course of time their hill retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers who gradually 
overthrew the tribal Chiefs and established 
themselves in their place. Tradition relates 
how these daring interlopers, most of whom 
were Rajputs from the north, came to Pun 
on a pilgrimage and remained behind to found 
kingdoms and dynasties The Chiefs of Baud and 
Daspalla are said to be descended from the same 
stock as Mayurbhanj , and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, 
Pal-Lahara, Talcher and I’lgiria. Nayagarh, 
it is allegied, was founded by a Rajput from 
Rewah, and a scion of the same family was the 
ancestor of the present house of Khandpara. 
On the other hand, the Chiefs of a few States 
such as Athgarh, Baramba, and Dhenkanal 
owe their origin to favourites or distinguished 
servants of the Ruling sovereigns of Orissa 
The State of Ranpur is believed to be the most 
ancient, the list of Its Chiefs covering a period 
of over 3,600 years. It is noteworthy that this 
family is of Khono origin and furnishes the 
only known instance in which, amid many 
Yicissitudes, the supremacy of the original 
settlers has remained intact. The States 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the paramount 
power and were under an implied obligation 
to render assistance in resisting inv^ers; 
but In other respect neither the ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration. All the States have annals 
of the dynasties that have ruled over them ; but 


they are made up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long genealogical tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and cont^n very few 
features of general Interest. The British 
conquestof Orissa from the Mahrattas which took 
place in 1803. was immediately followed by the 
submission oi ten of the tributary States the 
Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of 
frequent legislation of a special character. 
They were taken over from the Mahrattas in 
1 803 with the rest of Orissa ; but, as they 
had always been tributary States 
rather than regular districts of the native 
Governments, they were exempted from the 
operation of the general regulation system. 
This was on the ground of expediency only and 
it was held that there was nothing in the nature 
of British relations with the proprietors that 
would preclude their being brought under the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the British Courts, 
if that should ever be found advisabh.. In 
1 882 it was held that the States did not form 
part of British India and this was afterward 
accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but until 
lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the subject 
of frequent legislation of a special character. 

The States of Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuiklia- 
dau, Jaspur, Kanker, Kawardha, Khairagarh, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Ralgarh, Sakti, Sarangarh, 
Surguja and Udaipur are scattered round the 
Chhattisgarh !)l vision in the Central Provinces 
to the different districts of which the majority 
of them were formerly attached. 

Bastar. — This State is situated in the south- 
east corner of the Central Provinces. In area 
(13,602 square miles) it Is the twelfth largest 
State in India and is very scattered and back- 
ward. A point of interest is tliat Bastar is the 
only State in India of whu h the late Chief was a 
Hindu lady She uas the last descendant of an 
ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which ruled 
over Warangal until the Mahommedcan conquest 
of the Deccan in the 14th century A.D. when 
the brother of the last Raja of Warangal fled 
into Bastar and established a kingdom there. 
I’he Maharani of Bastar died in London in 
February 1930 and has been succeeded by her 
minor son, Mahaiaja Pravir Chandia lihanj 
Deo as the Ruler of Bastai. From then till the 
days of the Mahrattas the State was virtually in- 
dependent, Its inaccessibility securmg it from all 
but occasional raids of Mahommedan freebooters 
The Bhonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute 
on Bastar in the 18th century, and at various 
times for delay In payment deprived it of the 
Sihawa tract in the Raipur district, and allowed 
the Baja of Jeypore in the adjacent Vizagapatan 
Agency of Madras to retain possession of th< 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore by i 
Bastar Raja for assistance diirhig family dissen 
bions. The dispute between Bastar and Jeypori 
over this land led to constant border distur 
bances, and was not finally settled till 1863, whei 
the Government of India, while recognisin 
Bastar 's claim, finally made the tract over t 
Jejmorc on the ground of long possession, o 
condition of payment by Jeypore of Rs. 3,00 
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tribute, two-thirds of which was remitted from 
the tribute payable by Bastar. The present 
tribute paid by Bastar is Us 18,000 a year. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Since then the State has made steady, if slow. 
Progress, hampered by the innate convervatism 
of its aboriginal population, which has from 
time to time rebelled. The last rebellion in 1910 
was due to oppression by minor State official 
and dislike of the rigorous forest policy then 
under introduction. After the rebellion the 
Baja had his powers reduced and a series of 
Biwans were appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management 

Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves. Cultivation is therefore sparse. Kice 
and mustard are the chief crops. There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrobalans. Most of 
the sal forest is leas^ for sleeper manufacture. 
There are more than 600 miles of gravel motorable 
road in the State. The capital, Jagdalpur, 
on the Indrawati river is 184 miles, by motorable 
road, from Baipur in the Central Provinces. 

Surguja. — Until 1906 this was included in 
the Chotaiiagpur States of Bengal. The most 
Important feature is the Main pat, a magnificent 
tableland forming the southern barrier of the 
State. The early history of Surguja is obscure , 
but according to a local tradition in Palamau 
the present lluhng family is said to be descended 


from an Arksel Baja of Palamau. In 1758 ^ 
Mahratta army overran the State and compelled 
itg Chief to acknowledge himself a tributary for 
the Bhonsla Baja. At the end of the eighteenth 
century in consequence of the Chief having 
aided a rebellion in Palamau against the British 
an expedition entered Surguja and though order 
was temporarily restored, disputes again broke 
iout between the Chief and his relations, necessita- 
ting British interference. Until 1818 the State 
continued to be the scene of constant lawlessness ; 
but in that year it was ceded to the British 
Government under the provisional agreement 
concluded with Mudhoji Bhonsla of Nagpur, 
and order was soon established. The 
principal crops are rice and other cereals. 

Agent to the Q overnor- General : Lt.-Col. A. S. 
Meek, c M.Q. 

Secretary, Ranchi . Mr. G. H. Emerson, I O.S. 

Undersecretary, Ranchi Mr Boone. 

Secretary, Eatttem States Agency and Political 
Agent, Sambalpur : Lt -Col. Murphy. 

Forest. 

Forest Adviser, Rastern States {Sambalpur) : 
Mr. H. F Mooney, I F s. 

Education • 

Educational Adviser, Eastern States {Sam- 
balpur) ■ Mr M C Pradhan, M A., B L 

Roy Scouts 

Honorary Secretary, Boy Scouts Association, 
Eastern States Agency {Raipur): Bai Sahbi 
P H Katai la, B A. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur* — The only State of importance, 
under tne Governmert of Assam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a population of 4,45,606 (1931 Census), of which 
about 58 per cent are Hindus and 35 per cent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a vallev 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheibaor Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the Briti«h 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Sir Chura Chand Singh. The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally Installed 
on the gadi In 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. He was made a o.b.e. in 


Bee. 1917, and K.c s T. in Jan. 1934. He is 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaia, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
hiB services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris. The 
staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States. — These petty chiefships, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Government 
ot Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The two largest are Bhyrim and Mylllcm and 
the smallest is Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213. Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Siem. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Bampnr, Tehrl and Benares 
are included under this Government : — 


State. 

Area 

Sq. Miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

(1931) 

Revenue 
in lakhs 
ofBupees, 
approxi- 
1 mate. 

Bampur 

' 893 

4,65,225 

I 49 

Tehri (GarhwaB 

1 4,180 

3,49,573 

1 

Benares 

; 870 

1 

3,91,272 1 18 


Rampur State- — ^The State of Bampur 
was founded by Nawab Sayed Ali Mohammad 
Khan Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century 
and his dominions included a considerable 
portion of what is now known as Eohilkhand 
The founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of 
the Baroha clans in the Muzaffamagar district 
and was a statesman of remarkable ability. 
He rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 
Emperor who recognised him as Ruler of Rohil- 
khand. 

Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in 
size during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed 
Eaizulla Khan Bahadur. The Province of 
Rohilkhand had now passed into the hands of 
the East India Company. Nawab Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur was most loyal and 
true to the British Government to whom he 
always looked up for help during those unsettled 
days and he gave tangible proof of his loyalty 
when during the war against Prance he offered 
all his cavalry, 2,000 strong to theBrltish Govern- 
ment in 1878 and received the following message 
of thanks from the then Governor-General : — 

“ That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the warmest thanks for 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the English Nation.** 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Bampur to evmce his steadfast loyalty and 
devotion to the Imperial cause on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny of 1857. His Highness Nawab 
Sir Sayed Yusuf Ah Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Musnad of Bampur m those days From the 
very start till peace was re-established in the 
country, he was lavish in his expenditure of men 
and money on the side of the BntishGovemment, 
he fought their battles, saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other means of comfort and had so much 
established his reputation as a good administrator 
that he was placed in charge of the Moradabad 
district. These signal services were recognised 
by the Government by thd grant of an Illaqa 
besides ether marks of distinction. 

The reign of His Late Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur 
stood out unique in many ways. Bampur 
made great strides in trade and commerce and 
in fact in every walk of life. He took keen 
interest in Education and did not only contribute 


handsome donations but made annual grants 
to the various educational institutions. He was 
no whit behind his compatriot in his loyaltv 
to the British Government. The Great War 
of 1914 found him foremost in offering his 
ersonal services and all the resources of the 
tate — men, money and material — to the British 
Government. The Ist Bampur Infantry was 
sent to East Africa and returned home after 
nearly four years* service and won the favourable 
remarks of high British Olficers Besides the 
expenditure involved m this His Highness also 
participated in the Scheme of the Hospitalship 
“ Loyalty ** and contributed one lakh of rupees 
towards the cost and upkeep of it. His other 
contributions to the various funds amounted to 
over half a lakh of rupees and he also subscribed 
Bs. 7,00,000 to the War Loans. At the time 
of the Afghan War, 1919, the I. S Lancers and 
the Imiierial Service Infantry were sent on 
garrison duty in British India. 

The present Buler Captain His Highness Nawab 
Sayed Baza Ali Khan Bahadur succeeded his 
father on 20th Juno 1930 His Highness was 
born on 17th November 1900. 

The permanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income over fifty lakhs of rujioes. 

Tehri State (or Tohri-Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty senes of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the jJumna are in it. The early history 
to the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A. D. Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Baja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas; 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
his son received from the British the present 
State of Tehn. During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistanre to Government. 
He died in 1859. The present Baja is Major 
H. H. Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
who 18 59th direct male lineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Baja Kanak 
Pal. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber. The Baja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forcf»« is 830. Tehn is the capital 
but His Highness and the Secretarial Office are 
at Narendranagar for the greater parr, of the 
year, the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 
8,900 feet above the sea-level. 

Agent to the Oovernor-GenercU : The Governor 
of the U . P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Bonares. — The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18th century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Baja Mansa Bam an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
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of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the what for over a century was known as the 
Emperor Mohammad Sliah of Delhi in the name Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares, 
of his son Baja Balwant Singh In 1738. Baja On the Ist of April, 1911, the major portion of 
Mansa Bam died in 1740 and ills son Balwant these Domains became a State consisting of the 
Singh became the virtual ruler. During the perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully Mangraur) The town of Bamnagar and its 
made by Safdui Jang and after him by Shuja-ud- neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
daula of Oudh to destroy the independence Government to the Maharaja m 1918 and became 
of the Baja and the Port of Bamnagar was part of the State. The Maharaja's powers are 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the those of a Buling Chief, subject to certain condi- 
Benares City. Baja Balwant Singh died in tions, of which the most important are the 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh, raamtcmance of all rights acquired under laws 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings. Balwant in force prior to the transfer, the reservation to 
Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was Government of the eontrol of the postal and 
placed on the (radi. The latter proved an telegraph systems, of plenary enminal junsdic- 
imlKJCile and there was maladministration tion within the State over servants of the British 
which led to nil agreement in 1794 by which Government and European British subjects, and 
the lands, held by the Baja in his own right of a right of control m certain matters connected 
which was granted to him by the British Govern- with Excise, 
ment, were separated from the rest of the pro- 
vince. The direct control of the latter was The present ruler is Captain H. H. Maharaja 
assumed by the Government and an annual Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, K.c.s i , who 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
the Baja while the former constituted the 1931 sind the heir ajip.irent Maharaj Kumar 
Domains. Within the Domains the Baja had Bibhiiti Narain Singh born on NovembtrS, 1927, 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collectoi adopted by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
in a British district. There was thus constituted shis son an 1 sut eessor on the 24th June, 1934. 

PUNJAB STATES. 

There are 14 States of the Punjab which since I the Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab 
1921, have been in direct political relation with States, who resides at Lahore, 
tlie Government of India through the Hon’ble I The following are details . — 


Name. 

Permanent 

salute 

in 

guns. 

Area 

(Sq. miles.) 

Population 
(1931 ) 

Approximate 
revenue 
in laklis of 
rupees. 

Patiala . . 

17 

5,942 

1,625,520 

1,45 0 

Bahawalpur 

17 

16,434 

984,612 

45.5 

Khairpurj: 

15 

6,050 

227,143 

15.0 

Jind 

13 

1,299 

324,676 

24 0 

Nabha* . . 

13 

947 

287,574 

25.5 

Kapurthala 

13 

599 

316,757 

36.0 

Mandi 

11 

1,139 

207.465 

12.2 

Sirmur, (Naban)t 

11 

1,046 

148,568 

5.9 

Bilaspur (Kahlur)* 

11 

453 

100,994 

3 0 

Mallorkotla 

11 

165 

83,072 

8.5 

Faridkot 

11 

638 

164,364 

17.3 

Chamba 

11 

3,127 

146.870 

8.8 

Suket 

11 

392 

68,408 

2.7 

Loharu . . 

9 

226 

23.338 

1.1 

• Under administration. 

t 

Personal salute raised to 13 guns. 


t Brought under the Political control of the A. G. G. Punjab States in April 1933. 

Bahawalpur.— Bounded on the North-East ' The ruling family is descended from the 
by the District of Ferozepur ; on the East and I Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
South by the Bajputana States of Bikaner and I originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
Jaisalmere : on the South-West by Sind, on the J pendence during the dismemberment of the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. | Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
Area. 16,000 square miles. 1809. Banjit Singh was confined to the right 

This State is about 300 miles in length and bank of the Sutlej, 
about 60 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
tbree great strips. Of these, the first is a part ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Banjit 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western , secured the independence of the Nawab within 
Punjab; has however been partly rendered cap- his own territories and opened up the traffic 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the ' Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
is called the Sind. The State is a partner In the ' and life pension. On his death his heir being 
great Sutlej Valley Project. minor for a time the administration of the State 
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was in the hands of the British authorities 
The present ruler is Major Dr. His Highness 
Bukmud'Daula Kusrdtji- Jang-Saifuddaula 
Hafizul-Mulk Mukhlisud-Daula, Muinuddaula 
Ifawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan Sahib Baha- 
dur Abbasi V., ll.d , G.o i.E , K c.s I , k.c.v.o , 
who was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
(JouKcil of Regency which ceased to exist in 
Marc 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power. His Highness is now 
assisted in the administration of his State by a 
Prime Minister, Izzat JNishan, Imad-ul-Mulk, Rai 
Rais-ul-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr. Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, M.A , LL.B., C.IE., 
K c A 0., Bo.c.s., a Public Works and Revenue 
Minister, Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, C i. h.., a Minis- 
ter lor Law and Justice, Rafl-us-Shan, Iftikhar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt -Col. Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, 
M.A., LL.B , c A 0 , c H.O., a Hoiiie Minister, 
Amin-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umra, Sardar Mo- 
hammad Amir Khan, O.H.O., an Army Minister 
Mdjo* General Sahlbzada Haji Mohammad 
Dilawar Khan Abbasi, m b e . c ii.o , c A o , and 
a Minister for Commerce, Mehta Udho Dass, 
B.A., L B. 

The cliief crops are wheat, nee and millet. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes througli the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital IS Bahawalpur, a wailed town built in 
1718. 

Income from all sources over 90 lakhs. JiUn- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 

Agerdto tke Gooernor-Qeneral, Punjaf* Stales. •“- 
The Hon. Lt.-Col.H. Wilbeforce, Bell, C.I.E., 
K.OI.E., OBB,, I.O.S. 

Chamba. — This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on tiie east and 
south by the British di>trict8 of kaiigra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost very 
side by lofty iiili ranges. The whole countr> 
IS mouutainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen, it possesses a remarkabh* series 
oi copper plate inscriptions flora which its 
chronicle iiave been compiled. 

Founded piobably in tlie sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, tile modem Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interiercd with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kaslimir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
succeeded in 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 


mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town i'. from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. Cbamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshml 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, Is the most famous 

Faridkot. — The Fandkot Rajas are sprung 
from the same stock as the Phulkim ChWs 
having a common auce tor In Brar more remote 
l)V twelve generations than the ctdebrated jqml 
The Faridkot House was founded in the middle 
of the seventeenth Century. The pre-ent Ruler 
Faizand-i-Saadat-Nishan Hazraat-i-K a i s a r-i- 
Ilind, Lt JIis Highness Raja Harindar Singh 
Brarbans Bahadur was boni on the 29th January 
1 91 .'i, Slice 'eded to the Gaddi m 1918, and was 
invested with full Ruling Powers in October! 934* 
His Highness personally administers the State 
assisted by bis voungcr lirother Kan war Minjit- 
indar Singh Bahadur, Military Secretary, and 
an efficient Cabinet of three other Secretaries 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
B.A , t^hief Secretary The State comprises an 
area of 643 square miles with a population of 
1,69,364 souls and has an annual income of 
18 lakhs The Ruler is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns and a vi«it to and return visit from 
the Viceroy. The State Forces consist of the 
State Sappers ami non«iehold Troops (Cavalry 
and Tufantry). Faridkot, the Capital town, 
lies on the main Delhi-Bhatinda Lahore Section 
of the North Western Railway 

Jind. — Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the otlier two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,676 souls and an income of 2'> lakhs. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phni. est-iblished his 
principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake In 1805. 
His grandson Raj » Sangat Sfngh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Samp Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Samp Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Mahirga Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help r,o the British Goveniment 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and in\ested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rend -red exemplary 
8ervic*es in the Great European War. Tt sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imp(*rial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry The total 
contribution mounted to nearly 3.'> laktis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
c tiled Chief Minister. 

Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
DUband Rasikh-ul-Ilikad, Daulat-i-lnglishia 
Raja-l-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajenara Bahadur, o.o I.E., K.O.S.I.. etc. 
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Kapurthala* — This State consiets of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doah. ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Buler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Han jit Singh, of 
Lahore, This annual tribute of Rs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in jierpe- 
tulty, the civil and police jurisdiction remaming 
in the hands ol the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Farzand-I-Dilband Raslkhul-Itikad Daulat- 
I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, o.o.s.l 
(1911), O.C.I.E. (1918), G.B.E. (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Raja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government In 
1024, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, <:rand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chill, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926,1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of hls'*eigu in December 
1927. 

The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultan pur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
Of this town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its imixirtance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Tnink Road 


runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
w'hich was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital Is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The towm boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Politiml Officer The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) or Malerkotla are of ** Kurd ”, 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
** Sherwan ” and settled in the town of “Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. Tliey 
w'ere in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswarl, gained by the British over Sindliia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt -Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, K O.S.I., K.O.I.E., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major m the Indian Army 
in June 191 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
310-23' North Lat.; and 76®-22' East Long.; 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu ; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
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considerable length which finally resulted in its 
entering into a treat)' with the B'*itish in 1846. 

The present Euler, Capt. His Highness Eaja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, k.o s t., assumed 
full powers in February 1925 His Highness 
married the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

The Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March. 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and millet. About three-fifths 
of the State are occupied by forests and 
grazing lands. It is rich in minerals. The 
capital is Mandi, founded in 1527, which 
contains several temples and places of interest 
and is one of the chief marts for commerce 
with Ladhakh and Yarkand. 

N&bha. — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
— ^Nabha, Patiala and Jind — ^and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Phul 
and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Ntzamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Eajputana; 
this NIzamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Eulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 482. For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of ihe N. W. Eailway and 
the B. B. d; C. I. crosses the Nizamat of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State arc 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. As a result, the 
Maharaja Eipudaman Singh, who was born in 
1888 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India w’hereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was. in February 1928 depnved of the title 
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of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining to the Euler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partab Singh, was recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead. 

Patiala.— This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
Statt'S. Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,620. Gross income Es. one crore and 
forty lakhs. Its history as separate State 
begins in 1762. The present Euler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Ehas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Eaj Rajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Eajgan 
Sir Bbupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, G.o.s.i,, 
G c I E , G.c v.o , G B E., a.D.o., LL.D , was bom in 
1891, succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
pemonal salute of 19 guns and he and his 
successors have been exempted from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The princijial crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rajicBoed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Namaui, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — from Eajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Eupar— have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
Railway, the E. I. Railway, the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway and the J. B. Eailway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Government inl804 and 1809 A.D. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-1 *>, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Maj'esty the Eing- 
Emperor and offered his personal services. The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent ♦’as on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Ckmtingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
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money and material. Ap^ain in 1919 on the Townshend's force at Kut*a)'Amara but the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Corps was reconstituted and sen' to service. 
Highness served personally on the Frontiei Khairpur.—The state of Khaiipur lies in 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding Upper Sind between 20® -10" and 27®-46" North 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active Latitude and 68®-20" and 70®--l 4" Rast Lon- 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For gitude It is Iiomided on the East by Jodhpur 
hisserviceson the N. W Frontier His Highness and Jessalrncre territories and on the North, 
was mentioned in despatches. West and South by British Districts of Sind. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency The climate is similar to the rest of Smd The 
the Viceroy to represent the Kuling Princes of maximum temperature m summer is 117® m 
India at the Imperial War Conference and the shade and the minimum in winter 30“ 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during The nearest hill station is Quetta, 5, 500 feet above 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all sea level Hamfall is sciirce, the last 13 years’ 
the different and principal fronts In Belgium, average being 3®-59" The area of tiie State is 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- about f),05() square miles. The population of the 
ed the following decorations from the allied State according to the census of 1931 is 2,27,183 
Sovereigns and Go\ernment8.—(o) Grand Cordon souls. The majority of them arc cultivators, 
of the Order de Leopold, (6) Grand Cross of Otliers are engaged in trade, State services 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross and labour By religion tiiey are mainly Sum 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (d) Grand Muslims, but the Kuler and his family and some 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, («) Grand CriM others are Shias Hindus form the minority 
of the Order of the Grown of Koumania and commimitv The State’s revenue from all 
(/) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of sources calculated on the average of the past 
Greece (1926). live years amounts to Its 18,12,918. The 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes leUtions of the State w'lth the British Govern- 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926, he ment are those of subordinate alliance. The 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of State pay^s no tribute either to the British 
Princes (Narendra Mandal) He was re-eleeted Govemment or to any other State. The 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-20-30 language of the State is Smdlii Urdu and 
In 1930 , His Highness led the Princes' delegation English are also siioken The chief product of 
to the Bound Table Conference He was again the State is gram, which is cultivated on irriga- 
elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes m tion canals taking ott flora the Indus river at 
1933. tlie Llovd Barrage and to a small extent on 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State wells CJotton, oil-seods, ghee, hides, toliacco, 
in the Himalayas under the Political control of j Fuller’s earth (“met”), carbonate of Soda 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General, (“Kharo clianiho ”), and wool arc also produced. 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said The manufactuies comprise cotton, silken and 
to date from the 11th century. In the w'oolleii fabrics, lacquer work, carpets and 
eighteenth century the State was able to ]M>tteiy. 

repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas The Jlulers aic Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an belong to the Shia K'ct Previous to the 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn accession of this family on the fall of the 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the Kalhora dynasty of Smd in 1783, the history 
Baja rendered valuable services to the British, of the State belongs to the general history ot 
and during the second Afghan War he sent slml. In thai year Mir Fatehali Khan Talpnr 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The ( established himself as Bulei of Sind and subsc- 
present Prince Is H. H. Maharaja Bajendra Pra- queiitly his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
Hash who was born in 191 Sand succeeded m 1933. founded the Khairpiir Branch of the Talpur 
The main agricultural feature of the Slate is f amily In 1882 the individuality of the 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, Khairpur State was reeogni/ed by the British 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, Government The Buler is a first class prince 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry outside and 17 guns inside tlie State limits 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being The last Jiulor, His Highness Mir Aii Nawaz 
unable to compete with the imported iron, KhanTalpui, died on 25lh December, 1935 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- | His only son Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan Talpur 
cane cnishing mills. The State supports a ; is the Waliahd 

Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the i Atmit to tiu' Out einoi -General, Puinab States — 
Great War. It was captured with General The Hon Lt -Col H. Wilbcrfon c-Bell, c i E 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

The States under this Government comprise , the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
the Shan States which are included in British vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
India though they do not form part of Burma the eight petty village cominuniiies under 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
administered area of the Province and the | L mg in the Myitkyina District and the two 
Karenni States which are not part of British ; mam divisions of the Shan States known as the 
India and are not subject to any of the laws In i Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma, j six and thirty States respectively which are 
The Shan States comprise the two isolated | under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkamti in I States. 
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Huawnghsup with an area of 629 square 
mllPB and a population of 7,289 lies between tht 
24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
95th parallel of longitude between the Chindwin 
river and the State of Manipur 

Singkaling Hkamti has an area of 083 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the ! 
96th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmmi- 
stered Wa Stat<B (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karennl States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96tti and 102n<) 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family ; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palauiig and Mon Khmer groups of rac« s 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austrlc 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir Georgt 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tel Chinese family There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the 'I’liicto Burmai) 
tamily. The Shans themselves shade off imper* 
ceptiblv into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontlei. Buddhism and Animism arc the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive. Klsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
95* Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy piiains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainlall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in different 
localities. 

The agricultural products of the States arc 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied laud is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces ol 
the States are suitable for' cattle, ponv and 
mule breeding and in the Northern State- 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Noithern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the vt^orld. The Mawson area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. Lignit< 
and iron ore of a low grade arc found in many 
places. 

lAshio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
Stales, is the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch ol the Burma Rail ways (178 miles) audi 
13 also connected with Mandalay by a cart road.' 


The Burma Corporation's narrow-gauge 
private railway track 44 .49 miles long connects 
their Ban dwin mine witn the Burma Railwa} s 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to fleho 
(R7 miles) which has been extended to 
Shwenyaung, »8 miles from Thazi. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
m size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894. 

nsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw, 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested id the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanid of appointment granted to him and 
under tbe same Vet t be law to be administered 
in each State is the tustomary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and gond oonscieiK e and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who lias also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
jiroceedings ot such officers. The chiefs arc 
bound by their san. ds to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in wliich they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from toe Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
uo interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. Bur the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
ind to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid bv them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a proper- 
ciOD of their revenue which amounts loughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centrahe-ed 
while the Provincial Goiernment surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
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derived from the States to enable it to maintain 
itr services at the same decree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a pnymcnt of a fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Provincial Treasury 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation Is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self* 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Cliiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-^ffi.cw 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by Bis 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler. Q.o.i.E ,K.o.8.i.,l.o.s., In March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761. 


It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
H lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Bed Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
thev are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and Join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be m its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
^ soon disappear. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


'rh(‘ territorv known generally as the Jammu t Hindu nilers had lieen destroyed in the four- 
and Kashmir Slate, lies between 32® and 37® N. teenth C(‘iitury, In the reign of Sikandir, who 


and 73® and 80® E It is an almost entirel v moun- 
tainous region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery In the w’oud The State may be divided 
physically into three areas ; the upper, oxim- 
prlsing the area diained by the lliver Indus 
and its tributaiies , tiic middle, diained by the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga llivcrs , and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
soiithcin border, and its adjacent ranges of 
hills The dividing lines between the three 
areas are the snow-bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zojil.v and 
the Panehal The area of the State is 84,258 
square miles Beginning in the south wheic 
the gieat jilain of tlie Piinjah ends, it extends 
northwards to the high Karakoram mountains 
“ Whole thieo Empires Meet ” 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, VIZ. the U]qKT r<*aches of the Cheiiab and 
the Jheliiiii, and the middle reaches of the Indus 
The total population is 36,45,000 souls. 

Hiitory — ^Various historians and ptiets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, liad by thtm 
been long established, though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 


was a contempoiary of Tamerlane, a large 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam 
Jahangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
aftei Aiirangzeb there was a period of disorder 
and decav and bv the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Siiba or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically mdepemdent of Delhi. 
Thereafter the country exiienenced the oppres- 
sion of Afghan rule until it was rescued in 1819 
by an army sent by Mahaiaja Ranjit Smgh The 
Sikh rule was not more beneflrial to the people 
than that of the Afghans The early history of 
tile State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shn Gnlab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence in 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, made Ilaja of Jammu in 1820 He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1816), when the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other areas 
111 return for his services in re-establishing 
IHjace. His son, His Highness Maharaja !l^nbir 
Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
1857 to 1885. He did much to consolidate his 
possessions and evolve order in the frontier 
districts He was sue ceeded by his eldest son, 
His Highness Maharaja Sir I'ratap Singhji, 
who died on 23rd December 1925, and was 
succeeded by His Highness the present Shri 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadur. 
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The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Hevenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Henry Lawrence and rc\1scd 
from time to time. 

Adminittration. — For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late IVIaharaja, 
the administration of the State was cxindiicted 
by a Coimcil over which the Maharaja presided 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios Tins 
system continued until the 21th January 1922, 
when an Executive Council was inaugurated 
Very recently certain modifications have been 
introduced m the constitution. 

The British Besident has his headquarters at 
Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Political 
Agent at Gilgit A British Officer is stationed 
at IjcIi to assist in the supervision of the Cential 
Asian Tiade with India, whicti passes through 
Kashmir. 1 

In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) the 
State has splendid material for the Army which 
consists of 8,600 troops Besides this, thousands 
of Dogras S(‘rvc 111 the Indian Army. 

Finance. — The financial jiosition of the State 
is stiong The total revenue including Jagirs, 
is about 2,70,00,000 ; the chief sourc.es lieing 
land, forests, customs and excise and Si^riculture. 
Theie is a reserve and no debt 

Production and Industry. — ^The population 
18 pre-eminently agricultuial and pastoral. 'I’ho 
principal food crops are rnxj, maize and wheat 
Oihced is also an important crop Barley, cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and 
hops are also giown Pears and apples, the 
piincijial fruits of the Valley aie expoit(‘d in 
large quantities The State forests are extensive 
and valuable The prineipil sj)ccies of timber 
trees are deodar, blue pine and fli The most 
valuable forests occui in Xishtwar, Kainah 
and Kamraj lllaqas A survey of the mmeial 
resources of the State is being conducted The 
most noteworthy of the minerals expeefed to 
be found in the State aie bauxite, coal, Fullei ’s 
earth, kaoline, slato, zinc, copper and talc 
Gold IS found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphiies 
in Paddar, aquamarines in Skaidu and lead in 
Un The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world jranufactuie of silk 
IS a very ancient industry in Kaslimir Zain-iil- 
Abidm who luled fiom ]421 to 1472 is said 
to have impoited silk weavers from Khurasan 
and settled them here Woollen doth, shawls, 
carpets, papier mactiic and wood carving of 
the State are world famous The State paitici- 
pated in the British Empire Exhiiution of 1924 
The Kashmir Court was styled “ The Gem of 
TTie Smaller Courts” and attracted many 
Visitors An Industrial and Agricultural 
Exliibition IS held in the State annually, wheie 
the products of indigcaious arts and craftsmanship 
for which Kashmir is famous are displayed 
His Highness’ Government are maintaining a 
Visitors’ Bureau at Hiinagai foi the convenience 
of visitors, who aie attracted by the scenery 
and charm of the beauty-spots of Kashmir 


Communicationt. — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jheliira Valley road (196 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the North-Western Frontier ]h*ovince is 
considered to be one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Hoad, 205 miles long, joins 
Kashmir with the North W'esteni Itailway system 
at .Tamniii-Tawai and is also a fine motorable 
road. 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
disiiicts of Gilgit and Ladakh Internal 
village communications have also been much 
improved 

The .lammii-Suchetg^irh Railway, a section 
of the Wazirabad Sialkot branch line of the 
North Western Railway system, is the only 
Railway in the State The mountainous nature 
of the country has so far pievented the extcuision 
I of the line into the heart of the State. 

Public Works.— In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagai was constructed to minimise 
the conshint danger of floods in the River 
.Thelum A numln'r of canals have )»een con- 
stnicted at considerable exjK'nse both in Jammu 
and Kashmir The State has been recently 
connected with the ti“li‘phone system of Briti-.h 
Imlia An aeiodrome has been constructed 
live miles from Siinagai, and it is hoped that 
an jciial service bi'twi'cn kiliore and Delhi and 
Kashndr will be estaidished soon Good 
ptogK'Ss has been made with iiiigation, but the 
niQst imiioitant selu'me of leceiit \ears has been 
the installation ot a large IGleetnc Power Station 
on the Jhelum Ri\ci and Mahora which was 
comj)let(‘d in 1907 Th(‘ budge over the 
Chenab at Aknui which was comjdited in 1935 
at a cost of Rs 4 lakhs, has the longest unsuj)- 
X>ortcd sjian in India 

Education — Accoiding to the last census 
of the State, there were 1,23,800 T>crsons able 
to lead and w'lite of whom 9,000 only were 
ieinales In other worrls, foiii per cent of all 
jiersons aged 5 01 moie could i(*arl and write 
Among males 60 in every 1,000 peisons could 
read and write 'Phi* niirnbi'r of educational 
institutions ini hiding two ArtsColleges is 1,336 
'The number of sidiolais in 1933-34 was 85,646 
Nearly 28 jxt emit boys and (> jxt ciuit. girls 
of the school-going age were at school In 
Municipal aieas education foi bojs lias beiui 
made compulsor\ since 1929 

Reforms.— Onf> of tiie imjiortant 1 ('forms 
(Kuiuectx'd with the present Mahaiaja’s reign 
lias lieeii the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on Jhitish 
High Couits Important legislative measures 
jiassed liy His Highiu'ss’ Govi'ninn ’it in recent 
years iiRliide the raising of the ag( oi marriage 
to 14 for girls and 18 for boNS, and the Agiicul- 
turists’ Relief Regulation meant to corni with 
the pioblem of ruial indebtedness 

As sign of constitutional piogiess of the State 
nmy be nu'ntioned the friM'doni gianted to the 
jiress, and the introduction oi the State Assimibly. 
Oyer 30 iiewsjiaTX'rs are in cxisti'ine in the 
State, and the Assemblv whnh has a non- 
offlcial majoiity has already held three sessions, 
during a year and a half of its existencie. 
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THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came Into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of ieading Princes themseives 
as one of tlie results of the Ueport on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsiord, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India, in 1919. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The Chamber is a recommendatory body, which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs. 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
n.B,. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Febru- 
arvl921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chanccllor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
At the annual session in February 
1929, the Piinces passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 


Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying m amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the British Government This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Goverani<‘rits, butischiclly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual rec npts m the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table, fho relations of the States to one 
aiiotner In respect of trlbujes are complicated, and it would servo no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia* 
war and Gujarat pay tribute ot some kmi to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India : — 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 

Kotah 
Udaipur 
Jodhpur 
Bundi 

Other States . 

Contribution of Jodhpur toward 
cost of Eriiipura Irregular 
Force 

„ of Kotah towards cost of 
Deohi irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of 
Bhopal Levy 

„ of Jaora towards cost of 
United Malwa Contingents 

Contributions towards cost of 
Malwa Bhil Corps . . 

Central Provinces and Berar. 
Tribute from various States 
Burma, 

Tributes from Shan States 

„ other States . , 


Nasarana payments on suooessionB. 


L 

_ _ _ __ __ 

'i 

29,667 

Assam. 


15,648 

Tribute from Manipur 

333 

13,333 

„ „ liambrai 

7 

6,5.W 

8,000 

Bengal. 


15,170 

Tribute from Cooch Behar . 

United Provinces. 

4,514 


Tribute from Benares 

14,600 

7,667 I 

Punjab. 



Tribute from Mandi 

6,667 

13,333 

„ „ other States . . 

Madras. 

3,086 

10,753 

Tribute from Travancore 

53,333 


Peshkasli and subsidy from Mysore 

233,333 

13,333 

9,142 

„ „ „ „ Cochin 

„ „ „ „ Travancore 

888 

2,280 

Bombay. 



Tribute from Kathiawar 

31,126 


„ „ various pett y States 

2,825 

15,696 

l/ontribution from Baroda States . . 
„ „ Jagirdars, South- 

25,000 

28.524 

ern Mahraita Country 

6,765 

1,367 

Tribute from Cutch 

6,484 

onation Durbar of liil that there would in latuie be no 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 

Portugal and France both hold small terrj- Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
tonal possessions in the Indian Peninsula. to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island 

The Fortugucro possessions in India, all of of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
which arc situated within the limits of Bombay on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
the Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman what is called the State of India, 
with the small territory called Pragana^Nagar- 

60A. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and Korth Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conguts- 
tas, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543 ; and of the 
Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanqiiehm, Ponda, 
Quepcin, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
ot some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the co6o, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 531,052 at 
the census of 1921. This fdves a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 
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tion showed an Increase of 9 per cent, since the 
census ten years previously. In the Vclhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Chardos and low castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes ot the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Homan Catholic religion 
and are spiiitually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mooambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu arc snbjt^et under a new Tri'aty signed 
in 1928 between l*ortugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arcin charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa IS stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil vanes considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or SIX acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barelj 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the produots 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at xnnsent, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade m horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
Importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Bs. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mabratta Bailway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Bock above 
the Ghats where it Joins the British system, is 
61 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, liad an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and t.iese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the ‘ Governor of Taxes. *’ 
Only in 1927 the country experience the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear-marked for promoting the indus- 


trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high Incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Bs. 8-8 per captto. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all Incomes derived in the shape of Interest 
on loans. This tax Is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Bs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tarlfi 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases arc specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable liardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjlm and Bibandar, 
Old Goa 18 some six miles distant from the now 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private resideuccs, as seen from the water 
IS very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the viexs- 
regal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town Is one 
of ostentation and decay. Go& reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial mapniflcence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and mihtary force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Gna, as the ruins of 
the old capital arc called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the rum of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in Lisbon. 
Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
In British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Satan, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
lirother came from Lisbon to deal ivith the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
u as onlv reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
IB no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
tiint under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjov complete equality with the natives of Por- 
tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 


and responsible positions in Portugal. Thug 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Br. Betten- 
court Bodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, ths 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
datc'd 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since Ist July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
ot the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying In certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now m force. 

Tlie territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor- General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim a/ms Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Dill. The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintend ency of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Bailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor- General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council {Conttelho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-Genera j, ex-officio President, of 
four oflBcials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor- General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health OflBcer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
owner? and Farmers of the District ; and op6 
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member advocates elected by the Legislative Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapu^'i, 
Council among the legally qualified. Bicholim, Quepom e Damao ; and Municipai 

There is one High Court in the State of India I Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama)t 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General ; and j Ponda^ Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 

PORT OF MORMUGAO. 

Mormugi'io is situated towards the south of t such assistance. 

Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15® 25’N. and Long, of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
73® 47' £., about 225 miles south of Bombay is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
and 6^ miles south of Panjim, the Capital of Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao is at Madras. 

the natural outlet co the sea for the whole ari^a With a view to promoting the economical, 
served by the M. & S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), commercial and industrial development of 
and offers the shortest route both passenger Mormugao, a special Department under the 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden designation of the “Mormug.lo Improvement 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden Trust ** with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it created and the Local Government have intro- 
is easily accessible all the year round and at duced various regulations granting every 
any hour of the day or night even without the facility to those intending to raise buildings 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- for residential and industrial purposes in the 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a whole aiea, comprising about 300 acres, near 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render the Harbour 

DAMAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en- territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Avcli, Aveh, and about two- thirds of them consist of 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
territory and bisected by the B. B. <fe C. I. Rail- extent of land covered by each kind of 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 timber has not been determined. Before the 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- carried on an extensive commerce especially 
tians. The number of houses is according to the with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area it was noted for its dyeing and weaving, 
of GO square miles and a population (1921) 

of 31,048, of whom only 271 arc Christians. The territory forms for administrative pur- 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of Poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- Governor invested with both civil and military 
guese in 1558 when they made it one of their functions, subordinate to the Governor- General 
permanent establishments in India. They of Goa, The judicial department is adminis- 
con verted the mosque into a church and have tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
since built eight other places of worship. The posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
native Christians adopt the European cos- and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 

tame, some of the women dressing themselves part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 

after the present European fasliion, and others ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle tenures direct. A tax is levied on nil 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal lands, whether alienated or the property 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- of the State. The chief sources of revenue 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the are and-tax, forests, excise and customs 
ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the duties. 

DIU. 

Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- | of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from ! the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
which it IB separated by a narrow channel 1 arms. Dm became opulent and famous for 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed ' its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), , insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated is about seven miles and its breadth from 

by the channel, and the f 01 tress of Simbor, ; north to south, two miles. The area is 20 

about 5 miles west of the island. It has a sraal) ' square miles. The population of the town of 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely i Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 1 is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- ' commercial prosperity. The total population 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- ! of the island, according to the census 
Sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an I of 1921, is 13,844. of whom 228 were 
early |)erK)d with a desire to obtain possession 1 Christians. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French posaeBsions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain deiiendcnt lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the 26th Feb. 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted In 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnic d’Orient, but its 
efforts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the I ndian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
ho seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, m 1672, seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674, 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- ' 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased m 1683 from the Raja of 
Olngee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1603, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this vear 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant ol the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandemagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mah(5, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
tjic government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administration-ln- 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested 
in a Governor, whose re^^idence is at Pondi- 
cherry. The office is of present held by 


Monsieur Solomiae (L^oz). He is assisted 
by a Chief Justice and by several “ Chefs de 
Service ** In the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
1 rench territories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Ariancoupam, Modcliarpeth, 
Oulgaret, Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and 
Nettapacam, for the establishment of Pondi- 
cherry ; Earikal, Neravy, Ncdouncadou, Tlni- 
nalar, Grande Ald^e, Cotchcry, for the establish- 
ment of Earikal, and also Chandemagore, Mah^ 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandemagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scone of considerable rdigious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India ; and of the Missions Etrangercs, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in Britisli 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running ma Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karika is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7tb March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance of I’rencli 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Lcmoignic The 
Deputy is Mons. Pierre Dupuy. There were in 
1932 59 primary schools and 3 colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,263 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1934) Rs. 3,284,873. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandemagore 1 jute mill. The 
cotton mills have, in all 3,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,450 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one ice factory. 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil seeds, 
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At the ports of Pondicherry and Karlknl. visited bv French steamers, sailing monthly 
In 1934 the imports amounted to frs. 104,282,000 between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
and the exports to frs. 119,331,000. At those with the Messageries Maritimes The figures 
two ports in 1934 11,290 vessels entered and contained in this paragraph are the 1 atest avail- 
cleared ; tonnage 144, 1 30 T. Pondicherry is able and are corrected up to December 1934. 

PONDICHERRY. 

Pondicherrjf is the chief of the French Settle- | South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ments in India and its capital is the head- j ordinary correspondenoo with the French 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on i authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras { in this ca])acity is styled the Special Agent, 
by road and 122 by the Villupurarn-Pondi- I At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
cherry branch of the South Indian Ilailwav. , Agent accredited to the French Governrrent, 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles who is usually an oflicer of the Indian Arniv 
and its population in the 26th Feb 1931 was ' The town is compact, neat and clean, and m 
183,555. It consists of the eight communes of ! divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in i blanche and the Vilic noire. The Ville 
1074 under Francois Martin. In 1693, ! blanche has a Kuropcan appearance, the streets 
it was captured by the Dutch but j being laid at right angles to one another with 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four | trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
times by the English. The first siege j tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- j being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote m 1761, i lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and promenade facing the sea again different 
captured In 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the from anything of its kind in British India, 
fortifications were demolished m 1779. The In the middle is a screw-pih* pier, which serves, 
place was again restored in 1785 under the when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, general promenade tor the population. There 
and finally restored in 1816. is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; ships lie 

at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
The Settlement compnsop a number of and communication with them is conducted 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off by the usual wosiiia boats of this coast. Facing 
from the main part and surrounded by the the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
British District of South Arcot, except where Dupleix, to whom the jif.iee and the l''rcnch 
they border on the sea. The Collector of i name owed so much. 

CHANDERNAGORJi:. 

Chandernagore is situated on the bank of the disappeared, and at present it Is little more 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura than a quiet suburban town witli little external 
Population (In the 26th Feb. 1931) 27,262 trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
The town was permanently occupied by the liailway is Just outside French territory 22 
French in 1688, though previously it had been ’ miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as administrative officer is the Administrator 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise to any who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
importanoe till the time of Dupleix. It changed French Possessions. The chief public insi i- 
hands between British and French various tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was St, Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 
finally restored to the French in 1816. under the direct control of the French 

The former grandeur of Chanderuagorc has Government. 

KARIKAL. 

Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between ; universal suffrage but in the municipalitv 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 1 Karikal half the number of seats are reserved foi 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into! Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
six communes, containing 110 villages in 1 very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 

all, and covering an area of 53 square miles, the Gauverv, besides many smaller channels. 

It is governed by an Administrator subordinate ■ The capital of tlie settlement is situated on 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popii- , the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased In 1 miles from its month It has a brisk trade 
1883 it was 93,035, in 1891, 76,526 ; in 1901 , ' in rice with Oeylon, and to a less extent witli 
54,003; in 1923, ^67,023 in 1924, 56,922; ; the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 
and In 1931, 57,914; but the density \ with France, and very little with other French 

is still very high, being l,06S persons , colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
per square mile. Kumbakonani is the only stead, provided with n light-house 142 feet 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher high, the light in which has a range of from 

density. Each of the six communes — namely, . 8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was eonnectod 

Karikal, La Grande Aldce, Nednngadii, Cot- i with Peralera on the Tanjore District Hoard 
K6ry, Neravy and Tlrnoular — posspssoo a mayor . Ilailwav K.'.rlkal flnallv came into French 
chad council. The members are all elected by' ])QS‘»cssiou on the settlement after 1815. 
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By those wlio take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always home a t^^ o-fold character— the local 
issue and the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Goveniment, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times was for 1 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
it wright be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all gencrclisations, that the local issue 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem. — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nopal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world. The thin 
valle'ys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pio- 
fcssing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it is in excess of the suiiportlng 
power of tlie country. Like mountaineers in all j 
parts of the woild, these brave and teailess mcm 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position ol the Highlands of Scotland until 
alter the rebellion of 1745 the English Ooveni- 
rnent of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, anu . 
in rendering military o|)erations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English j)olitic8 that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if tlie cuiious studenj/ will 
read again that biilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Koad,” he will appreciate wdiat Wade's 
w'ork meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
i^hat lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
Irontier problem. So lar as the area with W'hich 
we are dealing was concerned, two iKilicies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir{ 
Kobert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 1 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was so successful that wdiilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman sot his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved In the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


in 1019. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. So fai as this section of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan.— Far otherwise has 
It until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. I’hat has, for three quarters 
of a century, been the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations, which have constituted a 
devastating dram on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one soughii lor a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought. Once the 
frontier with Afuiianistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked viith good communications, which 
would domimite the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to moot the Afghan on 
our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
liomogoneous State, that would bo a matter of 
I little account. But even under the iron rule 
I of Abdurrahaman JChan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
cxiieditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist. Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable H.ibibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difiiculti(‘s when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because it is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications. There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Pohey was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
dcflniti* period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position w'as complicated by the 
expansion of Ilussia in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
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have Bwept irom Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat* 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up bo the Afghan frontier: and the 
Close Border School,whlch would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies*— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. How it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise *' the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Bobert Sandc- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or maliks, exercise 
a very precarious ruthority, and the Instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, as the voice of the wiser gre> bread. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromist* 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising w hich involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this largo force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised w ith tlie advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. Me dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he 8ci)arated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Vioeroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
f ace of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Govemments. The area so separated was 


constituted Into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in basas better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
; from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
, it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (f.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
Irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 

Lord Curzon’ s Success.— Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There weie octasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
andMohmand exjieditions, and the Waziris,and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris. never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the w^anton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
w'eather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he docs not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
lather Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdui- 
rabaiiian Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
uu the population of the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars w'ere iiermitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by Eurojiean 
standards ; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they liad bunit their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordiaarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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to avert the Bettlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the niling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanullab Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the imssing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 25, 1919, 
and preaching a yefiad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber aldaze. With one or two exceptions, 
tlie Tribal Militia left without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the lailure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia 
But there is another aspect to tins issue, which 
was set out in a senes ot brilliant articles wdiich 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its sjiecial corresjiondent, 
contributed to The Times, He pointed out that 
the militia w'as meant to be a military jiolice 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Ilcgular Army mobilised 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain wdiich they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If on the outbreak of 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all might have been well. Left to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too weak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal of revolt surged towards them 
They would not take it. 

Russia and the Frontier. — The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The^ greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier pohey 
was the long straggle with Russia. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 


jin British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which laced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a goveining body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were Impossible nei^- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britian for 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term “ Mervousness.” This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destniction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness ot General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala H lasar fortress It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. 'J’here w as a gleam of light w hen Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom wo set up at Kabul to 
relieve us oi our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruli'r, it one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the veige ot war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjielf, during Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scimc had only shitted to Tibet. An 
expedition to l^hasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
1 beyond their noses. The actual authors of tnc 
I Agreement w^ere Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
itary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
! Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
' ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
I of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
^ until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
! of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
I sea power m the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
{that an atmosphere w^as created favourable 
I to the conclusion of an Agreement. Th is 
, embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
I many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which w o 
; had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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of Fenians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a I 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the penod of excur- 
sions and aiarins up to the outbreak of the War. 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness haft returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not : their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands arc the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 

German Influence. — As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher olvillsations, no sooner does one strong 
lulluence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
llusslan Agreement tlie shadow of the Gorman 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. 'I’lie stseds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdiil-Hamcd, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour tlirough 
Palestine, vhich was generally treated in Kuroiie 
as an exliibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the accpiisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both paities 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Xh*ogress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difiUcult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rail') 
on the other side of the mountains across tlie 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose ixilicy, which is 
indicated In what bc'came known in Germany 
as “ B.B B.*’ — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Througimut the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had t!his end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
lino was to have been British, and the other 
portion German . But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vauislied In thin air with the complete defeat 
ol Turkey and German v. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not 8t,and still during the war. Oorinany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and tlie work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
— The real signiticanco of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
M'oiild sliort-clrcuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only lie nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the* essentials of a competitive route 
for the carnage of merchandise. The riish of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and the return traffic Is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 
June the lieat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly oxpc'ditious sea route from Bomiiay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Aiinoi 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
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Minor and Iho Middle East, aud the route-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Eailway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Haraburg-Amenca corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhavcn to Hamburg , 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
liast. These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now. Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of rc-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Arrnemans, 
by massacre aud expulsion — were a very ditfercnt 
factor. The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. }lut as the advantages 
of the route, tor the purposes we liave indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived , 
as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier.~The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
i'onrier of Germany, when she jiassed under the 
tutelage of tliat Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long establish'vl 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
Its way. For a brief period Midhat Paslia 
raised the status ot Mesopotamia, and alter the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But sjieaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-onc’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “B B B *' iiolicy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Balirein, aud tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action 01 the British Government which con- 


cijiied a binding arraugemeut with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 
changed. When the souml and oarefiilly executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involvedin military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude's occupation of Baghdad. 
Alter the Russian debacle wo found ourselves 
involved In a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 

{ iressiirc not on extensive wings, but at the 
leart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allcnby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
position in Mesoiiotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
wartare in the Mosul Zone, and bv stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the lahmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
bo leit to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that tliere could 
l>e no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
tlic whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and Its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
Issue thereiorc went to the League of Nations. 
Tliat body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; this commission 
rcjiorted that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared tliat they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of tlic year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line. After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, ik. may be, by the throat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier.— If wo touch 
for a few sentences on the position of Franco 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy. It IS difiicult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
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station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
lininenBe traffic in arras which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ainraunltion. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a 'general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Itussia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one bv one after the conrlu«ion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-Chma was the prelude 
to'designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled liritish protectorate of Egyiit. 
Tlicre had earlier been muttenngs in Burma. 
We were established in liower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, ami ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France m this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
cliallenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But asm the case of Poujdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement lias been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same tune main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem.— The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem lias never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences— in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Eussia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the laud route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey, 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed. Old dangers have disappeared. 
And, generally, conditions have become more 
like those normal to critical land frontiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 


communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily bemg directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jczail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jifiad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on tlie Frontier ; their marksmen- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for ail practical purjioses disappeared. 
Wliat was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said tliat the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable cfiaracter of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they liad in the past evaded effective punishment. 
Ill view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation winch would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Pesliawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out lor 
withdrawing irom it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribt'smen severely alone irom the GomaJ 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was tliat the Wazins are absolutely 
intractable, that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points m Wazinstan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 
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This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “ half-forward ” policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Bamzak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazits, 
because they wanted to sliarc the benefits 


which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Bazmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to ass^t the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazlrs into His Majesty’s disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidly 
progressing in the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages. 
One of its latest fruits is a request by the Afridis 
for roads in their country of Tirah, a beginning 
with construction has been made. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at .J.irarud, at tiie easterly 
entrani e to the Khybcr Pass, was in the autumn 
of 192.5 extended to Landi Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


L-THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Prom what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote ot this discussion ol Indian 
tronticr policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No iiart of the frontier is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
tiian the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the i^’rcnch and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entnjpot which the 
Portuguese had established at Orrnuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and cffleiently 
perforired. Piracy was stamix'd out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brouaht into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels ot the Koyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
rt'gulatcd the ex tempi all airs of the Arab rule-s 
on the Arab coast, in return lor these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gull were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships ot all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made anv 
territorial acquisitions she jileased she retained 
Iiosscssion of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Lett to herself Great Britain desired no othei 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jjssa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier witli weaiions of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. AH causes ot difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. liussia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bander Abbas, This menace declined 


after the signing of the Anglo-Bussian A greement 
and disappiearcd with the collapse ot Eussiau 
power tollou mg the lievolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for liorself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination site had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to cnlorce her suzerainty over Kowoit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
tcriiimus of the Baghdad Bailway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent tlic heavily-suhsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-Amerlcalmo to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inotfensivc merchantmen. She also etrove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquiic a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
watera of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
mfiuences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Ixird Ciirzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incor]>orat<*d a 
niastcrly survey oi its features in liis inomimen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with tlic Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. Tliey were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged autlionty. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Malian, 
placed on record liis view that “ ConccsHlon 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and mihtary control, will iniiieril 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed hy both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
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words of great import — “We His Majesty's 

Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.’* 2’hc 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Pcrsian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gull 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
In importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped, a local question, mainlv a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp. 178-183. An interesting new feature i 
m 1031 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It 
IS at the outset officered by Italians. The im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase In the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling The fleet 
IS r(*(jiiii('<l to (hoclvit The lUitisli Oov(*iiinu*ii1 
111 hnr> aiiuouiKi'd thiMi <l(‘( ision to tiansln 
then yinndtKil naval station iii the I’cMsian 
(iiill lioni Hcnjani, on Kisliin island, off tin* 
Pcisian shoic at the cntiaiiK* ot the Gull 
which they iu'ld on lease lioin tlie I’eisian 
(iult, to llahiein, on the W«*stein. Aiabian, 
eoasf ot t Ik* (luh This move is i^ilenl.ited to 
leinove ciinscs ot fm t ion 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
ot Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Klshm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from It by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs. Tlie ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
imt in the early days it had a very real relation 


to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company's ships of war. Large 
exyieditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. Tne relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Eesident at Bushire. who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Llngah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargab, 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawaln and lias-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl flsherv, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archseologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Fhcanicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Tin* British (loYrmruciit as was innitionod 
oarlici m this n*vii*w aimoiUKi'il iii 1935 that 
(lK*y pi(»|)()S(Ml tianstorimg tin* piiiu'ipal British 
Naval station in the (Inlt Iroin Honjaiii, on the 
l’(*isian si(l(* ot the watoi , to Bahrein 

Koweit. 

In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely In the fact that It Is a 
possible Gulf terminus of tbe Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane— ao called from 
the resemblance of the formation of tbe Bay to 
a pair of homs-^as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pose would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
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l8 sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Kowelt are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Ahatt*el>Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Rarun Kiver, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun Biver route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas* 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
flrrown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company— 
now railed the Anglo-Jinn Oil Company- 
established reflneries at Mubaromeraii for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening tf 
the lailway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-cl- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-bonie 
trade of the Tigris aud Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route n'a Eerman- 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Eeisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
Immense, undefined and burdensome respoosi- 
bilities in that land. The sound conce])t<) which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; thon the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there^ was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
inte^i part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. In these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet. 


immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May Srd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
lome time and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty's Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — 

“ It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
fsubject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
In Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indieatcd in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereund^ i . 

Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Goveniment in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

“Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Rations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period," 
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It will be uoticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever miglit be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regads the Leaguer 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
G to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty's Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful> 
illment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Council of the League of Nations In 
January, 1982, adopted the repoit of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
Into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of Justice. This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisars State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the Ijcague of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatcQiod a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. If was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people wore for incorporation 
in the State o! Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq ; 
If Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of liausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the "eport of a distin- 


guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier— 
commonly called The Brussels Line— to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty. — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
! datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that ** Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.'* It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq's organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Bemo Oil 
Agreement In so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights ^ould 
bo ensured as if it were a member of the 
League. 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justloe 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
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Bubjected to revision with the object of luakinp i 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
toucli with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no exjierience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to lusigiu- 


ticaiicc IsurMit'r nouiti lies Lmgah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 
Pirate Coast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas Is of some 
Importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in widthi and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst m the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Al)bas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
serking Tlu'ie was cstablislu'd a llritiNb 
\a\al station at Ib n)ani, a hiiiall island ilosi 
to Kimii, will I(> t bo station was (ouhtiiutid 
iindi'i agiooiiiMil w'lth llii' I'i'isiaii aid liorit n s 
Its <va( nation bv (iiiat ibitaiii in tavoiii ot 
|{alir<*Jn was drtidid upon bv Ihi Ibitish 
(Jovci ninent in l‘Hr> On tin Mokian coast, 
tlicioJstbi <abli slat ion ol Jask, and I be possIbJi 
poit ot I'iiainbi 1 An inti ii'st mu di vclopitn iit , 
in till' (Jnlt in the ji.ist two oi thin Y‘sai^ has 
bei 11 the iiibt itiition ot a l’(*i.siaii ^axy 


II.-SEISTAN. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
I'ersian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance ot Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wbeat-producmg 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it Is also midway athwart 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Mq^hed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British wus 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active In Seistan in 


the early years ot the century. Having Russia 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, ** scientific missions** and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to estaolish In- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

'riic iuitui.l 1 (oiulit inns winch gi\(* to Seistan 
tills sti.iteiin impoitaiKi* ]H'Tsis1 Foi a time, 
liiitish intlnencc iniTi'.isrd in siibstainr tliioiigh 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic. 
The railway was pushed out from Spe- 
zand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to Duzdap, 64 miles on the Persian side of the 
rndo-Persian Frontier during the war as a 
military measure, but the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble omng to 
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rcruian Inslstcucc uu the collection of Cuetoms 
duties on raUons taken across their frooticr for 
the railway staff. This led to tlie stoppage ol 
tram running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
Negotiations for jears dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation The Pcisian Foroign Ministei, 
Mons. Jj Jva/.t'ini, paid a Msit to Delhi in 


I .N o vein bn and tiavrllrd eastwaid tioin 

Perhia by tlie Jialucliistan route Jlc* was 
[interofated, as his Go\erinnnit’s K'jiro.siMitativi' 
ill the dc\t‘lopinnit ol raili\ays in Seistan and in 
hnuring Jiiitish-Indian assistance in that 
niteriirisc Only inturmal conversations on 
till* subject took place. 


III.— IRAN. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly sot out, the Iran question as affeoting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is ol 
no account. Keference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo- llusBiaii Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Iran into two zones of influence, and 
the liauians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was In view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an Influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amarn 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Iran, they exercised a strong influence In 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, hut 
at that time tiiere was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces In the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to legularist 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the mam features of which were : — 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts lor Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance ol 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes : 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction .ind other forms 
of fa'ansport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned foi 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufiicient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo- 1 1 an agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in tlie 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page J38 et 8tq. 
It has been explained that most Iiaiiians 
construed Itinto a guarantee of protection against 
all extenal enemies. When British ti oops 


in the north-west retired before the llolf-lieMk'?, 
the Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument, it was finally 
rejected and the advisers who weic to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldier.s 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in lian 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of lian were her own concern; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or cornmander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took cliarge of hanian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
th(‘ Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for tlie first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din . A bod v of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh ic^toied order 
to the chaotic finances. Thesi two forces 
operating in unison gave lian the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his jiosition, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
fimt he was defeated by the opposition of th(‘ 
MoUahs, but iu 1<)25 prev’ailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch iii his place under the title 
of Beza Shib I'alilavi. The cliange was 
made without disturbance, and Ir.in entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
wlueh is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. Tlie least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
(ontract expired Dr. MiUspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreleg 
advisers. The general situation was graxely 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Iran Government of the Anglo-1 ran 
Oil Go’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings lu the 
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world and millions sterling of capital. The progress was also made with general negotia- 
intervention of the British Go vernment led to tions between the British and Iran Oovern- 
the reference of the trouble to the League of ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations points of difhoulty between them, 
between the Company and the Iran Govern- Mi Kiiaii liUiiJl llugt ison is Ihitish Miulstoi 
merit. While these were bemg settled some at Tehcian 


IV.— THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan mfliiciice was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was deh'mfted attei the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and tne Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Oomal Pass in the south, 
to Eashmu* in the north; this Is genencally 
known as the Tribal T’erritory. Us future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with aimosti 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with | 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian^ Indian, 
Arab and Jewisn intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.’* It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
IS — ()i was until (‘oniimat i\<'lv UMnitly — 
llic <l<*sir<* to he lett alone 'riiey \,ilii< Mi<*ii 
ind (‘pendente iniKli more than thi'ir lives 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Klmss.i(lar.s, 
or else in the outlet which hill-raen all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
p(»])ulciti()n ot lli(’ I’lniis The internal peaie 
entoieed among tlicMii by Biitisli (<)nti(»l has 
ill 1 ite year-. I'd to aii incn* ise m t hen numbers 
and this has aggiavaf ed tla'ii eeouonur problem 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to thMr own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British toiritory 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
iiussian invasion, and thuat coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
lactKis. In the half century which ended in 
1K97 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 


legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatcli fntm the Secre- 
tary of State for India, wnicb prescribed for 
the Government the limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Gurzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in iependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
(>i hindrance. 

New Province. 

As n first step liord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
bad slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Ixird Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most Bucce£'>fui of these was the Khybei Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargaf, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
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tiouB tribesmen Into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development la re* 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it IB completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years tWs 
policy was completely Justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
tlnoiigh the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan soiigiit 
refuge from nil internal troubles in a jeliad 
ngninsi India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance In their rt gular 
ti oops which have never offered more than a 
oonteoiptible resistance to the British forces 
than In the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
Justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal lotles collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afrldis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the moat powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Ohora. But the Mahsuds and the Wazlris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
^ the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries w ere particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of preclsion,they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans craved in . They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 


in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1022. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged eon. 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandemau 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon PoIicy.~Thc Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion •* and the “ close border policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Eurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit tit rapid 
reinforcement. But it must bo remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the h:ial policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
Is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops." The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it riiould be 
said bearable — ^frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 
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The Policy. — The policy first aduuibrated sadar is an extremely irregular. Be has 
to meet these ohanged conditions was outlined no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
hy Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a tinguishing kind of pagrri. In contradistinction 
speech which he addressed to the Indian to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan ; to the system is that so long as the Ehassadars, 
open up the country by roads; to extend the under their own headmen, secure the Immunity 
main Indian railway system from its then ter* of the caravans and perform their other jiolice 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
duties of the Militia by regular troops That they lose their pay but the Government loses 
immediate policy was soon modified so far no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
as the policing of these frontier lines bj British and Indian officers. But the application 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are of this policy produced an acute controversy, 
immensely unpopular in the regular army, wbieh ]t was one thing to say that commanding posts 
is not organised and equipped for workofthb in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
character. Irregulars have always existed on another to decide what these posts should be. 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with We must therefore consider the special problem 
the Militia, it was neces<'ary to recreate them, of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
Tlie new form of Irregular was what have been mounted, irregular force not territorially 
called Ehassadars and Scouts. The Ehas- recruited, officered by British officers. 

V.-WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques* 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. Wha^ 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed soiiu' ycais ago to ** The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,*' written by Lt -Col. G. M. Kouth, D.8.O. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 

f ionds with the Durand Line separating India 
rom Afghanistan. This is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Eurram River running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Eohat District South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect> 
Ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Eaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and | 
Irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Fezu. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Fezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 


the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
is the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
11) lb joined them together, ae materially aided 
our dealings with them. 

Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Fowindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tiihcs Even 
now only part of the country is administered 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
I supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1004 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-06 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the tioops 
on a liberal scale. 
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A Programme. — Lt.-Col. Bouth then out- 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. Wc 
give it textually, because we believe that when it 
was written it reflected how military opinion in 
India was developing: — 

'♦ To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being mode to Ladha be continued 36 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana t Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions ol Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis- Indus zones? 
The 11 Azraak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps : there is no doubt that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tangi | 
from Murtaza to Khajiiri Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kach vm Tanai 
and Bogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spin wain. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road tlirough Kazmak, Makm and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
'Jia Hindu Bagli, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Ilazin<ak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially cornfortk'ss cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. ” 

A Compromfse._ A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsiid rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the legislative 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terras liad, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
tlint neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-callcd Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 


the borders of British India and India. He 
proceeded specially to show that this belt is, 
in fact, within India It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan ; 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these 
tribes are trans -frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, they are cis- frontier 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India’s scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility — and India’s alone. That is 
an international fact that we must never forget.” 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan. He 
pointed out tiiat some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. ** But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 
so now. The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed ; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more Wo might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but wo would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants,” 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Kazmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northeni Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Kazmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore tlie most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on tlie border. “ Como what may 
civilization must bo made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
it grows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the higliest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 
formulation. 
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The roads are policed by the Ehassadars, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to their trust. 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every opportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus trafilc. The roads, as the King's 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in safety. Under the in- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the coimtry 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applm for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved tills from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provide 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation cf south Wazlristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Wazlristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jliandola through 
Ghagmalai and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak*i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Wazlristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established Itself In a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation. There it happily 
remains. 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
a programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 


Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1981 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandeman via Gulkach, 
on the Oomal river, with Tana!, on the Hai- 
w<‘kai-Wana road A motor load has also bc(Mi 
constructed from Bazmak through Kaniguram, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country to Wana 
It was completed in I9;i3and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
iivalry of the tribesmen whose villages he along 
the route and who sometimes fought one another 
to secure road-making contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier durmg 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them. His Majesty's Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out **to make 
Government impossible." Hevolutionary 
agitation, and especially a camx>aign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order £o bring 
the administration to a stand -still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khllafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-official members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
take place is also ir »»eneral terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because Its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.^ 
Tills Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance. 
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alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of Incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parach&ar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attacked Patta Kbel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-i- 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, Imme- | 
dlatoly opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that region. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
graring grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Khul 
Pi I ’ prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
tfceir marketing centre, they came In an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-32. The Afridis 
later asked foi toads into Tiiab but an { 
oot \<t suMidenllv agteed amoim 11ienis« l\es j 
about the point toi const 1 ii< tion sii( ( to , 

ptotred. I 
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It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1980 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation in the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Eoyal Air Force. 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed in road buuding 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the political and military 
pound organization with which the policy 
is supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative Infiuence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies In the hands of the Tirah 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933. — 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier pohey and the need to 
keep it a live policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand lino 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it IS consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the JndianNational 
Congress, m the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join m the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. 'J’he meaning of the description is that 
the JJritish Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assurtnl Tribes in 1932 inteifered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1933, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of ^‘ampaigning, 
commenced rctributory raids upon the Hahmzai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in liajaur,a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan tlironc. He was accompanied 
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by two companionB and Rtartcd a campaign 
in Bajanr for a revointion or such other trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
compelled the l^ntish Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obhgations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 

Road construction from the Peshwar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the IJajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upjier Mohmunds. At the same tunc, 
aero plain's bombarded the village of ICotkai in 
Upper llajaiir, winch had given slieltor to the 
Pietender, further aerial deiiionstiations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pietender by 
a given date 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Road would 
be continued Into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road tor troops would also 
have to Tie constructed up the Bajaur valley 
itself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
in Upper Bajaur, there would tu'come established 
a circular road Ihrough this pait of the tribal 
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territory, resembling that running through 
North Waziristan. 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bondst 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajauris, while 
maintaining on grounds of tiibal custom thtir 
refusal to sunender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their terntorv, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, tlicn, the 
trouble ceased i'he nett lesiilt of it was the 
construction of tlie road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it 

The UpjH'r JMohmiinds mad(' anotlu'r descent 
in the siimiiK I ot I’lu* liOW'ei Mohmands 

qiiaiiellcd among tlKonsehes over the distribu- 
tion ot road maintenance contracts and the 
npp('i Mohmamls deeid('d to lish intlu' troubled 
wateis Suciessful inilitaiy oj'ciallonsended in 
the tTpj)er Mohmands siieing foi peace — and 
in the tlhaUn.ii load Ix'ing earned forward 
over the Xabakki Pass and down beyond it 
on to the Main wdinh evti'iids to the natnial 
load jumtion vvlK'ie tin* Upper Itajam Valley 
me«tHthe Upper Mohinand ( oiint ly 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong Independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we sliould be in a position to move large forces 
np, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India— through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 

g ushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
and, Russia thrust a' military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 


Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 
syatom, by the Orenburg-Tashkent lino, thus 
bringing Central Asia into d rect touch with 
ber European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Ghapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
Prom Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
Is now one of the great strategical positlcns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many mihtary anthorities ic firmly closes 
the western gate to India, eithee by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan. 

Further east, the Indian railway sjrstem was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Landl Eotal aod down 
the other side of the Pass to Land! Khana. A 
first class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Land! Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Land! Khana. I^ater, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which starting from Peshawar ^as de* 
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signed to penetrate the MuUajon country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
tnis line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it nas 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year. Increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and sot 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. Tlie Anglo- 
Bussian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarccited section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Heimand in Soistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman *s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afglianistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
it the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
^vance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
^e supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 

e that he could not protect him, and 
affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 


agent, Hhowasln a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
uilah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ** missions*' at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a Jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified : be had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir. — It is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding bis murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by th(' 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
Ills stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. Bis 
souB, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
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the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
diflScnlties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib* 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ol Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa* 
tiontodlvert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the politlcai 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances In the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Af^'han agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan 
the Afghan postmaster at Pesliawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts oi 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to I 
convince the Amir that the real solution of j 
his diflBculties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 26tb ! 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 1 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 

re vented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 

ad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July. On the 8tb 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations — It will be seen tliat 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussnorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it w'as 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a deflnite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed. 

The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Tear Book, 1928, pp. 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War.— Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory in the 
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British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modem 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular fomi of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebeUion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appredated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by Sis Majesty ; he bad 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously In force. 

Bolshevik Penetration. — ^Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former 'rrans-Gasplan 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was railed the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
Into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks wub to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, TJzbekia and lurkmanlstan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
latrr, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force witn Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largelv 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBol^eviks. 
But it Is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
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1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a It will be valid for three years. After this 
rude awakening. QThe Korthem Frontier of the period it will remain in force for another year 
country has always been unsettled because of provided neither of the parties has given notice 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December six months before the date of its expiry that it 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the would cease after that time. 

Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

These events aroused great indignation at Kabul I March 23rd there was also signed in ^rlin 
and were denounced by the Amir cwam publico ^ treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
There is no little evidence to show that ' w*^*ch amounted to no more than the establish- 
though the form of government has changed ■ of diplomatic relations* 

SIJrt 'faith nndp? thnAnoil? ‘ representatlvBB of other European 

O? t^^ ' Stntea. The representatives of Afghanistan are 

^ the I ®BtabIlshed in In«a and in London%nd at some 

Tha? line h^te^mSrtJ^d^ hS European capitals. The various sub- 

L B®otehe^to. The Afg^“s hSd theh j i^eflert? 

Russo-Afghan Treaty. — Outwardly the The King’s Tour. — In the closing months of 

relations between the two States are friendly. I 1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published j by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
the text of a new treaty ooncliided with Soviet ' a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
Russia, which was signed on August 31st, but , stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
it provided that it should in no way interfere i tlons of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 1 assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, > and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
are as follows : — j both from his co-religionists and from members 

Clause 1.— In the event of war or hostile I other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
action between one of the contracting parties 1 1®!®* He then took ship to Europe, 
and a third power or powers, the other con- f He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- ( London, and visited the principal European 
pert of the first contracting party. capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 

CUmu 2 -Jioth the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. WlttiliT their ’ own 1 
dominions also they will do nothing which may I ,h«“ 

cause political or military harm to the other unclouded by 

party. The contracting parties parUculatly ' 

agree not to make alliances or political and long absence. 

inUltary agreements with any one or more i Reforming Zeal. — King AmanuUah returned 

other powers against each other. Each wUl , to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial | much impressed by the political end social 
or economic blockade organized against the i institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude < in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards j wliich Mustapha Kemal Pash had driven 
one of the contracting parties, the other Turkey along the path of ** reform,*’ or perhaps 
contracting party will not help such hostile i it would be more correct to say westernisation, 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution j In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
of such policy and hostile actions and , was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
measures within its dominions. , enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 

Clause 3 The high contracting parties , Ly and for the women of the West. Edict after 

acknowledge one another’s Government as j was issued, changing the whole structure of 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain \ Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
irom all sorts of armed or unarmed Interference ! In^posed : it was proposed that women should 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will ®nierge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
decidedly neither Join nor help any one or more 1 1^1^® co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
other ixiwers which interfere in or againsr one I scribed ; in September Government officials were 
of the contracting Government. None of the forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions European dress was ordered for the people of 
* ■ - -- 1 Kabul. At the same timo, the pay of the re- 

gular troops fell into arrear. 


or existence of societies and the 
activiti^ of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other’s 
otherwise such aetivlties will 
Similarly, neither of the con- 
allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be us^ against the other contracting party 

to pass through lbs dominions. 

^r'Thls treaty will take effect from 
^ ratification, which should take 
^•iace within three months of its signature. 

8 


With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the ** Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzal and Mangal clansmen of Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
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hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that whixt. was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with tiie 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the eat cm world. 

A change of Kings. —Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they wore by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives 111 various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels iiad been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandaiiar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took sh ip to Europe . K in g Amanu 11a 
on his arrival at Korat' entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where ho remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position m Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Eorce in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a senes of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. , 
The most iormidable of the new king’s adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place 
Fortunes \aried. Nadir Khan almost ga\e up 
his chances as finally lost, liut a baud of 
Wazirs from the British side of the bolder 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir iChan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish ot the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Klian was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members oi 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shmwari rising near tiie exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. Tliere followed a serious rebellion 

VII. 


in Kohidaman. Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
Tills also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army. England was stiictly neutral during 
the successive stages of tiie revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored It and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200, 000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammnnltlon to him. He gave evidence of liis 
friendliness tow'ards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectivdy to prevent tribes on his 
Bide of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes weie 
re-openod and the new King again took up 
Amanullah’s innntle of reform hut in a states- 
manlike manner which earned the Mullah’s 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah — Tlim ordered march 
ol pjogiess was tiagicallv intennpted by the 
niuidei of ilis Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
noon ot 8 NoV('inl)ei J‘)33 His Majesty was 
attending a iootball touinainent piize-giving, 
wlien a young man among the gatheiing stepped 
foiward and hud scveial revoher shots into him 
at (lose lange, killing liim instantly it latei 
appealed that the assassin conmiitt(*d the dime 
m levengo foi the execution ot a jiroimncnt 
Afghan who had lanm caiiglit deeply involved 
in tieasonahle actiMties alter he had betm 
menitnlly lie.iU'd loi cailu'r bclmvioui of the 
same kind The .issassin’s f.illier was slated to 
ha\c been this man’s servant. Tbc minder 
was not fo]l<)\\('(l by geniTal oi widespioad 
disoidei The memlK'is ol Nadu Shah’s ianiily 
and lus proinincnt olliceis ot State stood loyally 
by his hen, his son, J\Iuhanimed Zaliir Tlio 
lattei \\as duly plaeeil on his f.ithei ’s tlnone and 
lus ae('essi(»ii w.is in due cuuisc acknowledgi^d 
and coiilUmed tlnoiighout the kingdom m the 
tiaditioTial niaiinor. 'I'Jie new king staiUnl his 
H'jgn With a high loputation foi eomage and 
steadiness He early issued assinanees to Ins 
jieople that ho \ioiild contiiiuo the policy of ins 
hitliei m aff.uis of State. No uiitowaid c\ents 
hiiM' omiued m Hie ^eals th.it lia\(‘ sime 
p.ist .md dining them tin* ni'w MHiiig King lias 
li\ his siga< Its and good (5o\i iimieiil giadiully 
stidigt lieiied his position on the tliloiu 

JSnUsh liepresentative — id. -Col Fiasei Tjtlej, 

C.l.E. 

TIBET. 


Rsctnt British policy In Tibet is realty another W«iiTcn Hastings’ departure from India the 
phase in the long-drawii-out duel between Great subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
earliest efforts to establish communication of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
with that country were not, ol course, inspired under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
Tasbi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
his desire was to establish facilities lor trade, Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
to open up friendly relations with a Power until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
derstanding between the two countries. After to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
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were ai;gressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. Tliis laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way foi arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

' This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
! Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
I into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
' Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary W'as a 
Siberian Do^jieff, who had established a re- 
markable as33ndancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
‘ mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
‘ Sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as the senior Tsanite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet. ’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
' Livadla. Dorjiefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhotf. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Dthcois wore attached. At the time It was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a trcp,ty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pio- 
. tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
o[ India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
runty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed m 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
■ui armed escort, to Liiasa to discuss the out* 
f'tanding questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Homo Govern- 
^ rnent could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
uon with the Chinese Govcminent, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
i of the frontier. Sir Francis Yoimgbusband 
P»ntish representative, but after months 
i^f delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
bad no intention of committing themselves. 
^ It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
'ity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
f iharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 


was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain In occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions. If necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid oflf in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (Juno 1006) 

I a Convention was concluded between Great 
j Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
'agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
' to interfere in tiio internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
I and it was provided that the provisions of the 
, Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
, of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov* 
jernraent paid the indemnity in three years 
j and the Cliiimbi Valley was evacuated. The 
' only direct result of the Mission was the open 
!ing of the three trade ynartsaud the cstablish- 
! meut of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

I Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Rus?Ian Agreement 
, was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
' Younghuhband Mission tlie Dalai Lama fled 
ito Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
1 Mongolia. He left the internal goveniment of 
Tibet III confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
i Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
, Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
' responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
I suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
I plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
I would be held responsible for the foreign rcla- 
; biutis of Tibet. In the past thle suzerainty, 
i having been a “ constitutionai action,*’ it was 
I inevitable that China should take steps to see 
, that she had the power to make her well res- 
I pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
.to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
I province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 

! Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
I Szeebuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 

I Ho proceeded g;radually to establish his autho- 
' nty, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating £he people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence a 
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Urgi, the seat of another BuddUit Pontiff, 
Irksome, had taken refuge in Bi-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
] 908/waB received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exaLperated by the pressure ol the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the ironv of fate sought a refuge in India. Ue 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darieehng, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with fiepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the flrst victims was 
Chao Erh-feng Cut off frem all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913. 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Bepublic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphoie of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
Britiih Government. The Chinese Govern- 


ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon. Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese iiosition 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
fche difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1018 Tibet took the offensive 
and throw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
ajipeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 
lYom what has gone before, it will be Been that 
the importance which formerly attached to tlie 
political condition oi Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was in- 
fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relaphed into a state of cunf^ider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state ol absolute contusion, these external 
forces temporaril> at any rate disappeared, and 
Tibet no longer loomed on the Indian political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
and affairs In that country pursued an isolated 
course, with this considerable diffeicnce The 
Dalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India In 
1920 he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to dIseViSs with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr. Bell, c.M a , i c s , Politleal 
Officer in Sikkim, w^as deputed for this purpose 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately to increase their hold on Tibet but 
without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 

Political Officer in SikLim Mr B G Gould, 
I.C s. 

Bntith Trade Agent, Oyantie and Yatuno . — 
Capt. R. K. M. Battye. 


VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 

The position on the northern frontier has Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit 
been considered as if the British line were con- now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
tiguouB with that of Tibet. This is not so. Government, to Assam, with the exception 
'The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
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whore the British district of Kumaon is thrust to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
riglit up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
of neatly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow military police was employed from October 
strip of native territory between British India 1911 to April 1012 in subduing the tribe. After 
and the true frontier. The flirt of these fron- two or three small actions the murderers were 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
this State are considered under Indian States Rs. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
(9.9.)*, it is almost the only important Bative missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
it worthily discharges them through the agency and leech-infested hills has not encouraged anv 
of its efficient Indian State troops — foui desire to establish more intimate relations with 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
tcries, comp'^sed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
who make excellent fighting material. One a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
passes through Kashmir — that through Ladak. ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Iben we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal Chin Hills is a tract ot mountainous country 
This Gurkha State stands in special relation to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
with the British Government. It is for all from the Assam boundary to the northern 
practical purposes independent, and the British boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
the internal administration. The governing districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
Dhiral who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, direct administrative control is at present 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and llie 
administration. All power vests in the Prime Kachins. Civilisation Is said to be progress- 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the encroachments from the Chinese side. 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, Negotiations belwcen Britain and China on 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, this subject wete long in piogross, partieulHrlv 
and has given consnicuous evidence of his wilh a Mew io the lioiitiei }»etW(‘en Ihiiina and 
attachment to the British Goveniment. the (‘hns'se pioMneo ot Yunnan, where the 
Nenal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet abseine ot a delmod boiindaiy makes Ihf 
against Chinese aggression through Tibet. Ihe inainlename of flu; j)ea(e difhculf A Deliniila- 
fricciou between the Chinese and th3 Nepalese 1 ion Commission, consist mg onintish and Cbinese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- Commissloneisv lha Neutial Jhesident procectl- 
tury the Chinese marened an army to the con- cd to tla* irontu*! irgion in ^o^omb(l tusb, 
Qnesof Khatmandu— one of the most reniark- to speml the wint* i setllmg tin. lin«‘ betAvetn 
able military achievements id the history of ttic two conntiK's TIk' Noiitial I’k'skIi nt 
Asia. Under the Arm rule of the present Prime is tin <list inguisbc(| Swiss ongiinii <»fii((.t, 
Minister Nepal has been largely tree from •'oloml C Isilin It b((oinc obMon-' m 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a ^prJl, lOtJf), tliat tlio Commi‘-sion would be 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- unable to complete its woik before tin* end oi tin 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who eiiirent div season and the Chan man therefore 
form such a splendid jmrt of the fighting decided that it should dispei so and reassemble 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal ni Novembei, Ib.lt), to coinplet.c its task 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and There Is a considerable trade with China through 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma are 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Govemnient square miles and a population ot 1,300,000 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations These States are still administered by the. 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from Sawbwas or iiereditary chiefs, subject to the 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and guidance of Supenntenaents and Assistant 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- way to Lastiio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
wards China was officially notified that Great be a stage in the construction o< a direct railway 
Britain would protect the rights and interests link with China, but this idea has been put- 
of those States. At the request of the Nepalese aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
Government a British railway expert was trade which would justify the heavy expen* 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the diture. The Southern Shan States are Deing 
best means of improving eomm uni cations with developed by railway connection. The flvf 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese Karennl States lie on the frontier south of thf 
Government have decided to construct a light Shan States. South of Karennl the frontier 
railw^ay from Bhlchhakhorl to Raxaul. Great runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
wcceTO has attended the orders passed by the of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
-Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. Government and the progrefl«i\e kingdom of 

^ Assam and Burma. Slam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 

IK 1 ” come to the Assam border tribes — development ot recent years is the succe*-^ of the 
p Dallas, (he Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis, measures to abolish slavery in the Hukawng 
excepting the A hors none of these tiil»es has Valley. In this remote place In the north-east 
\mm ^ piven trouble The murder of Mr of Burma a mild system of slmery existed, but 
Gregorson by the Mlnyong in response to the initiative and pressure of 
ADors in 1911 made necessary an expedition i British officers they wero all f iced by April 1926. 
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The small hilly indupendenfc Kingdom of 
Nepal is a nanow tract of country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 50,000 square miles, with a poini- 
latlon of a[)out 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
greater pait of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of lock leading up to the 
eliain of snow-clad peaks which culmincatc in 
Mount Mverost (20 002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
tiurkha occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms undei Nowar kings. 
The Gurklias under rnthvl Narayan Shah 
ovcjran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and liliatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
I8th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nopal. J n 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur liana, 
obtaln(‘d from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of J’ritnc Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of tbc 
liana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit, to Kngland and was tlius tlie llrst Hindu 
(fliief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with tlio power and resources of the Bntisli 
nation. Tiie relations ot Nopal with tiit* Govi'rn- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1810 and subsequent agr<‘emeuts by which a re- 
presi'iitutive of the British (lovernment is 
leceived at ICutfimaridu. by viitue of the same 
Treaty elthei Government maiubuncd a 
lepiesontatlvc at the Oouit ot the othei and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow hei to keep a 
llcsidcnt at IJias.i, of her own. Hci relation 
witli t'hina IS of a tiicndly natuie Hver since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the fiiciidly 
relations with the ibitisli Govoi nnient have 
steadily lieeii inaintauied Duiing the rule of 
tlie lat.e Piinie Minister it has lieeii at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable fiiendly help in 
men and monev wlueh has been given and wliieh 
w'as apiirceiatively mentioned in both the 
Hoiisesof I’aihamciit and by Mr Vsqulthiu his 
Guildliall spcecli in 1915. 'I’he message from 
His Majostv the Iving-I'hnpcjor to the Nepalese 
J*rimn Minister sent on the teimination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Vleeioy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve ot then let.uin homo after 
having laudably fulfliled their mission in Fiidia 
ploqiicntly and gratefully acknoulodged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
ami a half years of war In recognition ot this 
help Ncp.il leceivos an uneomiitional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs fioui the British 
l lovernment to be paid hi perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
tlie two countries, a new 'L’roaty of friendship 
was eon eluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on tiic 21st Bccoinber 
1923. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal It will bo soon that the Government of 
the countiy has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the dn,y. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 


dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tnbhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the tlironc on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, coupl(‘S with his 
ofiicial rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes tlic Coramander-in-Ghief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

'J’hc present Mini.stcr at the head of affairs 
of Nejial is Maharaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
Bilnwlnr Rana, G c.s T , Q c M G , K c.v.o., Yit 
ff'ang-lUotiTig-Shun Oliian, Jaih Chuan-Sliang- 
Ohiaiig (Chinese), Honorary Licutenarit-Geiicral 
British Aimy and Hon. ('olonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
who suer ceded the late Maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana as Prime Minister 
and Sujircme Commander-In-Chief in November 
1929 Soon after tins accession to power, 
with the consummate skill and political 
acumen of a born dijilomat lie a veiled 
a threatened breach of lelatioiis with 
Tibet. A man of j^oved ability as the 
ComuiaTi(ler-in-(Mef of Nejial ho has inaugurated 
seveial urgent and imjiortant woiks of public 
utility. Alicady ho has aliolishcd certain iin- 
eeonomieal impost ssueh as those on salt, cotton, 
etc , lias tentatively suspended eajutfil pumsh- 
meiit 111 the kingilom with a view to its final 
aboht.ioii, eonstriieted a second wat.er-woiks, 
improved mintage and expanded geiieial educa- 
tion. The leel.iiuation on a laigc scale of 
forest aieas both in the lulls and the 'I’arai is 
now going on, to pi o vide a health and home for 
Ginkhas retiiing from Jhiti.sh Service and jiart 
of the oveillow population now migiatiiig out- 
side the eountiv. In all his juiblu utterances 
ho lias expiessed an earnest desiieto ujiliold and 
augment the tiaditional fiioiidship with the 
Biitish Govcrniiient. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
III the lowlands Mineral wealth is supposed to 
be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
not iH'endevelojied. ('ominnnicatioiisin the Stale 
are piimitive, but since 1920 the Govornment 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Aralokhgiinj to Bhimphcdi — the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
railway from Amlckbguuj covering a distance 
of 25 miles m tbc route and connecting with 
the B. & N. W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
been consi rncted and upened for traflic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tcle- 
ptionc over this route connecting the capital 
witli the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul. The revenue is about two crorcs 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the minister. 
The State is of considerable arclisDological 
interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 

British Envoy — Lieut.-Col. F M. Bailey, 

C.I.E. 



Railways 

The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds lor genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years Before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Willie these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
.southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
J’ersia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Rtissian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in tlicir grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveighng Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
fonvard w'lth passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in hse from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the ’Taurus Mountains 
Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
I'hiphrates to a point between Kisibin and 
Mosul Tile Germans liad also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara 

I'he war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
troin Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Miat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
1 igris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
^•^isaneh, on the Euphrates, thence north 
^ards to Baghdad, the line passing a oonsl- 
ucrablo distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of histone fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the loot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
1 OP frontier of that country. A line branches 
'f M tielghbourhood of Kifri in the dircftion 
'i-, , A line also runs westward from 
J^a-Jiifiad to Fcluja, on the Euphrates. When the 
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Turkish Nationalists gained control of Anatolia 
any question of the completion of the through 
Baghdail line became indefinitely delayed 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
(Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be t Ik* 
termini of a I'rans-Peisian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Riisso-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the wai this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Hrumia. The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was sitnilarlT much extended and improved during 
the war. A new agreement which was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance m the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

The Fon ign Minister of Pt'rsia, or Tran as it 
IS now called, visited New Delhi in Novembei, 
19J.5, for inform.il discussions w'lth the GoAern- 
menl of Iinlia with n view to enlist mg British 
lielj) 111 the de\elopincni ot r.iil eommunicatioiis 
III Ea.stein Persia, The development thus 
(‘iivisagi'd was of a new Persian railway s\stem 
linked w’lth the British line lunnmgfiom Quetta, 
through Niishivi, tow.irds the Balnehistaii- 
Seistaii frontK'r. The Quetta -Nushki line was 
< vt ended across the Seistan border into Pcisia 
during the (Beat »V’ar its terminus W'as then 
Du/dap (or Zahidan), in Persia It lias long 
((M.sed to be used further towards Persia than 
Nokkimdi, in Baludiistan The informal di«»- 
cussions did not ciystallizo into an agreement of 
formal undertaking on eithf'r side. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by wav 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has oiten been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontiei of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
whicli proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on C'haman What the present Afghan Govern- 
ment think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Oentral Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West F'rontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber I’ass 
to 1 andi IChana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afgh.anistan. 

Britain's special interests in regard to Persian 
oommunicatioosbave hitherto pnmaiily been asso- 
ciated with lines running inland from the Persian 
Gulf, to supersede the old mule routes. Special 
importance lias for many years been attached 
to the provision of a railway from Mohammerah, 
at the opening of the Earun Valley, where the 
Karun River runs into the Shat-el-Arab, |nst 
below Basra, north w^ards into the rich highland 
country of Western I’crsia, where the valuable 
West Pel siaii oil wells also lie. Britain has long 
established speatial relations with the Karun 
Valley and as a large trade there. 



Map of the Baghdad Railway. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army ol India originated In 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
w ere first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
wlio appeared in India in 1665. Uefore this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Annagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
luit this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746 Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish* 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Diipleix were contemplating fresh attacks, 
it became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. 'J’hls 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Coin- 
mander-in-Ohief. In Madras the European 

I companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and Ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Koyal Regiments were sent to India, 
tlie first being the 39tb Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French. — From this 
fiiiie for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
v'ar with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
Hi India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England w’as 
established by the battle of Plaasey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash In Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Miisalman adventurers such as Hyder Ah of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
uie latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
^n, which ended only with the defeat and 
Tipu and the capture of Sermgapatam 

’ of 1796— In 1796 the 

“niies, which had been organised 
Sk-t® Fresidency system, were reorganised, 
xne European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, tl.e infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly irnbiiud with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the li'rench, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswan and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore — ^The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag Qf the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ram parte The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
In the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
m the early part of the nineteenth century 
Bourbon was taken from the French Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Ealunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Muhratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, sod were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi, and Mehidpur. This was 
ttie last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
(} >ublo-battalion regiments being separated, 
aii(i the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
i^hiropean and (18 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry The 
.Madras and Bombay armies were conctitutcd 
t»n similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars. — 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous n'treat in which the army perished, 
'JTiis disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent o]>erations, but it had far- 
1 caching effects on British prestige The people 
of the Ihinjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
(he avenging armies they no longer regarded 
ihem with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
Isd to hostilities in 1845-4(1, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Cough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Perozeshahr, 
(lie opening battle's, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Allwal and Sobraon Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan causi'd the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilian wala, 
our lirave enemies were finally overcome at 
(Jiijerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind bv Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our array. 
To keep order on this iiorder the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
pjovod and Involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops, 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proiiortion 
of Indian to British was therefore too lange for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final apark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
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in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartndge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with beno-dust and sugar 
reflned with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and m an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangai Pande attacked a European 
oificcr. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the .‘ird Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge, 
'riicso men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet - 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next d.iy the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior ofllcer capaiile of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of n bellion 

Delhi IS the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
tlie Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied m many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansl took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Hose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of (he Hani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns Including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Hoberts. There were expeditioiis to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tlrah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. Lut 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Afrlcsa in 1899, had 
little severe fighbing, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny. — ^In 

1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, vi*: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 66,000 J3ritish and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took pI.'Ho 
during the foliowing years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments togetlier and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Comiianies. In ISOfi the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system Four 
Commands were formed, viz Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and liombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.— This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener s ] 
rc-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided Into tliree Com- 
mands — the Nortliern, l^astcrn and Western, 
corresponding to tlie Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, reteiiiion of 
such powers by Lieutenant -dencrals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
lore abolished and India was divided into two 
'\rmles — the Noriiicrn and Southern— each 
under a Cencral Oiticer who was responsible 
tor the command, inspection and training ol 
the troops but v^as given no administrativi* 
responsibilities 

Karly in the War lioth Army Commandcis 
took the iield and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had pracfnally the same 
lunetions as their jiredecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was lieing unduly 
centralised at Army Ilcadquartcrs and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneecs- 
^iry details. 'Po secure eflicieiify at A. H. Q., 
tlHTcfore, a certain measure of decentr.disation 
w IS carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
"t the designation "Army*' to “Command” 
it this time, a considorahlc increase was made in 
tlie administrative staffs of the two Commands 
I ml the General Oftieers Commanding were 
giMD ]>owers to de«il with all administrative 
'iuestions otlicr than those dealing with matters 
"1 policy, new principles or war. 

I'll' commands weic increased to touriu 1920, 

< ich under a General Officer Commanding-ln- 
Oiiief. 

Present System of Administration. 

Tlie eSBentlal features of the Armv, as con- 
■'I I noted on its present basis, will be found in 
‘ The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
I ulillcation issued in 1924 with the authority 
<'f the Government of India. 

riie Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
nnnisters, has a special responsibility and autho- 
nly in regard to the military administration 
in India. 

'lln Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
nn Indian military affairs is tlic Secretary in 
tiie Military Department of the India Office. 
> bt post Is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
'Phi appointment is at present held by 
h'fiitc'iiaiit-General Sir John F. S. D Coleridge, 
h t’ li , C M G., D.S.O., who was foimcily 


Commander of the Peshawar District from Oc- 
tober 1930 to May 1933. The Military Secretary 
is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
may keep In touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtain p>d 
for many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council. 

The snperIntondcncG, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India arc 
j vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from tlie Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy's Kxecutive Council exercise 
in resjxjet of Army administration the same 
authority and fiinctlonB as they exercise in 
respect of other dej arttnents of the Government; 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army oxyiendlture 
and the direction ol military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian IjCglsla- 
ture. 

The Commander-in-Chief. — Tlie next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments Is His Excellency the Coramander-m-ChIci, 
who by custom is also the Doiem c Member of t he 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 'J’hc appointment 
IS held bv His Exccllcn<y Gith'MI Su UoIxtI A 
rnsscls G.C B S.I., 1> S ()., Indian Ainiy, who 
siicoeedod Flcld-Maislial Sir I'JuIip Cliotucaii* 
He 18 also a mcuibcr of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the administration ol 
the Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of clOciency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — the Coinmander- 
in-Chiefand D^ienci Member, In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Royal Air Force in India. The (!ommandpr-in- 
Chief is assisted in tlie executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
tiiz., the Chief of tiie General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Defence Department. — The Department 
is adrainisWed by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the ( ivil depaitinents, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for tlie purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (66 Vict- 
G. 5) and the Regulations made ihereuiidei 
Secretary to the Government of India in tlie 
Military Department. He also exercises the 
powers vested in the Army Council by the 
Genexa Convention Act, 1911, so far as that 
Act applies to India under the Order in Council 
No. 1551 of I9l6 He is assisted by a Deputy 
Secretary (who la also Secretary of tlie Indian 
Soldiers’ Board), an Under Seoretary, a Director 
of Military Lands and (’antonments, a Director, 
Regulations and Forms, and two Assistant 
Secretanos (one of whom is also Joint Secietary 
of the Indian Soldiers* Board). 
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Tho Defence Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 
of the Boyal Indian Navy and the Boyal 
A.ir Force in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Defence Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters . it has continuous 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
lu all administration matters and is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of 
the Indian Army List The Army administration 
IS represented in tho Legislature by the Befonee 
Member In the Council of Htate, and by the! 
Defence Secretary in the Jjegislative Assembly. | 

The Military Council— Is composed ofi 
the Coinmander-ln-Ohlef as President, and the! 
lollowlng members, namely: The Chief ofi 
tlio General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 1 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the: 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- 1 
mauding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to the j 
Government of India In the Detcncc Department 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, | 
representing the Finance Department of the! 
Government of India. Tho Under Secretary, I 
J>cfenco Department, nets as its Secretary. It Is j 
mainly an advjsory body, constituted for the ■ 
purpose of issisting the Commander-in -Chief in 
the performance of his administrative duties. It ' 
has no collective responsibility. It meets when 
convened by the Commander-In-Chief for the ^ 
consideration of cases of sufficient importance and 
difficulty to require examination in conference. ' 
The heads of the minor independent branches of , 
Army Headquarters and the directors of 
technical services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory Is divided In four commands 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- j 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma j 
under a Command "r. The details of the | 
organisation are given In tlie t.able on . 
the next page and it will be seen that 
Coraiiiands comprise 13 districts - 4 Indciieu lent j 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and llrlgide 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its ' 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with ! 
tho Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; | 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at ! 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay! 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central I 
Provinces and Rajputana; the Eastern 1 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, { 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency' 
and the United Provinces; the Western! 
Command, whose headquarters are at Karachi' 
covers Sind and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Comraanding-ln-Chlef 
of each command Is responsible for the command, 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also , 
for all Internal security arrangements. 1 

Apart from the four commands, the only! 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly ! 
because of its geographical situation, cannot, 
conveniently be included in any of the four' 
command areas. The Aden Independent ' 
brigade which was under the administrative ! 
coatrol of the Government of India was trans- 


I ferred to the administrative control of His 
Majesty's Government from the Ist April 1927 . 
I The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
I commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
I be ready to function in war, commanded and 
; constituted as it is in peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
i comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

12) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry- 
brigades with a due proportion of other aims. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India's 
striking force in a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-In-Chief as tlie head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a) Tho General Staff Branch ; 

(b) The Adjutant- General's Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General's Branch ; 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch* 

General Staff Branch. 

C (3, S , — Jjt -Genl. Sir Wilham Bartholomew, 
K 0 B , c.M.Q , B s 0 , Bnt Scr. 

J) C.(J S -Maj -Genl JC. <lo Burgh, CB, 
r> s o , o 11 n , I A 

M a, Ciw Col (lo.Ml Maj -Genl ) G F H 
P .1 ooke, i> s o , M c , Bnt S( r 

M (3 , ll .1 -Mai-Genl .1 M R Hanlson, 
(’ B , J) s o , Bnt Ser 

S O %n-V — Brigr C J. S LoCornu, 0 B E , 
M c , Brit. Ser. 

This Branch deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations for the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff in 
India tho supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff in India; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-communication services. 

Adjutant-General's Branch. 

A. Q. — Genl. Sir Walter S. Leslie, K c B , 
K B E., C.M.a., I) S 0., I.A., A.D.C. 

D. A Q . — Maj -Genl. H. F, Salt, O.B., 0 M G , 
D s o , Brit. Ser. 

D. M. S —Maj -Genl. E. A. Walker, O.B., 

I M 8., KM S. 

Tills Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and International law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before ttie war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General’s Branch. 
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— Commander, Baluchistan 

District. — 

(1st class ) 

(Maj -Genl. H. J. Huddleston, -( 
c B , 0 M Q., D.S o., M 0 ., 
Brit. Ser,). 


—Commander, Zhob (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. J. C. McKenna, O.B., 
D s o , I A.). 

— Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area 

Brigr. N. M. Wilson, pso, 
O.B.E , I.A.). 


' — Commander, 4th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. C. N. ¥. Broad, D.s 0 ., 
Brit. Ser.). 

—Commander, Bth (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. J. H. Chope, D.S.O., 
I.A.). 


— Commander, Waziristan 

District — 

(2nd class ) 

(Maj -Genl. D. E Robertson, 
0 B , p s o , I A.). 


' — Commander, Razmak Brigade. 
(Brigr. J. S. Marshall, o.b., p.s.o., 

0 B.E., I.A.). 

— Commander, Bannu Brigade. 
(Brigr. E. H. Maynard, M ()., 

1 A.). 

— Commander, Wana Brigade. 

^ (Brigr. T. Milne, p.s 0., lA.). 


-Commander, T«ahore District — 
(Ist class) 

(Maj -Genl B R. Moberly, O.B , 
P s o , I A ). 


f Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Cavalry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. F. Gwatkln, p s o., M 0 ., i A.). 
Commander, Ferozepur Brigade 
Area. 

(Brigr. H. M. Burrows, i a ). 
Commander, J ull under Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. G. C. B. Buckland, P s.o , 
M.C , I A ). 

Commander, Lahore Brigade Area. 
(Brigr B T. Wilson, P s o , Brit. Ser.) 
Commander, Ambala Brigade Area. 
I, (Brigr. E. Q. HaU, O.I.E., I.A.). 


— Commander, Rawalpindi 

District — I 

(1st Class ) ■< 

(Maj -Genl R C. Wilson, 0 B , ( 
P s 0., M c , I A.). 


L 


— Commander, Ist (Abbottabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. H. L. Haughton, o.i.E., 
O.B B , I.A., A-D.O.) 

— Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. C. I). Noyes, M.C., I A ) 

— Commander, 3rd (Jhelum) Infan- 
try Brigade. 

(Brigr. C W. Frizell, D.S.O., 
M.O., Brit. Ser ) 


I — Commander, Kohat District Commander, Kohat Brigade, 

(2nd class.) (Brigr. R S. Abbott, M.O., I.A ) 

(Maj -Genl. D I Shuttleworth, 

0 B , 0 B.E., P S O , I A ). 


' — Commander, Peshawar Dis- 

trict. — 

(1st class ) 

(Maj -Genl S. F, MuBpratt,o B ,> 
o.s T , C.l.E , p s o , I A ) 


—Commander, Ist (Risalpur) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr. K. D. McLeod, D.s.o., 
I A.). 

—Commander Laudikotai Brigade 
(Brigr. A. L. M. Molesworth, 
I.A.). 

—Commander, Peshawar Brigade. 
(Maj -Genl. C. J. B. Auchmleck 
0 B., D.S.O., O B.E.,I A.) 
—Commander Nowshera Brigade, 
(Brigr. Hon. H. B. L 0. 
Alexander, P.8.0., m 0., 
Brit. Ser.). 
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— Coininander, lliiiigoon Brigade Area. 
(Brigr C C J’oas, V C , D S 0., A.D c , 
Brit. Ser.). 
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-Coiiirnandor, Madias Bihtiict — 
( 2 nd (lass) 

(]\laj -Gcnl (« I'lcining, 0 B , 
r n K , j) so , Bnl Sei ) 
-Goniitmndd, Jioinbay J)isiiict 
(2nd class). 

(Maj -Genl. S .1 1 * Scobell, o b., 
r M o , J> s o , Bi jt Sci ) 
Conmi.iiKb 1 , J’ooiu (JndojiCii- 
d (‘lit ) 1 ti iga d (‘ A T(‘Ji - 
(Hiigi T S J{idd(‘ll-\Vtbsfc(r, 

J) S <» , lint Sei ) 


'C’omniaiid<‘r, B('( ( an BisIikI -( 

(I si (lass) 

(iMaj-tbiil O I) li !Nuliolson, 

(' B , 0 M G , 1 ) ,s o , lint 
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-roinniandf'i , Mhow Brigade Aiea 
(Bngr .1 (If li Consy, i a ) 
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' f'oinmandor, 4tli (Secimdciabad) 
(/'a vail V Brigade* 

(Bngi (j (h* l<i 1‘. Beiesfoid, M 0., 
I A ) 

— (!onnnaiid('r, lOtb (,I ubbiiljune) 

Intantiv Bngadt* 

(liiigi (' <} lang, 1) s o , Al 0 , 

lint Sea ) 

-('onini.iiide ‘1 , Nth (Alnnednugar) 
InlantiN lingade* 

Bngr S It Sliiile V, M (’ , 1 A ) 

- (’onmiande'i, 121h (See undciabad) 

Jntanti\ lingade 

(lingi 1) G .lolmson, V c , !> s 0 , 
t Ai , lint Se*r ) 


-Connnander BiesidencY Juiel f 

Assam I list I let - j -roniinander, Otli (.Ihansi) Jn- 

(2nd (lass) -{ lanti\ lingade 

(]\Ia| -G(*nl G IM bindsay, j (lingi J'l I*. Qinnaii, o iu«., I A ) 
c M u , 1) s o , Jiiit Sei ) 


-Coininander, Lucknow f 
Jlistnct 

(2nd class ) 

Maj -Genl G A Milnaid, (’B, 

G I.E , G B E , 1) h O , I A ) 


(Y)niniandcr, Delhi (lndepe*n- 
dent) lingade Aiea - 
(Maj-Genl Al Sauneleia, GB, 
i> S o , I A ) f - 


-Coinniandei, A1e*eriit Distiiet- 

(Jst class) ^ 

(Mu| -Ge'iil B J Cedlins, CB, 

G M G , l> S O , But Sei ) 


-Conmianelei, Cth (Lneknow) 
Intantiv lingade 
(Bngi A B Haig, M r , T A ) 
Connnandei, Allahabad Jingade 
Aiea 

lirigr G -N. lond, D s 0 , 1 A ) 


-Commander, 3id (Meonit) Cavalr}^ 
Brigade 

(Biigi E M Deuninn, J) s.O., 
M.c , Ihit. Sei ) 

—Commander, 7th (Dthra Dun) 
Infantry lingade. 

(Biigr. G Heinsley 1>S o ,T A. 

~ Commander, 8th (Baieilly) 
Infantry Biigade 

(Brigr. A. K Hay, n s o., o.B E , 
But Ser. 
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Quarter-Master General’s Branch. 

Q. M (j — Gonl Sir W. I^dmund Jronbido, 
ECU, c M G , 1 ) s.o , IJnt Scr. 

V Q M 6’— Maj-Genl ('. li J) Strcttoll, 

O B , I A 

1) S & T — Maj.-CJeiil. E M. Steward, C B , 
() B L , I A 

'I'his Branch Is concerned with the speclfl- 
(.ition, provision, Inspection, maintenance 
.lud issue of supplies, i.e., foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel, etc., and is responsible for the following 
Services — Transportation, Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
(if grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch 

jlf O' G - -Lt -Gcnl Sir Henry E ap Rhys 
I’lyCO, K C B , (• M G , 1) b.O , I A. 

1) M a O— Maj-<ienl R K. Ih/.Ui, oh., 

( 1 . E., 1 ) h ()., Hut. Ser 

'J'his Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores, clothing, and neceesariesand 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stuffs, &c., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General IS also responsible for the design, 
lusniction, and supply of guns, carnages, tanks, 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare ajiplianccs, etc. He also deals with 
questions legarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by olheers who are not 
ci,i8‘uHed as Principal Stalf Oflicers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
btatf Officers. 

These are * 

(1) Military Secretary’s Branch. 

Mill/ Set!/ — Maj -Genl. W. L O Twiss, c B , 
c B r , M C , I A. 

The Military Secretary deals with the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of olhcjis 
lioklmg Uie King’s Commission, of offiC'Ts 
of the Indian J.and Forces, the selection of 
othcers tor staff appointments, ami the 
.iIMioiutinent of officers to the Army In Inlia 
K( serve of Officers. He is also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board. 

) (2) Engineer-in-Chtef’s Branch. 

I' -tn-C — M.ij -Genl G H. Addison, C B , 
<■ M G , T> s 0 . Brit Scr 

The Engiiiccr-iu-Chief is the head of the Corps 
^ of lUiyal Engineers In India. lie is responsible 
^ for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for war of 
the Engineering services The supjdy of Engineer 
stores during war and peace The construction 
•'uvi maintenance of all milihary works and the 
f ou^tructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
( 'if all projects and designs. 

^ In addition to the above, the Army Head- 

J quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
, the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
'jeneml. Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
'secretary, Board of Eicaminers. 


The duties of the Inspector of the Aimy 
Educational Corps, India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
mandants of Army Scliool of Education, India, 
Belgaum and Armv School of Physical Train- 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British Infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent In India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other IS overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that reciuired for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do n ot exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry. — There are 5 Britisii 
cavalry regiments in India. The eatahllshment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
5C7 other ranks. 

British Infantry. — The present number of 
Biitish infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishm..nt of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, hut up 
to 1^21 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This nuinher was increased to twelve 
in 1927. In 1929, a change of organisation was 
mtrodiK cd, and the battalion now comprises — 
HeaUquartas Support Company and 

2 Rifle Companies I'kich Rifle Company has 4 
Lewis guns 'i'be Support Company is organised 
into — Headquarters and 3 Platoons (all on 
I»ack) each ol 2 Sections of 2 Vickers guns each 
The ])cace establishment of Indian (ombatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian offner and 
42 Indian other ranks llio Support Company 
jil.-itoon, as it is called, is transferred en bloc 
t o another British battalion when the battalion 
to which it was originally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India. 

Hoyal Artillery.— Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows : 

Royal TTarse — Comprisses four in 

dependent batteries. Each battery is aimed with 
six 13-pounder guns. 
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Field {Higher and Lower EsUMxehmenDBrigadei. 

— Four brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of lieadquarters and four batteries. 

A brigade on the liiglier establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of slxlSprs each and 2 batteries 
of six 4.5" Howitzers A brigade on the lower 
establishment consists of 2 batteries of four 
18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4 5" 
Howitzers. 

Field (Mechanised) Brigade'^. — Two mechani* 
sed brigades eucli consisting of two batteries 
with armed tout 18-pounder guns, and two 
batteries armed with four 4*5" howitzers. 

Indian Mountain Brigades. — Six brigades, 
eacli consisting of headquarters, one Britisli 
liglit and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. All liatteries are armed, with four 
3.7" howitzers. The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Kohat, Fort Lockhart, Fort Milward, 
Fort Salop, .Thansi post, Arawali, Bannu, Wana 
Mir Ali, Wana Thai, Chamaii, Hindubagh, 
Malakand, Landi Kotal , Shagal : Chakdara 
and Fort Sandeinan are also manned by per- 
sonnel of Indian Mountain Brigades, 11 A. 

Medium Brigades. — T’here are two such bri- 
gades. Three batteries 111 each brigade, two 
of wliich are armed with six 6" howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-pounder guns. 

Heavy Brigade. — One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karaclii. 

Anti-Aircraft — Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery is armed with 
eight 3 inch, 20 cwt guns. 

Indian Regiment of Artillery. — The first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade and is designated ** A ” 
Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. The establish- 
ment of this brigade consists of brigade head- 
quarters, 2 battencs each of 18-pr. guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4.5" howitzers. 

ArtiUery Training CerUres. — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of B H. A. and of field 
medium and antl-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. These 
centres wore created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. There is also a 
B. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-in-Chief. — The head of the 
Corps of Boyai Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Ghief. The Engineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer serv ices 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer . 
ing services. 


(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5j The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of ail projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation . — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
etz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
MKItary Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Boorkee Boyai Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Boyai 
Fngmeer ofheers, Indian Army Ollicersfrom the 
late I’loneer Corjis, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commissioned ofheers and Indian 
other ranks. JCach Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut -Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instrm tion, an Ofllccr-in-Chargo, Works- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Suiiadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartennastcr. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
Infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
' “tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field worksliops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works in India, and Burmo except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Boyai Air Force and all such woiks ns are 
entrusted to them in respect of the Boyai 
Indian JSavy ; and they are charged with 
all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Balucliistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-m-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Govt, of N. W. F. Province. 
The Chief Engmeer, Western Command, is the 
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the 


Army Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar. 


Secretary, P. W. D., to the Agent to 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Officers, R. E., and Technical Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Royal Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts by A Cs. S. R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
De])artment are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- < 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Commandcr-in-Chief in India as part ol 
the defence services of the Indian Empire 
'I’iie air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Defence Services Estimates. The Commander ol 
the Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in 
India 18 an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut -General in the Army. The 
aj)r>ointment is now held by Air Marshal Sir 
Edgar R. LudloW-Hcwitt, K c B , c M.a.,P s o , 

H r 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
asHociated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches,, 
nunicly, air staff, personnel, technical, stores,' 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Brainch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chiefs branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations. — The formations 
Bubordmate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are: — 

(i) Geotjp Command, comprising 2 1 
Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(it) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis 
(ttt) Station Commands. 

(t») The Aircraft Depot. 

\v) The Aircraft Park. 

(oi) Heavy Transport Flight. 

(vii) R.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower To pa. 

Group Command. — The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar, The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R. A. F. in India. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
and 2l airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows: — 

Ko. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 

No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Rlsalpur. 


Wing Command. — There is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F , 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Win^ Establishment 
consists of 5 officers and 13 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands.— There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Pesliawar and the other at Risalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists ol two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
i.e.f Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen. The wing Station at 
Risalpur also administers the Parachute Section 

The Squadrons. — Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it lonsists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
tijice flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shop*! and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
1’hc squadrons beadquart;crs comprises the 
officers and othet ranks required for the com- 
iiKiTid and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
t he squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
vanes with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace liasis have twelve aero- 
planes t.e., four in each of tlirce flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the* 8 squadrons 4 arc cciulpix'd with 
Biistol FigliU'ib and four with Wapitjs and they 
are allottc^d foi distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which aio 
allotted for Aimy Co-ojiciation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two witii Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment. — The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists ot seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to fly mg duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 

The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 
The Aircraft Depot. — ^The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kmgdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is the main workshop 
and repair shop of the Force, where all engine 
repairs, and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are 
carried out. New aeroplanes received from the 
United Kingdom are also erected here. The 
Depot is located at Drigh Road, Karachi. 
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The Aircraft Park. — Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, tlie Aircraft Park may be de- 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. 'J’he 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park 18 located at Lahore. In addition 
to the above functions, practically the whole 
of the motor transport bodies required for | 
R A. F. vehicles and all other inochanial 
tr<inh])oit \ eludes in the c(uiiin.iiid are built ' 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Ueavy Trans- ' 
])ort flight is administered by this unit. 


lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical iorm the results ascertained. 'J'he essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 2- 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Ofticer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 

Indian Air Force. — This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. Those ofheers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at pi csent be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cianwell. 


Composition of Establishments. ~ The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-corninissionod 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers. 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Teciuiical and Followers Corps, 
R. A. F. in India. Tlie officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned oflicers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

Ttie warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircralismen are employed at all 
units. The persouiul of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows 

(a) Technical Section .. Aircraft Depot 

(artificers) Aircraft Park. 

(b) ]M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Followers Section ..All Units. 

Tlie total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows * — 

Officers ., 205 

Airmen .. .. i,8‘)4 

Indian Officers, other ranks’ 
and followers 9«)2 

Civilians , . . . 532 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services. — In India, as in the United 
Kingdom, theAir Force lias a medical service of it«’ 
own. Flying is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
inentol and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
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Indian Cavalry. — The present number of 
j Indian cavalry regiments is 21 
I The peace establishment of an Indian cavaliy 
: regiment comprises : 

1 14 Rriti^i officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
I men. 

' Indian Infantry.—J’he establishment of 
I the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows. 

J Rattalions 

, 19 Infantry Regiments consisting of .. 98 
3 Regiments ot Sappers and Miners . . 7 

^ 10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 

I ^ 125 

• 'J’he normal strength of an active battalion 
is — 


Infantry . 
Gurkhas . 


Brltiali 

Officers 

Indian 

Officers. 

12 1 
i3 1 

20 

1 22 


Indian 
other ranks 


703 

898 


I J.UV Dweugui 01 an iQianiry warning battalion 
' depends upon the number of battalions forming 
' the regiment. Ttie average is as follows — 

I British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
I Indian other ranks 780. 

I In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
; organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
I as the duties on winch Pioneers were employed 
icy, road-making etc , were now generally per- 
; formed by labour. The whole organization 
has therefore boon disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
, needed addition to the various Engineer units 
i (Sappers and Miners). 

Reserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provUe for an 
I actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
I the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
' strength for the first 8 months after mobiligation. 

I Reserve,— The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows: — * 


Ihe Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
.mifira equivalent. It is comprised 

reservists for Indian Cavalry 
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Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Kifles. The new 
class ‘ C ’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from 1st May 
1932. There still remain a number of classes 
‘ A * and ‘ Ji ' reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but those will be gradually eliminated. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha llilles reservists is carried out biennially 

Reserve pay at certain spec illed rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment in, the reserve. When called u]) for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of t he service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows : — 


Cavalry 

2,940 

Artillery 

2,325 

Engineers 

2,3 jO 

Indian Signal Corps . . 

.. 625 

Infantry 

. . 22,120 

Gurkhas 

2,()()0 

Railway Nucleus Reserve 

652 

Supplementary Reserve 

255 

Total 

33,267 


Th#» Indian Signal Corps— The Corps is 
organised on the same iines as a Sapjier and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The liead of the coips is the Signal 
Oflicor-iii-Chief in the General Staff Bianch 
at Army Headquarters. Jle acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of oacli Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Jloyal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut -Colonel, assisted by a staff, 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 


The various types of field units and the num- 
bei maintained are : — 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 


Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Trooiis . . 4 

Divisional Signals . . . . . . 4 

District Signals 3 

Experimental Wireless Section 1 

Zhob Signal Section. 


In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘ A ’ and ‘ C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 

Royal Tank Corps. — Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India 111 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
(/ommauds. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Commands. 

These have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the Commander, It Tank Corps, 
Northern Coinnrnd, so far as that command is 
concerned and by the Commandant, It C. 
School, Ahmednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands. There is a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of li. T. C. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 

Organisations — 3 Light I'ank Companies 
Eadi company consists ot Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Caiden Lloyd 
lught Tanks , 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 jier section. 

5 Armoured Car Companies. Eaidi coni])any 
consists of Headqiiaiters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 10 armouied cais; 1 lor Company 
Hc.idquarters and 5 jier section. The armoured 
cars at jireaeiit iii India are of various types 
are shown below: — 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations 


— 

British 

Officers. 

British 
other ranks. 

Followers. 

Motor cars. 

Motor cycles. 

J 

Armoured 

cars. 

1 

Lornes. 

Tank Corps School 

5 

41 

15 

1 

2 

9 

9 

Armoured Car Company 

12 

145 

32 

2 

6 

16 

10 


Medical Services. — 'I’he military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
iJategoTies of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving In India; 

<f>) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment. 


(c) ITie Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and {h) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(f) The Army Dental Corps. 
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{g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

ih) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the oflScors and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primariiy concerned ivith the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub^assiatant siir- 
geons of the fudian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Wazirlstan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian lied Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps. — The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the iloyal Army Service Corps of the Britisii 
Army. It has developea from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
Immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corjis, by which name the service 
was known up to 1023. The Indian Array 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster- General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (e) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the Iloyal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown i 
by categories In the following table . — 


Supply. 

Officers with Kli g’s commissions 129 

Indian officers 80 

British other ranks 2.'>7 

Civilians 616 

Followers 


Total . . 2,655 


Animal Transport 

Officers with King’s commissions. 48 

Indian officers 129 

Britisii other ranks 39 

Civilians .. 97 

Indian other ranks . . . . 9,859 

Followers 1,475 


Total .. 11,647 


There are also 1,576 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules aud camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, Including 
the depots and the detaohment in Kashmir, are 
13.258 and 3,946 respectively There are also 
401 ponies and 12 bullocks. Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. Tlie 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war ** cadre,” other companies being 
maintained in peace-time at full war establish- 
lueut. 


Corps. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 87 

Indian officers 60 

British other ranks 165 

Indian other ranks .. .. 2,751 

Civilians 189 

Followers 1,888 


Total . . 4,640 


There are also 3,235 reservists. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following;^ 

(а) Field units — 

II M. T. Companies, consisting of 11 
headquarters, 37 sections (higher 
Gstablisliment), and 4 service 
sections (lower establishment). 

5 M. T. Companies for motor ambulance 

convoys consisting of 5 headquar- 
ters, 1 section (higher establish- 
ment) and 11 sections (lower 
establishment). 

2 M. T. Companies (Mobile Repair 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections. 

Headquarters, Chaklala. 

(б) Maintenance unite — 

6 Heavy Repair shops. 

Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

Vehicle Reserve Depot. 

Experimental Section. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
mimical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 

The meclianical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps In 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of moiffianicAl 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Array. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M.G O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whoso duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department —The follow- 
ing are among the most Important duties 
for theremount service: — ^The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport In war. The animal moblli- 
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zation of all units^ servloes and depart* 
ments of the army. A general responsi* 
billty for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
In 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows : 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Assistant Director. 4 Remount oflacers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
tfie Ahmednagar Stud, 10 Assistant Remount I 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 


Veterinary Services in India — The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, In peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horso- 
brcedlng operations), etc. The vctcrlnarv 
services include ; The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps ofiicers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commlssloncd officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
liospitals, Class I, 25 veterinary hospitals, 
(ilass II, 25 branch veterinary liospitals, 9 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for 
ixpansion on mobihsation to provide teclimcal 
personnel for all veterinary units. 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-Genera] consists of two branches:- 
(l) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provihlon of dairy produce for hqspitals, troops 
and famiUes. 

Edncational Services. — The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
tile Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows including training schools ; — 


British 

officers. 

Indian 

officers. 

1 B. 0. 

I. 0. 

•Uivilians, 

1 

61 

49 

1 164 

877 

1 4,847 


t Terms of service in the Indian army are 

as follows * — 


Cavalry, 7 years* service in army and 8 year 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years* service in army and 8 11 
, ine reserve for gunners and drivers (horse) 
(*®echanlcal transport) 6 yeafs in arm: 
ana 9 years in the reserve ; and 4 years* servic 
Heavy Artillery personnel, 
ft ir,’ X Corps, 7 years' service in army am 
oin the reserve. 

e ° Signal Corps, 7 years* service in arm: 
« in the reserve. 

Gurkhas and trans-froutie 
j personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais] 


7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
infantry, « years’ service In army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years* service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years* 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, filers and pipers, 10 years* service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may bo extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to servo in the reserve or In any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations In force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “ Civil *’ troop**, % e., they are 
administered and pidd by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following • — Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts, South 
Wazmstan Scouts, Chltral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and theMekran Levy Corps. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of eifi- 
ciency; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
IS limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
miUtary authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
iufantry — in which are included railway bat- 
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talionB,— machine gun companies, a Signal { ment has not been completely filled in all cases. 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- the movement has already achieved a greater 


nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role Is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years' service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties conneci ed with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
R. E (A. F.l.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force Is one of the several 
aspects of the Indian isation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to wliom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the torce for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local sorvieo or homo defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It iias been modelied 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Tcrritornl Force units can bo given 
sufficient preliminary training in jicace to enable 
them, after a comparatively siiort period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of tliree mam categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and tiie university training 
corps units. I’lie last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian util versi ties. Tliey are 
trained all the year round bv means of 
weekly drills during terras and a period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British iiistiuctors 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to rendc r actual military 
service. Tiieir purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
Incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial batUlions 
accept the full liability for service which lias 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit cstablish- 


degree of success than might have been antici- 
I pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 
periodical training. Members of urban units 
have only a provincial liability. 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
32 days’ preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Cliiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook .i 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been earned out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely : 

Class A . — Troops in this class are organised 
on the iiresent-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons os correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B . — Tliese troops c.onsist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A ; but they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C , — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of traming, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 

The authorized and actual strength of the 
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Iiidiau State Forces on the Ist .Inly J0.i5, 
amounted to— 



Authorized 

1 strength. 

1 Actual 

1 strength. 

Artillery 

1,616 

1,610 

('avalry 

9,3.58 

8,782 

Infantry 

38,972 

30,642 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

460 

tions 

180 

88 

Sappers 

1,301 

1,049 

Transport Corjis 

1,538 

1 ,497 

Grand total . . 

.52,531 

44,128 


Officers. 

There are two main categories of officers in 
Ihe Indian Army: those holding the King’s 
(Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
(Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
flora the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Aet and the rules made thereunder 
^Vlthln recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Jtoyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Koyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
(hanncl of recruitment, the latter being only 
lesorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage , 
or for some other special reason, requirements I 
cannot be comfdeted by means of cadets from , 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 1 
vcrsity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at ' 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 1 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the ' 
Imattachcd List, and is posted for a period of 1 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in \ 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
be IS posted as a squadron or company officer \ 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. I 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, ■ 
as It has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and ' 
ac(]uire at first hand an intimate knowledge ' 
ol the requirements of the combatant arras. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
• d officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 1 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 1 
blit is subject also to certain professional j 
ex animations and tests being successfully passed. , 
J'he rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal ' 
' ourse attained at 26 years* service ; promotion i 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 1 

Indian Officers. — One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
'' ays : (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Koyal Military College, Sandhurst or the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year In India for the selection 


I of suitable candidates for admission . (2) By 

I the selection of specially capable and deserving 
'Indian officcis or non-commissioned officers ot 
'Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
I receive their commisiions after training at the 
Royal Military C^ollegc or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King's commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
I but whose age and lack of education preclude 
j I hell being granted the full King’s com- 
' mission. The first two avenues of selection raeii- 
I tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
I a military •'areer on terras of absolute equality 
I with the British officer, wlio, as a general rule, 
j also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
I huist or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
' Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
' annually for Indian cadets. 

I A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
! Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Behra 
I Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
' miliary education of Indians who desire to 
qu.alify for the King’s coinmission in the army 
J through the Royal Mihtary College, Sandhurst 
J or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
1’he arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indiaiiized. The units selected for Indianization 
were 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry, 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hyderabad Regi- 
ment, 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry ; 1 /7th Rajput Regiment (Q. V. 0. L. I.) , 
l/14thPunjabRegiment;2/lBt Punjab Regiment. 

In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indianization, 
3rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Regiment, 5/ 6th 
Rajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Regiment, 
5/lOth Baliich Regiment, 5/llth Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/12th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion 1 3th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
etc., together with the usual complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a complete Division 
The Indian Regiment of Artillery has been 
formed on the 15th .Tanuary 193.5 and the first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade. This brigade is dessigiiat- 
cd “A” Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilitaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932 It 
will provide officers for all arms cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1935. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units : — 
Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Ofiftcers’ School, Belgaum. 
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School oi Artillery, Kakul. . The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 

Mqnltation School, Saugor. I January 1936 was 781. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Pachmarhi I The Fighting Races. — he fighting classes 
and Ahmediiagar | that contribute to the composition of the 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala 
Array Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahniednagar. 

Army School of Kducation, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, K'irkee. 

The object of these S chools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned Curkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
officersand men, provided with a thorough iip-to- the Ihinjah originated m a sect founded near 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, TiUhore by a peasant In the early part of the 
an<l with theaiiility to pass on this knowledge, sixteenth century and in the course of a hiind- 
Followlng the procedure adopted at Home, the red years grew Into a formidable militant power. 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
gamated In February 1927. Instruction in the still larger proportion to both the cavalry and in- 
rifle. light gun, etc.. Is carried out at Pachmarhi fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
and in the machine gun at Ahmeduagar. ,the south of India, us well as from beyond the 

The King George's Royal Indian Military Frontier. They are all excellent fighting men, 
Schools at .Thelum, Juiiundurand Ajmere, and hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
the K itch ener College, Kowgong, also exibt f or to all the great Tiowers of India for many hundreds 
the education of tile sons of Indian soldiers with of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
a view to their finding a career in the Indian perhaps unequalled by anv other race in the East, 
Army. The latter at present assists In the train- being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy's Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
Commission. The Prince of Wales's Royal of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists battalions, which during the war were con- 
fer the preliminary education of Indians who siderahly increased. As fighters in the hills 
desire to qualPy for the King’s Commission in they are unsurpassed even by the Pathnns in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy, the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
Army in India Reserve of Officers — and Kumaonisare equally good mountaineers. 
Previous to the Great War there existed what The professional military caste of India from 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
a body of trained officers available to replace Ing not only Rajputana but the IJnlted Provln- 
casualties In the Indian Army. The war proved 1 cos and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 1 liearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army backbone of the old Bengal Army, and ha^e 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. sustained the English flag in every campaign 
TherevisodRegulationsforthe A. I. R. O. pub- In the East. Their high caste and consequent 
lished in 1934 provl le that the following gentlemen prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
may be granted commissions in the Reserve : — tial instincts and efficiency in war They furnish 

(1) Ex-Offleers who, having held King’s commis- many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
sion in nnyBranch of His Majesty’s British .Indian Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
or Dominion Forces, cither naval, military (includ - 1 proved themselves equal to any other troops 
ing the Auxiliary Forre(Tndia)and Indian Territo- on the field of battle and have established an 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom 1 imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and i and in the East. The two battalions which 
who are resident In India, Burma or Ceylon. I existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 1 The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
under the Government of India or a locsd | Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
Government, whose services can bo spared in ' tricta and adjoining territory. It was these 
the event of general mobilization being ordered ! people who held out so bravely at Bharatpurand 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident | repelled Lord I^ake’s arm v in 180.5 They have 

in India, Burma or Ceylon. | proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve of found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
Officers. fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes ' Among those who have rendered signal and 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable , gallant servlceln the war aretheMahrattapof the 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medfcal , Deccan and the Konkan, who have revived there- 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment putation held by their race in the days of Shivaji, 
Dental applicants must posses® a qualification the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It is probable 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
Dentists Acts in force at the time ot Iheir their recruitment In larger numbers in future, 
appointment. i In addition to the castes that have been men- 

Applicants for Category- Veterinary mubt be tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
in possession of the diploma M.R.C.V.S, ' parts of India have filled the ranks of the 


inaian Army nave nitncrto oeen arawn mamiy 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
1 cavalry and Infantry, and the contribution of the 
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ftappers and Miners, and done their duty well j 
in every campaign in wliich they have been ’ 
engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War — 

In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 


ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak on 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent oyor- 
seas was 175,000.* 
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1 2 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1. 

Combatant Services (includes j 
( 'avail y, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps) . . 

s.go'i 

59, <103 

3,167 

1,21,C0'I 

177 

18,'l'<9 

33,265 

IT. 

Staff (inclusive of personnel of 





Administrative Services) . . 

573 

483 

21 

137 

1.38.5 

508 


III. 

Training Establishments (in- 









elusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) . . 

10'. 

Ifii 

n 

86 

69 

484 


IV. 

Educational Establishments . . 

61 

164 


87 

484 

231 


V. 

Indian Army Service Corps 



1 






(N umbers taken after deduct- 









ing t/ic numbers included 
in item IJ) 

404 

6S9 

2.857 

1 

13,305 

1,331 

5,850 

4,811 

VI. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps, 








{ Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
item 11) 

117 

542 

6 

1,022 

833 

225 

85 

Vll. 

Medical Services {Numbers 







vrii. 

taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) . . 

861 

801 

622 

4,265 


4,697 

3.570 

Veterinary Services {Numbers 









taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 








IX. 

^ 11) 

Remount Services {Numbers 

44 

4 

112 

5 5.5 

46 

90 

77 

X. 

taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item JI) 

26 

15 

9 

14:. 

273 

2,621 


Miscellaneous Establishments 







XT. 

(inclusive of Military 

Accounts Department) 

S7i 

120 

144 

588 

5,411 

2,012 

169 

Auxiliary and Territorial 









Forces (Permanent Tstab- 
lishments) . . 

121 

2M 

28 

6 






Total 

6,678 

57,165 

4,454 

1,41,805 

10,009 

1 35 . 717 ! 

141,977 


* For a record of the services of the Indian Array in the Wai, see “The Indian Vear 
book ' of 1 920, p. 152 . et seg. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
fndiun Budget is incurred in England, the 
nature of sucli expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Navy and Mili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India From the Ist April 1920 to the 31st 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2s per rupee for the con. 
version of English sterling transaction into 
rupees. From tlie 1st April 1927 the accounts 


are being prepared at the standard rate of 1« 
Qfi. per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
rious departments are not set off against ex- 
penditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur no ex- 
penditure for Military purposes. 


SUMMARY OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (GrOSS.) 
Table 1. 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed . 

1 

Defence Services — Effective 1 

Defence Services — Non -effective . . 

Transfer Defence Ilcscrve Fund .. 

iiom 

Rupees (000 ’a omitted 
40,40,50 40,55,32 I 

8,04,87 8,67,28 ' 

69,70 .34,98 

41,77,51 

8.69,88 

56,62 

Total ..1 

1 49,75,07 

1 49,57,58 

49,90,77 


Eoteb. — (1) Tills summary includes the ' (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 

cost of tlie Iloyal Air Force, which is included ' incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all contributions to the 
diture on non-effective services, but does not j Imperial Government for these purposes, arc 
include debt service. ' Included in the above figures. 

Analysis of defence Expenditure. 


1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 


a id England separately : — 


Table 2. 


1933-34. 1934-36. 1935-36. 

Closed lle\ ised Budget 

Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 


India. i 

A. Standing Army : 

(1) Effective :iervice8 : 

Fighting Services 

Administrative tcrviccs 
Manufacturing estabiislimcnts (including 

stores 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 
Special Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, antl-malarlal 
measures, hot weather establlshmeiits 
and miBoelianeous 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges 

B. AuxUiary and Temtorial Forces : 

Effective 

C. Royal Atr Force : 

Effective 

Non-effective 

Total : India : 

Effective 

Non-effective 


llupces (OOO’s omitted). 

14,12,34 

6,56,48 

2,27,30 

1,91,22 

3,12,54 

1,89,62 

29,89,50 

3,64,68 

• 66,12 

1,01,52 

9 

89,78,15 39,82 64 31,67,14 

3,64,28 3,66,90 3,64,77 


Total 


43,42,43 


43,48,64 


35,21,91 
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Table 2 — contd. 



1933-34 

1934-36. 

1935-36. 

— 

Closed 

Accounts 1 

Bevised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

(Bupees 

1 

OOO’s omitted) 

1 

Standing Army. 




(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services 



3,05,i‘0 

Administrative Services 



42,39 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) . . . . 



19,77 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 



10,71 

Purchaae and sale of storcSi equipment 
and animals 



44,06 

Special Services 




Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 



80,62 

Total Effective Services 



5,03,i25 

(2) Non-effective Services 



4,91,16 

. Royal Air Force ; 




Effective 



94,39 

Non-effective 

1 


5,37 

Total: England 



10,94 17 

Total Dcfenec Services Expenditure ; 




Effective 

40,40,50 

40,52,35 

41,77,51 

Non-effective 

8,64,87 

8,07,28 

8,69 88 

Grand Total 

49,05,37 

49,19,63 

60,47,39 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
ti\c services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving In 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
•‘nd payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
etlective services consists of payments to the 
NV ar Office in London for retired pay to British 
' forws for services in India and to non-effective 
and rctiredofficers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Bs. 449 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1035-30 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Bs. 499 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“Military Services” made up of B8.388*5 millions 
for expenditure in India and Bs. 112*5 millions 
in England. 

The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budget. 
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The division of expenditure on Military Engineer Servicee between India and England is as 
shown below : — 



1933-34 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

— 

Closed 

Eevised 

Budget 


Accounts. 

Estimates. 

Estimates. 

- - — — — — ^ 

^ 



— 


(Eupees 

OOO's omitted) 


India .. .. .. 

3,77,3r> 

3,35,69 

3,57,18 

England 

4,23 

4,13 

4,62 

Total 

3,81,58 

3,89,82 

3,61,80 


Cost of the Army — A Tribunal W'as set up 
in 1932 to iiiVGbtigate the amount ot India’s 
contribution towards the recniitmp and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India 
The Tribunal has also examined India’s counter- 
claim to a contnlnition towards the cost ot her 
defence expenditure. 

The Tilbunal was an advisory body which 
met In November with instructions to reiKirt 
to the rrimo Minister Tlie Chairman was 
8ir liobert Gan an, until recently Solicitoi- 
Goneral in the Commonwealth of Australia 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin wore nominated 
by Ills Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lai, 
(Jhief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Siilaiman, the Senior Pmsiie Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
rocnmmendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the lloport of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon tlie great coiistitutioual pioblem 
now under considoiation. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Cential and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Cential Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 54 jier cent. I’hese calculations take 
account of net receipts only from scini-cx>mmer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

Capitation paymentu. — When, after thei 
Mutiny, the troojte ol the East India tkunpanvl 
weie amalgamated with tJiobo of the Crown' 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British .soldier 
sent to India was fixed. This worked out at 
an aveiago annual sum of, roughly, £631,000 

In 1870 ohjections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account ayeraging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with the effect ol writing off 
outstanding War Office claims. ]n 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 lOs Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
Increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure ot about £734,000 . A coni- 
mitteo presided over by Lord Justice Komer 
was appointed m 1907 It held that the capita- 
tion cliargo was justified in piinciple. Ju the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereiiy 
tlie rate was raised to £11 Ss , the annual charge 
on India being theieby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Eorces from India in the vaiious 
theatres cf War were mot by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s Since 3 924 India 
has paid on account eacli year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details wluch amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4, .500, 000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Government of India has disputed 
the bill. 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS. 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops^ and the main facts as 
regards their health for the quinquennial periods 1010-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 


69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094-67 

1915-19 


66,199 

58,367 

583 

1,980 

3,277-63 

1920 


67.332 

61,429 

385 

2,314 

3.488-08 

1921 


68.681 

60,535 

408 

749 

3,070-04 

1922 


60;i66 

37,836 

284 

714 

3.902*32 

1923 


63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793 31 

1924 


58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 


57,378 

36.069 

166 

997 

1,750*19 

1926 


56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758-60 

1927 


55,632 

34,666 

149 

829 

1,654-22 

1928 


56,327 

33,034 

166 

556 

1,635-99 

1929 

i 

59,827 

38,742 

203 

671 

1,746 84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 : — 







Aver- 

Batio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period 

Average 

strenij^h. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

673 

699 

2,662 

544 6 

4-39 

5*4 

20*7 

1915-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788-2 

16*81 

23*6 

38*1 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762 3 

9*81 

21*1 

42*8 

1921 

175,384 

319,215 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

679 7 

10*16 

20*7 

34-4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

856 

2,6.59 

3,639 

524 -0 

6*86 

18*0 

24-6 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

2,328 

2,955 

466-7 

5 98 

16-3 

20 63 

1924 

134,742 

57.014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423-1 

6 73 

12 8 

18 05 

1925 

136,473 

48,691 

62,517 

647 

1,712 

2.053 

356 8 

4*01 

12 5 

16*04 

1926 

135,146 

607 

1,569 

2,082 

388 6 

3*7.5 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

133,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358.6 

3*37 

12*8 

15*03 

1928 

131,190 

48,739 

372 

1,251 

2,034 

371 . r> 

2*84 

9*54 

15*61 

1929 

154,580 

45,654 

639 

1,431 

1,864 

861-5 

3* 42 


J6*8 
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India and the War. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tiie announcement, made at the Delhi Durhar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
lor the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis. — On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Offleer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Oarhwal 
llill(*8.— For groat gallantry on the nigtit of 
the 23rd-24th Hovombcr 1914 near Festubert, 
Franco, whon the Jli*gimont was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing tile enemy out ol our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in tlie arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive travcrsi^, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at I 
the closest range. I 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast. I 

55th Coke's Bifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
j^pril 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- ' 
wards collected various jiarties of the Eegi- ' 
meiit (whon no British Othcors were Udt) and ' 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Alir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
indiun Ollif ors into safety, wliiist exjioscd to 
very heavy fire. 

^Rifleman KulbirThapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles* 
For most conspicuous bravery during oix'rations 
against the Germ ui trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. Whon hiui'^eif wounded, on the 25th Sept- 
pinbor 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leioostorshiie llogiment behind the 
first line German trencli, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, be remamea 
with him all day and niglit. In the curly morn- 
ing of the 20th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brou^it 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most iKunts under the enemy’s fire 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
4l8t Dogras. — Finding a British Offleer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary skelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own lli'giiuent who 
was lying in the opim severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
m that direction, but liance-Naik Laia insisted 


jon going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
' crawl back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped oft his own 
clothing to keep the woimded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the mam 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
I fleeni example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Oflieer who Was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and tlien dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, bi'ing exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle Arc. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with Ins own body on the exposed 
side. He the n under cover of darkness, wimt back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis— For 
most conspicuous bravt ry. He was in charge of a 
machinc-gun section In an exposed position in 
j front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
|in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched jiosl- 
tiou. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handi d after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For tliree hours he held the gap under very 
heavy flic while it was being made secure. 
When hiB gun W'us knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground With rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him lie then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed allre- 
niaiumg arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for hiB great gallantry and determination our 
lino must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
— For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between tile regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of 14 miles over open ground 
1 which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering Ills message although on each occasion 
! his horse was shot, and ho was compelled to 
j finish the journey on foot. 

RiflemanKaran Bahadur Rana, 23rd Gurkha 
Ki flee. — F 01 cons picuous brave ry an d res ource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
^'oiitempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemv machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of aetion. 
No. 1 ot the Lewis gun party opimed fire and was 
shot immediatidy. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
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East Indies Squadron. 


and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
and knocked out the enemy maciiine gun crew, to him before he died. Ills valour and initiative 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers were of the highest order, 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 

fire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the Rifleman Gobar Sintf Negi. 2nd Battalion, 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 39th Garhwal Rifles. — For most, conspicuous 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
magnificent work during the remainder of the During an attack on the German position he 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered was one of a bayonet xiarty with bombs who 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was entered their main trench, and was the first 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very man to go round each traverse, driving back 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty, the enemy until they were eventually forced 

to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers# gagement. 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 

bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th PunJabIs.~For 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron ; devouon and bravery “ quite beyond all 
charged a strong enemy position on the west praise** in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river [ received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing ■ while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
that the squadron was suffering casualties ' gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by land cliarged and recovered the gun, restoring 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without Jit to action. He refused medical attention, 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other ' insisting first on pointing out where the other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire j wounded were and on carrying water to them, 
disregard of danger charged and captured the While the medical man was attending to 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties ' these woundeil he shielded him with his body 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded j and he submitted to medical attention himself 
nn the very top of the hill when capturing one only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the I continual effort and by loss ot blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 

Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, squadron had considerably improved. I’he 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of the 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- second class cruiser which had been flag«^hip, 
rally varied in strength from time to time and another, second class cruiser replaced the 
In 1903 the squadron consisted of one second Perseus. 

class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops The present composition of the East 
or gunboats. In 1906, it consisted of two se- Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
con d class and two third class cruisers, and re- is as follows. — 

inaincd at this strength until 1910 : when one ** Norfock ** (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons ; 
second class cruiser was withdrawn and two “Emerald,’* Cruiser, 7,550 tons; “Enterprise 
smullcr vessels substituted, and three cruisers Cruiser, 7,580 tons (temporarily replaced by 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist “ Colombo,” Cruiser, 4,200 tons) ; Sloops, 
in tlie suppression of the arms traffic in the “ Shonhain,*' “ Bideford,*’ “ Fowey,’* and 
Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies “Lupin.” 

India contributes £100,000 a yeai towards naval expenditure and approximately £3,000 a year 
fndian*^Savy^ ”idian Transport Service performed by the Admiralty, and also maintains the Royal 


India’s Naval Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
ich date from l39ft-7 the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid towards the upkeep of certain 
East India Squadron, which may not be emplo^ed bevond prescribed limits, except 
Government of India. India’s total naval expenditure is well under 

nan a million pounds. 

of a new distiibution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
to fihe Imperial Conference in London In October — November 1926. The matter appeared 

tiinir could form no new decision without further consultations in 

respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

A Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Survey vessel. 

Sloop has just been completed in England and will replace one of the Patrol vessels. 
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Royal Indian Navy. 

ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 

The Royal Indian Navy (The Sea Service las a combatant service. The Government of 
under the Government of India) traces its , India in 1020 obtained from the Admiralty the 
erigin so far back as 1612 when the East India services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
Gornpanv stationed at Surat found that it was R.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 

The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoscander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
In 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
Htrenuths the Government in India have always 
nialutainod a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows: — 

Hon. E. I. Co.’B Marine . . 1612—1686 

Bombay „ .. 1686—1830 

Indian Navy „ . . 1830 — 1863 

Bombay Marine . . . . 1863 — 1877 

IF. M. Indian Marine . . , . 1877 — 1892 

Royal Indian Marine . . . . 1892. 

Royal Indian Navy .. .. 1934. 

India’s Naval Force has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when tlie E. India Go. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Goveniment of India, 

Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding. 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Mamie Officers were enmloyed on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
“ Dufferin,” **Hardinge,” “Northbrook," 

“ Lawrence," “ dalhousie " and “ Minto 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleeth. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Forts, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 re- 
spectively for these and other duties. 

Reorganisation Schemes. — After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the R.l.M. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the R. 1. M. should be reorganised i 


within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawhy resigned 
his appointment. 

The R.l.M. then fell upon hard times ; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R. I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. Tlie 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service. — Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Ijord Raw- 
linsoD, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-mtroduced to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
ment circulated the Bill. 

In August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the liistoric ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 

The Roval Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. 
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The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evoived from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire’s Naval Forres and is under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Royal 
Navy Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, e.g., nilnesweeping, gunnery. 


communications, etc , includes fishery pro- 
tection ill the Bay of Bengal and otliei Naval 
duties A close liaison is maintained between 
the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Squadron. 


Personnel, 1936. 


Headquarters Staff, 


Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy and F. S. T. 0., East Indies . . 
Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


Vice-Admiral A. E. F. Bedford, c.b. 
Paymaster Commander M. H. Elliott, m.b.e,,r.N. 
Lieut -C'omdr. J. Lawiencc, R. I. N 


Chief of the Staff and Captain Superintendent 
of Dockyard 
Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Dockyard 

Squadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Engineer Manager of the Dockyard 

1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

:2n(l Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 

Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 
Chief Superintendent 


Captain A. G Maundrcll, c i E , r.i k. 
Commander F. A. Mare, r.i.n. 

Commander II 1’ Hughes H.ilh tt, M.ii H , i> s r 
H.l N 

Lieut -Coindi M. H. St. L, Nott, R.I.N, 

Lieut. K Diirston, R.I N. 

Engineer Captain G L. Annctt, r.i.n. 

Engineer Commander F ('l.iik,R.i N. 

Engineer Lieut. G W A. HurgcbS, R.i*N. 

J. A. B. Hawes, E^q. (Tempy.) 

R .Digumatinii, Es(|., m A. , u Ji 
V. G, Rose, Esq. 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAfF 


I Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay 

Asst. Sea Transport Officer 
Sea Transport Officer, Karachi 


,. Commander M S Milric-Hcndeisoh, 
o n.K., R.I.N. 

.. Lieiit.-Comdr. A. 11. Watt, ri.n 
.. Lieut -Comdr. E. G. G.Hunt, Ri.N. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor 

Assistant Constructor 
Electrical Engineer . . 
Assistant Naval Store Officer 


W. G. J. Francis, Esq. 

E. J. Underhay, Esq. 

N. T. Patterson, Esq. 

F. Ilearn, Esq. (Tempy.) 


Officers. 


i^aptains 

Commanders 

Taeutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 

and Sub- Lieutenants 

Engineer-Captain 

Engineer-Commanders 

Engl neer-Lieutenant-Com manders , Eng 1 - 
neer-Lieutenantg and Engineer-Sub- 
Lieutenants .. .. 

9 


9 

16 

4:5 

1 

13 


35 


Warrant Officers. 
Gunners and Boatswains . . 
Warrant Tclegraphibts 
W'arrant Mechanicians 
Schoolnustci (Warrant Rank) 
Warrant Writers .. 


16 

8 

2 

2 

9 
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P£TTr OFFIOKKH AND MEN. 

Who are recruited, in the mam, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 
equal propoitions. 

Ships, 


Sloop Minesweeping . 

H. M. I. S. Clive 

.. 2,050 

tons 

.. 1,700 Horsepower. 

Sloop . , . . 

„ Cornwallis 

.. 1,290 

>1 

. . 2,500 

Sloop Minesweeping . . 

„ Hindustan 

. . 1 ,190 

II 

. . 2,000 S. H, P. 

Sloop Minesweeping . 

„ Lawrence 

Indus 

.. 1,226 

II 

.. 1,900 Horse Power. 

Surveying Vessel 

„ Investigator 

.. 1,674 

1 * 

.. 11,876 a 

Depot Ship .. 

„ Dalhousie 

.. 1,960 

i» 

.. 

Patrol Vessel 

„ I’atban 

.. 696 

II 

.. 3,500 S. H. P. 


In addition to tlie above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Iloyal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
1 uctoTies. 

Medical Staff. 

Medkal Officer, C Gripper, r.a.M.O. 

OSicer in Medical Charge of Dispensary, 
Captain J. B. D’Souza, m.b.e., l.H.D, 

R. I. N. Warrant Officers. 

Officer- in-charqe, Dockyard Police Force, 
Gunner r O’Hara, ri.n 

Jioatswam of the Dockyard, Boatswain A. H 
Lovett, M u E , 11 l.N. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the lioyal Indian Navy, and m 
H. M. I. N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy : — 

Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, llombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd 
3rd and 4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors, 


Calcutta. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District ; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District; 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

Madbas. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Burma. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cantile Marine Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marino Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 

Aden. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District. 

Chittagong, 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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fTOps depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the ehaiaetei 
of the ajjncultiire of a country dc'pends larpelv 
on its soil and eliniate It is true that ^u*oKra- 
piueal situation the charaitei of tlie iM'Ople am' 
other (onsiderations have theii influence which 
IS not ineonsiderable, but the limit ations im 
posed by th(‘ nature of the s«dl and above allj 
bv ttie climate tend to the establishing ot a cei- 
tain class of a^ricultiin' under a certain {?iveu 
set ot ((mentions 

Tlie climate of India, \\lnle vaiving to some 
extent in deptn'e, in most respects is lemaik- 
at)lv similar in (haracter throujjjliout the coun- 
tiv Th(‘ main factors 111 common are the 
monsoon the drv wintei and early siinimei 
months, and the intjmse heat tiom Maidi till 
June These have the effect ot dividing th(‘ 
yeai into tyvo ajtrn ultural s(>asons tin* Khanf ot 
Monsoon and tlu' Haht oi wintei season, each 
tteanufi it s own dist im I ne eiops Fletw'een (‘atl\ 
IiiiK' and Octobci abundant lains fall o\ci the 
uuati'i pait of lh(' continent w'liilc tin wintii 
months are ^eneiallv diy', altliouKli Noitli-VVest- 
( rn India bemetits ti<»in showc'rs in J>e<(mbci 
and Janiiaiv Th(‘ south ot the Peninsula, and 
( sjM'Ciallv the Madras PiesideiKy howeyei is 
moK' tiuly tro]U(al es])( dally in tin* south, and 
d( |K‘Uds tnainlv on the M -P monsoon, lu'ie the 
two do]) seasons can haidlv be said to exist 
The distiibution of the laintall ihiou^bout 
Ine y’dii, w’hieh is ot ( onsideiabU impoitame 
to auiK iiitUK', IS noiu' too tayouiable, but 
Is not <|Uite so bad as is olteii lefuesent- 
nl The laintall is j^reatest at what would 
olhirwise l>e the hottc'st time ot tb(‘ \(ai. ir 
imd-suinniei and when It is most necMhal It 
sliould b«‘ leineinbereil that, in a hot countiy 
iiiteimitti nt show'ds aie pia<ticallv yalueU*ss 
as < ya])oiation Is yeiv ia])id lleayy i.iintall 
<<1111 entiated in a linMt<Ml ])(>iiod thonuh it 
li.is Its diaw backs and demands a sjiedal sy's- 
t( m ot atpicultun’, has inanv a<lyanta}j:( s in hot 
ountrK s 

Soils.- -Foui main soil tyix's can be n'Coit- 
nised in India d’ , (1) the Utsl soils deiiyed 
Hum io( ks ot the Aiehaun sy'st(*Tn wdiidi < h.iiac * 
l<iis( Madras, Mysore and the Soiith-Kast 
"t liomtiav and extend thiou^h the Mast ot 
llydiiabad and the* Cential Piovimes to 
Oiissa, t'hota iVaiipurand the South ot llenjtal 
(-) The bla(K cotton 01 retfin soils w'hich 
I he the Deccan tia]) and coy»‘i the' ureatm 
i'»it ot Jtombav, Derai and tlic Westtin parts 
"t the (Vntial ProMiicvs and Hydiuabad 
wi'h ( xtensions into Central India and Ituiidel- 
hiiaiid The Madras m/i/r soils though lc‘ss 
dpKal aie also important (:?) The jireat allii - 1 
'•*1 plains, afiiidilturally the most impoilanl 
*'“1 in India as well as the most c*\tensive 
iii.mdy the Inclo-daimet le Pliin enibiacintt Sind 
ii'Mtlurn Uujputana most ot the Punjab, the* 
I'lii’is ()i the United PioMiices, most ot 

I l'ihai and Denial and halt of Assam (4) Tbc 
DHntc soils yvhich form a belt round the 
P* iiinsula and extemd throut^h East lienjial 
"do \v,sam and Burma 

Tilt' urc'at alluvial plains arc diaractciiscd by 
•‘I"* ot cultivation and rapid response to irrij?a 

1 


turn and maniiiiiui, broadly spoakinfj tlicie 
arc tew^ soils in tln‘ world moic' suited to inten- 
sive* ajfruiiltuie so Icuu^ *is the yy'^atei supjilv is 
assured Tbc* othei soils art* less tr.aetable 
and call toi grcatci skill in iiuiiuificruc'nt and 
arc less adu|)t(‘d to small lio1(lini;s , ot tlu'st* tbc 
m/ur soils ait* tbc most yahiablo 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 

India IS a < oiiiit ry ot small lioldinjrs and fin c oin- 
moiiest typeislliat which can he* ciilfiyat(*d yvith 
oiic*T)aii ot hiilloi ks iiMcIci loc al coiidd loiis hai^c* 
hol(linK‘'ar(' jiiactically iinknoyMi, and aic* mainly 
conflnc*d to the iilantiny Industrie's Pamijiuj; is 
cairieci on wuth a miniminn ot cajutal tlu'rc' 
bi'iiiK iiractically no outlay on h'licimi.and xt'iy^ 
Iittk' on hiiildiru^s OI impLinc'iits Many e.iii'^t's 
militate' ayainst tlie' aeenniul,if nm ot lajutal 
and a^iie iiltnial inde'htedn("'S is b('a\v ami the 
intc'iesf on loans hmli (Ik at juoirK ss h.i- lx ('ii 
math hy the eo-(»]X'iat ive e k ebt nu)y(n\tn1 
(iniinu the' last twi'iitv yxais I’Ik'K' an' now 
lOfibss Co-o|U‘iatiy(' Soentns m Indi.i uith 
4, ‘104 too tiK'inbi'is and a woikinij: tajiilal 
of neatly 0(5 < loias ol nip('e's Sonie* op pci (, nf 
of thc'sc' Soe K't K'sa K' ( onet i ix'd \M( h the hnane iiui 
ol auric lilt iiK' Not only hayt' thesi '.oen tie's 
hion^ht (he ape I e K'dit to the (iiltnatoi i>iit 
they have stiiyen to iiunleale' tin' lesseui that 
e he'ap eiedit is only yaliiahle it a]ipli('d to juo- 
eliietiy)' luiiposis and ha\e einomajAid thrift 

Equipment* - Piae tie ‘illy all (iiltiyation is 
done by biilloe ks and the' eapaiity ol tlnst as 
dianj'lit aiiim.ils yai K 's ironi dist in t to elist 1 k t as 
yyell as <l( ])( ndinu till' on eiiltiyatois indiy idii.il 
e lie iinistane ( s The lx st types in eomnutn 
iis<* aie' ( .ipable' ol handlinit w hat would Ix'consi- 
dcK'd asliLdil smyle -lioi'-(' iiiipk nii nt s m Miiiope 
In thos(' tiaets yyhen iiimation i" liom yytlK 
bullocks an als<» iismI loi diawiii!,; w.it(i,lli(y 
also ill i\(' t he* siii^aie ant' ei iislu 1 and toad out 
the mam at hanist , and they aie still almost 
the sok* imans ot trans])oit in iiiialanas 
Hisini])l(*iU( nts In m^ l< w , .1 cult lyatoi ’s Inillix ks 
lorm by tai tin* most inippitant iti'in ed his 
moyabk* ])iopeity 

Implements made* of wood allhoimh 

pl(>iilJ[lis Hie* Usually t ipix'd w it h non jxunt s, and 
Ihc'ie IS a KK‘at similaiity in then sha])! and 
<;(‘n(*ial d(*simi lion jiloiiiihs wi'm* Im mu 
mtiodiiee'd m laiue iiiimlx is m tiu* (h‘iu(l(' 
tollowmu llu wai, luit the tall in tin ])iiies ol 
auiienltnral eonmiodit k s in K'ec'iit yiais h.is 
lesseimd the* elemanel loi tlic'se* impk'im'nl s The 
leve'llinu beam is ns<'d tliioiiuhoiit the* unatc'i 
p.iit ol tlie* eountiv m iiic'h'iene e to lie* han<»w 
and I oik I , and Ihionuhoiit Noitbeni India the 
ploiiKli anti the* leve'llinu be .1111 are tie only im- 
pk*meiits jiossessed by the oitlinaiv eiiltiyatoi 

On black eotton soils the* eonmioiKst iin- 
pleinent IS the* hi/Utur, .1 smipk* stiiimu imple- 
m(*nt yyith a bioael blade' Si'ed dulls and dull 
hoes aie 111 use' m jiaits ot lloiuhay Madias 
and the (Vntial PioMiiec'S, but thiouuhoiit the 
Ureatei ])ait ol the' eountiy the seed is ('ithei 
broadcuHted 01 jiloiiuiu'd m ll.iud ini[)k mints 
(M)nsisl ol vaiions si/es of hoes, thi' Ix'st known 
of wdiieh aie the' hotliih 01 sjiadi yvilh a hladi si t 
at an aiiule towaids the laboiin i who do< s 
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not use Ills feet in (li««iiig, and the IcJiurpi 
or small hand hoe. Of harvesting machinery 
there is none ; grain is separated either hy tread- 
ing out with oxen or heating out hy hand, and 
winnowing hy the agency of the wind; cultivators 
have come to recognize the efficiency of winnowers 
and simple reapers and these, like iron ploughs, 
are likefy to become popular when conditions 
improve. Even motor tractor ploughs are now 
estimated t o number hundreds and a few steam 
ploughing sets are at work reclaiming land from 
deep-rooted grasses. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
vanes greatly with the character of the people 
depending largely as it does on thnft and 
industry. In most places, considering the 
large population, cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organizn- 
tion and equipment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil. Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process is necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages. The need for 
mutual protection is icas tlian formerly and 
thougli tradition dies hard sub-villagcs are 
now springing up in many places. 

For tahi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the hakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Cnide as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations. For kharij crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay. Manure is generally applied 
to more valuable crops like sugarcane, cotton, 
tobacco, etc Seeding is either done broadcast 
or by drilling behind a woeden plough or drill 
Thinning and spacing are not nearly so well 
done as they might be, and liitercultivatiou is 
generally too superficial. Harvesting is done 
by sickle where the crops are cut whole, and 
there is little waste involved. At their best 
the ryot's methods are not ineffective but 
being uneconomical of both cattle and man- 
power, they are seldom carried out fully. 
The use of simple improved implements and 
of machines which lessen the strain on the 
bullocks, which the agricultural department 
is steadily fostering, is an important factor in 
raising the general standard of agriculture. 

Irrigation. — The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in loss than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rahx crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, e.g., sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Nortiiem India is 


doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
land. The Indian canal system is by far the 
largest in the world. In 1932-33 the total 
length of the main and branch canals and 
distributaries amounted to some 75,000 miles 
irrigating an area of 33 million acres, and the 
value of crops irrigated from Government 
works was estimated at about 87 crores. It 
has been calculated that when works under 
construction are completed, and when the various 
new canals are developed fully, the irrigated 
area will probably reach 50 million acres. The 
protective effect of the canals in many areas is no 
less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
tive irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious in many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are eharged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

The ?iadras and Bombay presidencies possess 
some of the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
m the world. The Cauvery — Mettur irrigation 
system inaugurated in 1 934 is considered to 
be the biggest in the British^ Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 03,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Eanniambadi project la Mysore, is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara, impounding 2 72 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkiir Barrage in Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells.~-About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells rangmg in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
rapidly replacing the old-fashioned mhotea. 
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Tank irrigation is rommon in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain I 
vater are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 1 
bated during the drier seasons of the year. 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures — Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open, but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation. Green-manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cake, for tlie more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe» 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply of organic manures is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
iactor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
flemonstrations ; at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
hut for some staple crops, Imt generally speaking 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce has 
arrested progress in the use of fertilisers. 

Rice. — Itne i!s tht* most f\tensivt*lv grown 
<roj) in India, altiiniigli it. prejicnderate'’ 
iji tlie wetter yiaits of the country , in Ueugal 
Ihliar and Onssa, Buiina and IMadias. The area 
11 actuates slightly aioimd SO million acres and 
the Meld IS about 30 inilhon tons The crop 
reqiures for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
Ultimate acquaintance with those grown in 
Mieir own localities. The better qualities are 
Howii in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
«u lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil Is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
IS worked into a puddle before the seedlings an 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
hugs are planted either singly or in small ' 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each' 
and^ are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of b to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding I 


to retain rainfall or by artificial Irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
agricultural departments is now well over 2 
million acres. A scheme for the intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
piovinces financed by the Im^H^nal Council of 
Agricultural Res(*a[cli and tlie Empire Marketing 
Bfuid IS m progress 

India (exelucling Biiima) ronsiimes more i lee 
than she pi winces, the balance in tlie ^utst 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma 
The yeai 19.34-3.'5 was marked by a phenomenal 
inciease in the amount unpoited (3 94 laklis of 
tons as (k»m|>ar(‘(l with 0 HS of a lakh in tlie 
piee(‘ding >ear) and also by tlie fact that iieailv 
tlie wliole of tile ini])oits ciini(> fioiu Siam and 
French lndo-(’hina. mainly in tlic foini othiokeii 
IKV Tli(‘se jm]>oits h.id sik li a depi<*ssing effect, 
on prices in tlii‘ Madras ricvsidency that it 
liecAine iieci‘Hsaiy to impose an import duty ol 
12 annas a niaiind 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two 'thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species TrUictum vulgare* Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. As seen In local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export Is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats hut there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them. 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1933-34, namely, 36 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded lOi million 
tons The estimated aiea iii 1935-30 is 32* 76 
million acres Becent crops have averaged 

million tons jklt annum which is only slightly, 
it diiytliHig, above internal requirements. 
Expoits of whc'at amountc'd to 197,000 tons m 
1930-31 l)Ul have since bc'cn nominal, liidiaii 
wheat having been well above woild parity 
and the home market protected by an import 
duty on foreign wheat With the develop- 
ment of irrigation troiii the Idoyd Barrage 
Canal in Smd and in the newer Punjab Canal 
Colonies a further increase in wheat production 
IS practically certain and, although the internal 
I consumption of wheat will increase with the 
growth of population, there is likely to be 
an exportable 8ur])liia in the not distant 
future. The crop is generally grown after a 
summer fallow and, except in irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon. Kains 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
but an excess of rainfall m these months usually 
produces rust with a diminution of the yield. 
On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 
given. The crop is generally harvested in March 
and April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May. The total area under 
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improved varieties of wheat is now 7 million 
aeir.s The |m})enal Couneil of Agru ultiiial 
ll<*Hoaich has icietith appointed two Standin*; 
('oninnltei*'^ to si(l\i‘'e on pioldems (omn*(ted 
with in*e and Mheaf 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important fjroups of crops in the country, 
BuppJytrii? food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, lioight aud suitabiUty to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar ^Sorghum 
vulgare) the great millet, and Pajra the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhoideum). Gen- 
erally speaking the jowara require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though jowar responds liand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. 'J’he crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and BO it requires to ho thoroughly weeded. 
It iB oflon grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar (Ca'janns %ndiom — jngeon pea) 
and other crops, an<l is commonly rotated witli 
cotton The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either belore the millet is harvested 
or afterwards Tn some pioMiues ra/n iii.ir 
18 also an iiiiporlant (ro]> I’he produce is 
consumed in the count ry 

Pulses. — Pulses arc commonly grown throiigl • 
out India in great vaiiety and form at once 
the backbone of the agiieulture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not he maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. 'I’lie yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. 'I’he principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanns 
indirus), gram (Cicer arietinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum. 

Cotton — Ts one if tlie most important 
commercial ciops m India and despite the sharp 
fall both in quant ity and values due to the trade 
(lepicssKMi iriw (otton u.is lust iii Hu* list dt 
evpoits 1(11 |{M4- J'> 'Pile .iM i.igi' ai<‘.i iindei 
loftmi in llic qinminennmni «‘ridinii 
WHS i*(5 '2 million .kicsjukI flu iuci.igc Meld ", r, 
inillion ball's In ihc \,-,ii IoIIonmiiit ,is n i(>snlt 
ot low piKvs, lli(. .Mi'.i (onli.Kicd to less Ilian 
‘J.{ million HI M'S, lull 1ms ag.im n,s,.„ om'i 
25 millions m i<):r»-U5 Indi.in mills iww 
(onsnnii' annimlh about J •{ouooii bah's ot 
Indian eotton and .if [)i<>scnt sonic top.POO 
bales |X'i aniiiini oi niipoiu.d ml Ion (Kg\ptian 
Sudan and Muiiin) ol a s|,i,i»li* loimn lhau is 
prodiiei'd in Indi.i The ]miii(ijm 1 e\poit js of 
hboit slapli* ml Ion ol {;' si.ip],. Uui there is also 
in normal years an export of Indian medium 
i' to 1 cottons such as Punjab/ American 

and Karunganni. The area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be 
appioviniateh 4 million ancs ot these 2 7 
million atie.s lepiesenl long and niediiini sfajile 
eottons, the lemaindei being sboil Mtajili* 
vaiietJi'S ot jinpioMMl \n'l(l and ginning j>ei- 
eeiitage Theii* is no iiidian mttoii belt 
IkunlMO, the (’ential I’iomikvs, llMleiabad,’ 
Baiixia, 3Iii<lras, flu* Punjab and flu* Pnited' 
ProMiiees all ha\e importaiil col Ion tiaets 


piodiieing (lisljiiet tijM's 'Sowing and hai- 
V('stiiig seasons aie eqii«ill\ diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly ; in the 
best irrigated tracts the nonnal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded, whilst 
in tlic poorest unirngated tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the agricultural departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple eottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C P Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras ^commercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
< 'oinniitfm and an* doing iriinh to du'ik adiil- 
li'iation and ])ioinoti* Ix'tti'i marketing In 
(X'ltain pioMiiei's h'gislalion lias biM'ii (>naeti‘(l, 
or is iindei ( onsub'ration, with I hi* aim of 
pi < leiitmg Dll' glowing ol xciv inferior vaiietiew 
anil of slopping nitain maljna('ti(''s whn li 
.illei I th(' qua1it\ and lepiitalion ot Inilian cotton 
\gi 11 iilliiral ili'pai liiienf Inue lontiniK'd llieii 
eamjuign ot lolfon impioveinent a pari lioni 
ini]>io\( nients m inelUos ol (nlti\a1ion 

Exports — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
5 fiscal years (ending March 31 si) were as follows 
(m thousands 01 bales of 400 lbs, cacli) : — 


Countries 

1 

1 •'! 

1 1931- 
32 

1 1932- 
1 33. 

1 1U33- 
1 

1 1934- 
36. 

U n i t e d 
Kingdom 

281 

160 

167 

342 

347 

Other parts 
of tile Bri- 
tish Em 
pire 

G 

6 

7 

3 

0 

Japan 

1 1,680 

1,080 

1,085 

1,022 

2,011 

Italy 

302 

183 

150 

261 

278 

France 

232 

81 

124 

103 

148 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
II 0 n g- 
lvong,etc ) 

606 

436 

131 

337 

142 

Belgium . . 

217 

121 

128 

145 

163 

Spain 

106 

46 

62 

61 

00 

Germany. . 

309 

166 

152 

247 

163 

Other 

countries 

121 j 

85 < 
1 
1 

64 

159 

148 


Japan is the most important buyer. An 
agreement came into operation 111 January, 
1934, under which, for every million bales of 
Indian raiv cotton taken by Japan, India will 
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import inilhon yards of Japanrso jiiefc 
jjoods A strenuous and apparently successful 
elfort is being made to incicase tlio United 
Kingdom’s consumption of Indian raw cotton, 
wliuh has inoK' than doubled dining the last 
iwo Ncais 

Sugarcane. — India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world 
'riu* area in 1911.1-30 is estimated at 4,0()7,()(»() 
aiii's as agaiisst 2,98(),()(»() aiies, the aAerage 
loi the (luinqueimiiiin ending 1934-35 I’he 
f»'oi> is niosth gnmn in tin* siibinontaiu* tiads 
of Northern India, nioie than halt the aiea 
being in the United PioviiKcs The indi- 
gnioiis haid, thin, low-siuiost (‘anes have lum 
l.iigelv been leplaeed by seedling canes 
of high quality mainly the productions of the 
] inpei lal Sugarcane Breeding Station , Coimbatore 
’I’he total area under improved varieties of cane in 
India in 1933-34 was estimated at 2 13 million 
acres, representing 61 per cent, of the total 
In the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
improved canes occn])y more than 8(i per cent 
of the area The effect of the improvi'd varieties is 
cleat from the fact that, while the area under cane 
in India in 1 935-36 (4 01 million acres) represents 
oiih an ad^anee of 34 3 pel <ent ovei th< 
(puiKinennial average the \ield (5 91 imllion 
tons expitssed as gui) lepiesints an imieasi* 
ot 51 ]>ei (ent Tin pioteition allonled b\ 
th(‘ Sngai Indiistiy ihoteition A(t ot I93J 
has given a stininlns to the ])iodii(tion ot sngai 
h\ modern methods Jis the (iid ot 1934-35 
tluie well 130 sngai lactones in India making 
siigai b> modem methods as against 11 taetoiH‘s| 
luioi to 1931-32 and it is expected that the 
season of 1935-36 will scm' 139 faetoiies in ojaua- 
tion 'I’he total pioduction ot sugai, including 
that retined lioin gnr, in 1934-35 was 679,000 
tons as against 228,120 tons in 1931-32, and 
<‘>8 1,000 tons aie likely to he piodiiced in 193,5-36 
Itnpoits ot sngai ot all sort sm 1934-35 amounted 
to 223 000 tons as against 370,000 toiism 1932-31 
•Old 901,200 tons in 1930-31 It is exiiccted 
tliat within a ic^^ M>ars India amU not. onh 
IHOMde hei own Tc'ciniieiiients ot sngai but will 
liaA( a sni])lns toi i \])oit 

The Sngai (Excise I)nt^) Act ot 1934 has 
on posed an excise dnt> ol 10 as jiei cc*nt on 
khandasan and Be 1-5-0 pen cent on all otiic i 
sngai c'xcept palm^ias ngai pioclnccd in lac tone's 

Oilseeds — 3Tic crops classified under the 
lic'.iding are ehiefly groundnuts, linseed , sesainum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion m price and the crops themsclyes arc 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
ao immense area. 

Groundnut, though of modern introduction 

already an imjiortant crop particularly in 
5I.i(lras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad 
l’h( aic'a lias not howe>ei achieved st.il)iht\ 

II I'lM* steadilv tiom 1 5 millon acies jii the 
I'ic-wai peiiod to 8 23 imllions in 1913-14 
I In u ha\i‘ bec'ii siiceossive chops in the past 
i’'o \c'ais, the aeic'age toi J935-.16 being 4 70 
' 'illions 3'in. >vas J 9 million 

I 'll ot whnh 511,290 tons wc-ie (-xjioitc'd a.s 
< nnjKirt'cl with a pre-war aveiagc export of 
1.12.000 tons. 
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Linseed renmros a dec]) and moist soil and 
IS groMii cliielly in the Uentral ProMiiees, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United ITovmees. The 
crops IS grown for «ieed and not for fibre and t.bc 
common vunties are of a much shorter liabit 
of growth than those of Eiirojie The yield 
vanes greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs ot seed per acic It is grown 
largely for exjiort At the beginning ot the 
century India sujiplied jiraeticaliy the whole oi 
the world’s dc'mand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 millicm acres wnth a yield ot 

630.000 tons In recent years foreign com- 
petition, mainly from the Argentine, has con- 
tracted the market for Indian linseed and with it 
the area under the crop. Exports dwindled 
to 72,000 tons in 3 932-33 as compared with 
the prewar average of 379,000 tons The 
prcferenc'c granted to Indian linseed in the 
United Kingdom under the Ottawa Agreement , 
combined with tw^o successive short harxests 
in the \igc'iit JiK', hc‘l]ic*d India to ic'gaiii her 
pre-wjii l>o'^lt 1 cm 111 the llMti‘'h mai kc't in 193 3- {4 
whc'Ji Ihitajii toedv 3 74,000 ton'' out oJ <i total ol 

379.000 tems Kxpoits (liraimshed howc'Vei, in 
1934-35 thc' IJiitish takings hoiiig 109.000 tons 
old ol a total cxpoit of 238,000 tons 

Sesamum (Oingclly) is grown mostly in 
Ucninsular India as an utumn or winter 
ciop Jn 19 34-35 il cKcu]>jecl an aic'a ol 5 2 
million acies W'lth .i mc'IcI of 404,000 tons 
Ahold 30 i>ei cent ol thc jnoduction is c'Xpoited 
and thc ic'st consumed ]o(iill> 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development The area under rape and 
inustaid, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
6J to 7 million acre's annually. iToduction in 
3 934-35 wascstimatc'd at 89.), 000 tons, of which 
36,900 tons w^cTC export.c'cl as compared wuth 

115.000 tons in 1932-83 Several sjiecies are 
grown and there arc numerous loc'al varieties A 
large' portion of the crop is crushed locall> 
for domestic consumption 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are cultr 
xated as a crop, Capsularis and Ohtonus. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
Is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
iished requires no attention, and grows to a. 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weeivs submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and heating The areas 
in 1935-36 was estimated at 3,947,000 million 
acres as loinparc'd to 2,670,000 millions in the 
pievious year, prodiic'tion in 1935-36 W'as 

6.397.000 hales as against just over 8] milhons 
in 1934-35 The total weight of raw and 
manufactiirc'd jute exported during 1934-35 
araoiinted to 1,437,000 tons Thi.s is a distinct 
rc'covery over thc C'Xports of the tine e jirevious 
yc'ars Although the presemt acieagc is much 
less than some years ago a vigorous campaign 

)is in progress to reduce it still further. 
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Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country cliiehy, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan* 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. Tb6 crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten* 
ticn necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken toj 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February! 
onwards and is nut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been 
important development in the production, In 
commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar TheexjMuts ot iiniiianutactuied tolmico 
during ]9;i4-S5 aiiiount-cd to 20 inillioii lbs 
comiMii p(l to 29 million Il)s in tlic inevious yeai | 
The most unpoitant nuikct is tlie United 
K-ingdoin whicli took 9 million llis (lining J9:U‘ 
as. The aiea in 19a3-34 was 1,183.000 aeics 
with an outturn ot 500,000 tons 'Flic produc- 
tion in India oi bright ttu(‘-cuic(l toliacio suitable 
tor cigarette making 1ms incieas(‘d ('onsideialily, 
jiarticularly in the Cluntur Distiict ol the Madias 
Presidency and sevcial thousands of tliu‘-(uiing 
barns have b(H*n installed in leccnt years 

Livestock. — The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 121 
million cattle, 31 million buffaloes, 25 million 
sheep, 35 million goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys, and m the 51 Indian States 
for which figures are available, there are 113 
million cattle and buffaloes, 28 million sheep 
and goats, 1 million horses, mules and donkeys 
and half a million camels. For draught pur- 
poses cattle are mainly used everywhere though 
male buffalo are important as draught animals in 
the rice tracts and damper parts of the country. 
Horses and mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes, For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow’s milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent, of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 


are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits Of 
the dra^ht types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar, Nellore, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvi*. 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Gir (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘ scrub ’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for geneial distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying. — Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been esti- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
Importance of milk and dairy piodiicts to the 
health and develofinicnt of the people cannot 
be over-estimated Apart from liquid milk 
the best known juoducts are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dalii) During recent 
years a considerable tiade m tinned butter 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not bo built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Bure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but m towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diplouia but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensne industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry This matter is now re(;eiv- 
Ing the atteiitiou of the Imperial Council of 
j Agricultural Research. 

It IS sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic development nroceeds a better balance 
between crop production and uiiirnal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of lor sale as 
1 such, will be of increasing impoitance. 
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Agricultural Prograw — The historical aspect [ 1 934 caused considerable damage to the Pusa 
of agricultural development in India has Institute and it has been decided to shift 
bee n fully dealt with in the report of the the Institute to a site near Delhi. It is ex- 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- pected that the new institute will be opened 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal during 1936 Provincial Governments have 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but steadily developed and strengthened their 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- agricultural departments. The total nett ex- 
tural statistics and other data with the object penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
of throwing light on famine problems. The ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually ; 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- i Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour- 
raent revived interest in the matter and their ihood of 11 lakhs, 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture i 

and allied subjects in the Government of India ! Parallel developments took place In the 
and for provincial departments of agriculture provision made for matters connected with 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelkcr, animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Consulting Chemist to the Uoyal Agricultural Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
Society, was Invited to visit India and his started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an research institute which also manufactures 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
statistics but experimental farms were opened until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore General. The departments were completely 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various provincialised In 1919, the Government of India 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
but no real beginning was made until technical Research Institute and its branch station at 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these ’ lzatnagar( Bareilly). » 

the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 

(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), Recent Progress. — As now constituted, the 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the agricultural departments include a complete 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab, organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- plication of science to agriculture into the village, 
ture was appointed and in the same year an At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an colleges and research institutes — at the other 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903. The present thousands of village demonstration plots where 
departments of agriculture, however, ov© their the effect of improved seed, methods, implements 
existence to the foresight and energy of Txird and manures is shown under the cultivators' 
Oiirzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
the commencement of the reorganisation which chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided fox research is translated into field practice, demons- 
a central researcli institute at Pusa, completely tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture ascertained results of the work of the agrlcul- 
witli agricultural colleges and provincial research tural department are striking enough. More 
lustitutes and an experimental farm in each thanl6millionacresareknowntobeunderim- 
irnportant agricultural tract. To the establish- proved crops — ^the further area due to natural 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research spread is indeterminable. Improved methods of 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the cultivation and manuring are steadily spreading, 
HI eater part of a generous donation of £30,000 work is in progress on most of the major crops 
k'lven by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be and each year brings new triumphs. Tlie 
*»P7>lied to some object of public utility present position has been authoritatively review - 
preferably connected with scientific research, ed by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constitu^SlL, which reported in 1928. Recognising how 
1 » 1 906. Since that date progress has been steady 'much has already been done In the 20 years since 
•ind continuous. With the advent of the reforms the agricultural departments were created, the 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- Commission also emphasised the enormous 
red subject but the Gvernment of India retained field for future work to which all witnesses 
I esponsibility for central research institutions had drawn their attention The agricultural de- 
jnd for certain matters connected with the partments having shown that the application of 
disenscs and pests of plants and animals. The science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal proposition and further that the individual 
^^’Js^ndrv and Dairying (with a branch farm cultivator can be reached and his methods 
't' Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding Improved, the problem is now to develop and 
i ann at karnal and the A nand Creamery enabled intensify such work so that a general advance 
1 ve stock work to be carried out on a scale not in agricultural practice will result. At no time 
1 issibie at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- has there been a greater need for co-ordinated 
I "eedlng station at Coimbatore is yet another effort directed towards the solution of agri- 
J ranch of the Imperial Agricultural Research cultural problems. Only by Increased efficiency 
Institute. The Bihar Earthquake of can India meet the situation caused by low 
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prices for all acra iiltiira! commodities and the 
intense competition in world markets arising 
from production in excess of ellective 
demand. 

Tlic (lovcrnmcMt of India lia\e recently 
announced their intention to nmder further 


assistance to the agrn ulturists by prov’dm" 
better taiilities for credit and for the marketinfj 
of agricultural produce A central markctiuf' 
section has been established under the Imperial 
(Joumd ot Ajiricultural Jtcsearcli which will 
work in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in t he various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of their Iteport, the Uoyal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the! 
most imjiortant problem with which they had 
iieen confronted was that of devising some 
mctliod of infusing a dilfcrent spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on tlie part of research workers in tins country 
that they aie working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard thcrrisclvcs as 
partners in a common enti'rprisc. 'I'hcy had 
tound not only a lack of sutlicientlv close touch 
between tlie J*usa Itesearcli Institute and tlie 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
tietween the jirovincial departments themselves 
After descuhing tlie way in which similar 
dllhcultics had been ovcrctimc in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
tlommittce or the constitution of a quasi- 
ludejicndent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-otlicial interests would ho represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
ho to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
tlie training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing liouse of information in regard not 
only to research hut also to agricultural and , 
veterinary matters generally and would takt| 
over tlie publication work at present carried oue ' 
by tlie Imjierial Agiicultural Department j 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
sliould be entrusted with tlie administration of a ■ 
non-lapsing fund of Ks. GO lakhs to wliich addi- ' 
tions should be made from time to time as | 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should , 
be an experienced administrator with a know- ■ 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other wliole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal I 
liusbandry respectively. The Commission sug- ■ 
gestod that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to tlie Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight) 
would be nominated by the Government of! 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
niitte("^. A provincial committee should be 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

established In each major province to work in 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of tlie Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of tlic liesearch 
Council, ins administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Instifutc 

Constitution of the Council — In a Resolu- 
l.ion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated tliat wiiilst tlicy w'cre of opinion 
that the projiosals of the iloyal Commission 
were, on tlic whole, admirably designed to 
secure tiic objects for the attainment of whicli 
tlie establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thiity-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity whioli affects tlie staple industry 
of India. Tliey liad, thcrefon* deiudcd that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
1 the Council subject to the limitation In regard 
I to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council winch miglit be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on tlieir feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor- General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be err- 
officw Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ex-officto 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of tlic 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of tlie 
European business community elected by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
one representative of the Indian business 
communityelcctedby the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Board 
and such other persons as the Governor- 
General in Council might from time to time 
appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council wa^ 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representn- 
; tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
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Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the sclentiflc 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
lepresentative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dchra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association. A repre- 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also be added. The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would be ex-offtcio Chairman 
of the Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
lls. 25 lakhs, of which Rs 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually. The annual grant 
would be Rs. 7*25 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientifleobjeetsof the Council and the remain- 
ing Rs. 2 25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to tlie exjienditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subjeit 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
siicli matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for wine h the grant had been 
given would be incurred In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc , the Council would be in tlie same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Council has since bi'cn constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of )mli.» 
for the purpose of administeiing this giant 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
''tituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
hut should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
(onslitute the Society was held at Simla in 
.Tune, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo-, 
landum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it w^as announi ed 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 


gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Since then donations of 
one lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instal- 
ments, have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, 
Cochin. Travaneore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. I'he Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent membei of 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
Rs 50,000 in 20 equai annual instalments and has 
been allowed the same rejiresentation on the 
Council as has been granted to the other 
( onstitiient States. 

Personnel. — In addition to the 19 ex-officio 
members the Governing Body includes the 
following gentlemen . — 

The Uon’blc Diwan Bahadur G Narayana- 
swamy Chetty, elected by the Council of 
State , T’t Sn Krishna Dutta Paliwal, M.L A and 
Mr. Mohamed A/har Ah, ML A, elected by 
the Legislative Assembly, Sir Joseph Kay 
and Mr Clmnilal B Mehta representing the 
business community, Messrs. Carpenter and 
Kerr, elected by the Advisory Board, and the 
Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, and Diwan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavacharya, additional members 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 
'Ihe Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ble 
Member of the Council of IIis Excellency the 
Governoi-Gpne*ral for the time being in chaige 
of the portfolio of Agriciilture 'J’he Hon. 
Kiinwar Sii Jagdish Piasad, Kl , C.S I , C T E , 
C B.E. 

The whole-time officers of the Council are — 
The Vice-Chairman — Since tJu retinuinuit of 
Diwan Bih.idiii Sir 'I'. Vi|.iyaiagh.ivaehra\a on 
the 25th Oitoitei lOT), the post Ii.is m)t been 
permanently filled Sii Iti vee Buit, Kl , C f.K , 
M li E , I AS., Agncultnial l-Apeit to the 
Council has been a]>pointeil to olhciate as Vice- 
Chaiinian fiom that date. The Expert 
Advisers* Di F J F Sliaw, I) Sc I.A S 
Colonel A Olver, C B , C M.G , F R.C V S , Mr 
A M Livingstone and the Secretary — JMi N C 
Mehta, ICS 


SCHEME FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

IN INDIA 


in \ iew of the iinportain i‘ of iinpioM tl agin ul - 1 
1 1 lia) niaikt t ing .is an .lid to t lie genei.il « < onoinn ] 
iMo\(>iy (,) (jj,. count IV, the Com niuu nt ol 1 
India d(‘( idcd to give etleet to the nMomin<Mi-! 
datjoiis made b> the Rov'^al Conmiissiun f»ii , 
\i:n( nit lire, and gmeiallv endorsed by tin 
ttntial li.inking Kiniuiiv ('ommitt(c Mgaidiin: 
in.ulating snrviys Attei ( onsult.il ion with 
•hoviiKial (iovciiiinent it was dccidid that t he 
hi'.t stwp should be tin appoint nieiil toi a 
linntcil pcjiod ol a biglil\ ([iialitn d and ev- 
P'lniucd Maikiting F\pert with i»r.uti<al 
Knowli dm* ot agiieultiiial inaiketing 111 otln i 
‘ouiitins This otfiu I and the neiessaiv 
•'‘"distant s should be attadn-d to the InqNUial 
'ouniil ot Agrnultuial Rpsiaiih and should 
>inil» itake the investigation ot marketing pio- 
•I' nib formulate schemes foi impiovi ment. 


mak< rei ommeinl.itioris as regaids st .unlaid 
gi.nbs toi lh(' v.inoiis (oiuinodilies .tinl .nivist 
loi.il Com innnnit s aud pioMini.il l)ip<ulJinut 
ot Agin ultuu geneiallv iii n gaid to agin nil iii.il 
maiki tiiiL^ 

2 in .ucoid.une w'lth this (ha isiou tin 
Oflne ot tin AgiHultuial M.ii kiting \<l\is(i 
fo tin ({ovetunnnt ol linli.i w.is ( oiisnt iili'd 
with effed from 1st .lami.iiv, l‘){5. .it tin Old 
Sicietaiiat Biiildmgs, Ci\ il lain s, inlhi With 
Ml A M Lniuustoin' as Xmn nil ii.il Mai k( t lug 
Advisci a Ceiitial Staff was .1 ii|»oitit( d in 
Febiuaiy 19 t on^'ist lug ol i nioi Maiketing 
Oflneis, M.ii'kitiiig Officer-- .iinl 12 Assistant 
Maiketing Office!'- Ai i.ingi nn iit s vveic- made* 
.it the* same time to.ippoint a line lens mai kc-t ing 
staff in each ot tin Pio\iu(«s N.it in.illy. a 
good deal oJ t inn w.is s])i nt in tlie ionise of 
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tho ycai getting the neeesisary staff together 
and in making a start with the work By the 
end ot September 92 iull-time Marketing Othcers 
were operating tlirnughont India and Burma 
Of these, 32 (Assistant Marketing Officers) were 
provided in the Provine^'S out of grants made by 
the Imiienal (Council of Agricultural Itesearch, 
12 Marketing Offic<*rs were appointed by the 
local (loveriiments and 29 by tlie Durbars of 
the major Indian States A list oi th(‘ Cential 
Marketing Ofliwrs, and Senioi Marketing 
Officers in some of the Piovinces and Indian 
States IS given below In luovinees and States 
lor which no Senior Marketing Oiruvr is shown 
tho Directoi of Agncultuie supervises direct 
the woik of the Marketing Staff In addition 
to the lull-time Maiketing Staffs referred to, 
223 ollieers wore nominated to ileal with market- 
ing questions in the smaller Indian States and 
Minoi Administrations 

3 Towards the close ol the year, the (-offee 
(Vss Committee arranged to appoint a Marketing 
Olhw'r for (kiffee and this Olfieei was attaihed 
to the Office of the Agricultuial Marketing 
Adviser 

4. The programnu* of woi k which was agieed 
to by the Central and local Marketing Staff at a 
Conteieiiee held at Delhi in Mai eh 1935 imolvcs 
a series of maiketing siiiveys on a number of 
impoitant commodities and coveis the mam 
cereals, fruit and livestock piodinds 

5. 'riie investigation work eounected with 
the suiveys ranges ovei the wlnde field ot 
Marketing, but special attention is devoteii to 
a study ol prices and the quality of the products 


.concerned In this lattei eonneelion a ctinsi- 
derable amount of analytical work has been 
[done at vaiions leseaic'h institutions in the 
country Generally siwaking, the maiket 
investigations ha\e been c*airied out by means 
of personal inter vk ws assist(‘d by a standaid 
list of questions in the form ol (luestionnaiies, 
and the Marketing Officers in the c-ourse of their 
work, apart from visiting the villages and muiidis, 
interview representative iiiembeis ol diffeieiit 
groups ol peisons coneeined in the ])ioduction 
and distribution of commodities, tor example', 
producers, distiibutors, wholesalers, manu- 
taetuiers, railway agents and so on 

(} The' (Vntral Markc'ting Staff are responsible 
tor siiivey woik in a huge number of States 
which do not have staff ot tlieli own They 
have also to advise' and assist the' local Marketing 
Staff in cairying out their work 

7 In the' couisi' ot the year the' Central 
Marketing Officc'rs visited all the Provinevs and 
78 States Altogether the'y spent 3,f>44 days 
on tom 

8 Although the work was in many cases late 
ill starting, sc'veial of the' riovinces and States 
have already submitted pieliminary maike'tmg 
survey lejiorts on some' oi the e'ommoditie's 
taken up foi investigation tins yeai, and Ihc 
otlicrs are exiX'C'ted to corn])li'ti' tlie woi k shin t Jy 
As soon as this IS flmshc'el, tlie CentiaJ Maiki'ting 
Staff will undertake loinpilation ot an All-lndiA 
leport on e'ach ot tlie coniinodities and iiiakc* 
specific lecommeiiilations ioi impioxe'iiie'iitK 
Mdiieh will be iedlowc'd up latei by piactical 

1 inaikct devc'lopme'iit woi k 


List of the Central Maiketing Officers, and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States 


A>-“Ceiitral Marketing Staff 

Ayncultiiral Marhcting Adnser to thr (Utreru- 
ment of India- Major A Mtl). LiMiigstone, 
M.O., M A., B.sc 

Senior Marl, (’ting ()j}i<rrs — (’ B Samuel, 
M A., B.sc. (Hons ) , A M Thomson , Jl. C 
Javaraya, L.Ag , Ft s , f ii h.s 

Marketing Officem — B P IUmrga\a, n sc , 
A M Hist B K , Di T (J Shiinaine, B \g , PH d , 
Fss, FliKcoiiS , 1) M Khuiody, i i>.j) 

(lions ) 

Assistant Marketing Offieers — Tiiyiigiriasad, 
M.A., L.LB , F. A Shah, B A , P L Tandon, 
B.sc (Wales), f iv Bton s (London), Hiikmat 
Khan, B sc (Agii ) , Iv Poinarasaniy dhc'tty, 
B sc. (Edin ) , S. C (Uiakiavarti, B Ag (Bom ) , 
E M Bc'C , K Gopalan, M A , DipEcon , OHD., 
B.C’om (Manehi ), f n con s , Shashikant, N d.u 
(S cot ) , Eazal Haq, B a , M sc. (Heading) , 
Nurul Islam , Y T Desai, B Ag , M sc (Econ.), 
London, F U. Econ s 

B — Provinces 

Madras — K. Gopalakrishan llaju, l Ag , 
Provincial Marketing Officer, Madras 

Boinbay — E J. Briicn, Marketing Offitei and 
Livestock Expert to the Goverummit of 
Bombay, Poona 

Bengal— X R Malik, M a., b Sg , Senioi 
Marketing Officer, Bengal, Wnteis’ Building, 
Calcutta. 


United - -J A Mana\Nwai, M A ,B.Sc 

(Edin.), M.s.A (Texas), PioMiicial Maiketing 
Oilieei, TJmt/ed J*roMnces, Lucknow. 

Punjab — Karfai Singli, L \g , B se (Agii ), 
N I) n. (Heading), Maiketing Ollitei, Jhinjab, 
Lahoie 

Bihar & OriHsa -B N Saikai L \g Senioi 
Marketing Offieei, Bihai and thissa, l*atna 

Cential Piuemeey , 11 Hill M \ (Cantab), 
Pioviueial Marketing Ofliee'i, Nagpui 

Banna — E D Odell, M \ , i a s , Maiketing 
Offii'ei, Burma, See j etui lut, Hangoon 

Assam — L K Handiqiii', B sc Agii (Edin )i 
Senior Marketing Offieei, Assam, Slnllong 

C — Indian Station 

Tlgderabad — Ahmed Mohniddin, b a , Maiket- 
ing Offieei, H L H tlie Mzam’s Go\ eminent, 
Hyderabad (Dc'ccan) 

Mysore — V Veiikataediai , M k. Boom., 
Superinteude'iit of (’omiiieieial Jnte'llige*nee 
and Marketing Offieei, Mysoie State, Bangalore 

Kashmir — Captain R G Wietoid, Chaiiman 
Jammu and Ivashnui Marketing Board, Srinagar 
( Kashmir) 

Paluila — Haichand Singh, Lag, Senior 

Marketing Ofha'i, Patiala 

Bhopal — K K Haider, Marketing Officcri 
I Bhopal State, Bhopal. 



Agricultural Statistics. 



Area Cultivated and Uncultivated In 1032*33 in each Province. 



Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States 

Net area. 

Provinces. 

A(!cording 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papers. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, j 

Acres. 

Ajmei-Morwara 

Assam 

1,770,921 

43,375,360 

7,890,560 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal . . 

Bihar and Orissa 

52,732,356 

71,467,853 

3,477,760 

18,334,720 

49,254,590 

53,133,133 

49,254,596 

53,133,133 

Iktmbay . . . . . . . 

Burma . . 

78,882,581 

155,840,532 

“ 

78,882,581 

155,849,532 

78,882,581 

155,849,532 

Cential Provinces and Bciai . . 
Coorg . . . . . . . 

85,180,160 

1,019,520 

21,207,680 

63,972,480 

1,019,520 

61,085,451 

1,019,520 

Bollu 

Madras 

North-West Frontici Pioviuco. 

369,855 

91,019,782 

8,578,300 

*140,800 ' 

369,855 

91,019,782 

8,437,500 

369,855 

91,143,851 

8,576,820 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

64,288,300 

72,510,152 

3,286,700 

4,661,232 

61,001,600 

67,848,920 

00,186,538 

67,974,859 

Total 

727,044,672 

58,999,452 

ee ^,045,220 

667,732,457 


ft 

Cultivated 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces 

Net area 
actually 
sown. 

Current 

fallows. 

Culturablft 
waste other 
than fallow. 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

312,375 

5,958,367 

183,872 

1,917,838 

303,201 

19,163,096 

874,691 

4,571,030 

96,782 

3,871,469 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

23,349,200 

24,059,800 

5,413,720 

6,887,475 

6,408,337 

7,025,753 

9,456,027 

8,103,574 

4,627,312 

7,056,531 

Bombay 

Burma 

33,008,149 

18,006,054 

10,247,075 

3,789,726 

6,815,125 

59,827,310 

19,725,420 

52,054,994 

9,086,812 

22,171,448 

Ceutral Provinces & Bciar. 
Conrg 

24,.556,317 

138,414 

4,134,759 

170,926 

14,177,928 

11,690 

4,942, r>49 
334,045 

16,271,898 

364,445 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Pio- 
vince 

219,529 

34,186,205 

2,352,342 

6,988 

10,115,311 

612,178 

62,447 

13,138,696 

2,669,592 

80,891 

20,063,367 

2,689,359 

1 3,040,272 

353,349 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

26,255,607 

35,673,544 

4,643,799 

2,669,127 

1 4,532,863 
10,474,351 

1 2,77''j,r)40 
9,878,915 

1,978,663 

9,278,922 

Total 

228,075,963 

50,692,704 

154,610,389 

145,5.50,408 

88,802,903 


Manpur Pargana have been omitted as it now forms part of Indore 
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Area under Irrigation in 1932-38 in each Frotinob. 


Area Irrigated. 


Provinoes. 

By Canals. 

By 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total Area 
irrigated. 


Govern- 
ment. 1 

Private. | 

Tanks. 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AjiUer-Merwara .4 

•• 


36,625 

88*978 


125,603 

Assam 

148 

352,836 

1,331 

33 

294,668 

648,916 

Bengal . • 

64,915 

204,1 57 

972,401 

33,531 

406,099 

1*672,003 

Bihar and Orissa 

856,541 

915,975 

1,610,861 

566,789 

1,235,951 

6*185,617 

Bombay 

3,650,915 

103,027 

148,330 

60 ),977 

567,047 

6,079,296 

Burma 

071,226 

238,085 

159,162 

20,041 

340*322 

1*428*836 

Centrhl Provinces A 
Berar 

* 

1 ,020,599 

« 

155,498 

62,261 

12,28,358 

Cootg 

2,321 


1,610 

•• 

•• 

3,931 

Delhi 

32,194 

•• 

1,069 

29,665 


58,928 

Madras « . 

3,773,786 

189,015 

3,415,296 

1,321,388 

529,877 

9,229,362 

North-West Kioii- 
tier Pioviiico 

397,986 

400,350 


80,829 

84,037 

963,202 

Puniab 

),478,875 

414,075 

35,353 

4,174,112 

145,317 

14,247,732 

United I’roviuceh . 

.,265,946 

37,005 

62,808 

5,135,054 

1,499,284 

10,010,097 

1 

Total 

•2,104,853 

3,875,124 

6,444,346 

12,211,895 

5,155,663 

49,881,881 


• Included under “Private canals". 
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Crops Irrigated. • 

provinces. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

01 

Cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

ft.*} 

12,051 

34,502 

2.700 

1,107 

Assam 

6:12, .'>50 





Bengal 

1 ,677,782 

14,979 

4,530 

10 

10 

Bihar and Oris'-a . 

3,4o:i,;uo 

247,881 

130,086 

3,260 

1,487 

Bombay 

i,:i:{o,‘ioo 

1,122,650 

26,269 

797,181 

528,240 

Burma 

1,370,7.10 

197 


189 

1 

Central Provinces & Berar 

1,0.39,282 

63,265 

1,554 

610 


Coorg 

3,931 

•• 


•• 


Delhi 

12 

25,739 

3,989 

1,253 

.369 

Madras 

8 , 205 , 92:1 

2,108 

3 

409,.545 

303,781 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

37,464 

334,063 

61,444 

24,212 

8,. 592 

I’unjab 

619,798 

4,972,264 

249,805 

204,62 1 

388,527 

United Provinces 

598,987 

3,654,483 

1,863,929 

48,194 

I 7,871 

Total . 

. 19,082,186 

10,449,680 

2,376,111 

1,491,775 

1,239,984 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 
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Crops Irrigated*. 

Provinces. 

Maize. 

Other 

cuioals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcane 

Other 
) food 
ops. 

Cotton 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

35,156 

15,169 

46 

12,646 

21,782 

6,893 

142,115 

Assam 

• 

38 


7,770 


8,558 

648,916 

Bengal 

3,772 

36,278 

26,585 

93,623 

1.4^' 8 

13,436 

1,872,492 

Bihar and Orissa 

61,601 

892,302 

150,320 

166,848 

3,741 

116,458 

5,267,333 

Bombay 

27,149 

572,602 

73,807 

240,694 

380,241 

485,727 

5,584,869 

Burma 

858 

9,833 

2,3.16 

64,288 

111 

41,184 

1,489,737 

Central P.ovinces and 
Beiar 

196 

8,265 

25,220 

79,076 

197 

1 0,693 

1,228,358 

Coorg . . 



• 

•• 


•• 

3,931 

Delhi 

782 

6,067 

4,283 

6,410 

1,194 

8,830 

68,928 

Madras 

3,121 

1,074,479 

' 117,254 

319,278 

211,740 

572 144 

11,219,376 

North-West Frontier 
Province . 

239,643 

32,908 

.53,173 

36,441 

13,794 

122,288 

964,022 

Punjab 

473,759 

1,440,028 

460,755 

25.5,431 

1,758,970 

3,615,572 

14,617,530 

United Pi ovmeos 

255,1 S3 

2,093,297 

1,282,751 

3'^8,493 

25],7(.l 

325,982 

10,769,931 

Total .. 

1,101,195 1 

6,180,266 

2,202,530 

1,070,998 

2,645,049 

5,327,764 

53,767,538 


• Includes area irrigate at both harvests. 
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ARRA UNDER DIPPERENT CROPS OUMIVATED IN 1931-32 IN BACH PROVINCE. 




Food Grains. 



Provinces. 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

choliim 

(great 

millet.) 

Bajra 

or 

ciimbu 
(spiked 
millet ) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

502 
4, 870,. 509 

22,185 

44,406 

76,618 

29,708 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . 

21.771.400 

1 3.072.400 

142,900 

1 ,234,600 

85,900 

1,525,600 

6,300 

84,400 

3,400 

71,900 

Bombay 

Burma 

3,115,103 

J 2,7 27, ,503 

2,627,802 

53,368 

31,004 

8,211,613 

651,282 

5,113,162 

Central Provinces Beiai 

Coorg 

5,.595,1 31 
83,775 

3,450,584 

12,443 

4,251,361 

112,776 

Delhi 

Madias 

15 

11,533,697 

47,”47 

14.872 

14,063 

2,690 

35,576 

4,534,288 

64,031 

2,817,017 

North-West Kiontier Pio- 
vince 

Punjab 

37,517 

878,441 

1.012,732 

8,590,920 

1 37,423 
617,632 

116,775 

1,112,739 

207,609 

3,402,648 

United Provinces . . 

6,202,287 

7,81 6,024 

3,931,118 

2,380,558 

2,184,789 

Total 

79,908,340 

25,01 3,734 

6,405,179 

21,461,510 

14,007,040 



Food Grains. 

Provinces 

Ragi or 
mai iia 
(iiullct ) 

Maize 

Gram (pulse) 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses 

Total. 

Food Grains 


Acres 

Acres 

A cres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

Bengal 

207 

'4,600 

65,640 

76,100 

16,977 

« 

170,600 

4 1,664 
212,726 

1 ,009,900 

299,907 

6,083,235 

23,277,100 

Biliar and Orissa . 
Bombay 

Burma 

722,700 

661,783 

1 ,820,700 
178,982 
233,682 

1,499,200 

981,015 

197,182 

4,609,900 

3,146,938 

689,283 

24,641,400 

24,089,462 

14,552,300 

Central Provinces & Bcrar. 
Coorg 

11,685 

3,184 

158,056 

1,365,165 

tl80 

5,117,860 

1,268 

20,075,061 

88,407 

DeUri 

Madras 

8 

2,1 68,486 

2,654 

101,247 

80,156 

t«9,802 

7,975 

7,435,987 

252,825 

28,698,086 

North-W est Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab . . . . ] ] 

United Provinces . . 

*16,934 

236,681 

449,463 

1,034,153 

2,146,561 

227,539 

3,893,785 

5,398,572 

89,469 

1,449,077 

6,773,358 

2.278,527 

20,996,329 

37,130,248 

Total . . 

3,826,268 

6,267,238 

13,926,173 

30,587, 105 

201,462,887 


• Included under “ Other food grains and pulses.*' t llelafos tn ]ieni?iil gram. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFBRE)7T CROPS OUUFITATED IN 1032-33 IN BAOB PROVINCE. 



Oilseeds 

Provinces. 


Sosamum 

Rape 

Uround- 

nut 



Other 1 



Linseed j 

(til or 

and 

t!ocoanut 

Castor 

Oil 

Total. 



jmjili ) 

mustard 



seeds. 1 



1 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Ajmer-Mor- 









waru 

1,183 

20,710 

303 





22,190 

Assam 

2,Hr>3 

21,828 

271,354 



4,841 


300,870 

Dcngal 
miuir and 

124,700 

100,700 

716,100 

700 

12,300 

100 

31,300 

1,045,900 

Orissa 

040,800 

200,500 

620,700 

1 ,200 

28,500 

51.800 

208,900 

1 ,848,400 

Bombay 

1 2.'>,01 'i 

255,705 

1 201,700 

1.104,030 

27,680 

' 80,8K5 

214,498 

2,100,137 

Burma 

35 

1.019,000 

4,053 

521,8.50 

0,873 

11 

7,539 

2,163,957 

(Central Pro- 
vinces and 
Bci ar 

1,008.217 

604,140 

71,100 

185,296 


38,652 

375,691 

2,283,114 

('oorg 


170 




. . 


179 

Delhi 


40 

8,050 




306 

8,405 

Madias 

JJortli-Wcst 

2.330 

83.5,810 j 

1 5,035 

3,510,079 

550.5,1 > 

355,373 

140,756 

5,425,536 

Frontici 
Piovinco . 

18 

2,020 * 

11H,.587 




38 

121,269 

Punjab 

United Pio- 

27,854 

1 30,M()7 

1,157,717 



’ * 00 

5,561 

1,328,225 

vmcos 

227,008 

387,017 

332,205 

47,609 


14,512 

36,752 

1 ,046,663 

'J’otal 

2,100.6 2 

1,217,1.30 

3, 523,. 558 

5,167,073 

637,807 

540,270 

1,111,341 

17,694,857 


Provinces 

Condi- 

Si. OAR 1 

Firres. 

ments 

and 

siuces 

Sugar- 

cane 

Otheib* 

Cotton 

Jnte 

Other 

fibics. 

Total 

fibres. 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Meiwara 

2,650 

334 


35,415 


73 

33,488 

Assam 


32,007 


36,973 

127,516 


164,489 

Bengal 

131,100 

233,200 

57,500 

58, .500 

1,611,200 

68, *<00 

1,73 8,. 500 

Bihar and Orissa 

94,900 

301,700 


65,100 

1 34,800t 

13,400 

213,300 

Bombay 

220,055 

74,807 

1,29.5 

4,222,455 


104,894 

4,327,349 

Burma 

90,719 

21,073 

1 9,626 

331,816 


1,400 

333,216 

Central Provinces and 








Berar 

1 1 0,921 

27,965 


4,000,065 


79,342 

4,079,407 

Coorg . . 

3,500 





438 

438 

Delhi 

1,370 

4,382 


1,675 


,518 

2,19.3 

Madras 

000,639 

120,921 

88,i5l 

1,949,663 


179,287 

2,128,950 

North-West Frontier 








Province 

3,084 

53,212 


16,401 


780 

17,181 

Punjab 

47,135 

558,1.52 


1,889,938 


43,316 

1,933,254 

United Provinces 

162,352 

1,773,211 


515,659 

3, iso 

176,324 

695,163 

Total 

1,550,640 

3,200,964 

166, .572 

13,121,660 

1,876,696 

668,572 

15,666,928 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 


t Revised to ITiT/joo acres by the Director of Agriculture. 
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Area under different orops cultivated in 1032-33 in each province. 



Byes and Tan- 
ning materials. 

Brugs and Narcotics. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Provinces. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Other 
Brugs 
and Nar- 
cotics ( 0 ) 

Ajnier-Merwara 

Assam 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

.. 

Acres 

428,120 

Acres. 

Acres 

21 

13,832 

Acies 

Acres, 

2,289 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

3,100 

400 


198,100 

3,800 


281,000 

161,000 

3,700 

100,300 

33,600 

Bombay * . 

178 

616,848 


27 

4 

136,630 

27,654 

2,575,727 

Burma 

Cential Provinces 
and Borar 

Coorg 

428 

6 

37 


65,477 

'415 

20 

40,345 

92,324 

16,872 

8 

66,646 

1,063 

260,997 

438,899 

Dellii 

Madras 

46, ik 

2 

6,968 

** 

73,068 

52,928 

932 

256,114 

156,588 

22,144 

483,666 

North- W est Frontier 
Province , , 


29 




8,161 

52 

195,763 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

9,441 

1,139 

11,262 

845 

1,285 

29,948 

9,544 

6,487 


60,350 

81,450 

1,454 

2,644 

4,585,668 

1,360,014 

Total .. 

60,408 

535,381 

31,213 

775,038 

93,303 

1,117,194 

259,801 

9,989,067 


(a) Includes fiRUics Cinchona and Indiai* hemp also. 



Fruits and 
Vegetables 
including 
root 
crops 

Miscellaneous 

Crops 

Total 

Deduct 

area 

Net 

Province. 

Food, 

Non-food 

area 

sown 

sown 

more than 
once. 

area 

sown. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Acres 

948 

415,435 

760,200 

Acres 

12,299 

(ft) 

241,800 

Acres 

1,417 

169,591 

106,300 

Acres 

375,555 

6,607,085 

28,174,700 

Acres 

63,180 

648,718 

4,825,500 

Acres 

312,375 

5,958,367 

23,349,200 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burana 

628,. 500 
264,316 
1,197,457 

992,200 

3,560 

21,383 

341,800 

13,932 

235,502 

99,264,100 

34,361,581 

19,111,120 

5,204,300 

1,353,432 

1,105,072 

24,059,800 

33,008,149 

18,006,054 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

126,329 

6,387 

3,149 

716 

27,169,539 

139,679 

2,613,222 

1,265 

24,556,317 

138,414 

Delhi 

Madras . . 

7,085 

730,878 

531 

74,828 

766 

149,177 

300,644 

39,163,609 

81,115 

4,977,404 

219,529 

34,186,205 

North-West Frontier 

Province 

17,839 

45,832 

2,065 

2,673,614 

321,272 

2,352,342 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

270,346 

574,139 

231,072 

117,728 

7,745 

7,634 

30,057,262 

42,992,665 

3,801,595 

7,319,121 

26,255,667 

35,673,544 

Total 

5,005,859 

1,744,382 

1,036,645 

260,391,159 

32,315,196 

228,075,963 


(Jj) I ncluded under non-food crops. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS : {Figures in thousands of acres ) 
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Irrigation Charges, 


From lOJ million acres in 1878-79 the area 
annually irrigated rose to 19^ million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 31 ‘5 million 
acres in 193 3-34 

The main incrcaso has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4^ million 
acres in ] 878-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1932-33 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 21,580,296 acres and 
4,623,622, acres respectively. 

The area irrigated in 1933-34 was largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 1 1 34 million acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 674,810 acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly In the Indian States 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7.48 million acres, followed by Sind with an 
area of 4’ 7 million acres. 

Capital and Revenue —The total capital 
investt'd in the works has risen from Rs 42,36 
lakhs in 1900-01 to its 1 18 76 crores in 193.3-34 
Tile gross 1 (‘Venue for the year was Rs 1,310 
lakhs and the working expenses Rs 486 lakhs, 
the net return on capital being, therefore, 5 54 
pel cent In eonsidenng the latter figure, it 
must be rememlieKHl that the capital invested 
Includes considerabh* expenditure on two large 
projects, the Llovd (Sukknr) project, and the 
Cauverv Mettur J’rojeet 'Phe former project 
which was opened for irrigation in 1032 Molded 
a net revenue of Its 25 lakhs against Its 20 
lakhs in tlu* preceding year while th(‘ lattei 
project which was still under eonstriiction during 
the year under review, yielded a net revenue of 
Rs 75,000 only 

Charges for Water. — The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, tlie 
ordinary land revenue assessment Includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded ns due to the canals, in others, 
as in parts ot Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however he regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater jiart of India water is jiaid for sejia- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
oases where irrigation is by *Mlft*’, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of asso^ssment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but tliese have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge” 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
Independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon tlie several canals m a single 


province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 jier acre for rice, from 
Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings. practically speaking. Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available, if the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Ctentral Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tliroughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which tlie cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Central Bureau of Irrigation.— An im- 
portant evc'nt of the tnenniuTn 1930-33 was 
the establishment of a Ci'niral Bureau of Irri- 
gation as an ('ssontial adjunct of the Central 
Board of Irngation 'Phis organucaton satis- 
fies a want long felt bv irrigation officers and has 
great potentialities in connection with the deve- 
lopment of Indian irrigation The Jim can came 
into being in Mav 1031 Its mam obj(‘ct‘(areto 
ensure the free exchange of information and ex- 
perience on iingation and alJwd subjects betw{*en 
the engmeei otfii-ers of the various provinci's , to 
co-ordinate rt'search in irngation matters 
throughout India and to disseminate the results 
arhiev(‘(l , to ( onvem* at intervals general 
congresses at wlm h selected Iingation mutters 
will he discussed by offieeis from various pro- 
vine(‘s , and to establish ( on tact with siinilai 
bureaux in oth(‘r eoimtiies with a view to the 
exchange of publications and information. 
These objects necessitate among othei things the 
maintenance of a eompiehensivt' library of irilga- 
tion publications both Indian and fonugn, and 
the expenditure on the establishment and on 
the libiaiy is considerable The bureau was 
financed during the vc»ai 1931-32 by the Ooviiru- 
ment of India, but local Governments have since 
consented t o contribute towards its supjiort, and 
it has thus acliieved an independent existence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India conti ibiiting in the same 
manner as provincial Governments 

Triennial Comparisons. — The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during thetricnnmm 1930-33 was 
30 23 million acres 
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The results obtained m each province are given in the table below:— 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigateil 
m triennium 
1927-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1930-33. 

Madras 

7,277,967 

7,484,466 

Bombay (Deccan) 

406,748 

382,729 

Sind 

3,679,592 

3,690,000 

Bengal 

90,054 

63,740 

Uni lea Provinces 

3,639,867 

3,805,205 

Punjab 

11,200,550 

10.995,258 

Burma 

1,994,321 

2,076,435 

Bihar and Orissa 

907,067 

886,834 

Central Provinces 

400,438 

405,184 

North-West Frontier Province 

403,064 

395,089 

Itajpubana 

31,984 

25,098 

Jialuchistan 

22,407 

21,430 

Total 

29,954;b59 

30;;231 ,468 


Productive Works —Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
muin was aj)proximatcly two Inmdied tliousand less tlian m the previous period 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1927-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1930-33. 

Madras 

3,821,815 

3,825,277 

Bombny-Deccan 

2,637 

6,080 

Sind . . . . 

2,661,519 

2,705,647 

United Provinces 

3,372,506 

3,508,892 

Punjab 

10,775,794 

10,314,031 

Burma 1 

1,378,393 

1,446,121 

Central Provinces . 

21,889 

7lll 

North-West Frontier Province .. 

207,750 

203,238 

Total 

22,242,303 

22,009,295 


taking the productive works as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri- 
i them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenue j 

Its. 14,023 lakhs The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Ks. 783 lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
j J18-19 and 9J- per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
uoring tliese figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
‘ue eapital invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
upon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
inio operation and others which were under 
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Irrigation — N on-capital W orks. 


Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unpioductive woike, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the trienniiim were as below — 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 

1 in previous trieniiium 
1927-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1930-33. 

Madras 

266,849 

261,624 

Bombay-Deccan 

239,278 

204,715 

Sind 

831,722 

834,305 

Bengal 

67.802 

39,548 

United Provinces 

2.'>2,648 

274,565 

Punjab 

424,756 

681,227 

Burma j 

539,253 

562,169 

Bihar and Orissa 

904,303 

884,3.50 

Central Provinces j 

33.3,482 

374,556 

North-West Frontier Province - 

195,314 

191,8.50 

Bajputaua 

31,984 

25,098 

Baluchistan • . . . . . . . . • • 

22,407 

21,430 

Total • • 

4,109,793 

4,455,437 


Non-capital Works — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below 


Provinces. 

1 Average area 

' irrigated in pre- 
1 vious triennium 
1927-30. 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1930-33. 

Madras 


.3,189,303 

3,297,565 

Bombay-Decoan 


164,833 

1(59,568 

Sind 


86,351 

62,637 

Bengal 

.. 

22,252 

21,673 

United Provinces 

.. 

14,717 

21,748 

Burma . . . . 


70,676 

68,145 

Bihar and Orissa 


2,764 

2,484 

Central Provinces 


45,067 

30,628 


Total 


3,601,963 


3,674,448 
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Irrigated Acreage. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1933-34 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation In the several 
provinces is given below — 


Piovmei's, 

N(*t aiea 
(*i()j)p(*d 

Ac K'S 

Aic*a iiri- 
gatcHl bv 
Goveiii- 
nic'nt 

IT ligation 
W'Ol ks 

\eres 

Pc ic*entagc* ol 
aic*a iiiigatc'd 
to total 
eiopped aica 

Capital exist 
of Govein- 
ineiit 11 liga- 
tion it NaM- 
gaticm woiks 
to end of 
1033-34 

In lakhs of 

1 npees 

lOstimatc'd 
value* ot 
(lops latsc'd 
on aicxis 
r(‘c*(>ivmg 
State* in iga- 
tioii 

In lakhs (ff 

1 npe(*s 

Madras 

‘iS,9‘{0 000 

7 4«9 999 

19 3 

2,991 

3,11 i 

liiiinbav Deee.'iii 

25 sn 090 

388,999 

1 r. 

1.00 5 

ISO 

Sind 

4 930,000 

4,728.099 

05 t) 

2,013 

097 

Bengal 

28 :>7(*>,ooo 

t8.099 

9 2 

520 


1 lilted Proviriet*s 

i"> iSl 990 

i 780 999 

19 7 

2,590 

1,2T2 

Punjab 

34 494 000 

♦ 11,343,999 

59 2 

3,439 

3,908 

liiirrna 

18,239.990 

2 125 999 

n 7 

(*71 

4S2 

Bihai and f)i issa 

29,1(55,909 

809 999 

2 0 

028 

3il 

(' P (excluding Beiai) 

21 984,999 

552 999 

1 7 

(>8 5 

ss 

N \V P Piovinee 

2 (*53 999 

t tot) 999 

15 .5 

207 

11 i 

Pajpiitana 

45 5 999 

20,999 

(5 4 

50 

(> 

li.iJuc Install 

1 to 999 

21 999 

t 7 

30 

4 

'I’otal 

210,1(j5,9()0 

31,577,990 

n 1 

14,877 

9, ilO 


* Tn addition (574, si 0 }H i(*s were in mated on ImliJUi Stub' <h, nil '‘]s on lli<‘ Wentein , Jumna 
r.inal and the Sn hind ( anal 


t Exelnding acres inigated J»\ (he I' 

and Mnenne ac counts aie kept 

New Works. - 'I’Jie mafoi Morks of e\'<‘( p- 
tioiiiil impoitame aie the lilovd JUiiaia* and 
fanals in Sind, tlie Canveis (Mcttui) piojiit in 
Madias, and the Sutlej Valli'N ('malsmthe Pun- 
l.ih 'file IjIomI Baiiaue whi< h was o|M>ned l»\ 
His K\(elJenf\ tlie VieeioN eail\ in is (h<* 

Uiealest woik of its Ivind in the M'oild, nteasuiing 
t 7Jl‘i leet l»etw(>en tin taees ot tin j“gulatois on 
(ithei side 'riie \eai 1{){J-U was the seiond 
\(Mi of woi king oi the MomI Itaiiage canals and 
th< lesiilts obtained were geiieialh satistaitorN 
'the total aie.i inigated w'as J,77«),()()(; aiit'- 
ot \ihi(h l,r)7()(K)() aiies w< K* in Uiniif and 
1 200 Odd in Kiln 'Pile aeieagc's nndei Mlint 
and (otton weie 1 ddd Odd and ')(i7,dd() lespei- 
tne]\ The eaiials i oiistnietion s< heine lias Ja-en 
almost eoinplrted, and the ie\enue aeeoiint of 
the s( helm- was ojx-ned wuih elleet lioin the 
Imam nil \eai Id id 

The coustnietion woik earned out duiing 
ld;i‘i-lt (hietlv x’onsisted of the lemodelling ot 
the old (liannelh the e\ea\ation ot the main and 
Juamh w'atei coiiises, and the eonsfnntion of 
modules and Inline ]>i])e eiilveits Mam new 
uiasoniN w’oiks weie eonstnn ted and additions 
and alteiations weie eiriied out to the existing 
stiiiitures, wdieie such w'oiks weie found to Ih’ 
necessar> a tew additional legnlatois weie 
saiKtioned and eonstnn ted, and weak poitions 
ot t'le hanks of the lanals W(ie stiengthened 
fSatisfai toi V piogiess was made with t In* ( nlaig(*d 
and (ompieheiisive flood Pioteeti\e liiiiid 
Sdieiiie which aceoiding to tlje acielerated pro- 


*a hai pill canal toi which at jinsent no capital 


giamiiie was to hi* i oinpleti'd in tin* (inamial V(‘ar 
ld{t-‘f> 'I’he W'oik ol laising the liund to its 
till! s(*<tion 111 inihs d to {{)(», and < oust meting 
the in*w liund tioin miles id (5 to 07 d w'as in 
piogress, and tin total eaith wank coinjileted up 
to and im hiding tin \eai imdei jet(*r(n(o 
anioiint(‘d to Id doles i uhn l<‘el 

The Sutlej Vnlley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1032-33 received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State tor India 
111 1921-22, It falls into tour natural gioui>s 
centred on tlie l''(‘rozcpur, Suloimanke, Islam, 
and Tanjiiad Headworks Dining the triennmm 
ending 1932-3‘i all the State (Janals taking 
off from the first three headworks, namely the 
liikancr. Fold wall, Eastern Sadi qia, liahawalinir 
and Qaimpur (’aiials were handed over to the 
States The remaining two Canals, n.uin'h 
the Abbasia and I’anjnad canals taking off 
from the Tanjiiad Headwoiks, weie also handed 
over to the Jialiaw.ilpur State during the year 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end ot 1932-33 amounted to Its 21 12 crores 
which include lis 11 03 c rotes contributed 
by the States of liikaiier and lialiaw^alpur--- 
the co-partners in the Project The tot al ar<*a to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles. Of tins, 2,075,000 acre*-' 
are yierennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in Ilntish territory, 

2.825.000 acres in Balia wal pur and 341,000 
acres m Bikaqer. 
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The Cauvery-Mettur Project was inangu^ 
r ited on August 21 , 1 934 'Phe dam whUdi has 
some of its features is the largest in the world 
and took 9 years to complete. It is built across i 
the river ('aiiverv at a point 240 miles from its 
source in Western (lhats During the construc- 
tion of the dam 200,000 tons ot cement and 55 
million cubic feet of masonry were used. 


The scheme is designed to irrigate some 
1,300,000 acres of rif‘e fields 125 miles away from 
the dam in the Oaiivery delta The Mettur 
Keservoir has an effective capacity of 93,500 
million cubic feet whilst the dam has an over-all 
length ot a little over a mile Irrigation will 
bo assisted by about 70 miles of mam canals 
together with no less t,hau 600 miles of distrlbii- 
tones 'J’he t'auvery-Mcttur Scheme also 
provides for hydro-electric power. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. Tiiey are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tl e cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerti at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it IB generally used for higli grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge area.s brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal schf^me tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.—Wells in India ar« 
of every description. They may be just holes 
m the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used lot 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the sandy wastes of Bikaner, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
IB the picoitahi or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassea in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 


pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water snpplv is sufficientlv 
large, especially where two or tlnee wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 

encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
Die purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 61 per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultuial improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
insiruroeut of irrigation is the tank. The villape 
or tiie roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features m the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like iiakes Fife and Whiting m tiie 
Bombay Presidency or the I’crivar Lake in 
Travancorc, liolding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date baik to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles 
The inscriptions of two large tanks m the 
Chingleput district o' Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. 3’anK irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and m Sind, 
but it 18 found m some form or other in all othc’^ 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwan 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemmdari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to ‘the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge m famine they are often quite uselesi 
masmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fils 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India like that of othei 
rottntries Is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
Tiieteorological features. When the North* 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
w'ard moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
It an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of w'ater vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevoila 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, line wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the chara'^teristie features of this 
season The summer rams cease In the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area ana the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, thev embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Hquatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over Indio are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India , 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
W 2 , the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
Winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
I'ctober coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
Diomng directly on to the Madras coast gives 
10 tlwt region the wettest and most disturbed 
wither of the whole year, for while the total 
months June to September, 
® summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15*40 inches the total 


rainfall for tb® three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 31*78 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, daring 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The nnmber and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of tine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5 75 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*05 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
m this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains** 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Montilt.— March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous Increase 
' of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
1 00® occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105®, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; In May maximum tem- 
peiatures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110° occur 
Id the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area Including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 127° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1019. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulaticn 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
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18 inter-action between damp eea winds and diy 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently aceompanled with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account, very destructive beirp 
know as “ Nor’westers ” m Bengal 

liy the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather ohanses. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 86® south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 80O-35® south a wiikd from 
»(»uth-paat blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to fiow back again at a 
(considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 

> r , between the Equator and Lat. 20® to 25® 
Nort.h, there exists a light unsteadv circiila- 
t ion the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is fo say about Lat. 20® Nort.h there is a north- 
('a^t wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessarv to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the astablishmcnt 
ot the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further nortliwarcl, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
01 n progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have Ihe southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of Juno the light unsteady 
interf(‘ing circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden wlqds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions— 
tlic south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
qrea from Lat. 30® 9. to Bat. 30® N. tjie soqthem 


half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
impotant fact about it is tbat it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two w^eks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
exlreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusivclv over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
Mast B('nga1 and Assam while another portion 
cMirves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barriei 
of the Himalayas curves still furt;her and blo\»« 
as a Bouth-easterlv and easterlv wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, eiz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During Its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous ram prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
jiortlon of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probablv three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west co.ast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averagmg about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputanu, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and is thus directed towards the 
Tenassenm hills and up the valley of the 
Trrawady to which it gives very heavy ram. 
That portion of this current which advances 
suflUciently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
Ivmg districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portiop of the Bgy current advappe 
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from ttie Boutliwuril over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier ot the 
Himalayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetlc plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of tbc 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
Wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area runnmg roughly from Hissai 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is unoertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenaescrim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
r>urma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley, 


The month to month distribution for the 
wnole of India is * — 


May 

June 

July 

August . . 
September 


..3*1 inches. 

.. 11*2 

..10*3 „ 

.. 7*0 


October .. ..3*3 „ 

Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
tiH' Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
‘ ^Mencement and end of the season, viz , 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
beason. The following gives the total number 


of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 84 22 8 

Jau. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 16 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 5 .. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from tiie normal and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
clement rainfall. The most important va* 
nations in this element which may occur arc : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
bemg most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination ot the rams, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fi^h weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north- west of lnd>a. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area ot rainy weather at tiie same time con- 
tracting till by the end ot October the ramv 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For monsoon 0 / 1935 , see page - 9 S) 
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Functioiit of the D^artment. — The India 
Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1876 to combine and extend the work of vaiioiis 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date. The various duties 
which were imposed on the Dejiartment at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties. The main exist- 
ing functions, more or less in the histoiical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summarised as follows • — 

(а) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the making ol 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data from ships. 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication ot 
climatological statistics 'Phesp were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data lor the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease. 

(d) The Issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and ot raintall forecasts These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particulaily regarding tiopieal 
storms and the forecasting ol monsoon and 
winter rainfall. 

(/) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(ff) The Issue of telegraphic warnings of 
h^vy rainfall by special telegiams to district 
officers on departmental warning lists (e q , 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 
the ordinary daily weather telegram to the 
public in general. 

{h) Supply of meteorological, astronomleaJ 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms oi 
private individuals. 

(t) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carried out under the contiol of provincial 
Government authorities. 

0) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons. 

(*:) The issue of wcathci reports and warnings I 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter bemg 
In collaboration with the Koyal An Eorcc. 

{1) The training and examination in iiictco- 
lology of candidates for air pilots’ luenses. 

(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
agriculture a subject on which the Royal i 
Commission, on Agriculture in India made I 
recommendations. i 


In addition to these meteorological duties 
the India Meteorological Department was from 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as — 

(n) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
eriors of chronometers for the Royal Indian 
Navy. 

(o) Observations and researches on terres- 
trial magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electiicity at Bombay and Poona 

(p) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal 

(fj) Maintenance of seismological instruments 
at various centres. 

ORGANISATION. 

It is necessary to note that practical meteo- 
rology implies a meteorological organisation, 
note merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own peisonal and purely local obser- 
vations The making of a single forecast In 
any ot the larger meteorological offices of the 
world requires the co-operation of some hundreds 
of jicrsons In India some 400 observers 
co-operate daily to take simultaneous observa- 
tions at about 300 separate places and hand in 
their repoits to telegraphists, who transmit 
them to forecast centres, where, for rapid 
assimilation, clerks decode them and chart 
them on maps , meteorological experts then 
draw therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based. There are other observa- 
tories, winch take observations for climatological 
purposes but do not telegraph them. 

An efiicient system of telegraphic communica- 
tion of weather reports is an essential feature 
in all^ meteorological organisations. This is 
recognised in the International Tele-communica- 
tion Con\ ention. 

While the above is true, ih general, of all 
applications of practii'al meteorology, its ap- 
plication to aviation involves the existence of a 
specialised and particularly designed organisation. 
Aviators require detailed information about the 
weather , they wi.sh to know winds at different 
levels, have information about visibility, fogs, 
dust-storms, thunderstorms, height of low clouds, 
etc., along with forecasts of changes in these 
elements. Many of these arc local, short-lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena. 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological orga- 
nisation of international airways nave been 
embodied in Annexe G of the International 
Convention of Air Navigation. In accordance 
with these recommendations, expert meteorolo- 
gists should bo stationed at aerodromes at 
reasonable intervals along the airway to supply 
to the aviation personnel current information 
and forecasts of weather conditions along the 
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mutes up to tlic next aerodrome of tlie same 
( lass Forecast centres should be established 
.)t least at each main aerodrome along aenal 
loutes and forecasts prepared at such centres 
‘^hould be transmitted to the other aerodromes 
tor the information of pilots Other recom- 
mendations refer to hours and kind of observa- 
iiuns and manner of codifying them 

In Europe practically all observatories record 
<m(l telegraph readings at least thrice daily, 
wlnle stations near air routes do so every three 
liours In the United Sta+os of America readings 
ire made at least twice daily at all observatones, 
i very three hours at most observatories near 
jur routes and every hour at observatories j 
iloiig air routes. In addition, every aerodrome ! 
1 1 ‘( eives by telewriter frequent regular reports j 
from certain stations along the air routes a few , 
ot these at half-hourly and most at hourly 
intervals in order that the aviators may be ' 
‘supplied with current up-to-date iiifonnation ' 
of actual weather on the air route itself. In 
India*, the meteorological service for aviation! 
1 ^ for llnancial reasons, not able to attain the 
minimum recommended in annexe ti of the 
Intel national Convention. The net-work of 
obseivatones in India is much sparser than 
that 111 Europe and America and the frequency 
of observations taken at each of them much 
smaller The foiii-thousand-mile air route 
between Bahrein and Victoria Point is served 
l>v two forecasting centres at Karachi and 
O.ilciitta, which prepare two synoptic charts a 
(lay based on observations taken twice daily 
<ii, observatories reporting to tlimn The sole 
lorecastmg centre in Southern India is at Poona 
wheic facilities are available for the issue of on<‘ 


j formation to aerodromes from a few observatories 
I on the route to supiilemcut the information 
available in the icports supplied by the iore- 
I casting centres. 

j In order to fulfil the various duties described 
I above, the organisation of the department is 
I made up of a central oflicc, 7 sub-ofliees, 3G 
pilot balloon observatoiies and 328 weather 
observatories of various classes to distribute 
over a region stretching from Persia, Aden, 
Zanzibar on the west to Burma on the cast. 

I The central office at Poona is the administrative 
(headquarters of the department. The control 
[over weather observatories, including the res- 
ponsibility for scrutiny of records and for check- 
ing and computation of data received from them 
is divided between the ofliccs at Poona, Calcutta 
and Karachi Forecasting for aviation is 
divided between these three offices and two 
offices at Peshawar and Quetta , the last two 
forecast for mihtary flying and do not serve 
civil aviation Storm-warnmg for shipping 
m the Bay of Bengal is ( an led on by the Meteoro- 
logical Officer at (\ileiitta, while similar duties 
in respect of the Arabian Sea are undertaken at 
Poona The Upper Air Observatory, Agra, 
, IS in administrative charge of all the julot 
I balloon observatories in India, Burma and the 
Persian Cult The Jlombay and Alibag Obser- 
vatoiics speiialiHe in tlio study of (feophysK's, 

' partii nlarly terrestrial inagnet-ism and seismology 
while the observatory at Kodaikanal s^KHlalists 
, m the study of the solar physics The next 
.section dosciibes in somewhat greater detail, 
the general duties of the ofliccs mentioned above 

1 GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
i OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 


' to recast daily. The opening of a tliam , 
Mireless stations along the main traiis-India 
air route has enabled 8])ecial meteorological , 
tadlitiesto be made available to airmen flying 
along that route. A system ol exchange of 
i urrent weather reports at specified hours 
hetween stations on the route and of voluntary 
lepuits of warning of adverse weather has been 
inti 0(1 need with the co-oiieration of the Director 
"t \N ireless and the Director of Civil Aviation 
making it possible for each wireless station to 
h.u e m a collected form the information regard- 
ing aitual weather at neighbouring stations on 
t h(' air-route for supply to fliers Stations taking 
put in the scheme arc Karachi, Jodhpur, 
l>'llii, Allahabad, Calcutta, Chittagong, Akyab, 
'^aiidoway, Tiasseiii, Jlangoon and Victoria Point 
ll>irt from routine observations at stated 
Ernies, airmen can obtain information of current 
local weather at any time by wiieless, by special 
1' luisition Further the transmission, along the 

I Min'less chain, twice daily, of the latest weather 
t' (recasts and upper wind and low cloud informa 
tion for cacli part ot the air route lias been 
Arranged This enables the latest weather 
l''poTts to be available to air-craft in flight as 
fj' ‘ II as at the principal aerodromes on the route 
Mkto they are displayed suitably on weather 
r 'ticc boards 

I For tlie Karachi -Madras service, arrangements 
f ust lor communicating current weather in- 


(a) Headquarters Offices, Poona (F U W^) — 

Tlio general adniinistratioii ol the depart- 
ment IS earned on by the J I eadquartors Oflico 
111 Poona. In addition, it is in immediate and 
(oinplete charge of all second, third, fourth 
and fifth class weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, (’entral India, the Central Provinces 
and the Peiunsula ancl is responsible for the 
scrutiny of records and checking and computa- 
tion ot dat .1 received from them It receives 
telegraphic rejiorts of morning observations 
collected at piactically all pilot balloon and 
first, second, third and fifth class observatories 
in India and issues daily a telcgraidnc summary 
of general weather conditions with forecasts 
of probable changes in weather during the 
next 24 hours for the whole country It 
undertakes the issue of heavy rainfall warnings 
for practically the whole country except north 
east India, and the issue of warnings for 
storms in the Arabian Sea Its duties on behalf 
of aviation consist in the issue of weather 
reports to airmen on routes in central and 
southern India ; for the Karachi-Madras air 
service, it issues forecasts for the major s^'ction 
VIZ , Ahmedabad to Madras. Tliis oflice 
prepares and publishes the Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Weather lleports, and an Annual 
Volume entitled the “ India Weather Review,” 
and issues two annual volumes containing 
rainfall data of about 3,000 stations in India 
In collaboration with the Agra Observatory, it 


* I idler details of the aviation organisation are contained in the dopaitmeiital pamphlet 
ititlcd “ Meteorological Organisation for Airmen.” 

JO 
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also publishes an annual voliiroc containing 
all upper air data collected in India. It is 
responsible for the preparation of normals of 
rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc., for all 
observatories in India. It issues long-range 
seasonal rainfall forecasts for the country 
It collects and examines weather logs from 
ships in the Arabian JSea. It supplies all 
weather observatories with instruments 
and stores fiom the stock, which it maintains 
It is also responsible for the design, specification 
test and repair of all meteorological instni- 
ments. On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the Headquarters Office was equijiped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class weather 
observatory It also has facilities for research 
in theoretical and practical meteorology. It 
is now one of the two main centres for the con- 
duct of upper air rescan h in India , soiiinJing 
iialloon work directed from there has been 
largely responsiiile for our present extension of 
knowledge of the free atmosphere over tlie 
l^eninsula. Publications of meteorological 
reaearcli in tlie Department are edited and 
issued from Poona Tins offi<-e also follects and 
compiles, for the International Commission, 
the upper air data colleited over India, Ceylon, 
Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, the Dutch E.ist 
Indies, Somaliland and liritish J<]ast Africa 

A branch for agricultural meti'oiology has 
been sanctioned temporarily and is finamed 
by the Imperial Council of AgruMiltural llesearch 
Its statistical investigations inclii<le a critical 
enquiry int<j the av«uUble data on the 
area and yield of cro[)S foi the various 
presidencies and districts in India and, 
after careful selection, tlie corielation of some 
of them with the accumulated met-eoiologn al 
data. On the experimental side, it aims to 
study microclimatology, evolve suitable ins- 
truments for siicli woik, btandardue methods 
of observations and in gen(*ral uiidert.ike a 
detailed study of the air layer near tlie ground 

{h) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Alipore, Calcutta (F P, Wi,ST)— The 
Ahiiorc Olliie selves as a regiomil forecast 
eentre and is resiumsible foi the pubh- 
ratioii of ilie Calcutta Daily Weather Deport 
tor storm warning in the Day of Dengal and for 
heavy raintall warning 111 north-east Jiidia It 
issues weather leports to airmen on loutes 
lying in Durma, Assam, Dengal, Dihar and 
Orissa and the cast United Provinces, on the 
trans-India route, its responsibility extends ovei 
the section Allahabad to \ictoiia Point To 
meet the needs of aviation, an atternooii 
chart is prcfiared in addition to the long 
established inorning diait, the aiea of the 
latter being extended to meet the new needs 
It has charge oi all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories, 111 the area comprising 
Durma and the Day Islands, Assam, Dengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the cast United Provinces 
including the cliecking and comjmtation of 
data therefrom It also supplies lime signals 
by^ time ball to Fort William, by wireless to 
shipping at sea and by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian tidegraph and railway 


systems. It is also a first class weather 
observatorj", pilot balloon observatory and 
scismologieal station. 

(c) Karachi (F. P. A ) —This office 
was established primarily as a forecasting 
centre for aviation. It now issues weather 
rcjiorts for airmen on routes lying along 
the Persian Gulf and Mekran coasts and in 
Smd, ]laj])utana, the Punjab, west United 
Provinces and north Gujarat On the empire 
and international air route across India its 
responsibility extends over the section between 
JJusliirc or Dahrein on the west and Allahabad 
on the cast 

The forecasting office is temporarily located 
in Karachi Cantonment and will be transferred 
to Drigh Doad Civil Aerodrome when buildings 
arc provided there. Meanwhile, a first class 
weatlier observatory and pilot balloon station 
liave been started at Dngh Hoad. 

The Karachi Office administers all second, 
third, foiirUi and filth class observatories in 
l^ersia and Arabia, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Piovince, the Punjab, Sind, 
Dajputana and the west United Provinces. As 
the basis of the weather reports and torccasts 
Issued to aviators, it prepares two weather 
charts daily, drawn uj) mainly from obser- 
vations leceiveil from the observatories under 
'its ovin control A daily weather report is 
also being published, as an experimental 
measure 

{(]) Upper Air Observatory, Agra 

(U S ) — Agra Obseivatory is the head- 

quarters of all pilot balloon work in India It 
IS responsible for tJie maintenance and supoi- 
vi‘«ion ot the work of the inlot balloon obscr- 
v'.itoiies in Jndia, Durma and the f^crsian 
Gull anil suj)j)lies them with the equipment 
necessary to cany on llieir daily observations , 
these dulusliav(‘ riei essitated tlic pnivision ot a 
h>diogeii laitorv to make hydrogen gas and 
eomjiress it into tubes, as viell as the pro- 
vision ot a W’oikslioi) for the design, maiiii- 
laeture and reiiair of instruments, ])rincipally 
for ujifier air work All data fiom pilot 
balloon obsorv atones aio eolleetcd, checked, 
and statist i( ally summarised at Agra. This 
observatory is also a iinncipal eentre ot upper 
air rescan Ji woik in India. The sounding 
I balloon work there (in the course of wdiich 
balloons have jirovnlcil information of conditions 
up to as great a Jieight as UO.DOl) feet) has 
been resjumsible for most of our present 
knowledge regarding tlie free atmosphere 
ovTF India 'J'herc is a seismological station 
attached to this observatory 

(e) Colaba and Alibag Observatories 

(Wi S T M) — These observatories specialise 
in the study of geophysics, particularly terres- 
tiial magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
c.arry 011 the duties of a first class W'cather 
observatory. The routine magnetic work at 
Allbag, as well as the ])ublkation of the magnetic 
data, is arianged m accordance with the re- 
commendations of the International Commission 


t Classified into various classes, the number as it stood on 31st March 11)34 would be distributed 
as follows : — 

Wi=*15, W2=166, W3==86, W4 = 22, W6=24 and W6=15. 
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^or Terrestrial Magnetism. The observatories 
take star or sun observations for the deter- 
luination of time ; and the Golaba Observa- 
tory is respomdble for the time-ball service at 
the Bombay Harbour and the rating of ehrono- 
nicters belonging to the Boyal Indian Navy 
In recent years rt'sea relies on atmospheric 
electricity and microscisms in relation to major 
weather phenomena over the sea have also been 
undertaken there 

(/) Kodaikanal (Sp W^. S) — The ob- 
servatory at Kodaikanal specializes in the stiidv 
of the physics of the sun and is specially 
equipped tor spectroscopic observations and 
research. The loiitine work is decided m 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
International Astronomical liiiion which jire- 
\cnt any serious overlapping of woik in the 
comparatively few solar physics observatories 
in the world This observatory also undertakes 
the duties of a first class weather observatory * 
and a seismological station 

(v) Quetta and Peshawar (F. W^. P A ) 

A\i.j.ti()n on a regular basis was lirst started in 
tills country by the Boyal Air Force in north- 
west India, and the need to arrange for local 
forecasting was first experienced tliere Two 
fon'cist centres were accordingly started in 
1925 at Quetta and I’eshaw-ar, each under 
ail Jl A F Meteorologist w'ho w.is entrusted 
with the ( barge ot issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Lahore- Pcshawar-Quetta-lvaraehi an 
routes for it A F aciojilanes and detailed loial 
forecasts and warnings e.ich for his ow'ii 
inimediatc neighbourhood llouto forecast 
for the Boyal Air Force flying o\er the 
runjab, Wazinstan, North-West Frontier 
J’rovmco, Baluchistan and Hind are issued by 
these olliccs The Meteorological I>epaitinent 
has been even ising full teclitucal control ovei 
the work of the tw'o olh( es, supplying instru- 
ments, meeting the cost of the staff ot derk'' 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from its observatories An ollifei 
seconded fiom the Indian Meteorological Her\ice 
tint jiaid by the Iloyal Air Force is now holding 
tlie por,t of the Meteorologist at tiuetta , tin 
nllice at Peshaw’ar is in charge of a Iloyal Air 
Force officer wdio is under the technical, not 
.idmiiii‘»traf i\e (ontrol of the AUteorologual 
Department 

7 The auxiliary fciitrcs are situated at 
Uaugoon, Akyab, Diim J)uni*, Allahabad 
Jodhpur and Drigh Hoad. Tlie professional 
or Meteorological Assistant stationed at these 

litres is authorised to add to the w'eather lejioit 
reu'ived from the forecasting ccnties Ins own 
conclusions about the hxal weather situation 
The latest information available ri'gardiiig the 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him 


Meteorolofirical Office, Poona, — Hr. C. W. 

B. Normand, M A., D.Sc. (Edin.), Director- 
General of Observatories. 

Meteorologists. -Hi S IC Baneiji, M sc , 
(Gnh utt.i) . J\ri V V Sohoni, UA, M Sc , 

( (toiiibai ) (on h'aM') I)i J\ R Ranianathan, 
(Hons ) n sc ( lioinliaA ) M sc , and vh Ti (liOiid ) , 
>[i S Rasu. M so ( Mlahabad) , Mi J M Sil, 
BV (Calcutta), use (Rug). (Bo'^ton 'I’cch ) ; 
Hi S R SaMii M A (jNfadias) i»h B (hondoii) 
ind Mr \ \ K Rox use (Cal), ba (Oxon.) 

M \, I) Sc (Afadias) , l)i |\ .1 Kabraji, B\ 

Assistant Meteorologists -dMi V I> Her 
BA (M.idia'') , Ml liaikat Ah. BA, M sc, 
(Puniab), All R i\ SciciMiivasaiah M Se. 
(Cahiitta) Hi I\ Das, M se (Riinjah). rh D 
(liond ) All S S |«‘i] TVl sc (lauknowA bond) 
1) I <’ and All I" N Ghosh, M sc (Ollg ) 

Agricultural Meteorologist. -Hi h A. 

, R Hildas, M \ I'll I) (Caldifta) 

Agricultural Assistant Meteorologist — ' 

Hi R J Kalainkai, li \g B Sc , (Nagpiii), 
l*h D (famdon) 

Upper Air Observatory. Agra. G. 

ChattMji M S( (C.ihutta), Ah'tcoiologist, 
in ihaigc 1)1 \ K Siii, l> sc ( Mluhahad - 

Mclcoiologist , All S b Maliirk.ii, B sc ) 
(.M\s), M sc ((’intiib) \ssistant Mtdcoiolo- 
gist , Mi S R \ (Mikif eslnvai.in, Ji A (Hons) 
(Madias) md l)i \ K Das, ms(’ (Cal), D sc. 
(Fans) \s'>!stanf Ali tcoiologisf 

Meteorological Office, Alipore, Calcutta. — 

Ih S N Nn, M s( , (Cal and bond ), J*li I> 
(bond) Ml ti'oiologisl Ml R K Ron. M SC 
(< '.ih iifta) \ssistaiit Ah'ti'oiologisf All S 
K !)as, M s( (Dina and bond ), 1> I (' (bond ), 
I’’ R M t Sc« Nf (bond ). \ssistjin1 Meteo- 
loi’c-f and Mi C R iiM.isw.inu , MA (Hons) 
(M.elias) \ssis(atif Ah tcoiologisf 

Meteorological Office, Karachi. — Hr S K. 

Fiain.iiiik, M s< (biKknoiN), I'h l> (bond), 
i» r <■ , M( f roiologisf Di R N Di'sai, M sc ^ 
( l;()nil).i\ ) i*h o (ImIiii ), n \ , Li. u (Rom bin), 
\s'>i-.l ml M( 1« oi oloyisl , and Di S Mil, M si , 
(R’lians) eh l» (bond) i> r c , \ssis1ant M< feo- 

lologisf 

Meteorological Office, Bombay. — Hi S. 

C R()\ MSI (Cab lit 1.1 ), l> S( , (bond), 

"Nh tcoiologisf 

Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal — 

Di 'r RoniD, 0 s< (bondon) Dm (for. and 
Di \ b Nai.i\aii, M A , i» S( (Aladr.is), Alctco- 
lologisf 

Meteorological Office, R. A. F., Peshawar. 

Ml I Jl .sf.iii, Mctcoiologii.il OIlKer 

Meteorological Office, R. A. F., Quetta. — ’ 

j Ml F R Kiishiii R.io, n S( (Mnsoh) (Ofig.) 


* At present the functions of this centre are being carried on by the Meteorological Ollice at 
Cd( iitta, for want of proper building accommodation at Hum Hum. 
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temperatures uucorrected for diurnal variation are given. 
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Monsoon of 1935 . 


MONSOON 

The S W. MonHOon of the year was on the 
whole fairly normal in its ineidenee over the 
country except in the Sind Division where rain- 
fall was in large defect which iiersisted almost 
throughout the season 

June.— The advance of the monsoon current 
over the Arabian S<‘a occurred much later than 
usual. ]t was incident on the Malabar coast 
on the 12th June and rapidly cxtimded north- 
wards along the west coast A depression rising 
off the Konkan coast on the 17th and moving 
northwaids towards Kathiawar stiengthened 
the monsoon in Kanara and Konkan and ex- 
tending it into the Dombay Deccan also heliied 
to carry vast volumes of moisture-laden air 
inland provoking widespread thunderstorm rains 
in Guzrat As the ons(‘t of the current however 
was weak throughout tlie month, the activity 
of this brunch was mostly confined to the west 
coast of the Peninsula. 

Th(‘ monsoon advanced over the Bay of Bengal 
so far nortli as the Andaman Sea during the iliiid 
week m May and carried widespread rams into 
Diwci Burma It extended into Upper Burma 
by the lieginning of June but weakened there- 
after and it was not till the end of the third 
week of the month that its activity reached 
Ikuigal and Assam In the last week a low 
pressure area over the Bay rising off the Orissa- 
Ganjara coast and moving inland invigorated 
the current extending the monsoon rains into 
Bihar and Oiissa, the c-entral parts oi the country 
east Guzrat and east Tliijputana About the 
end of the month both branches of the current 
revived carrying the monsoon into the United 
Provinces and temporarily into the Panjal) 
Hills and Kasliinere Continued incursions 
during the month of four Western Disturliances 
tyj)ical of the wint >r season but unfavourable 
to the normal development of the S W current, 
formed a marked feature of the weather of the 
month. With tlie exception of Bombay, Assam, 
Mysore, and Hyderabad which were well served 
all other divisions leturned more or less large 
deflciences in theli rainfall The total rainfall 
for the month averaged over the iilains of India 
was 7 01 inches— 18 per cent in defect 

July.—Both branches of the current which 
had revived during tlie last week of June main- 
tained then activity and by the first week in 
July the monsoon was cstaiilished in the United 
Provinces, llajputana, and Guzerat A Bay 
depression which developed into a storm near 
the Saugor Island on tlie 8th and advanced as 
a heavy depression in its passage inland into 
Rajputana, further strengthened the monstum 
ill Orissa, Chota Nagpur, central parts of the 
country, Gujrat- llajputana and the United Pio- 
vinces, and extended it into the Punjab and Sind 
Under the infiuence of another depression which 
formed off the Gan jam coast on the 15th and 
crossing the Orissa coast on the 22nd travelled 
inland, good rains were gathered in Orissa, the 
central parts of the country, the north Mtidras 
coast, the Deccan, Gujrat, and east Rajputana 
In the last week tlie passage inland of yet a 
third low pressure area rising off the Bay kept 


OF 1935. 

up the activity of the Bay current fully over its 
own field of action, and also strengthened the 
current over the west coast of the Peninsula 
which had weakened after the 18th All Divi- 
sions of the country were well served during the 
month, Bengal and Sind only returning deficiency 
of 31 and 28 pi^r cent respectively in their rainfall. 
The total fall for the month averaged over the 
plains of India was 13.12 inches, 15 per cent in 
excess of the normal 


Aufiut.’ — The monsoon continued active in 
the central parts of the country north east 
India, and Burma under the inlliience of a Bay 
depression which crossed the Oiissa-Bcngal coast 
on the 5th and advanced inland past Chota 
Nagpur into East (’entral India. I’he current 
lemained well sustained thereafter for the fiist 
three weeks and east and nortii Punjab, west 
United Provinc-i's and north eastjndia were all 
well served Por a part of the "third week it 
waxed strong in the ccmtral parts of the country, 
Guzerat and llajjmtana The monsoon however 
was generally weak for thi‘ fiist two wei'ks over 
the Peninsula where thunderstorm rams mostly 
prevailed , and though the emrent revived in 
the last week its activity was confined mainly 
to the west coast An almormal distiilmtion 
simulating suspension of all monsoon conditions 
over the interioi of the (ountry was a maikt‘d 
feature of the wi*atlM'r of the month towards 
its end. The total lainiall lor the month was 
10 12 inches, 7 per (“ent m defect of the normal. 


September. — Conditions reviving during 
the fiist we.ik, the monsoon strengthened in the 
Deccan, north east India, and Upper Burma 
Influenced by a depression formed at the, head 
of the Bay on the 0th whiiJi passed inland into 
the Central Provinces, the monsoon waxed 
stiong generally over the whole country except 
Noithwest India The activity continued till 
the 18th aftei which the monsoon weakened ovei 
strong generally over the whole country except 
Northwest India The activity eontmued till 
the 18th after which the monsoon wi^akoned over 
the Peninsula Anotiw'r low piessure aiea 
rising off the Oiissa-Ganjam coast on the 19th 
which taking a noitherly louise filled up over 
Bihar, heliied to carry widesiiread laiiis into 
northeast India, ami loe.al rainfall into Bihai 
and the east United l*rovinees Th(‘ 8 W. 
monsoon generally weakened thei after an by the 
end of the month its retri'at fiom the country 
was complete Averaged over the jilains of 
India the total rainfall for the month was 8 43 
inches 13 per cent in exet^ss of the noiinal. 


October. — Thiindersterm rains tyjiical of the 
tiansition jieriod Ix'tween the <;essation of tin* 
8 W Monsoon and incursion a*nd estaldishmeiit 
of the N E monsoon, prevailed during the first 
week over the country chiefly over the western 
half of the Peninsula and Burma The N E 
Monsoon was established in the second week ot 
the month The total raintall for the month 
was 3.20 inches, which was in delect by 8 per 
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The total rainfall for the season — June to September — averaged over the plains of India 
was 40 3 inches, 2 per cent, in excess of the normal. The following table gives detailed 
information of the seasonal rainfall of the period. 


Eainfall, June to September, 

1935. 

DIVISIONS. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Departure 

from 

Normal 

Percentage 

Departure 

from 

Normal. 


Inches. 

Inches 

1 

Inches. 

» 

liurma 

90 0 

86 5 

+ 35 

+ 4 

Assam 

71 2 

61 1 

+ 10 1 

4 17 

Bengal . . ... 

57 5 

60 6 

— 3 1 

— 5 

Bihar and Orissa 

45.4 

45 1 

-{0 3 

+ 1 

United rrovinces . 

32.0 

36 1 

— 4 1 

—11 

Punjab 

12 9 

14 1 

- 1 2 

9 

Northwest Frontier Province 

6 8 

6 0 

+ 1 « 

{ SO 

Sind 

,8 

4 7 

— 2 9 

—62 

Bajputana 

20 9 

18 1 

+ 28 

415 

Bombay . ..... 

33 9 

35 8 

— 1 9 

• — 5 

('entral India 

83 5 

33 8 

— 0 3 

— 1 

t'entral Provinces 

43 9 

40.8 

+ 31 

4 8 

Hyderabad 

26.0 

26 3 

4 0 3 

+ 1 

Aljsore 

20 7 

15.5 

+ 5.2 

+ 34 

Madras 

24 0 

26.0 

— 2 0 

— 8 

Mean of India 

40.3 

\ 

39.7 

+ 06 

+ 2 

L.. 
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Famine. 


To tbo btudent of Indian admlniBtratlon 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly fort} 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no lei>s anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
])repared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are direcUy 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus at one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dejiendent on the rainf al 1 for their reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fal back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
Thewholeof India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soli to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “ dry ** zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of h^ prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operaflve credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufactbilng enterprise has 


lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create adniinit'traiive difti- 
ciiliics: it has ceased to be an administiative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “ la lOIlO,” 
says Sir William Uiiuter, In the History 
of Bntish India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise tbo 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants,” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the ^60 
families at Swally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded citv, ho could hardly sec any living 
persons , but “the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine." Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to he si'en 
that whilst railways have chocked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it conies is a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 


History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised efloi t to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47.500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow In appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one per- 
son supported for one day) at a cost of 9.5 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
In Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a ^'stinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in J^harln 1878-74, then came the great 



PanliHe 


South Indian Famine of ]87G-78. This affected , 
Madras, Myaore, Hyderabad and Bombay for^ 
two years and in the second year extended to i 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and ' 
to a small tract In the Ptinjab. The total area ! 
affected was 257i000 square miles and the popu-i 
lation 68,600,000. Warned by the excessive 1 
expenditure in Bohar and aotu:^ted by the desire, 
to secure economy the Government relief pro - 1 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess ' 
mortality in this famine is said to have been | 
5,260,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved ' 
at a coat of Eg. 8^ crores. Charitable contri- ' 
butions from Great Brltaba and the Colonies 
aggregated Es. 84 lakhs . i 

The Famine Codes. I 

The experiences of this famine showed the ' 
uecessity of placing relief on an organised basis. < 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Eichard Strachey. 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended , 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
tamine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1 ) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- ' 
mg a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- ' 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor , 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that wag 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the laud-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage *' is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort." Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were aifected, with a population of 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Es. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Es. IJ crore, 
and loans given aggregating Es. 1| crore. The 
t haritable relief fund amounted to about Es. 1| 
crore, of which Es. IJ crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
hyali, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in seventy, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
population of 69,500,000. In the Central 
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Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in Eajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain, There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties m its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years' that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immuue, were 
affected; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their tram. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Es. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Es. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 



by loans to the extent of Es. 3J crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring then 
administration into line with that in British 
, India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
> tion were im^lgulflcant, the extensive outbreaks 
' of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which foPowed the advent of the rains 
' induced a famine mortality of approximately 
' a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
! feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pomtmg out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themaelves, whilst 
, if their condition wore allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of " putting heart into the people." !i’he 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
I prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers; payments by results 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The modern system. 

The Government of India are now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
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Famine Relief. 


conditions and the state of the crops : pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works arc kept up* 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stutlvt d 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enllsica, revenue suspciidcd 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from tlie large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, tlie few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical | 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
wliich so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone tlie 


The Outlook. 

Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1809-1900. Bach 
Bucoeoding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked thciii in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time m receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rams of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 


development of famine protection. The Fa- 'I he causes of this economic change in the con- 
minc Commission of 1880 stated that the best, ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
and often the only means of securing protee- are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
are of two classes, productive and protective. ‘ clung to ms village until State relief in one form 
Productive works being estimated to yield ' or another was brought almost to his doors. 

f )roflt8 which will pay interest and sinking Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
und charges are met from loans ; protective girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue, meut in one of the industrial centres, where 
In order to guarantee that there should be the supply of labour is, when general economic 
continuous progress with protective works, eonditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted demand, or on the constructional works which 
In 1876. It was decided to set apart from the ^re always in progress either through State or 
general revenues Rs. IJ crores annually or private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
oine million sterling. Tlie first charge on this i generally commands some store of value, 
grant is famine relief, the second protective | often mistcrmed a hoard. The balance of 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt. The , exports in favour of India in normal times is 
chain of protective railways is now piautically i approximately £60 imllions a year. The gold 
complete. Great progress is being made with j and silver bullion in which tins is largely liquid- 
protective irrigation. Acting on tlie advice j ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- ' sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
gramme of protective irrigation works has ^ m an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
been constructed, particular! v in the Bombay ' rupees during the last tw'o years of the war, and 
Deccan — tlie most fammc-susceptible district j the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
in India — and iii the Central Provinces. ' present small diffused savings, which take this 

I torui owiug to the absence of banking institutions 
Under the Statutory Rules framed under ! and lack of confidence in the banking system, 
the Government of India Act of 1919, ; There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
Provincial (lovernments (except Burma and ! More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Assam) are required to contribute from their , is now under irrigation, and in other Provincevs, 
resources a fixed sum every year for expend!- ; particularly in the f amino-susceptible tracts 
ture on famine These annual assignments | of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
uiii be expended on relief of famine only, j been constructed, which break the shock of a 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised ' failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
in building up a Famine Relief Fund. The population was for some years reduced by plague 
I'und provides, as its main and primary object, and famine diseases, followed by the great infiu- 
loi expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the onsa epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
word ** Famine ** being held to cover famine millions of people. This prevented the increase 
due to drought or other natural calamities, of congestion, but brought some areas 
'i'hc balance at the credit of the Fund is particularly in the Indian States, below their 
regarded as invested with the Governor- former population-supporting capacity. 
General in Council and Is available for expen. (The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
ditiire on famine, when necessary and, under 30 million in the population since 1021.) 
certain restrictions, on protective and other { The increase of railways distributes the 
works for relief of famine. { resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
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of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine cod % there is no reason to suppo^ie 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899 Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected* population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of tdie year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1930 persisted during tne early months of 
1921 and regular tamine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevail^ also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The l.irgcbt 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*4r> million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian People’s Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
18 always smpe lor private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break 
At every great lan:iue large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 tlie people 
of the U nited States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
tund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Ks. 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of chant- 
ible leliet in seasons ol general disti css 

This Trust Fund in a few years im leased to 
Us. 28,10 000. During 19;54it iiiereased fmther 
to Rs 112,59,600 the invested balances ot the 
I uited Provinces Famine Oiphans’ fund being 
ti.iusterrcd to the Tru«t It is officially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the Charitable Endowment Act 
1890. The income of the Trust is administered 

a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces 
and Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, k.c.i e., 
^ I.C.S., Auditor-General in India, is the 


Secretary & Treasurei of the Trust. The 
endowment of 32,59,600 above mentioned 
IS permanently invested and the principal never 
taken for expenditure. The income from it is 
utilised for relief work as necessary and unexpen- 
ded balances are temporarily invested, so as to 
make available in years of trouble savings 
accumulated when expenditure is not necessary. 
The temporary investments>-in Government 
Securities — at the end of 1935 stood at 
Ha 3,144*0-0 and the cash balance at the 
same time was Rs. 23,549-10-H, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 193<. was Rs. 26,70 1-10*8. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modem progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modem marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity m different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress ir a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from lloods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs. 50i000 
(lunng the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distn‘ss caused by floods was Rs. 4,75,000 
In tlie same year. The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines 
according with modern needs. 

In 1931 a grant of Bs. 8 lakhs was given 
foi the lelief and distri'ss caused by the great 
E.ii tliqiiake in liibar ife Orissa and in 
19.15 a grant of Rs 50 000 was given to the 
Oiiett.1 Earthquake Rt lief opciatioiib. 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading conn- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends Itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota I^agpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, Immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, arc 
generally difficult In India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- j 
tlon projects, the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then aistributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1018 appointed the late Mr. Q. T. 
Barlow, G.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United •Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
MJ O.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Mearea 
Issued a preliminary report in September, 1010, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
in India absorbed over a million horse 


power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water 
the water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to l| million horse-power, but this excludes 
practlcaUy all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
Is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers In other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Report points out that the Bombay 
Fresidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India are the three schemes developed and 
brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd , and 
contmued under their management until 1929, 
wdien they wore transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro Electric Agencies, Ltd , In 
which Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest These undertakings are * — 

(а) The Tata Hydro Elec- 

tric Power Supply 

Company, Ltd. . . Started m 1915. 

(б) The Andhia Valley 

Electne Power Sup- 
ply Company, Ltd. „ „ 1922. 

(c) The Tata Powder Com- 
pany, Ltd .. „ „ 1927. 

These Hydro Electnc schemes liave a com- 
bined normal capacity of 246,000 H P and 
provide electrical energy for the City of liombay, 
Bombay suburbs, Thana, Kalyan and Greater 
Poona. 

Bombay, after London, is the second largest 
City in the British Empire and is the largest 
manufactiii ing centre in India 1 ts population in- 
cluding suburbs at the 1931 census was ] ,326,313 
with a total population of approximately 
1,600,000 in all of the areas served by these 
companies. Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 150,000 H.P , wliich until these 
Hydro Electnc schemes came into operation, was 
entirely produced by thennal stations using 
fuel commg from great distances. 

The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-level within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providmg Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply. 
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The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near liOnavla at the top of the Hhor Ghats. 
The monsoon ramtall is stored m three lakes, 
namely, Lonavla, Walwan and Shirawta, from 
which it IS conveyed in open masonry canals to 
the Forebay at Khandula and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 
the loot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozsdes is 1,750 feet or approxinvitely 750 lbs 
jier sq inch The normal capacity of the Power 
Station at Khopoli is 48,000 KW or 64,300 II.P 
This sfheme was formally opened by II E The 
Governor of Bombay on the 8th of February 
1915. 

Investigations in 1017-18 led to the discovciy 
of a site on the Andhra River just to the North 
of the Tata Hydro Electiic Supply Company’s 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 XW (or 
64,300 HP) could be developed These 
investigations rcsullcd in the formation of 
tlie Andhra Valley Power Suiqily (’o and 
tile construction of the schemes, the principal 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 190 feet high, across 
the Andhra River and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
long driven through solid tiap rock to the scarp 
oi the Ghats, from which the watei is taken 111 
steel pipes 4,600 fei‘t long to the turbines in the 
generating station at iihivpuri The head of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,750 feet or aiiproxi- 
inately 750 lbs. per sq indi The elcctnciil 
cneigy is tiansmittcd to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 56 miles long lor augmenting the 
biipplj irom Khopoli. 

The Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila-Mula River to the South-E.ust of P»ombay 
was investigated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andra Valley scheme and has a 
normal installed capacity of 87,500 KW or 
117,000 IIP. The power is tiansmittcd to 
Bombay over a tiansmission line 76 miles long 
and is used to augment the supjily of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
lailways. 

The Tata Hydro Electric Power Supply Co 
'Fiio Andhra Valley J\iwcr Supply Co. and the 
Tata Power Comjiany ojiciating as a unit urKler 
one management supply the whole of the 
eleitneal energy lequiicd by the Bombay 
Eleetiie Supply & 'J’ramways Co Ltd , the 
majority of the mills and industries m Bombay 
City, the B B AC I Railway for their.su bin bun 
elec trili cation the whole of the energy recpiired 
lij the G I P. Railway in Bombay City and for 
iheir main line traction up to Xalyan, the whole 
cjt the electrical energy lequired by the Poona 
Electric Siiiqily fbmjiany and the distributmg 
licensees in Thana, Xalyan and the Bombay 
suliiirbs. 

These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
eeonoinic^l power supply m the areas mentioned 
above ior all purposes The rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factories and Railways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0.61 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will contmiie as industries 
develop and individual consumptions increase 


This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombay has as a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies is of note, and it is of more than pass- 
ing interest to note that the PoonaElectric Supply 
Company has leeentlv adopted a similar course. 
This lb a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
IS transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 

Mysore Hydro Electric Works. 

'ITic first Hydro Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undeitakeii in India or indeed in the East, 
was that on the C'auvery River in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission lino and distributing bystem was in- 
augurated ill 1902. 

The Can very River rises in the district of 
(Viorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysoic State. The principal object of this 
seiicmc was the supply of power to the 
Mining companies on the tJolar Gold Field, 
about 92 miles from Sivasamudram, the site of 
the generating station This transmission line 
was tor a number ol yeaib the longest line in 
Asia. Hinec ]902 the supply of clectiical 
energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 
lor liangaloie and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Half ol the State 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total capacity now stands at 
46,000 E H r This is the maximum obtainable 
Irom the water available. This gieat increase 
has been made jiosHihlc by the construction of 
the Krishnaiaja&agar reservoir near Mysore City, 
which has a capacity of 44,000 million cubic feet 
of storage above the minimum draw off. 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly mcieased demands 'fhe Government 
of Mysore have encouraged this growth in 
the use of elect iical energy and have made a 
survey ot Hydro Power resources of the State 
and prejiared plans for the construction 
of a second generating station at the most 
economical site. 

The more important sites where a Hydro 
Electric power station can be constructed are 
Mekadatii, the Shimshaw Falls, the Xrishnaraja- 
sagar and the Jog J<’alls (the Gersopiia Falls) 
These power sites provide Mysore State with 
ampie hydro iiower resourc.es to meet the re- 
quirements of the State for a long time to come. 
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Works in Madras. 

Tho P^kaia Hydio-Electric Scheme an 
undertakirn; of tl»c Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929, the fiist 
stage of the ])rojcct being completed at the 
end oJ 19.^2 The waters utilised for the deve- 
lopment of the scheme arc taken from the 
Pykara ri\er which drains from the Nilgiri 
Plateau having a catchment area of nearly 42 
sq miles 'J’he average rainfall in the area is 
no m per annum, the lamfall varying consider- 
ably at various points, 

'I’ho natural head available exceeds 4,000 ft 
wliifh IS liiglH'r than any other m the liritish 
ICmpire oi Amciica A number of suitable 
reservoir sites are available with a total capacity 
ol about .‘1,000,000, 000 cubic ft , which will be 
utilised as lequired bv the loadgrowth. 
With full storage. 90,000 IF P can be developed 
in addition to the IK), 000 HP from the tail 
water at a lower site where a further diop of 
1 ,000 ft e.in be obtained 

The piesent head utilised is only 3,080 ft , 
developing a maximum of 22,000 J1 P. A 
large foiebay of .''*8,000,000 cubic ft e.ipacitv 
and anotliei K'seivoir ol 20,000,000 cubic feet 
pioMde the ie(|uisitc storage Watei liom the 
intake ol the iivei is led by a Hume to the 
foicbav liom whence it is led thiough a Miigle 
steed pipe to a singe fujic at the hc.id of the 
jK'nstoek consisting of two pipes, each m three 
sections of 27 in , 24 in , and 21 in in dianietei 
and 9,10011' in length 

'L’hice sets of dnect coupled tuibo-generatois 
of 10,900 Tf P each geneiato 3 phase, .fiO cycles, 
11 000 volts, w'liich IS taken thiough 110/00/11 
K V. 7,810 KVA tianslormcMs and switchgear 
in the ^.lrd ottlic gcaierating station, andtians- 
mitted to the icaeiviiig station at Connbator 
.')() miles aw’^ay by a double circuit transmission 
lilies. 

The enginecMing featuics of the Medtur 
Hvdio lilecdiic Sclieme piovide an iiitc‘ic‘btmg 
contiast to the Pykaia H\dio IClcMdiic Scheme 
now in oper.it ion d’he Mettur (St<inlev) lUm, 
one of the latgesi structures of its kind in the 
woild, IS 17G feet high and can impound a total 
of 93, .^>00 million culm feet of w’atcr This 
stoiage IS piim.uily foi iiiigation purpose's, but 
the water let dowm toi inigation is also to be* 
utilised totlie bc'st achantage toi the gcMieiaticm 
of hydio-cdeetiic pow’ei 

Huiing the construction of the dam four pipes 
8 (> fei‘t in cliamc'tei were built into the stiuc- 
tuie and ecpnpped witli the nc'cessaiy v.iHes, 
gate's, SCI c'ens, and othoi littmgs The function 
of these pipes w.is lor suiplussmg from the 
reservoir duimg the lattei part oi the c'onstruc- 
tioii period, and for power generat ion alterwards 
Eac'h of these pipe's i('])icsent about 15,000 
hoiso-power aw'aiting deM'lopineiit Each pipe 
IS designed to discharge a maximum of 1,250 
tusees for jinwer puriioscs 

The operating head will vary fi oin 160 feet at 
full reseivoir level to a noimal minimum of 80 
feet. The average head W'lll be 1 35 Ic'C't 1 iiider 
such water conditions a mininiiim demand ol 
19,200 or 7,680 H P. continuous may be met 
without the assistance ol othci plants 


It IS proposed to instal four double horizontal 
Francis turbo-generator sets of 15,000 horse- 
power each, one of which will be spare Only 
two units aic to be provided at first, the third 
W'lll be added m the third, and the fourth in the 
seventh vear of oiienation, should load conditions 
justify the additional generating capacity. 

The oiiginal scheme included four single 
vertical units of 13,000 horse-power each but 
the (biisultmg Engineers to the Secretary of 
.State lor India luefenc'd tlie arrangement out- 
lined above and then recommendation was 
adopted The plant when completed will thus 
be capable of a maximum output of 60,000 
horse- power. 

The generators will operate at 1 1,000 volts, 50 
cycles, luiAing a normal rating of 12,500 K V A 
each They will bc^ specially designed for 
transmitting power eventually to Madias 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for tho jiart which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jheium, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhclum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity lor carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there Is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-pha.sc, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house Is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being Installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The Installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and It is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, theline terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now electrical ly 
hglitcd. 

Recent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the projects 
outlined above, the past few years have witnessed 
comparatively little progress m hydro-electric 
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works. The Mandi Project in the Punjab, which 
utilises the wati*i of the Ulii rivei for the genera- 
tion oi power with which a large number oi towns 
in that province will be electrified came into 
operation in 1933 The scheme has been 
formulated in three stages. The first is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output ; whilst the third would utilize 
the same water several miles down-stream and 
provide an additional 64,000 horse {xiwer 
Another interesting piojcet is the hvdro-electric 
grid scheme in the United Provinces which 
will carry electric power to u l.irge number of 
towns and villages and will, it is anticipated, 
assist greatly in the development of rural areas. 

A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant was comnn'iiccd 
at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that prcliininiiv m\c‘«ligations arc ])rocccdmg 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kahmpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
impoitant aica in which are situated more than 
two hnndicd tea f.n tones 

The Sutlej Uydio- Klee trie Ihojcct, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the conntiy, but owing to 
financial considerations it lias now been inde- 
finitely shelved. 
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A field of the administration of India 
profoundly alfccted by the Beforras of 1919 is 
that of local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
of local government in India for the past qtiartcr 
of acentury has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titlcs—tahsils, sub-divislous, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has Its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ In character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, c.g., in the greater 
part of Assam* in Eastern ^ngal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of hous<‘s or in Bcparaic 
homesteads /' — {GazeUeer of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages.—'* (1) The * severalty * or 
raiyatwari village which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivatcd lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests In a hereditary' head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as paUl or rcidt, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or elan by which the village was 
originally settled.** 

*' (2) The Joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole. 


its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the sliareholdors. The village 
government was originally by the pumhayei or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or mort* headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardart a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘ number.' Itls thlstype 
of village to which the well-known description 
m Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
vlUage population as tenants of labourers under 
them/* 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
! regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revc'iiues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenut 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
mmiications, th(' growth of individualism, and 
the operation of theindividualraiyaf?/;an system, 
which is extending oven in the north of India 
Nevertheless, the village reniaiiis the first unit 
of administration ; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — ^are largely utilised and 
paid by Govenimcnt, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and Interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village counejii- tribunal, or Punehayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punehayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged then^to are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain llmitod powers to Punchayets in those 
Villages in which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as resuilB 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and Judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages : 
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and there is a considerable consensus of opinion | 
tliat this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic olBcers/* i 

This is, however, still mainly a question of | 
future possibilities, and for present puriioses it j 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-goveruinciit. 
Various measuies have been passed, but it . 
is too early to say what lile they have. The I 
Punjab Goveniinent has passed a Village | 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a svstern of councillois ' 
to whom certain local matters, including jndi- ' 
cial power, both civil and criminal ot a minor , 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed lor the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, ineluding minor civil and crirnmal 
cases Other Governments aie taking steps 
In the same direction. 

Municipalities. — The Presidimcy towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Iloyal Charters and lat(*r under 
statut(‘ from comparatively early times, but 
outside of thorn there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation b(*fore 1842. An A(t 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac* 
tleally inoperative, was followi d in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India TJiidei 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was foimed in 
Jill provinces. The Acts provided foi IIk* 
appointment of commissioners to manage muiii- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of vaiioiis 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
^^ere all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Besolutlon of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, . 
medical, charity, and local public works. New { 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, winch, among 
otlii r things, ext'^ndi'd to the elective print i])le, 
but only In the Central Provinces was popular 
tepresentdtion generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence aiel 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
Here made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
yncial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
u rred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

I The Present Position — ^There arc some 781 
municipalities in British India, with something 
jvei 21 million people resident within their 


limitH Of these municij[)alities, roughly 710 have 
a population of b'ss than 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits IS largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
proviiiw\s it vanes from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
hall of the tolal members are elected and there 
IS a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-oliicio members are only 7 per cent, 
and noininati'd 25 per cent. Elected members 
are almost evervwbeie in a majority. Taking 
all in II 11 lei pa lilies together, the uon-oflicials 
ontuuinbei the ollicials by nearly six to 
one The f iinctioiis of municipalities are classed 
j under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 

I Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, there is a munioi- 
1 pal iiieomc of Rs. 14 03 crores derived princi- 
I pallv from taxation, just over one-third 
I coming from municipal property, contribu- 
' tionsfrom provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
I sources Generally speaking, the income of 
i miiiileipalitiesis small ,the fourcities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madias and Itangoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy ’’and “Public Works’* 
which amount to 14 per cent. and IS per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply’’ comes to 13 per 
cent , “ Diainagi' ’’ to 4 per cent, and 
“Education’’ to over II per cent. In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expendituie on edneation 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Cc'iitial J’rovinces and Berar 
it is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. —The duties and functions 
osiigned to the in iinicipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards In almost every district of British India 
save 111 the piovmee of Assam, there is a board 
.subordinate to wbieh are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; while m Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there arc also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 207 
district boards with 584 sub-district boards 
besides 455 Union Panchayats in Madras. 
’I’bis machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
1 tion which was over 221 millions in 1930-81. 

, Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
I Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
I the Boaids numbered over 16,000 in 
I 1930-31, of whom 73 per cent, were elected. 

' As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
I has been throughout India to increase the 
' elected members at the expense of the 
, nominated and the official members. The 
1 Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent, of the whole member- 
I ship. Only 11 per cent, of the total members 
j of all boards are officials of any kind. The 
j total income of the Boards in 1980-31 amount- 
I ed to lls. If) 67 crores, the average income of 
' each board being Rs. 2,00,000. The most 
I important Item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
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income varying from 26 per cent. In Bombay 
and In the N. W. F. Province to 63 percent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which ha" come 
remarkably to the front within the last three 
years and civil works such as roads and bridges. 
Medical relief is also sharing with education 
though in a less degree the lion’s share of the 
available revenue 

Improvement Trust. — A notable feature 
in ttie recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the dircc - 1 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts <l( V(I<»i>ed 
iinpoit.iiit activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is ( .oikmI l()r\v.inl 
bv the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts 
A’vc'ir constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in tlio United Provinces and in seveial 
of the larger cities of the Province.a of India 
Their activities » i v, however, severely cur- 
tailed by the financiai stress. 

Provincial Progreaa.— Tliere was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the oailicst possible date for grouT)S 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. In 1930-31 
the numbei of Union Boards rose t(» 4,510 
There aio also 12 Union (kminuttccs Though 
they are in their iiifanoy as yet, many of tliem 
show a roinarkablo aptitude for managing then 
own alfairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government IS also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or iiici easing the powci 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the J>ogislativo Council In this prcisi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 rauiiicipalitios had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1930-31 ; and a distinct stop forward has 
been projected by the administration in tho diiec- 
tion of liberalizing tho constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. 'J’lio policy ot appointing a non- 
ufliclal piosident has been extend oil both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-distiicts (taluka) boards. In 
Madras also tho institutions ot local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encouiag- 
ing manner. Tho number ot district boards in 
tho Presidency in l‘i 3 i was 25 with 1,005 
members. Tho number of sub-di&trict boards 
was ISO. Tlio total number of Municipal 
Councils duiing tho year 1930-31 continued to 
be 81 and the proportion of Indian to European 
and Anglo-Indian members furtlier increased. 
In 1930-31 there wore 64 municipal councils, 
consisting entirely of Indian members, as 
against 51 in tho previous year. The average 
imposition of taxation per tioad of population 
Is still very low, being only about Bs 2-8 


I In tho United Provinces the new District 
! Boards, wlilch consist of non-offleial members 
only with elected non-official Chairman, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate, resulting in the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not boon generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In tho case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The now municipalities have 
sliown a great interest in all forms of civic activity 
but they are still hampered in their work by poli- 
tical and communal obsessions. They are reluc- 
tant to impose new taxation but a consider- 
able progiammo of expenditure lies before 
them. 

In tho Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, tho general attitude 
of tlio members in logard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. 
Generally speaking the finances are in a more 
satisfactory position than was the case in 
previous years. Expenditure on water-supply 
schemes is steadilv increasing 

In the Central Pt evinces, the year 1920 wit- 
nessed tlie passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly giowing interest in public matters. 
Tho continued reduction ot official members and 
chairman, and tho wider powers of contiol given 
to local bodies have boon an incentive to the 
development of local self-government, loadmg 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regulating municipalities was passed into law in 
1922 Its chief features are the extension of 
tho Municipal franchise, tho reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
, powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

i In tho North-West Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of tho munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of their responsibilities, and meetings are report- 
ed to bo infrequent, but tho attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government lejiorts that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but is iii many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are consideiable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. An 
important extension of the elective principle 
has recently been made and it is hoped that 
this is proving a success. 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was Insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the Improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housmg the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
wa« to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
In a medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It vas 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649,995 m 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresyKmding 
finite according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 
and this had increased by 1931 to 1,106,734. 

The problem of expansion was dUFjeiilt, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the ITooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary Investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
tliat legislation was eventually introduced in 
the pro^ncial legislature and the Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end. It also provided fortlie appoint- 
ment of a wholetimo chairman of the lioard 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1984 Mr. .1. A. L. 
bwan, O.8.I., c.l E., I C.S., Chairman; Mr. Muk- 
heijea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation (e:c-oj0^io) , Mr. S. C.* Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabhudayal Hlmatsiugh, 
elected by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) {b) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
hy the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. Cham 
Chandra Biswas, O.I.E., elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
i>alcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
l)y the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. W. H. 
^“ompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; Sir Han Sankar Paul, Kt.. elected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. Unsud Dowla, Sir Badrldas Ooenka, 
O.i B , Hal Bahadur Dr. Haridhau Dutt, 


Mr. A. J. Thompson, a.R I b.a , appointed by 
the Local Government. 

During the 22 yeara that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly 
or entirely carried through, many improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laj mg 
out or widening streets and providing ofen 
spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly Insanitary 
bustees have been don** away with and several 
roads of an !mT)rov<^'d typo laid out, the most 
impel tant of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue, 
100 It. wide, which at present extends from 
Bcadon Street to Chowringhee, Sh.imbazar It 
IS intended ultimately to extend it up to the 
Chitpur Bridge. But at present there is 
no direct connexion between Chitpur 
Bridge and the Barrackporo Trunk Hoad, as 
Lockgate Road has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway. In these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Sham bazar which is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of the 
Dum-Dum-Jcssorc Road. A scheme known as 
Scheme ho. XXXMI has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act which provides %nier aha for 
the extension of Chittaranjan Avenue up to 
Raja liajballab Street and for the construction 
of a new 84 feet new road connecting it with 
Cornwallis Street. The Section of Chittaranjan 
Avenue near the Chowringhee end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and is likely before long 
to gain increased importance by being linked up 
with Dalhou&ie Square on the West by means 
ot a new road 84 feet wide which the Trust 
propose to construct between Mission Row 
and Mangoe Lane. A fuither extension of this 
road tiom Chittaranjan Avenue to Wellington 
Street on the east was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment after the ch^sc ol the year. 

In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have been constructed 
in diflerent quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Di'sliabandhu Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chitpore open spare 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively. 
The Cossipore-Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has been completed. Pour 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widcued. 

Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Maydapati, Scheme No. XXVII. 
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The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Boad slightly to the north 
of Jagannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there is now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Boad on the west to Upper Circular Hoad 
on the east. The widening of Maniktala Boad 
between Upper Circular Boad and Maniktala 
Bridge which has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadway which will I 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft. to the j 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala. Another 
Important scheme which is now complete is the 
new 60 ft. road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Boad to a new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollah. | 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement i 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the ' 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Tnist to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme m 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied. It has been 
published under Section 43 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act, and sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Another scheme which has received the 
sanction of Government and to which the 
new Act is to be applied is the widening 
of a short length of Darmahatta Street and it 
will be interesting to see how the methods 
of assessment provided for in the Act will work 
out in practice. 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
rcquiriiig approximately 2 crores c.ft. of earth 
have been fined up. Busaa Boad which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 160 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Cbowringhee 
to Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Bailway Station to Chetia 
Bridm, and for resreation an artillcial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road Is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The Calcutta Tramways Go., 


Ltd., have now extended tram tracks from 
Bussa Boad along New Sewer Boad to Bally- 
gunge Station. 

The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Boad which has received Government sanction , 
acqmsition of laud was completed and all the 
new and widened roads have been completed 
and opened to traffic ; surplus lands are now 
ready for sale ; the Board in pursuance 
of its policy of carrying out schemes 

in the centre of the town and in the 

suburbs simultaneously, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to mei't the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 

known as Scheme No. XXXIII for the improve- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Bussa Boad and the Lake District. 
This too has received sanction of Government 
and land acquisition has made good progress 
and engineering works have been taken 

in hand. 

I'o the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No. VIIIO 
(New Ballygunge Boad — Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Boad). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity. The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Boad, between Park Circus and Middle Boad, 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

The linking up of Amherst Street with London 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
in two small sections. The Trust has construct- 
ed a large park near Park Circus Scheme 
No. VIII, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 bighas, with a large playing field for 
football and tennis. The Goraohand Boad 
Scheme provides for the completion of the 
northern portion of this park and the com- 
mencement of a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lo'^cr Circular Boad through the outer 
fringe of Entally. As the scheme involved the 
demolition of a large number of bustees, in- 
vestigations wore made to ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustee 
population as a result of which a Behousing 
Scheme at Christopher Boad which will cost the 
Trust Bs. 2,70,000 for land acquisition and 
Bs. 1,97,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and has received the sanction of 
Government. Acquisition of land was completed 
and the raising of land is in hand. 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, ins., about 9 per cent, of its public open 
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Bpaces which measured about J,250 acres (in- has proved a striking success. Tliere are 132 
eluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the suites for letting and the rent received from 
Zoolomcal Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta these suites during the year 1933-34, amounted 
was almost on a par at that time with London to Hs. 32,066. 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens 

while its percentage exceeded that of New York, Paikpara Re-housing Scheme* — This scheme 
Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 has an area of 36 bighas weli laid out in 06 build- 
acres of Calcutta's 1,260 was accounted for in ing sites. A new rc-housing scheme has been 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts undertaken by the Board, as already stated', at 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date Chiistophcr Hoad for the biistee population to 
the Trust had added (Including the new lake 1 bo disjdaced by the execution of scheme No. 
at Dhakuria) — another 250 acres. XXXv (Ea'^tcrn Park to Gorachand Hoad). A 

^ ^ j 'special feature of the new scheme is that the 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced land is to be developed as a model bustee for 
population the Inist has undertaken on a large displaced bustee dwellers. Special facilities 
Bcaie the following schemes . — are offered to dishoused persons tor securing 


In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containmg 252 { 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution i 
Street for persons of the poorer classes It was ! 
found, however, that the persons displaced! 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate I 
to some place where they could erect bastis of ; 
their own, the class of structures they were' 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were , 
then filled with persons of limited means.) 
0 g.y school masters, poor students, clerks and . 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- ! 
ings, including land, cost Its. 2,44.368 and are 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms | 
at Hs. 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on' 
Ks 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' | 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collcctioa 
of rent during the year 1933-3 i including 
previous year arrear was Hs. 14,213. 

As these chawls failed to attract the pooph 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experinient in pioviding sites tor 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable .in a of It 
bighas were acquired witiiin the .ikm of Ma 
niktola Municipality, but they tailed to attract 
because they w'ere out of the way and were 
exjiensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme — 

In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses W'ere built. The detached houses w'ere 
sold as this scheme never liecame popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank lie-housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after tlie 
3Lst March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme* — Seven 
Mreks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
rocmed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
'^tructed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 


land in various improved areas lor reinstate- 
ment purposes. 

Bridges — Somt‘ progress has been made In 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern .md up-to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic rec^uirements. 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narikeldanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides— on the west (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) light 
up to Circular Hoad. The new bridges of the 
city Will in tlicir traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Shambazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpatiis each iO feet in width. The Chitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of whith has been com 
plcted lias been redesigned as a reinforced 
[ concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
i linos ot fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The Aliporo Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
has been completed, lias a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpatiis of 6 feet 
; each, and these are also to be the probable 
I wUltlis of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
wiiich need re-buiiding. The Chelsea, Hammer- 
j smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
; of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respectively, the roadways 
I being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 3 traffic widths. 

, Even London Bridge with an all-over width of 
65 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet in width spares only 54 feet (t.e., 6 traffic 
widths, like the 60 feet of Kidderpore Bridges 
foi wheeled traffic. 

Financial. — Capital charges during the year 
193.3-34 amounted to Rs. 61.34 lakhs which 
included B.s. 50 50 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Rs. 8.97 lakhs 00 ongineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
, Works up to the end of the year 1933-84 was 
Rs. 14,20,69,000. To meet this large expendl- 
' ture, the Trust has borrowed Rs. 2,48,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Rs. 7,05,20,000 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
' (after providing for the service of loans) has 
' contributed Rs. 4 67 crorcs to Capital Works. 
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The Indian Ports. 


TliG administration ol the affairs of the 
larger ports (C'air««a, Bombay ^ Madra$, Kaiacht, 
lianqoon and Chittagony) is vested by law In 
bodies .s;iecially constituted tor the piirjKise. 
Tney have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are suUect In a giciter degree than those of 
mjnicipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
st'tute the majority and the Board for Madras 
c insists mainly of European members. 


Eigurcs for ID 5 {-34 relating to in« orno cxpcmlituic and capital debt of the six principal 
ports man. igcd liy Tiusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of ComiiicK Ml liit(llig(*ii(-e and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table . — 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Us. 

Calcutta 

2, 88, 2D, ({.if 

2,07,41,777 

24,02,39,601 

Bombay 

2,fM,C 1,288 

2,G(),51,IC7 

20,45,17,753 

Madras 

‘{(>,(>5,074 

30,00,505 

1,64,41,246 

Karachi 

C4,DD,t(i8 

64,21,028 

4,28,59,000 

Rangoon 

70,8^,.s55 

72,12,288 

6,24,28,667 

Chittagong 

8 12 351 

6,88,862 

• 26,70,607 


• Includes the Ars^t instalment of Bs 15 lakiis, the second instalment of Bs. 5 lakbs, the 
thud instalment of Its, 2 lakhs, and the fouith instalment of Jls. 3 lakhs, of a loan of Bs. 60 lakhs 
from Oovernment. 


CALCUTTA. 


'I’he rommissioiiois for the Tort of Caltuita 
are as follows — 

Mr. T. II. Eldorton, Chairman. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman and 
Traihe Manager. 

Jilected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce.— 
Mr. A. O. liroyMr , Mr. A L li Tinker, 
Ml. M A Hughes, Mr. \V. iJunfer, 
Mr J. held Kay. 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades* Association . — 
Mr. C. H. Pratt. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, — Mr J C, ll.ruerjcc , Mr. Nalmi 
Banjan Sarkar. 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. D. r. Khaitan 

Elected by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mx. Kassim A. Mohammad. 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation aj 
Cakutia . — ^Mr Kajondra Narayaii P>anorjee, 

Nominated by Government. — Captain L. W 
R T. Turliett, 0 li E , ii I N , Mr. J A 

JJdl, Mt a. I'.Harxev; Mi. V. E. D 
Jarrad , Mr. W. J. Ward. 

Tlie principal olllcers of the Trust are — 

Secretary — Mr C W T Hook 

Traffic Manager. — Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. J. Band, C A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. B. Bowley, A.K.C 
M lust. 0 K. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commander C. V. L. 
NorcoiAc, O.B.E., R N. (Retd ) 

Medical Officer — Lt -Col. F. J. Anderson, 
m.k, is s., f.r.c.s., I M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent . — 
Mr. J. Angus, M. inst. o.E. 
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The traffic figures and the income of the Trust f 01 the last fifteen years ara as follows — 


Year 

Docks 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
ot shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

I 

Income, 

General 
Exports 1 

Coal 1 
Exports 

Imports j 

Imports 

Exports, j 

Imports 


Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3’ons. 

Tons. 

B.S. 

1914-15 

920,659 

2,633,805 

700,133 

917,978 



3,714,314 

1,44,50,340 

1915 16 

1,054,985 

1,010,645 

1 570,997 

788,431 



2,007,798 

1,59,35,456 

1916-17 

1,185,159 

1,994,528 

444,210 

686,010 



2,804,380 

1,57,23,432 

1917-18 

995,112 

1,014,993 

363,383 

633,093 



2,094,011 

1,58,39.175 

1918-19 

1,097,562 

1,333,285 

482,403 

574,833 



2,202,462 

1,90,58,513 

1919-20 

1,146,479 

2,264,976 

6.53,066 

713,746 



2,941,846 

2,23,55,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,046,400 

413,357 

685,080 



4,017,514 

2,66,08,032 

1921-22 

974,783 

1,687,222 

697,361 

622,41 1 



3.446,021 

2,10,17,042 

1922-23 

1,414,166 

1.1 74,041 

304,100 

680,053 

1 


3,336,722 

2,64,75,522 

1923-24 

1,722,305 

1,325,801 

221,035] 

761,020 



j 3,621,243 

* 2,60. SO 027 

1924-25 

1,779,054 

1,495,915 

290,412 

874,714 


1 

1 3,845»788 

2,78,23,304 

1925-26 

1,494.442 

1,796,409 

352,714 

951,442 

2,23 1,637 

1,601,041 

3.887,592 

3 21,27,748 

1926.27 

1,465,854 

2,476.794 

455,677 

063,297 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3.12,02,183 

1927-28 

1,837,871 

2,817,448 

480,367 

1,007,917 

2,639, iJ-e 

1.600,728 

4,638,569 

3,38,82.124 

1928-29 

1,750,969 

2,644,256 

1,104,631 

1,049,668 

2,624,201 

1,706,659 

4,818,881 

3,41,82,729 

1929-30 

1,985,042 

3,016,185 

853,452 

829,902 

2,539,653 

1,646,932 

4,985,999 

3.43,98,110 

1930-31 

1,440,371 

2,389,393 

616,844 

553,317 

2,146,837 

1,562,602 

4,381,953 

2,83.73,490 

1931-82 

1,2.51,000 

2,595,012 

580,902 

380,32 1 

1 ,748,950 

1,365,076 

4,189,742 

2,07,01,863 

J 932-33 

1,123,420 

2,559,130 

362,023 

409,51.3 

1,665,432 

1,332,072 

8,828,983 

2,46,36,081 

1933-84 

1,412,330 

2,191,523 

463,357 

446,783 

1,758,567 

1 ,307931 

3,870,343 

2,88,20,023 


: 1,43H,4.52 

2,-l35,I0 5 

714 671 

512 080 

1 702 S7(! 

1 45 ;,()sj 

4,0(58,871 

3 06 l'» 818 


BOMBAY. 


liOARD OP Trustees of the Tort of 
li()MBAY--M;r. a. Wiles, osi, im.tc , ins, 
(< 'liairrnan) Nominated by Government — Vn e 
\<liniral A. E E. liedford, c u , 11 n. , Mi Syed 
Munawar.Mr 0 W E Arbuthnot, cie, 
Major-General S. .T T S( obeli, c B , c M « , D s o , 
Hr I H. Taunton, I c s , Sir Maurice Bia\ shay, 
Kt , Mr L Wilson, Mr M Slade, l C’s Ehrted 
by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce —Mi G h 
Winterbothain , Mr. G H. ('ooke, Mr J .T 
luekhart, Mr. F. H. French, Mr H (’ 
Lowndes. Elected by the Indian JMeichant^’ 
( hamber — Sir Purshotamdas Th.iknidas, Kt , 
® > M B e ; Mr. Lakhmidas How jee T.ui''ce , 
Hr Gordhnndas Gociildas Maiaiji , Mi A J> 
Mr. M. C. Mattani. Elerfed by the 
Corporation — Mr. Meyci Hismih, 
Hooscnally M. Hahimtoola. Elected by the 
Miiiowners* Association . — Mr A '^leddis 


The followin'? are the principal olheers 
of the Trust 

Secretary, N". M. Morris, Deputy Secretary, 
A. S. Bakre, u.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Aooounts Department. 

Chief AccU., .T. F. Pereira, B A , Deputy Aectt., 
C F Lynn, MA, AS A A Si ls^' 

V l> ,lo<?,A«sff Acetts , A N Moos; O. Hyde, 
Junior Asstt Acetts , H. Cour-l’alais, A. B. 
Javuri ; Cashier, il. N linn, Zfv. Audit In- 
spectors, M. J. Miirzello, ,T P. D’Souza, Supdt. 
Establishment Branch, 1'. \ T Mis<juit.i. 

Enginebring Department, 

Chief Engineer, G. E. l'.onnett, M sc., M. Inst 
0 B.,M.i, Aiech E. M I r , Deputy Chief Engineer, \ 
Hale- White, M.A.,M.inst o.K Executive Engineers, 
G. E. Teirey, A M I C B , J A Jtolfe ; A Ai i c k., 
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A M.i M E . Sf'HKH AatU. Engineers, P. E. Vazif- 
(lar. F. M. Survayor, b.So. (Glas.)* 

▲.X.I.O.E., JO. 1. lOveratt, A.M.i.c.it., H. N, Baria, 
i;i.O.E; Chief Drafteman, L B. Andrew, M.i. 
Stmto. B. ; Personal Aset, to the Chief Engineer, 
S D’Mello; Mechanical Superinlendent, 11. li 
Me (rregor, AesU. Mechanical Superin- 

tendents, B. C. Sharpe, a.x.i.m b., S. J. Watt, 
M I.I.B., D. V. Kohil, B sc , and A C. Strelley, 
M.I. Mar. B., A.M i.M E , A.M.i L M Chief Fore- 
man, B. Shaw. 

Docks Dbpartmbitt. 

Jlf onager, F. A. Borlssow; Deputy Managers, 
W. G. H. Templeton, F. Seymour Williams, 
i>. s. 0 ., p. A. Davies and E. 0. Jolley; Asstt 
Managers, Island 2nd Grade, A. Mattos, L. E. 
Walsh, P. J. Warder, E J. Kail, D. L. Lynn, 

C. 0 A. Mullens/ p. B. Kennei, Nanabhoy 
ITramjl, Ardeshlr Maneckjl, A. R. Juywaiit and 
(J. K. Dukes Cash Supervisor, 'I'. D’Silva; 
Cashier, Robert Fernandez. 

Railway Department. 

Manager, D. G M. Mearns M Inst , 'I’ , 
Deputy Managers, A. F. Watts and U. A 
Gaydon; Asstt. Manager, S G. N. Shaw, P. M. 
Boyce and M. E. A. Kizilbash ; Asstt Traffic 
Supdt., W. H. Brady ; Offi< <• Supdt , Subrahmanya 
Raghunathan. 

PORT Department. 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A G. Kinch, 
P.S.O., K.I.N. (Retd.) ; Dock Masters, Alexandra 
Dock, J. L. Williams ami C. B M Thomas; 
Dock Masleri<, Princes dr Victoria Dock'', 
G. England and •!. S Nieliolson , Port Depart- 
ment, Inspector and Supdt. of Police, Harbour 
Patrol, W. P. Bigg ; Office Supdt., Moses 
Samuel. 

Pilot Establishment. 

Harbour Master, () T Willson, Master Piluts 
R, C. Vmt and A M 'I'honison 
Pilots, H. W. L. T. Davies, H. H. Church, 
W. E. Brown, W. L. Friend, R, H Fried- 
lander. W. Sutherland, H. Lloyd Jones, 
J. Cook, G. E Firth, II T Elliott, T P. 
G. Wardland, J. S. Ilawkes, C. J. R. 
Williams and I). Mcikle. 

Land and Bunders Department. 
Manager, F. H. Taylor, F.s.i., m.r.S.i , 
Deputy Manager, B. C. Durant ; Personal Asstt., 
R. G Deshmukh, b.a., ll.b ; Office Supdt , 

D. A, Pereira ; Asstt. Managers W. H. 
Cummings, C. P. Watson andW. O’Brien ; Chi^ 
Inspector, II .1 Amies 


Stores Department. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees ; 1st Assistant, 
W. J. Wilson ; 2nd Assistant, B. F. Davidson ; 
Statistical Supdt., H L. Barrett. 

Medical Department. 

Administrtdiie Medical Officer, Dr. F. D. 
Sana, m.b.. M.R.O.S ; Medical Officers, (North 
Dhitrirt), Dr. A. D. Karkhana walla, u.b.b.8. 
Superintendent, Antop Village, Dr. M. Vijayakar, 
L.M. & s. 

The revenue of the Trust In 1934-3.^) amounted 
to Rs 2,4 3 , .s7, 249 and the expenditure to 
R3.2,4f),7c,40.'i. The result of the year’s working 
was a deficit of Rs. 3,s3,()62 under General 
Account which has been met from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs. 9i,S4(i under Pilotage Account, which 
has been transferred to the Vessels Replacement 
Fund The balance of the Revenue ]^serve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Rs. 5(1,32,477. The aggregate capita 
expendltnre during the year was ]^. 1,08,54.’) 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Rs. 20, J0,.i4,349, repay- 
ment of which is provided for by annual sinking 
fund contributions from revenue , the accum- 
ulation of the sinking fund as at Hist March 
19.35 was Rs. 600-0 lakhs, in addition to this 
I part from property appreciation, the Reserve 
and other funds total Rs. 84'OJ lakhs. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated Rs. 19.i crores 
m value. 

Tiie number of steam and sciuare-rlgged 
vessels which during recent years have entered 
the docks or been berthed at the harbour 
walls and paid dues, excluding those which 
have unloaded and loaded in the stream : — 


Year, 

Number. 

Tonnage 

nett. 

1916 to 1921 

(averaged 2,086 

4,758,888 

1921 to 1926 

„ 1,962 

4,574,817 

1926 to 1931 

„ 1,954 

4,749,570 

1931-32 

.. 1,866 

4,588,577 

1932-33 

. . 1,836 

4,691,183 

1933-34 

.. 1,913 

5,099,247 

1934-35 

1,904 

5,0.50,63 7 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year by 140 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 489,027 a decrease of 7.>,441 
tons Iromthe picvlous je.ir 


KARACHI. 


Trustees. 

Chairman . — Colonel D. S Johnston, c i E 
{Vice-Chairman, Efrdcd bg the Jtoanl) — F 
Buckney, b a., Collector of (Customs, Karachi, 
appointed by Government. 

Appointed by Government 

Engr.-Comdr. J. Beggs, ii.i.N , (Principal 
Officer. Mercantile Marine Department, 
K().rachl District) ; A. R. Horn an (X>ivi - ' 


sional Superintendent, North Western 
Railway) , Major J C Gain, M C 
(I) A A , (fe Q M.o , Sind Independent 
Brigade Area) , Khan Saheb Alla Buksh 
KhirJadad Khan (Jabol, 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce 

A, P. Darlow, (Gill & Co.), J. W. Anderson 
(Grahams Trading Co , (India), Ltd.) , G 
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H Baschen, (Forbes, Forbes Campbell & 
Co., Ltd.) ; H S Blgg-Withcr, o B B 
(Burmah-Shell Oil Storage & Distributing, 
Co. of India, Ltd ) 

ETiBCTED BY THE KARACHI INDIAN MERCHANTS, 

Association. 

Isardas Varlndmal, (Jeramdas Naumal) , 
Lala .Tagannatli Balaram Tandon, B sc , 
(B B. Brijlal Jagannath A Co.) 

Elected by the Buyers & Shippers’ Chamber 

TIaridas Lalji, (Lalji Lakhmldas) Bochlram 
Tliakurdas 

Elected by the Karachi Muntoipal 
Corporation. 

Tikamdas Wadhumal, M a. (Oxon),Bar-at-Ljiw. 

Principal okkicjors of thk Port Trust. 

ChieS Engmeer — W. P. Shepherd -Barron, 
M c., Inst. M c E- 

Daputy Chief Engineer. — H. A. L. French, 
M Inst c B. 

Chief Accountant — ^B. A. Inglet, BA, c a. 

Traffic Manager — A. A. L. Flynn, c i f, , v d , 
c M 7 s. 

Deputy Conservator — Lt -Coradr R u Caws, 
R l N. 


Chief Storekeeper. — B. A. Donde. 

Secretry — L. J. Mascarenhas. 

Bevenue Beceipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1934-35. 

Bevenue Beceipts Bs. 69,60,000. 

Bevenue Expenditure Bs. 66,23,000. 

Surplus Bs. 3,37,000. 

Beserve Fund Bs. 52,15,000 (Securities at 
cost price) 

SHIPPING 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1034-35 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,713 with a 
tonnage of 2,560,715 as against 3,119 with a 
tonnage of 2,378,403 in 1033-34. 924 steamers 
of all kinds entered the Port with a 
I tonnage of 2,405,404 against 878 and 2,257,280 
I respectively in the previous year. Of the 924 
steamers 715 were of British Nationality. 

The imports during the year totalled 781,000 
tons against 724,000 tons in the previous year. 
The shipments were 1,175,000 tons in 1934-85 
against 893,000 in 1933-34 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1,956,000 tons against 1,617,000 tons 
in the previous year. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
1 lie Port of Madras ; — 

Offieiale, — G. G. Armstrong, o.b.b., m.o., 
y.D., V. Inst. T., (Chairman and Traffic 
Managei), Mr G, N. Bower, b.a., 
(Collector of Customs), Captain B 
Gordon R.i.N , (Presidency Port Officer). 

Non-Offiddle — (1 ) Nominated by Government 
Mr. H. N. Colam; M. Inst. c,k„ Mr C. 
A Mill! head. 

Representing Chamber of Commerce. Madras — 
Mr. G. L. Orchard ; Mr. IT. S Town, Mr. 
D M. Bcid and Mr. B, D. Denniston. 

Representing Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce t Madras. — M. B. By. M. Ct. M. 
Chidambaram Chettiyar Avergal , 31. B. 
By G. Janakiram Chetty Garu. 

Representing Madras Trades Association , — 
Mr. S. W. Edwards, Mr. E. A Heath. 

Representing Southern India Skin A Hide 
MercMnts’ Association , — Mr. B. S. Zackrwh 
Sahib. 

Representing Madrae Piece-Goods Merchants, 
Association. — M. B. By, A. Doraisawmy 
Clietty Garu. 

Principal Officers are : — Port Engineer — 
Mr. G, P. Alexander, a m. i.c.e 

Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras — 
Lt -Commander A. D Berrlngton, R N r , 
(Betd ) on leave, Mr.A. Mackenzie, (Acting). 

Deputy Traffic Manager, — Mr J. G Lord. (On 
leave.) 

Chief Accountant, — M. B. By. G. Venkataraya 
Pal Avergal, m.a. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer . — Major 
E. G. Bowers, n.o,, K.I.E.E. 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer. — 3Tr, S. W. 

White, M.I. Mar. E., A.M.I.N.A. 

l«f Engineer and Dreadging Master Dredger 
“ Madtas.'* — Mr. J. K. Burke, (on leave), 
31r F. G, Cooper, 

Assistant Engineers. — M. B. By. V. Dayananda 
Kamath Avergal, b.a., B.B., M. B. By 8. 
Nagabiishanam Aiyer Avergal, b.a., U.E., 

A. I E.E. 

Assistant Engineer {Electrical.) — M. B. By. K. 
Subramania Aiyar Avergal, m.e.. a.i.b.e. 

Harbour Master — Mr A 3fackenzie on other 
duty as Deputy Port (’onsorvator , Mr L 
T J ewis, (Acting Harbour Master). 

Assistant Harbour Masters — Mr L J. 

Whitlock , Mr B Hennin ; Lieutenant, 
C M. Best, R N R , Assistant Traffic Managers 

Assistant Traffic Manager^', — M. B. By. M. S 
Venkataraman Avergal, b.a., 3Ir. L. A. 
Abraham, b.a., f.o.x. 

Deputy Chief Accountant. — M. B. By. B. 
Bangaswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

Deputy Chief Accountant {Engineering). — 31. 

B. By. V. MathuBwami Aiyar Avergal, b.a 

Office Manager. — M. B. By. G. M. Ganapathi 

Aiyar Avergal. 

The receipts of the Trust during 1934-35 
on Bevenue Account from all sources were 
B8.33,93,966 as against Bs. 30,65,074 in 1988-84, 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Bs. 30,31,734 as against Bs. 80,00,595 in 
1933-34. A contribution of Bs. 3,30,000 was 
made to Beserve Funds during 1934-35, 784 
vessels with an aggregate net registered 
tonnage of 26,09,138 tons called at the port 
during the year against last year’s figure of 
729 vessels with a net registered tonnage of 
24,78 301 tons, 
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RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed hy Government — A. ]V. Stiong, m 
A , Bai-Jit-Law (Chairman); T. Cormack, 
(I A , Captain H. W. B Livesay, o b.e , 
R i.N , and G S. Taunton 

Ex-Offi.cio . — Messrs W H Payton, I c s 

(Chairman, llangoon Devc'iopiiicnt Trii^'t) , 
P W. SmgJeton (Collector of Customs); 
and J. K. M, Rowland (Agent Burma 
Railways). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Comm'‘i<c — 
Messrs M. L. Burnet (Vk c-< liairman) , 
C. G Wodohouse, M L.o. , .1 Tail.M.Lc , 
and Sir Kenneth Harpoi 

Elected by the Bangoon Trades Association — 
W. C. Penn 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
Khoo E(> Khwet 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce — S N. Haji and A W. Adamjee 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 

U 'JTiein Maiing, b A , m m F (on leave) , 
C AxeMaung 

Elected by the Corporation of Rangoon — 
U n toon May. 

Principal OfTicors are — ^ 

Secretary — C, Witcher. 


Chief Accountant — S. A. Wetherfield, B.A., 
A.O.A 

Chief Engineer. — W. D. Beatty, B.A , B.A.i. 
M. Inst. 0 E. 

Deputy Conseivator . — Commander C M. L. 
Scott, R N (Retd) 

Traffic Manager. — W. P Bush. 

Tort Surveyor . — Commander C. Stewart- 
Lockliart, it N. (Retd.) 

The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port ol Rangoon in 1934-35 
were — Rs. 

Income .. .. 75,34,972 

Expenditure .. .. 07,33,8 ll 

The capital debt of the port at the end of 
the year was Rs. 5,04,28,667. The balance 
(including investments at cost) at the credit 
of the different sinking funds on 3l8t March 
1935, was Rs 2,20,93,135-1-6. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1934-35 was 5, *>88, 139 tons of which 
1,267, 085 tons were imports, 4,298,672 tons 
exports and 21,782 tons transhipment. The* 
total number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) entering the port was 1,609 with a 
total net registered tonnage of 4,297,929 showing 
a decrease in the number of vessels and an 
increase* ot 82,026 tons in the net tonnage as 
compared with tlio previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong In Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam- Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal Lat. 22® 21’N ; Long 91® 
60’E, 1933 Pop 53,156. 


TRAPK 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate stores, rice, coal and railway material. 

Exports — Wax, jute, tea, liules, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and livestock 

Accommodation — Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at H W.O.S draught of 23 ft to 26 ft. 

There are 5 herths for oce.an-going vessels at 
the Assam-Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft. long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 ewds and 4 to lilt 
10 tons, ample shed aciommodation, and jetties 
are m direct rail communication with the Assam- 
Bengal Railway system, cargo m bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet 


Provisions — Eresli provisions, good drinking 
water and coal oldainablc. 

There are three river bars affecting navigation 
con ti oiled by large suction dredger. 

Night pilotage is in force except during the 
S W monsoon 

Charges — Port dues 4 annas 6 pies, per reg 
ton Hospital dues 2 pies i)cr reg ton. Harboui 
Master's fee Rs 32 Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed bertlis Rs. 32, swinging bertlis Rs 16 
Berth alongside jetties Rs 40, jier day, night 
work and holidays extra. 


hlotagc not exceeding — 

Rs 

a. 

Rs. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft from . . 

67 

8 to 

304 4 

21 ft 

337 

8 


22 ft. . . 

385 

4 


23 ft . 

439 

4 


24 ft 

486 

0 


25 ft 

553 

8 


26 ft 

634 

8 



Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug 


Port Authority : Port Commissioners, Chitta 
gong. 

Officials — Deputy Conservator, Commander, 
E. W. Angell, R l.N , Port Engineer, F. J 
Green, B sc , M.i r e , Ac. , Secretary, A. V 
Rasawubbi Aiyar, B.A., A.S.A.A., Lloyds Agents 
James Emlay & Co. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated in the 
(lays of the East India Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was unquestioned 
Vizagapatam, lies m front of the only piacticable 
gap in the barrier of the Eastern Ghats, is 
formed by nature to be the outlet of the 
Central l^rovmces, from which a considerable 
amount of trade has taken this route in the 
past, even with the imperfect communications, 
liitherto available. A necessary complement of 
tlie scheme was the construction of the pro- 
posed railway from Parvatipuram to Jlaipur 
now completed whic.h, with the existing 
(oastlmo of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro- 
jiosed port, and obviate the long and expensive 
( ircuit by Calcutta A link has also been suiiplied 
in tlie most direct route to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while, from an impciial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
jiort on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. 'J’he 
lofty projecting headland of the Dolphin's Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose. 

Tlie Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the ].icgislative 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of 
i lie new railway line from Raipur to Parvati- 
puram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to traffic. 'I’hey also decided to 
develop the port of Vizagapatam under then 
diiect control and the port has accordingly 
l>een declared to be a major Port. 

I’he work was carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under tlie direct charge of an Engi- 
iieer-in-Chief who comes under the administra- 
tive charge of an Administrative Officer lor the 
development scheme, a post which is held 
» x-oflicio by the Agent of the B N. Railway. 
An Advisory Committee consisting of the 
above mentioned officers and representatives 
of the Local Government, the Vizagapatam Port 
Administration and the commercial interest*' 
euiicerned, was constituted to advise on the 
development of the Harbour. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
Tuent of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
■According to the demand of trade. The first 
fage is now Noiy nearly complete Ships 
I 'll ted using the Harbour in' October 193.^ .md 
*hc official opening h\ Ills Excellency the 
V iceroy took place on 19th December 19y:i. 

The present provision Includes a 1,000 ft. 
aiametcr Turning Basin together with access 


to the steamer Berths and an Entrance Chan- 
nel driHlged out to afloid a passage 300 ft wide 
at the bottom Vessels of 27 ft. 6 ms. draft and 
^>30 ft. length aic admitted at present and deep- 
ening IS in progress to allow vessels of 28'-0" 
maximum draft to enter m the near future. 

A quay wall comprising three 500 ft Bertlis 
has been completed and equijiped with 3-ton 
electric cranes Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq ft. of covered area, in thiec 
single storied sheds has been provided m tiie 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities. Cm* additional Sheds with 
fighter Berths has ])ecn conqdeted and one 
nioie‘'hcd is neaiiic’^ comjdetinn for export 
caigo Special facilities ha\e been provided 
for the storage and shipment of manganese 
ore In addition to the quays, four 
Mooring lierths have been installed, around 
the Basin and additional facilities provided for 
dealing with liglitercd cargo. 

A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the course of the dredging opeiations and it 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad 
roadways. Wots are a\aihible for office sites 
and for industrial concerns. Water supjdy 
and clectiic lighting have been arranged foi. 

The floating eqmjunent of the Harbour com- 
prises five tugs of 3,500, 600,450 120 .md 100 
H P icspcctively .md 22 lighters. 

j A giavmg dock with an entrance 00 ft 6 in. 
brcjad has been proMded ; but though adapted 
for future extension and for use liy vessels 
larger than the dre'dging ciaft which now use it, 
length of ships IS at present restiieteel to 300 fc(‘t 

The port is at present capable of dc.almg with 
lifts of .50 tons on the ejii lys but (.loiiut lilt 
inor.^ than 3 tons into and out ot vessels. 

The sea entrance ch.annel is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
pi otccting J ireakw ater . 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
dining day time only and pilotage is compulsory. 

The Tort IS admmisteicd by the Government 
of India through the Agemt ot tin llengal- 
Nagpur Hallway who is icpicsejitKl al Vi/.ug.i- 
liatuni b> aj)«*j)uty Admmistiativc Office r. 

The principal officers are : — 

Administrative Officer — V. E D Jarrad 
Calcutta. 

Uefmttf Admun\l rohi (> Offuf i <{ Tmffir 
il/e/aeie/c/. -E. G Lilley \ i/.agapatain . 

Pott Emntwer a tut Cotibcn ator , — 

E V Johnson, A^izagapatam. 
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Edacation. 


Iiidjan education Is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a grovrth which, while to one it 
nili appear as a blunder based on an initial 
errof easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of nilers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Oovernment, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
t iiose who perceived the benefits of education, 
lather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that tiie 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the inUUi- 
gmtsia are In point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries wh^^e eco- 
nomic conditions are mote highly demloped. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains cortesponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other iiand, the numbers of students in coUeges 
and universities have grown apace ; and, espe- 
ciaily during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set in witli the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to univcisities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school system of education. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
— In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inciinatioo 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and iiterature of the East 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flourish under the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor- General to leave 
the Hindus "to the practice of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer- 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the sti- 
mulus of honorary marks of distinction and in 
some oases by grants of pecuniary assistance.*' 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Monan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 


was distrusted both by Cliristian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its inilaence 
grow apse?. Fifteen vears later, the Commit- 
tee of Publlo Instruction in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared m the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphmstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach “ the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe.*’ Many 

g ronoiinced the failure of tiie undertaking to 
e inevitable; for, under the Hiudu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. From that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine m all its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, winch 
had been kindled in England by Weelev, Burke 
and Wilberforce, inliucnced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Scram pore m 1818. and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been still 
earlier in the field; for as early as in 1787 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837, In Bombay, thi' Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 
1834. 

I^ord William Bcntinck’s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Govcniinent then determined, 
while observing a neutrality m religious matters 
to devote its available funds to tlie maiutenauce 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the now sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837, and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should bo given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Oovernment 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of fate a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of Improving the instructional 
level of th^ co-reli^onists ; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Mnnam- 
madan community is now noticeable. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


Au epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was dis<ardcd. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been exnended upon a few Govern- 
ment 8chf.ol(> and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
•‘Such a svstem as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary Institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
indla, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.*’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted In the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruita for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of Its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
(onversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal dlrectlv with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination . 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain Important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, shouid become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced st jdy. They were 
‘>^ware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
pduc^ion would rouse the people of India to 
neveiop the vast resources of their country 
* ..and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
®1I the advantages which accompany the 
nealthy increase of we^th and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 

11 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In Its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entnisted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
Institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and Intermediate stages of 
education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per rerd, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder ; the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsIbUity of granting recognition to scliools 
and ol Inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects* but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
gmduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. N either the Commission nor the Govern - 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian svstem. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
Improve and to strengthen it. 
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Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 1 
Indian Educational Policy .—The Indian 
Universities Act of 1004 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one in 
1004 and the other in 1018. The resolution 
of 1004 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all ' 
its departments. The following passage from| 
it summarises the intentions of Government : — 1 

The progressive devolution of primary, , 
secondary and collegiate education upon ' 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 1 
drawal of Government from competition | 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 1 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme Importance of the princl- 1 
pie that in each branch of education Govern-' 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follou and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing j 
from direct management It is further essential ! 
that Government should retain a general: 
control, by means of efficient Inspection, overj 
all public educational institutions.** The 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few ! 
vears by the assignment to the provinces of 1 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, I 
technical and elementary education. The ' 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter alxa, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni-! 
versitlrs of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed the | 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 1 
education ; it recommended an increase in the ' 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the | 
amounts )f grants-in-aid ; and it in'^l'^tcd on ; 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in ♦^he education given to scholars 1 
of all grades. Ft further discussed the deslr-i 
ability of imparting manual instructions and j 
instruction in hvgiene ; the necessity for medical j 
inspection , the provision of facilities for j 
research , the need for the staffing of the glrN* 
school® hv women teachers and the expan®>ion 
of facilities for the training of teachers The 
policy outlined in 1913 materiallv accelerated ' 
progress in the provinces, but the educational j 
developments foresliadowed were in manv 
caoes delayed owing to the effects of the Great | 
War. 

The Reforms Act. — The Reforms Act of 
191 > has altered the conditions of odueatioual 
admlnistrition in India Education is now a 
‘transferred * subject in the Governors' prox inees 
and Is, In each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister There are, however 
some exceptions to this n<ew order of things 
The education of Europeans Is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved* subject, f.e.. It is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education , and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs* Collegesand of 


all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General in Councilforthe benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Administration. — The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of whidi 
he himself is an ele^d member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the ten major provinces. Generally speaking, 
education, excluding European education, is 
not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces of India. 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
Institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction. 
Is in part shared with and In part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and Intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities In connection 
with Intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studios. Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by "recogni- 
tion** and by the payment of grants-in-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and in rarer cases by local 
bodies 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
estH (dished in the Government of India with 
iin office of its own Hnd a Viember to represent 
It In the '^.xeeiitive Pounell I he first Meinher 
was Sir llarconrt Bntler In 1923, the aetivltieg 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, hv absorption in it of the 
Department of llevenne and Agriculture. 'Ihc 
enlarged Department has been de^-ignated the 
DepsTtment of Kdneation, Health and l^ands. 
The Hoii’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad and 
Sn Giiia Shankar Bajpai are tlic present Member 
and Secretaiv, resncotively The Depirtment 
possesses an educitional adviser styled Edu- 
eitional Uoinmissioner The Present Educa- 
tional Cknnmissioner is Sir Geoige Anderson, 
Kt , c s I , c I E , M.A , who is an eminent 
educiitionist of wide experience and has served 
on several Commissions and Committees on 
ednciition in India. It is largely through his 
efforts that a Central Advuory Board of Bduca- 
Hon lias been established in India. The mam 
functions of the Board are to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas and a reservoir of information 
The first meeting of the Board was held in 
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December 1935. The most important question 
discussed by the Board was tliat of iiiieniploy- 
ment and educational reconstruction and a 
number of important and lar-rearhiiiK recom- 
mendations were made liy it in resrK^et to this 
matter It is to be hoped tlmt the actiMties 
of this Board will prove of great value to the 
development of education in India on right lines 
The constitution of the Board is as follows — 

The Hon’blc Member in cliaige of the DeiKiit- 
nient of Education, Health and J^nds 
(Chairman) 

The Educational (.‘ommissioner with the 
(»o\ernment of India 

Ten nominees of the Government of India 

One member (dected by the Gouiicil ot Slate 

Two members ehjcted by the ]^‘gHl.iti\e 
Assembly 

Three members nominated by the Iiiter- 
University Board, India 

One lepiesentativc of eaeh local Government 
(either the Minister foi I'idneation or his 
deputy or the Directoi of 1‘ublic Instiuc- 
tion or his deputy) 

There is also Secretary to the Board, wdio is 
apiKiinted by the Governnu'nt ol India 

Educational Services. — Until recently, the | 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services — (i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (n) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (w) the Subordinate Mducational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions — the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions- 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approxlmat.ely 50 ihu cent 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of Inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1012-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
servioe and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indlanisation of the superior 
e ducational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
'should on an average be 60 per cent, of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services in India. The Oommis- 
ir Ji.® commended that “ for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
oe made to the all-India services which operate 


in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments**. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that ** it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may In future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State**. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service which has 
had a brief but fine record will bo brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
In the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service ; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 

The new Provincial Educational Service'^, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These sdiemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of p.iy are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes — class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces that 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1919. Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not a I wavs tended towards service content- 
ment. But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provlnci'S 

Hartog Committee on Education. — The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory rommi^ision, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of edueation in India The report of 
the Committee, wliioh was published in 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document on tie present 
state of education in India. 

Lindsay Commission — Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the varjous problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr A 1). Lindsay, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1031. 
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Statistical Progress. 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 
the giowth and expansion of education in India. 


(a) Studknts. 


Year 

In Rceof 

;ni&ed Institutions 

In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised) 


Males 

I’eniales 

Total j 

Male- 

Females 

Total. 

19J1-22 

6,401,434 

1,340,842 

7,742,275 

6,962,979 

1,418,422 

8,381,401 

1026-27 

8,777,739 

1,761,611 

10,529,350 

9,315,140 

1,842,356 

11,157,496 

1027-28 

9,260,266 

1,899,890 

11,160,156 

9,778,737 

1,906,445 

11,775,222 

1928-29 

0 515,109 

2,032,388 

11,547,497 

10,028,086 

2,137,753 

12,165,889 

1929-30 

9,748,749 

2,149,853 

11,808,602 

10,256,014 

2,258,212 

12,515,128 

19.30-31 

9,796,683 

2,260,1 54 

12,056,837 

10,318,493 

2,876,693 

12,689,086 

1931-32 

9,732,937 

2,369,520 

12,12 .» ,466 

10,273,888 

2,402,649 

12,766,537 

1982-33 

9,715,753 

2,476,384 

12,192,137 

10,247,062 

2,606,470 

12,853,532 

1933-34 

0,866,619 

2,625,177 

12,491,796 

10,417,810 

2,75%0:)1 

13,172,890 


(6) EXPSNDITURB. 


Year. 

Total expenditure on 
education in British India. 

j 

Public Funds | 

Total 

■ 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1921-22 

11,49,61,178 

18,37,52,969 

1926-27 

15.59,28,968 

24,58,47,572 

1927-28 

16,45,80,015 

25,82,78,819 

1928-29 

17,12,24.514 

27,07,32.253 

1929-30 

17,50.03,644 

27,42,82,018 

1980-31 

17,99,26.248 

28,81,61,446 

1J31-82 

16,84,19,016 

27,18,56,622 

1932-33 

15,42 56,219 

25,78,75,868 

1933-34 . .... 

15,66,36,461 

26,17.65,186 
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In 1933>34 the total expenditure on 
education in British India amounted to 
Bs. 26,17,65,186 of which 43 8 per cent, came 
from Government funds 16.0 per cent, from 
District Board and Municipal funds 24 8 per 
cent, from fees and 15.4 per cent from all other 
sources. 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Rs. 20-15-3 as follows: to Government funds 
Rs. 0-2-11, to local funds Rs. 3-5-8, to fees 
Rs 5-3-0 and to other sources Rs 3-3-8. 


It may be noted that, out of a total of 9,530,380 
pupils m primary and secondary schools for 
boys, 3,858,177 pupils were enrolled in Class I 
or the lowest class alone. In the case of piimary 
and secondary schools for girls, the corresponding 
figures were 2,590,859 and 1,508,266 There is 
thus much wastage and stagnation in the lowest 
classes Efforts are being made in all provinces 
to check this wastage, but the evil cannot be 
eradicated so long as the number of single-teacher 
schools is not appreciably reduccti . 


The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them arc shown in the 
following table* — 


Number of Institutions. j Number of Scholars 


Types of Institutions. 

1933. 1 

1934. 

1933. 1 

1934. 

Recognised Institutions 





Universities 

16 

lb 

10,041 

10,702 

Arts Colleges 

252 

255 

75,329 

78,669 

I'rofcssional Colleges . . 

72 

69 

18,391 

18,917 

High Schools 

3,224 

3,356 

978,702 

1,007,544 

Middle Schools 

] 0,537 

10.574 

1,318,365 

1,314,720 

Primary Schools 

199,706 

200,9 ‘J4 

9,531,970 

9, '00,356 

Special Schools 

6,759 

6,648 

259,339 

254,828 

I'otal of Recognised Institutions 

220,566 

221,852 

12,192,137 

12,491,796 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,781 

34,87-* 

661,395 

681,094 

Grand total of all Institutions 

255,347 

256,724 

12,853,532 

13,172,890 

1 

- 

- - 

- 

— 


Primary Education.— The prnnary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities Jn recent jeais, 
eight provincial legislatures have passed 
1*1 unary Education Atts authorising ihe 
introduction of compulsory education by 
luial option All the Act*' are drafted 
on very similar lines If a local bexiy at 
» sjxjcial meeting convened for the jiiiipo^-e 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
uiit to Government, fdr approval, a scheme to 
m\e effect to Its decision. The scheme must 
be Within the means of the local body to carry 
out witli reasonable flnancial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com* 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provl- 
f'lon is made for prolonging the period. 1 ro- 
vision is also made in all toe Acts for the exem]^ 
tlon of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in eases 


I of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
,&(hool is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s liome. Ihe employment of children, 
jwho shouid be at school, is strictly forbidden 
land a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. Ihe Acts generally 
provide tliut, subject to the sanction of ttie local 
■ Government, education where compulsory shall 
,be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
:Act of 1920 contained such provision, but it 
I has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
' to be charged in schools under private manage- 
ment situated in areas where education is 
compulsory, reserving however a number cf free 
places for poor pupils in such schools in areas 
, where there are no free schools. Sucli in brief 
.are the ordinary provisions of toe various 
! provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
I not however shewn as yet any great alacrity 
dn availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
I ed them by these Acts. 
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Compulsory Primary Education. — The following; tables shows the urban and rural areas 
In which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1933-8 i : — 


Province 

Acts 

Areas under " Compulsion.” 

Urban 

Rural 

No of 
Villages 





areas. 

areas. 

in Rural 





areas. 

Madras . . 

r 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 
Piimary Education (District 

26 

7 

104 


Municipalities Act, 1918) 

4 



Bombay . . -J 

City of Bombay Primary Education 





Act, 1920 

1 



1 

Piimary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

150 

Bengal . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 <& 1 930 

1 



Primary Education Act, 1919 

36 



United J 

District Boards Primary Education 




Provinces. L 

Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1919 


24 

361 

I’unjab . . 

’57 

2,908 

6,238 

Biiiar and Orissa 

Piimaiy Education Act, 1919 

1 

2 

15 

Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

25 

431 

431 

and Berar 




Assam 

Primary Education Act, 1 926 



.... 

Delhi 

(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925) 

i 

"io 

14 


Total . 

157 

3,381 

7,303 


This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to Introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 

Secondary and High School Education.--- 

Some attempts have been made to give a 
gi eater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 
be two sides in secondary schools, '• one 
leading to the entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to lit youths for commercial 
and other non -literary pursuits.” Some 

years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been sucoessful. In more recent 
years tlie Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school jinal examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Kajputana, Central India and Gwalior. In 


the Ihinjab the scliool leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which recognises the schooishas no money where- 
with to Improve them : and the Department of 
Pubhc Instruction, which allots the Government 
orrants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
autliority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The mam defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studies. In oi^er to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
university. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
to Join the humbler occupation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
measure than at present. 
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Boy Scout 

Reconstruction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 1 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which met in Delhi 
in 1934. Its details have been worked out in 
greater detail in an important liesolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in the same year. The matter was also consi- 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which generally endorsed the views 
expressed by the Universities’ conference and 
suggested that expert aid should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the provinces, 

Anglo-Indian and European Education. — 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools The 
education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to considei 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote from the generai sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts are 
being made to bring these schools more Into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges. 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub- Committee of the Tlurd 
Indian Bound Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces ; and an Inter- Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
—The position of English as a foreign lanuagge 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Kair, the then 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernacidars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 

The main difficulty, however, is that school 
classes have often to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 

■J he problem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single provmce, if not for 
the whole of India. In this connexion, Mr. A. 
Batifl, I 0.8. , has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Script. 

_Boy Scout Movement— A happy develop, 
ment in recent years has been the spread of the | 


Movement, 


’ boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect in all provinces in creating amongst hoys 
an active sense of good discipline. 

It is gratifying that intimate contact being 
establishment between the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the Junior Red Cross and St. John’s 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
village conditions. 

Girl Guide Movement. — This movement is 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 

Medical Inspection.— Arrangements have 
been made for medical Inspection of scholars 
but progress lias been ham pered by the shortage 
of funds and tlie continued indifference of 
parents. In the United Provinces, schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department. In Madras, the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has been 
made a condition of iccognition that all secon- 
dary schools should introduce the scheme. 
In Burma, the grants-in-aid for medical 
inspection have been temporarily suspended on 
account of retrenchment, but most medical 
officers have continued the inspection of pupils 
without remuneration In Bihar & Orissa, certain 
posts of school medical officers were abolished 
in 1932, for the same reason, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them. There is, 
however, still netd for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases. 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangement exist not only for medical inspec- 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme is under 
contemplation. 

The activities of Junior Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly beneficial m improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 

Professional and Technical Education.— 
A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Ciirson at Pusa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work. Its buildings 
were seriously damaged by the Bih.ir e.iith- 
quakc in 1934 The Institute has therefore 
been transferred to New Delhi, where new build- 
ings are being constructed for it. Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been 
estaMished by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Syden- 
ham College ot Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and otliers by private 
bodies. Ttie most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
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to place these institutions under the control of i and iron work. There are two forest colleges 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
a number of engineering schools, th-ere are Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
Engineering Colleges at Jtoorkee,Sibpur, Poona, a Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
Madras, Eangoon, Patna and Benares each of metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and 
which except that at Koorkee is affiliated Metallurgical College at Benares which provides 
to a university. The engineering colieges a 4-year course leading to a B.Sc. degree in 
maintain a high standard and great pressure each subject. Provision has been made by the 
for admission is reported from several provinces. Government of India for the training of cadets 
There are schools of art in the larger towns for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
where not only architecture and the fine arts “ I.MMT.S. Dufferin has been stationed for 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery this purpose in Bombay waters. 

The following table shows in summary form the number of such mstitutions and of students 
attending them 



1933. 

1934. 

Type of Institution 

Institutions. 

j Students. 

Institutions, j 

1 

Students. 

I. Colleges — 

Training . . 

22 

1,590 

22 

1,696 

Law 

12 

7,232 

12 

7,274 

Medical 

11 

4,440 

10 

4,766 

Engineering 

7 

2,142 

872 

7 

2,121 

Agricultural 

8 

7 

819 

Commercial 

6 

2,082 

6 

2,686 

Forest 

«> 

66 

1 

58 

Veterinary 

' 4 

438 

4 

410 

Total 

72 

18,862 

69 

10,430 

II. Schools — ' 

Normal and Training 

592 

27,276 

582 , 

27,249 

Law . . . . . 

2 

113 

2 

140 

Medical .. 

32 

6,655 

33 

6,995 

Engineering . . . . | 

11 

1,926 


1,840 

Technical and Industrial. . 

451 

25,645 

468 

26,252 

Commei cial . . . . 

132 

5,411 

136 

5,849 

Agricultural . . . . 

12 

483 

12 

546 

Forest 

1 

68 

1 

57 

Schools of Art 

15 

2,128 

15 

2,1 57 

Total . , 

1,248 

69,705 

1,260 

71,085 

Gkanp Total .. 

1,320 1 

! 

88,567 

1 

1,329 

90,515 


Universities. 

The first University in India, that of was published in August 1919 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 xhe Commission gave detailed suggestions 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added, sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
rhese five universities were all of the afliliat- diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ing type. The Government of India had recog- meat of a unitary teaching University in Dacca 
nisedin their resolution of 1913 the necessity of These measures concerned only Bengal • but It 
creating new local teaching and residential generally recognised that some of the 
universities in addition to the existing affiliating criticism made by the Commlssionen admit 
universities. The developme nt of this policy of a wider application. Committees wer«* 
was accelerated by the strength of communal consequently appointed by the Universities m 
feeling and the growth of local and provincial Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
patriotism, leading to the establishment of a consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
number of teaching universities. The new United Provinces two committees were appoint 
type of universities has since been strongly ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitarv 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis- teaching University at Lucknow, the aecond to 
slon which has offered constructive proposals as consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
to the lines to be followed in university reform. Allahabad University and the creation of i' 

Calcutta University Commission. — ^The Board to control secondary and intermediate 
Ueport of the Calcutta University Commission 'education. 



The Punjab University Enquiry Committee was appointed in 1932 and submitted its report in the following year. The committee reported 
that ** the Universityis overburdened by the immense area of its jurisdiction and by the ever-increasing number of its students many of whom 
are ill-iitted for such education.** The mam recommendation was that the school system should be re-adjusted so that many pupils would be 
diverted at an earlier age to vocational and other forms of education. 


Universities in India, 
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Intermediate Colleges.-~-One Important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations haa been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of night schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notllication of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921, 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
Musiim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Eajputana, Central India and Gwalior. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab University. 

Inter-University Board.— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni. 
varsity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board. Its functions are 

(а) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of ioformatlon ,* 

(б) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

id) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their decrees, diplomas and 
examinations m other countries ; 


(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces 
sary, a common representative or representa* 
tives of India at Imperial or International con 
Cerencee on higher education; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(g) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy In India but It has done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. 

Education of Indian Women and Girls.— 
There is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
eoume for medical students. The Shroemati 
NathibaiDamodherThackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Earve. It Is a private! institution 
and is doing good pioneer work 
The All -India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Reform, whlcli holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. An Al.-India Women's Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in L930 a special oommittee 
to enquire into the feasibility of ept<»blishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
recommended the establishment of such a 
college “ on ab'^olutely new lioe^ which would 
syothesise the work of existing provincial 
colleges bv psvehologicnl research ”. Tiie pro- 
po'.al w).s adopted bv the A soui.ttion and a 
college, called the Lady Irwin College, has since 
been established in New Delhi. 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1933-34 


No. of Institutions. 


No of Scholars. 


1933. 


1934. 


1033. 


1934. 


liecognized Institutions — 

Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges . 

High Schools . . 
Middle Schools . . 

Primary Schools 
Special Schools 

Unrecognized institutions 


24 

24 

1,640 

1,817 

8 

9 

307 

341 

338 

358 

86,122 

92,430 

845 

891 

129,783 

140 043 

33,170 

34,054 

1,349,819 

1,409,388 

381 

386 

16,556 

17,520 

3,988 

3,794 

93,796 

88,444 

38,754 

39,616 

1,678,023 

1,749,983 


Total 
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* Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas.) 



(Ill, Dutnbulion of Scholars in Recognised InstUtUions, 1934. 

No. OP SCHOLAKS IN INSTITUTIONS FOR MALES. 




Average Annual cost per Scholar. 
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Expenditure on Education, 



SdS administered area,). 
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Education in the Army.— 1 he Army to 
IiKliaiimlert-ake^the pe8XK>n*<il»l|ltvof the educa- 
tion ot cPituln '^p<•tion^ ot the coiiiiniinitv It- 
acttviti* 8a re direi-terl into vanoiia cliannel« with 
c rtain dcfiniti* objects, which may be summuria 
eJ as foliowi — 

^t) I he education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in onier to 

{a) develop hl& training faculties ; 

(b) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 

employment on his return to civil life. 

(tt) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(ttt) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

{iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Eoyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

Doom School — The efforts of the Indian 
Public Schools Society, which owes its origin 
to the initiative and enthusiasm of the late 
Mr S B. Das, have culminated m the establish- 
ment of a School at Eehra Dun I’hc school 
will attempt to develop, in an atrnosidieie of 
Indian culture and social enviionmcnt, the 
best features of English Public Schools It 
A\as oiieiided by His Excellency the Viceroy 
(Lord Willmgdon) in October, IPS.") The 
Society lias been fortunate in securing the ('hand 
Jiagh Estate at Dehra Dun for the location of 
I lit school In February, 1936, there weic 


188 boys in the school, who were distributed 
between three houses Mr. A E Foot, who was 
formerly a master at Eton, has been apiKunted 
as headmaster , he Is assisted by fourteen 
masters, of whom five have been appointi'd from 
England The Board of Management of the 
Society includes the Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce 
{Chairman), the Hon'ble Sir Jagdish Ih-asad, 
the Hon’ble Malik Sir Feroze K.han Noon, 
Sir Pheroze Setlma, Sir George Anderson and 
Mj M W. Ycatts, i c s {Honorary Secretary). 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 13,172,890 
scholars being educated in India 681,094 are 
classed as attending 'private* or * unrecog- 
nised * institutions. Some of these institution! 
are of importance. The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir RabindraNath Tagore's school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame ; and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known There is also an Indian Women’s 
University at I'oona, to which reference has 
l)cen made under the education of Indian 
women ami girls This University provides 
instruction through the medium of vernacular, 
English, being, how(‘Vcr, a compulsory subject. 
Four colleges aie affiliated to the University, 
which are situated at Bombay, Poona, Ahme- 
datiad and Baroda Connected with evp»-y big 
mosque in northern India theie is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dor-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a religious or 
* national ’ atmosphere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
8cout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — ^training them m habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

Indian Headquarters. 

Chief Scout for India — His Excellency The 
'St Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow, j 
!' , o.M.s I., q.m:.t.e. 

Chief Commissioner . — Captain Nawab Sir 
I -M ohammad Ahmad Said Khan, K.c s.i , K C.I.B., 
h' B , of Chhatari. 


Deputy Chief Commissioner . — ^Rai Sahib 

G Dutta. 

General Secretary for India. — N. N. Bhose 
Esq , B.A. (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, D 0.0. 

Travelling Secretary for India — G. T. J 
ITiaddaeus, Esq., B A., D.O.O. (S. & R.) ; Ak. L. 
(for India). 

Headquarters Council for India . — 

Prendent . — Tlie Cliicf Scout for India 

Chairman — The Chief Commissioner(cx-officio). 
Members — The Treasurer (ex-oflacio). 

The Deputy Chief Commissioners 
(e.x-ofticio) 

Six Membci. selected by the Provincial 
Delegates to the Triennial All- India 
Conference. 

Six members elected by State 
Delegates to tlie Triennial All- 
India Conference. 

Secretary — The General Secretary (cx-offloio) 
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Boy Scouts. 


General Headquarters — Census 1935. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Bural Poverty. — The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, official and non-official, that have 
been made of the income jier head of population 
m India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking! 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average j 
income of an agriculurist in British India docs | 
not work out at a higher figure than Ks. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take into account the 
predominance of the agricultural population in 
India. In 1891 61 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture, this 
percentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 per cent, 
in 1021 , in 1931, the percentage has fallen 
a little to 67. The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to be an 
industry worked for profit , the cultivator 
labours not for a not return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average holding 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 persons is too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 5 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years. These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extern, 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country about 16 per cent, only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks oi wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure ot 
crops, owing to drought and floods and pests, 
coupled with the low vitality and high moitaliiy 
of the live stock, render the economic position 
of the culti\ator worse still. The inadequacy 
pf the subsidiary occupations to supplement 
the slender income from agriculture contributes 
further to his extreme economic weakness 
He has sufHclcnt spare time on his hands to 
devote himself to subsidiary occupations but 
he has been exposed to the full blast of competi- 
tion of forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from or been wiped 
out by the competition of machine-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him poweifully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries. In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist haa another serious handicap in this that 
he is largely iUiUrmte. The percentage of literacy 


in India is still very low being only 8 per cent, 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of general 
education. All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hoiieless indebtedneM of 
the cultivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Ks 900 orores. 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has l>een there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 60 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however, 
that wc notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
increase to their successors. Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
have furthei been held forth as the reasons foi 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature oi the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement. — It is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to And 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also fur periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation In the 
country-side has driven him Into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
iradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive. 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed in the next year 
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by the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans repayable by 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest 
for improvements and also for current agricul- . 
tural needs. In 1892 Sir Frederick Nicholson 
submitted a report to the Madras Government 
on the possibility of introducing land and agri- 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
by him was continued by Mr. Dupernex of the 
U P., in his “ Peoples’’^ Banks for Northern 
India”. The caste system of the Hindus had 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples* natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhta of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. The Government of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1904 The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing m the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies following the Raiffeisen system 
in Germany, though it permitted urban 
societies to choose the Schulze- Delitzch model. 
The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special offioers called Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty it would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and in general to sec that 
the societies worked well. The seed thus sown 
has grown to-day in the course ol 3C years into 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
in many directions. In spite of several weak 
nesses in the co-operative movement in India 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
lias been a powerful instrument towards the 
awakening of the country-side and has led to a 
steady improvement in various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
leliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an orgamzed plan, rounding of angularities 
arc great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
chools for political and civic education. Since 
the launcliing of the movement in 1904, 
tliere have been amendments of the co- 
‘ perative law and committees and commissions, 
ut enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 
further lines of action. These we shall note 
Liter on. ! 

Growth of Co-operation. — In the first few 
' ears of the movement the number of societies 
tfrew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 


number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are 92,467 agricultural 
societies and about 11,124 non-agrlcultural ones. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces. It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies — while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with over 21,000 
societies stands first in the number of societies 
(91) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 47. 
The progress in smaller areas, like Goorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory In view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 125 and 118 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopai and Gwaiior lead in this matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress. Even more instructive are 
the figures in Table 2 The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1934 at 43 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that more than two crores of the 
people of India are oemg served by this move- 
ment. There is no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a largo percentage of the population 
affected by it. Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies (30) per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 26 8, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter. This shows that the size of societies 
vanes in different provinces and that Bombay, 
wliile having a s mailer number of societies, has a 
larger average oi membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 76 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 44 5. Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Goorg, 
Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory. There Is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
that is being done and of the benefits wldch are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their working capital 
than from merely the number of members. In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement. 
From about Rs. 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at about Rs. 90 
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crores. It is i)leasinK to note from Table 3 
that this large sum has been derived mostly 
from non-Government sources. The share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Hs. 35 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members* 
own money. The provincial or central banks 
and other societits contribute a little less— 30 
crores while the non-members or the outside 

? )ublic contribute about 30 crores. This latter 
tern shows to a remarkable extent tlie growth 
of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States gives us a 
further insight into the progress made in, 
this direction by the co-operative movement 
in different parts of India. The Punjab leads 
in this respect also with 125 annas per head of 
population while Bombay comes next with 118. 
Madras and Bengal fall behind with 55 and 56 
respectively. Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
Merwara comes out first with 144 annas per 
head of population while Coorg follows with 
107. Of the Indian States, Indore takes 
the first place with 88, while Mysore, Baroda 
and Bhopal follow with 53, 51, 48 res- 
pectively Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of about 16 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society. It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures in the tables that there 
has been very rapid progress in the number 
of societies, in their membership and in the 
working capital of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects 
with Bombay coming close behind. The 
smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate m all 
the provinces and States while non-agricultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development. While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in the country. 

Financial Structure of the Movement.— 

Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
proportion is rural. The rural credit society 
has, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. The 
original Idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
available to the needy the surplus of the weil-to 
do brethren through the medium of the society- 
but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 


needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
suflftcient, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
either from members or locally. The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
Society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
Central banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district head-quarters in order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies. Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
head-quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available largei 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
largely composed of three parts — (i) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (ii) the central financing 
agencies, and (^^l) the provincial banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank. So far, however, 
such an All-lndia Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Brovincial Co-operative Banks' 
Association. 

Agricultural Credit Societies —The suc- 
cess of these societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is therefore limited ; but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
is unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he lilmself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a mon^ 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
imUmitcd liability Is the great instrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character t 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that | 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation | 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either | 
swim or sink together. To secure success, I 
therefore, the proper selection of members is J 
of the utmost importance; and it has been ' 
unfortunate that in India this has not been in 
practice as well kept in view as it should have 
been, in the eager desire to promote the forma- 
tion of more and yet more societies. 
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Credit is a Messing only if turned to productive 
[uGCount ; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
jt is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but it would only impoverish the consumer 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
Ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agricul- 
tiUrist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
^^eddlngs and funerals. He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
])ast savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a jierpetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself. He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine ot his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in has 
methods Under such circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the purpo'^e 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
< arciully that the loan when sanctioned is u'sed 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is in this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultuial credit society 
are raised from entianco fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared with the financial requirements of 
tlie members. The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
•iiid the soundness and the stability of its financml 
position. The ideal placed before these societies 
IS the development of members* defiosits to the 
evtent of making the society financially self- 
sufficient. These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and arc, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
A\here made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where it forms about i of the total working 
capital. Loans from central banks therefore 
turnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial i>roportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
tnd thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
i>ad debts and losses on the realisation of certam 
isscts such as by investment depreciation, 
•he general practice in regard to the use of 
*he reserve fund in the business of the 
' )( u ties is that it is used as ordinary working 
'upital. 

The funds collected by the agricultural credit 
"cieties in India at present are by no means 
f^t'ghgible , They aggregate to about 34 orores 


of rupees. Their financial position as on the 
30th of June 1933 stood thus . — 

In thousands 
of rupees. 


Share capital . . . . 4,37,19 

Reserve Fund . . . . 8,56,40 

Deposits 3,15,57 

Loans 17 89,62 

Total Working Capital . . 33,98,78 


The figures show that these tiny agri<jultural 
societies in India work with over Rs. 16 crores 
of their own capital (including members’ deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs. 18 crores. The owned 
capital was thus about 47 per cent, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

Central Financing Agencies. — The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-opcrativo 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
necessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Aet II of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the solo object of financing societies Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces. The func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required e.apital to the primary 
societies but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide j^roper guidance and inspection over 
them On the 30th June 1934 the number of 
central banks was 603. 

There are four main sources from which a 
central bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1933-34 at 30*9 crores: (a) Share 
capital, (&) Reserve, (c) Deposits, (rf) Loans. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the ovraed resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and jirovlde the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1933-34 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs. 18*4 crores, and from primary 
societies to Rs. 3*1 crores. Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
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long. In addition to funds obtained by deposits, 
central banks raise loans either from outside 
banks from other central banks, from the local 
provincial bank or from Government. The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1033- <4 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Ks. 3 0 crorcs and from Government Rs. 40 
lakhs. E.xcepting in Burma and recently in 
Bombjy in conne'tion with land mortgage 
banking operations central banks in 
other provinces of British India do not directly 
borrow loans from Government; the central 
banks of Indian States, excepting Mysore, do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most important 
item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank Tliis 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, tlierefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they roly for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1933-34 was Rs. 99 lakhs chicfiy in the Punjab. 
Bombay and Madras This practice, however, is 
graduaflv being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
serve as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1933-34 amounted to over 
Rs. 8.4 crorcs. 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits of the 603 central 
banks of the countrv during the year 1033-34 
amounted to Rs. 40 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Rs. 31 crores ; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 3 to 10 per cent, in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent, per annum. 

Provincial Co-operative Banks.— In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
as Buen. The Bank in Burma being in liquida- 
tion, there are nine such institutions in all out of 


which, seven are in British India amd two in the 
Indian States. The constitutions of thesf 
institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
central banks and provincialization of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks. 

All apex banks both in Briti^ India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and In some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in general 
sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1933-34.— 


Provincial Banks, 1933-34. 


Working Capital — 

In thousands 
of rupees. 

Sliarc Capital 


67,75 

Reserve and other funds . . 


62,51 

Deposits and loans— 

from individuals 


4,97,02 

from Provincial and Central 
banks 

3,97,31 

from societies 


64,34 ! 

from Government 

.. 

11,22 j 

Total 

, , 

11,01,06 1 

Loans made during the year to — 

Individuals 


3,86,14 

Banks and societies 


2,20,69 j 

Total 


6,06,83 

Loans due by — i 

Individuals . . 


8,00 

Banks and societies 

.. 

4,20,70 

Total 

. . 

4,28,70 ! 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of tne apex « 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and di^dends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants^ The provincial ; 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have j 
floated long-term debentures. The ^mbay ; 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 
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of Es. 9 8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- credit society is undoubtedly the promptness 
aised as a trustee security. The bank at Madras in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
hasfloateddebenturesofthe value of 2.18 lakhs this respect that one has to recognise that in 
on the security of a floating charge of the general India, the societies have not attained any very 
.issets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has great measuie of success. On the 30th June 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 1931, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 
in every banking institution, these banks also amounted to Rs. 13,01,26,983 as compared 
.ire frequently troubled with surpluses and with Rs. 13,00,76,37(5 the year before ; the 
(Icflcits, though at different times in the different working capital of the agricultural societies 
institutions. There is therefore interlending was Es. 33,98,77,947 ; the loans due by 
of surplus funds between these apex banks, individuals were Es. 27,03, < 7,921. The 
and during the period of Portage of funds, overdue loans were therefore 38 per cent, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing banks, of the working capital and 48 per cent, of the 
and some of them call for special season deposits total loans due by individuals. The position 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide is however rend eied more serious when one re- 
over the period of shortage. The All-India alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
Provincial Cio-operative Banks' Association by book entries and extensions of the date of 
enables the member banks to ascertain which repayment and in some cases, by the farmers’ 
of them are surplusing in the period and by borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society’s 
rorrespoudence to arrange for inter-provincial dues and that the percentages represent merely 
borrowings. an average for all-India. The following table 

Overdues.-Among the most important tests tmiT 
(ii the success or otherwise of a co-operative i JJ4. 

Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1933-34. 

(in lakhs of rupees.) 


Province. 

Working 

Capital 

Loans due 
by indivi- 
duals 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 

Working Tx)ans due. 

capital. 

Madras 

5,20 

4,20 

2,53 

49 

60 

Bombay 

4,12 

3,')0 

1,63 

40 

47 

Bengal 

5,93 

4,27 

8,41 

58 

82 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2,13 

1,(58 

1,20 

56 

71 

United Provinces . 

1,00 

74 

49 

49 

66 

i’unjab 

8,60 

0,89 

37 

4 

5 

Burma 

1,19 

84 

49 

41 

58 

Central Provinces and 






Berar 

1,56 

1,25 

1,00 

60 

80 

Assam 

33 

23 

22 

67 

96 

aiysore . . , 

54 

50 

25 

46 

50 

baroda 

36 

30 

12 

33 

40 

Hyderabad 

88 

62 

54 

61 

87 

Cwahor 

28 

48 

39 

1,39 

81 

Kaslimir 

60 

45 

7 

12 

16 

Travancore 

37 

31 

18 

49 

58 

ethers . . . . 

90 

77 

12 

13 

16 

Total .. 

33,99 

27,03 

13,01 

38 

48 


I'he position has since June 1933 grown more , phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
J''*rious, since the fall of prices of agricultural | of the co-operative movement are chiefly to be 
I'ruduce and the world crisis and trade depres- j found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
Jjou have reduced the repaying capacity of} repaying capacity of the borrowing member, 
tlie agricultural borrower considerably and , in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
uicreased the terrible load of overdue loans in 1 perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 

I *ial credit societies. This continued growth ' or for the redemption of old debts and generally 

I I overdue loans is an ominous portent and in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
I'dects very badly on the soundness of the co- industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes 
' ijcrative structure. The loans having been stated in the loan applications and the absence 
>' tsod on the basis of the assets of members, the of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 
' Limate solvency of the societies is beyond by the members, which must be the case, where 
^ ’Pute, but severe pressure on members and the almost every member is a borrower or a surety 

lisequent wholesale liquidation of societies to other borrowers and where the societies are 
''»uld react very seriously both politically and composed almost wholly of the needy section 
e uriomically. The causes that have led to this of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
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remissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulter, even when he is 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overdues. 
llie central financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organising 
new credit societies. 

Land Mortgage Banks. — The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multl- 

{ )lication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
acilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
tiie redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of tlie movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpo le for loans is largely re^msible 
for increasing the load yet further Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even tlut in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employ^ to retleem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
threshing floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are s till enjoyed by the sowcar, 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 
However, under the circumstances, the claiifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
Important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 


settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those, who have alreadv given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 

There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of bonowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German Landschaften The commercial type 
IS represented by the Credit Fonder of France, 
which works for pioflt and declares dividends 
I The third type — the quasi co-operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis ’J’he banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non-borrowing 
I individuals for attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
I efficient management. 

At present there are 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. Two of thete 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has 15 land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their operations. Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a cential land 
mortgage bank has been started recently It is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemj)- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in sjjecial cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive develop 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry, the 
redemption is impracticable and Illusory. Th» 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes, there 
will have to be in the provinces central laml 
mortgage banks as in Madras and in Bomba> 
Government will have also to render assistant 
to these institutions for the success of tlu 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing tin 
interest as in the Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, though in special case - 
there would not be much harm in the Govern- 
ment purchasing debentures of a certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is tin 
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insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
li.ibility credit society, the insistence in the 
r ise of a land mortgage bank with limited 
iMbility IS on the capacity and business habits 
(ii the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
\aluation of security, careful investigation of 
titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the eflacient 
management of aifairs. 

Propaganda, Education and Training. — 

In the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Registrar to carry on propaganda and 
organize co-operative societies For this purpose 
the assistance of non-olflcial honorary workers 
was imperative and in the various provinces 
I .1 band of such workers was brought into exis- 
! t( nee, who as honorary organisers ot the district 
I (»r talukas actively co-operated with the ollicials 
I in carrying on jiropaganda, organising new] 

I societies as a result thereof and looking after 
I tlic societies so started in some measure With 
the rajiid growth of co-operative societies, 
however, it was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
i>arry on work by the non-oillcials in a more 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various pro- 
vinces In some provinces, like Bombay, these 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisi'rs and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became jirovincial unions of 
< o-ofierative societies In some provinces, like 
Ihhar and Orissa, they Ix'came iederations of 
co-operative societies, while m others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
oiganisation societies. Whatever the exact 
torm assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same m 
all provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
locussing of nou-offielal co-oporative opinion 
oil the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time. They 
have come to be regarded in an ever increa- 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side penormmg more 1 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank with the central 
banks and banking unions rejiresenting the 
linaiicial side and as such concerned more with 
the linancmg of the movement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
rt'prescnting the propagandist side and as such 
< oneerned more with educating jiopular opinion 
and representing non-otlicial views to the authori- 
ty « A few years back, the All-India Co- 
oiierative Institutes’ Association was established, 
vMth a view to co-ordinate the activities 
oi the provincial institutes, to formulate 
uori-ofticial co-operative opinion on important 
H operative problems from time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-operative 
lii'Tature. 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
b ' ndicaps to the successful working of co-opera- 
t’ *' societies was the ignorance of the members 
‘‘ I'l the absence of trained men as offlce-lxmrcrs 
<0 societies. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
I' (wever, has been found too big a problem for 
t u'^'C institutes and they have, therefore, at- 


tempted only to sprea d knowledge of co-operation 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
societies and to train up the office-bearers in 
various ways. Education has thus develofied 
into an important function of these institutes 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suit^ible lor different types 
of workers an<i employees of co-operative 
societies. In the Punjab, however, co-operative 
education has been organised by the Co-ofierative 
Department, though the Punjab Co-operative 
Union renders active assistance therein. In Bihar 
and Orissa a permanent Co-operative Training 
Institute has been established at Sa hour in the 
Bhagalpur Division which is controlled by a go- 
i verning body which includes the Registrar, and a 
few representatives of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion. Madras has organised 6 training institutes. 
In the United Provinces, Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, arrangements for co-operative training 
and education have not yet been properly made, 
though there also it is the Department assisted 
by the provincial union which organises the 
training classes. The need for proper co-opera- 
tive training and education has been felt in an 
increasing degree m recent years and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
co-oi)erative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
tive College for the higher training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies. No action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, but there 
IS no doubt whatever ''hat any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative societies 
in the country must iiudude a proper organisation 
of co-operative edmsation not only for the office- 
bearers of societies or the managers and insiiec- 
tors of central and provincial banks but also 
for the insjx'ctors, auditors and assistant regis- 
trars of the co-operative departments. The 
Government ot India hive for the last two 
yeirshave placed at the disposal of each of 
the Provincial GovernmentB about one lakh ot 
rupees whicli were being dc'votcd to a better 
(iiganisation of co-operative training and 
I education loi the staff of the co-operative 
I departments as also ot other institutionb. 

In some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in discharging the 
Registrar’s statutory function of the audit of 
societies and the Second All-lndia Co-operative 
Institutes’ Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) in 1931 also expressed an opinion that 
the Registrar’s statutory obligation in this 
matter could be discharged by a system of 
licensing and that audit should be a function 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through 
the prov medal unions be accepted, it will natu- 
rally follow that they will also have to assume 
the responsibility for supervision of the co- 
operative societies The departmental audit 
or inspection by the central banks cannot 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, 
which to be effective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or , union is obviously 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient 
supervision. The combination of the functions 
of audit and of sujiervision as suggested by the 
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village uplift and carried on an intennlve 
propaganda in that behalf which has led to 
the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
work is being carried on earnestly by District 
Committees under the guidance of the District 
Collectors, the work being co-ordinated by Divi- 
sional offloers. The Punjab has appointed Mr. 
Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
Kiiral Keconstructiun and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment, and it appears that all 
provineial Governments are devoting consider- 
able thought to this very important work. 

Better Livintf Societies. — The Punjab has 
beenresponslblcfor introducing this very desir- 
able type of co-operative society to promote 
better living among its members. There are 
about 800 sueh societies in that province and 

S have been doing quite important work in 
• own way The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year, violation of which is punishable 
with fine under the by-laws Though these 
societies in the first instance have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinops expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters , so 
that apart from saving to their members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they are contiibuting 
to the general village uplift in some measure 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, some have induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village. It is 
earnestly hoped that such better living societies 
will be started in large numbers in the various 
provinces of Inuia or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better living be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist. 

Urban Credit Societies. — While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted two classes of societies, — rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also At present 
there are in all 11,118 non-agricultural societies 
with a memliership of 13,19,151. Of these, 
5,319 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 
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small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance of People's 
Co-operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns. The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the absence of any 
industrial co-ojierative bank, it is also for the 
peoples' bank to finance small Industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
18 the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, intheliombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples* banks. In 
Madras there are 1,074 non-agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has 1,000 unlimited 
liability societies and only 107 with limited 
liability Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples* banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
500 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines. The question of starting 
Peoples’ Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken in band. In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of Us. 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples’ bank in every taluka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
there is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies. 
Peoples' banks are a repository of peoples’ 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it IS quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty large. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the Slat March 1932 
there were 91 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful The total membership was 
1,39,379, the working capital was Es. 3,57,60,-347 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rs. 19 , 44,622 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has lieen a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement in India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay’s example in thi^ 
direction. 

An important variant of the urban co-operatlvi 
society is the Thrift Society The systen 
adopted is to collect regular savings every monttv 
for a continuous period of two to four years 
Invest the collected amount to the best ad vantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at th* 
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end of the term with interest. In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not exceeding a 
certain fixed proportion, usually i of the deposits. 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters 
There are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen. Becently however 
Life Insurance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Rs. 150 to Rs. 600 and that 
loo without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies lor larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies. 
It has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a business of over Rs. 20 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
‘'inall policies, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society — 
lias started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Rs. 20 lacs. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. Ttiis Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other tlian 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
• 1 '' for agricultural ones m order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned fiorn the sowcars. 
Ill 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
cperatlon was appointed and its report in 1915 
It'd to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
vihole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
r< ‘payment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
tliose societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
Id co-operation were sought to be eliminated. 
1 lom this time onwards the share of non-officials 
m the movement assumed increasing importance 
and It came to be realized that for the success 
'd the movement, deofiAcializing of the same was 
nnessary. The Government of India Act of 
I 'd 9 made co-operation a provincial transferred 
^ubject and the local Governments were left 
irte to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require- 
m .nts. 

J’he steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 

f d for attending to this very important matter 


in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various provinces, 
in some cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village tlirough their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 


The steady progress oi the movement — some- 
times even too rapid — for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults m repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera-* 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tuted in various provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary ^o have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
tor the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation The powers 
conferred ujion the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras and Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies’ 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
[from time ti> time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“ better living, better business and better 
methods of production” as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
ot 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932. Bihar and 
Orissa has also now passed a similar (Jo-operative 
Act of its own recently. The progress of the 
movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 
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The iioii*cx'edit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
he former is slowly gathering force in the Bhax)e 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattic insurance societies in 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable Instance of the 
co-operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has lieen successfully attempted through co- 
operation. In the non-agricultural non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans* 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. 

In 1926, the Royal Commission on Aqriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — though an Important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Kecently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
Inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
Kmall industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
lacilitles have been examined, while the need 
f ir separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C. P., U P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Eoyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to bo met. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a com- 
mittee which has published its report last year, 
'riie Government of Bombay convened in June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non-official Co-op< rators to discuss the problems 
that confronted the Movement in Bombay 
As a result of this Conference, throe Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best wav to help the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis. I’hese Committees have 
not yet submitted their reports, but there is 
little doubt that their recommendations would 
lead to a tightening up of supervision, an exten- 
sion of land mortgage banking and efforts to 
meet the growth of overdue loans. 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Govemiueut 
of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934. This Conference was unique in so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 


of Co-operative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but it 
also included some mhiisters in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the provinces 
and a representative of each of the two All-India 
Co-operative organisations — the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion. This Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co-operative Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
m more provinces than one It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development ot land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co-operative Board under the 
Imperial Government with a small establishment 
to bnng about a closer eo-ordination of work 
between the different provmces and States of 
India. This last suggestion has met with some 
opposition, since after the provincialisation ot 
Co-operation under the Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provmces do not much fancy the 
imiiosition ot control from the centre And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong m the 
idea of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearing house for authentic information and 
stimulate progress through a caretul study of 
experiments and efforts in jiarticular areas and 
drawing attention oi other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in Introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement In some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made considera- 
ble progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Piovinces. 

The landmarks in the lustory of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India are , the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 , the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 , the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 , the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 , the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agiiculture, 1928 ; Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931 ; and marketing surveys, debt 
conciliation schemes and land mortgage bankmg 

The movement has thus developed rapidlj 
and the stages of its evolution may be briellj 
summarised as — agricultural credit , urban 
credit; central ere dit organisations, apex co-opera- 
tive banks ; propaganda by non-offlcials ; non- 
credit agricultural co-opcration ; urban co- 
operative banking; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes , land mortgage banks , 
co-operative education , rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement; organisation oi 
supervision over primary societies and rural 
reconstruction. 
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Statistics of Co-operation, 


Table No. 4. 

OTpsTdiiom of Co-opercUive Societies, 1933- 84. 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 



Provincial 

Central 

Agricultural 

Societies. 

Non-Agri- 

cultural 

Societies. 


Banks. 

Banks. 

Credit 

Non- 

Crodit 

Credit. 

Non- 

Credit. 

Number 

10 

603 

78,758 

13,468 

5,319 

1 5,799 

Working Capital : — 







Share Capital 

07,75 

2,89,84 

4,37,19 

5,17,11 

Loans and deposits held from — 







Members 

Non-Members 

j- 4,97,92 

18 43,13 1 

1,07,92 

1,47,65 

6,12,40 

4,77,69 

Societies 

64,84 

3,14,15 

23,13 

11,10 

Provincial or Central Ranks 

8,97,31 

2,97,78 

17,47 

,61 

1,13,81 

Government 

11,22 

48,93 

19,88 

63,77 

Reserve an<l c ther Funds . 

62,51 

2,93,17 

8,56,40 

1,89,80 

Total 

11,01,05 

30,81,00 

33,98,78 

19,85,74 

Loans made during the year to — 







Individuals 

3,86,14 

99,44 

, 4,20,82 

12,17,80 

Banks and Societies 

2,20,69 

8,38,77 

74,10 

1,18,49 

Loans due by — 







Individuals 

8,00 

68,71 

27,03,08 

14,51,23 

Of which overdue 



13,11,27 

2,29,08 

Banks and Societies 

4,20,70 

20,65,11 

88,58 

73,00 

Profits 

13,33 

40,16 

1,41,64 

67,72 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AORIOrLTUKAL AND HORTIOULTCItAL SOCIETY 
(THE UOYAL) OF INDIA (Calcutta). — Founded 
1820. A Class Annual subscription Es. 32. En- 
trance f ee Es. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Es. 12. Secretary : S Percy- Lancaster, P.L.B., 
M.R.A.B. 1, Alipore Eoad, Alipore. 

AGEI-nORTICULTUEAL SOCIETY OP BURMA.— 
Superintendent . T P Joyce, Agn-Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Kandawglay, Eangoon. 

Agri-Borticultdral Society op Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members In Class A Its. 7, in Class B Es. 3. 
President. H. E The Governor of Madras; 
Chairman: Mr C. A Henderson, ics 
ZZon. Secretary: Mr. B. S Nirody, ba 
Uon. Treasurer Mr IT A Buller, Teynampct, 
S. W. Madras. 

A nthropolooical Society op Bombay- 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a Joumal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Es 10 President : M P Maaani,MA 
Jim Secretary Dr. N. A. Thoothi, B A , 
1) Phil. (Oxon ). Office Address : 172, Hornby 
Eoad, Bombay. 

liENARES MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society *’ in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Es 10. Annual sub- 
scription Es 12 (liesident members) and Es 5 
(non-resident members). President Dr 
Lakshmi Earayan, M.A., D.Sc.; Seeidaiy 
Prof. Chandi Prasad, m.a., b.sc. ; Treasurer 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, M A., B sc. 22. 
Sanpura, Bo iares City. 

I»HANDAEKAR ORIENTAL EESBAROH INSTITUTE, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir E. O. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
^hc methods of research and to act as an 
"■formation bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir E G Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
■ifter his demise handed over by his executors ' 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since the Ist 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
Mve transferred to the custody of the Institute 


the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu* 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
CoDegc, together with a maintenance grant of 
Bb. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a prrant of Es. 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B. S. S. and 
the Government Oriental Series. 'J’he 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahahharata 
critically Dr V S. Sukthan- 

kar), at the request of the Chiel of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Es one 
lakli for that purpose. Grants arc being 
received from tlie Government of India 
(Es. 4,000 a year), the University of Bombay 
(Es. 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Es 6,000 a year), Burma, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), Baruda and Mysore as w’ell as 
several Southern Mahratta States. The 
Institute has a Journal called “Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute” 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and tlie presidency of Sir E. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, tlie Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society. Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pah, Ardhamagadhi 
and Ancient Indian (Culture. Lectures by 
Eminent scholars are also delivered occa- 
.sionally. Membership dues Es 10 a year or 
Es 100 (ompounded lor hie Members 
can, subject to certain conditions, borrow 
books from the library and get the 
“Annals” iree and other piildieatioiis (a 
list co\eiing aliout 100 titles sent free iijion 
reijnest ) at '*oTieession rates Secretary 
Dr. V S SukthaiiKar, M A , rli D. 

The Biiarata Itihasa Sansiiodiiaka Manbala, 
Poona — I'bunded m 1910 by the late Mr. V. 
X. Eajwade and Sardar K. (i. Mehendale and 
registered under Act XX t of 1860 m 1910 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Persian and Marathi 
histoiical papers owned bv any private 
society Has a rare oollection of about a 
thousand Indian jmntings, maintains a 
com cabinet and an aimoury of old weapons 
Has a section for Gojiper jilates, sculptuie 
and archaeology and lias a library of rare books 
Holds fortnightly and annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on original documents 
are presented, discussed and afterwards 
published them H as published 5 volumes of 

original historical letters and other historical 
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and literary books whose total number 
exceeds 75 Conducts o quarterly journal 
devoted to research. Work done niostI> 
in Marathi, has eolebiated the Hilvoi jubilee 
bv calling an all- India Modern History 
Congress and is shortly publishing a 
Commemoration volume. Depends entirely 
on public subscriptions Is supported by 
many chiefs, Jahagirdars. Sardars and the 
public. The late T>r .T E Abbotof New Jcisey, 

U. S A , left by will a gift of 30,000 dollars 
to the Mandala for buildings and other 
purposes. Annual membershij) fees for various 
classes are lls 3, 6, 12, 25, 125 and 300 which 
can be compounded for life by pa>ing ten 
times the annual subscription of a particular 
class In a single vear Pre'tuleni Mr C V. 
Vaidya, M.A., LL n , Vi rp- Presidents * Mi N 
C Kclkar, B A., LL u , Shnmant Hnlasaheb 
Pant Pratimdhi, n a , Jtiilcr of Amidh 
Secretaries Prof D V Potdai, b A., Saidar 
G. N. Mujumdar, (' i k Treasurer Mi A V 
Patwiirdhan, b.a , headers Mr S N. .loshi 
and Mr. G. H Khnre Address 312-13, 
Sadashiy Peth, Poona C'ltv. 

Bombay Art Society.— Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and ot her 
works of Art. Annual e>hlbition usually 
held every January Annual subscription 
lls. 10 ; Life member Rs. 100. Jlon Secretary: 

V, V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office Sec retanat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Scicneis and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Bs. 00. Secretary: 
J, 8. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union —Founded 1883 to 
promote inendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences botweem its members 
and to inaintam the interest and status of the 
medical prolcssioii m Bonibay and the Presi- 
dency. Tlie Entrance Fee tor llesidcnt 
members Its 5, monthly subsciiidion lls. 2, 
Absent members He 1, and non-resident 
members yearly subscription lls 5 President 
Dr. J. E. Spencer Viee-Presidents' Dr. 
S. J. Mehcrhomji and 1) H Dudha. 
Bon. Treasurer : Dr. R D. 1’. Mody. Uon 
Librarians . Dr. V. B Dcsai and Dr K. S 
Bharucha. Bon. Secretaries Dr. Sorab J. 
Popat and Dr. M. B 'J'bakore Blavutsky 
Lodge Building, French Budge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1800) — Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches. Gl’he Society has a incmburshiii 
of about 1,400 all over the y oild and a museum 
with a representative collection of tlie different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with tlie management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been tran'^ferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
at varying times during tlie year whicli 


contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local liste of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be liorrowed under special arrangement by 
inemiiers residing in tlie inofmssil The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members 
Annual subscription Rs 25. Entrance fee 
Rs 10 Patrons H E. The Viceroy of India, 
H. R. H the Prince of Wales Vice-Patrons . 
H. II. The M.iharao of Cuteh, G C.s I., G.O.T.E., 
H. H the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K c.s.i , 
K c v.o , If H the Maharaja of Rewa, K c s.i., 
II H the Maharaja of Blmvnagar, and Mr F 
V. Evans , Liverpool ; Sir David Ezra, Kt., Mr. 

A. S. Vc'rnav, T.ondon. LI Col. Iv G 
Gharpiire i M s ,l)luilia President H. E The 
Rt Hon J.or(l Brabournc, G c T E , M c , Viee- 
J*iesidents Tlie Hon Sir Rolieit Bell, Kf CIF 
c s T , 1 0 s , TI. 11 ’Hie Maharao of Cuteh, 
(1 c s I , (1 (' I E Jlonorarn Seeietary Mr 
P M. J). Saiuleison, F z s. Curator S. H 
Prater, c M z 8 ., M L r , j p , Assft Curator • C 
McCann, //cad Clerk Mi. A F Fernandes, 
Cailuifa^sisfaitf Mr I* F. Gomes. Offices 
6, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

Bombay sanitary assohation.— F oundci 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general ; [b) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
bv holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may b3 
UUigi'nt application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary seience by original research or 
otlierwise, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chuwls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or ehawis give facilities The Sanitars 
Institute Building in Prineess Street, whieJi 
has latelv been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1,00 OOO the foundation 
stone of wdileh was laid bv Ladv Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
is a large and handsome structure with -v 
large Lc'cture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King Geoigo 
V. Antl-Tuberenlc)‘5is League Dispensarv 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the ofl'ee ot tin' Assistant Hoaltli 
Ofheer, (' and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Bon, SecretaiU' Dr. J. S Ncnirker, 

B. sc., L M. & B , D P H. (Cantab.), Execute •' 
Health Officer, Bombay. 

British and Foreign Bible Society - 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bild'' 
Society has been at work in tins country 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agem v 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was esta)- 
lisbed in Calcutta, in ,1811, then follow'd 
the Bimbay AiixlMary in 1813, the Madr '■ 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi 
liar V in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 18(»> 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while H 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899 1 1* ' 
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Bible or some portion of it is novr to be bad 
in over lUO ditTerent Indian lunsuages and 
dialects and the circulation throiiKhout India 
and Burma reached 1,140,2.38 issues in 
1934 Tlie Bib'es, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in tiie vaiiuus \ernaculars aie sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pav and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
w'ho pass TJiiixersity examiiiatioiis, as 
under — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 

The following table shows the growth in the 
th(‘ past few years in India and Burma: — 

Table op Ciucclation o 


Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried cn in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Socictj — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
'Imnquebar Tamil Bible Society. 

British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 


TUB B.F.B.S. IN India. 


Auxiliarus. 

19 U 

1 933 

1 1932. 

1931. ' 

1930. 

1 1929. 

1928. 

( alcurta 

232 094 

220,057 

250,744 

211,040 

174,838 

204,336 

230,496 

Bombay 

190, ‘■’09 

214,514 

206,019 

185,720 

197,193 

191,151 

197,049 

Madras 

2<S0,522 

.301,390 

251,504 

261,549 

204,675 

272,403 

239,852 

ikingaloro 

23 912 

26,077 

25,624 

18,(07 

22,179 

30,355 

29,251 

^oll India 

222 512 

2.36,800 

103,756 

153 403 

212,457 

193,539 

198,898 

I’unj. b 

77,780 

91,()05 

89,696 

90,212 

173,020 

120,721 

162,560 

Riiima 

100 023 

134 157 

90,079 

{•5,973 

79, .506 

79,140 

74,898 

Total .. 

1,140,258 

1,2 58, 430 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 

1,128,803 

1,097,645 

1,133,004 


These returns do not include the copies winch any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
.iin other Auxiliaries during the year. 

(i( ncral Secretary for Tndi.i and Ccylcm The llc\. J S. M. Hooper, M A , MaNO Road, Nagpur, C.P. 


British Medical association (Bombay 
Blanch) — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
(al and the Allied Sciences and the inamtc- . 
n.nue of the honour and interests of the ' 
Medical Profession Secrelary • Dr B B. 
Yodh, llawal Building, Laraington Road, 
hombay 

Calcutta Cuess Society — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, oi)en to all i^atruiis ’ J 
R Capablanca and Sir W E Greaves, Kt , 
LL D President' The Hon’blc Mr Justice ' 
M N. Muke^ji, m.a , u l , Vice-President ■ Dr ! 
H W B Moreno, lion Secretary ' G Dhara, , 
Hon Treasvrer ' B. J3 Gosh, 93, l.ower t'lr- 
enlar Road, Calcutta I 

‘ iiiLDREN's Aid Sooiety was established in , 
1027 to help forward the operation of the 
Romhay Children Act by taking over res- ' 
uonsibilitv for the m;uiitcnancc of the Umar- , 
ivliadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
L'anisation of inquiry w'ork regarding the ! 
ases of hoys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
’ule Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 
f'jrmdtory School for Ixjys under 12, and 
the oo-ordmation of work done by I 


voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government Hs work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of .igc and children offended against by adult 
T)er8ons All ot whom liave been arrested 
under the Boml)uy Children Act in cither 
Bomh.iy ('itv or Suburban Distrkt 
President . H E. The lit Hon I.ord 
Bial»ourne, o c i p m c , Fice-Prmdcwf — The 
Hon Sir Robert Bell, K.(’ s I , c i E l c R , 
Pim liman Mr C P. Bramble Hon 
Treasurer Mr Meyer Nissim Secretary . — 
Miss M. Iv. Davis, M B E. 

Employers’ Federation of India — The 
Emjiloyers’ I'ederation of India w^as registered 
early in 1933 wilh the following among its 
mam objects — To promote and protect 
the jiitercsts of enijiloyers engaged in the 
trade, ( oinmerce , industries and manufactures 
of India, to pioinote oi oppose legisiation 
or other measures affecting their interests , 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
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information of interest to emjdoyers ; to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations , 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members ; 
to consider and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare an<l uplift of Labour 
and cstablisli harmonious relations between 
Capital and liabour , and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard lo the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 

Most of the leading employers’ organisations in 
India are members of tlie Federation. 

The office-bearers for the current year are: — 
President Sir H I*. Mody, K n k ; Vtce- 
Presidents Sir Fdward Beni liall, Sir William 
Wright and Sir Homi Mehta 

The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, Cliurchgate Street, Bombay 

European association. — The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but tlie present title 
was adopted in 1913 'J’he Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India. The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Calcutta Presulent Mr W W. K. Page, 
V tce-Presuhni . Mr Jt H Ferguson, M.LC. 
(Bengal), and Sir Leslie Hudson, M.LA. 
(Bombay), Gemral Secretary Mr. C. H. 
Witheriiigton, Hon (ieneial Treasurer Mr 
E ,1. Carter, Publication: “The lie view ot 
India ” obtainable from tlie General Secretary 

Branches of the European Arsocivtion. 
Assam — Chairman, Mr. G. E Culfe 

Bengal, Eastern —Chairman, Mr. J W. E 
Berry, Uon. Secietary. Mr. it. P. Bray. 

BBNa\L, Western — Chairman, Mr D. M 
Ardiihald, Uon. Secretary, Mr. W V 
Curtain 

Bihar, North —rVmiman, Mr. E G Muims, 
Hon Secretary, Mr. W. 11 Meyrick, 
O.B E , M.L.C. 

Bombay. — Chairman, 8ir .Tohn Jt. Abercrom- 
bie, Kt Hon. Secretary, Mr. E G. Kennedy 

Cachar. — Chairman. Mr. G. G. Hills, Um, 
Secretary, Mr. H J . Caple. 

Calcutta — Chairman, Mr George Morgan, 

C.I.E , M.L A. 

Chittagong. — Chairman, Mr. L M. CiosPeld , 
Hon, Secretary, Mr. E. H S licwis 

Darjeeling. — Chairman & Uon. Secretary, 
Dr. D. A FarqiUiarson. 

Dooars. — Chairman, Mr G. P Maepherson , 
Uon. Secretary, Mr. F. 11. G. Shephard. 


Kankinarrah — Cfiairman, Mr D. I. Duff; 
Uon Secretary, Mr C. D Lcitch. 

Madras — Chairman, Mr F G Luker , 
Hon Secretary, Mr F. E. James, o B.E., M L.A. 

Manbhum — Chairman. Mr A E Ingeldew, 
Jlon Secretary, Mr. B Wilson Ilaigh, M. I. 
Chem E 

Punjab — Chairman, Mr P. H. Guest, Him. 
Secretary. Mr. I E Watson. 

Sind — Chairman, Mr L. C. Buss, M.L A. , 
Hon Secretary, Mr. M it Carter. 

Sylhet — Chairman, Mr H A. Bull; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr Ji E H. V Houghton. 

Trichinopoly. — Chairman and Hon, Secre- 
tari/, Mr. J. F. 0. Reynolds. 

United Provinces — Chairman, Mr T. Gavin 
Jones, M L.c. ; Uon. Secretary, Mr. C. E. 
Cooling. 

INDIAN association FOB THE CULTIVATION OP 
Science (Calcutta). — Honorary SeerSary, 

Dr S K Mitra, DSC, 210, Bow Bazar 
Sticct, Calcutta. 

Indian Chemical Society — Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P C. Ray as President, located 
in the University College of Science buildings, 
92, U]>per Circular Road, Calcutta. Sir U. N. 
Brahmaclian, President . Sir P C. Ray, 
Dr Gilbert J Fowlci, Prof Dr B K Singh, 
Prof Dr J N Mukerji, Prof Sir Martin Forster, 
Prof, J)r S 8 Bhatnagar, and Prof Dr. H K. 
Sen, Viee-Pres\denU\' Mr P Ray, Hon. 
Secietary : Prof Dr S Ghosh, Hon. Treasurer, 
Prof Dr J C Ghosh and Prof Dr A C Sircar, 
Hony Editors ; Dr. K. G Naik, Prof. Dr H. 
B Dunnicliff, Prof Dr B B Dey, Prof Dr. 
.1 N Ray, Prof Dr S S Joshi, Dr 1\ C. 
Mitter, Dr R L Datta, Rev. Father J. Van 
Neste, Di. B L Manjunath, Dr. J. K. 
Chowdliury, Mrs. SheiLi Dhar, Prof P 
Neogi, Prof. Dr. P. C. Guha, Prof Dr. R F. 
Hunter, Dr. A N. Kappanna, Prof. Dr V 
Subrayanian, Prof Dr. A. R. Normand, 
Prof Dr. B. Sanjiva Rao, Prof Dr. R C 
Ray, and Dr. P. B. Sarkar, Members of the 
Council, Mr G. Banerjee, Asst. Secretary. 
Dr. S Choudhury and Dr D Chakravarti, 
AsU Editors 

Bombay Branch ‘Mr G C Mitter, President , 
Dr T. S Wheeler, Vice-President; Mr. N. W 
Hirwe and Mr. S. M Mehta, Joint Secre- 
taries. 

Lahore Branch * Prof R. C. Shani, President. 
Dr. K. Veukataraman, Secretary 

Madras Branch Rao Bahadur B. Viswanath, 
President , Prof Dr li. Sanjiva Rao, Vice 
President and , Dr. K A. Rao, Hony. Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

The Society pubbshes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India 
Subscription to Fellows • Rs 15, Non-Fellow‘ 
Rs. 16. Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interestei 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particular' 
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and Election form can be had from the Eony 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P. 0. 
Box 10857, 02, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

INDIAN INSTITUTK OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
Science. — Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms * political ’ and 
‘ social ' in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions ; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Eoad, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President : Mr M. A. Jmnah. Bar-at-Law , 
Vice-Presidents : Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, m.l a., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
M.A , LL.B., Advocate ; Hon. Secretaries 
Mr. S. G. Warty, M.A., and Mr Mavji Govindji; 
Treasurer : Mr. V. B. Bhcnde. 

INDIAN League of Nations Union — (Central 
Committee) — The original Committee 8(‘t up 
m Delhi in 1U24 is no longer in existence 
The Committee has to be reconstituted. The 
only two members of the original ('ommittf‘e 
now in Delhi arc Sir Lancelot Graham, K c i e , 
and Mr U N Sen 

Bombay — (League of Nations Union) — 
President : SirCowaaji Jchangir, Bt ; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee , The Hoii 
Khan Bahadur Coopei, Finance Mcmbei 
to the Government of Bombay ; Eon 
Secretary : M V. Veukateswaran, M a , J r 
Address * Improvement Trust Building, 
Esplanade Boad, Bombay 1, 

Central Provinobs. — Patron: H E. Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K c.s l ; President * Mr S B 
Tambe , Secretary : M. D Shahanc Address * 
Servants of India Society, Nagpnr 
Mysore — President: Dr E P Metcalfe, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University , 
Vice-President : A B. Wadia, University 
Professor of Philosophy ; Secretary : B. V 
Sastri, Mysore University. Address . Mysore 
University, Mysore. 

Masulipatam — Eon. Secretary: Mr. Lanka 
Satyam, M A. 

Karachi —President: Mr .Tamshed N B 
Mehta , Secretary : Keval Bam Shahani, 
Bambaug Boad, Karachi 
t'ALcuTTA — Presulent: Mr A. K. Bov, 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, Beng.il 
Joint Secretaries' Messrs. N. C Hoy A 
P C. Mallik 99, Bakul Bagan Boad, 
Bhowaniporc, Calcutta. 

Piinjab — Eon Secretary'. Mr C L. Anand, 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 
i^tK'KNOW — President ' Baja Bampal Singh , 
Jinn. Secretary : Dr V. S Bara, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

1 '> I ' f A N Mathematical Society —Founded in 
'•07 for the advancement of Mathematical 
•iidies m India. It cmuliiets two qiuirterlv 
'oiinals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
•al Society and The Mathematic Student', 


the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of 
mathematics and maintains a library with 
ciinent inatlicmatieal periodicals in all 
languages and new books on the subject. The 
library is located m the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are cir- 
culated to members by post The journals 
of the Society are published in Madras There 
are about 385 members from all parts of 
India. J*resident Bao Bahadur P. V Seshu 
Aiyor, IKS (Itctd ), Peruvemba Palghat. 
Secretaries Dr li Vaidyanathaswamy, M A , 
D sc , University, Madras, and ]*rof. S. B. 
Bclckar, m a , Professor of Mathematics, 
College of Science, Nagpur Librarian : 
Pro! V. B. Naik, M a , Prolcssor of Mathema- 
tics, Fergusson College, Poona. 

The Indian Bo ads and Transport Develop- 
ment Association, Limited — Begisterod 
Office — -4i, Nicol Boad, Ballaid Estate, Bom- 
bay — ^'Fhe Association was foinied m 1926 
and registered in Ootobei 1927 having a 
Council with Ifeadqiiartois in Bombay and 
Branches at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karaihi, Assam, J.ahore and Bangoon, each 
with a liOCAl Committee 


The siihsciiptions for 
Assoi iation are — 

Associate Members 
Ordinary MembCi ^ 
Supporting Membei s 


niembeislup of the 

per annum. 
Hs. 5 
„ 10 
„ 300 


The aims and objects of the, Association are to 
jiromote the liause of Boad, Motor and Air 
'rianspoit Development throughout India by 
making rcprcsentation.s to thi' Government of 
India, Governments ot Provinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aciodromes 
and methods of transpoit, to make representa- 
tions to all or any of the bodies regarding the 
adjustment of taxation, customs duties and 
excise affecting motor vebicles and othei 
modes of transport and employment of same 
in such a manner as to facilitate the develop- 
ment of motor and air tiansport thioughout 
India, to educate the public by means of 
propaganda and to create authoritative 
public opinion with regard to the needs of, and 
advantages to bo deiived fiom, improved 
road and air communieations, and the use of 
these forms of transport. 


All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interested in Boad, Motor and Air Tiansport 
Development and their problems aie eligible 
for election as members. 


The present constitution of the Council of the 
Association Is : — 

President. — H. E. Ormerod, Esqr.. J.P., Vice- 
President — G. H. Cooke, Esqi., J P., Members 
of Council — ^Major-General Sir Boginald Ford, 
K.C M.G., C.B., D S ()., Sir Ernest Miller, Kt., 

B. J. Watson, Esqr., Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.E., 

C. I.E , J.P., Sir Hormusjl Mody, K.B.E,, 
j M.L.A., J.P., ITie Hon'ble Mr. B H. Parker, 
1 S. Guevrek, Esqr , J. Humphrey, 0 B.E., 
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I M. L. C., Nurmahomed M. Chmoy, Eaqr . J P , 
T. It. 8 Kynnersley, ICsqr., J WilHon, Esqr , 
H. A. Lindquist, Esqr , and F W Klatt, Esqr 
General Secretary — Lieut-Colonel H 

Smith, QBE, M C., 

Branches arc already in existence in lioinbay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karaciu, Assam, Lahore 
and JlaiiRoon, and otheis will he toiiiicMl as 
and when occasion demands The aiqdica- 
tioii for membeiship should be made to the 
General Secretary of the Association at 41, 
Niciol lload, Ballard Estate, Bomha\ , or tc» the 
Secretaries, (»f the Branches Jtomha\ 1* O 
Box 8r»3, Calcutta J‘ O Box Madras 

1* O. ]iox 1270, Karachi P O Box IfiS, Assam 
P O. Mohanaizhat, Lahore, P () Box JO.'i 
llaiiKoori P 0 Box No lilhl 

INDIAN SOOIRTY OF OliiENTATi AUT (Calcutta)— 
Patron Marquess ot Zetland, GCl,E, 
President: Sir J^dward C Benthall Vire- 
Pn'svdents: The Hon ’hie Raja Sir Manmatho 
Nath Itoy Chowdhuiy, Jtaja lYaullanath 
Tagore, Gagonendranath Tagore Eaqi ,Jatin- 
dianath Basu, Esqr , M A , B L , M L (' 
Joint Hony. Svcretanes Dr Ahaniiidraiiath 
Tagore, Nikhilranjan Mookhcrji, J'lsqr , Jlony 
Treasurer: Nlkhilianjan Mookhcrji Es(|r 
Asst. Secretary . Bratindranath Tagore Esejr 
pniKipal of ihi' Stndio Khitindranath 
Mazuindar. Tmrhej^ Sreedhai Mahapalr.i 
(Sculpture) Kalipado Ghosal, (Painting) 
Office' 11, Samayaya Mansions, liogg Street. 
Calcutta. 

INDIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION - The India 
Sunday Seliool Union is an inteidenoininational 
organisation having lor its ohjeel the stiength- 
cning ol religious ami moral edmation in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Empire It has six full time vorkers, both 
Indian and European It was founded in 
Allahabad in 187(1 Its General Committee 
is conqiosed of representatnes trom the 
National Christian Council, from the Piovineial 
Keiirosentative Councils and Irom local 
Sunday School Unions wdiieli are Auxiliaries 
Qi the J S S U. 

The headquarters of the ITnion are at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, where Ix’Sides the oHice 
and well-stocked hook shop, there is the St 
Andrew Teacher Training rnstitution In 
this institution Summer Schools aie lield 
where a short hut mtensive course ot study 
and training is olfered to leaders in religious 
education trom all jiarts of India 

Besides the actiMties at headiiuarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by inoinhers of its 
staff A Quarteily Journal is published 111 
English, and Lesson Notes tor teachers in 
English and several \ernaculais Text-hooks 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published m various 
languages, and Hcniitiirc examinations art 
organised. 

The officers of the Union arc as follows • — 
President The Hon. Hir DaMd Devadass, 
Madras. 

yice-Prei^ident Prof B B Malvea, Ph D 

Allahabad. 

Treasurers: W, H. Warren, Madras, and 
J. G. Fritschi, Coonoor , General Secretary . 
E. A. Annett, Coonoor: Assistant Secretai y ' 
Rev. N. Franklin, Madras. 


The most recent statistics show that there are 
in India 18,322 Sunday Sehools with 30,428 
teachers, and 707,204 sdiolars 
Institution op Enoinuers (India) —The 
organlsalionof the Institution began in 1910 
and It was inaugurafed hy H E l.nrd (’hehns- 
ford early m 1921 Its olijects to promoted and 
advance the seiento, practice and business of 
engiueermg m India on the same lines as arc 
adoptid hy the institutions of (3vil, 
Meehanual and Elect lual Engineers, m the 
United Kingdom The standard of qualifi- 
cation IS the same. Membersiiip is divided 
into live (lassos, viz Ordinary M(*mhers, 
Assodate M(*mhers, Companions, Honorary 
late M(*mhers and Honoiuiv Meinliers 
Tliere are also additional classes, viz , 
Students, Associate's and Suhserdx'rs. 
J*resulent llai Bahadur l’». P Sauna, M l F , 
(fnd), Serrefarii (' (' Seal Otliees 8, 
Gokale Road, 1’ O Elgin Road, P () Box 
Odd, Calcutta 

Madras Pine Arts Society . — Patron H. F 
The Governor of Madras , /he;. idcri/ K Kay, 
Esq, lion. Secretary . V A. Henderson, Esq , 
ICS, C/o Development Secretariat, Fort 
St George, Madras 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
OP THE Royal Asiatic Society. — 

The Societ\*s Libiary his got l()O,00t) hooks 
whi( li aie cin iditcd to Menflieis 
Patrons TIis Execlleni v Lord Er'-kmc, 
Govcnioi ol Madias and the Lord Bislio]) 
ol Madras , 

President’ 'I’he llon'hlc Mr Justne P 
Ma<l!ia\an Nair , 

Jlony Secretary ’ Di J Fnei , 

1/Jtranan Mr U. S Phaniud 

Address College Itoad, Nungumhakam, 

Madras 

The Sociim’S Lirrarv —Possesses a fine 
libiary tontammg more than 97,000 volume.s 
Admission hy Suhseription. 

NATIONAL horse BREKDINQ AND SHOW SOCIETY 
OP India —Formed in 1923, by Majoi- 
G('n(*ral Sir Bernard James, c B , C I.E., M v o , 
who was President from 1923 to 1 925. Objects 
Totorrn a national boilv ot public opinion on 
horse- hr(*ed mg matters, to encourage and 
promote horse-breeding m India; to proteit 
and promote the interests ot horsp-hreeders 
ami to give them every encouragement ; to 
Impiove and standardise the various t\ pos ot 
horses bri'd in India; to prepare an Indian 
stud book ; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India 
Patron-in-Chief H E. The Viceroy; President 
(for 1934-35) Bngadiei Sir 'Ference ^ve^eb 
K C I E , (! S I , c M o ; Secretary Majoi- 

General Sir Bernard James, 0 b , c I E , M y o 
1’he Society issues the following puhlieations 
“Hor.se Breeding ’’ An Illustrated (ciuarterlv 
Journal in English, Stallion Register and 
Supplement, Indian Stud Book, Reeonl ot 
Country Breed Racing, Show Judging Pam- 
phlet The Second Volume of the Indian Stud 
Book was puhlislu'd at tlie end ot 1930 The 
Soe,iet> holds tlie Iinpi'rial Delhi Horse Shov 
annually in Feliruary. Registered Office— Dellii 

National Indian Association — Founded in 
1870 Its objects are : — (o) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest In 
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the people o£ that country, {b) To co-operate 
witn all olIorDs made tor advancing TCdueatioTt 
and Social reform in India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association tlie principle of non-inter- 
terenee in religion and avrudaneo of iKilitical 
controversy is strictly in>uut.imed. It ha*- 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Abmedabad, 
Nagpur and Calcutta. Uon. Secretary, Miss 
Bock, 21, Ciomweli-road, London. Publication 
The Indian Magazine and lieoxew, (8 numbers 
a year) which chronicles the doings ol the 
Association in England and in India, and takes 
note of movements for educational and social 
lirogiess. It publishes articles about the 
East to Intel cst Western rcadeis, and articles 
about the West to intciest rcadeis in the 
J']ast. Life Members — Ten Guineas. Annual 
Subscriptions . Membeis one Guinea, 
County Members, Ten Shillings ; Associate 
Students, Seven shillings and Six pence. 

I’iSSKNaKllS AND iKAFlflC IIKLILF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Established in 1915). Head Office — 
Albert Building, Hornby Hoad, Port, 
Boiiiiiav ()l)j((ts (a) 'J<> asceit.un and 

(iitli'jnnni g(‘nn.ill\ to obtain ksIh'ss ol 
giK values ot paseiigeis 1 i.i\( llmg iMthei b\ 
llailviass, SteaiiKis, 'lI,lIn^^.^^h oi 
buses, {b) To deal willi juoldeiiis ot tianspoi ( 
in geneial {t ) 'roie]U( sent toGovi iiinu nt, boi.il 
botlies andothi i authoiitiesas.ilsoto Kailnai 
fstiamshij) Coiiijianies, 'riaiMV\a\ (!oni}).in\. 
laiiMiiu pass(.tigeis and tiatlu to taK< all 
piopei and lu ec'ssai n st( ps to obtain lediess ot 
siK h mie\. lines (d) '!’(» t<ike all pio|Mi and 

iiiiessaiN steps to olitain ie<li(ss ol aloK'said 
uia-vaiiK's and ta» Uliiig ol piobleins n-Kiting 
totians]K)it in ueiK lal and (e) 'lb hold ot join 
\Mtli otli( I Vsso( lat lolls, oigiuiisaf ions ot 
liist itiit ions, liaMiiu siiiiilai anus and objeifs 
III holding lei t Hies, liat li( I mgs, publu meetings 
(t( and to earn on inopagatid.i to tin t hi i the 
tlie obji'its ol the \sso(iation .md to iilueaG* 
till tiiiMlliiig piiblii and thi niuiantile 
^onnnlmJt^ \Mth n gaid to t hen lights and n- 
lltl (il( s 

Meliram N K.iMiiji.i i p , 

\ i(i‘-l*resiih nt\ - !sn Cinumhliov i^Jluahnii 
l’»ail and .1 M Ivamnai Sohiilui Hon JmnJ 
''^nieiancs Klian Kiliadin P K Giianiat 
md Goidh.ind.is G 31 omiji , Awf Snrefu/y 
I’ S l)ik‘iut 

I'hilatelic Society op India — l ormid March 
1S97; Annual subset iptiori Its 10 Secretary, 
l>i K 1) Coopei, Candy House, Apollo 
Ibmdei, Bombay I 

I’HOTOGiupuio Society op India (Calcutta) 
— Auiiual subsciiptioii Bs. 30 ('Town mem- 
bers) and lis. 15 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Its. 20 and lls. 10. The Society 
‘salhliated to the Iloyal Photograjdiic Society 
Great Britain, London, and holds annual 
lAhibitions, distiibutcs a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
anci enlarging woik from its members only. 
I’beie are excellent work-rooms apparatus 
nul reading room at the Societyb llead- 
inartei s at 229, Lower Circu'ar lload , Caleutta. 
'ton, Senetary. A. Hearn, 229, Lower circular 
Uoad, Calcutta. 


Poona Seva Sadan society.— This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramabai 
Riuadc, the late Mr. G. K. Hevadhar, and a 
few other Udies and gentlemen in Poona and 
registered in 1917. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary woik undertaking educational and 
medical activities for their sisters and brethren, 
(»3pecially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Komlnal 
fees are now being charged tor instruction 
in all classes. There are eight different 
departments sub-dividcd into 60 classes. 
Anangements are made for training Nurses 
and Midwives and women Sub-Assistant 
Suigeoiis at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel is maintained for the former and 
anothei tor those attending the Sub-Assistant 
►Suigeoii’s Classes 'i’lieio is a Public Health 
School alliliated to the Jjady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, Delhi, 
witli a hostel. The total number of women 
and gills including about 150 duplications on 
tlie lolls, at these vaiious Centics ot the 
I Society IS ovei 1,500. Tlieie aic in Poona five 
hostels, thiee of which are located at the 
headquaiteis and the otliei two in the 
Somwai Peth lor Nuises, etc., under training 
at tlio Sasoon Ho&pilai. The number ot 
lesideiit students is above 200 in these live 
hostels In connection with the medical 
branch a Committee has been formed In 
England, which will enable the Society to send 
fuJl’y qualified Nurses there to undergo further 
training Two fu'ly (malifled Nurses have 
so fai been sent by the Society for their 
po>t-gradU}iii‘ couise in Public Health 
Nuisiug .it Bedford College for women, 
London, with the paitial help of a scholarship 
of the League ot lied Cioss Society, Paris 
Tlieio IS an active Inlant Welfare centre and 
aute-iiatal clinics with the average daily 
attendance ol 50 c\'eliiding expectant mothers. 
The Soeii'tv lu-. extended its medical activities 
in Boiuhiy hv undertaking, with the help 
ol two ehaiilable 'rru-.t'- iii Bombay, to 
woik out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Wilt, ire aiiU General Nursing 
foi the M'oincn and children of tlie Bliatia 
Commumtv. This seherao has a Maternity 
Hospital and Nursing Home, and three 
Infant Welfare centres Besides, there aie 
Maternity Hospitals and Nursing Homes at 
Ahmeduagar, Ahbag, Nusik, and Sholapur 
under the management of the society in 
connection with other organizations. I'he 
institution 1“, largely dependent upon public 
contributions ano Government assistance. 
The annual expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds lls. 2,50,000. PresideiU ; 
Shrimant Saubiiagyavati H 11. the lianisaheb 
ot Sangli , Lnca! Secretary and Treasurer : Mrs. 
Yainauabai Bhat, Lady Superintendent and 
I Secretary for Development and CoUeUions • 

’ Mrs .laiiakib.ii Blut (Kaiser-i-HInd Silver 
Medal) , Joint Lady Superintendents’. Mrs. 
Saralabai Naik, m.a , and Miss Dwarkabai 
Blut, BA, B T , /yow Secretaries, Ivursing 
and Medual Education Committee ’ Joint 
Hon. Secretaries : Dr. V C Gokliale, 

L M As, Dr N L llanade, b a., 
M.B.B s , and Dr V. It. Dliamdhere, 
M.B.B.b, 
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Pkkss-Ownkks* association, Bombay— 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
Interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 

E roprietors and to take such steps as may 
e necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office: — Galwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
President . — Shot Pandurang Jav}ee,J.P. 
Secretary: — Mr. Manilal C. Modi. 
llANGOON LITKRARY SOCIETY.— .* H. E 
The Governor of Burma , Prehulent * Sir 
Thomas Coup'T ics, Vice-Presulent . Dr H. 
Ji Osborn, lion. Secretary : Mrs. 0. Peacock, 
35, York Jload. 

Beorbation Club 1^STITC'1E. — This Institu- 
tion Was started in 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmlo (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi. Hyderabad (Sindh), l*oona, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and iniprove the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects, 
'rhe Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers, 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The Nizan (a 
monthly). lion. Secretary, Gulamhusein 
Virjee 

KOYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, INDIAN SECTION.— 

'J’his S(»cn*tv wan founded in 1754 “foi the 
cncouiagi'iiK lit ol Vitb, Maiintac tuies <ind 
Oomnnvi ” and <ievotes i( self ptiin.iiih to 
the application of •<( leiic'* and art to juaetical 
pniposes The Socudv tanks as one of tlu‘ 
three oldest learned .societies m England, and 
iiumlM'ied amon4 its eailv meiiibeis most ol 
the famous l<higlislim<>ii of the 18th eeiitury 
Dining its long liistoi\ it has been the source 
ot many leloinis and iinpio\emeiit.s in all 
blanches of art and uidusti\, and it i.sliom 
its activities that most of the inoic .specialised 
Biiti.sh societies have spuing 
Tho Societv has f 1 oiu its oai best days extended 
its interests and meinbeishi]) to all jiaits ot 
the British Empire, and in 18(50 it founded an 
Indian Section, and a little Intel a Dinunlons 
mid ColonU'S Sei’tioii The Indian Section is 
nndei the coutiol ot a (Jommittei* coiupiised 
laigelv ol foiinei liieiitenant-Governois of 
Piovinces, and otheis who have held the 
lughest Indian administrative po-ts Undei 
its auspices a series ot important lectnics on 
Indian siilijects is given each yeai , whitli, with 
the other lectures delivered hetoicthc Society, 
are publislied in the weekly .lournal” and 
circulated to menilicrs of tlie Society all over 
tho world There are a large niimboi of 
Yellows lesident 111 India Patron H M the 
King , President H 11 H the Duke of 
Gonna light , Chairman of Coumil Colonel 
Sir A Heni.v ^leMahon, 0 c w o , orvo, 
K c 1 E , C s I ; Chairman, Indian Section 
Committee Sii Atiil (' Ghatteijee, G c i K , 
K.o.s.l , , Secretary, W. Periy, m.a , Assis- 


tant Secretary and Seerctnn/, Indian and 
Dominions and Colonies Sections K W 
Jiiickhurst, M A ; Society's House . 18, John 

StH‘et, Ailelphi, London, W G 2. 

Servants of India Society.— The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr. G. 
K. Gokhale in 1905, is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects are to train 
national missionaiics for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the Intf^rests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength is 23 Ordinary members, 7 members 
under training, 1 permanent assistant, 
and 6 probationers The Society has its 
headquarters in Poona with branches at, 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 
other centres of work at Dohad in Gujerat ; 
Mayanur, Coimbatore, Mangalore and Calicut 
in the Madra.s Prefeideney , Lurlaiow in TJ P , 
l^ahore in the Punjab and Cuttack in 
Orissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal cmjihasis 
on son il, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields The political work is done through the 
legislatures the non-official political organiza- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and pro- 
paganda 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
I U P Seva Samitl, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of tho abori- 
ginal tribes in Gujerat The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women wlilch gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samitl 
is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government, Chitalia 
conducts the Bhagini Samaj forsocial,educationaI 
work among the Gujarati ladies J’he Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar Malabar 
lleconstruction Trust activities at Calicut In 
the Co-operative movement theSociety has -done 
tho pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work In every part of India. By 
Its work In the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar. Mr. 
Sastri was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate. Mr. Kunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
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sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr. Dube, a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board. 

The Society conducts three papers — The Ser- 
rant of India, an English weekly of which Mr. 
S G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Pralcash, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr 
Limaye is the Editor and the Jlitawad, a bi-week- 
ly. Mr. Pariilekar conducts the All-India Trade 
Union Bulletin, and Mr. A V. Patwardhan. 
the Sansthani Swaraj, a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States. The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day. 

The question of the subu'cts of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A V. Patwardhan, S G Vaze, and A. V. 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies for 
that work. 

Mr. II. N. Kunzru, is tlie Vice-President 
and Mr S G Vaze, the Scerotary Messrs. V 
Venkatasiibliaiya, Joslii, Kunzru and Dravid 
are senior members of the four branches. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 

Skva SadaN — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908 by the late 
Mr. B M. Malabari and Mr. Dayaram 
Giduraal. It is the pioneer Indian ladies* 
society for training Indian sisters ministrant 
and serving (through them) the poor, 
the sick and the distressed. To spread 
Its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909, The Society 
has its headquarters lo Oamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the following depart- 
ments of work. (1) Home for the Homeless 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes -with a jirimary School 
(4) Home Education Classes, (6) Industrial 
Department including a workroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and band Embroidery are among the 
chief indiistiies taught Total number of 
women In the different classes is nearly 300. 
Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.A , ll b., 
M B.E , j i \ 

i’ONSnMPlIfES’ HOMEB SOCIEXY — ThU So- 1 
cicty was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
b.iri and Mr Dayaram Gidumal on the Ist 
of Juno 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 Mr. Malabari secured 
■I large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharampurf Simla Hills) from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Ks. one lakh. In 1911 
bv bjiccial permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium,” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Cliinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
A dill Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
it has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
(diuimg the special Ptinj'ab Block built from a 
^rant of the Punjab Government and reserved 


for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Farsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called 
the Bal Pirojbai B, H. Patiick Dalrv. Tho 
Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department. Tlie i^creatiun 
Hall is called “ The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall *’ after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Rs. 3,06,009 
have been spent on laying out, the sites, build- 
ings, etc , and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 56,000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of tliis Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr S. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Diwan Bahadur K. 
M. Jhaveri Is tho Hon. Treasurer. 

Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India. — Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle. Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of tho 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 

I organization for these objects ; to promote 
education ; and to do ail other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects Subscription for 
annnal membership, Rs. 10 ; for Life Mem- 
bership. Rs. 100. President . Dr Sir Tcmulji 
B. Nariman, Kt. 

Honorary Secretaries : Dr. Mrs. D. A. 
D’Montc, Mrs. R. P. Masani, Mrs. K. Kania 
and Mrs G B Seerval Hon. Treasurer * 
Khan Bahadur H. S. Katrak. 

Western India Automobile Association — 
(8, Queen’s Road, Bombay). — The objects 
of the Association include : the encourage- 
ment and develojunent of motoring , the 
improvement of road communications , the 
provisions for its members of a centre of 
information and advice on matters peitaining 
to motoring , the piovision for its incmiieis of 
protection and defence of their rights as 
motorists, fiec legal advice and defence, 
facilities for touring abroad and the use of 
International Tourmg Documents. Tcl. 
Address — “ Windautas ** Phone No. 22482. 

Patron H. E. The Right Hon’ble Lord 
Braboiiriie, g c I E , M c., Governor of Bombay, 
President H E flrmerod, J P ; Vice-Presidents. 
N M Chmoy and S. Guevrek , Members of 
the Managing Committee * A. W. Barker, 
Ranchhoddas Harkisondas, Gordhandas 
Jadavji, J M. Kamadar, P. P. Kapodia, 
F R I B a , B A , B E., J P., M D Karaka, 
T. R S Kynnersley, M.c , mice., E. A. 
Nadirshah, B a , be, b sc , A. G A. 
Norman, S N C. Patuck, A M. D. Pitt, 
M. W. R Sell, and C H Reynolds 
Secretary : A. H. C. Sykes, B a , Assistant 
Secretary J. J. K Patcll, b a., r.a , a C.R.A. 
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other Alotoiins; Assoeuitioiis in India, 
Burma and tJeylnii, are * 'I’lie Autoinolnlc 
AKsoeiatioM of li(?n«al, 40, Chowrim?hec, 
(Calcutta, hiirina Motor Assoeiation, Orahams 
IhnldmjJ:, No 80 Strand Itoad, Itaiigoon, 
'I’lie Automobile AsMiciatioii of (Jeyloii, 
(’luimbei ot Commeieo Biiildinir, Koit, 
Colombo , Nilgins Automobile Associaiion, 
Oottieamnnd, Nilgnis, 'I’hc Automobile 
Assoeiation of Northein Tiulia, 7r», The Mall, 
Lahoie, Automobile Association of Soutlieiu 
India, Post Box JSo :ir>2, Madras, and The 
ibuti'd Provinei's Automobile Association, 
.‘12, Canning Jload, Allahiibad 

Wksteun India National Liberal associa- 
tion — {Founded in 1919). — The Association 
wasloriiied,in pursuance of claust (b) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest;aiid 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

I’he objects of the Association arc the 
attainment by constitutional moans of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi 
ble date Foi the promotion of tliese objects, 
the Association sliall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and sluUl foster 
a spirit of btoadmindcd liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall cany on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of Icallcts, 
pamphlets and other jmblications, (a) re- 
piesentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and {d) for advancing 
the interests of the Jiiberai Party by oigani'-ing 
and influencing eP^ctions to tin legiHlatiircs, 
Cential and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District J^ocal Boaids. 

'The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
arc elected every two years. 

President Sir (Jhinianlal If Sotalvad, 
K C.I.E , liL 1) , V ice-Presidenls 'J’he lion Sir 
Bhiioze C. Sethna, Kt , o b k and SirCowasji 
Jehangir (.Ir), KCIK, llon Secretaries 
Mr. Kazi Kabiiuddin, Mr J It B Jeejeebhoy 
and Mr A D. Shi off 
Assistant Secretary Mr. V It Bhcndc. 

OSice ' — 107, Esplanade Itoad, Fort, Bombay 
Women’s Indian Association ( “Evmii.^t,” 
Mylacokk, Madras) — This Association vras 
started in Madras, in July 1917, with aims 
of service. 

Aims and Objects — 'I’o piesent to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India 
To secuie for every giil and lioy tlie right of 
Education throiigli sciiemcs ot Compulsory 
Primary Education, inciuding the teacinng of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 


marriage and to raise the Age of Consent for 
married girls to sixteen. To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, 'Taluk and Local 
Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
'To secure for women the right to vote and to 
bo elected for the Council of State. To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. I’o help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands ; for as wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character of the future rulers of India 
'To band women to groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
<leflnite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers Eacli branch is autonomous and woiks 
according to the needs of the locality. 

The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child - 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare ae-tivities 
lor the general betterment of Indian society , 
has worked successfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Report, Vol II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Cliild-Marnago Restraint Act in 
the Assembly and the Acts for the Suppres- 
sion ot 'Traflic in women and children and the 
abolition of tlio Devadasi system, in the 
local legislature Holds regular meetings 
of women to educate them as to their duties 
us wives, mothers and citizens, publishes a 
montlily magazine titled Stri-Dharma, now 
edited by J>i (Mrs.) 8. Muthulakshmi Reddi 
for carrying out of the above objeists 'The 
Association is an All-lndia body Its largest 
brancli iMung in Bombay and its branches 
aie spread throughout India and flourishing as 
far as ICashmirand Lashkar. It is found that 
women evcrywheie welcome the opportunities 
given lor their self-development and self- 
ex pn'ssion 'Tlie Association is alFillated to 
all the important progressive women associa- 
tions in India and thiougliout the world. It 
was the initiator of the All-lndia Women’s 
Conference and the First A 11- Asian Women’s 
(Joiiference at Lahore 'The Madras Seva Sudan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Moiitcssori Scliool owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Association 'The Association 
have now opened a Rescue Home to facilitate 
the working of the Rescue Section of the 
Imnioial 'Trathc Act, wdiich have been en- 
foiced by Government I’lie Home was 
openc'd on 21st JMarch 1934 by Lady Beatiice 
Stanley. 

youNo Men's Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost e^ ery country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim ot the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 
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The Young Men's Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ' local ’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters • — Allahabad , Alleppey; 
Bangalore; Bombay, Calcutta; Calicut; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo , Delhi ; Oalle ; Hydera- 
bad ; Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnara- 
kulam ; Kottayam : Lahore . Madras ; Madura ; 
Nagpur ; Naini Tal ; Ootacamund ; Poona ; 
Hangoon ; liisalpiir ; Secunderabad ; Simla ; 
Trivandrum; Wellington. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is earned on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 5 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedi-.h, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burman and 58 Indiana and Ceylonese. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local Y.M.C.As.) called for a 
Budget of lls. 1,25,662 in 1933. Of this 
sum Bs. 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public in India 

The Headquarters of the National CJouncil 
18 6, Bussell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are 

Patron: — His Excellency the Earl of Willing- 
don, G.M 8 I , Q.M IE, G C M G , G.Ti.E , 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India 

President of the National Council : — The Moat 
Bev Dr. Eoss Westcott, Metropolitan of 
India. 

General Secretary • — B L. Ballla Bam, 
B He , B T. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings: — Wodehouse Boad, 
Lamington Boad, Bebsch Street, and Bey- 
nolds Boad. The President is Mr. o. 
Freke, M 4., B sc J P , F.s s.,i.o s and the 
General Secretary is Mr .losepli Callui. In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors Each Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers. 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Ballway employees. A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills u|) the leisure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality. 


Young Women's Christian Association or 
India, Burma and Ceylon.— T his Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 

nationally in 1896. 

The aim of the A'^sociation is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ce\lon in fellow'- 
ship and mutual service for then ‘'pintiial, 
intellectual, social and piivsual development 
The Association exiMs for Indian, Anglo-Indian 
and European girls and w^omen There are 
members in the following branches General 35, 
Schoolgirl 22, Student 29, Girl Guide Coni])aniea 
35 The needs of giils arc met by physical drill, 
recreation, clubs and classes, lectures, comincicial 
I classes, Bii)le Study and devotional meetings, and 
meetings for Socidl mtcrcouise, Hostels, some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls, are 
established whoie there is a demand tor them 
and the Association, at piesent, owns 21 
including 8 Holiday Homes in the hills I’heso 
hostels accommodate working giils, teachers, 
nurses, students and aiipi entices Bates vary 
according to th(‘ residents’ salaiics and accommo- 
dation, though all equally receive the benellts of 
a comfortable home, good food and wholesome 
surroundings. The holiday lioni(‘s jirovide 
cheap holidays m healtlw surroundings and also 
accommodate girls who woik in the lulls duiiiig 
the hot season In addition to holuiav homes 
Summer ConfcrenceH are held annually at 
Anandugni, the (5ont(‘ienco estate owned by the 
Association, m Oi.tacamund Sjiceial (Hrls, 
Camps aie aiianged from turn' to time m many 
eenties 

Tiayeller’s aid w'oik is done m the largo 
ports, especially Colombo, and a huge niimbei 
of tiansient guests and isitors ai eaccommodated 
in the Homes in these (ent res. The Assoeiation 
also runs employment bnri'anx tlnough the 
agency of which many girls find positions. 
The eommereial schools tiam gills lor olhee 
and business life I’hesc huge Assoiiations 
are manned by a staff of trained secretaries, 
some of whom conn* from Gicat liiitam, Amenea, 
Austialia, New Zealand and C.inada I’he 
others aie found and tiained in India In 
many of the smaller bi .inches wIk'IC the work 
IS ot a simplei iiatuie, it is earned on by v«)lun- 
tary woikeis who rendei faithtul servin* yiai 
liy year The Stiidmit Depaitment is :ithliated 
to the Woild’s Stinlent Fhiisti.ui Fedeiation 
and h:is 41 branches in the v.uioiis Schools and 
Oolleges 

The Assof lation, whnh is affiliated to the 
World’s Young Women’s Ohiisti.ui Assodation 
IS iuternati<»n.il <ind iiit(‘tdeTioniinational 
Active membership IS oj)en to all wln> ihd.ue 
their faith in our Loid .lesus (Uiiist and desiie 
t<)S<Tve otliers in His spint ol lo\ t , and Assex into 
membeiship is o]>en to any giil oi w'oman, 
regaidless ot wliat her leligion may be, who 
wishes to join the ivoild-wnli* ti'Uowship ot the 
Y W G A and decliire her sympathy with its 
puipose, and to share in its activities. 

The Patroness of the Association is H E. 
The Lady Willmgdou 

(iopies of the Annual Beptuts and othei limited 
matter can be obtuneil from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corpoiatiou Street, 
Galcutta The official organ ot the Association 
is the leallet “ Evcryinembei ” whieh is issued 
each month and sent to members and friends of 
the Association 
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Societies: Literary, Scientific and Social, 


ASSOCIATION OF BBIUSH U 

The Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are • — 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates ; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British tJnlvcrsity for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows 

Uonif. Loral Srcrrtai irs. 

Bombay ..Mrs. C. M Scott, Divisional 

Engineer’s Quarters, Central 
Telegraph Office, Bombay. 
Punjab ..Mrs. Skemp, Kace Course 

Hoad, Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are Influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjeots affecting women. All 
Branches have,foi instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University ^m- 
misslon, etc., and have supplied* through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities . The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-committee, organised public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 

A yaluable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women's 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay, They were remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the emplo 3 rment Bureau established by 
the Women's Council : the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 


VIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 

As a means of promoting friendahijis between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of Unirersity 
Women has a useful function to perforin. 

This Association is Federated to the “Fed- 
eration of University Women in India," and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian Fed- 
eration. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

This is an organization conceived to unite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
whatever race or University who may be resident 
in India. Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1918 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively. 

These Units are now affiliated to the F. U 
W. I. and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 31 countries of the world and has its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London. 

This International Federation is then a kind of 
League of Nations in which the University is the 
Unit : and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world- 
service, will easily be imagined. 

As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women : they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 

The benefit to Members individually also is 
great. The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them Equally so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 

During 1929 these last have included. Scholar- 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medical 
or Scientific research by Australia and America 

A special scholarahip was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia University to 
under-graduates from India. 

Membership is ojien to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit. 

The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Lahore, Madras, Kodaikanal. Each Bran^ 
has its local Committee. But as a whole 
the Federation is undei a Central Committee 
composed of a ]*resid(‘nt, Hon General Secre- 
taiy, Hon Treasurer, and one corresponding 
member from each unit 
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OFFIOM BEARERS, CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

IVnding the tormation of a Cential Committee 
foi 1930, all rominunieatloiis, till further notice 
should be sent to . — 

Mrs. Mokcnzie, M A., j r , 
Wilson College, 
(ihowpatty, 
Bombay 7. 


Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
forward the same by the Local Secretary to 
whose Unit it may appertain. 


Association op Columbia University Alumni in India —This is an organization conceived 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may be resident in India. It was 
founded in 1931, and is a constituent member of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, USA There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Pans, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarters in Bombay. 

President of the Association : Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry, M A., Ph D , 63, Pedder Koad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


PRINCIPAL CLUS IN INDIA. 



Esta- 

blished 


Subscription. 


Name of Club 

Club-house. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretary 




nual 

thly. 





R». 

Rs. 

Rs. 


ABBOTTAUAD 


Abbottabad, N. W. F. 

40 

, , 

20 

Major H. L Ogden. R l 


Provinces. 




A S (’. 

Adtar 

1890 

Madras 

75 

12 

8 

C Cayley 

AORA 

1863 

Agra Cantonment . . 

75 


12 

Capt. D 0. Cook. 

AHMEdNAOAR 

1889 


40 


18 

W. R Cope, 

aijal • . • • • • 

1893 

Lushai Hills, E. B. & 

32 


15 

Capt. E G. Sutten 


Assam. 





Ajmbre 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


15 

F. A Mihill. 

Akola • • « • 

1870 

Berar 

100 


15 

G. M. Carter. 

ALLAHABAD . . 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

10 

12 

Maj'or J). B. M. 






Rawbono. 

AMRAOTI 



100 


13 

R. L. Phillips. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 


12 

Walter Dawson. 

Bangalore, united 

1868 

38, Residency Road . . 

100 


12 

T. S Kemmis. 

Service. 

Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 


9 

Major M. Hurford- 






Jones, I A. 

Barisal 

1864 

Backergun], Barisal .. 

32 


13 

W. K. Hodgen. 

Barrackpore 

1850 

Grand Trunk Boad, S. 
Riverside. 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 

50 


15 

J. Wilson, 

BaSSBIN GYMKIliNA. 

1881 

50 


11 

A. H Watson. 


Burma. 




Major R. H. Coad, m.m. 

Belgaum 

1884 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 


13 

Benares 

.. 


20 

•• 

16 

,T. Bolam. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhee Road, 

500 

25 

18 

F. S Cubitt. 

Bengal United 

1845 

Calcutta. 

29, Chowringhee Road. 

150 

20 

16 

Capt B. A. Westbrook 

Sbryioe- 

Bombat 

1862 

Esplanade Road 

100 

12 

10 

O.H E. 

M J Dickins. 
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Principal Clubs in India. 



Esta- 

blished 


Subscription. I 


Name of Club 

Club-house. j 

1 

Eiit. 

An- j 
nual 

Mon- 

thly 

Secretary. 




Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Bombay Gymkhana.. 



75 

6 

9 

A. w Puttick. 

Byoulla 

1833 

Bellasia Hoad, Bombay 

200 

24 

12 

A. Forriuqton. 

Caboutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 
Hoad. 

2G0 


10 

D. Y Anderson and 
Biren Mookerjee 

Cawnporb . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

:>o 

•• 

10 

<«. Rose 

OniTTAOONQ . . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

75 

12 

10 

Capt. P R Ayers, M.r. 

Club of Centrat 

1885 

Slliow .. 

60 


15 

Lt H. L Lane 

India. 







Club of Western 
India. 

1865 

Elphinstone Boad, 

Poona. 

200 

12 

10 

Cai)tain J. H. Michell. 

Cochin 

1876 


100 

18 

10 

J G Ferguson 

COOONADA 

1856 

Coconada 

70 


ll 

L It Hammett. 

COIMBATORE . . 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

75 

9 

10 

E F. H Gerrard 

COONOOU 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiris 

50 

12 

8 

E B It obey 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca 

50 

.. 

20 

C W Tandy Creen 

Dalhousie . . 


Dalhousie, Punjab . . 


15 

12 

W. L Stevenson, 

Darjeeling . . 

1868 

Auckland Boad 

100 

16 

7i 

Q Wraugliam Haidy 

Delhi 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi. . 

100 

15 

15 

H S Hyde 

Imperial Delhi 


Delhi , . 

100 

15 

15 

C«apt. 13 France 

Gymkhana. 






Jhaksi 

1887 

Next to Puhlic Gar- 
dens, Jhansi. 

50 


12 

Captain T. Edmonds 

m:adra8 

1831 

mount Boad, Madras 

250 

20 

12 

J. A. Thomson. 

'A ADRAS COSMOPOLl 
TAN. 

1873 

Mount Boad . . 

150 

24 

5 

Kao Bahadur Dr. A. 
Lakshman a s w a ra i 
Mludaliar, M D , 

¥ C.O (i 

Halabar 

1864 

Beach Boad, Calicut. . 

100 

12 

12 

\\ E Northey 

Uaymyo 

1901 


100 

12 

20 

Major T W. Bell, on e 

UOOLTAN 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 


12 

Major J M Mackenzie, 

R.A.M.C. 

Nainital 

1864 


150 

12 

10 

Col. J. de Grey 
O.lt E 

OOTACAMUND . . 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgiri 
Hills. 

150 

18 

12 

Major Arthur Johnson, 

ORIENT 


Chowpaty, Bombay . . 

150 

72 

6 

Mr. T N. Mehta and 
Captain A. (’. Rich- 
ards, T< ll U S 

Peou 

1871 

Prome Boad, Rangoon 

300 

20 

12 

ROB Perrott. 

PESHAIV AR . . 

1883 

Peshawar 

50 


12 

Major E. E. Hills. 

PUNJAB 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 


15 

12 

Capt. R. G. Saulez. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

120 


21i 

Major W. II. Preston. 
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Rotary in India. 


Siibscrij>tioii 


Name of Club. 

E.sta- 

hlibliei 

J Club-house 

isuuscrijnjon 

IAii- I Mon- 
Mual| this 

Secretary 

ftANGOON QTMKHANA. 

1874 

Halpin Rd., Rangoon. 

76 

6 

10 

R. H. llughesdon, M.O. 

Rangoon Boat Club.. 

.. 

Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 

12 

5 

Edwaicl Thomson. 

rajputana . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

60 


8 

R. E. Couplanl. 

ROYAL Bombay Yachi 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

270 

18 

12 

Lt -Col. C. Cobb. C.B.E. 

Club 






Royal Calcutta Turj 

1861 

ll, Russell Street 

500 

25 


P. V Douetil. 

CLUB. 







ROY AL Western 


Naslk 

76 

15 

12 

.1 . Walker, i F s 

India Golf Oi nn, 







Saturday 


7, Wood Skreot, Cal- 
cutta 

175 

12 

12 

E. P J Ryan 

Seoondbrabad 

1883 

Secunderabad! Deccan) 

50 


14 

Major H S Morris, m.( . 

Shillong 

' 1878 

Northbrook Road, 

Shillong. 

100 


20 

J. C. Hitter. 

SIALROT 


Sialkot, Punjab 

32 


21 

Major, L W Wood 

Sind .. 

1871 

Rarachi 

200 

12 

12 

M.i|Oi, A\ Siott 

TRIOHI NOPOLY 

1869 

Cautonment .. 

90 

12 

12 

J (i Fa>ne. 

TUTIOORIN 

1885 

Futlcorin 

50 

0 

10 

11 E GioW('. 

United Service Club 

1800 

Simla 

100 

12 

15 

Major J.. B Grant, 

T D 

A. L. Mortimer 

United Service Club, 

1861 

Ch utter M&nzll Palace 

100 


12 

IiUCENOW. 







Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Dutferln, Man- 
dalay 

50 

12 

20 

A Douglas Mat. shall 

Western India Turf. 

.. 

Bombay and Poona . . 

1 .50 

25 


C C. Gulliland. 

iLLiNGDON Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay. 

500 

120 


lit -Gol H llighani, 

(' 1 F-. I M s 

Wheler Ltd. 

1863 

1 

The Mall, Meerut .. 

50 


15 

Gajit W. J A 11. 
Au( lillllcck 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


KOTAllY CJ.UBS TN MmJ)LE ASIA 
llEGION. 

E K. Jhiiics, Esq 0 U E , J\I f.. \ , llonoiiu\ 
General Goinmissjuiicr, Middle Abui Eefiioii, 
:dt)0, Mount Hoad, Madras 

If W Bn ant. Esq , M II E , .1 I’ , Field Kepie- 
sentative, India, liiiiina, (Vvloii and Al^liaiiis- 
tiin, J’ () Bo\ -No 5, I’ooiui 

INDIA. 

AiTMhDAHAl) Prt'tuh'nt G V Ma\Ianlvai 

Ifimomm Serreiurtf Sydney Old Held, Sweilish 
Mateh Go. — Jst and 3id Sundai s eai h niontli. 

Amritsau Prenulenl A MaeKaiquliai 

Honorary Secretary A C. IMullen. iind A 
4th Tuesdays ol each month at 8-30 pm 
from l.Mvh October to 14th Apiil, at 8 jnn 
Irom 15th April to 14th October at the Amrit- 
sar Hotel. 


Banualoiie Presidcnl It llowatt Honorary 
SeciHary J Munn», 17- A, South Paiade, 
Ban«.ilore E\eiy Wednesday at b-llU ]) in 
at the West End Hotel 
B()Mm\ PiC'solcnt Sii SliapiMji li Billimoiia, 
Kl Honorary S<crc(ary R (i Hi^dMin, 
M I E E, P W I) Secretanat, Foit Eveiy 
Tue!sda^ at l-3t)j)M» atthc Gii'en’s RestcMiianf 
GAL<'rTT\ Prcsidnnf l)i A G IJkil Ilonortiry 
Secretary t' Warren- Ho niton, Steidien H«iuse, 
Dalhousie Square Flver> Tuesday at 1-JU 
p m at the Great Eastern Hotel 
Kaka('H1 Presaient H T Thakur Honorary 
Setretary '1' B I> il d, c/o 'J’he Raiaeln Got ttui 
Assodition Etd , Wood Street Idist .md 
third Saturda^s ot each month at J-J5 j» m at 
the G-eiitial Hotel 

Lahore President Dr VishwaNath Honorary 
Secretary Dcs Raj Sdwhn^, Bar-at-laiw, 
Public Prosei liter, lliRli Gourt. Every 
Friday, 8-30 p.m. at the Nedou’s Hotel. 
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Rotary in India. 


Madras : Presiderd : Sir Mahomed Usman. 
Honorary Secretary . A C. AscheiiRren, 
“ Shemran ” NniiKumbakam High Jload 
Every Friday at 1-30 p m. at the Gymkhana 
Club 

Poona President Majoi General D S Skoltc)n 
Honorary Secretary . S M Moos, Garden Ileaeh 
2nd and 4th Thuisdaj each month at l-lSp m , 
J*oona Club. 

BUltMA. 

llANGOON President . U Ha Lwm Honorary 
Secretary L JUtehie Vincent Every Tues- 
day at 1 p 111 . at the Strand Hotel 

Thayrtmyo President' V Than Tin, H A , 
15 (' S Honorary Secretary C Ha Gun 
Jiverv Hatuiday at 5 ii m at the Jtotary Club 
Hoiisi* 

CEYLON. 

President Ih'V C V Nathanielsz. 

Honorary Secretary W Ealonei , c o 'I’hos 
(5()ok A Son, Ltd lively 'rhursda> at! )) m at 
the Gland Oriental Hotel. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

Malacca President M (’ Sheppard Honorary 
Secretary Cliau (^hoo 'I’loug, 22 Rivi'iside 
'J’uesday 1 ]> m , llest House 

Penang President (5 R Samuel Honorary 

Secretary Di S Itasanav again, Govt Health 
DefKirtuu'iit Evorv Tuesday at 1 pm at the 
Eastern and Oiieutal Hotels 

SiVGAroRE J^residenf Hoiaoe W Rapei. 
Honorary Secretary Richard E. Ihadtiim, 
Hotauie Gai dens. Every Wednesda.v at 1 pin. 
at the Adeiph Hotel 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

iPOH President W .T D IvkwZf'iiuin. Honor- 
ary Secretary 1 A M Srnallvvooil, Coiii- 

niereial Union insuianee Co , Ltd Even 
Wednesday at 1 j) in at the Grand Hotel 

IvLANG AND CoAST President Raja Tengku 
Jjaxaruana Honorary Secretary Dr M. A 
Gable], 20 Sultan Stieet, Klang. Even Tuesday 
at r> i> m at tlie Cliinese IRerchants’ Club, 

JvuALALAMlMiR President Khoo Teik Ee 
Honorary Secretary .loliii Hands, M C il , 
]* O Ho\ No 203 Every Wednesday at 
1 p m at the Majestic Hotel. 

Seremban. President ' The Hon Mr J W W 
Huglu'S Honorary Secretary S S Chelvan- 
a\ again, Circular Road CorresiKinding .It 
Honorary St'cretaiv; C G Fry, 4, Jalan Dato 
Xlana Thursday, 1st at 7 p in , 3rd at 8 p in 
at Rest House. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 

Bandoeng, Java President Dr w J Roos 
Honorary Secretary J A C DeKock van 
Ixieuwen, Groote Postweg No Every 
Thursday at 8 p.m., Societeit, Concordia. 


Batavia, Java President. L W. Boogeiuian. 
Honorary Secretary J (- Gievc'rs, Hotel des 
Indes Evciv Wednesday at 8-30 pm, 
Hotel des Indes. 

Hditknzoro, Java President W. J J 
Ferwerda Honorary Secretary * Dr D F 
Van Slooten, Kerbaiium Goveininent Bota- 
nical <*ardcns Eveiy Tuesday at 7-30 at 
Socictcit Buietenzoig 

CllRIBON, Java President O van der 

Gronden. Honorary Secretary Dr C van 
Dillewign, Experiment Sta Eveiy Wed- 
nesday at 8 p m , SocK'teit Idioeniv 

DJEMBEU, .Tava President G D Mass 
Honorary Secretary .1 (< Boirna Every 

Tiie.sday, 8-30 p m , “ Socaetcit ” 

E,70KJAkARTA, .lAVA President i* H W’^ 
Tellegen Secretary H AO W^ Geesink, 
Toegoekidoel r)2 Every Fiidaj at S pm, 
Societeit dc Veieenigmg. 

Magelang, Nava President Ii K C A 

F J Nessel vmii Lissa Honorary Serietiny • 
Ii Frank. Even Weduesdav, 8-00 pm, 
Societeit dt‘ Eendraeht 

Makassar, Celebes President Di J Hoes* 
Honorary Secretary 1’ .1 Deeienlieig, .I.iva- 
Cbma-Jajiaii Lvn N V Even JMondav at 
8 p m , Societeit “ de Haimonie " 

Malang, Java President . G Vissci 
Honorary Secretary L S A M von Romn, 
Ram pul 15 Every W'ediiesday, at 8 pm., 
Sot CoiKoidiu. 

Medan, Sumatra President P M de Boer 
Honorary Secretary W .1 Vei nicer Monday 
(Island 3id), 8-301) m ,Giand Hotel 

J’adang, Sumatra President H M Kits 
van Hevningen Secietan/ H ,1 Ii P(*el('n- 
kan, Zi'cstiandweg 2H Eveiy J’hiirdsay, 
7-30 p m , Oianjehotel 

Palkmbang, Sumatra l‘rcsident W Holthms 
Honoraty Secretary li AG K Smit, Holland- 
sthe Bi'toii Mv Evei> Thuisdav 8-0 p m., 
Club P.ileinbang 

Semarang, .lAVA President ,I li .lonkc'rs 
Honorary Secretary \\ .1 libelling Ivomiig 
Geo Wcliiv & Co lively Moiid.iA at 1 pin , 
Iloriiioio Club. 

SOEKABOKMl, JAVA President li C 1* J 
Suvnkropp Secretary, Ir Pb 11 'I’eWinkel 
de Vogelvveg 34 Eveiy Friday 7-30 pm. 
Hotel Selabatoe. 

SOERABAJA, Java President J P A<Jer, 
Honorary Secretary Ji K K J L SteiiiiiK'tz, 
Harbor Board's Ottlce, Taiidjong-pciak 
Every Thursday at 8 p m at Hotid 

SoLO (SOEUAKARTA), JAVA President' A 

T. .Fansse Honorary Secretary W A 

Vawder Voordaa, l*ost Olhcc Ev(*rv Wednes- 
day at 8-30 p.m., Societeit de Harmoiiie. 
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The Church. 


The Church of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a ‘elf-governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion. Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire “ to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity ” 

Like all the other branches of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India, Burma and 
(Jeylon is Episcopal It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras. Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, Bangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Chota Nagpur, Lucknow, Tiiinevelly and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik m 193f). Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench arc filled by election, 
each diocese electing its own bishop. The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in exmj unction with a system 
of Councils which has been framed so as to 
give the greatest iiossiblc amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman. Every baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
111 the parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial supjiort of 
the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecclesiastical area in which he resides 
and IS called a Qualified Elector. 

Above the Parochial Councils (xime the 
Oiocesan Councils. All Priests hulUing tiio 
liishop’s license are members of tiie Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Representatives 
elected by the Qualified Electors of every 
Parochial Council. The Diocesan Councils 
nianaj^e all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,” 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote togctlier, 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desiies to do sf) in order to formulate its 
policy or classifv its opinions. A “ Canon ** 
of the Church is a Resolution passed with 
additional precautions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all throe Houses In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrence 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects But no Determination 
of the BLshops can be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has become a Canon. 

Every priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of Indiay Jiurma and Cc>lon 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment — At 

the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsilile for pro- 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilians wiiom it brought out to India These 
responsibilities it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians— 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Free Chu.ches. Tlie Chajdains of the 
two first named groups are appomted by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman They arc paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service. Although they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors. The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. Tiie Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not dehberateJy withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when trooi)S are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services. The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence m India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation in tiie Councils of the Church. iTheir 
right to the use in worsliip of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
ackncwledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but IS also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act. 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish- 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. Thesi 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur 
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before 1030 they formed part of the Establish* 
meat. One of the difficulties whicli the Church 
is facing is that the Government Block Grant 
IS not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops. In consequence the Ghiurch 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make up deficits. More serious 
still, however, Is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1024, when 
in pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty. This 
set the dioceses a very difficult task. It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnisli funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government. 
Realising the magnitude of this burden Govern- 
ment agreed to help for a iicriod of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant. 
The question of the reduction of this grant 
is now under consideration. If the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious. Either the 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly increased sum of money or many 
of the churclies in up-country stations will 
have to bo closed. Tlie cliief sufferers will be 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of ** Indiauisation ** is less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must inevitably be laid upon it. The 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain- 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater year 
by year. Nevertheless tlie Domiciled Oom- 
inunlty is the backbone of the Church in India 
and it is through this community that the 
conversion of India must come. 

The Churches in India have not been 
wholly blind to these facts and liave made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
the community in spite of lack oi real support 
from homo. The education of its children 
is very largely in the hands of tlie Ciinstian 
denominations though there are a few 
institutions such ^as the La Martiniert 
Bchools, on a non-denoiuluatlonal basis, 
but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Auglo*lndiaus under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis* 
tinguished by much activity abd financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found th’*oughout the lengtii and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of aU denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
ald from Government, and are regularly in- 
spected by Che Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
**religioas difficulty ** in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communltiee 


Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
fonr communions) has displayed little of tli ‘ 
missionary spirit until quite recent time?. 
Western Christianity was first introduced Into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
inffuence, Goa being the metropolilicai see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power m Western India to carry on his (!!hri8- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewaidcd with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shiinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
Is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India trt-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 2,7()d,098. The total of 
“ Syrian *’ Christians (exclusive of those 
who while using the Syrian liturgy, are of 
the Roman obedience) is 517,2(7, as against 

367.000 in 1901. Protestant Christians 
(the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 3,002,r>r>S, an increase of 

547.000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all detjominaiious in India is 
now over sic millions. 

Biitish India was ofxMied in Missions bv the 
Government ot lndi.i Act ot 1K13, and tlie 
woik of tlie l’Iote'^t.^lt missions, juiMOiish 
confined to Dutdi and Danish India and a 
tew Imhaii Stales, ni.iv lie iegard« d as liaAlng 
begun to assume it s present si ale troni that dale 
The stntistu al i(‘sults aie given above It X'* 
Qow, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing iudirert effects in 
India which lend themselves onlv incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more iliffusivc infiuence of Christianity 
18 the missionary scliool and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable pait in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 lieport of the National 
Christian Council for India tliey uie teacliing 
420,255 ciiildren in 12,699 e omcntary scliools, 
mostly situated in villages The majority 
(243,895; of children in these schools are non- 
(ffiristians. The same is true also of the secon- 
dary scliools and in a still gieater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 523 with 70,254 
male and 2 '>,303 female pupils There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 temale students Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians. 
From the standpoint of missionary yiolicy much 
importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the (^irisfian faith. 'I'he 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
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classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College ; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the I’ormari College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges — the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thobiirn College at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana The Homan Catholics have a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to great coPegts 
[»reparing students for University degrees 
But the proi)ortioii of CJinstian students ii. 
their institutions is very much larger thaii 
ill those of the rrotestant bodies. The pro 
portion ot literates amongst native Homan 
(Catholics is jirobably lowci than amongst thi 
Protestant converts, but compaied with 
Hindus and Mahomed an s it is conspicuouslj 
higher The Homan Catholics have some 
3, POO elementary schools in which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and m Uni- 
versity colleges about 6,000 students of both 
eexes. These figures, howcvei, include a laig< 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, wh* 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost ezclusivcly to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necetsity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 
stimulus was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
ate almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of ill this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as ** The Servants of India” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
agreai stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
btyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
onerat.lons. 

Reunion.— ’For very many years Indian 
f’hristians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Eunipeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 


dom. These diyisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing line 18 that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
from non-Chnstlan, the differences of * * oon- 
fession " and ' ‘ order ” which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowheie strong as in India. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which IS a group union of five of the principal 
Ihotcstant communions, and as these bodies 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The S.I.U.C. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Clmstian bodies in South ludia, except 
the Homan Gathohes, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encythcal. This will mean that a 
real National, Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historio 
Episcopate, it will be bnked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
m India ui seven different missions — the United 
Proviuces, South India, Tiavancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Puujab and Sind and 
the Central Provmces and Hajputana. The 
names are m order of seniority. Work was 
begun m what arc now called the United Pro- 
vmces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820» in the Punjab 
m 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladles. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the G. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel.- 

StatisticB of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned the S, P. G , are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities 
The best known of the S. P. Q. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinnevclly-Madura Ihe S. P. G. 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at llubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under tht 
aegis of the S. P. G.; 00 ordained European 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies. — The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes m Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com* 
monly known as the Cowley Eathers) has housch 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations m the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay wnh 
the All-Samts’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister 
hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Churcl 
(JCilburn) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries an important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domicileo 
community) in the Punjab. The mission ol 
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the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 

The Bible Chiurchineii’s Missionary Society 

carries on work in India in three missions— the 
Central Provinces, the United Provinces, and 
Burma Work was begun in all of these Pro- 
vinces in 1924 The work of the Society is 
primarily Evangelistic and this work is carried on 
by means of Hospitals, Dispensaries, Schools 
and Camps The Society has 17 principal Sta- 
tions of which 6 have Hospitals and 7 Schools, 
the latter including the School for the Deaf in 
Rangoon The number ot Ordained European 
missionaries of the Ji C M S. in India and 
Burma is 11, Doctors 4, European laymen 11 
and European lay women 61. There are 64 
Indigenous workers including 3 Doctors. Sta- 
tistics of the Christian community from all 
Stations are not available. 

An interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion. In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ. The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence and by living together to develop theReli- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India 
Indians appreciate fully the value of ” renuncia- 
tion”. The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting it with a concret 
illustration of Christian ascetieism. The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecraed by 
Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928. It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 1 3 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans. It shows every sign 
of life and growth. 

tical Department. 

Lord Bisliop of Calcutta and Metropoliton 
Jiulia, Burma and Ccykui. 


SPNIOK CnAPLAlNS 


Birch, Ven’ble Ormonde Winstanloy, m r. 
Williams, Rev Henry Frank Fiilford, m \ 
Wilkinson, Rev Ernest Roland, m a 
Lee, Rev Canon Percy Erskine, m a 
Young, Rev. Ernest Joseph, b a 

Higliam, Rev. Philbp, u a 

Pearson, Rev (’anon Cyril Greenwood, m a 


Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

(On leave). 

(On leave) 

Chaplain, St. Stephen’s, Kidderpore. 

Officiating Archdeacon of Ciilcutta and Senior 
(’haplahi ot St .lohn’s Church, Calcutta. 

Fort Wilhatii, Calcutta 
(On leave). 


Junior CiiAPiiAiNs 

Boulton, Rev Walter, m a. . . .. Chaplain, Shillong, Assam. 

Tucker, Rev. G. E , B sc . . . Metropolitan’s Cliaplain. 

Cowham, The Rev. Arthur Gerard, m a. . . Chaplain, Barrackpore. 

Tilney-Bassett, The Rev Hugh Francis Emra, Darjeeling and Lebong 

M.A. 

Trotman, The Rev. Lionel William, m.a. . . Chaplain. Kasanli, Punjab 
Halllday, The Rev. Sydney Lang . . . . Cliaplain of Bankipore 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTTCAL DEPARTMENT— ronirf. 
Probationary. 


Randolph, Rev. T. B , M a. 

Rogers, Rpv G T , m a . , 

Pearhon, Rev A J 

(’HURCH OF 

Lee, The Rev. Robert Ewing, m.c , m k b i> , J i* 

MeLellan, The Rev Duncan Tait HutchisoiijM 
Mac Edward, The Rev. Lachlan, M a 

Ghi.roh 

Poricr, The Most Rev Dr. Ferdinand, P J 
Bryan, Rev Leo, S.J. 


Senior Thaplain, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta 
Junior Chaplain, St Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta 
(Chaplain, Dinapore. 

Sl’OTLAND. 

Presidency Seuioi Cliaplain Church of 
Scotland, liengal, and Senior Chaplain, 
St Andrew’s Church, Calcutta 
Senior Chaplain. (2iid Chaplain St Andrew’s 
Chtirdi, Calcutta 

Junior Chaplain Attached 1st Battalion, The 
Blue k atcli (R H R ), BarracKpore 

OF Romk. 

Archbishop, Calcutta 
Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Acland, The Right Ilev. Richard Dyke, M A Lord itishoj) of Bombay 

Ashley Brown, The Ven’ble Wilham, r. T.ii Archdeacon 

Arthur Patrick Lilhe . . Registrar of the Diocese 

SKNIOII Chatlains. 


Dart, Rev Canon John Lovering Campbell, m a 
A shley- Brown, Rev W , L T ii. 

Dossetor, Kev F E , M a. 

Portescue, Canon, Rev C P , l T ir (Diir.) 
Soatnan, Rev Alfred Jonathan M A 
Jolinstoii, Rev G. F 
Bartels, Rev R. C. 

J UNIOR 

Harding, Rev J. A 
Cowburii, Rev F , b A 
Elhott, Rev T R H , M A. 
r.arnes, Rev J , b A 
Ball, Rev. Henry, M A 
MePherson, Rev. k C 
Mansfield, Rev H R 
Lewis, Rev O G 
Iliiddell, Rev. J F W , B A. 

Lindsay, Rev W.oT , M A 
Kennedy, Rev H G S 
Waddy, Rev R 1’ S , M A 

Fielp 


Senior I’resideiu y Chaidam, Bombay, 
(’haplain of Mahableshwar m addition 
( 'haiilaiii of Kirkee 
Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay 
( Jiaplaiii of St M.irv s, Poona 
Chaplain of Ivaraehi. 

Cliaiilam, Hyderabail (Sind) 

Chaplains 

Chaplain, (On leave). 

Cliaplam of Colaba 
t’haplain of Ahmednagar. 

Chaplum of Crater, Aden 
Chaplain of Ahmed. il>ad 
Cliaplain, Steamer Point, Aden 
Chaplain (Oiilea\e) 

Chaplain of Dcolali 
(Jiajdain of Ghorpiiii 
Cliaplam of Bclgaimi 
Assistant Chaplain, Kaiadii. 

Ganison Chaplain, Bombay. 

Service Post 

Nil. 


Church of Scotland. 


MacKenzic, Rev. D. F., m.a 

McCaul, Rev. M., BA 
McCaul, Rev G M D , m a 
McRury, Rev. D. A. 


Chaplains, 

.. Senior Chaplain, St Andiew’s Chiirdi, Bombay 
l*residency Senior Chaiilaiii 
(On leave) 

Chaplain, St Andrew’s Chiu eh, Karachi 
Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay. 
Chaplain of the Church of Robib. 


Luna, The Most Rev. Dr. Joachim R Presidency, 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Bolton, W , The Rev. 
MatliPw, The Rev. F. W 
Waite, Th(‘ Rev A , B A 
Wyld, The Rev. F., B A. 


CH APLAIiNS 

. . Shilloni?. 

. LaUhiinpur'^ 

.. Silcbar . VTaid from All-India Grant. 
. . Sibsasjar J 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 


Halliday, Rev. S. L 
Pearbou, Rev A.J. 

Perfect, Rev. If. 
Morgen, Rev D J 
Judah, Rev Mthelred 
Uewsher, Rev. Robert 
Beasley, Rev. J. S. 


. . . Chaplain of Bankipore 

. . ChapLiin, Dinapore. 

Apditional Cleroy 
lUuigalpur 

Monghyr and Jainalpiir 
Miuatfarpur and Darbluinga, 
Rain hi. 

.. . Cuttack. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

West, The Right liev. George Algernon, mm . . Bishop of Rangoon 


Senior (^iapiains. 

Anderson, Tlie Ven’ble Nicol Keith . . (On leave) 

Bark, The Ven’ble William Robert, o.l E , o B E. Archdeacon, of Rangoon, and P.ibhoii’s Com- 
missary Spei i.il Duty 111 Rangoon 

Thiirsfleld, Rev Gerald Arthur Richard .. Chaplain, Haiigoon Catlicdr.il 

Delahay, Rev William . . (Jhaplain, Rangoon Cantonment 

hcc, Rev Arthur Oldfield Norris ClupUin, Mmgaladon Caiitoniiiciit 

Junior Chvpuain 

Stevenson, Rev George E Chaplain, May my o. 


Chaplain on Probation 

Jliggiuhotham, Rev. William Harold Spencer . Chaplain, Mandalay 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wood, The Right Rev Alex, M a , P ll T» , 
o B IS. 

Martin. Ven’ble Fredenek William, M A 
Day, Rev Edward Ridlay, M a. . 
Warmiiigt.on, Rev. Guy Wilson, M a 
Strcatflcld, Rev S. F , n A 
Gash, Rev T ,1. 

Sanders, Rev Harold Martin, M A 
Williams, Rev. W. P , B.A 
East wick. Rev Rowland, B A 
Hcbcr Clare, Rev . ... 


1) , J,ord Bishop of Nagpui 

Cha])lain of Nagpur. 

(On li'avc) 

Chakrata, XJ P 

Attache'll Nagpur 

Central India, Mhow 4 

( 'haplain , Xampt ec 

Nabirabad 

Gariison ("haplain, Juhhulporc 
. 2nd Garrison Chajdain, Juhhulporc 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Church of Enuland 

Waller, Right Rev. Fdwaid Harry Mansfield, r.T). laird Bishop ol Madras Commisary 
Crichton, Rev Walter Richard .. . Arehdeacon (On leave) 

Senior ("haplains 

Edmonds, Rev Canon Hebert James, M A. . Oincutirig Aiehdeacon 

Mortlofk, Rev. A G (Mtapliin, St George’s Cathedral, Madras. 

Langdale-Smith, Rev Riehard Marmaduke, B A ("haplain, Wellington. 

Trench, Rev. Albert Charles, M c . . Chaplain, Holy Trinity Church, Bolarum. 

Coldman, Rov. A. T. Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount. 
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MADIUS ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT— 


Hayward, Rev W. 0 
Wilson, Rev. G A. 

Clarke, Rev. M 
White, Rev. Jack 
Fry, Rev EH. . 

Janies Phys, 11 

Perry, SeeunderubJUl , T V 

McLean, Eev. L. 

Ingram, J W 
MacKintosh, Jlev K 


JimioR Chaplains. 


Chaplain, Mercara-Mysore. 

Chaplain, Calicut. 

Garrison Chaplain, Fort St. George. 
Chaiilain, Ran galore. 

Chaplain of Bolarum 
Chaplain. (Onlea\c). 


CHCRCH OP Scotland. 


Presidency Senior Chaplain, Madras 
(’hapl.am, Ilangalore. 

ChapUin, St Andrew’s (diurch, Secunderabad 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

SENIOR Chaplain. 


JUNIOR Chaplains 


Devlin, Rev T S. 
Rradlmn, Pev J II 
.Nulioll,Re\ E M 
Rennison, He\ E I 
Tainblmg, Rev K G H 
•kmes, Rev G W 


(Jiaplain of Kohat. 
Chaplain of Nowshera 
Chapl.iiii of Peshawar 
('haplain ot Raznrik. 
Chaplain of Abhottabad. 
Chaplain of Risalpur. 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Itarne, The Right Re\ George Dunstord, M 
r I r, 0 B K , V 1) , IJislio]) (it I.ahore 
(’nrden. The Yen' hie H C , M a 
L ister, HeN Canon .1 (J , M \ 

Maisluill Rev Ciiinm Nininan Ednj n w v 
Johnston Rev C.inon G F , M \ 

Devenisli, The Vtm'hle R C S , M A 
'J’ambhng, Rev F G H 
Renmsoii, Rev, Lrie David, M \. 

Gorrie, Ilcv L. M , tb l 
J ones, Rev G W , H A 
Storrs-Fnx, Rev E \ , M a. 

Nulioll, Rev E M , M A , M c 
M( K(‘nzie, Rev 1) S , M \ 

Moigan, Hev R I , M A 
CviTs, Kev M S , .V \ , M r 
Devlin. Rev T S , M 
Salisbury, Rev Maik, ll n 
Waterbury, Pev F G , n n 
Part els, Hev R (! , n A 
Rrailsh'Td, Rev Cjiil, A k C 


A , Taihore 

(Oil leave). 
i'Vro/.epore 
Rawalpindi. 

K ara< hi 

J.ahoie. Archdeacon of Lahore 
Abhottabad. 

Ra/mark 

Miirree. 

liisalpur 

Sialkot 

J*eshawar. 

New Delhi. 

Julluuder 

Quetta. 

Kohat 
West Ridge 
Dulhou^ie 
Hyderabad, (Sind) 

Ainbala 
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PUNJAB ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT— 
Junior Chaplains 


Lestpr-Garland, Rev G IT.,ma 
O’N eill, Rov. W S,M A .. 

Bradbury, Rev John Henry, arc 
L aurence, Rev. George, M A , B D. 

Gasklng, Rev C. A , l th 
Noble, Rev Reginald Harry, M A 
Claydon, Rev Evan, M A 
Stephenson Rev William, b A 
Blease, Rev Rupert George u sr 
Tucker, !ltev Gordon Elijah 

Fish, Rev F J , b A , M r 
Young. Rev P N F , M a 
R ose, Rev T. J* , M a 
K ennedy Rev U (4 S m A 

PK()n\TIO\A 

Futers, Rev S. R , b A 
Hazell.Rov H E 
Geddes, Rev. L F , M A 
Mcc, Rc\ J A , B A 


Simla (Assistant) 

Sialkot (Assistant) 

Nowshera. 

New Delhi Cantt. 

, . (On leave) 

Lahore (Additional) 

(On leave). 

. (On leave). 

J^ahcre Cantt 

Seconded Serving under the Government of 
India 
. . MiilLin 
Simla 

Karachi (Additional) 

Karachi (Assistant), 

RY Chaplains, 

Quetta (Assistant) 

Rawalpindi (Assistant) 

Karaclii (Assistant) 

.1 uPuiulur. 


Chaplains Betonotno to other Dioceses Temporarily \ttached to the 
Diocese of Lahore 


Trotman, Rev W , m A 


Kasauli 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Saunders, The Right Rev Charles .lohn Godfrey, Bishop of Lucknow’, Headquarters, Allahabad. 
M.A 

Bill, Tlic Ven'ble Sydney Alfred, M A Ardideacon of Lucknow, Ileadqiiarlors, Nmni 

Tai 

Westmaeott, R , V I) , Bar-at-T.aw Itegistr.ar of tlie Diocese of Jan know', Head- 

quail ers, Calcutta 

Senior chaplains 

Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, M A . Nairn Tal 

t’oliu, The Kev Canon Clilford John, M a On leave, preparatory to retirement 

Broughlou, The Rev Artlinr Hardwickc\ Jl a On leave prepaiatoij to n^tiremeiit 

Rigg, Tile Rev Arthur Cedi Pietroni, M.A Ranikhet (A)mora) 

Hare, The Rev Canon Arthur Nevdle, m a. Fyzabad 

Patrick, Tlie Rev Alexander, M A (On leave). 

Porter, The Rev Canon John, h Tii . Agra 

Warwington The Rev Canon Guv Wilson . Chakraia (Dehra T)iin) 

Douglas, The Rev Peri y Sholto, M A . . (On leax’e). 

Southern, The Rev. Gerald llolte Biacebiidge, Allaliabad Garrisf)n 
M A 

Liickman, Tlie Rev Sydney, ha . . Cawniiore. 

Burn, The Rev Jc»hn Huiii])hrey, h a . Benares 

.li NioR Chaplains 

France The Rev Alexander . On leave 

Cotton, The Rev Henrv Wilniot Staidcton, M A Meerut 
Larwill, The Rev Guthrie .lames, m a Lucknow (Cantt) 

Davies-TiCdgli The Rev AilhurGeoige M A Lucknow (Ci Ml) 

Muiin, TheRov William EriiCht Napier, l th Bareilly 
Ganocl, The Rev William Kranees, n A Jhansi. 

Rlchanis, The Rev George Hem y . Dehra Dun 
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CHAPliAIN 

on Probation 

Davies, The Hev C R ... 

Rogeis, The Rev E W . 

Stratton, The llev B 

Hum, The Rev E L. A. . 

. Lucknow Cantonment. 

. Meerut (Additional). 

. Lucknow (Civil) 

. Agra (Additional). 

Additional Clekoy 

Church of Scotland 

JuNioH Chaplains 

MacDonald, The Rev Donald, m A., B D. 

Matheson, The Rev R. W., M A . 

Attached Army Department, Ist Bn., the 
Caineroniuns Scottish Rifles, Lucknow. 

. . Attached Army Department, 2nd Bn , K.O S B. 
Lucknow. In visiting charge oi Cawnpore 

Methodist Church. 

Revnell, The Rev. Arthur Jesse 

Frost, 'the Rev. Geoigc Leveslej^ Hon C.F. 
Kerr, The Rev. Robert Thomas, Hon c f. 
Poad, The Rev. Frank Edgor 

Kelly, The Rev John Dwyer, Hon c F 

Thorne, 'J’he Rev Percival Edward 

Linton, The Rev. Lawicnce 

Wright, The Rev. Raymond B , B D 

Bryson, The Rev. G M 

Caunter, Rev. J. Govett, . 

Clifford, The Rev. F. Wesley 

Rolfe, The Rev Herbert PI 

Senior Methodist Chaplain in India, New Delhi. 
Rawalpindi 

Lahore. 

On leave. 

Jhansi. 

. Mhow. 

Quetta. 

Peshawar 

Jubbulporc. 

Meerut. 

Calcutta 
. . Lucknow. 


MADRAS. 

Williams, The lie V. Joseph . Secunderabad. 

Hopkins, The ]lev. Leonard J Bangalore, 

BOMBAY. 

Cullwick, The liev William Edward, Hon c F. Bombay. 

Munio, 'rile llev James Henry, Hon. c F. . , JCirkee. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India gives the following tables* — 


1 

1911 1 

1921 1 

1 1935 

1. British India and Indian 
•States — 

(a) Latin Rite . . 

1,614,620 

1,851,408 

2,142,980 

(b) Syriac Rites.. 

364,660 

440.488 

669,234 

2. French India 

25,918 

25,480 

27,401 

3 Portuguese India . . 

296,148 

288,741 

590,990 

Total, India 

2,301,346 

2,606,117 

3,430,605 

4. Ceylon 

322,163 

363,986 

423,973 

Total , India and Ceylon . . 

1 2,623,509 

2,970,103 

3,854,578 


>1 OTE (1) : — In 1860, the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1,610,265 
ind in 1900 to 2,201,674. 

Noie (2):— In 1860 there were 1,604 priests. In 1921 there were 3,158. In 1931 there were 
‘*,625, and in 1935 there weic 4,438. 
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The Catholic commuolty as thus existJog is 
composed of the following elements : — 

(1) The “Syrian*’ Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
convert^Hl by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1509, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar- Apoatolics. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suflragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity ill Malabar, of which 2 Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have been 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to deohne. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till b> 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of Jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado ** or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. Tills conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1028, abolishing ** double 
jurisdiction”). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after fubsegiueut adjustments now 
stands as follows: — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some ext-.ciisinn into British tern- 
torv) with snifraoran bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British territorj) 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches: — 

Tlie arclibisliopne of Eriiakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry. Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bishfpric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide:— 

The archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and A jmort*. 

The archbishopnc of Bombay, wirn suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopolv andTutioonn.and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. j 


i’he archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpnr, Patna and Shillong 
and ^be Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
patnro and Nagpur, the Profccture-Apostollc 
of Jubbulpore, and the Missions of Cuttack, 
Bezwjda and Bellary 

The archbishopric of Pondicherrv (French), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatoie, Kiimbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca. 

The archbishopric of Simla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture -Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bisiiopricB of Quilon, Kottar and 
Vljayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or ItaUan bv nationality. They 
number over 2,000 benides which there is a 
body of ^ecula^ clergy mostly Indian, etc , 
numbering about 2,400, and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British croops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahoiuedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Kavier’s 
College, ('alciitta, St. Peter’s College, Agra. St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, Bt. Joseph's College, 
Trichinopolv, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schcols. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73.164 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those In the Punjab, 
Chota-^ag}»ur, Krishnagar, Oujerat, the Ah- 
mediiagar (listTict and theXelugu coasts may 
bo mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solelv 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
Indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived miiinly from Europe, that is, 
from the collecMous of the Society for the Pro- 
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a otion oj the Faith and of the lioly ChiUlfmod, 1 
j)ed out by private or other donations | 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 


and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by theMost He V. Archbishop Kierkels, 
D D., appointed in 1931 . 


THE CHURCH 


The Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one The Union, 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound influence upon the life of the 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of hip Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
centenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1914; Bombay, 1019; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom n}ne belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, flve to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the to%7ns when' 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead cf being posted to (he station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
e.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Kanikhet, 
llawalpindj, Sialkot, Uinballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as liuwalpinii, Lahore, Cawnporc, 
Meerut, Mhow and QiU'tta Ttie Additional 
(Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
[ilaces such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where rehgious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational mishions 
Were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
snt branch of the mission work nf the Church, 
but the Bombay College was clostd In 1819 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was unit< d 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College, In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
IS being earned on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionanes. The baptised Chris- 


OF SCOTLAND. 


tian community noW numbers over 14,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, tlie Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does Invaluable service In school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionarids; 1G3 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India, Its two Churches in 
Bombay have six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglo-Scottish Edu- 
cation Society, ard the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scott'sh 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrolieff 
Girls* Boarding and High School Is under 
the care of the Klrk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Simla The now well-known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of tlie Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 60U 
children in residence. Further information 
mav be found In “Beportnof the Schemes of the 
Ohnreh of Scotland,” Blackwood A Sons : “ The 
(J lurch of Scotland Year Book” and “The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon.” 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they remain Independent of the esta- 
blishment recognised by Government. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Ealna and Ghinsura); the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and All bag); Hyderabad State (Jalna, 
Bethel and Parbham); Madras (Madras 
City, Ghlngleput, Sriperumbudur and Con. 
jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
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Missions. 


BhMidAra, Wardha, and Amraoti) ; Baj- 
putana, where the extensive work in 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Ghnroh 
in 1860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work fails into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women's 


Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
well known The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay, and 
I Hislop College, Nagpur, 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


THE fiAPTlSl MlSSlONARV SOCIETY OF GEEAT 
Britain. — Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
206 missionaries and about 978 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with tlio Society 
are 876 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 209 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College. 
The Church niembershi]) at the close of 1933 
htoo<l at 23,245 and the Christian comiminity 
at 60,812. The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent, 
and the community by 50 per cent, in tlie 
same period. Amongst the non -caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Educational Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 
its Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, and placed 
in 1856 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary Edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology 
It was affiliated in 1857 to the newly- 
formed Calcutta University ; reorganised 
in 1010 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denommationai basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations. Principal . 
Rev. G. H. G. Angus, M.s., b.d. 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the traming of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools io several centres. 


There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 7 Hospitals, and 12 Dis- 
pensaries. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretary of the 
Mission is the TVv D. Scott Wells , 44, Lower 
Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furnlval Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society tor 1934 
amounted to £172,034 of whlcti £90690 wa» 
c\p. nded in India tk Ceylon. 

IHB CANADIAN BAPTIST MISSION.— -Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Tclugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 632 out 
stations with a staff of lUL missionaries including 
7 qualified physicians, and 1,407 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,659 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 126, communicants 28,236 
and adherents 26,719 for the past year. Forty- 
six Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 558 village day 
schools, with 19,993 children, 12 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, 2 Normal Training schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all tor 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
etrcBB is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased hv 65 per cent., tl>e Christian 
community by 20 per cent , and scholars by 
105 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. A. 
Arthur Scott, Tuni, East Godavari 

AMERICAN Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
OIBTT, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1813; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owesits rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1010 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 32 main stations 

I in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal-Orissa 
29 in South India, besides many outstations. 
All forms of missionary enterprise come witliin 
the scope of the Society. 
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The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the employees 
of the tea plantations. The Mission Press at 
Itangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 

In the year 1932 the field staff numbered 
387 missionaries, fi,876 indigenous workers 
There were 2,732 organisetl Churches of which 
1,979 were self-supporting. Church members 
numbered 2,80,964 In the 2,414 Sunday 
Schools were enrolled 9.').949 pupils. The 
Mission conducted 2,739 schools of all grades, 
one of which being Jiidson College, llangoon, 
with 97,422 students eniollcd 13 hos]utals and 
33 dispensaries treated 8,389 inpatients and 
1,22,2,^)4 outpatients. Christians of all c«)m- 
munities among whom the Mission works 
contributed ovei Bs. 6,75,05r> or this ichgious 
and benevolent work during the year. 

The Amekican Baptist Assam Mission, 
was opened in 1836, and has 12 mam stations 
staffed by about 64 missionaries Thcie aie 
851 native workois, 923 organized churches, 
53,534 baptised members, 443 schools of all 
grades including 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
14 station schools. 4 Hospitals and 6 Dispen- 
saries treated 1,852 in-patients and 27,221 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work is 
carried out in 10 different languages. 

Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary Miss 
Marion (1 Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 

American Baptist, Brngal-orissa Mission 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation : Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Onssa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 36, 
Indian workers 310 Two English Churches 
and 32 Vernacular Churclies, Christian Com- 
munity 2,680. Educational Two Boys’ High 
Schools and two Girls’ High Schools and 115 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 4,220. One Indus- 
trial School, known as Balasore Technical School, 


for carpentering, iron work and motor mechanics. 
The Vernacular Press of this mission printed the 
first literature in the Santali language. 

Secretary — Mr. W. S. Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa. 

THE American Baptist Tbluou Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
largo parts of Nellore, Quntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnooi Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinity. Its mam work is evangelism, but there 
are also Educational and Medical [nstltutions 
of importance. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnooi. 
Organized Telugii Churches number 3.56, with 
111,717 baptized communieants. There are 71 
missionaries, and 2,748 Indian workers. The 
mission maintains a 'rheoiogieal Seminary at 
Ramapatnam for the training of Indian preach- 
ers A Bible Training School for flie training 
of Tolugu women is located in Nellore. A total 
of 37,162 receive instruction in 1,406 primary 
•»ehoolM, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools 
In Medical work 5 Hospitals and 9 Dispensaries 
report 30.367 patients, and 1,553 Operations 
during 1934 

Secretary — Rev. T. Wathne, Ongole, Guntur 
I District. 

The Australian Baptist Eoreign Mis 
SION — (Incorporated) Eniliraemg the societies 
representing the Baptist Cfiiurchcs of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The field 
of operations is m East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 35 Australian workers. Tlicre are 
3, 1(^8 eomnuiuicants and a Christian community 
of 6,000. 

Secretary, Field Council : The Rev W. G. 
Crofts, B A , Bin Sin Mission House, P. O. 
Hatshibganj, Dist Mymensingh. 

The Strict baptist Mission— Has 22 
European Missionaries, and 241 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chiiigleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
1’iiinevelly Districts. Communicants number 
1,532 , organised churches 56 ; elementary 
schools 85, with 3,205 pupils. 

Treasurer and Secretary' Rev. D. Morling, 
Kovilpatti, Tmnevelly District. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 36 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurses 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 are 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 
women, and 348 are Teachers. Tlierc are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7,739. In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-pationts, 17,377 new 
eases, and a total attendance of 67,819. The 
Mission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils; also 1 crdche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
I'eachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 

13 


a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there are 
about a score iii connection with it, most of them 
thriving 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonies attached. 

Secretary : Rev. George Wilson, b a , 
Ahmedabad. 

The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America — The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab, 
in 1855, It is now carrying on work in ten 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
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Punjab. Its missionaries number 84, Its educa> 
tional work composes one Theological Seminary, 
one College, four High Schools, one Industrial 
school, seven Middle schools and 181 Primary 
schools. The enrolment in all schools in 1930 
was 10,003. Medical work is carried on through 
five Hospitals and four Dispensaries. The 
communicant membership of the Church which 
has been established is 43,482 and the total 
Christian community 99,018. 

General Secretary : Hev. H. C. Chambers, d.d , 
Gh)rdon College, Eawalpindi. 

The American Presbyterian Mission ope- 
rates in three main sections known as the Punjab. 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American staff, including women, numbers 229, 
and the Indian staff 1 ,033. There are thirty-four 
main stations and 217 out-stations Organised 
churches number 103, of which thirty-five are 
self-supporting. There are communi- 

cants and a total baptized community of 27,964 

Educational work as follows * — Two men’s 
colleges and an interest In the Isabella Thoburn 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Women, students 
about 1 ,820 ; one Theological College, students 
thirty-four ; two Training Schools for Village 
Workers, students about 180 , G’hiiteeii High 
Schools, students about 3,400 , two Industrial 
Schools ; three Agricultural Demonstration 
Farms ; four Teachers’ 'J’rainmg Departments , 
The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical College for Women, stu- 
dents about 170 ; 132 Elementary Schools ; 173 
Schools of all grades, pupils about 11 ,925. 


The United Church of Canada Mission.— 
Commenced in 1877 has 14 main stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, Kutlam, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States. The Mission 
staff numbers 80, Indian workers 200. This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
Church-Council of the United Church of Northern 
India, which reports for this part of its terri- 
tory : — Organised churches 22 ; Unorganised 
churches 8; Communicants 2,241; Baptised 
non-communicants 5,836 ; Unbaptised adhe- 
rents 821 ; Total Christian Community 8,898. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls ; a High School 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Malwa Theological 
Seminary. Women’s industrial work is carried 
on in Mhow and Itutlam, and Vocational Train- 
ing for bovs is a feature of the Ilasalpura Boys’ 
School, where training is provided in printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and motor mechanics. 

The Medical work is large There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Women’s Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
stations. 

General Secretary of Mission ' — Uev. A. A. 
Scott, M A., B.D , B Pacd , Indore, C. I. 

Associate Senelary of Mission — Miss F E. 
Clearihue, Kharua, C 1 {Via Mehidpur Rd 
Station) 

Secretary of Mahon Churrh-Coynril * — Rev. 
F. H Ilussell, M.A , I) D., Ilutlam, C. 1. 


Medical Work* — Eight Hospitals; twenty- 
thiee Dispensaries. 

Evangelistic Work; — 345 Sunday Schools* 
with an attendance of 9,531 pupils. Contri- 
butions for church and evangelistic work, on 
the part of the Indian church. Its 63,019. 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the late 
Sir William J Wanless and under the care of 
C. E. Vail, is well-1 nown throughout the whole 
of S.W. India, and the Forman Christian College 
at Lahore, under the prlncipalship of Dr S. K 
Datta, is equally well-known and valued in the 
Pu^ab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr 
C. H. Rice, Principal(and Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute (Dr S Higgiii bottom, J’rincipal) have 
grown rapidly in numbers and influence. 

Secretary of Council of A. P. Missions in 
India: — Rev. J. L. Dodds, d d., “ Ix)wriston”, 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 

Secretary, North India Mission * — Rev. W. L. 
Allison, B.A , B D , Gwalior, C.T. 

Secretary, Punjab Mission •—Rev. J. B Weir, 
M.A., Ph.l) , D I) , 6, Napier Road, Lahore. 

Secretary, Western India Mission • — Rev 
H. K. Wright, MA, BD., Union Training 
College, Ahmadnagar 

The New Zealand Presbyterian Mission— 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadliri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary : Miss B. J. Hardie, Jagadhrl, Dlst 
Amballa. 


The Canadian Presbyterian Mission operates 
111 tuo sections, the Northern Section with 
headquarters at Jhansi in the U P , and the 
Central India Section, known as the Southern 
Bhil Field. 

In Central India the five central stations are 
located in the States of Allrajpur and Jobat 
and Barwani, but the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of .Thabua and Kathiwara, 
also part of Chhota Udaipurin the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and pjxrts of Dhar, Indore and Gwalior 
States bordeiing on the Jobat- Barwani Road. 
The Staff in Central India consists of 20 mission- 
aries and 42 Indian workers. There are several 
elementary schools in the area and a central 
and vernacular School for boys and girls at 
Amkhut and Alirajpiir States. At Amkhut 
also theie is a Children’s Nursery Home and! 
dispensary and a General Hospital for the 
area is located at Jobat. In the district 
there are five organised and 3 unorganised 
churches with 273 communicant members 
and a baptised community of over 1,300. 

Secretary — Thomas Draper, M.R C R. (Lend ), 
M R.C.P. (Ed). Jobat, Via Dohad, Central India. 

Tlie Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J. 
Wilkie in 1905. There is now a staff of twelve 
missionaries and twenty-five Indian workers 
I who are engaged in Jhansi city, Esagarh, 
Baragaon and the surrounding villages. 

Activities include Anglo-vernacular middle* 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for 
Christian pupils in each. There are also an> 
I orphanage for children under school age, a 
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dispensary and an industrial school for hoys 
There is an agricultural settlement at Esagarh 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

There are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 160. 

Secretary , — The Rev. A. A. Lowther, M.A., B D. 

ThB WBLPH CaLVINISTIO METHODIST (PBESBY- 
lEBXAN) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 050 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Ehassia and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhetand Cachar 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 35,396 ; the total Christian community 
92,923 ; organised Churches 721. Elemenlary 
schools number 678. Scholars 20,243* in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
3, Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822 and 
Scholars 54,047. Four Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients. 

Secretary : Rev. F. J Sandy, Durtlang, Aljal. 


The American Board op commissioners] 
FOR Foreign Missions — The Amencan Board of I 
(’’ommisioncrs for Fonugn Missions has two lame 
Tiiissions, the American Marathi lilission and the 
Madura Mission 'J’ho Mjiratlii Mission covers a 
( onsiderable portion of Boinbav I’p-sidencv with 
centres at Bombay, Ahnicdnagar, Hahuii. 
Vadala, Sirur, Sholapur, Satara and Wai It 
was commenced in 1813, the first Ameiican 
Mission in India Its activities are large and 
varied The staff for 1934 itk hided 38 iriissiona- 
iies and 432 Indian workeis op(*ratiiig in 9 sta- 
tions and 109 outstations 'I’liere aic 07 t lunches 
with 6,404 communicants The edinsitlonal 
work includes 1 0 S(*condary and training schools 
with 993 pupils. There arc 55 primarv stiiools 
.md 8 kindergartens with a total of 4,237 pnpils 
A school for the blind is conducted in Bonil)ay 
and industrial schools arc curried on in thiec 
leiitres In the hospitals and dispensaiies 
(luring the vear, were treated a total of 73,771 
IKitients The mission lias six inaiour social 
service centies undei its charge iiuJuding the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Bornbav At 
Sholapur a settlement for ciiimiial trilK*s is ear- 
ned on by the mission under the siiiHTVision of 
(Jovernment. Secretary: W Q. Swart, 
Ahnicdnagar 

Madura Mission. — The Madura Mission 
celebrated its centenary in January, 1934, and 
at that time turned over administration of 
work under its control to the Madura Mission 
8 angam The Mission still exists to deal with 
eeitain matters relating to the maintenance of 
niis'<ionaries. The Secretary is Rev. W. W. 
Wallace, Madura. 

Madura Church Council — The Madura 
Church Council is a branch of the South India 
United Church, and is In cliarge of the Christian 
community that has developed through the work 
of the Madura Mission. The Madura Church 


The Arcot Mission of thp. Reformed 
Church — In America organised in 1853 occu- 
pies most of the North and South Arcot and 
Chittoor districts in S. India with a staff r>f 55 
Missionaries and 801 Indian workers. Churches 
number 16, Communicants 7,452; Total Chris- 
tian Community 26,442; Boarding Schools 17, 
Scholars 1,129; Theological School 1 , students 
31 ; Voorhees College, Vellore, students 137, 
High Schools 4, Scholars 1 ,887 ; Training Schools 
2, students 120 ; Industrial Schools 2 , Agricul- 
tural Farm and School 1 , total pupils 280 ; 
Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,716. Two 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2,617 in-patients and 29,571 out- 
patients excluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for S India is near Madanapalle. 
Arogiavaram, V O , Chittoor District. 

Secretary : — Rev. W. II. Farrar, ArnI, S. 
India. 


Coimcil is n charge of 33 pastorates, about 222 
village schools and five large Elementary 
Higher Grade Co- educational Boarding Schools. 
The Secretary of this organization is Rev. Paul 
Raj Thomas, Pasumalai. 

Madura Mission Sangam. — The Madura 
Mission Sangam was formed in January, 1934, 
to take over work i n the Madura and Ramnad 
Districts which had hitherto been under the 
control of the Maduia Mission This work 
consists of a Hospital for men and a Hospital 
for women and a large High School and Training 
! School for Girls in Madura a school ; for girls at 
Jiaehanyapiirain three miles from Madura ; 

! a High School, Training School, Trade School 
and 'JTieoh.gi cal Seminary at Pasumalai, together 
with some responsibility for the village work 
under the immediate control of the Madura 
[ Church Council. 

The Madura Mission Sangam consists of a 
little over forty niemliers more than half of 
whom must bv constitution be Indians. The 
Secretary of the Madura Mission Sangam is 
Rev R A. Dudley, Tirumangalain. 

The American College, Madura — The 
American College, then located at Pasumalai, 
was affiliated with the University of Madras 
as a second Grade College in 1881. In 1904 
the CJollege Department was removed to Madura 
where for five years it w'as accommodated in 
what is now the Union Cliristian High School 
building In 1909 the College was removed 
to its present site in Tallakiilam on ihe north 
side of the Vaigai river. It was affiliated as a 
First Grade College in 1913. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the American College became organically 
independent under its own Governing Council 
In the same year it was granted affiliation as an 
' Honours College. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES 
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The present ColleRc site comprise s about forty 
acres. On the Of)lIef?e grounds a re located the 
Main College Hail, the Ellen S. James Hall 
of Science, Tiinghamton Hall, the Cliapel, 
Daniel Poor Memorial Library, Main Hostel, 
Zumbro Memorial Hostel, Dining Halls, 
Principal’s residence. Warden’s Lodge, four 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields. 

The Scandinavian alliance Mission of 
Noeth Ambeioa.- The mission staff in Khandcsli 
is represented by sixteen missionaries, and 39 
Indian workers. There are 330 church members 
in good standing with 80r> in Sunday Scliools 1 5 
Elementary Schools provide for 305 pupils 

Secretary — ^Miss Olga E Noreeni Amaincr, 
East Khandesh 

THE Swedish Alliance Mission —Working 
among Hhils, Hindus and Miihatnmedans in 
West Khandesh, has 10 missionaries and 72 
Indian workers There aie 8 congregations with 
a total membersliip of 1,070 of whom 401 are 
communicants. There are 13 Elementarv Schools, 

2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes The 
pupils in all schools are ft2(t 

Secretary — The llev Simon 4 R Johansson, 
Mandulwar, Dhadgaon Wi'st Khandesh 

Free Chitrch op Finland Mission — Total 
Mission staff is represented by 6 Missionaries 
] native pastor, 2 Catechists, 3 teaeheis 'J’here 
are aiiout 118 communicants and total commu- 
nity 200. Three day schools, 1 evening school, 

3 dispensaries and weaving industry 

Secretary: — Rev. E. A. Ollila, Ghum, D. H 
Railway. 

THE London Missionary Sooiety. — Com 
mcnced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Tra van core. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 

ALL-INDIA 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
— Dates from the ''ear 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, hut in 
number of its missionaiies were at work 
Berflr Province much earlier Work is earned 
on in the Piovinces of lierar, Khandesh and 
Gujarat There is a staff of 50 missionaries and 
80 Indian workers The number of mission 
stations is 10 with additional ontstations 
There is a Christian community of 2,088 adults 
Tliere are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls 1 Training School for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bhnsawal 

Executive Secretary: — Rev. K. D. Garrison, 
A kola, Bcrar, C.P. 

THE CHUKOH of the BRETHREN (AUERIOAn) 
—Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broacii, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajplpla States. Its staff number 40 foreign 
workers including missionaries' wives, and 195 
Indian workers. The B^tlzed (immersed)membG] - 
ship stands at 5,283. Education i^ carried on in 7 
Girls* Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Bovs, and 131 Village Day Schools. Females 
under instruction number 874, males 3.258, total 
under instruction 4,132. There are 110 Sunday 
Schoolshaving 200 teachers and a total enrol- 
ment of 4.908. There were 43,831 calls at mis- 
sion dispensaries in 1934. The foreign medical 


The European staff numbers 83, Indian 
workers 2,408, Organised Churches 520; 
Communicants 28,647 and Christian Com- 
munity 195,616. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159; 2 Theological Institutions, 

students 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849, 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Nur»es 7 Euro- 
peans and 33 Assistants, 14 qualified doctors, 9 
Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10,413 in- 
patients and 206,270 out-patients for tlie year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad District, Bengal ; 
L.M.S work in tlic United Provinces has been 
clised but a Umon Mission of the W. M. S , 
(’MS and L M S has been opened in Benares 
City with the flcv. J. C Jackson of the L M S 
as Superintendent. Tins Mission concentrates 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and students 
Special efforts are made amongst the 
Kama Sndras The S. India district and 
Travancore arc divided into the Kanarese, 
Teliigu, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 19 
stations and 959 ontstations. At Kagcrcoii 
(Travaneorc) is the Scott Christian College and 
High School with 985 students, a Church and 
congiegation said to he the largest in India 
and a J’rmtiiig Pi ess, tlie centre of the S. 
I’ravaneoie 'J'lact Society 

Bernal Secretary — Rev. Vaughan Rees, 16, 
Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

South India — Secretary and Treasurer — Rev. 
George Parker, M.A., B.D., 18, Lavelle Road, 
Bangalore. 

Benares Superintendent. — Rev. J. C. Jackson- 
Ramkatora, Benares Cantonment U. P, 

MISSIONS. 

staff consists of 3 doctors, 3 nurses. Industrial 
work is earned on in eight of the Boarding 
Schools A vocational school, including tea- 
chers’ training, village trades and agriculture 
for boys and a school of practical arts for girls 
are eondin*ted at Anklesvar. Evangelistic, 
Temperance and Publication work receive due 
emphasis 

Secretary ' — L. A Bliekcnstaff, 82, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission — 
Founded in 1893. Mission Stations — Khed 
Sliivaimr, Poona Distriit ; Nasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona District , Lonand, M S.M. Ry , 
Satara District; Phaltan, (Paltan State), Satara 
District , Pandharpiir, Sholapur District ; Nate- 
puta, Sholapur District, Akluz, Sholapur 
District. Shirwal, Poona District and Poona, 
44, Sassoon Road. 

The Staff consists of 48 European and 48 
Indian workers, with a community of about 85 
Indian Christians and their families. The main 
work is evangelising in the villages, women’s 
zenana work, and primary education. Medical 
work IB conducted at each station, with a 
hospital at Pandharpur. Headquarters : 44, 

Sassoon Road, Poona. 

Secretary — J. W. Stothard. 
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The American Chxtrohes of Ood Mission 
— H as four missionaries at Bogra, one at Knan> 
tenpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at 
Ulubaria. Howrah District, 

Executive Secretary — Hev. H. W Cover, M.A., 
Bogra, E.B R. 

Recording Secretary * — Rev. A. E. Myers, BA., 
Uiubana, Howrah Dist. 

The India Christian Mission.— Eound- 
ed ill 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 53 stitions and out-stations. 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schoois and 
One Industrial School and Bible School m the 
Elloro District, also Station at Dodballapiir, 
near Bangalore, S India, also Colony for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat, 
via Alrnora, TJ I’, stations also in Nuwara Eliya, 
Miilpotha, Uva Piovinee and Polgahawella, 
Ceylon; Girls* Orphanage at Nuwara Eliya , In- 
dustrial Homes for children of mixed parentage, 
Nuwara Eliya. J’otal (Christian community 
4,092 Magazines — English Misswuan/ Notes 
and Teliigu l.C M. Messenger. 

Direriors — Rev Arnold Payiiter, Champa- 
wat, Alrnora, U P. and Mrs A L. Paynter, 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon 

The CinTROii OE THE Nazauene Mission — 
Has its headquartcis for India at Jiuldana, 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding School 
In Chikhli, 14 miles from Biildaiia theie is a 
Girls’ Hoarding Sdiool. At Basim, Berar, 85 
miles Irom Buldana, (lecontlv taken oAer trom 
another mission) there is a Day Scliool, also a 
Jtible 1 raining School. At present there aie seven 
missionaries in India and a foice of 38 Indian 
Preachers, Teachers and Bible women. 

Distnd Si(p''rintend('nt — Rev. P. L. Beals, 
Buldana, Berar. 

The Hephzihale Faith MissfoNARY Associ- 
ation — ^Has two missiouaiies in India They 
are Rev. S V. Chiistcnse, Adra, B N lUy., and 
Miss E K. handis at Raghuiiathpiir, Manbhum 
Distnct. 

The Tibetan Mission — H as 3 Misskoi- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling and 
Tibet as its objective. Senctarg — Miss J. Fei- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinne- 
TELLY (DORNAKAL MISSION)— Opened 111 1903 
operates in the Warangal District of the Ni/am’s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the lintish and Travancore 
Hills. It IS the missionary effort of the Tamil 
Cliiistians of Tinncvelly. There are now nearly 
8,020 Telugu Christians in 135 villages and 416 
Pallyar Christians in tlie hills. Tlie Sociefv 
publishes monthly The Missionary Intelligence 
containing information about the Society’s woi k 
in both the Helds Secretary — Rev. D S 
David, Palamcottah 

The Mission to Lepers — Founded in 1874, 
IS an interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 20 countries but 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan. Its 


work in India is carried on through co-operation 
with 30 Missionary Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now has 36 Asylums of its own with 
upwards of 6,500 inmates and is aiding or has 
some connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
places in India Altogether la India over 8,005 
lepers are being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the iiealthy ciiildren of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission 13 the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children are now benoHting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
111 India, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India is received from 
Britain, although the provincial Government 
'41 ve regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H. E. Lady Brabourne, who 
represents the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice- 
President. 

Hon Treasurer — P. B Mon is, Esq , P. O 
Box 164, 6, Chuidi Lane, C.ilciitta 

Hon Treasurer, liomhay — R C. Lowndes, 
Esq , C/o Messrs KiUiok, Nixon & Co , Bombay. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr W. H. P. Anderson, 7, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W. C 1 The Secretary for India is Mr. 
A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union 
— An inter-denominational Society commenced 
work at Mothihari, Bihar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 6 stations and 9 oiit-stations in the 
Chainparan and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
Industrial department, 1 M. E School with 200 
])upils Communicants number 80. Secretary 
George M< Calce, r,aiikaria Hospital, Bagaha 
1’. O , Cliamparan District 

The Raxapl Medical Mission, affiliated with 
the Regions beyond Missionary Union has 
1 Hospital at Raxaul, Cliamparan Disti let, with 
1 married European Doctor, 2 European J^ursing 
Sisters and 7 Indian woikeis 

Seaetary — Dr H. C. Duncan 

The National Missionary Society op 
India — Established 1905, started, liiianced and 
managed by Indian Christians, bus a staff of 28 
Missionaries and 100 helpers and voluntary 
workers, operates m Montgomery District (the 
Punjab), Slrathucand Kbaga (U.P.), Haliiaghat, 
Myinensingli District (Bengal), Jharsiigudah 
(B. & O.), Murwahi (C.P ), Noitli Eanara, 
Mirajgaon and Kannala Talukas (Bombay), 
Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions) and Tiru- 
pattiir Taluk (N Arcot) Thirty-four Elemen- 
tary Schools and one High Si bool with hostel, 
one First Grade College, one printing press, three 
dispcnsaiies alid two Hospitals. Annual expen- 
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diture Bs, 60,000 excluding self-supporting ( The baptized membership (adult) is 4,776 
\n3t\iVL%lov&^The Naiwnal Missionary IfdeUi^encer\ommi^^ into 102 churches, and in addition a 


(a monthly Journal in English sold at Re. 1 per 
year post free), Qasid (a monthly journal in 
Persian- Urdu) at Rs 2-8-0, Deepekai (a monthly 
journal in Tamil and Xanarese) at 8 annas per 
year, post free. 


Address:--^. M. 
Madras 


S. Building, Royapettah. 


substantial community of enquirers is readying 
systematic instruction 317 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 10,309. 

The Bombay address is “ Guzder House, ” 
Garden Road, Colaba, Bombay. 


President '. — The Rt. Rev. John S C Banerjee* 

General Secretary : — Rai Bahadur A. C. Mar- 
kerji, b a. Associate Secretary . Thos. David, b.a. 
B.l). 

The Seventh-Day Adventist Mission.— 
The Seventh-day Adventists eommeiKJed mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a staff of 
five hundred and seventv-seven workers, Euro- 
pean and Indian, including one hundred and 
seventy ordained and licensed ministers Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
vernaculars, liesldc work for English-speaking 
peoples in the large cities For adminstrative 
purposes, there are live branch organizations 
located as follows . — 

»S(‘venth-dav Adventist Mission- -Western 
India (J. 8. James, Supcnntendent.) 
Office AddrcM * Salisbury Park, Poona. 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission — Burma 
(J. L. Christian, Superintendent ) Office 
Address ’ 30 Voyle Road, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Rangoon 


The Ambbioan Mennonitb Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 37, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 71 7, Industrial 
Training institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Normal School and Bible School — Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Horae 1, Home for un- 
tainted cluldren of lepers 2, Leper Clinic 5. 

Secretary : A. C. Brunk, Dbamtar, C. P. 

The general conperbnob— Mennonitb 
Mission— started in 1901 In the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 23 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Rev. P. W. penner, 
Janigir, C. P. 

The Kurkij and Central India Hill 

Mission. — Established 1890 in the C. P and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 16, Indian workers 
20, Churches 8, Communicants 327 ; Christian 
Community 560 ; 2 Boarding Schools with 62 
boarders and 2 elementary schools. 


Sovonth-dav Adventist Mission— -Noif beast 
India. (G. G iiowry, Supei Int^mdent ) 

Office Address : 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission — Northwest 
India (G. G Lowry, Superintendent) 
Office Address ’ 17, Abbott Itoad, riUckiiow. 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission — South India 
(E M. Meleen, Superintendent) Office 
Address : 10, Ciinriingliani Road, Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India and Burma 
is located at Salisbury Park, Poona N C Wil- 
son, President ; C. L Torrey, St'cietary and 
I’reasiirer (Office Address ; Post Box 15, Poona) 
On the same estate is an up-to-date publishing 
house devotyod to tin; printing of health, temper- 
anw, evangelical and associated literature 
(Address : Oriental Watchman Ihiblishing 

House, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo-vpinacular schools are conducted in 
different ixarts of the country , and at Vincent 
Hill School, Miissoorie, Euroiiean ediKsitlon is 
provided, a regular high school course, with more 
advanced work for coinracreial and other siiecial 
students, being available In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing empliasis is 
being laid on vocational work the students licing 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institution, and in many cases, to engage m sonic 
trades oi other work. 

Eight physicians, one mat-ornitv worker, 
(CM.B) and n number of qualified nuises are 
employed, regular medical work being conducted 
at thirty- two stations. 


Secretary. — Rev. Carl Wyder, Ellichpiir, Berar, 

C. P. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission. — 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations in Horana, Ceylon 
Mission staff 31 ; Indian workers 94 ; Churches 
13; Coniinimlcants 876; Christian community 
2,936 ; Oiphanages 4 ; Elementary Schools 23 ; 
Pupils 940. 

Secretary. — A. Scott, Kadlri, Anantapur 
District. 

The boys’ Christian Hone Mission.— 
It owes its existence to a period of famine, 

' was commenced m 1899. Mission staff about 10, 
Indian workers about 125 There are elementary 
schools with throe orplianages, one for boys and 
two for girls, industrial training being given in 
all three. 

There arc three main stations— At Dhond in 
the Poona District and at Oral and Benares in 
United Provinces. At Benares there is an 
Industrial Training Institution for learning 
Motor, Electrical and Carpentry trades. It is 
for Indian young men but a few English, or 
Buiopean,. young men have received training 
also. There are some out-stations. Director 
Rev. John E Norton, Dliond, Poona District. 
Rev. W. K. Norton, who opened the North 
India work and who was Secretary of the 
Mission, died while on a visit to America His 
work goes on under his widow, Mrs. W. K. 
Norton. 
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Ladles' Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 7 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab. There are 75 European 
Missionarv ladies on the stalBf and 32 Assistant 
Missionaries, 235 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 62 Bible women. During 1933 there were 
6,1 19 in-patients in the three hospitals supported 
by the Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna). 
There were 23,515 out-patients, 88,609 attend- 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their 30 
schools were 3,129 pupils and there is a 
University Department at Lahore. The 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1,256 women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £44,535. 

Hon. Treasurer. The Lord Meston of Dunottar 

'President . — ^The Lady Einnaird. 

Secretaries. — Rev. E. S. Carr, M. A. (Hon.) 
Rev. L. B. Butcher, Miss E. Marriner and 
Miss Liesching. 

Women’s Christian Medical Colleoe, 
WITH WHICH IS incorporated THE PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women. — In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened In Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, d.b e., m.a , m d.. was its Founder and 
Principal. The School was Inter-denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 220 
beds In 1913 non-Christian Students werei 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 41 years 286 medical students qualified as 
doctors, besides 144 as compounders, 187 as 
nurses and 549 as dais and midwives 

At present 275 are in training — -140 medical 
students, 17 compoundeis, 60 as nurses and 70 
as nurse dais. 

New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Physiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics. New quarters for Sisters, Nurses, 
Assistant staff and also a new Babies’ Ward 
The new Dispensary for out-patients has now 
become very popular. 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer- 
sity Women was founded In Bombay in 1896. 
Its work is religious, social and educational. 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Glasses for educated girls 
are provided and teaching is also given in 
pupils’ homes. The Settlement staff take part 
in many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city. The Social Training Centre 


I for women is now an integral part of the work of 
the Settlement. The course, lasting a year, 
includes both theoretical and practical work. 

"Warden : — ^Miss R. Navalkar, B A., Reynold’s 

Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

The ramabai Mukti Mission (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the well-known work of the late Pandlta 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Eedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U S.A., began work in 
India in 1882 It works in the Central Pro- 
vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
60 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
and 266 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
ized churches with the membership of 2,524. 
There is a Christian community of 5,000. There 
are 6 hospitals and 9 dispensaries, in which 
2,298 in-patients, and 31,289 out-patients were 
treated last year, with a total of 1,34,414 treat- 
ments. There lean orphanage for children under 
8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 
for in the boarditig schools and hostels. Three 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 
1 hostel for boys show 644 inmates. There 
18 one Leper Asylum with 120 inmates. A 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 
during the year. An Industrial School Is 
conducted at Damoh in connection with 
which a 400 acre farm l« used for practical 
work. The Mission Press at Jubbulpore printed 
last year about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature. 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools, 5 Middle Schools and 15 
Primary Schools, with about 2,330 under in- 
struction. 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mlrzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer: D. A. McOavran, 
Ph.D , Jubbulpore, C.P 

Inter-denominational Missions. 

“The Central Asian Mission Founded 
1895. Head Office 53 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l ; base on the N. W. Frontier at Mnrdan ; 
advance stations at Malakand Pass, Chakdara, 
Baramiila, Bandapur, Gurez, Kargil, Shigra 
and Xhapalu. Protestant, Evangelical, un- 
denominational. Ten European Missionaries 
Acting Chairman of Committee, Colonel G. 
Wingate, C.I.E.” 

The Friends’ service Council. — ^The Friends ’ 
Service Council works in five stations of the 
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HoHlianRabad District, and in two stations In 
(Central India A (Jidlc^c for Hostel and High 
School boys is siipiiorted in Nagpur. 

The Chiircii, whicli is composed of fi Monthly 
Meetings united in tlie Mid India Yeaily Meeting, 
IS largely oiganised on the lines of the Society 
of FjKMids in Kngland. 

There are 13 missionaries, 11 on the field 
and ii on fui lough also 3 letired missionaries 
living 111 the district 

The i)iinci|);i] activities are a hospital with 
dispensaiv and a Piimarv School and an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle school at Itarsi A Hoaidiiig 
school for Glirls with Prinaarv and Anglo-Verna- 
ciilai Middle Departments at Sohagpui A 
Home for older girls in Sobagi)UT wlieietovs an* 
made for sale A Itoys’ Hostel at Hoshangabad 
foi boys attending Pi imai v, Middle and High 
schools there Two villages in the Seoul 'I’ahsil 1 
of the Hoshangabad ilmtiut in one of whuh, 
Makoriya, there is a dispensaiy and a I’limary 
S( hool 

In 1935 an Ashram was opoiKMl near 
Itaisi by Miss Hilda C.ishmorc Ute Maiden 
of the University Settlement, Ancoats, Man- 
(hestei The woik there will la* ot an educa- 
tional and so( ial nutuie 

Th(*rc is also a '\Vea\eis Coloiiv at Kheia, 
Itaisi, Where hand loom cloth is made 

There arc 169 membcis and 1,332 adherents 
Mission Sec letaiy : MissM Finch, Sohagpui (' P 
Church Seciotuiy Dlian Singh, Friends’ Mission, 
Sohagpiir, C P 

The American Friends’ Mission —With 
Missionaries is woiking in Bundelkhand, wuth 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatai pur, 
with Dispensary and Hoys’ school at Harpalpur, 
Orplianugc, evangelistu, and indnstrial vi-oik at 
N owgong. 

Secretary: Miss B E Baird, Nowgong, Cl. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished ill 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Von. Secretary : E C. Jackson, Esq., 11, Mission 
How, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 46 stations 
in the U. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Ooda- 
ven. Delta, Kanarose, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
0 ast, Coimbatore and Nilgirl Districts. They 
bold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The India Mission op the United 
Lutheran Church in America —Commonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Missioir 
Now working in close co-ordinatum witli the 
Andlira Evangelical JiUthoran Church, which 
was organized In 1927. 'riie mission and (Jhnrcli 
toge tiler carry on work in East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Guntur, Nellore and Kuriiool Districts 
Foreign staff on the Held in Oclohcr 193», 71; 
Indian staff of all grades, 2,993 ; Ba])tised mem- 
bership, 168,013 , Schools, 1,048, pupils, 42,230. 
There are a First Grade College, with three year 
post graduate department of theology three High 


Schools for boys, one High School for girls, one 
Normal Training School for Masters and one for 
Mistresses, a 'J’heological Seminary, an Agricul- 
tural School, six Hospitals, a School for the 
Blind, a Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and a 
Printing Press 

President of the U. L C. Mission : Dr. F, 
L Coleman, Rajalimundry, East Godavari 
District 

President of Andhra Emnqehcal Tmtheran 
Church Dr E Neiidoertfer Itajalun undry East 
(Jodavcin District. 

The Evanoelioal National Missionary 
Society of Stockholm, Sweden — A Church 
of Sweden Soeiety, founded in 18.56 oeciipies the 
Distiuts of Saiigor, Betul, and Chhindwara in 
the (’entral Provinces 

There aie about 3,000 Oluirrh members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
livaiigelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces The Fhiropean and Indian Staff 
nnmheiH 32 and 177 respectively. There is a 
training school for Indian Avorkers and25Pri- 
inarvand Anglo-Vernacular Schools with 1,534 
Children m .at tendance. 44 Sunday Schools 
with 714 Christian and 1,194 non-Chnstian 
Children alt end mg 9 Dispensaries with 30,981 
patients during 1934 3 Workshope. one of 

them with an aided Carpentry School One 
Women Industrial School. One Widows’ Home 
with 108 Women. 8 Orphanages with 391 boys 
and girls One Boarding School for boys 
and one for girls Three Farms where Modern 
Village Uplift IS attempted. 

Secretary —"Siov. O A. Bjork, b.d., 
Chhindwara, C P. 

The Basel Fvangklk^ Mission with its 
headqiiarteis m Mangaloie, Soutli Kanara, 
was toiiiided 11 ) 1834 and is at jiresenf carrying 
on the woik in tlie yy'liole held oeeiipied lietore 
tin yvai with the exception ot Noith Kanara 
and the Nilgiiis It has at tlie biginnmg 
of 1935, 28 chief stations and 84 out stations 
yvitli a total missionaiy stalf ot .58 Euiopean 
and about 900 Indian yyoikeis The mein- 
beislui» ot tlie cbm dies is 25,380 Ediica 
tional woik einbiaces 109 schools, among 
winch a Theological Semiiuuv, a second grade 
college and 7 high setuMds ’I’bc total number 
of sdiolais is 18172. Medical w'oik is done 
at Betgcii-Gadag, Soutlicru Mahaiaita, where 
a hospital for men and women ami at TJdipi, 
Soiitli Jvanaia, yvheie a hospital toi women 
and eliildien is luaintamed 'J'be Mission 
maintains a Home Jndiistrul Depaitment 
tor yvomen’s work and a huge Piiblisbin 
De])aitmcnt wutli a Hook Sliop and a Printing 
Pics.s with alxuit 1.50 yvoi kers at Mangalore, 
S. Kanara, and is doing wank in English and 
in a niimbei of Indian languages 

President and Secretary — ^Kev. Dr J. C. 
Meyer, residing at Mangaloic, South Kanara. 

The Church of Sweden Mission was founded 
in 1874. It operates in the Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Hamnad Distrii'ts 
w'lth diaspora congregations in Ceylon In 
conjunction yvith tlie Leijizing Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission (L E.L M ) It co-ojierates with 
the 'J'aniil Evangelical Lutheran Cliurch which 
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was constituted an autonomous Church on 14th 
January 1919. The C S M. maintains an eye- 
hospital at Tirupatur, high schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudukotah, conducts in conjunc- 
tion with the L E L M. a high school for girls, 
at Tanjore. 

The European staff is 32 ; Schools 62 ; 
Teaching staff 175 , Pupils, boys 3,573 and girls 
1,185. 

Presulefit — (Vacant) Acting llcv G Eriksson, 
Virudhuiiagar 

Leip/jq Evangelical Lutheran Mission. — 
European staff 16, Schools 10 ; Teaching staff 
89 ; Pupils, boys 1,295 and girls 791 . 

President. — llcv 11 Erudich, D J> , 90 Tanali 
Street, Vepery Madras. 

Institutions common to both Missions. — 
School 1 ; Teaching staff 18 ; Pupils, boys 15 
and girls 316. 

TAMIL Evangelical Luthi ran Church — 
Organised Churches 46 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 39 , other Indian workers 96 , 
Baptised membership 31,392 , Schools 222, 
Teaching staff 427, Pupils, 8,902 boys and 
2,606 girls. 

President — Bt. Bev. J. Sandegren, M A . 
D D., L N 0 , Bishop of Tianqucbar, Tiichi- 
nopoly 

Missouri Evangelical Luthb^ran India 
Mission, (melim) Is lo«at<*d in North 
Arcot (Ainimi, Vani\arnl»iidi), Sabin (Iviihlnia- 
gin) 'I’anjoK ('!'an|oie, Nagapalam), Madura 
(Madura), JJainnad (Vinulmiauar), Tinru vellv, 
(Valliooi, A’adakagularn), J list infs jti Mnsoic 
(Kolai Cold KjcMs, Itrugaloie) and iri 'rraian- 
ct»ic (Nagcrcoil, 'rtixandi uni, Paiasala, Mciiaf- 
triikaia, IVcdiiinarigad, JVilainarl, Xlh 

There are r»0 rnissuinai les (df ulmin 13 an* on 
fniJongh), 1 Aiiieiuan teaduq in charge ot a 
school and hoaidim: home tor (hildren ol mis- 
sionaiies(m Kodaikaual), 1 rnah doitoi (Indian), 
four training institutions foi teadiers, 2 tor 
catechists, I theologic.il seinin.iiN loi training 
pastors, 3 high scliools, I hospital with 20 lK*ds 

Statist les, ]\oreniher 1031 Souls, lit.OSl , 
hapti/ed, 10,407, eatedminens, 2,021 , ad- 
heients, 1654, nati\e jiastois 4, evangelists 
19, eatheelnsts, 82, teailurs heJonging to tin 
MKLIM, 166, olhei teadieis, 28, hoanhng 
houses, lo 

T/te General Serretan/ The Bev E II Mein- 
zen, Vadakangularn, Tinnevelly District, South 
India. 

The Danish Missionary Schhkty, estah- 
lishc'd 1864 in South Aieot, M^oiking there and in 
Noith Arcot, on the Shervaioi Hills,and in IMadias 
has a total statf of 3t){) Indian and 35 EuioiH*an 
workeis, fommunieants, 707, (liristian Coinniu- 
nitv 7,024, one High School, one .S(*coiidai.v 
School, one Bible School for Women, three 
Boarding Schools, three Industrial Schools, one 


hostel, 94 Elemental V Sdioolw, and two Hospi- 
tals , total scholars 5,406 

President — Rev C. Bindslev, Ncllikuppam. 

Treasurer. — Rev. P. Lange, Tirukoilur. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerly known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals) — Founded in 
1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Malda, liajshahi, Dinajpur and 
Goalpara Work is principally among the 
Santals. Mission staff numheis 46 of whom 3 
medical missionaries Indian pastors 31, other 
Indian workers 500 Christian community in 
organized congregations 18,500 6 boarding 

schools with 900 pupils, 130 elementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industrial school with 60 
pupils, 1 piinting press, 1 orphanage with 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden. Acting 
Secretary: Rev. J Gausdal, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas. 


Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Missionary Society com- 
menced work in India, in 1817. The Mission 
in India apart liom C'evlon is oiganised into 
7 Distiicts with then sejiaiate Distiict Synods 
working undei 2 J*i(>\in(ial Synods In con- 
nection with these Synods theie is a laige English 
woik with 22 mmisteis giving then whole time 
to Militaiy and English woi k 

The Distiiets occupied Include 149 Circuits 
m Hcngul, Madias, M\soie, Bombay, I*imiab, 
North West Eionticr J*iovinces, Italiichistan, 
(Vntial 1*1 ovinccs. United Provinces and Nizam’s 
Dominions. 'I’lu* Buioiic.in staff numbers 
130 with 74 Tndi.m ministcis and 903 Catechists 
Tiicic aic 349 (3iurthcs with a Cluistian com- 
imimty of 151,296 and 26,133 ('ommiinicants 
'riierc aie a number ot Ciicuits with their 
Chiinhcs tlioioughly oigamscd and sclt sup- 
jKirting Educational woik comiinscs 3 Chris- 
tian Colleges with 89 tcachcisand 1,763 students, 
5 3’heologiral Institutes with 42 teadieis and 
373 students . 9 High Schools with 206 t,eachers 
and 4,539 students, 6 liidiistiial Institutes with 
29 tc.iche!s and 26 » students. 7 Itoaiding Schools 
with 103 tcuchcis and 1,856 scholuis, ],14I 
Elemental y Schools with 1,982 tcacheis and 
38,282 Scholais. 

Medical woik is represented by 12 Mcdica 
Institutions with 6 Emojican and 10 Indian 
doctors, 3,090 Jn patients and 139,567 Out- 
paitcnts. 

The Women's Dciiaitincnt of the Socict> also 
cairy on an extensive Woi k in t he places occupied 
by the Mctliwlist Missionaiy Society Tlicie 
aic 104 Women Woikers, induding 16 doctois 
and 181 Bible Women, 115 Giil Day S( bools 
wuth 473 teachers and 12,09.5 scholais, while 
there arc 45 Boarding Schools and "Training 
Institutions with J 90 teachers and 2, .505 boarders. 
The Women’s Department is lesiMuisiblo for 
a very extensive Medical Woik and have 15 
Hospitals and 16 Di sjiensaries with 12,695 
lu-iiatients and 393,702 Out-patients. 
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The Salvation Army, 


The Methodist emsoopal Church isthe orga- 
nisation in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work In India in 1S56, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1020 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division 
Within this present field the Church now has a 
total baptised Christian community of 525,668. ! 

The major task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and Its work . 
has been largely among that class. As a matter j 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who] 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste] 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,100 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
tventy-tvio high schools, and numerous normal 
training and theological institutions. The 
rogi8t(‘red attendants in these schools number 
40,000 

Special effort is madeC or the instruction and 
development of tiie young people of the Church, 
there now being 336 chapters of the Epwo tk 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
organised Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
of 139.422 

The publishing interests of the Church are 
repr*‘8onted by the Lucknow Publishing House 
at Lucknow doing work in English, Urdu, 
Hindi and other Vernaculars. 'J'he periodicals 
issued cover the interests of both the evange- 
listic and the educational field, the Indian 
Witness, the Junior Mctliodist and Christian 
Education being in English, while the 
Kaukab-l'Hind, and other periodicals are 
issued in se\e'al of the vernaculars. 


The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-four dele- 
gates. The policy of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about two hundred American men 
and women as compared to 609 ordained and 
4,000 unordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a suiicrintendeiit 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by three Bishops, elected by the 
General Conference, an 1 resident as follows : 
Bishop John W . Ivobinson, Delhi ; Bishop 
Brenton T. Badlev, Bombay and Bishop Jasli- 
want Bao Chitambar, Jubbulpore. 

The American Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sion, Sanjaii, 3’haiia District Headquarters. 
Stations with Missionaries, Dandi Maroli, via 
Nargole, District Thana Pardl, District Surat 
Eight Missionaries on field. Two on furlough. 
Four mam stations. Two Boarding schools. 
One industrial school One Bible School. One 
village farm project. Eight village schools. 
Chairman of Field Committee, Bov. P. D. Doty, 
Sanjan, District Thana. 

The Methoihst Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1919, hae a staff of four mission- 
aries. The work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, 
with one Main station, Dhulia Tliere are 
two hostels for orphan children, evangelistic 
work and a hospital Secretary . Mrs. Paul 
Cassen, Dhulia, West Khandesh 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — Establislied at Y eotm al, 1 893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 11 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers. Organised churches 5, 1 Theo- 
logical school, 1 Girls' Boarding School, 1 Verna- 
cular Middle school, 8 Elementary Schools, 1 
Dispensary and 5 centies for Clinical and village 
health work. 

Secretary : Pei bis M. Phelps, Yeotmal, Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India < Eastern 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by tlie late , Calcutta. 
Commissioner Booth-Tuckcr , and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 6 Territories, eacli under a Territorial 
Commander ; and one smaller Command . 


Territory t with Headquarters at 

Burmah Command ^ with Headquarters at 
Bangoon. 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 


Northern Territory^ with Headquarters at 
Lahore. 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at 
Bombay, 

Madras and Telugu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras. 


Northern Territory. — The area in this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army work In the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces. The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore. 

Evangelistic work, especially among the * * de- 
pressed classes,” is extensively carri^ on, both 
in the Punjab and the U. P. 


Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 


A number of Settlements for the reformation 
ol ” Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
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commenced), A special Settlement has also 
been opened in the Andamans during the 
last few years. 

A land colony 2,000 acres In extent is In exls> 
tence In the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces ; and also in one dis- 
pensary. 

Other institutions include, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Weaving Schools, Agricultural Colonies, 
a Hospital for British Military Soldiers, and 
Civilians at Delhi. 

Village centres at which the S. A 
Works 1,908 

Officers and Employees .. .. 675 

Social Institutions 19 

Territorial Headquarters : Ferozepur Road, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : Commissioner N. 
Muthiah. 


Territorial Commander: Colonel Herbert B. 
Colledge. 

General Secretary : Brigadier Edward Walker. 

The South India Territory. — The main 
portion of our work in tlie Southern (India) 
Territory is w’lthin the geographical boundaries 
of the Native State of Travancorc, called in 
Malayalam Tiruvitainkui’. 

Travancore is the most southern of the Indian 
States and occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Peninsula It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Cochin and the British District 
of Coimbatore The British District of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tiiinevelly constitute its eastern 
boundary and in the west and south lie the Arabian 
sea and the Indian ocean. Travancore luis an 
area of 7,625 square miles, its extreme length from 
north to south being 174 miles and its extreme 
width 75 miles The population of the State 
according to the last census Is 5,095,973 

AggreSbive measures have carried our flag in 
the north, over into the Native State of Cochin 
and in the East into the British I^istrict of Tin- 
nevellv. The Gospel is preached in English, 
1’amil and Malayalam. 


Chief Secretary : Lt.- Colon cl W. D. Pennick 

Western Territory —The Western Territory 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maharastra. 

Territorial Headquarters The Salvation Army. 
Morland Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territonal Commander * Colonel Guana 
Dasen (Alfred H. Barnett). 

Corp, 287 ; Outposts 485 ; Societies 473 ; 
Social Institutions 16. 

Besides the distmctly evangelistic operations, 
there are established a large General Hospital — 
Emery Memorial, Anand — and several Dispen- 
saries ; 220 Day Schools , 4 Boarding Schools ; 
a Home for Juvenile Criminals , Industrial and 
Rescue Home for Women , conditionally 
Released Piisoiiers’ Home, the management of 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars’ Camp , Weaving 
Schools, Factory for the making of Weaving, 
Warping and Reeling Maclunes, and a Land 
Colony having a population of about 375 
Salvationists. 

Madras and Telugu Territory. — This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Ristna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency. 

There are the following agencies at work, m., 

E laces in which work is systematically done, 
oth evangelical and education and social : — 
307 Corps and Outposts; 132 village primary 
schools ; 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement ; 2 
institutions for the training of Officers ; 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla taken over by us in 1928 ; 
1 Hospital for women and children at Nidrobrulu, 
Guntur District a Women’s Industrial Home 
in Madras ; a Boarding Schools for girls, 
and another for boys of the Salvation Army. 

Territonal Headquarters : The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras, G.P.O. Box 206. 


The outstanding feature of oui operations Is 
the Evangelieal or I’leld Work, which is divided 
into twelve Divisions with 513 Corps, 819 Out- 
posts 54 Societies. With the exception of about 
twenty centres where Envoys are employed. 
Field Officers are in command of Corps and 
legular juogramme of meetings is carried 
tluough At suitable seasons siiecial campaigns 
are oiganised, ami without exception these 
always result in the winning of new jieople 
That 18 to say whole families steeped in supersti- 
tion, darkest h(‘atheiiism and idol w'orship, 
lenounce their old life with its bad ways, and 
come over to us. They attend our meetings, and 
mider sound teaching, and by the Holy Ghost are 
led to Chiist and Salvation In companies of 
ten, twenty, flitv and one-hmidrud at a time, 
they come and arc received under the Flag as 
New People It is a thrilling exjxuience to 
witness such a ceremony. New's reaches us tliat 
the Officers and Soldiers of one Corps \isited a 
nearby village wher all the people were heathen. 
After the lirst Meeting llfty people decided to 
come over on the side of Christ. Every Sunday 
since a Soldier of the Corps has visited that 
place instructing these babes in Christ. 

Overcoming temptation is a safe test, revealing 
of the tempted one has entered into a real spii- 
tual expiuience. Our people do stand 
true to Christ even under severe persecu- 
tion. ‘Unless you lenounce youi Chilst I will 
not employ you or pay you the wages due’ said an 
employer to one of our Soldiers. ‘ Christ is 
more to me than wages ’ leplicd the Soldiei , 
and although pressed, hard on every side, he 
stood firm, and gives a radiant testimony, telling 
how by grace he conquered. 

The women Officers are making splendid 
progress and many take part in all Meetings. 
‘ Move on, you cannot hold a Meeting here, ’ 
said a burly iiolicemau to a tiny slip of a Lieut- 
enant, who with a few Comrades was holding 
an Open-air Meeting in the market place. The 
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crowd expected to see the O/Pk ul jjroptlv o)K*ved, 
init tills little Moiriiin lookiim up at liiin said 
‘ wlieie is voiii aiitlioiit\ to stop a reli^iioiis 
Meeting'''' The I’oln email ]»eat a hast j retieat 
and the Meeting continued 

Our young l’eo]de ar inostly Keen on obtaining 
good education, hut paients are poor ami fees 
coiniiarativelv high Jn many villages there 
are Day Sihools in which J*i unary Education 
IS given and in Tiivaiidiiim and ^Nagenoil, 
tlien* are Schools, where the jnijuls are takcui a 
little highei in thcdi studies 

The Hoarding Sciiools in Trivandrum and 
Nagel coll continue to prove most useful. Theie 
is on loi gills and two for hoys 

In many villages it is inifiossilde for Ofliceis 
and Soldiers to gc't foi thcui childien aiiv (*duea- 
tion be>ond the eaiU luimc'r c lass(‘s and so thc‘y 
are admitted to oiir lioaiding Schools In 
addition theue aic always Oijihans — moie than 
we can take - to he caied for 

The Catlieiinc liooth Hospital with its 
] Iran ( lies eontinucs to do splendid seviec, the 
\alue of which it is quit.e impossilde to (‘alciilatc 
Kich and pool lind at them disposal an ellicient 
organization ot which thev ic^adily avail tlmm- 
selves, 

'I'hcrc is evc'iv indic^ation that, the (Government 
of (kxdiin in well jdeased with 0111 Managenuuit 
of the State Leiier Ooloiiv Certainly a spirit 


of biotiieihood and contentment exists amongst 
the* patieiit.s, and a Christlike atmosphere 
juevades the whole place 

A new Jjc^per fJolony, tlic land and buildings 
of which are Salvation Army Property, is almost 
leady tor opening Scoies of Jicpers arc waiting 
in the District so that thev will be* on the spot 
wdieii the buildings arc n>ady for occujiation. 

Jn March seventy Cadets were commissioned 
as Otlicvrs and many of thc‘se giadiiated from 
the lanks of .iunior Soldieishiji One Young 
woman, wtiosc* giandfathei was an early day 
wairioi gave a stiriiig testlnlony^ 

Tlic Salvation Aimv Doctrines have lieen 
piihlishcsi in 'ramil, and the IMalavalam Hook 
is now 111 th<‘ hands of the Pmok Hindeis 

Jn a CKiiict, unobtiusive mannei the piison 
men .*111(1 women arc regiilAily v'lsjted bv our 
Olliccis We icqoice in the many evidences 
to hand indi(‘-ating that the piisonc'is lecognise 
out Olhccus as then li lends 

Terrttortnl llptuhpmrter<i S A lviirav.anconani, 
Tiivandtum, 'riavaiicoic* State. 

Ternional CommtonUr Jncuit Conimissioner 
1 * 1 1> a (Mis Ti ounce') 

Chief Secretary Brigadier Daya llatanm 
(Maslin). 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision ot law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these W'orks as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in t he Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appearo 1 to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legsliature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


modifications of them in their applications 
translations and musical compositions. In tiie 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole riglit to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
i visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. '* The 
majority of Indian melodies,” It was explained 
in Council, *‘have not been published, t.e., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the meloilies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or repro- 
duced. 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great dasscs 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply ‘it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780. 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Xoran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
aio to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India Is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.** 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as ** hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.** 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, bo prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision fiom his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
** The Indian penal code may be described us 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
•vrranged and modified m some few particulars 
Ithey are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.** The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 


in 1908 and the Code of criminal Procedure 
m 1898. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now in force. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1021, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.O.S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain dlstmctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced tnat they had decided ** to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.*’ This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey (“ India *’). “ The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains , 
but if a native oflndia be appointed to the post 
of distnet magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
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provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European Bntish subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans.. ....Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered." Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted : — “ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals** Asa result of the 
recommendations of the liacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Ainendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXlil (sections 443-463) the new Chapter 
XXXIll (sections 443-449) with certain supple- 
mentary provisions were substituted I'hls 
has in some measure reduced the dlfh'Timces 
between the trials of Kuropeans and of Indians 
under the Code. 

The Federal Court 

Liidcr the (lovermiient of India Act, lOB'), 
a Eederal Couit foi India is to be esfalilished 
as lining an csHontial eleiiienf in a Keileial 
(loiistitutioii. It IS at onen ilic intciprcter and 
guaidian ot the (-onslitution and a tiibiinal 
for tlic detei nil nation of <hsput-e.s betweiui the 
const ItiW'Jit units of tlie IVdeiation Tlie Couit 
is to consist ol a Ciii<*l .Jnslni' ol India and not 
more than six judges in the liist instanei* TJie 
judges are to bo ajijiointed liv llis MajestN 
and to hold olhcc duiiiig good iieluiMoui until 
they attain the age ot (ij 'The Couilistosit 
at Dellii Ol ‘<uch ol her place 01 jilaees as may be 
appointed 'The Tedeial Couit shall ha\e one 
ex(*liisive original jiiiisdictioii in any dispute 
between the Eedeiation and tJie Federal units 
ot the natiue desenlied in section 204 of the Act 
It has also appellate juiisdictioii over any final 
decision of a High (Joint 111 Bntish India 01 
ill Federal state in cases involMiig a substantial 
question of law as to tlie inteipietation of tills 
Act or any Older in (Vmnei] made iheieunder, 
us stated in secs. 205-20 of tlie Act Piovisioii 
18 made for an appeal to His JMajesty in Council 
from any judgment ot the Federal Court in 
certain specified cases. 

High Courts. 

High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
reoentlv High (Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Kangoon as well. The Judges! 


are appointed by the Crown ; they hold oflttce 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer- 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualified 
in India 'Tins fixfd projiortion ot Biirustcr and 
Civilian judge's lias now been abolished by 
Cfoverninent ol India Act 1935 < Trial by jiiiy 
is the rule in original ci iniinal cases liefore thi- 
High Courts, hut jiiras are nevei employed 
111 civil suits in India 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Sindh, X W. F Province and the 
Central provinces and Berar the pi mcipal legal 
tribunal is known as the fiourt of the Judicial 
Commissioner Quite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has appiovcd the pioposal 
for the establishment of a High Court in the 
Ceiitial I*io\iii''('s and Beiai and Sindh, and 
.1 High Coiiit lias since .fanuarj J93C been 
established ut N.igpui 

The High Courts are the Courts ot appeal 
from the superior courts m the districts, cnmi- 
aal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
2 xcept in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England, 
'file High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Iloturns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
(Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
-lending tor proceedings, and bv calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keeji themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to infiict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death arc subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
Is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
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But there is no Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery for appeal or revision available to 
persons convicted of serious and even capital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal J urisdictions 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district; as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over b\ 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
oiiginal lurisdiction, Small Cause Courts di's- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras liave jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners m India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of tlic High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys ( Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they aionc are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 


and Caloiltta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
in the subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules framed by the High Courts. 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the I.egal Member of Council. 
All (jovernment measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is ♦^he leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he io rjgsisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
\dvocates-Genpral appointed by the Crown and 
Government Solicitors for Bombay and Madras, 
and in Bombay there U attached to the 
Secretariat a Legal Remembrancer and an 
Assistant Legal Remembrancer, drawn from the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service. 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal 
Ad,rocate-General, the Standing Counsel and 
the Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Remembrancer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer (a practising 
barrister) ; the United Provinces are equipped 
with a civilian Legal Remembrancer and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate; the Punjab 
has a Legal Remembrancer, Government Advo- 
cate and a Junior Government Advocate; and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 
^pcretarv to the Local Legislative Council. 
Uuderthe Government of India Act 1935 is pro- 
posed to appoint an Advocate- General for each 
of the more important provinces. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed bv Government, selected from 
iion-officluls of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Derbyshire, The Hon’ble Sir Harold, Kt., K.C., M.C., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath, Kt., 
M.A , B.L. 

Costello, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Leonard Wilfred James, 
M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 

Lort-Wilhams, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, K.o. 


Chief Justice. (On leave.) 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. Acting Chief Justice. 


Do. 
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Jack, The Hon’bic Mr. .lusticc Robert Ernest, I r s. 
Mitter, The Ifon’bie Mr Justice Dwarkanath, M A , D L . 
Ghose, The fron’ble Mr. Justice Sarat Kumar, M a , 
I o.s 

Panckridge, The ITon’ide Mr Justice Hugh Raiiere, 
liar-at-Law. 

Patterson, The llon’blc Mr Justice David Clarke, i c s 
Ameer Ali, Th<‘ Bon’blc Mr Justice Tornk, Bar-at-Law. 
Oliosh, Tlie Hon’ble Mr Justue Maiiim Chandra, i 0 s., 
Jiar-at-Law 

Guha, y’lie JJon’ble Mr. Justice Surendra Nath, Rai 
Jtahadur 

Bartley, The llon’blc Mr. Justice Charles, I c s , Bar- 
at-Law 

McNair, The TIon’ble Mr Justice George Douglas, ]iar- 
at-Law. 

Cuiiliffe, The Hon’blo Mr Justice T R E. Cuidiffe, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law 

Ali, The Hori’blc Mr Justice 8ycd Nasiin 
Henderson. 'I’lie llon’ble Mr Justue Allen Gerald 
Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Roopeiulra (Joomar 
Asokc Kumar Roy, Bar-at-Law 

Bose, S. M , liar-at-Law . . . 

Basil, A. K., Bar-at-Law .. . .. 

Morgan, H Carey . . . ... 

Edglcy, N. G. A , I c.s. . . 

Ro.\burgli, T J. y. ( 1 1 .K., ICS 

Kliundkar, N A , Bar-at-Jiaw 

Basak, Dr. Sarat Chandra . 

Mukharji, Praboilh (Jopul . 

Sen, Biiiod Chandra 
Mit.ra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, Mr. A. L 

Ghatak, N., M u E , Bar-at-Law 

Banarji, Sacliiiuira Nath .. .. 

Ghosh, J. M., Bar-at-Law 
Mitra, Kanai Lai 
Palbett,E 

Ahmad, O. U , M A (Cal ), JiL n. (lid ), Bar-at-J«iw 
DaS'Gupta, Maiimatha Bhusan, ai A , n i. 

Gliatak, Niroj Nath, Bar-at-Law 

Sen-Giipta, Subodh Chaiulra 

Dutt, Krishna Lall. .... . . 

Mitra Bliupendra Nath 

Badr-ud-Din Ahmad, Khan Baliadui, BA 

Moses, O., Bar-at-l.aw ... 

Simpson E. S., i.c.s. 

D’ Abrew, P. A 

Young, J. J. . . 

Basil, Anukiil Chandra 

Ghosh, Hari Charan 


Puisne Judge 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


1)0. 


Do. 


Do. 

Additional. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Advocate General. 

Standing Counsel. 

Government Counsel. 

Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Romcmbranccr of 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government. (On leave ) 
(Officiating). 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem 
brancer ot Legal Affairs. 

Senior Go\ eminent Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor m the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Editor of Law Reports, 
licgistrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Master and Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvent y. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l)o 

Secretary to tbe Hon’ble Chief Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department-. 
Clerk oi the Crown foi Crmimal Sessions 
, Registrai and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
J unsdictioii 
I Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 
English Office 

Assistant Registrar, Paper Book and 
Accounts Departments. 

[Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 

I Correspondence Section 
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Cliakrabatti, Bijay Krishna 

Morgan, C. Carey 

Surita, 0. 11. 

Ealkner, George McDonald, Bai-at-Law . . 
Meyer, S.C 11., Bar-at-Law 
Mukharji, Kanti Chandra (Advocate) 


Senior Bench Clerk and ex officio Assis- 
tant llogistrar, Appellate Side 
Admuiistrator-Geiicral and Official 
Trustee 

Deputy Administraior-Gcncral and Offi- 
cial 'JYusl ee. 

Official Assignee. (On leave ) 
(Officiating) Official Assignee. 

Official lleceiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon’blc Sir J. W. E , Kt., K.O., M A , 
(Cantab) 

Blackwell, The Ilonb’le Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, Bar-at- 
Law 

Rangnekar, The Hon’blc Mr. Sajbha Shankar, B.A , Li- B,, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Jt. S , b.a , Bar-at- 
Law, 1 o.s. 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bomanji Jamsliedji 

Barlee, The Hon’blc Mr Justice Kenneth William, B A 
(Dub ), Bar-at-Law, 1 0 fe. 

Kania, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Harilal Jaykisandas, 
Wi.B. 

Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, 
M.A , LL B 

Wadia, I’he Hon’blc Mr. J ustice Naoroji J eliaugir, Bar-at- 
Law, I 0 s. 

Macklin, The Hon Mr. Justice A S. 31, ICS .. 

Tyabji, The Hon’blc Mr Justice E. B., M.A., Bar-at-Law . . 

]v enneth M( T ntyro Kemp, Bar-at Law 

Sen, Kshitis Chandra, B A , l.o.s. 

Louis Walker, G . . 


Vakil, J.H., Bar-at-Law .. 

O’Gorman, G C , lUr-at-l.aw 
Bilimoria, 11. S., M A , ll 11 Bar-at-Law 

Abuvala, N. IL 

Vesuvala, N. A. 

Vaidya, G. A. 

Shingiie, Dewan Bahadiii I’adman.ibh Bhaskai, i,l b 
Lobo, C M., LL b 

Mitchell, H. C. B 


Rodrigues, i.eo, LL n , Advocate (OS.) 

Gajiwala, I G. . . . 

Jlanchhodbhai Bhaibabhai Patel, R B , M A , LL B., Bar- 
at-Law. 

Khairaz, Gulam Hussain Rahlmtoola, Bar-at-Law 


Vakil, H. A., Bar-at-Law . . 

Vacant 

Raliimtoola, S. J., b.a., ll b., Bar-at-Law 
Sequeira, A. E., B.A., LL B., Advocate (O S.) 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do (Offg Addl Judge ) 

Ailvocatc General. 

Iteinernbranccr of Legal AtTaiis. 
Governineiit SoliLitor and J’ublic Pro- 
.secutor. 

Clerk of the Ciown 
Editor, Indian Law Reports 
Official Assignee. 

Deputy Official Assignee (Oftu lating ) 
1st Assistant to Official Assignee. 
(Offn lating). 

2nd Assistant to Official Assignee 
(Officiating ) 

Government I’leader, Lonibay 
Government Pleader and lYihlic Prose- 
cutor, Karaclii. 

Adiuinistrafor-Gi'iieral and Official 
Trustee, 111 addition to his duties as 
Jiegistrai of t'ompanies (On leave.) 
Officiating Administrator General and 
Official Trustee 

Officiating Jlogistrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigator ( Officiating ) 
Master and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. (Officiating.) 
Assistant Taxing blaster. Officiating 
Taxing Master. 
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BOMBAY JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT— ronirf. 

Tahir AH Fatehi, ll.b First Assistant Master. 

Majumdar, J. H , Bar-at-Law 2nd Assistant Master. 

Cleur Brown, 0 S., Bar-at-Law Assistant Taxing Master. (Officiating ) 

Nakra, N. B., K. S 3rd Assistant Master. 

Gadre, J. G. . . . . . . . . . . . • • • Associate. 

Mahadcvia, m.a , ll.m Do. (Officiating.) 

lyyar, A. R. N. . . . . . Officiating Associate, 

Kirtikar, A H , Bar-at-Law . . . . . . . . Do. 

Mehta, C. B Sheriff. 

Nemazie, M. K . . . . . . . . . . Deputy Sheriff. 

Bavdekar, R. S , B. A. (Bombay, Cantab ), I c B .. .. Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 

Rao, M. U., M.A jLIj.b. .. . .. . . Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 

Side, and Secretary to Rule Committee. 

Athalye, K A., B A , LL.B Assistant Registrar. 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 

Davis, G., Bar-at'Law, I c.s. .. .. . Judicial Commissioner of Sind. 

Rupchand Bilaram, b A , ll B. . . . . Additional Judicial Commissioner of 

Sind. 

Mehta, Dadiba, (\ M A , ll b . Additional Judicial Commissioner of 

Sind. 

fiaveliwala, m.a , Bar-at-Law Additional Judicial Commissioner of 

Sind. 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 

Wadla, H. H., M.A., Bar-at-Law Court Receiver and Liquidator. 

Chlnoy, A. F. J , ll b . . . . . . . First Assistant to do. 

Appabhai G. Desai, Bar-at-Law . ... Second Assistant t o do. 

Engineer, S. £., b.A , LL B Third Assistant to do. 

Madras Judicial Department. 

Beasley, The Hon’ble Justice Sir H. O. C, Kt.,' Chief Justice. 

Bar-at-Law. 

Venkatasubba Rao, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice M., On other duty. 

B.A., B.L. 

Madliavan Nair, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice C , Bar-at-Law Judge. 

Panduranga Row, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, i.e.s. . . Do. 

Curgenven, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. J , i.c.s. . . Do. 

Cornish, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. D Do. 

Walsh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. P Do. 

Varadachari, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S., Rao Bahadur. Do 

Lakshmana Rao, K. P., The Hon’ble Mr. Justice . . Do. 

Vere Mockett, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Do. 

Burn, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S., i.c.s Do. 

King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. J., l c.s Do. 

Nayudu, Yenkataramana Rao P., Rao Bahadur, b.a., Do. 

B.L. 

Krishnaswaml Ayyar, Sir AJladi, Kt., b.a., b.l Advocate-General. 

Raugaswami Ayyangar, S., B.A., B.I. .. .. .. Administrator-General. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL DEPARTMBNT~cow«<?. 


Small, H. M. 

Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, K S. . 

Rama Rao, K. W 

Bewes, L. H., Advocate 

Alngar, R. N., Bar-at-Law 

Rajagopalau, G , B.A , m.l 

Viswanatlia Ayyar, A. S., B.A., B.i. 

Sesha Ayengar, K. V. 

Smith J. M. . . . 

Anantaraman, T. S 

White, G. S 

Srinivasa Ayyar 

Appa Rao, D , Bar-at-Law 
Satyamurti Aiyar, R , m.a., ml... 
Sankaranarayana, B. C., m.a , ll b , Bar-at-Law 
Ganapathi, K. N , Bar-at-Law 

Jayaram Ayyar, R , m.a., b.l 


Government Solicitor. 

Government Pleader. 

Law Reporter. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports Madras 
Series. 

Law Reporter. 

Do. 

Secretary, Rule Committee. 

Sheriff of Madras. 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Registrar, High Court-. 

2nd Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 
Master, High Court. 

Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Official Referee. 

Ist Assistant Registrar, Original Side, 
and Clerk of the Crown. 

1st Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Blank, A. L , l.o S 


Lodge, Ronald Francis, l c s. 

Chunder Eamal Chundur, i o.s., Bar-at-Law 
Sen, Sisar Kumar, i o.s 

Mazumdar, Bisweswar 

Barua, Srijut Jogendra Nath 


Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Officiating Secretary, 
to the Assam Legislative Council, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer ot 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-General 
and Official Trustee, Assam. fP. 2,150 
O.P. £30. J.P. 150 ] 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar. IP. 2,260. O.P. £30 I.P. 160 ] 

Judge N.V.D. [P. 1,900. O.P. 300 J 

Offg. Additional Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar. [P. 1,200.J 

2nd Additional Distiict and Sessions 
Judge, Sylhet and Cachar. [P. 1,275.1 

Temporary Additional District and 
Sessions J udge, Assam Valley Districts. 

I IP. 1,350.] 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir Courtney, Kt Chief Justice. 

Wort, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Alfred William Ewart, Puisne Judge. 
Bar-at-Law. 


Maepherson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart, 
Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S., Bar-at-Law. 

Fazl-ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid, Bar-at-Law . . 

Ivhawja Muhammad Nur, o.B.E , The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Khan Bahadur. 

James, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Francis William, 
I O.S., Bar-at-Law. 

Dliavle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Balaji, l.o.s. . . 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Agarwala, The Hoii’l)le Mr. Justice Clifford Manmolian, 
Bar-at-Law 

Sukhdev I’rasiiad Varma, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Bar- 
at-],aw 

Kowlaiid, The Ifon’hle Mr Justice George Franns 

Haiinders Tiie Hoii’bie Mr Justice John Alfred, i.c.s . . 

Meredith, il 11 , i (’.s 

Jlaiii J’rashad Ghoshal 

Haulavi Khalil-ur-llahman 

Jiudra I’rasaiina Misra, u l. . . 


Brown, K C , l R o 

Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt., Bar-at-Law 
Saiynl Jaffar Imam, Bar-at-Jiaw . . 

Sinha Uhuvaneshwar Prashad 


Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. Acting Additional. 

Do. Do. 

Kegistrar. 

Deputy Jtcgistrar. 

Assistant Kegistrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court, 
Temporary Additional Munsif of 
Cuttack, in addition to his own duties 
Commissioner of Oaths and Affidavits 
Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Government Pleader. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


IhdK'tl , The ITon’hle Mr E H. G , P.ar*at-Law 
Bu, Tin* Hon*hle Mr .iustiee Mya, Har-al-Law .. 
Jhiguley, TheHon'hleMr Justice John Minty, Bar at- 
Law, I r H 

Sen, Tlie Hoirble Mr Justice Snrendra Natl), Bar-at-Law ^ 
Moscly, The Jlon’ide Mr Justu e A G , 1 « f> 

U., The Jlon’hle Mr Justice Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Leach, The llon’lde Mr Juslno Allied Henry Lionel, 
Bar-at-Jiaw 

Dunklcy, The Jlou’ble Mr. Justice H. F, Bar-at-Law, 

1 a s. 

Mackney, The Ilon’hle Mr Justice Jlerhert Hoddy, i r s 
Braund, The Hon’hlc Mr Justice Hcmry Bencdn*t Imith- 
waite, Bar-at-iiaw. 

Jiggar, A , M A , Bar-at-Law 

Dun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law . . . . 

Lambert , E. W , Bar-at-J^aw ... 

By u, II Tun, Bar-at-Law 

Pe, U On , Bar-at-Law . . . . . j 


Them, U Mymt, m a . ll u , Bar-at-Law . 
Tun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Eusoof, [Chan Sahib M , Bar-at-Law 
Luttci, Henry Miilard, v D 


Chief Justice, Rangoon. 


J udge. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do. 


Government Advocate. 

Deputy Government Advocate and 
Sein'tary to Burma J.egislative Council. 
Assistant Govi'rninent Advocate. 

Do. do. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee, Burma, and Othcial Assignee 
and Receiver, lligli Court, Rangoon 
(OlFn lating ) 

Public l^ro.sicutor, Rangoon. 

Assistant I’ublic I’rosecutor, Rangoon. 
Public Prosecutor, Mouhnein. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 


Mitter, L K., B l. . . 

Murpliy, J. J C , Bar-at-Law, i c R. 
Goldsmith, W. S 

Maiing, U San, i c s 
U SawSein(B) 

Sein, L Hoke, B.A., u L 
Kirkham, G. P., b sc , b t. 

Kyan, L Hone, B.t. 

Theiii, U Ba (ii) 

Khin, Daw Me Me, B.L. 

Kha, U 

Monteiro, R P. W., u.L. 


Asu^tant Publn* Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and also Public I’rosceutor 
Jtegistrar, Jligh Court , Rangoon. 
Registrar, Original Side, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department. 
Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangoon 
Fust Deputy Registrar. 

Second Deputy Registrar, 
ffrd Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side 

(On leave ) 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 
Assistant Registrar, Appellat e Side. 
Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

(Othciating ) 

Do. 


Peck, K Ngyi (B) 


(Officiating.) 
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Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

stone, Tlie Hon. Mr Justice Gilbert, Bar-at- Law 
Grille, Tlie Hon. Mr. .lusticc Fredciiek Louis, M A., 
liar-at-Law 

Niyogi, The Hon Mr Justice M. Bhawaiii Shankar, M.A., 

LL.B. 

Griier, The Hon Mr Justice H. G , I C.S., Bar-at-Law . 

Pollock, The Hon. Mr. Justice It E , B.A (Cantab ), 

Bar-at-baw, I () S. 

liose, The Hon Ml Justici* Vivian, Bar-at-F^w 
Hemeon, C Jl , I c s 

Deo, V. K., LL.B. . .. ... 

liorwankar, K 31 ., n a ,ll.b. I Hegistrar. 

Mehta, V. S. I deputy llegistrar. 

N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Middleton, T. , I .Judicial Commissioner. 

Mir Ahmad khan, Qari, K. B , B.A., ll.b Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Naraiu Dasb, j llegistrar. 


unieT jusrice 
BuLsne Judge. 

Ho. 

1 ) 0 . 

Ho 

Ho 

Legal Jlemcmbrancer. 

Assistant Legal Jlcmembrancer. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Vdimg, Th(» Hou'lilc Sir, J Oomrlas, B.A (C'aii'ab), 
JUr-at-lAaw. 

\ddison, Tlie Hon’ble Sir, James, J, MA, B sc , 
(Aberd.) i c s. 

'Icki'hand, TheHon'blo Mr. J usticc Bakhshi, M.A., LL.B , 

(l^b ). 

Coldstream, The Hoiridc Mr Justice John, B.A ( 0 .\on ), 
I 0 s 

.lai Lai, The Hon’blc Mr Justice, llai Bahadur, BA , 
LLB (Pb.) 


Chief Justice. 
Judge, High Court 
Ho. 

Ho. 

1 ) 0 . 


Dalij) SiTigli, The Hoii’hle Mr Justice Kanwar, b.a. (Bh.), 
JLir-at-Law 

\glia IT.ihiar, Tlie Hon’hle Mi Justice Syed, M a (Alld ), 

M A , LL B. (Cant at) ), ILir-at-Law. 

Monroe, The lloii’ble Mr. Justice J H , B A., LL B , 

( Dublin), K V , Jhii-at-L.iw 

"'keiup, Tlie llon'blo Mr Justice F W , M A. (Mauchcbter), 

1 c s 

bliido, The Uon’blc Mi Justice M. V , B.A. (Bombay and 
' 'aiitab ), 1 c s 

' 'niie, Tlie Hon’blc Mr Justice MM L , B A (Oxoii ), 

J e b 

)' ilton, The Hon’ble Mr Justice G. C., B.\ (Oxon), res j 

\ I dill llashid, The Hon’ble Mr Justice, M A. (Cantab.)* 
lUr-at-Law. 


1 ) 0 . 

Ho. 


Ho 

Additional Judge, High Court. 

Ho 

President, Sikh Giirdwara Tribunal. 
I Atlditional Judge, High Court. 


1 .! akcr, Mr H. A.C , B A (Cantab.), I.c s. 


Kegistrar. 


bb, Mr Kenneth Cameron . . . . . • . • Heputy Registrar. (On lca\e ) 

>njit llai, Lala, B A., Hons LI B. (Pb.) Officiating Deputy llegistrar. 

‘ ‘imette, Mr. George Bertram Charles . . . . . . Officiating Assistant Registrar. 

^ ^ want Smgh Soin, Sardar Officiating Assistant Deputy Registrar. 
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Sulaiman, The Hon’ble Sir Sliah Muhuuimad, Kt., M.A Chief Justice. 

LL.D , Bar-at-Law. 

Tlioin, The Hon’blc Mr Justice John Gibb, M.A., ll.b , Puisne Judge. 

1) & 0 , M (} 

Niarnat-Ullali, Tlie Hon’ble Mr Justice, B.A , ll.b. . . Do. 

Bennet, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Edward, b A., ll i> , Do. 

Bar-at-Law, J.i'., i.c.s. 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B A., ll b. . . Do. 

Harries, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Arthur Trevor, Bar-at- Do. 

Law. 

Rachhpal Singh, The Hon’ble Mr Justice, Hal Bahadur Do. 

(Bar-at-Law) 

CoUister, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Harold James, J.P , Do. 

i. c s 

Allsop, The Hon’ble Mr J ustice James Joseph Whittlesea, Do. 

j. r., ICS. 

Bajpal, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Uma Shankar, M A., Additional Puisne Judge. 

LL B 

Ganga Nath, The Hon’ble Mr Justice, B A , IJ. b , llai Do. Do 
Bahadur, 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Harold Gordan, J P., Do. Olfg. Do. 

I c.s. 

Joslii, Dr Lachhini Dat., Rai Bahadur, B sc , i,h D , Registrar (Oftg ) (Granted leave ) 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mills, Stanley Edward JerMS, M B K. .. . .. Deputy Registrar ofliciate as Registrar. 

Bower, Denzil Mowbray . . . . . . . . Assistant Registrar. 

Muhammad Ismail, Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-Law . . Government Advocate. 

Wali-Ullah, Dr. M., m A., B 0 L , LL i) , Bar-at-Law . . Asstt. Government Advocate. 

Shankar Saran, M A (Oxon ), Bar-at-Law . . . Government Pleader. 

Mukharji, Benoy Kumar, M.A,, LL b Law Reporter. 

Mukhtar Ahmad, b A , ll b. . . Assistant Law Reporter. 

Carleton, Capt K. 0., m.a (Edin ), Bar-at-Law, m l c. . . Administrator-General and Official 

Trustee. 


CHIEF COURT OF OUDH AT LUCKNOW. 


King, The Hon’ble Sir, Carleton Moss, c.i.E , j.p.. Chief Judge. 

I.C.S. 

Srivastava, Tiie Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bisheshwar Nath, Judge. 

B a., LL B , O B.E 

Nanavutty, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Eracli Manekshah, Do. 

B.A., I.c.s. 

Thomas, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice George Hector, Bar-at- Do. 

Law. 

Zia-ul-Hasan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Khan Bahadur, Do. 

B.A. 

Muhammad Baqar, Sheikh, B.A., ll.b Registrar. 

Phillips, Samuel Deputy Registrar. 

Gupta, H. S., Bar-at-Law Government Advocate. 

On leave. 

Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-Law Asstt. Government Advocate. 

Srivastava, Bishambhar Nath, Babu, b.a., llb Law Reporter. 
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The Police, 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of i)Olicing thej 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Htation) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates. | 

In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it m the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the llcvenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed liow a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin- 
tendents ot Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors liad no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time Eurojiean superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

'J’ho Mutiny led to general iiolicc overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1801, “ An 
Act for the Kegulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of t’lc Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
“ to the general control” of the Governor- 
General. 

Within the Tn^cal Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D. S. P. is subject to dual control 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order in the District. 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the D. S P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
force. 


The C. I. D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Ixical Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 

At the chief town of each District the D. S. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lmes and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arras, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lilies also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles. At most head -quarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars — Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are *' J'hana” and 
“ Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to bcalwa>s 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the <5ode of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cogmsable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors. — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
pnma fane case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a iwlice prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
liolice cases in the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D. S. P. to know 
whether his Thanadars are doing their work 
properly. I 

Out Posts. — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station But in the mofussil the Thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion ot the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
(‘omplaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant I’hana 
'I’lic secret of good inotussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
IS an agent of Government 

The Chain of Promotion —Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and lui'k, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector "j'he directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in throiigli the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent J’he 
direct Deputy, an ofiicc reserved for Indians, 
IMS a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
Kngland, or from India, is suie of a Su|H.*rinten- 
dentship, and has chances of D. I. G after 2r> 

\ ears’ serviee. The period ol service for all ranks 
lor full pension is thirty > ears, and if an oillcei 
dies in the process of earning full jiension ins 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his provident fund. 

Presidency Police— In the Presidency 
1’owns there is unified police contiol for the 
I’oliee Commissioner is rcs|M)nsiblc for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Courtw 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts whieh prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency I'owns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give iipto six montlis or lls. 200 fine summarily, 
t e., without formal record of proceedings ; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Rs. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures — The process of reorgani- 
sation and retrcnc limeiit goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
jieared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma. The following 
flguios are thereforo merely to be regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
i through yearly — ^Thcrc are about 25,000 Military 
Police, cliiefiy in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these <*()8t about one crore The mainten- 
ance of them is a departure from the principles 
laid down by the 1860 Ciommission and the 
1861 Act. 

Provincial Police including burina total 
about 200,000 and cost eleven and a half crores 
or an average oi over one crore jier major 
Province. 

There are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hiindre<l and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries. They place on trial every 
year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail population of India, whidi is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
who on release ])roc(*(‘d to prey on the public 
until such turn* as the police again secure the’r 
coiiMction and im arc eration 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attachinfis undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being abie to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branchof 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
empliasiTOd in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
tne figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
nisable crime — 


Administrations. 

Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year. 

Number 
reported in 
the year. 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

Numbe 
acquittec 
or dis- 
ciiarged 

Number 
in custo- 
r dy pend- 
ing trial 
or investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
year. 

Bengal . . 

. . 

5,977 

226,002 

191,195 

180,063 

13,532 

10,497 

lliiiar and Orissa 


2,857 

44,158 

30,499 

22,778 

7,721 

4,147 

United Provinces 


12 324 

133,206 

104,511 

91,010 

13,601 

14,252 

Punjab . . 


12,475 

65,258 

75,334 

47,285 

28,0 U 

12,743 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

2,629 

9,821 

12,558 

7,048 

5,. 510 

1,199 

Burma . . 

.. 

5,275 

74,486 

72,348 

48,079 

23,669 

6,099 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

3,522 

43,021 

25,792 

15,853 

5,498 

4,441 

Assam . . 


1,308 

14,451 

9,706 

6,196 

3,50,9 

2,251 

Ajmer-Merwara 


466 

7,956 

8,274 

6,100 

174 

575 

Coorg 

.. 

158 

490 

5C0 

211 

104 

185 

Madras . . 

.. 

17,364 

232,252 

22,7112 

208,256 

18,856 

6,559 

Bombay . . 


9.221 

137,407 

141,895 

121,31.3 

20,582 

12,420 

Baluchistan 

. . 

184 

4,649 

4,353 

4,008 

329 

344 

Delhi 

.. 

580 

12,000 

8,062 

6,975 

2,087 

3,394 

1 

Total 

1933 . . 

74,340 

10,05,157 

913,198 

765,375 

143,176 

1 78,112 


f 19.32 . . 

73,455 

955,993 

883,696 

733,171 

146,010 

78,096 


19.31 . . 

6S,396 

938,041 

819,382 

670,885 

144,723 

83,969 


1930 . . 

70,759 

898,977 

795,456 

657,044 

134,176 

78,309 


1929 .. 

67,540 

1,018,522 

867.949 

730,459 

134,529 

71,245 

Totals . , 

1928 . . 

63,079 

941,955 

797,866 

661,755 

133,268 

68,233 


1927 . 

57,680 

886,675 

738,856 

602,956 

132,313 

63,550 


1926 .. 

67,412 

858,777 

711,493 

582,346 

126,216 

61,607 


1926 . . 

56,654 

877,780 

712,697 

578,908 

176,423 

66.369 

1 

1924 . . 

54,997 

887,747 

703,653) 

570,729 

130,112 

51,490 
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House-trespass 
and House-break- 
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to commit 
Offence. 
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Jail Administration. 


.Tail admin is tratlon in India la regulated 
generally by tbe Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
ruies issued under it by the Government of 
India and the iocai governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penai Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

Tile origin of all jail improvements m India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission ot 
1889. The report of the Gommissiou, which 
consisted ot only two members, both ofiicialh 
serving under the Government of India is 
extnniely long, and reviews the wiiole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission's recommendations have been aca^pt- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have cither been rejected 
ab imtio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as tlie corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year's imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails at the headquarters of 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
" lock-ups " for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General; 
he is generally an ofiicei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jiils are usually recruited 
from tlie same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Su^rintendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to supei- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
ot jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says: — “The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not ab all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders.'' 

The Jails Committee.— Since the intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation. The obvious advisa- 
bility of proceeding along certain eueral lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jailb' Committee, which conducted 
the first compreliensive survey of Indian piison 
administration which bad been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
easting jail at commodation , of recruiting a 
i)ettcr class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tion tor piisoncib , and ot developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming l>ci)artmt‘nts of Government. Other 
imj)ortunt n'commcndations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from ciiininal oftenders , the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license in the case ot adolescents , and the 
creation of children’s courts. The (Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed paiticular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
fiom ordinal y prisoners, the piovision of sepa- 
rate accuminodatiun for piisoners under trial , 
the institution of tlie st^ir-class system ; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.— The work 
on Winch convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale ie some- 
times allowed, as, tor example, when a large 
number ot convictB were employed in excavating 
tbe JTbelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The mam principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures ie 
that tbe work roust be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
IS taken that the jail shall not compete witii 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of tbe consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clotliing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persona who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct ot convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform ttie 
allott^ task is by far the most eommon offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
Inflicted IS one of those classed as “ minor." 
Among the “ major " punishments fetters take 
the first place. Ckirporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number Is 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Gommissiou of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro. 
blcms is the intenial maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 



Transportation and the Andamans. 
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warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners.—As regards *' youth- 
ful offenders'* — i.e., those below the age of 16 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be j 
sent tojail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for tbe good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of " young 
adult" prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place tor adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and thercfoie in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
tor going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Porstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
JOUf), a special class for selected juveniles acd 
voung adults was established at the Dharwai 
jail m Bombay ; in 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore iu Bengal ; in 1900 
the Meiktiia jail in Burma and the Tanjore iail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and "juvenile adult" 
(onvlcts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
I’ro Vinces ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
(untrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
liohore District jail, which is now worked on 1 
borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
hccii taken in some cases ; a special reformatory I 
system for " juvenile adults ” had, tor example, 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to Introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.^Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion ocimrs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the cxiurt. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for lei^s than twenty-eight days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual. and two-tliirds of the sentence 
In the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Eevising Board, composed 
of the Inspector- General of J’risons, the Ses 
sions .fudge and a non-offi isl. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on paiole should be made 
subject to conditions, breath of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
wluch he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans. — The 

future of the penal settlenuuit of I’ort Blair 
was eoiitmually under the consideration of the 
Governniont of India from the time of tlic 
jniblication ot tlio .fails Commission re]>oit, 
but it was not till Jl)20 tliat a dclinite decision 
was leached It was then decided tliat hencc- 


l.eon in force in two central jails in the Punjab i « .iV . .. 1 

since the early years of the decade, and " Bore- , ^^**^'** con\icts shouUl noimally be 

tal enclosures'"^ bad been established in gome 1 
]‘«l8 in Bengal. But the public is slow to 1 

appreciate thlt it has a duty towards pnsonera, ' re axed, that convicts should 

and but little progress has been made in the + to settle on Wic land, that 111 

i.>r,naGon of P?5oS Aid Societies except ' 1 f 

I to y hSS o&Ufan,l That uL 

les much remains to be done iinpoitation ot wives and families should be 

Reformatory Schools.— These schools hu\c; encouraged. The object ol those changes was 
l>eeri administered since 1899 by the £du- , to piomotethe devclojmient of a free colony of 

lation department, and the authorities are' ' * 

directed to improve the industrial education of 
tlie inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation- — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 

>nd a number of places were formerly appointed 
{er the reception of Indian transported convicts, 
file only penal settlement at the present time 
Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 


jiersons, wfio would, after the tcims of tlicii 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
tlicii iMjrmaneut home. The effect up to date 
has l)ecn to introduce a comidetely new outlook 
on life into the settlement, hut it is still too 
soon to ajipreeiate its potentialities. It lias 
recently been found necessary to send to the 
Andamans certain convicts cither sentenced to 
transpoitation for life orto long tcims of iigoious 
imprisonment for permanent incarceration in 
the Cellular Jail Such prisoners will not bo 


Commission of Enquiry, 1919.— a com- 1 released and allowed to go into the scttlfment, 


unttee was appointed to investigate the whole 
'•Nstem of prison administration in India with 
sp 'ial reference to recent legislation and cx- 
F'f' mnee in Western countries. Its report, 
lished in 1921, was summarised in the! 


and its development will in no w'ay be affected 
by their presence. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first (‘sscutial of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision ol a reasonable degree of economic 
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Jail Population. 


eomfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount Importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 


certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by ganm not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the ]all population in British India during the five years ending 1933 
are shown in the following table 


— 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

l£:29 

Jail poputatloD of ail rlasses on 

January 

Admissions diirlu g the year . . 

Ist 

166.778 

766,344 

164,871 

896,876 

16,3,298 

739,840 

337,129 

771,187 

140,142 

598,568 

Aggregate 


922,122 

1.051,747 

903,138 

908.316 

738,710 

Discharged didng the year from 
causes 

all 

765,369 

885,949 

748,266 

744,946 

601,581 

Jail population on Slst December 

.. 

166,753 

165,798 

154,872 

163,370 

137,129 

Convict population on Ist January 

.. 

139,705 

126,580 

136,552 

116,184 

118,970 

Admissions during the year 

.. 

225,100 

267,239 

207,568 

223,538 

167,697 

Aggregate 

.. 

364,805 

893,819 

344,120 

339,722 

286,667 

Released during the year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualties, Ac 

•• 

226,175 

1,342 

2,692 

247,648 

1,492 

2,395 

216,807 

1,685 

2,503 

106.996 

1,599 

2,541 

163,796 

1,821 

2,514 

Convict population on Slst Deoember. 

131,981 

139,708 

126,580 

136,552 

116,187 


More tlian one-half of the total number of con> 
victs received In Jails during 1933 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, over 178,000 out of 225,000 were 
returned as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners rose from 12 to 14, while the number 
of youthful offenders fell from 1,024 to 382. 
The following table shows the nature and 
length of sentences of convicts admitted to 
Jails in 1931 to 1933 — 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1933 

1932 

1931 

N ot exceeding one month . . 


45,054 

43,196 

39,284 

Above one month and not exceeding 

six months. 

93.007 

120, 6.56 

89,647 

„ six months „ „ 

one year , . 

44,020 

54,253 

39,373 

„ one year „ „ 

five years . . 

81,121 

38,673 

30,584 

„ five years 

ten „ . . 

5,087 

5,598 

4,740 

Kzceeding ten years 


463 

705 

575 

Transportation beyond seas — 





(a) tor life 

. . . . 

1,929 

2,348 

1,933 

(d) lor a term 

. • • . 

96 

94 

100 

Sentenced to death 

.. 

1,415 

1,648 

1,331 


The total daily average population for 1933 
was 133,750, the total offences dealt with 
criminal courts was 227, and by Superintendents 
126,719. The corresponding figures for 1932 
were 144,004, 310 and 147,736, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
increased from 190 to 267. The total number 
of cases in which penal diet (with and without 
cellular confinement) was prescribed was 
4,153 as compared with 4,669 in the preceding 
year. 


Total expenditure decreased from 
Bs. 1,77,91,718 to Bs. 1,70,37,505 and total 
cash earnings from Bs. 24,01,285 to 
Bs. 20,16,245 ; there w as consequently a 
decrease of Bs. 3,69,173 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate increased from 10 *19 
per mille in 1932 to 10*80 in 1933. The 
admissions to hospital were lower, and the 
ratio of dally average number of sick per mille 
of average strength fell from 23 '12 tp Si * 57 , 
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The Laws of 1935 

BY 

RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, High Court, Bombay* 

ABD 

MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister ‘Oi^Law. 


1. The Indian Naturalixation (Amendment) 

Act — This Act relates to the national status 
of married women and gives effect to the 
Articles of a Convention on matters relating to 
the Conflict of Nationality Laws which was 
concluded under the auspices of the licague of 
Nations in 1930 Under section 2 a married 
woman whose husband acquires British Indian 
Nationality during marriage can acquire such 
nationality if within a certain pt'riod she makes a 
declaration to the Local Government of her 
desire to do so S 4 protects such a woman from 
loss of British Indian Nationality as a conse- 
quence of the loss of such nationality by her 
husband unless by reason of the acquisition of a 
new nationality she also has acquired that 
nationality 

2. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act — 

This Act reduces the import duty on wheat 
from Rs. 2 to Re 1-8-0 per cwt and restores 
the former equality in the levels of the duties on 
wheat and wheat flour An import duty at the 
rate of twelve annas per maund of 82 2/7 lbs 
avoirdupois is imposed on imports of broken 
rice of foreign origin 

3. The Indian Tea Cess (Amendment) Act - 

This Act raises the maximum rate of the 
cf'ss levied on exports of tea from India by sea 
from annas eight per hundred pounds to annas 
twelve per hundred pounds. 

4. The Salt Additional Import Duty 
(Extending) Act — ^This Act extends the life 
of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
for a further period of twelve months. 

5. The Indian Minea (Amendment) KcX — 

Following recommendations made by the Select 
("omraittec of the Legislative Assembly on the 
Indian Mines (Amendment) Bill of 1928 and by 
the Roval Commission on Labour, both Houses 
of the Legislature, in dealing with a Draft Con- 
vention relating to hours in coal mines, adopted 
m 1932, a resolution recommending the exarama- 
1 ion of the possibility of reducing the statutory 
limits of hours in mines In pursuance of this 
losolution, the question was examined by the 
tiovernment of India in consultation with the 
J^ocal Governments and the interests concerned 
The present Act reduces the statutory limits of 
hours in mines. 8. 2 raises the minimum age 
lor employment in a mine from 13 to 15 years 
^ 4 provides for the maintenance of statistics 
of minor accidents. Under s 6 the hours of 
vork above ground are reduced to 54 hours 
"oekly and 10 hours dally and the hours of work 
hf'low ground are reduced to 9 hours daily 

The Indian Finance Act. — The Act continues 
1 'r a further period of one year certain duties 
!id taxes imposed under the Indian Finance 
'•’t, 1934; reduces the income-tax on incomes 


of Rs 1,000 or upwards but less than Rs 2,000 ; 
reduces the surcharges on income-tax and super- 
tax ; reduces the import and excise duties on 
silver ; and abolishes the export duty on raw 
skins. S 2 and 4 provide for the continuance 
for a further period of one year of the existing 
provisions regarding salt duty and inland postage 
rates The duty of Rs 1-4-0 per maund on salt 
remains liable to the additional duty imposed 
under s 5 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act, 1931 S 3 provides for 
the reduction of the import duty on silver from 
five annas per ounce to two annas per ounce 
and for the abolition of the export duty on raw 
skins. S 5 continues for a further period of 
one year of the existing rates of income-tax and 
super-tax with the following alterations — (a) 
The rate of income-tax when the total income is 
Rs. 1,000 or upwards but is less than Rs. 1,500 
is reduced from two pies to 1^ pies ; (6) The 
rate of income-tax when the total Income is 
Rs 1,500 or upwards, but less than Rs 2,000 Is 
reduced from four pies to 21 pies ; and (r) the 
surcharges on inuome-tax and super-tax are 
reduced from one-fourth to one-sixth S 6 
provides for the reduction of the excise duty on 
silver corresponding to the reduchon in import 
duty. 

€ The Aligarh Muslim University (Amend" 
ment) Act ^Ixlcr s 10 of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act, 1920, the appointment of 
a Pro- Vice-Chancellor Is obligatory. The 
present amendment to the original Act makes 
the appointment of a Pro-Vice-Chancellor per- 
missive and not obligatory 

7. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act. — 

! 8. 50 of the Indian Army Act, 1911, sets out all 
the penal deductions which may be made from 
the pay and allowances of a person subject to the 
Act, but sub-s (2) thereof makes no reference 
to the forfeiture of such pay as corps or working 
pay whicli can bo awarded as a minor punisli- 
ment by an officer exercising authority under 
s. 20 8 2 of the present Act rectifies this 

omission and omits from s 50 the reference to 
suspension from pay, which owing to the dele- 
tion of clause (c) of s. 43 by the Indian Army 
(Amend ment) Act, 1934, is nolongera punishment 
which can be awarded by a Court-martial 8 3, 
by amending s. 73 of the original Act, empowers 
a District Court-martial to award a warrant 
officer the sentences of forfeiture of seniority of 
rank, reprimand and severe reiirimand on the 
analogy of s. 182 of the Army Act (44 & 45 vict 
c. 58). 8. 103 A of the original Act empowers 

the Governor-General in Council to order the 
detention of persons who, when brought to trial 
by a Court-martial, are found to be of unsound 
mind and therefore incapable of making their 
defence, or are found to be “ guilty but Insane.” 
8. 4 of this Act provides for the release of such 
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persons on the rejwrt of a Medical Officer or 
on a certiffcate from any of the authorities em- 
powereii to «rant a certificate under s 47H of 
the Code of CYiminaJ Procedure, 181)8, or on the 
application of a relative or friend 

8. The Central Provinces Court Supple- 
mentary Act, -Tins A(t makes (crtaiii neces- 
sary amendments of a formal natmc in the fol- 
lowin'^ enactments conscf/iient on the estahlish- 
ment of the ni^h Court of Judicature at 
Nat'pui Tlie Indian Divokc Act, 1869, The 
Central Provinces Laws A(t I87r>, The Code of 
(!nminal Pioccdure, 1898, Tlie Indian Stamp 
Alt, 1899, The Indian Limitation Ait, 1908, 
and Th(‘ Sind (.Jourts (Supplementary) Ait, 
19-JC 

9. The Provincial Small Cause Courts 
(Amendment) Act.- Tins ait renu)\cs certain 
doubts which have arisen in the interpretation 
of the proviso to suh-s ( 1 ) ot s 17 of the I‘iovin- 
laal Small Cause Couits Act, 1887, bv makim; it 
(deal that the preliminaiy a])j)li( ation to a*-- 
ceitain vv hat security willsatistv the (^oiirt must 
be made and deiided lielore the sulislantivc 
ajiplication loi the order to set asidi* the deuce, 
and that it is always open to tlie ap]ili(ant to 
adopt the alternative com sc ot dejiositiiiK the 
total decridal amounts 

10. The Provincial Insolvency (Amendment) 
Act. 'riicic IS judiiial authority for thi 
proposition that a compobition under s :i9 of the 
Provincial Insohency Ait, 1929, releases the 
insolvent only trom debt s entei ed in tbes< hediile, 
but not trom a debt in lespeit ot yliiili the 
creditor has not taken part in the iiisolvcncv 
luocccdiims, whereas s dO o) the Presideno- 
Towns Insohcmv Act, 1909, iclcascs the insol- 
vent fiom all debts probable in InsolvciuN 
This Act assimilates the terms of s 119 of the 
former ait to those of s :U) of the latter act 

11. The Factories (Amendment) Act. — 1'hc 
I’aitoiics Alt, 1994, piolubits, save m \ci\ 
CKceptional i ui umstani cs, t.lic cinplovmcnt of 
women duiiii^ the nmht houis; but women 
manajieis or supeivisois or women employed in 
I'ontUleiitial i apa ities may be exemided by iiile 
trom this piidiibitioii The pi esent Act removes 
this power ot e\emplion ami brings the law into 
line wuth the Intel national La bom Convention*- 
relatinij; to the employment ot w'omon dui the 
nin:hl 

12. The Repealing and Amending Act.~ 

This Act makes ncccssaiv amendments ot a 
toimal nature incert am cuactmcids and icpcals 
(crtam unnecc-sary and spent enactments 

13 The Jubbulpore and Chhattisgarh 
Divisions (Divorce Proceedings Validation) Act. 
Within the .hibbiilpoie and Cbhatis^arh 
Divisions in t he Ccnt ial Piovinecs, the jurisdii - 
tiim ot a llnili Court umlei the Indian Divorce 
Alt, 1869, was, by the (Jovernment ot India, 
Home Depart ment, Notifli atiimdated September 
J, 1929, and by suli-s (j) ot s 2 ot the (Yiminal 
Law Amendment Ait, 192.L tiansferred from 
the Allahabad Hijj;h Court to the Court ot tlie 
Judicial Commissioner of tlie ('entral Proviiiees 
Tlie Allaiiabad Hi^h Court has, in point of fact, 
continued to exercise this junsdietimi in 
these divisions up to the present This Act 
reatftrms the jurisdiction of the (Jourt of the 
Judicial Commissioner of the Central lYovinees, 
as from September 1, 1929, and validates all 
proceediii|;s taken m the Allalubad Hmh (Jouit 


during the jienod from that date up to the 
eominenceinent of the pi esent validating Act 
14. The Indian Coffee Cess Act. — The 
coffee growing intere'-ts in South India prosed 
upon tile Government of India the desirability 
ot imposing a ec'-s on exports of coffee with a 
view to providing funds for the improvement 
and development ot the Indian coffee industry 
The present Act imjioses on coffee exported 
fioin Biilish India a eo'S to piovide for the 
creation of a fund to be expended by a (‘om- 
nnttee spinlally constituted in this behalf for 
till* promotion ot tlie eulfivation, maniifai ture 
and sale ot Indian Coffee S 1 (2) exi hides 
Burma from the opeiatioii of this Ait in viiw of 
theapproai hingseparation of Burma from India. 
S 3 piovides for the imposition of eottee less 
on all coffee produicdin India and taken h\ sea 
oi jbv land to any plate beyond the limits ot 
British India or to Burma at the rate of one 
rujiee per hundred weight S 4 empowcis the 
Governoi Gcneial in IJouniil to ^•onstitntc a 
Committee, known as the Indian Coffee Cc‘S 
Committee, u)u*'isting ol the following members 
toicicivcand expend the jirocccds of the loffee 
cess — (1) live poisons representing respectively 
the ugih iiltuial deimrtmcnts ot the Local 
Governments ot Madras and Coorg and of the 
(lOieininetds ot the States ot Alvsore, Travan- 
( ore, mil Cochin, (2) eleven jieisons represent- 
ing tJie coffee growing industry, namel>, three 
persons nominated by the Government of the 
M\sore Stale, two peisons nominated bv the 
Local Governments of Madras and Coorg, respec- 
tively, three* persons nominated by the 

Cnited IMnnteis' A*so(iation ol Southern India , 
and thiec jieisons noniinated l»v the Coffee 
Grow'eis' Association, (9) thiee persons repie- 
senting trade interests nominated by the 
Governoi General in ('onneil , and (4) one 
per*-!)!! repieseiiting the Imperial Council of 
Agrii iiltuial Heseaii h noniinated bv the Gover- 
nor Geneial in Couiu il S 7 empowers the 
Committee to elect a ( 'hail man fiom amongst 
its members and provides foi the ajipointnient 
of siib'i ommittees and exei iitiv e offii ers foi the 
etheient pei toimani e of the duties imposed bv 
this Alt S 8 piovides lor the apjdication of 
proceeds of coffee ee*S to meet the e\i»enaes ot 
the C-ommittee and the cost ol measures as the 
(Jommittee may consider advisable to undertake 
for piomoting the sale and ineicasing the con- 
sumption in India and elsewheie of coffee 
piuiluced 111 India and also for promoting agri- 
riiltural and tei hnologicnl rescan h in the 
interest ol the loffee industiy m India. Diider 
s 9 the Cential Boaid of Hevenue constituted 
under the Central Boanl of Hevenue Act, 1924, 
IS authorised to make rules jirov iding for (a) the 
refund of the coffee less IevK*d when* coffee is 
expoited by land and siibsei^uently imported in 
India, and (ft) the exjiort by land, without 
payment of tlic coffee cess, of coffee which is 
suhseiiueiitly to be imported into India S 11 
emjKiwers the Governor General in Couniil to 
dissolve the (Committee IJnders 12 the Gover- 
nor General in Council may, after consulting 
the Committee, by notifli ation in the Gazette of 
India, make rules to carry out the purixises of 
this Act S 19 authoiises the Committee, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council, to make hye-laws consistent with 
this Act and with the rules made thereunder. 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Itelations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be ** autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula. 
The first stage in the direction of establishing 
llesponsiblc Government in India was prescribed 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the Inter-Impenal 
Kelations Committee) hold “in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs'* in India 
as IS held by His Majesty the King- Emperor 
in Great Britain. And there arc certain other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The position enjoyed by India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
m the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-19 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world. She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the League 
A^as established and which states that any fully 
'^elf-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which IS not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
' onstitution of the League endures, remain the 
"nly member which is not self-governing. As a 

‘lember ot the League, India was for the first 
ume brought into direct and formal contact 
^'ith the outside world as a separate entity. 

u 


She was treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that 
enjoyed by the Dominions. 

India’s Attitude* 

On questions coming before the League* 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State. The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty’s Government is idtimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No. IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter aha 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice m British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at all international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s aims. 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occiision. In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates m the tace of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off British ships. 

India’s New Status. 

It will be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the Pans Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of India Act Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929. showed, “ It» has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.’* It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibiiity 
to Parliament, could he delegate it : “ But 

it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion." 
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India and the League of Nations, 


I'here are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice. 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instances, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty's Government, in 1&25, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M 's 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking in 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
tlie Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty's 
Govornmont. He does not use liis power to 
impose on tlic Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rathiT, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty's 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain India luis 
participated in all the Assemblies of the League, 
i« the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- ! 


League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington, Conference on Naval Armament 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1030. India is also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, e. g , the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation. It is interesting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjee has 
been acting as Deputy Commissioner of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office and this position was preliminary to his 
being elected Chairman m 1932. 

The ye9,r 1932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nation's Bureau in Bombay in response 
to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva Its purjiose is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together The Bureau is maintaiiu'd by the 
League of Nations without any contributioi by 
the Governmf'nt of India. 

In the Report of tht* Indian Delegation in 
1933, a recommendation was made for the 
a|)pointmont of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Government have not yet seen their 
! way to adopt tlie suggestion 
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Labour in India. 

GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India is and always has hcon a predominantly 
agricultural country and over sixty-iivc per 
cent of her working population are deptmdant 
on the soil for their pniuup.il means of livelihood 
Agriculture by itself, iiow(‘V('r, do(‘s uot always 
afford, either to the agricultuiist oi to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal hii keep- 
ing body and soul together Much the greater 
part of the land is divid(*d up into small holdings 
whlcli are in the hands of cultivating owiK'rs or 
of cultivating tenants who work on the fields 
themselves with as many membeis ot their 
families as are able to do so hittlc outside 
labour is employed and then only during busy 
spells such as at transplanting and hai vesting 
For the purely agricultural labouitu , (employment 
on the land is casual and spasmodic and, 
normally, the cash w'agcs ('ariK'd by him aie 
remarkably low, foi the contract of hiring often 
includes a mid-day meal hlven tor the members 
of the families of the cultivating owners and 
tenants, employment on th(‘ land is seldom 
IKjrennial and is mostly seasonal It is im‘U*s- 
sary, therefore, foi both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourcis to migrat(‘ fre- 
(piently to the towns and cities in scaidi of 
additional work in or(l(‘r to keep the wolt from the 
door , but, the migration is generally always of 
a temporary character, and tlu* agi leult ui ist’s 
contact with his land is scddoni, if cv(‘i, ])crma- 1 
iiently broken. It is this pool — (iiltnating 
owners and tenants, members ot their families 
and the landless agrieultuial liihotin'rs — ^fiom 
which the manufac.tunng, transiiort, mining and 
other industries ot IiKiiii draw the bulk ot the 
labour which they reipnie (Tiilikt* the West 
where large congregations ol workjH'Ople have 
been completely divoieed troiii the laud and aie 
IKjrmaiiently sc'ttlcd iii indusUial towns and 
cities, the proportion of pcTinaneiit town dwidlers 
ill India, as compared with tin* total population, 
IS exceedingly small , and, as has alu'ady been 
Iiointed out above, the majoiity ot Indian 
industrial workers return to and maintain thmi 
contact with the land This ])oint cannot be 
overemphasized because it is the most important 
factor for the proper appieeiatiou and unih^r- 
standiug of the several problems conncel-ed with 
Indian industrial labour. 

It is no doubt true that in many instances it 
IS the spirit of adventure or the lure of city life 
which draws the agriculturist from his land to 
the towns. In most cases, however, the migra- 
tion is due to the efforts of the jobber or a 
recruiting agent to secure the labour which his 
employer reauires. Many must be the stones 
that are told to the illiterafi* and ignorant 
peasant of the attractions of employment in city 
industries — stories the telling of whicli m almost 


all cases is followed by severe disillusionment- 
but still, where needs must the devil drives, and 
so the stieain continues to flow Th(‘ duration 
of the stay in a town or city would dejH'iid on 
the ext(‘nt of the lU'cd for easli It may last 
only foi a few weeks oi it may i‘vtend to a few 
months In many cases, a memlxu of an 
agricultuiist’s family may be retiuired to work 
in a town or city for years in ordei to send home 
such leinittanci'S as he can from his meagre 
wages , but (‘vc'ii tlieii tliere aie always frequent 
returns bonu' either foi soim* festive occasion 
such as a maiiiagi' or for pai taking in the 
obsequies and religious rites associated with 
a death m the family or foi stiort spells of work 
on the soil during tile busy si^ason Such woikers 
bee-onu* semi-jM'rinanent town dwidlers , and, 
as a r(*sult of thi‘ evpeneuec which they have 
gained, arc able to securi' (‘inploymcuit lu skilled 
jobs and to command higher wages and better 
conditions ot work. 


THE EARLiER FACTORY ACTS. 

Up to almost tlic end of the ninotoonth 
century thi're was n(> Stat(‘ control ov(‘r condi- 
tions of cmploynKuit in any industiy in India. 
Kinployers wi‘re tnn' t,o do wliat llu‘y liked 
with tile r(*sull tiiat Indian lalioiir was cvploltcd 
to the tuUcst (‘Xt(>ut possible* Hours of labour 
were inordmatc'ly cvf(‘ssiv(*, rates of wages 
unduly low and otliei eouditious of einjdoyincnt 
as bad as they possibly (ould lx* TJieie was 
no legulation ot tlie age at winch elnldn'ii could 
be employed , tl)(*ie W(*ii‘ no periodical oi weekly 
holidays , and th(*ii‘ was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workeis from jiijiiiy through 
accidents < aiis(“d liy entanglement with unfemx'd 
inachineiy in mol ion Fmployc'rs thouglit only 
m terms of 1 s d , and foigi'tting tin* human 
factor in the labour which they employed consi- 
dered tlKJir workjM‘oj)le as a spceehli'ss and silent 
part of their factory plants to be worked to tlie 
limit of the endurami* not ot the work(*rs but of 
the nuiehinery With the growth ot factory 
organisation in india and tlie lapid d('velopment 
of her industru'S, the minds of certain men, 
notably the lati* Mr Horabjei* Shapurjee llengali, 
0 I E, however, began to be awakened to the 
existence of evils winch by tlie standards of 
to-day would be oonsideied intolerable, and 
unceasing effoits at securing some imjirovemont 
in conditions of work in faetoru's resulted, not- 
withstanding btreiiuous and uiiiv(‘isal ojiposition 
at the time from all employeis, in the passing 
of the flist Indian Faitoru s Act of 1881 This 
Act gave a liinit(‘d measuie ol protection to 
cliildien * firstly, by jirohibiting their einploy- 
inent in factories if they weic uudei seven years 
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of agp and also in two separate factories on the familiar with the conditions — nearly all men 
same day , secondly, by restricting their hours engaged in the management of factories — was 
of employment to nine per day ; and thirdly, described by the Commission as ‘ a sad tale of 
by requiring that tiiey should be granted four great want on the one side and cruel cupidity 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in on the other ' Women were employed for long 
accordance with rules to be framed by local periods for 23 hours a day, two or three hours 
governments The lower and upper age limits being the longest time for which they could be 
of “ children ” were fixed at seven and twelve absent. They were kept at work continuously 
resriectively but the scope of the measure was till they were exhausted (and they were said to 
greatly restricted by fixing the numlK-r of opera- die fr(‘quently as a result of overwork) and were 
tives necessary to constitute a factory at 100, then replaced by fresh women, if they could be 
by excluding from the operation of the Act found. In the busiest season the hands worked 
those factories whifh did iK)t work for more for several days and nights without stopping, 
than four months in a year, and also by excliid- There was no other woik available, and the 
ing all establishments which did not use iiiecha- wage was 3 to 4 annas for a day of 16 hours with, 
ideal power this last exclusion remaining at times, half an anna as bonus for longer hours, 
absolute until 1922 The burden of proving The factories were nearly all ill- ventilated, and 
that an employed person was over seven or they were covered by corrugated iron roofs In 
twelve years of age as thf‘ case might be was many cases, while the machinery was generally 
plac(‘d iin the pt'rson accused of employing any- unfenced*.’* The mentality of the time may be 
one contrary to th(‘ law Tiie Act contained judged from the fact that the Commission with 
no restrictions in connection with the employ- their profi'ssed desire to be ‘ moderate * in their 
merit of adult laliour hut provision was made for findings, urged that in factories working for less 
tiie fencing of such parts ot machinery as would than six months in a year, women and children 
he dangerous it left iiufenced and f(»r the rejiorting should be employed daily for only 16 hours with 
ot accidcmts 'I’he appoliitmciit of insjiectors two lioiirs’ rest 1 
and (‘(‘rtifying surgeons was left t-o the discretion 

of local g<»vernm(‘nts , and the work of inspec- The stout opposition put up by employers all 
tlon, like most other duties at tliat time, was over India at the time against further advance 
tfirowu at once on the district officers in all in legislation for the control of working c-ondi- 
pro Vinces District officers had nidther the tions in factories made it very difficult for 
tunc uoi the neC(‘ssary t(*elinical knowledge for Oovernment to proceed as expi'ditiously as they 
tile adequate insp<*ctl(»n of factories and it w'as could have wished in the matter; but, at the 
not long before the 1881 Act became almost a same time, Oovernment were not unmindful of 
dead letter in most provinces, the need for securing as much evidence as 

possible of prevailing conditions in order to 
Early in 1882, the Ooi oner of Bombay reported complete their case for greater ri'gulatioij 
an Incident wh<‘re a hoy of J.'S, after working Large meetings of textile mill workers were 
14 hours in a mill, Including the whole night, organised in Bombay City by persons interested 
was killed by being entangled in a cog-wheel in labour welfare and memorials praying for 
Of all the provincial governments in India, the better conditions of work in factories were sub- 
Government of Bombay has always taken a mitted to Government. One such memorial 
progressive lead in matters connected with submitted in 1884 demanded (1) a complete day 
labour , and, tollowing the ('oroner of Bombay’s of rest every Sunday, (2) a reci'ss of half an hour, 
report, the Bombay Government obtained the (3) the limitation of hours of work from 6-30 a m. 
servici's of an Knglish Inspector of Factories, to sunset, (4) compensation for injuries and 
Mr Meade King, for a jicriod of six months to disablement, and (5) the payment of wages not 
study and maki a report on the working of the later than the 1 5th of the month following that 
1881 Act His recommendations included the in which they were earned It is signific-ant 
alteration in the age limits of children from seven that periods of forty and more than fifty years 
to J2 to eight to 13 , the limitation of their had to elapse before the fourth and the fifth of 
liours of work to six per day , the restriction of these very elementary demands of factory 
the hours of work for females to day light ; the workers in India were granted by the State, 
creation of a “ young pt^rsons ” class to include 

all up to 1 6 and the limitation of their hours of A landmark In the history of factory legisla- 
labour ; and the abolition of the clause limiting tion in India was a memorandum on conditions 
the definition of “ factories ” to works employ- of work in factories in the TVombay Presidency 
ing at least 100 persons Mr. Meade King’s which was submitted to Her Majesty’s Chief 
report was followed up by a Factories Cominis- Inspector of Factories in England in 1886 by 
slon appointed by the Government of Bombay in Mr. James Jones, an English Factory Inspector 
1884 to consi(I(‘r whether any further legislative' who was appointed by the Government of 
m'*a8ures wen* neci'ssary. “ The evidence taken Bomliay in 1883 as the first permanent special 
by the Commission confirmed the view that Inspector of Factories in India. Mr, Jones' 
conditions were worst in the smaller factories, memorandum was incorporated by the British 
and particularly in upeountry ginning factories Chief Inspector of Factories in his report for 
Many of these factories employed less than 100 1886-87 and it makes harrowing reading. Most 
persons, and the clause excluding factories which factories worked from daybreak to sunset, 
did not work for more than four months had Sundays were usually working days and, if they 
been expressly introduced with the object of were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning 
exempting them all from the operation of the the frames. There were no proper intervals 
Act The work was carried on mainly by for reat or meals. Both women and children 
wom en, a nd evide nc e given by all the witnesses were worked for excessively long hours. Ventl' 

* “ Judian Factory Legislation” by A. G. Clow, M.4., c.i.e , r.s.s., i.e.s. 
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lation in most factories was extremely bad and 
sanitation left much to be d 'sired Mr Jones 
urjjed that pre'-snre on the (rovei nm''nt of India 
from the Home Governiueiit was neeeShary. In 
March 188b, the (Jovernment of India, after 
eonsultmjjf Icxal (Jovernments, forwarded to the 
SeTetary of S'ate for India, definite propo«alF 
for the mo iifteation of t,he 1881 Act The 
main amendnieutH siig< 4 ested were (1) the 
reduction of the immiier of workers neeesfeary 
to constitute a factoiv to 20 , (2) the raisin{]' oi 
the lower aj^e of children to nine ,* and (J) the 
r.^striction in the hours of work for women to 
11. At the suggest ion of the Hcngal Chamber of 
Commerce and ttie Indian Jute Mamitac turcrs’ 
Assov'iation, another Factories (bmin ssion was 
appointed in 1890 to cnciiiire into factory con- 
ditions in Hengal, Hombay, the North West 
J*rovinces and Oudh On this occasion, female 
operatives were stiongly opposed to any limita- 
tion of thur hours of work if a similar llmita- 
1 1011 were not made for the hours of male opera- 
tives, and the Commi'-sioii therefore recom- 
mended that the (lovernment should liave power 
to exenifit any or all w'omen from the clause 
limiting their hours to 11 daily. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 


It IS not necessary for the purposes of this note 
to trace tlie various stages leading up to the 
passing of the 1891 Amending Act and it will 
be sufficient to state that, as finally passc'd, if 
re[)rc‘sentc*d a l)igad\anc*e on the Act often years 
before 'I’he main features of the nc'W Ac‘t were 
(1) the reduction in the number of persons 
neces ary to constitute a factory from 100 to 50 
and the grant ot the pow'er to loc-al flovernments 
to notify com eras employing 20 or more persons 
as factories , (2) a comimlsory stoppage of work 
for half an hour between noon and 2 p m for 
all op ‘ratives exc*ept those employed in factories 
wmrklng on the basis of approved shifts , (3) 
provision for weekly holidays , (4) the fixation 
of the lower and uppc*r limits of the age of 
“ cduldreii ” at nine and 14, the limitation of 
their daily hours of work to seven and to day 
light, ami the prohibition of their employment 
in dangerous work, and (5) the limitation of 
the duly hours of work ot women to 11, the 
restriction of their employin'uit during 8pm 
and 5 a m., and the provision that it women 
were W'orked for the full eleven houis iiermitted 
by the Act they should be given rest intervals 
amounting in the aggregate to at least an hour 
and a half pc*r day. GovernmcMit accepted the 
I ec ommen lation of the Comm-ssion of 1890 
lor the exemption of any or all women from the 
Of) •ration of the regulation of their dally hours 
of work and a wide exempting clause was added 
>u the 1891 Amending Act The Act was 
• cgardecl generally as the final word on the 
wuestion of factories and His Excellency Lord 
liandsdow’iie speaking in the Legislative Council 
d the tim“ said, “We believe that the effect of 
our measure will be to place factory labour in 
India on a proper footing and our Bill will be 
Kcepted here and at home not as a mere 
Telude to still further restrictions but a settle- 
nent as final as any settlement of such a question 
an be,” 


Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
wdiich wc*re organised in the 'eighties by humani- 
tarian social leforiuers tor the piiriKise of memo- 
rialising (iovernment for improvcmient of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Jndian factory 
labour was almost U]) to the beginning of the 
twentieth i*entury, a silent and unorganised 
fac‘tor in tlie huge Industrial organisation that 
was rapidly coming into being in India Trade 
unionism was non-existent and there wais no 
channel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redness The strike as a weajion of defence 
against oppressive conditions w'as almost im- 
kiiow'ii and such industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated in favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power which he enjoyed of 
replacing all men w'ho dow'iied tools with black- 
leg labour. 

INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of industrial labour in India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions in Indian factories. 
The first was the introduction of electncuty for 
purposes of factoiy lighting and the second 
was the widespread eiiideinic of plague*. By 
1900, the majority ot the cotton textile mills 
111 Bombay Fity and almost all the jut.e mills 
in Bengal were lit liy electric ity, and l»y the end 
of that yeai the ravages of the great ejiidernic 
of plague, which first iiroke out in Bomiiay 
City in 1896 and soon sprc*ad to other centres 
in India, resulted in the reduction of the labour 
force in most centres to a third to a half of its 
normal strength The* immediate effect of th<‘se 
two events was a considerable increase in 
working hours Many of the larger textile 
mills resorted to day and night working and 
evidence is not wanting that some mills worked 
their operatives continuously for stretc-hes of 
fifteen to twenty hours ])i*r day. In Bomliay 
Oity thc*re were ac’tually auctions for labourers 
at stieet corners. The weaker of both the 
cotton and the jute mills, however, began to 
be alarmed at the comiietition from the mills 
which worked day and night and many of the 
millowncrs were not unwilling that (Tovernment 
should step in and jirohibif night working alto- 
gethc*r l<’ac‘tory induHtries were, however, 
'•aved from further restrictiNe measures owing 
to serious slumjis which oc-curred in both the 
cotton and the jute trades at the beginning of 
the tw'ciitieth century. The problem of limiting 
hours ot work ot adult workers appeared to have 
solved itself and Governmemt d(*cidcd that no 
immediate action was necessary. The result 
was that an urgently needed reform was jiost- 
poned by a decade. 

The ravages caii'-ed by the plague vere, how- 
ever, not entirely devoid of some good ettects. 
The heavy mortality caused bv it had thinned 
the ranks of agricultural workers , and the 
inecjuality between the demand tor and the 
supply of labour naturally lc*ci to a considerable 
improvement in agru Tiltural wages Both 
cultivators and agricultural labourers felt that 
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there was little neerl to seareh for additional 
work by ml^ratlim to the town** from where 
leports wer<* contimiallv tortheomhig of ex- 
cessive hoiiis oi work hi factories which were 
ilt bv elect ricity. Such iiulustrial workers as 
remiuiHMi in tlir* towTis therefore began to h'el 
iiiori* in(lc])en<lant. than they did before . and 
tile liegimiliig ol the twentieth century saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious- 
ness among iiulustrial woikmon. They were 
lesh ready to suiirnit to the old conditions , and 
wliercvci i niployers tried to force those con- 
ditions upon th(*lr workmen they were met by 
ofiposition. hlack-leg labour was not ayail- 
aid(‘ to tlie same extent as before and a few 
st.rav strikes met w'lth instantaneous success 
Tlieseea.il\ succe‘‘ses led to di8])utcs of a more 
v\l«les]iread and conci'rted character- -disputes 
wliich icsiiItiMl in a general all-round improve- 
ment in wages Kmployers liegan to find that 
a sjiiiit of lull gaining w’as slowly but surely re- 
placing the ol<l tai it ai ( eptance by the workers 
of such rates ami conditions as they chose to 
olfei during the earlier decadi'S ot the giowth 
of Imlian industrialism 

There was no furthcradvance in factory legisla- 
tion in Imlia foi twenty years after IHbl. The 
period IHhl-ltM I w'a** one of ( hanging (onditions 
and of invest Igat i(»n It was also marked by 
intens(‘ indiistnulactix ity In the country There 
w'as a lapid expansion in road and railway con- 
striiction VMtli a coUateial activity in building, en- 
gineering ami mining 'I'he number of factories 
lose liom (ir>(l in 1HU2 to l!,40'3 in lilll and the 
average daily niimbei ot persons employeil 
in these fa< tones increased from to 

701,1144 ovei the same period. The cotton and 
the jutc industries showed top figures in this 
expansion and the diuuinid for labour began to 
get mon* and moie acute as years rolled on A 
greater numbei of faitoih'S began to be lit by 
electricity ami night working was cjuitc a com- 
mon feature in all branches of the textile in- 
dustry. Most of the cotton and the jute mills, 
however, dnl not work on the basis of shifts a** 
they do to-day ami the same batch of workpeople 
who entered fi mill in the early hours of the 
morning wt're ex pitted to continue working 
through the day and the evening into the late 
hours of the night Hours of work in cotton 
mills ill liombay avciaged fourteen and a half 
and in the jute nulls in liengal flftc'en per day , 
and when one thinks in terms of averages one 
must not forget that in averaging there must 
be several units in trecjiiencies higher than 
the average “ 'fhe result of the scarcity of 
labour w^as to increase the interest of the employ- 
ers in making c-onditioiis more attractive 
The raising ot wages was one step, the provision 
of houses was another Inside the factory 
less was done to make industrial laboui 
attractive.. .Tt was an axiom with a number of 
employers that labour did not object to long 
hoiiiB in the factory, and that the actual hours 
of work were not considered excessive by those 
who worked.'* The Inspector of Factories in 
Bengal, however, considered that the large 
number of strikes which were occurring in that 
province in the first decade of the present 
century were directly attributable to long hours 
(>ritii*lsing the belief that the Indian labourer 
‘‘ preferred to do a little work over a long period 


than to work hard for a short period ’* he remark- 
ed that “ the latter svstem never appears to hax c 
been tried so that this opinion may be taken 
as mere supposition and in his reports he 
jKiinted out on more than one occa'^ion that In 
worksliops, where hours had ahviivs l)cen shorft'r 
than ill textile factories, there wa-* not the same 
dittmultv in oldnlnliig the labour rec| Hired 
ill a few individual cases, the managements of 
some mills admitted that thc^v had iii(T«*asc‘cl 
1 loth theur output and tluur profits siib«tantiallv 
as a rc'sult of reductions m houis Imt it was to 
I be at a inuch later date tliat tliesc scihtarv 
instances were to icccive more geuc'rai 
eonflrinatioTi. 

As far as the hours of w^oik of woincm factory 
j workers wci»‘ concerned, the iSfil \c1, had rcs- 
trM*ted them to eleven per day . but ()Wing to 
a faiily gcncial di'inaiicl fioni women for boms 
I <*olnc*icl(‘nt witli those* foi men local (fovewniiumts 
had giantc‘d sc^vcial exemptions to individiial 
factories ami groiijis of factories permitting the 
employment ot women dining hoiiis paiallcl 
i with those for im*n 'J’iu' lestiic’l iv'c jirovisKuis 
ot that Ae*t as fai as flu* cinplovmeuit. ot W'onu'ii 
was conccincMl wcic thc'jcfoic paitially im^tlcc- 
tivc. It was h()pc*d, JiDWc'Vcr, that the reduction 
wiiK'h the Ac'l had made in tin* hoiiis of woik of 
childien to seven iwi dav woiiM K'sult in a 
diminution in tin* demand foi diiid iaboiii — a 
lioiM* that was not tnltilL'd, both on account of 
the acMitc shoitagi* ot adult male* laheim ami tlie 
liigheT wage's that we*re* etcmamle'd by able 
beidic'cl nie'ii The* annual statistie sot the ave'iage 
elaily niimb(*rs eil i.H‘isons e*inple>ye'(l in lae*teuie‘s 
sheiw timt wh(*re*as t he niiinbe*isot men e'inploye*d 
rose by a little* ove*i 147 jie'i eeiit in I Oil as 
compaied wuth 1802, similar ineie*ases in the 
iiiniibeis of woine*n and ehildieii einploved 
amoiintc*el tei 104 ami imu'e* than 175 jht ei*nt. 
respectively Jiiit C)V(*r ami il)e)ve the* einpleiy- 
incnt of a ceimparat ive*lv larger pieipeiition eif 
childi(*n, tfiere* we*re* flagiant evasiems eif the* 
provisiems of the Act both by the enij)le)ym('nt «>£ 
imdcr-age*el e*hildrcn and by compc'lling tticin to 
work teir considerably lotige*! tlian the* ^le'imis- 
slhlo heniis Both tlie* 1881 and the 1801 Acts 
had provided for ccitiflcatiem Imt this was not 
compulsory and tin* btirdoii ol proving that a 
chllcl whose illegal enipleiymcnt was eoini)laim*el 
of was ne)t under the* preseribod age lesti'el with 
the accused (’oiivietleins we'ie dithc iilt te> obtain 
localise be)tb then as now theie* is mucli loom 
for honest ditference's of opinion legarcling the 
ages ot Indian children. No a*itille*ate'8 eit 
fitness wore nc*<’-essary before* chilelrcn coiilel be 
emplc>ye*d anel e;mple)ycrs we*ii' eonsequeiitly 
left in a position tei do much as they liked. 

It IS notc*we)rthy that the L'ael in tlic matter of 
a statutory reduction in tlie iiouis ot woik ot 
adult woikcrs was given by the Bombay mill- 
owners. 

The agitation against “ Sweated labour” 
conditions started by two of the leading 
newspaiiers and periodicals in India was soon 
taken up by the operatives and at a large meeting 
ol mill workers he*lel m Bombay City on the* 
24th September IfiOri a deunand was made toi a 
twelve-hour day. Frighteiie*d at the preiHjiect 
of being fac?d with a general strike in the cotton 
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millK in tho city, Uk* majority of tho IVimbay 
mills agrc(‘d to Work a twelve-hour day up to 
the Ist December and a thirteen-hour day 
thereafter The (Joverument of India drew up 
a draft liill and sent It to local Governments for 
opinion and this was soon followed by the ap- 
pointment of a Cominitt(‘e (tlw* Freer-Smith Com- 
mittee) to make a preliminary survey of the hours 
and conditions of woiks of persons of all ages 
and si‘3k.es einjiloyed in factoru'S. The Com- 
mittee n^e^mimended the restriction of the hours 
of adult woikers to twelve ]H‘r day; and, 
following the Berne Convention of 1906, also 
reeommend(‘d that night woik for women should 
be prohibited. 

APPOINTMENT OF FACTORY 
LABOUR COMMISSION OF 1907. 

The findings of tlu' Frcer-Smith Committee 
made tlu* appointment of a Commission iiicvi- 
laide and the Home Goveinnient in Octobei 1907 
aimouneed the a])pointmeut ot a Factory Labour 
Commission witli seven memheis under the 
eliairmansliip of the Hon’ble Mi. (afterwards Sir) 
W T Morrison, J C 8 The terms of reference 
veiu “ to investigate, in respect of all factories 
in India, ih(‘ qin^stions nderri'd to Sir Hamilton 
Fieer-Smitti’s CJommittee, and the various 
suggestions and recommendations whicli that 
Committee has made' ” The Commission 
made a coinpleti* survey of lactory conditions 
in India, and fheii U'poit, which was published 
Ml 190S gives a I’ompielieiisive account of con- 
ditions at the tune and of tlie defects ot the 
i vistiiig legislation 

'rile Comniission eiidoised the abuses and the 
( vasioiis ot till' 1S81 and lHt)l Acts in connection 
with tlie einploviuent ot childieii 'rhey toimd 
tliat 111 Call iittu, tlie headquarters of a factory 
iiispectoi, liom to to 40 pm cent ot tlie children 
eini)loM*d halt-tiine in jute tactoiies were under 
the legal age ot nine veais and that 25 
1 *1*1 cent ot the Young full-tinierH wei« under the 
legal age of tom teen vcais In 17 out of 29 
cotton nulls visited outside tlie Bombay Piesi- 
dency, all the childien under 14 years ot age were 
Mgulaily woiked tlie same lioiirs as adults. 
In many factoiies the provisions of the Act 
uitli regaid to the weekly holiday and the daily 
lest Intel v,il were more or less ignored Factory 
mspectojs admitted that they knew of the 
I xistenee of these evils and also that they took 
no ste])s to stop them 'Phe (Jouirnissioii stated 
Ciat iusp(*ctions of laige iactoiles by District 
Magistiates oi Civil Surgeons was a useless 
loimality so far as the adimiiistiation of the 
l-u*for> law was concerned and they recom- 
mended that it should be abandoned. 

Vs fai as the findings of the Commission with 
legard to the question ol flu* houis of woik of 
'diilf mali*s is conceined, it must be admitted, 

' h.it looked at iiom the point ot view of opinions 
held on the subject to-day, they must apjicar to 
h.ive been ot a rather halting charach*!. 'Phe 
om mission were unanimously of opinion tliat 
ouie limitation was essential but the majoiity 
'■le oiiposed to any diicct limitation Their 
'gunients were. — (1) that no case had been 
laiie out 111 favour ul applying a pimciple which 


had not lu'cn accepU*d elsewhere , (2) that 
direct limitation involved a lestiiction of the 
working hours in all factories wheioas such 
restriction was only necessai y in textile tactoiies , 

I (3) that it would not be possible to enforce such 
a restriction owing to the necessarily small cadre 
of the insix'cting staff , (4) that most capitalists 
were opixiscd to it , and (5) that if the working 
hours of adult males were llmit<*d to 12 or 13 
per day, attempts would be maiie in the future 
to restilct these hours still further. As far as 
women's houis were concerned, they actually 
piojiosed that the statiitoiy maximum should bo 
lucieased fiom 11 to 12 It is noteworthy that 
only one memlx*r (Dr Nair) dissented ftom the 
Commission's findings in the matter of adult 
hours l)i Nair recomniendeil a limitation 
in the hours of adult male woikeis f,o twelve 
per day and a continuation oi thi* 11-houi day 
foi women with less power to local Governments 
to grant exemptions 'J'he findings of the 
Commission were ciriiilated to all jirovincial 
Governments foi opinions , and, in the light ot 
criticisms re(*A'lved, the Govejnmi'iit of India 
drew up a fiesh Bill “ to consolidate and amend 
the law regulating laboui in factories ” 'Phis 
Bill was introduced in the Governoi-Geiieiars 
liGgislative ('ouncil in July J909 In drafting 
the Bill, the Goveinnient of India followed tho 
ptoposals made by Di Naii lathei than by tho 
majoiity of tho (Commission. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 

Want of space pi events us fioin leeountirig 
the vaiious stages thiough which tin* I’ull had 
to go lM‘ioie it was finally jKissed on the 2lst 
Maich 1911 It naturally evoked (*()nsideiable 
o])position from all ipiaiters but this was not so 
stiorig as that wdiich nut the jiroposals ot 
(foveininent in the 'eighties and the 'nineties. 
Jt IS inteiesting, howevei, to obsi'ive that one 
association which submitted a last minute 
memorial to the Select Committee of the Legisla- 
tive ('ouucil to whom the Bill had been leteiied, 
after alluding to " the jirotest which in point ot 
uiiaiiimity and emphasis has seldom if (*ver been 
equalled in the case of Indian legislative pio- 
jects ”, jiraved that “ even at tins eleventh 
hour it 18 eainestly IioixmI that tlu* i evolutionary, 
dangeious and unnecessary legislation contem- 
plated shoulfl not Ih:* peisisted in ” 

The 1881 Act endeavour(‘d to place a limitation 
on the hours of woik ot chiidicn emplo>cd in 
factories The 1891 Act introduced a fiuther 
limitation in children’s houis and, foi the hist 
time, placi'd a limitation on the iiouis ot woik of 
women. 1’hc 1911 Act sought to make a hegm- 
ning 111 the lestiiction of the liouis ot woik of 
adult males by jircscribmg that men’s hours in 
text lie factoiies should not exceed twi'lvc jici day. 
It was not consideied necessai y to limit men’s 
houis in other tvjH'S of fa(*toiics because it was 
lielieved that eX(*essive houis were only to bo 
found in the textile indiistn Endeavouis were 
made to prevent ciiciimventions ol the Act 
firstly by providing that inedianical power 
should not l>c used in textile tactori(*s foi iiioio 
tlian twelve hours jier day , and, secoinlly, by 
prescribmg tliat no peisons should be employed 
in any factory except between the hours of 
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five-thirty in the morning and seven in the 
eveninfii; In both (aises IocaI Governments were 
vested with powers to grant relaxations in (jases 
where factories worked on approved systems 
of shifts. 1’he provisions of the 1891^ Act in 
connection with women’s hours were maintained 
but with tii(* difference that the rest interval of 
an hour and a lialf prescribed for women who 
were made to work for the full permissible hours 
was reduced This was done in order to limit 
the spreadovei (Children’s hours in textile 
factories were reduced to six jier day and moie 
stiingent measiin‘s were provided for inspection 
and cortiflcation A compulsory rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all oix‘ratives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories. A 
numb« 3 r of provisions were made for the health 
and safety of the or>erative8 and several changes 
designed to make InsjX'ction more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were Incorporated , but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to lo<;al Governments to 
grant exemptions. 

The 1911 Act was brought into forc<‘ with 
effect fi om the 1st of July 1 91 2. 'J’hc administra- 
tion of the new legislation did not prove to be as 
difhcult as was anticipated jiartly becaiiHc textile 
employerh in particular were Ixigmnmg to 
realise tfiat longer hours with the same sets of 
oiKiratives did not necessarily mean greater 
priKluctiori and that reductions in hours of 
woik where vei they had been brouglit into 
effect had not reduced efhcleiicy Substantial 
increases in tlie pioyincial factory inspection 
stalls did mucli to pievcnt eyasions of the 
Act Imt the abuse of tlie eniploynient of childieii 
111 two seiMirate factories on the same day began 
to assume more stuious pioportions aftei the 
IMissing of the J9U Act ‘‘The reduction in 
childien’s houis in textile factoiees, (xiupled 
with t!ic exclusion of many childin owing to 
stiicter critification, led to a serious restrn-tion 
in the supply of child labour, and in some 
centres many a diild worked a full day imder 
two names and with two ceitificatcs.” 


THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Matt4*rH in connection with the administration 
of the Factories Act ot 1911 had liardly begun 
to bo regularised when the whole world was 
convulsed by the outbieak of the Great War 
of 1914-1918. Metaphoi ically, the whole world 
was in the melting pt)t and Indian labour went 
into it too. Tlie large contingents of Indian 
troops which were sent oveiseas had to lie 
supplied with clothing, rations and the munitions 
of war. ImiKirtb ot manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available Biitish tonnage in slops having been 
commandeered for tians])oit of men and material 
to the vaiious seats of wai llea\y demands 
weie also being made by both bidligeieiit and 
othei countries lor raw products Ileie was the 
opportunity for which India had lieen waiting 
for generations and she was not slow' in seizing 
it with both hands. Much of licr available arable 
land was ]>ut under cultivation, and there was an 
immediate and rapid expansion in ever> 
sphere of her industrial activity. Factories 


sprang up everywhere like mushiooms ; and all 
available means of transport were requisitioned 
for the carriage of men, beasts and goods to the 
ports and to the seats of manufacture. Indian 
lal^iir was consequently faced with a more than 
capacity demand for its services. Local Govern- 
ments were beseiged by employers with requests 
for relaxations of existing restrictions in 
and conditions in factories. The ranks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned as a ^sult 
of some inspectors having joined the fighting 
forces and the duties of taiJtory inspection were 
entrusted to officers already overburdened with 
other work. All the good preparatory work 
which had lioen done during the two years 
following the coming into effect of the 1911 Act 
apjieared to ha going by the board— but only 
temporarily, because Indian labour was no longer 
that dumb and inarticulate i>art of factory 
plants whiiih it used to be during the years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours they de- 
manded and secured higher rates of wages. 
They were also not blind to the fact that em- 
ployers were making better profits tlian before. 
Prices of all commodities were, moreover, 
rising and Indian opi^ratives, like others, began 
to feel tliat they were not able to make both 
ends meet on prevalent rates. There were, 
therefore, frequent demands for mci eases in 
wage rat(‘8 — demands whic/h were not always 
grantc<l without stiikt's , but the few strike's 
whieih oc(!uried were mostly of an unoiganiscd 
charact^ir and were slioi t-lived because employers 
rather than allow piixluction to suffci by pio- 
longed stoppages of woik leached com pi onuses 
with their workmen by doling out small increases 
in wage rates at frequent intcivals. Appiehcn- 
sive, however, of tluur workpi-ople demanding a 
continuation of the liighi'r rates after the war 
had ended, many employeis all ovt'r India and 
paiticularly in the textile industry in the Bombay 
Presidency resorted to tiie dcvi(;e of gi anting 
wage imireases in thii torm of war or deaiiiess 
allowances over the basic lates of 1914 — a 
practuic which cotton millowners in the, cities of 
Bomliay, Ahniedabad and Sholapur and in 
seveial other tvntres are adhering to even to-day. 
In extenuation of their action in this mattei 
employers leferred to the sliding scale allowances 
dependent on cost of living indexes which were 
introduced in munition and other factories and 
establishments in Gieat Biitain and many 
Western countries towards the end of the war. 

One of the most vexed questions in Indian 
industry is that of wages and Indian employers 
will not grant incioases in rates unless they 
are forced to do so. Wages in 1916-17 wcie 
undoubtt'dly higher than what they weie in 
1 1914, but at the^same time, real wages (eainings 
expressed in terms of suftnuency in relation 
to the cost of living) were in many centres and 
cases lower tlian in the pie-war year ; and 
consequently, industrial workei s were very little 
better off than tliey were before the war. At 
the same time, however, the toundations for 
a better standard of hie were being laid. Ex- 
cessive hours of woik, however, still (Muitinued 
to be the feature in all branches of industry 
and conditions inside the factories had worsened 
Owing to the influx of laige bodies ot persons 
into the towns, housing became hopek'ssly 
inadequate and rents soared to heights which 
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forced several local Governments to pass 
legislation to control them. Temporary 
hastees (collections of improvised huts and 
shelters) sprang up everywhere and these we^ 
a standing menace to the maintenance of the 
good health of town and city populations Many 
of the new factories which had been erected 
during the war to meet the demand for muni- 
tions and army clothing were just mere shel^rs] 
witti roots and sides built of ooirugated metal. 
Conditions in such factories during the summer 
and the wet seasons were extremely oppressive 
Little- attempt had been made to study tlie 
ouestions ot projK-r ventilation in th<\ 
factories 01 of the manner in which the ill 
effects of evoessive humidification in weaving 
sheds could be mitigated limployers still 
continued to think 111 terms oi dividends and it 
would not be liic<jriect to say that gn-ater care 
was taken of tlie machinery tlian ot the liuman 
element in trout ot it Gaps in muster rolls 
caused by the serious illness or deatli of num- 
bers of ojieratives could always be fllled without 
expense , or at tlie worst, at the e^ist of a few 
ruiiees paid to a jobber or a lecruiting agent , 
iiiit, replacements of uncared for and neglected 
machinery would considerably reduce available | 
piofits and agency commissions. 

Agency commissions aie a peculiar feature 
ol Indian industry Unlike the West whe^e 
laige industiial enti-iprises aie contioHed by 
iiiinaging diiectors who receive fixed salaries, 
many cohipany flotations in India aie directed 
by what are known as agency firnis Ottener 
tlian not the jieisons comprising these firms 
have little or no experieiKc in the vaiioiis 
liianches of the technique of luaiiutacture and 
the-y receive their reimmi'iation generally on 
the basis of a pt-rcentage on quantities maniifac- 
luied irrcsjK'Ctive of sales or profits Most 
agmicies arc heieditary and go down from 
l.ithei to son, again iirespectivo ot the fact 
wiiother till* sons liave the necessary qualifica- 
tions 01 not to conduct the huge enterprises 
entrusted to their I'are. Agency firms art* 
naturally interested mainly in tlie speeding up 
ot production and they have no time tor any- 
thing except calculations of their profits both 
lioin pci tentages oil production and c-ommissions 
on puichases of plant and raw material This 
sliould not, liowcver, be taken as indicating 
that there wen* no liiiinaiiitaiian <>mployer8 
ill India Most ot the largei cngineeiing work- 
sliops were loiitrolled by Englishmen and 
loreigncis many ot whom had had actual ex* 
jii riencc of work in toreigu factories befoie they 
h(*camc mdustiial entrepreneurs in India, and, 
in many of these coiici'ins, hours ot work were 
n-asonablc and the welfare of the labour employed 
was givt'ii a fair measure of studious considera- 
tion Indian employers were also not lacking 
•n pioneer work in the field of industrial welfare 
Old the late Sir Uuirimbhoy Ebrahim, the 
! ite Mr. ^owrosjee Wadia, the late Mr. Morarjee 
Uoeuldas and the late Mr Bomonjee. Tetit 
I ill much to jirovide decent housing and proper 
medical facilities for the workers employed in 
tlie many large cotton mills which they con- 
‘ tolled in the cities of Bombay and Bliolapur 
lint taking all industries as a whole, very little 
done for the welfare of labour and hunuini- 
' man employers were like the jirovcrbial needles 
■ n a haystack. 


The victorious and successful emergence of 
Great Britain, her dominions and her allies 
from the World Wai of 1914-1918 led the people 
of the British Einpin*, and particularly of 
India, to believe that the dawn of an utopia 
had at last arrived Everybody exjx-cted that 
prices would fall, that there M'ould be an ample 
scope of employment for all and that the end 
of the war would see tlie beginning of a long 
stretch of continuous prospt'iity for industry, 
trade and C4miinerce All these hojx'S were, 
however, di-stiiu-d to be blasted soonei than the 
woi.st iK'ssiniists could have foreseen. The 
end of tlie wai saw an unprecedented epidemic 
in the foim of influenza sweep ovei the face 
of practically thi- wliole woild Tlic lavages 
wiouglit liy this new ‘ jilague * wen* probably 
the worst in India and it was lesponsible for 
'a total death roll ot ovei eight million persons. 
Contrary to tin* expi'ctations of the masses 
and also of many who should have known 
beth'r, prici-s instead of falling lose nioM* sharply 
than evei bi*toie — due, 111 a laige measure, 
to th(* unpK'cedi'Tited depieciation in tlie cur- 
I leneies of most Eurojx'an countries. Merchants 
and manufacturers all over the world had made 
phenomenal profits during the in-riod of the 
war — thirteen largi* juti* nulls in Bengal alone 
paid dividends of 200 per cent and ovei lor 
the year 1918 — ^and with flu* giadiial closing 
down ol munitions woiks and fai tones engaged 
in the manufacture ot wai mateiials, these 
mt*rchants and nianufacturt-rs were looking 
for n<‘W fields tor investment. l*rop(*rty valua- 
tions iiicrt*ased five-fold and more. The huge 
re(x)nstruction loans raised by tlie victorious 
nations were subseiibed several times over 
within a few hours of the lists being opened. 
Priiies of industiial securities rocketed and 
there were still large amounts of liquid funds 
available for further investment. Industrialists 
tlierefore got together and floated big companies 
lor transport services'by rail, road, sea and air, 
tor the construction of new mills and factories 
and for the exploitation of min(*ral resources. 
The most tempting prosixictuses were Issued 
and both the gullibles and the wiseacres hastened 
in a mad rush to get allotments in the portions 
of the share capital which were available tor 
subscription by the public. The prices of tlie 
shaies of several of these ni‘W companies double.d 
or trebled even before the share ci-rtificates 
had been issued Hectic building activity was 
evident everywheri* and this was naturally 
followed by h(*avy demands for all types and 
kinds of labour. 

Similar to the chance which Indian indus- 
trialists had secured at the outbreak of the war 
was the one which Indian labour secured at the 
end of It. The great mfluenzii i-pideinic had 
left large gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had suffered most heavily and a situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of the nineties was created ; but on this 
occasion there were no auctions of mill workers 
at street corners because as the result of a coun- 
try wide expansion in transport 8ervic.es labour 
had bee^ome much more mobile. Notwith- 
standing this, fancy rates of wages were deman- 
ded and were, in many cases, paid. Wages 
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in the more organised industries, however, 
lagged far ludnnd the rapid rise In prifios and real 
wag«‘s began to bee-oino appallingly low The 
beginning of th(‘ year 1919 theieforc saw the 
outbieak ot industrial strife on a Hcal<‘ pre- 
viously unknown. Although siwradic strikes 
had oeciirred jiiior to and during the war, the 
jiower of the strike as an eeonomic weapon for 
seeuring i (‘dress of gnevanW'S had not been 
giMierally ri'Cognisi'd by Indian labour. " The 
W()ik(‘rs, who W(‘r(‘ foi the most part villagers 
(‘udeavouring to iinjirove thedr position by a 
teinpoiary allegianec to industry, were sub- 
missive and unorganised , and It conditions 
lM>eame too distasteful, the* nat^iral remedy 
was not till' strike but tlic abandonment of the 
mill or ol industry generally. ’* As has alreaily 
l)e(*u pointed out above, a niimbei of industries 
W(*ie making ])h(‘nomenal profits and tlu* em- 
ployi'rs eoiild, by eonei‘rtt*<l action on the part 
of labouj, hav(‘ iieeii toic(*d to pay phenomenal 
wages , but stiikes on any oiganised se^le up 
to then wi're rare and the employers, as has 
ulri'ady bi'en point'd out, were not giving any- 
tfimg away unless they were absolutely foieed 
to (io so 1‘ric‘s, howevei, were still rising and 
it was literally becoming almost impossible for 
th(‘ worki'is to meet even tludr most necessary 
(‘X])enditur(‘ on the existing rates ot wages 
Had employers then e\(‘rciscd greater vision 
and been a little more' tarsighted than what 
they were in the matter of granting adequate 
increases in wages th(‘m8elve8 without being 
loreeil to do so, the history ot the labour move- 
ment In India during the last eighteen years, so 
tar at. least as industiial disputes are e^meerned, 
might have been eiitindy different. Employers, 
liowever, W(*rc deaf to the approaching roars 
ol thund(‘r and they had to pay the eventual 
penalty for their short-sightedness in this matter. 

The wai had done much to cduento Indian 
labour ni tlie conditions of work prevalent 
and the methods ol agitation adopted In other 
count! les. Conditions, particularly as regards 
working hours, wdiieh ha(i formerly been ace-epted 
as inevitable, wck* no longer regarded as toler- 
able , and while trade unions, as they are 
undi'rstood in the West, were still almost 
unknown, tlii' value of concerted action was 
being rapifily realised A number of strike 
committees were toirned and many large strikes 
of a fairly eoneeited character met with almost 
instantaiKHuis sikhm’ss in several industrial cemtres 
in India 'The idea ot organisation for the pur- 
1)086 of securing coiieessions received a substantial 
measure ol recognition everywhere and it was 
not long before some of the earlier strike com- 
mittees formed thi'insi’lves into trade nmons 
similai to those wbieli had been formed in the 
previous eeniiiiy in most European countries 
These earlier unions were formed with two main 
objects 111 view * (1) luereases in wages , and 
(2) reductions in liours of work The first was 
an imperative economic necessity. The rtccond 
had ri'coived considerable support from the 
Indian Industiial Commission wlncli had been set 
np by the Government of India in J916 ‘ to exa- 
mine and report ujion the possibilities of further 
industrial development in India ’ and to make 
recommendations wdth particular reference to 
n(‘W openings and to assistance by Government 
In thi'ir rei>ort wbieh was published in 191S, 


the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favour of a ton lionrs day and they 
rettimmended that the possibility of reducing 
the existing statutory maximum liours should 
ree>cive fuither examination Tlioro was a 
recuirence of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 
In the winter of 1919-1920 and altiiough it was 
not of such severity as thi' earhei oiu* it was 
nevertheless severe enough to b(‘ K'spoiisilik* 
for a total mortality in India ot consideiably 
ovei a million. The auite shortagi' which had 
been created in tlie supply of availabli' labour 
by the eailier epidemic was acci'iituated by the 
later one This gave added strength to the 
labour organisations tliat were coming into being 
as the result of the sueeesses whieh liad been 
gained by the (*ailier strike eomunttees in tlie 
matter of wage mcn'iises and ri'dm turns in 
hours. 

The alli(‘d problems of excx'ssive hours and the 
shortage of labour, were, howev(‘r, to b(‘ tem- 
porarily solved by factors the ojieration of which 
nobody had foieseen. Tht‘ gradual demo- 
bilisation of the armies of thi* wai and tla* closing 
np of the various munitions works had disbanded 
tens ot thousands of both mi‘u and wonu'n who 
in anticipation of rc-cmploymciit in the great 
industrial enterprises whifh wen* being floated 
everywlierc had six'iit the savings whidi th(‘y 
had secured during the wai Tie-war indus- 
tries in the belligi*rent eountiii*s could not 
moreover, be ic-organis(‘d at once It was 
suddenly realised that n‘sour<cs would have to 
be husbanded and there was a penentible di‘(‘lm( 
in the purchase of commodities and the di'iiiand 
for manutactuied goods. J’roduition had neces- 
sarily to 1)1* eased off for stocks w(*re accumula- 
ting. Tlu* spectre ot nnomployment loomed 
laige. But, employers liad leaint thcii lesson 
re, the difficulty ot seeuring woikmen during 
jieriods of acute shoitagc of laboui and they 
were not preimrc'd to disband laige hodii'S ol 
their work-pc'opli* Th(‘y wi*r(*, tlu'iefoie, 
not unwilling to consider lediutions in liours ot 
work. Some employers who had alri*ady 
riduccd hours found that production far from 
having fallen off had actually impioved A new 
angle of vision came into being and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a world wide and tar 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
in all countries as the result of the formation 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of 'Versailles refers to the fact that “ the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle in tlie way ot otlu'r nations whidi 
desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries ” In ord(*i to establish univer.sal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were' re- 
cognised by the High ContTacting Parties to be 
“of special and urgent importauee ” but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation whidi was entrusted with the task 
of securing, as far as practicable, the observanai 
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of tlifse principles. The duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to be controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countries 
ol child industrial importance, and from other 
coiintrii'S by rotation, were to eoll(‘Ct all possible 
hitormation regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in all countiies and to piesent reports of 
such enquirii'S to tlie International Labour 
Contereiict* which was to meet periodically 
Bacli subject, '"as to be discussed at first at one 
and liter at two s.'s^ions Aftei a first pre- 
liinmaiy discussion, the view of various Member 
States weie to b(‘ invited on t(>ntativ(‘ pioposals 
The International Labour Office would then 
le-examine these proposals in the light ot the 
'iitiiisms and opinions reemved and siiimiif 
a final Hepoit with a Diaft Convention or Bi'- 
comniendation to tht‘ next Conteience foi a 
final diseussion and decision It was laid down 
that it would be obligatory on all Membci 
States to introdnre legislation in then lespective 
countiies to deal with mattcis covered by a 
Diatt (’onvention but tliat it would be optional 
toi a Membei State to adopt a llecommendation 
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Ill accoidauce witli a piovision in the Ticatv 
ftf Veisailles, the fiist Intel national Laboiii 
Confcienie m^'t at Washington on the 29th 
Octobei 1010 and sat for a month India, as 
an oiigmal menihei of the I^eague of Nations, 
was among the 39 countries lepiescnted The 
Indian deh'gates were Sii Louis Keishaw and 
Sii Atiil Chattel jee leprcHenting the Go\ern- 
ni'Mit ot India, Sii Alexandei Muria-v leiiresent- 
ing Induiii einidoNers and Mi N M Joslii 
lepieseiiting Indian labour The (’onfeience 
nas asked to eonsidei ]MO])osals i elating to a 
nunihei of suhji'ifs ini hiding the eight hours 
da\, uneiiiplovinent, the iiiglit woik of women 
and Mumg iieisons, the eniploMiieut ot ihildren, 
niati'rnitv heneilts and industiial diseases 
‘ The Contereiici* met m an atmospheie ot 
o|)tiinism winch latei evfK'iience has shown to 
he iinjustifled ami this, and the inadequate time 
allowed lor the examiiiation ot the immense 
agenda made it difhi uLt toi it to exainim criticalh 
file vdiioiis jnoposals in detail It is not sui- 
piising theieioie that, while the delilK'iations of 
tie Conteience had a wide influence, and none ol 
Ill'll deiisions failed to pioduce its tdTect in 
t gislidion, difheiilties whiih became ajiparent 
l.itf'i have so tai pi evented mam eounti les tiom 
tiaiislating into h'nv the eoiicliisions embodied 
111 the mole im])oitant ('oiiveiitions adopted ” 
I’lie Washington Confeieiiie adojited the Homs 
♦ onvi'iition, but as tai as India was eonceined, 
hei delegates weie abl(> to iinpiess the Conterciiee 
'hat till adoption of an )S-houi day would lie 
loo revolntionai y a change toi the coiintiv and 
'vould novel be accept ed by Indian einplov’eis 
I’lie Conteience thi'ietoie agioed to grant a 
'iH'cial lelavition in the eas«‘ ot India and it 
was decided that a beginning should Ik* made 
hv the introduetion of a 6()-hour week in tactoiies 
'iilqcct to the Indian Factories Act 

The gioiind for a i eduction in lactoiv hour 
lail, howevei, already been paitially piepared 
tlic Government ot India who, acting on, 
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the lecommeiidations made in the inattei bv 
the Industiial Commission, had eiieiilunsed all 
local Governments m June 1919 on the subject 
\fter referiing to the jiossibility that shorter 
hours might mean greater pioduetion, the 
Government of India, m their ciieiilar letter, 
said that thi*v believed that theie was a con- 
siderable bodv of opinion among the moie 
enlighti'iied factory owners that the hoiiis of 
labour might well lie i educed without injurious 
effects on the output of tlie Indian Mills The 
leplies showwl a gcneial con-sensns of opinion 
in favour of a tcn-lioui day oi a sivtv-lioiu w'eek 
The subsequent (‘ndoiseiiient of a sixtv-hom 
week foi India by tlic Washington Conference 
received tnither snppoit tiom the vvoiknien 
themselves in the wintoi of l{ll9-20 which 
saw the recrndescense of indnstiia] strife ot a 
greatei intensitv than tliat of tlie veai before 
'ITie piineipal cause again was the fact that cash 
wages were lagging fai bi'hiiui thi' eontiniied rise 
in prices and that leal wages weie again falling 
On this oecision, howevei, the vvoiknicn did 
not limit then demands to incieases In wage 
iat(‘s alone and then leadeis everywhere 
demanded both incieases in wages and lednc- 
tions in hoiiis of work Conceited stiikes in 
the cotton Mills of Bonibav’, AhinedalMid and 
Cawnporc icsnlted in the cmplovius conceding 
a tcn-houi day in addition to the giant mg of 
higher wages In Man h 1920. the Millowners’ 
Association of Boinbav presented a niemoiial 
to the Viceiov asking toi a statutory reduction 
ot houis of woik in all textile factories in India 
from twelve to ten 'Phe rapid sequence of 
events in favour of a ten-lioui dav bioke the 
liaek otall opposition to lehuied houis ot woik 
in Indian tactones and an easy passage tor 
the necessaiy legislation was assiiied. 

CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

In this short hlstoilcal sketcli ot the growth 
of the lalionr problem m India iefei(‘n(*es have 
fiequentlv been made to tlie eiicnlaiisation 
to local Governments by the Goveiiiinent ot 
India of the pio]K)sals in eoiineetion with 
taetory legislation and also to the indep''nrlnnt 
action taken b\ the Governnient ot lioinbav in 
ai»iH)inting Coinniitti'es of I0im|uii.v to evainine 
eeitain phases eonneeted wuth the lomlitions ot 
woik m faetoiies m the Hoinhav I’lesidenev 
But «ipait tiom tJiesi* and the exaniiiiiition ot 
eel tain questions eonnectisl witli lahoni by 
the Factories (’oinnnssion of 1907 and tiio 
Iniliistries Commission ot J91(), tlieie was 
tittle co-oidination hetw'eeii tin Centie and 
the Provinces in matters connected w,Gi taboiii, 
and theie were no piovnieiat oi aJI-ln(li.i en- 
quiries ol a geneial eharaeh i into industiial 
w'ages Ol conditions ot einjiIoMnenf in indus- 
trial establishments It is true that leitain 
provinces had eondueted ([iiinqiienniul en- 
quiries into agricultiiial w^agi's but the lesults 
ol these enquiries weie ol a veiv nieagie and 
limited charactei Tlie jiartn ipation of India 
in International Contoiences and the iiu leasing 
interest taken by the Indian public m questions 
connected with labour made it necessaiy both 
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for the Oovenunent of liulia and the Govcrn- 
nionts of the inoie iiiclustrialiHod i>rovnioes 
not only to consider the question of the represen- 
tation ol labour 111 the central and provincial 
lep:islatiin‘s but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments 01 oflices the administration of labour 
questions 

Ihidci the Devolution Jlules (Schedule T, 
Part 2, Itnlc 2fi) fiamcd under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, industrial matters included 
under the heads “factoiies” and “welfare 
of laboui ” loll within the scope of the provin- 
cial l(‘RisIatun‘s, and the heads “ ie(!ulation 
of mines” and “ intei-provincial mii?ration ” 
were ciuitial subjects Tlie Government of 
India estalilished a Labour Bureau in the year 
1920 and the Governments of Bengal and 
Jiladias cieated sjXMial appointments of labour 
ofticc'is in the same Near. The Labour Bureau 
of the Government of India published a senes 
of bulletins on ceitain phases of factory work 
but Indoie its utility could be established the 
oflice was abolished in March 1923 on the re- 
commendation of the Indian IW.renchment 
Committee. The lead in the matter of the 
creation of a proper and stable depaitment of 
Government with investigatoi s and an adequate 
statistical staff to deal with all questions con- 
nected with labour was taken by the Govern- 
ment of Ilombaj who created a Labour Office 
in 1921 Fuither details in connection with 
this office and other matters dealing with 
Government administration of labour subjects 
will lie found in a siiecial section towards the 
end of this note. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

A Bill to amend the Factoiies Act of 1911 
was intioduced b> the Government of India in 
the Legislatne Assembly in Maich 1921 and 
was passed into law in .Taiiuaiy 1022 1’lie 
Amended Act was bi ought into effect fioni 
1st July 1922 Th'* mam proyisions of the new 
law as it now stood weie as lollows — 

1. The deiinition of the teim ‘factoiv’ 
was improved so as to bung within its scojx* 
all conceins using jwwei and employing not 
less than 20 jicrsoiis. At tlie same time, local 
Governments wore invested with poweis to 
declare as factories any (oiiceins which were 
engaged in a manufacturing i)ro(»*&s and which 
employed less tlian 10 persons whether iiower 
was used or not. The exemption hitherto 
enjoyed by indigo, coffee and tea factories 
was removed ; and tlie clause contained in 
the lilll Act permitting an abrogation of the 
restiictions relating to houis ot woik, holidays, 
etc , in respect of iiersoiis working in a pla(« 
within the precincts of a factoiy where no 
power wa»p used or where powei was used for 
the purpose ot moving or woikmg anv appliance 
in connection ndth the bringing or taking 
of any goods into or out ol the factory was 
omitted. 

2. Effect was given to the Washington Con- 
vention re minimum age ot children employed 
in factories by raising the lower limit ot the age 
of a child trom 9 to 12 and by raising the 
upper limit from 14 to 15. The restriction of 
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children’s houis in textile faitorhs to fix per 
day which was imposed by the 1911 Act was 
made universally appln able to allfactones. The 
provisions relating to the certificates of age of 
children w'ere improved by prescribing that 
only those children w^ho were within the speci- 
fied age limits and who were fit for employ- 
ment should receive certifliates and that the 
certifliates granted to children who were sub- 
sequently found to be unfit could be revoked. 
No child was to be worked tor more than four 
hours without a rest interval of at least half 
an hour , and no child could be employed in 
two factories on the same day For employing 
a child in two factories on the same day a parent 
or a guardian could be fined to the extent of 
Es.20. 

3 Both the 1891 and the 1911 Acts res- 
tricted women's houis to eleven per day but 
both Acts permitted relaxations in respect 
of prohibition of night work and the limitation 
of daily houis of w'omen employed in cotton 
gins and prc'-ses The 1922 Act restricted 
women’s hours to eleven per day and to sixty 
per week and totally prohibited their employ- 
ment at night between the hours of 7 p m and 
5-30 a m. except iii seasonal factories in the 
fish cuiing and canning industries 


4 The 191 1 Act had restricted men’s hours 
to twelve per day in textile factories alone 
The 1922 Act restricted men’s hours in all 
factories to eleven per day and to sixty per 
week The turthcr restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act on the woikmg of textile 
factories were removed. 


5. All opciatives were to be given a com- 
pulsory weekly holiclav Hui)|ect to tlie limitation 
that no worker would i)o made to work for more 
than ten consc'ciitivc da vs without a holiday 
ITovision was also made for thc‘ grant of a com- 
pulsory rest interval of one hour to all adult 
w'orkcis after cvc'ry period ol six hours’ work or, 
at the request of the employees concerued, of 
two half-hour periods after five hours’ work 
In factories woikmg for or less hours a 
grant of an intcival of half an hour w^as 
penmssible subject to the consent of the 
operatives and the sanction of Government. 


6. Exemptions on defined priniijiles weiC to 
be permitted in respect of the rcstiutions re, 
the weekly holiday, rest intervals and daily 
and weekly limitation ot hours of wwk of adult 
males employed m eontmuous process factories 
or 111 occupations eonuccted with juiwer and 
maintenance iilauts or in the case of force 
majeure. 

7 Provision was made for controlling 
excessive artificial humidification when injurious 
to the health of the operatives (In this con- 
nection the Government of India appointed 
Mr. T. Maloney, a textile expert from Lancashire 
to makean enquiry into and to make recommen- 
dations on the use of artificial humidification 
in cotton mills in India Mr Maloney’s report 
was published early in 1922 and most of his 
recommendations were adopted by all textile 
mills without further legislation on the subject 
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at the time ) Various other provisions dealing 
with the health and safety of the operatives 
were also incorporated m the new Act. 

8 The rule making powers of local Govern- 
ments were extended to meet the additional 
requirements of the new legislation, and the 
(Sovernor General was in addition, empowered 
to make rules for the adequate di&infe<tion of 
wool used in factories in order to prevent in- 
fection from anthrax. 

9. The limit of maximum fine for single 
offences against the Act was raised from Rs. 200 
to Rs 500 , and a new principle was introduced 
by providing that a court imposing a fine in 
respect of an offence causing bodily injury 
or death could pay the whole or part of the fine 
recovered as compensation to the injured or m 
the case of a workman’s death to his legal 
representatives. 

Subsequent amending Acts were passed in 
1923, 1926 and 1931 but the changes affected 
by these were designed rather to meet admini- 
strative difficulties which had been experienced 
in the working of the mam Act or for making 
improvements of a minor character and not 
for altering any of the mam principles laid 
down m 1922 Factory staffs were adequately 
expanded m all provinces by recruiting as 
Inspectors men who had the necessary technical 
experience and district and other officers who 
had hitherto been entrusted with considerable 
lattory inspectorial duties were completely 
divested of them although all district collectors 
were appointed ex-officio Inspectors of Factories 
This was done in order to provide for an early 
inspection of a factory m the absenc e of a proper 
lii'^pector if a report was received of an alleged 
breach of the Act , 

PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER LABOUR 
LAWS. 

Indian labour was jubilant at the succe^sc'- 
A' Inch it had gamed as a result of the passing 
nt the Factories Amendment Act of 1922. 
Further legislative proposals in connection 
''ith the grant of workmen’s c*ompen‘'ation 111 
the case of accidents, for the regulation of 
"nrking conditions m mines and for the rc*gis- 
tration of trade unions were under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India who were 
lonsultmg local Governments on the proposal! 
" hi( h they, had formulated Projiosals to 
^‘ifeguard emfiloycrfr against strikes which were, 
-i'' has been seen, becoming most disturbing 
t'» industry were also under consideration and 
t‘ie Government of Bombay, acting on the re- 
' onmiendations of the rfoviniial Legislative 
Council, apjKiinted an industrial ihsputes 
‘ omimttee in 1922 under the chairmanship of 
•r Stanley Reed, editor-in-chief of The Times oj 
itxim “ to consider and report on the practi- 
' loility or otherwise of creating machinery for 
he prevention and early settlement of industrial 
^putes ” In their report, the Committee, 
' setting down their view's on various 
' aemes of welfare which employers might adopt 
' improve the conditions of employment and 


of the life of their workpeople to as to make 
them more contented and less amenable to the 
influence of outside agitators, recommended 
that a statutory tribunal on the lines of the 
Industrial (kiurt created by the United Kingdom 
Act of 1919 should be set up in the Bombay 
Presidency and that all strikes which could 
not be settled without Government intervention 
should be referred to this Court The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, acting on the recommendations 
of this Committee, drew up a Bill on the subject 
which was introduced in the local 3.,egislative 
Council in 1923-24 In the meanw'hile, how- 
ever, the Government of India intormed the 
Government of Bombay that they themselves 
were proceeding with similar legislation of 
an all India chaiacter and they requested the 
local Government to abandon their own measure 
The Workmen’s Compensation and the Mines 
Acts W’erc passed in 1923 and the Trade Unions 
Act was passed in 1926 but the all India Trade 
Disputes Act was not pa'^sed till 1929. The 
main features of these several pieces of labour 
legislation w'lll be described in the special 
sections dealing with these subjects 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 

Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
acute depression set in in all industri(«s towards 
the end of the yeai 1922 Some of the first 
tasks to which the Labour Office cicated by the 
Goveninient of Bombay in 1921 had set itself 
was to compile a (o t of living index foi working 
(lasses in Bombay City, to make an enquiry into 
their standard of life by the collection ot family 
budgets for representative woiking class tamihi'S 
and to make an enquiiy into wag(‘s and liours 
of w'ork in the cotton null mdustiy in tli(‘ 
Bombay Piesichmcy The (ost of liMug imh'X 
compiled by tliat office — the fiist ol its kind in 
India — sliowed that except lor a slight fall 
during the earlier months ol the yt‘ar 1920, prices 
had b(*en steadily using aftei the end ol the war 
for the n<‘xt two years The peak was i (‘ached 
in October 1920 The annual aveiage ot the 
monthly index numbers (1914= 100) for that 
year was 183 A giadiial dc'chne, however, set 
in from the* beginning ot the lollowing year and 
the annual aveiage foi the yeai 1921 registered 
a fall of ten points on the figure foi 1920 A 
furth(‘i fall of nine points was rc'gisti'ied in the 
annual aveiage for tin* y(‘ar 1922 The year 
1923 opened with a sharp decline to 156, but 
for the next five years— that is, uj) to the end 
of tlie yeai 1927, the optimum monthly variation 
was within eleven iioints between 150 and 161 
The Report of the Family Budget linciuiry con- 
ffU(t(‘d by the Bombay Laboui Ofli((' showed 
the standards of ('arnings and expenditure ol 
some tw'o thousand n'piesentatne working class 
tamilles and single men during the years 1921 
and 1922 but no comparable figures wcie avail- 
able for any othei yc'ar 'rhe report of the 
cotton mills’ wages enquijy which was published 
early in 1923 show'ed that the real wages ol cotton 
mill workers in Ahmedabad were thiity-three 
per cent higher in 1921 than in 1914 Later 
investigations conducted by the Bombay Labour 
Office have shown that the figures, espeaally 
those for 1914 on which this deduction of real 
wages had been based were very defective but 
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thia waa not known at the time that the report 
was published , and the Ahinedabad Mlllowners* 
Association made the flrist organised post-wai 
move in India tor wholesale reductions in wages 
by annoiineing that the wages of all workmen in 
the Ahmedabad cotton mills would be reduced 
by 20 pt'r cent with effect from the 1st April 
1923. The strike of the Ahmedabad cotton 
mill woikers which followed this announcement 
was by far the largest and the most disastrous 
that has ever oeciiried in that city It affected 
r>fl out ol Gl woiking mills, involved nearly 
45,000 woikpeople and resulted in a total time 
loss ol nearly two and a half million man-days 
It began on the Ist Apiil and lasted till the 4th 
June On that dati' a compromise was ariived 
at by the t»*rmH ot whicli wages were to 
be reduced by 15^ liei cent instead of by 
20 jier cent Laboui leceived a Hide shock and 
It was lelt that the turning of the tide had 
set in. 

Then* can be no doubt that as fompared with 
the standaids of wage rates and iJiicea winch 
were prevalent dniing the peak jH'iiod of 1920, 
real wag(*s eontiiniously impioved with the 
steady d(*clin(* in the level ot piites wiiKii fiist 
set in in the month of November ol that 
yeai. The point, howevei, is w'hethcr the 
wage rates ol 1914 ami 1920 w'eie sufficient to 
maintain a (l(*tent standard of life Studying 
tlu* question from such fraginonts ot statistical 
intormation as arc available, tin* answer must- 
be delinit(>ly in the negaiut* ('onti'iniKuary 
obseivcis ot those pc’iiods give haiiowing des- 
criptions of insiiffic leiitly clad, hall staivcd and 
unkempt men, women ami (hildien using 
liom street i)a\ements m the cities in the eaily 
houis of the morning and diagging their bodies 
to then factories and places’ ol cmplovnicnt 
to earn ])i<tances ot an avciage of six to eight 
annas (sl\ to eight pence) a day forw'oik lasting 
lor anything b(*tw'eeu tw(dve to titteen oi inoie 
houis pel day, ami although this description 
could not apply to all industrial workcis m 
itidia, It did appb* to faiilj'^ laigi* propoitions of 
tlijum, and the* r(*maind<'r wen* not very mneh 
hotter otf. Judging the standaids ot lih* ol 
Indian workeis la 1914 troni the standards 
which laboul m all the iiidustiiahs<‘d conntiies 
of tile world are cmleavouring maintain 
to-day, they must be considered as appallingly 
low undone can well sympathise witli Imhaii 
luboui for tttti'iniiting to elothc and feed itselt 
and to live as human beings ought to lx* 
able to do. 


In an earlier paragra])li it w'as stated that in 
grunting irier(*ascs in wages during the i>eriod 
of high jniees Is'tw'een 1917 ami 1920 cotton 
mill owners had resoited to ttie deNl<e of giving 
the increase's in the ioi m of jr'I ( e'utagc adelitioiis I 
to W'ar or dearness alloW'Umes ovci the basic] 
rates of 1914 ui ol some other >eai betvvecn 
1914 and 1917. In the ease of the cotton mills 
in liombay City these allowaneeh Imd amounted 
to 80 per cent o\or basic lates toi w'ia\cis and 
to 70 iier cent, lor siuniK’is and women lii 
1918-1919 win*n cotton nulls wcie making 
phenomenal profits, tlio Hombay Millowncrs’ 
Association met demands foi a paitiupation in 
tliese iiroflts by sanctioning an annual bonus of 
0"ic month’s pay lor all cotton mill workeis in 


liombay City provided a full year’s service had 
been put in during the yeai for which the bonus 
was paid. Proportionate bonuses were to be 
paid to t-hose who had seivcd for lesser periods 
This bonus was paul annually for five years 
between 191 9 and 1923 , but as the beginning of 
the year 1924, the Association decided that the 
jirofits made during f-lic previous year would not 
justify the iiaymeut of tlic annual bonus This 
bonus had come to bo ri'garded by the workers as 
a dcflnifc part of tbcir wage contract and when 
it W'as not paid in tlu* middle of January with 
the W'ages for llecembci as it usually was, the 
woikcrsot all textile nulls in Pombay City went 
out on strike The (Tovernment of liombay 
appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
ot Sir Norman Maclcod, Chief Justice of the High 
C-ourt ot Judicatun* of liombay, as a fact-finding 
body “to (onsidci ttie nature and basis of the 
bonus winch liad been granted to tlio employees 
in the cotton mills ol Bombay sime 1919 and to 
declare whethei the (*mployecs had established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal or 
equitable " to the paynient of such a bonus. 
The Committee weie also loqucsted to enquire 
into the profits made by the Bombay mills 
between 1919 and 1923 and to icport on the 
contention of the millowners that the profits of 
1923 did not justlly the payment ot the annual 
bonus Tlu* H'poit of the Committee was 
entiicly in tavoui of tlie employers and the strike 
was biokcn iinmedidt-(‘ly atter its publication 
but not befoH* thi* industry had lost nearly eight 
milhon working (ia>s. This strike was greater 
in proiiortion than any previous strike which 
had occuiK'd in tlu* country It would be 
interesting to observe that as tar as tlu* question 
of the equity ot the bonus was concerned, the 
Committee held that “ the millw'orkers had not 
established any enforceable claim, customary, 
legal oi c<iuital)l(* to the payment annually ot a 
bonus, by w'hicli wo mean that iii our opinion 
smli a tlami would not be upheld in a court 
of law.” 

ABOUTION OF THE EXCISE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

The next big concerted attack by employers 
on wage lates iii India was made m 1925 bv 
the millowners in Jiombay City The eost of 
living index remained moie or less stationary 
but the cotton mill ludusti v was passing through 
a |K*riod ot sev'eic and iinpiecedentcd diqucssion 
and tlu* Millow'ners’ Association, Bombay, 
<iccided to icduec the dearness allowances by 
20 |)er c-ent with ulfect fiom the 1st 8ept(*mbcr 
1925 This decision, it it had been ae(5(*pted 
bv the workeis would have meant an all loimd 
aveiage cut ot about 12 pi'i cent, in theii earn- 
ings Thev were not likely to take it lying 
down but as is usual with strikes in ln<lia, no 
w'aiuing was given of the tliieatened strike 
On the l.'ith bepteuilM'r 1925, 33,249 workeis 
from 15 mills suddenly downed tools and by the 
6th of Octobei theie was a complete stoppage 
of work in all the textile mills in the city and 
island of Bombay. The Government of Bombay 
held spveial conlerenees wutli the representatives 
oi both Hides and seveial pioposals and counter- 
proposals were considered but neither of the 
paities appeared likely to give in. On this 
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occasion, however, the Government of India 
came to the rescue of both tlie cotton mill 
industry and the labour employed in it by 
suspending, for the remainder of the financial 
year, the collcetion of the excise duty of 
per cent which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for several yeais p’lst 
The Millowneis' Association had giv(‘n lejK'atcd 
assurances to both the Government of India 
and the local Government that the old lates 
of wages would be restored if the <‘xcisc duty 
wcie abolished and the strike therefore vlitually 
ended as soon as the Viceroy’s SiK'cial Ordinance 
announcing the suspension of the excise duty 
was published at the end of Novemlier. Each 
of the successive general strikes whicli occurred 
in the cotton mill industry in Westtun India 
lietween and 1028 was more severe in 

intensity tlian its predecessor and the strike 
of 1925 was no exception It rcsult(‘d m a 
loss of nearly eleven million woiking man-days 
to the industry and the workpeople lost consi- 
derably moie than a ciore and a qiiaitcr of 
ruixjes in wages Hut, “the stiike was a great 
victory for the workeis and showed that, in 
spite of then illiteiacy and inarii'qiiat-c oigani- 
sation, they were alilc to take conceited action 
and to otter a stiiliboin lesistance against any 
attack on their wag(*s ’’ At tlx* same time, 
howeviu, it is signittcant that “tiie cmployeis 
did not give way until tiicv had secuied fioin 
Goveinment a I'omession loi whicii tliey had 
piessed btdoie auiving at the decision to cttect 
a cut in wages.” 


It will hayc been notiwd that so far 
prominence lias licen given only to the big 
industrial disputes that occurred in tlie textile 
industry in Western India This should not 
l)c taken to mean tint othei industiies and the 
other province's in India were not troiibk'd with 
indiistiial stiite As soon as Indian labour 
had lealfsi'd tlie iiotcntial value of the stiike 
as a Weapon for seeming icdress ot grievance's, 
stiikes lu'gan to get cxtienulv fieqiieiit and 
the quinquennium 1021-1020 saw tlic outbieak 
of no less tlian 1,154 strikes in liulia involving 
neaily two million workiieople and causing a 
total loss of tliiit\-sev('n and a ipiarter million 
woiking dav-s Of tlicsc, 140 disjuites involving 
575,570 wojkpeo])le and ri'snlting In a loss of 
nearly thiee and a halt million woiking days 
occuned in the jnte mills in Eengal Strikes 
m the jiitf' mills aie not ot smli Jn'qiient occur- 
rence oi as sevcie in intensity as th(*y aic in the 
cotton mill indnstiy , and the main rt'ason 
toi this apix'ars to be that the ]utc industry Is 
almost entiiely nndci British management 
and undei the contiol ot men who take gi eater 
IKiins in niiderstandiiig the laboui which they 
employ The numbci ot dis])iilcs iii the cotton 
mill indiistiy in the whole ot India during the 
same quinquennium was only thn*e and a half 
times as gieat as that in the jiitc indiistiy but 
tlie total loss in woiking davs was ne.irlv seven 
times as much and amounted to neailv twenty- 
tivc million inan-days Summaiy statistics 
tor the main industiies ari' intoiporated in the 
tollovving table — 


Consolidated Statement of Industrial Disputes for the Quinquennium 1921 - 25 . 


Industries. 

Number 

of 

disputes. 

1 

Number of 
workers 
involved 

Man-days lost. 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

505 

815,341 

24,067,386 

J ute 

140 

575, .570 

3,454,356 

Engineering (excluding railway workshops) . . 

05 

71,. 500 

1,031,770 

Hallways (including railway woikshops) 

50 

135,254 

3,687,504 

Mines 

20 

30,632 

261,198 

Others 

5.50 

201,327 

3,91 5,681 

Total .. 

1,164 

1,010,714 

37,317,904 
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It is sipcnificant that although only 59 of the 
total number of 1 ,1 54 strikes in the period under 
review occurred on Indian railways (including 
railway workshops) and that the total number 
of workpeople involved was less than a quarter 
of those involved in dis])utes in jute mills, the 
loss in man-days was quarter of a million days 
more. The group “ others *’ in the above table 
includes ports, road transport services, munici- 
palities. etc. This group also came in for its 
fair share of industrial strife with 350 strikes and 
a tot<al loss of nearly four million man-days. It 
IS not possible in this short note to analyse the 
causes and the results of these 1,154 disputes by 
industries. It may be interesting, however, 
to state that as far as causes are concerned, 641 
strikes or 55 per cent of the total number of 
disputes during the quinquennium arose over 
questions of pay and bonuses, 239 or 21 per 
cent, over matters connected with ‘ personnel ’ 
and 274 or 24 per cent, over other matters. If 
the results are similarly analysed, 200 strikes or 
17 per cent, of the total ended entirely in favour 
of the workers and 762 or 67 per cent in favour 
of the employers. In 179 or in 16 per cent, of 
the disputes, the workers were only partially 
successful. No statistics are available to show 
the extent to which trade unions in India played 
a direct or indirect part in conducting these 
disputes or in bringing about settlements but 
from the personal experience of the compiler of 
this note, he can say that this was, except in 
the case of some of the bigger strikes, very small 
indeed. Quite an appreciable number of the 
disputes under consideration arose over matters 
connected with ‘ personnel * This head includes 
demands for the dismissal or reinstatement of 
particular individuals, generally jobbers in textile 
mills ; and chargemen, mukadams and niaistries 
in other industries. It is the ‘ personnel ’ strike 
which is the most injurious to Industry as it 
occurs with extreme suddenness and without 
previous notice. 

A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE. 

The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinquennium which has just 
been reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the emidoyed and also for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter experience which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned. Governments and employers had 
completed extensive industrial housing 
schemes, many employers had exjianded 
their activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was steadily 
on the decline. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most diihcult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sufficient rest and 
also of some relaxation and recreation. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent. All 
these and other factors were conducing to a 
decided improvement in the standard of life and 
the conditions of employment of industrial 


labour. The chief Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showing adverse balaiu'es in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on the capital 
which they had invested in industry. The share- 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat 
restive, and harangues at the annual general 
company meetings by the more disgruntled of 
them were becoming frequent enough to be 
noticed The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1926 had 
also made a number of recommendations aiming 
at a more efficient conduct and management of 
cotton mills in India The more progressive 
flrms.thereupon, began to devise waysand means 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater 

K reduction at less cost. The method s of rationa- 
sation which had been successfully attempted 
in the West received a measure of studious con- 
sideration and three go-ahead firms of cotton 
mill agents in Bombay (Mty — Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon and Company, Messrs James Finlay and 
Company, and Messrs. Killick Nixon and 
Comjiany de( ided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after 
a greater number of spindles and more looms. 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company were 
the agents. The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill. 

The anmml arerages for numbers of industrial 
disputes, workers involved and total time lost in 
the cotton mill industry in India for the five 
years 1921 to 1925 were 101 strikes, 163,068 
workers involved and 4,993,477 man-days lost. 
The corresponding averages for the two years 
1926 and 1927 were 58 strikes, 29,400 workeis 
Involved and 214,564 man-days lost— figures 
which speak for themselves. The advent of 
rationalisation in Indian industries synchronised 
with the entry of the principles of communism 
into the (jountry and the formation of the 
Workers and Peasants l*arty on models similar 
to those obtaining in Bolshevist Kussia. Many 
cKimmunists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions in India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt by inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most fiimsiest of pretexts. 
The immediate object of these communists was 
not so much to improve the condition of indus- 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stoppages 
of work in industry thereby sending batches of 
dissatisfied workmen back to their native villages 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, 
the uprooting of capitalism and the smashing of 
stable Governments, 

llffi CLIMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFC 
IN INDIA. 

The year 1928 was one in which a handful of 
communist agitators in India secured a large 
measure of control over her industries through 
their almost complete domination over labour. 
They engineered large scale strikes in most 
industries and brought several to the verge of an 
almost complete standstill It is significant, 
however, that the workers in the mining industry 
and in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad were free 
of their evil machinations. The Indian Mines 
Act of 1923 had not given miners the same hours 
as factory workers and had permitted a twelve- 
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hour day ; and most miners live close to the 
mines in which they are employed. This to- 
jjether with the fact that few mines are situated 
close to easily accessible towns left the miners 
flee of communist control Cotton mill workers 
in Ahmedabad are in a ])eculiarly happy position 
owing to the excellent conciliation and arbitra- 
tion machinery which exists in that centie for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. One of 
the earliest trade unions in India was that of the 
cotton mill workers of Ahmedabad. Very 
fortunately both for the industry and for the 
labour employed in it this union has been under 
the control and influence of Mr M. K Gandhi 
and Mr S G. llanker, and under the management 
of two extremely able, far-sighted and level- 
headed men in the persons of Messrs. Gulzarllal 
Nanda and Kandubliai K Desai. With com- 
mendable farsightedness the Ahmedabad mill- 
owners had agreed to the formation of a 
permanent arbitration board consisting of Mr. M 
K. Gandhi as the representative of labour and 
the Chairman of the Millowners’ Association as 
the representative of the employers All dis- 
putes which could not be settled by conciliation 
between the union and tlic management of the 
Mill or mills concerned or by negotiation lietween 
the union and the Ahmedabad Millowners* 
Association were to be leferred to the permanent 
aibitratiOTi board for settlement In the event 
of the arbitration board failing to reach an agreed 
solution, the constitution laid down that the 
matter should be referred by the board to an 
agreed sarpamh or umiurc whose decision would 
be final and which both parties to a dispute 
would be bound to ac(x‘pt Although there have 
lieen many strikes in the Alimedalmd cotton 
mills during the last fifteen years— mainly over 
questions of pi^rsonnel and rates— the Ahmed- 
abad cotton mill industry, except for the big 
dispute which occurred in 1923 over the question 
of a reduction of 20 per cent, in wages, has lieen 
entirely free from the type of general strikes that 
have 'occurred at frequent intervals in the 
^mbay mills and this has been entirely due to 
the steadying influence exercised over the workers 
as the result of the irapassionate and thorough 
examination of their grievances and demands 
by the permanent arbitration board. 

The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred in the year 1928 was that m the cotton 
nulls in Bombay City and which alone was 
responsible for the loss of over twenty-two 
and a half niilhon working days out of a total 
of over thirty-one and a halt million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year The direct 
cause of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
the middle of April to the beginning ot October 
was the fear of unemployment created by tlie 
deeision of tsertain millowners to introduce 
‘ rational ’ methoils of work m their mills 
And although it must be admitted that the 
communists had no hand in the starting of this 
strike by the downing of tools by the workers 
in the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group of mills, 
they rapidly assumed control over affairs once 
it had begun and they saw to it that the con- 
flagration soon spread to every mill in the city 
and island of Bombay. There were four small 
unions of cotton mill workers in Bombay City 
at the beginning of the year 1928 The most 
important of these was the Bombay Textile 


Labour Union formed by Messrs. N. M Joshi 
and R. R Bakhale. members of the Servants 
of India Society in 1925. These unions formed 
a strike committee for the conduct of this 
strike The communist leaders formed a new 
association of workmen in the industry and 
called it the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
which they registered under the 1926 Act 
This union also formed a strike committee of 
their own The two (xunmittees were acting 
in opposite ilirections for some time but wiser 
counsels prevailed and they agreed to drown 
their differenci's and to form a Joint Strike 
Committee of thirty members — 15 from each 
side This committee earned on several 
negotiations with the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay , and the Hon’ble the General Member 
of the Government ot Bombay, Sir Ghiilam 
Hiisein Hidayatallah, pii^sided at several 
conference's to which the representatives of 
both sides were invited. When the strike 
first broke out neither side had made 
demands The Joint Strike Committee, how- 
ever, soon formi'd a list ot such demands which 
is historically known as “ The Seventeen 
Demands ” These demands were met by the 
owners by a scheme of standard wages for all 
mills in Jiotnbay City framed on the basis of a 
reduction of 7J pt‘r cimt. in weavers’ wages 
Separate schemi'S ot standard rates were put 
up for mills which intended working on the 
basis of rationalisation Tli<* Joint Striki* 
Committee drew up their own lists of standard 
rates At a later stage, the Association pro- 
posed a body of uniform standing orders or rules 
ot conduct for the ojieratives for all mills in 
the city It was obvious that th(‘sc various 
demands and counter-demands, sch(‘m<‘s and 
counter-schemes could not possibly rec-iuvc the 
adeqiiab* and caretul consideration which they 
deserved, in an atmosphen* of turmoil and 
hatred The communist leaders ot the Joint 
Strike Cfunmittee harangued huge mass meetings 
of the strikers daily on the principles and 
advantages of communism. Relief measures 
were organised but funds amounting to less 
than two lakhs of rupees could not support 
nc*aily a lakh and a half workpc^ople tor a 
period ot m^aily six months and large batches 
of cotton mill workers consequently left the 
c*ity for their homes and villages. 

APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government of Bombay again convened 
another cjonference of the representatives of 
both sides under the chairmanship of the 
Hon'ble Hir Ghulam Ilusidn Hidayatallah. 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to call off the strike if 
Government would agree to appoint aii impartial 
committee of enquiry to examine the' various 
questions under dispute. The Hon’ble the* 
Genc*ral Member gave the nc'cvssary undertaking 
on behalf of Government, and the terms of 
reference were agreed upon at the conference 
The strike was accordingly called off as soon 
as Government announc4‘d the appointment 
of the committee under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble the Acting Chief Justict* of the High 
Court of Bombay, Sir Charles Fawcett. 
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Th(* dcUbpratlons of th(* Fawcett Committee 
lasted for over live mojitiis and tlieii report 
whicli was published on the 2eth March 1929 
still continues to be one of the standard works 
of refcnmct* on conditions of employment in 
the- cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
Committee held that the proposals of the 
Millowneis’ Association for the standardization i 
of wajje rates and for the fixation of the 
numbers to be employed on different types of 
maehiiK'S W(‘Te in the main fair and reasonable I 
and that whili* there was justifleation for the 
Association's proposal to effect a cut of 7i 
jK^r cent, in weavers’ wages there were reasonable 
objections to be iirgisi against its adoption 
The (Committee recommended that the Asso- 
ciation should drop the pro])osal if the labour 
l(*adcrs agrei'd to give tludr co-op(‘ration in 
working the sehiune foi tlie standardisation of 
wages. The Committee also held that that 
part of the standardisation scheme which was 
called the “Rational" or “Efficiency** 
system ami which aimed at leducing the number 
of o}x*rative8 (‘inployed in mills while laising 
their wages and providing conditions favourable 
for the extra efficiency expi'cted trom the 
•ipi'ratives was tail and reasonalde The 
Committp(‘ further held that tlie Association’s 
proposals with regard to standaid standing 
ordeis loi tlie oiw'ratives about tlie conditions 
of theli employment weic, in tin* main, fair and 
leasonable With legaid to the seventeen 
demands formulated by the .Joint Striki* Coni- 
mittee some of the dmnands which were con- 
sidered to b(* fair and reasonable wen* — 

(tf) That the millowners should not vary any 
of tlie pie valent conditions to the 
disadvantage of the woikcrs before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through then organisations, and that 
tlie Association should not permit its 
indiMdual iiuMiibers to vary the condi- 


tions of service to the disadvantage of 
the workers without the sanction of 
the Association ; 

(b) Rates of now varieties should be fixed 

by the Association in consultation with 
the rcprcsentatlv(‘s of the workers* 
organisations , and that all pii'ce rates 
should b(* posted departmentally in 
(i(‘tail ; and 

(c) That there should be no victimisation of 

men who had taken part m the strike 
or any union activities. 

Among the more important demands wliich 
were held to be unfair and unreasonable weie 
those relating to the granting of substantia! 
mc‘reases in wages to those workers whose 
average monthly wages weie less than Rs 30 
and the abrogation of the new ortlers wlncii liad 
liceu issued requiring certain workers to clean 
their own machinery and to carry tickets of 
attendance. On balance, the findings and 
leeommendations of the Fawcett Committee 
were more favourable to the workeis than to the 
employers. 'I’he otiier impoitant strikes during 
the yeai 1928 occurred in the Tata Jion and 
Steel Company’s Works at .Jamshedpur, the 
East Indian and South Indian Railways, in the 
Fort Uloster Jute Mills and in the textile mills at 
Sliolapur and Cawnpore Want of space pre- 
vents a detailed description of these disputes ; 
but it may be stateil that a significant feature of 
tlie disputes during the yeai J928 was the growth 
of picketing and intimidation which in some cases 
lesidted in violence and liloodshed In the 
Bombay (btton, tlu* Bengal jute and the two 
railway strikes tlie police were compelled to 
resort to filing in order to prevent the strikers 
from causing injiiiy to jierson oi damage to pro- 
perty. The following table gives, by industries^ 
the main statistics in connection with the disputes 
of 1928.— 


Clasfiif cation of Industrial Disputes in 1928 , 


Industries. 

1 

N umber 
of 

disputes. 

Number of 
workers 
involved. 

Days lost. 

(-otton and woollen mills 

110 

323,484 

24,851,274 

.Jute mills 

1 

19 

64,524 

1,550,808 

Engineering workshops 

11 

37,688 

3,148,706 

Railways (including railway workshops) 

9 

49,400 

1,874,313 

Mines 

1 

638 

5,104 

Others — ^miscellaneous 

53 ‘ 

31,117 

211,199 


Total .. 


203 


506,851 


31,647,404 
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THE BOMBAY RIOTS OF 1929. 

The result of the jjccncral strike in the Bombay 
cotton nulls in 1928 was a great moral victory for 
the communists and the memliership of the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar TTnion which they had 
formed during the earlier days of the strike 
was reported as having reached the cnoimous 
figure of 55,000 within a few months after the 
conclusion of the armistice of the 4th October 
Government were, however, not allowing the 
communists to lide lough-shod over industiv 
and labour as they did in that year and thirty 
of the more prominent and avowed communists 
were arrested in JMarch 1929 under section 121- A 
of the Indian Penal Code foi organised conspiracy 
under the diiection of the Communist Interna- 
tional and other associated bodies, todepiive the 
King of the soveieigntv of British India , but 
not before then doctrines had resulted in a 
consi<lerabIe loss of life and property in Bombay 
(Uty. Towards the end of tlie previous yeai 
they had organised anothei large-scale strike of 
the workeis of the oil companies in Bombay 
This industry is manned by a considerable pio- 
portion of Pathaiis and the highly mflammatoiy 
speeches which the communists had delivered 
to the strikeis in both the cotton and the oil 
stiikes weie responsible for the outbreak, m 
Ikimbay City, on the 3rd Pebiuaiv 1929, of iiots 
and distui bailees on a scale which the city had 
seldom expel lenced befoie Rioting lasted tor 
several days and martial law had to be declared 
before it could be quelled The net lesult of the 
riots w^as a death loll of 149 poisons and des- 
truction and damage of propi^rtv valued at 
several lakhs of ruiices The Riots Enquiry 
(lommittee appointed by the Goveinment of 
B^»nlba^ to eiKpiire into the causes and the 
handling of these iiots found that their oiigm 
was in the speeches which had been delivered liy 
loinmiinist agitatois during the cotton and the 
oil stiikcs. 

AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRED- 
RESSED GRIEVANCES. 

The widespread industrial stiife of the year 
1928 biought out se\cral facts m connection 
w'lth Indian labour prominently to the surface 
'liie most important of these was that the 
w'oi kers employed in Indian industries had a large 
.iccumulation of grievances which lecpiired early 
examination and lediess, if possible. A very 
large majority of the settlements of th(* disputes 
that had occurred in the deiade following the 
end of the Great Wai were hardly * settlements ’ 
at all if the woid is considered in the sense of 
‘'olutions acceptable to both sides In most 
cases the workeis had been beaten into sur- 
lendoi owing to the tear of unemployment 
consecpieiit on their places being filh>d U]> by 
black-leg labour or weie forced .into submis- 
''ivenoss as the result of the complete exhausion 
I of tlicii lesoiuces. Although the tiade union 
j iiiovi'ineiit had penetrated into most industi ies, it 

\ has not even yet, except peihaps on the spinning 
I ''idc of the cotton textile industry in Ahmeda- 

I bad, covered the majority of the workers m any 

' I'cirticulai units or groups of units , and m no 
[ -ise had any union collected a sufhcicncy of 
*unds to finance a strike Veiy few of the exist- 
i iiig unions had secured complete recognition by 


the emploveis conceiued and in most cases the 
illiterate woikmen had no level-headed persons 
to argue their cause with then emploveis in 
those cases where stiikers had met with com- 
plete or partial success, the settlements weie 
mostly of an excecsiinglv patchwoik character 
and it was obvious to any ol>scrver that few' of 
the existing sores had been piMmanentlv healed 
Employers were still thinking of w’ages in terms of 
compaiison with the levels of the pie-war veai 
and not fioni the point of then sufilciencx for 
the maintenance of a decent standard of life 
No attempt was made to iMiqnire as to how tai 
any paiticnlai w'age could be consideied as a 
minimum w'age and all discussions cent led lound 
the determination of the percentage inciease ovei 
the levels of 1914 

LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 

In an earlier section lefi'rence has been made to 
the thiee gieat pieces of Indian labour legislation 
passed in the \eais 1022 and 1923 (1) The 

Factories Act ol 1922, (2) The Indian Mines Act, 
1923, and (i) The Woiknicn’s Compensation 
Act, 1923 Thes(‘ Acts had coiitciied seveial 
licnefita, privileges and advantages on Indian 
woikmen , but as (jompaied W'ltb siniilai pieces 
of legislation in the othei industiialised countries 
of the world, they weie of an (*\ceedingh limited 
scope and charactei This was due to the fact 
that in treading new giound, the Goveinnient 
of India had necessarilv to proceed W’lth ( ircum- 
spection and a measme ol liintion 'I'he oiigmal 
proposals formulattd l>v tlie Goveinment ol 
India had, in all cases, been considei abl;^ modified 
and whittled down as a lesult of the* opinions 
given by the provincial GovmnnuMits and tiu‘ 
opjiosition of emplo\eis’ organisations wlKuitlie 
proposals oi the Bills based on these* pioposais 
were circulated loi opinion Still iiirthei 
modifications liad to be acciqitod iiy G()\einni(‘nt 
in the (initial legislatuie in oidei to eiisnie a safe 
passage for cacli measme (heat ciedit must, 
however, be givi'ii to that gicat stalwait of 
Indian labour, Mr N M Joshi, who lias fouglit 
many a haid battle on tlie floor of tin* J^egisJa- 
tive Assembly during the last fifteen yeais on 
behalf of Indian labour. 


MR. N. M. JOSHI. 

Under the Goveinment of India Act, 1919, one 
seat (nomination bv Governmenf) is M'seived lor 
Indian laboui. iVti. N M. Joshi lias lieen 
nominated to ii'piesent Indian labom at eacii 
successive Assembly since the intiodin tion of 
tile leforms He luis attended seM*ial s(‘ssi()ns 
of the International liaboiii (^onferenci* and is a 
niembei of the Governing liody of tin* Inf (*i na- 
tional Labour Organisation Of all +be labour 
leadcis In India, Mr Joshi has liad uiiique 
opp(»rtunities of studying almost all (inesfions 
connected with laboui and then* is to-day 
noboil> in India who is bett(*i qualified to sjK'ak 
on behalf of Indian labour as a wdiole .Mi. 
Joshi has successfnll> moved \ai ions lesoliif ions 
both in the Indian li<>gisl,itive As-eiiibly and at 
the International laiboni (’onh'ii'iicc foi enqui- 
iies into several phases of conditions ol employ- 
ment in Indian industries and foi the introduction 
of new' laboui laws for India. If India, to-day, 
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has a cocio of lahoui laws wlhch compares very 
favourably with the similai c-oties of other 
countries it is due largely to the influence and the 
piessiire which Mr Joshl has brought to bear on 
the Government of India and the Indian 
Jjegislative Assembly in the matter. 

APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

llovcrting to the labour laws of 1922-1923, 
seven years' admimstiation «d these laws 
had brought seveiul defects to light (Certain 
administrative detects had been rectifled by 
Amending Acts but it was gradually felt that 
much of the legislation was of a very halting 
character and that it did not go fai enough 
Several trade union leaders who had attended 
ten successive sessions ot the International 
Labour Conterence as T.aboiir Delegati'S 01 
Advisers had availed themselves of the opixrrtum- 
t y offered by then being sent to Geneva of making 
enquiries and studies of laboui ques ions in 
Kuropean countries befon* returning to India 
After their return to India, these leadeis started 
newspapt'r and platform agitation lor both 
i(*torm and expansion ot the existing laws 
These demands (oupled with the gieat industrial 
unrest pievalent in India at the time made a 
complete suivey and inves'^igatioii by an in- 
partial body inevitable and in the middle ot the 
year 1929 the Government ot India anuounc(‘d th<‘ 
appointment, by His Maji'sty the King Emperor, 
ot a Royal (’ommission on Indian Laboui 
“ to enquiie into and report on existing con- 
ditions ot labour in industrial undertakings 
and plantations in Biitish India , on the health, 
efhcieiicv and standard ot living ot the workers , 
and on the lelations bid ween the employers 
and the employed , and to make reiommeiida- 
tiiuis ” The late Rt Hon J H Whitley was 
ap[U)inted Chan man The othi'r meiiibeis of 
the Conimission weie the Rt. Hon Shrmivasa 
Sastri, r e , Sir Alexander Muiray, Kt , e B K , 
Sii rbrahim Rahiin oola, k e s i., K B E , c i E , 
Sii Victor Sassoon, Haionet, Dewan Cliaman Lai, 
MLA; Miss Beryl M Le J’oei I’owei, Deputy 
Chiet Inspeetoi, Tiadc Hoards, England and 
Messrs A G Clow, c S i , c I K , I C s , M 
Joshl, M li \ , Ivabeeriiddin Ahmed, MLA, 
(1 D Hirla, m.l.a , and John Cliff, Assistant 
Geneial Seeietaiy, Tiansport and Railway 
Workers’ Union, England Mr S Lall, I.c s , 
and Ml A. Dibdin trom the India Olhic, London 
weie appointed Joint Seeretaiies, and Mr. A I 
H. Green, Assistant Seiietary. Mr S R 
Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner ot Labour, 
Government of Bombay, was apxKiinted 
Statistieian and Lt Col A J H Russell, C.B E , 
Medieal Assessoi to tin' Comni’ssion. The 
Commission arrived in India on the 11th 
October 1929 and after visiting sexeral places 
in India and exaniiniiig several lepiesentatives 
ot the Central and Provincial Goveinments, 
tlie railways and associations of the einploycis 
and the employed left tor England on the 22nd 
March 1930 to collect fmther evidence in tliat 
couiitiy The Commission returned to India 
in the 'month of Octobei of the same year and 
after completing that part ot their tour winch 
had been left unfinished in the previous winter, 
went to Delhi in November to draft their Report 


192J-A year of crowded EVENTS. 

The year 1929 was a very momentous one in 
the history of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of prime import- 
ance Referenc.('8 have already been made to 
the Bombay iiots, the arrest of communist 
Leaders, the publication of the Report of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
announcement of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour Mention has 
also been made of the passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act in that year An Act amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was also 
(lassed by the central legislature and the 
Government ot Bombay took the initiative in 
provincial labour legislation by passing a 
Maternity Benefits Act pioviding foi Monetary 
compensation by factory employers to their 
women workeis lor loss of wagi'S during periods 
immediately prior to and following confinement 

The chief communist leadi’rs had bi‘en ariested 
but their henchmen were not Imbued with 
communist pimciples, these endeavouied to 
cairy on the industrial strife of the year before. 
The Bombay Giini Kamgar Union continued 
to claim a nienibeiship ot ovei 50,000 , but 
when the Millownius’ Association, Bombay, 
set themselves to the task of implementing such 
ot the Eaweett Committee’s recommendations 
as lequiied joint consideiation by the represen- 
tativi'S of both parties, they found that there was 
nobody who was in a position to “ deliver the 
goods ” on behalf of labour Such joint 
meetings as wt‘ie held were not fiuitful ot any 
lesuUs and when a dispute aiose in the Spring 
Mill in the month ot Apiil over the question ot 
the dismissal oi one wTuker, The Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Thiioii made this a cuhuh helh for the 
declaration olaiiotlu*! geneiul strike in the c’otton 
mill industry This stiike, Iiowevei, did not 
<*xt(*nd to all the mills m the city and island of 
Bombay us that ot the previous yeai had done but 
still it was of a faiily gmiiual eharaetei involving 
109,232 woikers 111 62 mills It lasted from the 
26th April to the IHth September and was re- 
s]>oiiSible foi a total lime loss ot nearly seven 
million wuikiiig days Tli(‘ Govmnnient of 
Bombay took advantagi* of the new Tradi* Dis- 
putes Act and appointed a Court ot Enquiry 
under the ehaiimauship of the Hon Mr Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full invc*htlgatioii into the causes ot the stiiki'. 
The' Court sat continuously tor ovc'r a month 
and 111 then rejMirt wdiicli was published on the 
16th Septembei tlu^y cianu* to the unanimous 
[ conclusion that the whole of thi' blame for the 
I (‘ailing and the continuation ot thisstiike rested 
W'lth the Bombay Ginn Kamgar Union The 
moral effect ot this rc'poit was so great that the 
Uiiicm call(‘d off the* strike uneonditioiially on 
the day lollowing its publication 

Another iinpcrttant strike wliieh occurred in 
India dining the year 1929 was one of the 
employees ot tlic' B B A C I Railway’s Loco , 
and C^aniage Workshop at Dohad The railway 
administration had transferred a number of 
opc'iatives trom their big woikshops in Bombay 
to the new workshop which they had built at 
Dhond and had given them certain allowances 011 
reduced rates of pay The men demanded 
a continuation of the old rates plus Dohad 
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allowana's and failinK a restoration of the cut 
they stiuck work. After the stiike had pro- 
eeeded for some weekb, the (Jlovernment of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the woikmen’s daims 

SPLIT IN THE ALL-INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 

The last inipoitant event in this year ot 
crowded events was the split which otcuired 
in the Tiade nmon Congress at its tenth session 
which was held in ]Nagpur in the month of 
Novembei ot that >ear under the iiresideney 
of Pandit .Tawahailal Nehru The Trade Union 
Congress was inaugurated m 1920 for two mam 
puijioses (1) to co-ordinate the activities ot 
the individual laboiii unions in India whuh 
till then lemained inchoate and weie unable 
to take concerted aition , and (2) to lecoiniucnd 
workers’ delegates to the vaiious sessions ot 
the International Labour Conteience It re- 
mained the central organisation ot the trade 
union movement in India for m-aily a decade 
and most of the important unions in India weie 
affiliated to it The Congress met in a tiill- 
diess session once e\ery yeai and discussed 
^a^l 0 U 8 leading questions (onneited wuth Indian 
labour Early in 1929 the Bombay (lirni 
Kamgai TTnion and the C 1 P Jlailwaynien’s 
Cnion two oiganisations controlled almost 
(‘tiTirely by communists seiured affiliation to 
the (’ongress As the ele<*tions to the exeeu- 
ti\e bod> of the Congress aie eondmted on the 
basis of the membership strength ot the indni- 
ilual affiliated unions, the (omniunists were 
able to taptuie a majority of tlie seats on the 
executive thiough the inembeiship ot these 
tw^o unions and the tenth session w'as tlu'iefoie 
entirely dominated by the eominunist section 
ot tlie nioieinent Besolutions w'cie ] Missed I 
toi the boyeott ot the Hoj’ul ('ommission on I 
Indian Laboiii and tlie International Laboui 
Coiiterenee, foi tlie affiliation ot the Congiess 
to tin* J.eague Against Inpei lal’siii and toi tin 
•ipiHJintnient of tlu' Woikeus’ Woltare l.eague 
a ( oniiiiuiiist organisation in England, as agents 
til tlie Congiess in Creat Biitain The juissing 
tit these resolutions inaiked the culmination ot 
a long period ot niisthievous a<‘tivity inspiied 
li\ Moscow and toinented by communist ag(iits| 
Ml India and bi ought to a Jiead the question 
Mhethe'i the tiade union moNenieiit in India 
^litiuUl be under the leadeisliip oi genuine tiade 
unionists oi ol the votaiies of (oiumunism The 
moderate se'ctions undei the leadership ol 
'h'ssrs N M Joshi, \ V. (Iiri, B Shiva Bao 
It Jl Bakhale and Dewnin Chaman Lai seceded 
iMMii the CongK'SS and set up a sepaiate federa- 
ti'iii undei the nann> ot The Indwn Traden 
f mun Federation in ordei to to-ordinate the 
• 'tivities ot non-iomiiiuTiist tiade unions in 
Midia Fuithcr details in (onnettion with 
'fiise two all India tederations, then qiiaiiels. 
I'll' till t her split in the Congiess and the attempts 
"‘•ole ioi unity will be dealt with in the diapter 
' II Trade Unionuni and Trade Vuion Latv 

THE CALM AFTER THE STORM, 

The thud decade of the twentieth eentiirj 

d been a most momentous period in the 
' tory of labour in India crowded as It was 
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With almost (‘ontiniioiis industiial stiite, tlie 
appointment of committees and commissions 
to cnqiiiie into and make recommendations in 
connection with the causes of this strife and the 
laying of the toundation stones for a flist class 
code of laboui law's foi the country 'J’he pro- 
longed and disastious strikes of tlie veais 1928 
and 1929— esiieeiallN of the lattei ^eal m the 
stoini centre of India’s piincipal industry — had 
completelv exliausted the lesouices of the 
woikeis In tlie opening paragiaph of this 
note it was stated tliat the agricultural chaiacter 
of the industiial W’orkcr in India and the per- 
manent contact w'hieh he maintains wuth his 
land was the piime factor foi the proper under- 
standing ot the seveial problems conneeted 
with laliour in India (JeneraJ strikes of three 
to SIX months’ duration without financial assis- 
tance and stiike benefits from woiknien’s 
oiganisations w'ould be impossible to undei stand 
if industiial town dw'elleis did not have agii- 
cultiire and then village homes to fall back 
iiixm during periods ot piolonged stopi>ages of 
woik Statistics collected dining each of 
these big disputes sliowed that aftei the flist 
tew w'eeks ot tlieir stait tlieie weie exoduses 
of large groups of woikeis to then village homes. 
Siuh of them as lemained m the towns sold 
then timkets and possessions, hdl into an ears 
with then lenfs and exploied their credit to 
the fullest with barrian (native mono -lenders) 
and letail sliopkeepeis for food supplies The 
historv ol each ol these disputes show's tliat it 
takes seveial weeks after the teimmation of 
ea<ii dispute for a unit to get bai k to full stimigth 
woiking because tlie workmen have to leturn 
fiom distant places to winch the news oi a 
le-stait of woik takes a veiv long time to filter 
thiough , and even tlien it is onlv the pressuie 
on the land which fou'i's the agrleuit urist to 
make a luithei tempoiarv letiiin to industi v 

After the end of the gcmeral strike in the 
cotton textile mills ol Bonlba^ ot the >eai 1929, 
tiade unionism, except iKuliaps m Ahiiiedabad, 
was tlioroiiglilv disiiedited Both tlie workmen 
and such ol their oigaiiisation^' as evistcsl had 
been defeated most ignominouslv and the 
woikers began to lose faitli in tlieii li*a(l(*is 
Banias and laiidloids weie (luinouinig loi the 
leimvment ol debts and it W’as iieeoiiiing veiy 
necessai> to put in as nimh stead > woik as 
possible iiie s(henu>s ol standardisation ot 
W'age ia<^<‘s winch had been appioved ol l>\ the 
Eawiett (’onimittee had been teniiioiarilv 
shelved Tills standaidisation, even without 
a geiieial cut in wage lates, would have le- 
diiced the eainings of seveial thousands of 
woikers in the piocess of levelling down to 
standaid lates On the otliei hand those of 
several other thousands of workmen would 
have Im'cii inipiovcd in the pioci'ss ol levi'IImg 
up But the iiooiei mills winch weie iMiving low 
rates ot wages were natiiralh most di uk lined 
to mciease then w’ages lulls and the Millowneis’ 
Assoiiation, Ikimbav, decided to allow sleeping 
dogs to he The annual aveiages of th«‘ monthly 
cost of living index numbers (1914 lUO) Weie 
147 for 1928 and 149 tor 1929 This annual 
aveiage fell to 127 in W‘iU and thcie was a 
furthei diop of more than points m the 
aveiage foi the \eai 1911 Aiwiittrom a few 
alterations in piece rates ot wages toi new sorts 
and other minor adjustments, theie had been 
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no wholesale* leductioiis 111 wage rates in any of 
the laigei centres of the textile industry in 
India since the cut of 15 per cent in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Ahmedaliad in 
1923 and with each successive fall iii prices, 
real wages naturally nniirovcd Apart from 
the question of the sufficiency of the existing 
rates for the maintenance of a decent standard 
of life, the wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 
did ivrmit margins for wiping out old debts 
and as the employers made no general move in 
these two yeais to 1 educe rates, this period was 
one of com^Mirative imiustrlal calm foi the whole 
country. Stray strikes over matters connected 
with personnel or with minor grievances continued 
to occui at frequent intervals but these were 
mostly settled by the replacement of the dis- 
affected elements from the lanks of the unem- 
ployed owing to the weakening ot the bonds of 
solidarity among woikmcn and to the absence 
of trusted leaders. The ttoyal Commission on 
Indian Laboui were, moreover, engaged in 
making a full and comprehensive enquiry into 
conditions of employment and as the woikmen 
were aware tluit the members oi the Commission 
were visiting scveial units all ovei India to 
personally see things foi themselves, Indian 
industrial labour was content to wait till such 
time as the Commission's report was published 
instead ot taking the initiative into Its own 
hands as it had ficquently done during the last 
ten yeais. 

I'hc (Government of the Central Provinces and 
IVrai followed the (Jovcinment of Bombay by 
imssiiig a Mat(*initv Bencfltb Act 111 1930. In 
1931, the (Jovernment of India appointed a 
('ouit ol Enqunv undei the Tiade Disputes 
Act to enquiie into certain questions affecting 
lalioui aiisiiig out ot the large leductions 
which Indian lailwa^s were making in their 
staffs This Coiiit made certain 1 ccomnieiida- 
tioiis r(‘garding the absoiption of the leticnched 
men in othei indnstiics and tor their le-cmiplov- 
ment when suitable opportunities aiose in the 
tuture, and also ior tlie imyment of a more 
geiieious scale ol letircmcnt gratuities The 
woi kcis on this occasion, however, had to accept 
the inevital)le and they were not slow m re- 
cognising the elemental V and cardinal principle 
that no oigamsatioii could possibly maiiitaiii 
staffs which wei<‘ surplus to requiiemcnts The 
extreme left wing in the leftist Trade* Union 
Congress came to the conclusion in 1931 that 
the Congress was m^t as i evolutional > as what 
it sliould be and this clement broke aw'ay to 
form the All India 11 *d Tiade Union Congress 
It thus hapiH'ued that instead of tli(*re l»eing 
one co-oidiiiating bod\ at the a]x*x of the 
tiade union oigamsation in the couutiy to 
guide and contiol the mo^cment, theic were 
four sc*paratc federations the majoiit> of which 
were iisc'less and effete boilics with little influence 
and trifling ineinbi'iship, 

PUBLICATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION'S REPORT. 

The most notable event in the world of Indian 
^labour during the >ear 1931 was the public itioii. 
in the month of June, ot the lepoit of the Iloyal 
C'ommission on Indian Labour The leport is 
a document of flrst-rate importance dealing 
with almost every aspect of the laboui problem 


in India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects The value of the Commission’s 
recommendations aie considerably enhanced 
by two facts fiistly, by the considered opinions 
which Wen* bi ought to bear on the various 
matters discussed by a tlioioughly representa- 
tive body of persons repiesenting as they did 
both the employers and the employed and 
legislators and (lovernment officials , and 
secondly, by the almost complete unanimity 
with which the various groups comprising this 
body reached th(*ir conclusions and decisions 
on matters winch must necessarily have been 
discussed with expressions of widely diver- 
gent viewb The Report lias been the lodestar 
of all the various pieces of labour legislation 
which have bei'ii plaiod on thi* Indian Statute 
Book since its publication , and it will eontiniie 
to be the text-book foi social legislation and 
labour welfare in India tor many years to come 

A summary containing the pimcipal n'com- 
nu‘ndations ot the Commission, classiffi'd 
accoidlng to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pag(*s 474 to 484 of the 1932 
edition ot this piibllcatiou The (Goveiiimcnt 
of India classified th(*s(' iceommendat ions under 
six diffcicnt gionps acioiding as they involved 
or rcquiicd Central 01 1‘roMiuial legishition, 
admiiiistiatuc action by the Ccntial 01 Pro- 
vincial (Goveinm(*nts 01 a<‘tion by publn and 
local bodies or by employers’ or workcis’ or- 
ganisations, and toiwaided them to vaiious 
local (Govcinments and bodies i(*qu('sting them 
to give such ot the leeomineiidations as comei ne<l 
them due and Kiii*quate eonsidi'iation and to 
initiate pioMmial legislation whei(‘Vi*r iieccb- 
sary The fJovi'iiiim'nt ol India ha\c published 
annually since 1932 ri'poits on the action taken 
by the C(*ntrul and pioMinial (}oveinm<‘nts on 
the (^ommiHsioirs n'Coinim'iidHtions and these 
icports are on sale at (Ik* (}oveinin(*iit ot India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta Jilost of 
the JRoyal Commission's r(*commendations 
with regard to tin* eximnsion ot the seopi* and 
the improvcm(*nt ot the existing Acts i(*lating 
to conditions and houis ot woik in laetoiic's 
and mines, \voikmen’s compensation and to 
the control and siipervivion ot tin* labour which 
migrates tioin India to tin* t(*a and other plan- 
tations in Assam ha\e already been impl«'nK*ntcd 
by amending 01 tonsolidaling Aits Acts 
amending tin* Tradi* Disputes Act in a minor 
particular and plaeing it permanent iy (the 
original \ct had been pass(*d foi a jx’iiod of 
five yeais) on the Statute Book vi(*re pcisHt*d in 
1932 and 1934 The Employers and Workmen 
(Disputes) Act which had be< n passeil as early 
as 18«() for the speedy determination ot disputes 
relating to w'ages of ci*itain d.isses ot woikeis 
employed on the construction of railways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been almost a dead letti'i was, in accordance, 
with a lecommi'iidation madi* in the matter 
by the Iloyal Commission, i«*pealed in 1932. 
Acts to pi(*veut the pledging ot ehildit*n and to 
facilitate the acquisition of land tor industrial 
housing weic passed in 1933. Legislation on 
the lines of the Biitish Truck Act to control 
the deductions wdiich employers may make 
from wages in resiiect of fines and to provide 
tor the e.arly payment of due wages was passed 
early in 1936. Various othci proposals lor 
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new labour le}?islatioii in t^oiinectioii with 
employers’ liability (lo : “common employ- 
mtmt ’’ and “ assum(‘d risk *'), extension 
of workmen’s comiH'iisation to agriculture 
and foiestiy, fixation of liouis of woik of dock 
labourers, allotment of s(‘amen‘H wages, exemp- 
tion ot salaries and wag(*s fiom attachment, 
the shortening ot wage peiiods, aiiest and im- 
prisonment ot mdustiial workers for debt and 
foi the pie vent ion of tin* besetting of industrial 
establishments by money-lenders for the rccoveiy 
ot debts, have been cii ciliated by the Govern- 
ment ot liniia to the vailoiis provincial Govern- 
ments foi opinion and some' of these have 
resiiltt‘d in the introduction of Ihlls in the 
legislature. It is \ery unlikely, howevei, that 
all tliese proposals will lesiilt in legislation, 
because very wi'ighty obj(‘Ctions have been 
raised dining cueulatioii on the various practical 
dilficulties which would have to be contended 
with in the administration of any laws that 
may be tiained to govern th(‘s<‘ matters The 
Department ot Industries and Lalwulr of the 
Govmnnient ot India are at present engaged 
in tormulating pioposals and/oi a Dill foi the 
control ot those la<'tori(‘s wliuh do not use 
powei and wliieh arc* not legulated in any way 
at jiresent Other riiattc'is will be taken up in 
due course. 


It will havi* been noticed that, nothing has been 
stat(*d so tai in this section i»‘garding the actual 
leeommendations whitli the Jtoyal t!ommissioii| 
have* made But as alrc'ady stated, these iiin 
into s('\eial huiidie<ls and tlie more important 
ot them weie n'prodiieed in the 1982 edition 
ot tins publication J^or has anything been 
stated yet with Kigaid to the action taken by 
])iovineial Goveinmc'iits, public bodies and 
c midoyc'is* and woikeis’ oiganisations on such 
ot the rc’cominc'iidations as thc*y were concerned 
with in this eonuc'ction theic* is vc‘iy little 
indeed to ic'poit because financial stiiugency 
in most iirovinces and with most bodic*s has 
])revc'nted any substantial measure ot action 
It IS obviously impossible tor us to attcunpt 
even a bnet summaiisation of the Iloyal (Uim- 
missiou’s ie])ort and lecommendations and the 
ac-tion takc'ii tlieic*on in a ccmipact book of 
ic*teic*nce such as The Indian Year Book , but 
as it might be* ot consideiable interest to the 
iiseis ot this reteieiice book to have intoiinatioii 
leadily available on such ot the Commission’s 
I c'commendations as have* already lK*<*n imple- 
mented or whichaic* j)ioposc*d to be implemented 
in the Tieai futuie, retereiicc*s will be made to 
these* recc)mmc*nclatioiis in each of the various 
sc*c*tions into which this note has been divided 
For example, the* Commission’s recomiiienda- 
ticms 1 elating to workmen’s compc*usation 


cases rates early in 1983 were double or more than 
double those* prevalent in 1914. Following the 
cut ot 15 62.5 per cent in wages which had beeu 
effected in the* Ahmedabad cotton mills m 1928, 
the cotton mill workers in that centre liad 
submitted a demand for a ic*8toiation of the 
cut in 1928 The matter was, as usual, 
icferrc*d to the* ]K*rmanent arbitration board 
On the board tailing to reach an agreement in 
the mattei, the quc*stion was refeired to an 
uiupiie (Dewan Bahadur Ivrishnalal M .Thaveri) 
who awarded an increase of 8 per cent in the 
rates tor the woikpeople on the spinning side 
and ot five i)c*r cc*nt toi those on the* wc'aving 
side of the industry The conciliation board 
appointc*d In c*onnc*(tion with the Dohad dispute 
had decided in favour ot the* woikeis and against 
the administiation of the 11 B <V C 1 liailway 
Employers, thei(*toi(*, w<*i(* beginning to feel 
that the public geueially and impartial arbi- 
trator and conciliatois in jiarticular were 
di*teiniined tfiat the standaici ot lih* which 
Indian industrial workc*is had attained as a 
icsiilt of the* haid battlt*s which th(*y had tought 
must be maintuined Th(*y W(*re, th(*ietore, 
very chaiy ot initiating pioposals for reductions 
in iat(*a. The* c'ommeneement of the* y(*ai 1988, 
howevc*!, saw the* b(*ginning ot a iu*w wave* ot 
dcprt“Ssion in industry. Jute* mills had alrt*ady 
resorted to short -time* woiking and sevc'ral 
(M)tton nulls and other lactones weie being 
comix*ll(*d to close down. One Him ot managing 
agents who contiolled ten huge cotton textile 
mills 111 Bombay City crash(*d and as a lesult 
of this crash all the mills under their control 
were compelh'd to stop work. H(*veral ot the 
mills und(*r the control of anoth(*r large firm 
of managing agents had to susiK*nd work tem- 
poraiily The remaining nulls were fa(M*d with 
two alternatives — {a) to reduce wag(*s and so 
to lower costs ot pioduction, or (i/) to close 
down The* tec hnical wages Bub-c*ommittee 
ot the Millowners’ Assoc'iation, Bombay, to 
whom the question of the nc*cc*ssity foi a reduc- 
tion in w^agc*s had bc*en ic*tc*rred (*ailier in the 
yeai ic*portc*d against the advisability of collec- 
tive action in the matter and advised that each 
individual afliliat(*d unit should take incleiien- 
daiit action Hitherto, the* Association had 
adhc*red to the principle* of c*ollective ac'tion 
and the dc*arnc*ss of lood or wai allowances in 
all the cotton mills in Bombay had remained 
at 80 j)c*i cent over basic rate's for weavers and 
70 pc*r cent for spinnc*rs and women liefcrencic* 
has ofti'ii bc*en made* in this note* to “ basic 
rates ’’ of wages. This should not be taken 
to mean that there existed in any industry in 
India a standard scale of wage rates at any 
particular pe*riod The* term ‘ basic ’ simply 
applies to the rates, prevalent at some remote 


will b(* dealt with in the chapter*^on that * whie*h pe>rcentage* allowaners were 

[given instead of diiect const 


siibjett. 


consolidated increases 

Bates of wages in Indian industries vary wiele*ly 


BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE USa 


WAGE-CUTS. 

The sharp downward trend of prices which 
het in about the middle of the* year 1 9.t0 e ontiniied 
till May 1983 whe*n the cost of living index 
tor working classi's in Bombay City touched 
pai or 100 (1 91 4-- 100) Wages in most indus- 
tri(*s, on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same high levels of 1929-30 — in many 


unit in the same industry m the same ceiiitie 
anel also betw(*en the different individuals in 
the same occupation in one indivieiual ^^nit 
If the same or himilar rates of wage*s are 5>u»d 
in any two or more units in any < entre this is 
due merely to coine'ielence* and not to any 
delibi'rate action in tlie matter. Therefore, 
although the consolidated allowanc«*8 remained 
at 80 and 70 per cent .in the caaes of all mills, 
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the banic rates on which these allowance's were 
granted varied widely hetwei'ii mill and mill 
and cases aie* not unknown where the ctiiniilative 
rates (basic rates phtb allowances) in one mill 
are almost double those foi the same tyiK' of 
work 111 allot lier. 

Acting on the recommendations made in 
the matter by the Hombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, the affiliated mills startl'd adopting 
individual measures in etfeeting reductions in 
rates by announcing varying cuts In the dear- 
ness allowances Oertain nulls resoiti'd to 
the device of closing down completely for a 
few months and reopfuiing on rediicM rates 
At one stage during tlie year 19.'i3 more than 
50,000 cotton mill o|K‘ratives in Bombay City 
had been tiirown out of employment as a 
lesult of pc'rmaneiit or tcmjKwary closuies of 
some mills and jiartial working in others. Many 
of these hud gone back to their village homes 
but many remained in the city in the hoiie of 
securing employment eitlier in theii own or 
in any otlu‘r mill wliicli would stait work The 
unemployed woikeis were literally on the veige 
of starvation and they were consequently 
leady to accept work on any wages tliat weie 
otfering It would have been futile for the 
oiKjratives in the working mills to atUmipt a 
general stiik(‘ because in a few oases where cer- 
tain groujis of woikers preferred to leave then 
jobs rather than to acix'pt reduced rates, their 
jilaces were at once illled from the ranks of tiie 
hundreds of the unemployed who were cla- 
mouring for jobs, i’he success achieved by 
some mills in eflccting rc'd notions witliout 
strikes emboldened tlie lest to follow suit 
Some of the earlier mills which liad effected 
small cuts as a preliminary ‘try-out* admini- 
stered second larger doses when they saw other 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
Ijegiiining of tlie year 1934 almost every mill 
in Bombay liad ettected substantial reductions 
in their lab'S of wages 

Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahraeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association, atUmipting to 
profit as a lesult of tlie successful experience 
of the Bombay Mills m the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills m Alimedabad 
by 25 iK-r cent. The industrial cxmstitution 
in this wntie, however, demanded tliat the 
mattei sliould be refeiied to the permanent 
arbitration lioaid. Mi M. K. (landhi, a laboui 
member of thts boaid, was at the time veiy 
busy with ills several otlier jiolitical and social 
preoccupations and his health was also far from 
satlsfactoiy. He theiefore requested the Mili- 
owncis’ Association and the iVxtile Jjalmur 
Association to prepare then respective cAses 
for and against tlie reduction and also to dis- 
cuss the main questions between themselves in 
order to arrive at as great a measure of agree- 
ment as possible. These negotiations and the 
subsequent discussions lietween the members 
of the board were carried on for over a year 
and it was not till the beginning of the year 
1935 that an agreement was concluded on the 
basis of a uniform cut of 6i per cent, subject 
to the proviso that the earnings of a two lofiin 
Weaver should not lie reduced below Rs 41-4-0 
for 26 working days, in recounting the course 
of events in Alimedabad those in iiombay have 
been anticipated by about a year. I 


mSTITUnON OF A DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 

The year 1 934 in the world of labour in Bombay 
ojiened with an insistent demand by the more 
inoderati' labour leaders, particularly Mr R 
R. Bakhale, M L o ^ for an Impartial enquiry 
into the wage cuts and unemployment in the 
cotton mill industry in the Bomiiay Piesidency. 
The agitation for such an enquiry was taken 
up by tile press and His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay gi anted several interviews to the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association 
and to Mr R. R Bakhale in order to discover 
a vui media which would be satisfactory to both 
sides As a result of these and other discussions , 
the Honourable Sir (4hulam Husain Hidayatallah 
Leader of the House, made the following 
announcimient in the Bombay l^egislative 
Council on tlie 26tli February 1934 . — 

“ (loyernment having observed that 
reduetions in wages liave been effected or 
are in coiiti'mjilatioii m several wuitres of 
the cotton null industry m this Piesidency, 
considei it desirable that the fullest possible 
infoimation should be oiitalned and made 
available to tlie public on this important 
matter Government is further of opinion 
that the quickest and most satisfactory 
method of achieving this object is by 
dejiartmeiital eiiquiiy. I'hev liave, there- 
fore, mstriKited the labour Offic-e to make 

a special investigation in order to 

ascertain the following facts . — 

{a) the extent of the reduction in 
wag(‘S of workpeople employed in the cotton 
mills in the Bombay Piesidency since Ist 
Januaiy 1926 , 

(5) wlietlier these leductions have 
b<*en umfoim in the cotton nulls at each 
centre of tlu* industry , 

(c) whether the cost of living of the 
working classes has fallen dm mg this period 
and to what extent , 

(d) what has been the average rise 
or fall m real wages dining this period in 
the various i-entres of the industry , 

(c) wheie wage reductions liave been 
effecti'il or are contemplated, the reasons 
theiefor , 

(/) the extent to which “rationali- 
sation ”, foi example, “ efficiency schemes” 
have been introduced in the cotton mills 
of the Bombay Piesidency, and the effect 
such schemes Imve liad upon wages and the 
conditions oi work of the operatives; and 

((/) wliat IS the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the cotton null industry and what 
are its causes ” 

In accordance with the above announcement 
the Commissioner of Labour, Mr J.F. Geimiugs, 
C.B.E , was instructed to proceed with the 
enquiry and he appointed Mr. S. R Deshpande, 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, to take 
cliarge of all the held work and collection of 
evidence Mr. Deshpande, together with the 
Labour Officer at Alimedabad and a statistical 
assistant of the JAbour Office (Mr. S. S. Raja- 
gopalan, B.A.) visited every cotton mill in the 
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Presidency and procured full information on 
wages and on the seven terms of reference given 
above. It was unfortunate that whilst the De- 
partmental Enquirv was in progress, the cotton 
mills in Bombay City were again affected by a 
prolonged strike of a semi-general (jharacter. 
There was also a general strike in all the cotton 
mills in Sholapur but this last-ed for over three 
months. In order to trace the (aiuses of this 
strike we must leave the work of the Depart- 
mental Committee pro tern and go back to the 
arrest of the thirty communist leaders early 
in 1929 on cluirges of sedition and organised 
conspiracy to deprive the King of his sovereign- 
ty of British India. 

THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 

Tile trial of the thirty (lommuiiist leaders in 
what 18 now fiistoricaliy known as the famous 
Me(*rut conspiracy case lasted from 1929 to 
1932 when some of the prisoners were released 
on bail pending iliial judgment Judgment 
m the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke 
the Sessions Judge, on the l«th January 1933 
One of the thirty accused died in prison, three 
were acquitted and the remaining 26 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transportation for life to three years. All 
the convicted persons appealed and substantial 
reductions were made by the \llahabad High 
Court in the sentences jussed by the Sessions 
Judge of M<*erut The convictions of three 
persons were maintained to the extent that their 
sentences were reduced to the terms of imprison- 
ment already undergone by them and they were 
ordered to be releas(*d from jail The con- 
victions of nine jicrsons were set aside and they 
were ordered to lie released forthwith Such 
of the communists as were acquitted an<l were 
subsequently released from jail made frantic 
efforts to regain thcui hold on trade unions, and 
actually succeeded in getting into some of tlie 
more important of them — notably the railway 
unions and the Bombay (liriii Kamgar Union 
Assisted by such ot the extreme leftists as had 
not been jailed they formed a labour committee 
on an all-Tndia basis early in 1934 to call a 
gcuieral strike in all cotton mills m India. The 
jiartial strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April and May and the general strike in the 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 
efforts launched by this committee but with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapur they did 
not meet with any appreciafile measuie of 
success in any other centre of the industry in 
the rest of India 

THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL ENQUIRY. 

'J’he report of the Dciiartmental Enquiry exm- 
fliicted by the Biinbay Ivabour Ofhcc was publish- 
ed on the 21st June 1934 and the strike m the 
Bombay mills was called off almost simultane- 
ously 3’his enquiry was iHuliaps the most 
' omprolK'iisive of its kind that had jet liecn 
'indertaken in India into wages and conditions 
"f woik in tile textile iiidustiy and the inloima- 
' 'Oil and revelations which it contained were 
>fie subject of an India-wide discussion on 
'‘iihlic platforms and in the pi(*ss The Dejiart- 
•ental findings on the various questions re- 
t lied to the Labour Ofhcc tor enquiry wcie as 
1 dlows . — 
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1 Ertenf of Wage Reductions — Wages 
in Bombay City were lower bv 21 per cent, 
in April 1934 as compared with July 1926 
and in Sholapur by 17 per cent. Wages 
in Ahniedabad had risen between five to 
six per cent during the same period 

2 Question of (JrufortnUy in the Reduc- 
tvons — The reduction in Sholapur was 
uniform m all mills but as the Bombay 
Millowners* Assoociation pel nutted its 
members to take indeptmdent action as 
they pleased, the extent of the cuts varied 
widely iK'twcen mill and mill. 

3. Extent of Fall in Cost of Living . — - 
The cost of living had falhui in all centres 
Taking July 1926 as 100, it fell by 29 points 
in Bombay (hty in Apiil 1934 In Ahme- 
dabad Citv, the fall in Deciunbci 1933 as 
compared with August 1926 was 31 jicr cent, 
and in Sholapur there was a fall of 28 per 
cent iH'tween Febiiiaiy 1927 and December 
1933 

4 Position re * Real Wages — Bombay, 
April 1934 elev(>n ]x*r cent higluM than in 
1926 , Ahniedabad 54 pei c(‘nt higlnu , and 
in Sholapur 15 jx i C(‘nt higher 

5 Reasons for Wiu/e Cats — The leason 
most generally given was trade depiessioii. 
Other r(‘asons vaiied with the centres. 
In Bombay it was stated that it was 
necessary to reduce the (ost of pioductioii. 
and laboui costs were those most caiiaiilo 
of reduction as the fai liu the <5ost of living 
would enable the woikers to maintain tlio 
standaid ot life they had in 1926 even 
aft(‘i wages wi're i educed As u^gaids 
Ahniedabad, theie was no geneial led no- 
tion ot wages at the time but such a reduc- 
tion was ( ontemplated owing to diminished 
prohfs and the wage reductions in other 
centres in one* cmitre wages weie i educed 
owing to the jnobable corning into oiMua- 
tion of the 54 hours week. 

6 '‘Rationalisation” and its Effects 
on Work and Conditions --’Vhixt method 
of rationalisation which takes the toim of 
asking ojieratives to mind moie machines 
tliaii foinieily had made the greatest 
progiess in mills in Bombay City In 
Ahniedabad, nitionalisation had been 
paituuilarly diiected towaids improving 
the efficiency ainl types of mai bines used. 
The effect of lationalisatioii on earnings 
varied from mill to null In the few cases 
where rationalisation had not been accom- 
panied by wage cuts, the workeis were 
getting about 50 per cent more* than they 
did liefore rationalisation was intioduccd ; 
W'here it was accomjMinKsl by wage cuts the 
workers were not getting any nioie, — tl»o 
extia iatf\s for minding inoie machines 
being neutralised by i eductions in wages 
The effects ot rationalisation on the con- 
ditions of work had been beneficial iK>ca,uso 
the workers weie eithei working a shoiter 
day oi their woik had been iendei<*d easier 
In Jfoinbaj , one foi ni of lationalisation was 
to ask a weavei to mind four looms in- 
st-ead of two in Ahniedabad, the sjstem 
had not been adoptisl but double side 
working in the frame deiiartnient was 
developing and bettei mixings and the 
production ot finer cloth had increased 
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rapidly Wh<‘io oi)eratives were attending undertaking to Cloveniment tiiat if the Bill was 
more macliines tiian formerly, the workers passed they would also appoint a J^iioiir Officer 
had usually lieen given 35 to 60 per cent of their own whose main duties would lie to use 
more wages in ring spinning, and 50 to 75 his Influence with mill managements on liehalf of 
per cent more on tlie speed frame. But the workers and who would endeavour to 

some benefit from the increased efficiency secure a certain measure of co-oniination in 

of the plant had lieen iiasscd on to some conditions of work as between the different mills 

workers m the form ot higher carnmgs on in Bombay. Mr W B Gilligan, i c.<., was the 

those maclimes. In other e4*ntres there first Government T^liour Officer to be* appointed 
had lieen veryfew clianges in machinerv or under the Act When Mr Gil ligan went on leave 
inethoilH The general effects of rationalisa- in Novembf‘r 1935, he was succeeded by Mr W. 


tion, in so fai as one is able to generalise, 
had lx‘en beneficial to the workers 

7. Extent of Unemployment ami its 
Cameff — For lack of any agency official 
or non-official for collecting statistics of 
unernploynieiit, it was very difficult to 
formulate an answer to this question 
as, 000 workers liad lost tludi (*mploymciit m 
cotton mills in Bomliay. (Tlie rcoiieningl 
of dosed nulls and the employment of 
workers on night shift had, however, moic 
tlian absoil>(‘d this niimiier by the end of 
the year 1934.) In Ahmedalmd, 26,551 
inoie op<*iatiyes were employed m cotton 1 
mills than in 1926 and in Sholapur the 
number employed was more or less station- 
ary. 

The publication ot tlie report of the Bepirt- 
nieutal Bnquiiy was followed by seyeial convei- 
sations between His Excellency the Govcinoi 
of Boiuimy and the Hon’iile the General and 
Home Member on the one hand and the rcpie- 
Hent-a.tiveM of the Millowiieis’ Association. 
Bombav, and i(‘presentative lalioiu leadei s on tin* 
other. Tlie .\MSoclation submitbsl to Government 
a simple scheme of standaid lates loi uiiratioiia- 
llsed occiiiiations on tinii* rates of wages foi 
affiliated mills m Bombay City and they also 
agieed, in eases wlieie tlie dearness allowance 
loi weavers had fallen to less tlian 40 i>er cent 
to laise this allowance to 40 p(‘r cent aft.er the 
coming into eftect of tlie 54-houi week on the 
1 st January J935 

BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
DISPUTES CONCILUTION ACT, 

By lar the most iniiiortant lesiilt of tlie lepoit 
of the Bomliay Hcqiaitniental Enquiry was the 
imssing by the Goveiiiment of Bombay of a 
Trade disputes Gonciliation Act in August 1934 
This Act makes piovision (1) for the appoint- 
ment of a I,abour Officer to look alter the 
interests of cotton mill workers in Bomba> 
City, to represent tlieii indiVKiiial grievances to 
their employers and to secui<> ledress ot siicli 
grievanecs whenevei and wheri>ver iKissible , 
and (2) foi tlie appoiiitiiient of the Commissioner 
ot'Labour as an ex-oftieio Chief (biiciliator to 
whom the Labour Otticei could bring all cases 
in wiiicli lie could not succeed I’he Chief 
Conciliator is given poweis to summon paities 
and witnes8(‘s and to call tor such docunienis as 
may be neijcssary. Although tlie functions of 
tlie (.Uiief Conciliator weie to bring about an 
agreement iietweeii two opposing paities, he his 
come to lie ri'garded almost as an ludiistiial 
judge wliose decision has so far ]»een nios(l\ 
accepted by both the jiarties to a dispute Wlieii 
tile Bill for this piec® ot legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Bomliay Legislative (Jouiicil, the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, gave an 


Pryde, J.P. Mr J. E Geiuiings, c b T , 
Commissioner of 1,/abour, is the ex-otflcio Cliief 
Conciliator and Mr C A Dalai, u sc (London) 
18 the Jiaboiir Officer of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. During the peruMl of nearly two years for 
which the Ac^t has betui ui foiix*, remaikable 
results have Ix'cn achieved and there has been 
an almost coinjilett* absence of industrial stiife 
in the cotton mill industry in Bombay Cify since 
the Act cinie into force in Septeralier 1934 

During the 19 months ending 31st March 1930 
for which the l,<abour ()fhi,ei lias functioned, the 
total number of comiilaiiits suiimitted to him 
amounted to 1,393. Of tlie 348 complaints 
submitted during tiie first quaiter of the year 
1936, 257 or nearly 73 ix^r cent, were settled in 
favour of the woikers, 17 were piuiding and tin* 
remainder were eithm unsuccessful oi were 
witlidrawn. Tills figuie of 73 pi'r cent for 
successes may be considered as applying to the 
total numlxu ot complaints icgistercd with and 
uivestigat(‘d liy the Jiaiiour Ollnsui The niimbei 
of cases lefmrtKl by tlie liaiioui Ofhiei t-o the 
Ciiicf (kmciliator diuing the 19 months ending 
‘31st Maich 193(5 amounted to 30 ot wliidi 14 
were settled in favour of tlie workeis and the 
leinamuig 16 weie idthei unsuccessful or ivcre 
withdrawn or not piocissled with 

I INSnTUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL WAGE 
CENSUS. 

By far the most notaiile (*vt>nt in tlie field of 
Government ad nun 1 st I ation of matteis connected 
with labour in India was the institution In the 
Goveiiiment of Bomliay, in 1934, ot a General 
Wage (’ensus to covei as many mdustnes as 
Iiossible in the Bombav Presidency J’lie Koval 
(Jominission on Indian JiUboiu haii lecomnuMided 
that Ixdoie any machinery was set up foi fixing 
minimum wages, coinjilete suive\s ot wages 
and conditions should be undeitaken tor such 
industries in wlinh theie was a strong piesump- 
tion that conditions warianted di'tailcd inves- 
tigation and that the Jesuits of tlicse surveys 
should lie the basis on which it should be decided 
whether tlie fixing ot a minimum wage would be 
desirable and xiraeticable. Until 1934 the 
Ijibour Othce of the Goveinnient ot Bombay 
had conducted three enquiries into the wages 
and hours of woik ot eotlon null woikets m the 
Bombay Piesidency tor sidected months in tlie 
years of 1921, 1923 and 1926 Other wages 
enquiries of a limited chciractei covered muni- 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay Uity and woi kers 
111 a lew S(‘leett‘d jiiinting pi esses m Bombay 
City. None ot the other industiies, (‘siH'cially 
the engineering, had been touched >Jo othei 
province in India liad attempGsl an en<iuiry into 
industrial wages and sucii intormation as was 
available on the subject consisted of a few figures 
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of wapte rates in some important occupations 
in selected units which aie contained in some of 
the annual provincial adiuinistiation reports on 
the M'oikuijj: ot the Indian P’actories Act The 
(Tovcriinient of lloinbav felt that before any 
qiU'stion in connection with the cieiition of wage 
hoaids foi ilxing miniinntn wag(‘s could be 
consideied, it would hi* necessary to have ac- 
cuiate and reliable information on wages and 
coiuliiions of woik in as inanv industries as 
possildi*- I)oth organised and unorganiaeil 
They accoidinglv insti acted the lialiour Offlw to 
iiist make* a"*4Uivcy ol wagi's and conditions in 
factoM indiistiies the iiist part of which should 
covei all peiennial factories and the second 
seasonal t.ictories. 

In 1921, tlie (Government of Bomhav liad 
introduced, in the local Legislative <!ouncil, a 
Jtill to ])iovide loi the collection ot statistics in 
coi'iieition with wages, pn(*es and lents b\ 
making it (om poison foi occuineis, shop-kee|)ers 
and tenants to snpplv collect intoimatioii 
Owing to stiong o])position lioni the non-official 
l)c*nclif‘s, ]tart4( nlaiiv tiom the* lepiescuitatives 
of <‘inplo\eis and vc'stc'd inteiests, the Hill was 
withdiawn , and, to-day, ncitiiei the (Vntral 
noi tile l‘rovin(ial Statute Hooks in India con- 
tain an\ Act whicli coinpi'ls emplovcis to 
luiiiisli statistics lelating to wages oi shop- 
kee]«*is to make* ictinns ot jimccs 

Tic liininai V cikiuiik^s w'hich had heeiir con- 
ducted in iepi(*sentative lactones dining the 
'Ncai 19 it had levealed the* cMstence of a lie- 
w'lldeiing vaiic'tN ot iin-tliods and peiiods of 
wage iMiMiK'iit/ as hetw'een unit and unit and also 
ttie use ot a vaiicdv ot Mnglisli, veinaciilai and 
local name s toi designating occupations. It 
was iiioieovei felt that, it lesults ot any value 
were to lie seciiic'd Irom a general wage census, 
it should covci all oi us many units as possible , 
niid that, in the absemex* of a Statistics Act, it 
would he necessary to secure the willing co- 
opf'iation ot as many factoiy managements as 
possilile it was also necessary to draw up 
iimtorm foiiiis which would Ik* equally applicable 
to all industries With this object in view, an 
Assistant (Commissioner of Jyahour (Mr. N A 
Mein ban, »A, f s s ) assisted by a statistical 
assistant from tlie I^abour Oftic'e (Mr H (J 
(Jokhale, ii (Com ) visited every one of nearly 
7r)l) iH*rennial lactorn*s in over 80 towns and 
Milages in the Bombay Piesidency bc'tween 
.Linuaiy and May 19.14. All manufacturing 
pi ocesses at each ot these fju’tories were examin- 
ed and with the assistance of technical experts 
ill eadi industT\, lists of standaid occui>ational 
t('rins weie drawn up foi all industries The 
wiiole ot the administrative, cleiical and laiiour 
starts at each factor j were projierly classified 
.iciording to then correct occuiiational designa- 
tions and full instniclions wcie left at each 
factory with regard to the manner in which the 
ci'iisus forms weie to lie filled up This first 
pait ot the census was tor tlic month of May 
19i4 with variations to suit local conditions 
die forms together with a general questionnaire 
(ontaining over 90 questions covering all phases 
ot wage payments, conditions of work and wel- 
taie, and standard lists of occupational terms 
3M'ie issued to all perennial factoiies early in the 
month of .lune and second and third visits 
Weie jiaid to almost every |actory foi the purpose 


of securing both uniformity and accuracy in the 
returns It reflects great credit on the staff of 
the T.<abour Ortl(*e that not one of the perennial 
working factories in the Bombay Tresidency fail- 
ed to sulunlt full inforniation 

The Government of Bombay propose to 
piililisli tile lesults of the flist i>art of the General 
Wage (Vnsus in a series of six leports, the flist 
four cov<*ring wages, houis of work and conditions 
of employment in the engineering, printing, 
textile and other miscellaneous Industries, the 
fifth covei ing salaiies and conditions of eiiiploy- 
ment of sujx'rvisoi y staffs in perennial factories 
i and the last Ixdng a general report covering all 
industiies Tlie first reiKirt of the seiies cover- 
ing the engineering trade was published in 
December 1915 and the second covering the 
pi luting industry was published early in Alarch 
19,1() Jioth these lepoits contain a fund of 
most valuable information regarding wage rates, 
cai nmgs and conditions of employment and they 
hlioiild lie ot the greatest possilile yalne to both 
employers and the employed, to Goveinment 
a<lrniiiistiations, to economists and to the public 
genet ally (Jopies ot tliese repoits can be had 
troin the Government Hook Depot, Houibav or 
tiom the High Gommlssloiu*! for India m Ijondon 

FIRST ASIATIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCF^ 

The venr 19,14 was a vear of notable events 
!for Indian laboui Tic* fiist Asiatic labour 
(ionfeicnce attended by dch'gates trom .lapan, 
India and (Vvlou was held at Colombo on the 
loth and 11th May M*ssis JM M ,Joshi, 
Jamnadas M Melita, H .loshl and W Fiancis 
repiesented India Dr 1* P Pillai, Diiectoi ot 
the Indian Branch of the International liabour 
Office and Dr V I Ayusawa, a membei of the 
I nt<*i national Laboui Office start at Gcnev.i also 
attended the Congiess A constitution foi the 
Congiess was drawn up and several lesolutions 
dealing with various aspects of the labour 
problem weie adopted 

In the month of August, the Government of 
Bomljay laumhed a prosecution against eight 
leaders of the textile strike of Apiil-June on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands made or 
foiinulated by the stiikers were not in furtherance 
ot a trade dispute , and (ii) that the strike was 
designed to inflict severe, general and prolonged 
haidship on the community and theieby to 
comiiel the Gov(*rnment to take oi alistam from 
taking some particular course of action The 
accused were charged under sections 16 and 17 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as tK*ing iM*rsons 
who incited others to take pait in an illegal 
strike The (’hicf Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, who tried the case, held that tin* strike 
was not illegal within the meaning of sub-sec- 
tion (1) ot section 16 of the Act and acquitted 
all the accused on the 2.1rd October 1 9.14 The 
Government of Bombay preteried an apyxial 
against the decision of the Ghief Presidemiy 
Magistrate and the appeal was admitted by the 
Bomliay High Couit. The Honourable the 
(ihief Justice and Mr Justice N J. Wadia who 
heard the case, agreed with the findings of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate and dismissed the 
appeal. 
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THE INDUN FACTORIES ACT, 1934 

Th<‘ lloval f'oiiimission on Indian Libinr 
made several \er\ important recommend ition i 
for substantial amendments of tie* In lian 
Factories 4et, 191 1 , as amended b\ the Amen iini 
Acts of 1922, 1922, 192fi and 1921, tlrsth. foi 
the reduetion ol the maximum limits of diih 
and weekly liouis of woik in iHTennial faetori'*s 
and foi tie* liettei reiiulation of such houi s , 
seeondh, toi the improvement of workinu 
eonditlons in taiitories , and thiidly, fora more 
eifeetive obs(*ivanee, on the pait of faetor\ 
owtieis, of the leqiilrements of the Act Th* 
floveinmeiit of India accepted most of the Jloyal j 
Fommisslon’s leeommendations and drew up ai 
draft Jlill tor an entiielv new Act This was j 
<‘ii ciliated to all provincial (lovei nments in June ' 
1932 for opinion On the leeeipt of the replies 
from local (lovernmeiits, the Honouiable 
Member in charjte of the D'paitment oi Indus- 
tiies ami Laboiii ot tin* Oovernmeiit of India 
made a tour of the more important .4*dustiial 
eeritii'S in India to discuss vaiious qu*stions 
arising? out ot the draft liill with the repies(‘nta- 
tives ot local (loV(*rnments and associations of 
employ<*rs and workmen On the comdiision 
of this tour, the (lover iinient of India eon veiled 
a eonfei(*nee of piovin<’nl chief insjieetois of 
factories and a final Hill was tlien diawn np and 
this was introdnef‘(i in the l/‘jJ!islative AssembK 
on the Hth S<*pt<*mbei 1933 It was pissed into 
law at the summer session of the Assembly at 
.Simla ill 1934 and received the assent ol the 
Oovernor-Oeivral on the 20th Aii'Jtust ot that I 
>eai , The new Act was biougiit into effect from 
the 1st Januarv ]93"i. 

Full details have liecn given in this noti* of the 
first lactones Act of 1881 and of th'* 8ubseqii'*rit 
aniending Act of 1891, of the 1911 consoliding 
Act and of the Amending Act of 1922. Th" 
Amending Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1931 did not 
introduce any new principle of major importam*** 
and were merely intended to remove adminis- 
trative difliciilties All the new features intro- 
duced by the 1934 Act were incorporated as a 
result ot the recommendations of the Jtoval 
Commission I’he main provisions of the Indian 
factory law as it stands to-day are given lieJow 
with notes legaiding the new juinciples which 
were Introducvd by the 1934 Act 

(«) Claitsificntwn of Factories — ^A distinction 
is drawn between ‘ season il ’ and ‘ perennial ’ 
factories. A factory which is exclusively^ 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decorication ol ground-nuts oi the manu- 
facture ot ground-nut oil, or the manufacture 
of coffee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar (including 
gur) or tea is to be a s"asoual factory, jirovided 
that a local Government may, by notilicxtion in i 
the local official gazett", declare any such lactorv 
in which manufactuiing proc'*sses are ordinarily 
carried on for more thin 180 working days in 
the year, not to bt* a seasonal lactory for the 
purposes of the Act. The l()c.al Government may 
also, by notification, declare any seasonal factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for not more than 180 working days 
in the year and which einnot be earned on except 
during particular seasons or at times depimdent 
on the irregular action of natural forces, to be a 
seasonal factory lor the pm poses ol this Act, 


(fc) A(je and Ser Groups — Prior to the 1934 
Act, fictoiy opeiatives weie divided into three 
age and sex group-. (1) adult males, (2) adult 
females, and (3) <hildT«'n of both sex*s, i , 
persons over 12 and under ir> leiis of age A 
fourth group of ‘ adol(*sc"nts ’ has now been 
introduced Th*se are defined as pel sons of 
both Hex'*s who aie ovei th" age of 15 yeais and 
under the age ot 17 years but who have not been 
eertifleii as fit foi employment as adults Such 
adolesc‘*nts as hav(* not been so certified are to 
lie deemed to b* children, 

(e) Hours of Work — Th" maximum limits of 
eleven houis per day and sixtv hours |H‘r week 
laid down bv th? 1922 Act tin both adult males 
and feniiles are pel nutted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories The maximum liours permitted 
for pereuniil factories have been i educed to nine 
p?r day and .'>4 jier week subject to th" proviso 
that p*isons employed on work nec*ssititing con- 
tinuous proluction for technical reasons and per- 
sons who-»e woik is required for th" maniitacture 
oi supply of articles of prime necessity which must 
lie made or supplied every day may be eni])lo\ed 
for not more thin 56 lioiiis in any one week 
The maximum iiouis oi work ])*imitted foi both 
uuesrtifled adoIese(*iits and ehildieii have been 
hmit<*d to live p*i diy both in seisonal and in 
IH*r(*niiuiI factories 

(d) Spreadorer — Tlie piineiple of “ spread- 
over V, le , th(* limitation of the peiiod of 
( mseeiitive houis diiiing whieli the daily 
limits of hours of work may lx* availed ot by 
the owner or oeeupier ot a ta< tory was int rodiie4*d 
III faetoiy l<‘gislition tor tin* fiist tune The 
spreadovei in tin* ( ise of adults is hunted to 
thirteen eon8(‘(*utive hours and in the eisi* of 
children to 8ev(*n and a lull <*oritinuous hours ; 
but the eontmuoiis period of elt'ven tr(*(‘ houis 
in <‘very twenty-hmi honis in the ( ise of adults 
and of sixteen and a half-tree hours in the eise 
of chil(li(*n must ineludc* the hours b(‘tw«*<*n 
7 p III and 6 a ili for both woim'ii and 
children The p.)Wi*i to grant exi*mpti()ns in 
the ease ot wom"n when* technical reasons 
reqiiiie that woik should bi* done at night, e q 
in the flsh curing industry, e uitinue.8 to be 
allowed 

{e) Artificial Cooling and Jlumidifration — 
The pr.ivisions incorporated in the 1922 Act 
with i»*gaid to the coutiol ot artificial humidi- 
Ucatioii W(*re expanded A new principle was 
introduced whert'by powiT was given to local 
Governments to authorise Factory Inspectors 
to call upon managi'rs ot factorii's to carry 
out spi'clfic m'*isuic8 for increasing th(3 cooling 
power of the air if they an* of opinion that it 
IS at tim"H in8ufhei(*iit to secure ojK*ratives 
against danger to health oi seiioiis diaeoiiifort 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 
be appreciably iiicri'ased without involving 
an amount of expense which would he unreason- 
able under the cireumstances. 

(/) Welfare — The Governm(*nt of India did 
not accept the recommendation of tlie Jloyal 
Commission with regard to the giving of the 
power to local Governments to issue welfare 
orders such as are issii(*d by the Secretary of 
State ill England under section 7 of the Police, 
Factories, etc (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 
of 1914, They were of opinion that the matters 
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to be covered by such welfare orders should 
have the approval of the legislature and should 
not be imposed on owners by the executive 
Government The new Act has, however, 
made provision for tour matters in eonneetioii 
with workers’ welfare (1) for tin* maintenance 
of a snitabk* and sufficient supply of water for 
washing lor the use of iieisons employed in 
processes involving contact with obnoxious 
or poisonous substances , (2) for adequate shelter 
for rest in factories employing more than 150 
persons , (8) for the r«*8i‘rvation of suitable 
rooms for tlie usi* of children of women employed 
in factories employing moie than fifty wonu'n , 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances. 

(q) liest Ifitermls and Jloltdat/ft. — The provi- 
sions of the 191 1 and tlie 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and tlie weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

(h) Oi'iertime - -The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by ‘ exempted ' 
workers. The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of oveitime that can be 
worked by virtue ot any exemptions gi anted 
under the Act, With legard to overtime 
rates of pay, tlu* Act lays down that a time 
and a half sliotild be paid in all cas<‘s where a 
worker in a seisonal factory is iequir<‘d to woik 
for moie than 60 hours in any one week or 
wh(‘re a work(‘r in a factory othei than a seasonal 
factory is requiied to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. lint wheie a worker 
in a factory otliei than a seasonal factory is 
requiied to work lor moie than fllty-lour hours 
in any one week, lu* is to be entitled, in resiH‘Ct 
of the over Jim* work(‘d less any overlime in 
ri‘sp(‘Ct of which hi' is entitled to extra pay 
under the pii'ceding si'iiti'iice, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his oidinaiy rate of 
pay When a worker in any factoiy works on 
the weekly lest day, he is to be entitled in 
lespi'Ct ot the overtime worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a halt times the oidinaiy rati* 
of pay 

(t) Certifiratefi of Fitneiit> for Cfiildren — 
All the earlier Factory Acts contained provi- 
sions for the cer» ification, by certifying surgeons, 
of the age of children seeking employment in 
factories The 1934 Act went a step further 
and gave powers to local Governments to make 
rules prescribing the degree of fitness to be 
attained by such children and Uiil down that 
whenever such a standard has been laid down, 
no child failing to obtain it cm be C{*r titled for 
employment in a factory 

0) Secunly of Factory Structures — Another 
new fi'ature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
lias been given to factory inspectois to call upon 
ni'inagers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
'>f any specified parts of the structure of factories 
d they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
•my factory, the factory or any part thereof 
dangerous to humaji life or safety Local 
Governments are further emposirered to make 
‘ 'lies for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
I ites of stability. 


(k) Exemptiom — A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments \ery wide powers 
to exempt certain classes ot workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act 
The new’ Act limited these powers and pri'seribed 
turthei that no exemptions weri' to be granted 
in respi'Ct of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
of weekly horns for women and jiersons under 
the age ot sixteen years ; but, as already stated, 
night work for women was iK'imitted in fish 
curing factories 

(f) Notices, Records and Reqisters — The 
1934 Act piovides moie effect Ive methods foi 
the maintenance of reeoids and registeis ot 
employment , tlii* posting of notice's, foi the 
licm'flt of th(‘ worki'rs, of thi*ir liours of employ- 
ment , the presciibi'd abstracts of the Factories 
Act, weekly holidays, etc , and foi tlie notifi- 
cation ot these notices and any changes proposed 
to be made m them to insjH'ctois ot factoiies. 

{m) Fines and Penalties — Higher ixmalties 
ami tines aii' po'scribed foi occupiers or owners 
.)f factories who havi* bi'cn previously convicted 
foi having eonimitti'ed tlie same otfences 

At the moment of writing it is not possible 
to offer any comiiK'nts on the working ot tin* 
Factoiies Act of 1934 Tlu' annual provincial 
reports on the administration ot the factory 
laws are seldom ready befon* tlie middlt' of tlu* 
year following that tor which thi'y are pri'pari'd 
and the compilation ot the all-Iniiia repoit 
which IS begun atti'r all th(' piovincial reports 
have been ie(‘( ivi d by tije Government ot India 
IS usually niiblished about six months later. 
The first all-India repoit on tlie working of the 
now Act will not be available, therefore, till 
the end ot the yeai 1930 It is not liki'ly that 
factory workers outside the textile industry 
ari' likely to have bet'ii veiy much affecti'd in 
regaid to the new ri'strictions i ('luting to liours 
of work because, in most casi'S, wi'ekly hours 
were already 54 or undei betoie the 1934 Act 
[ (;amc into effect in textile mills, some owners 
reduce the daily hours whi'reas others, taking 
advantage of the shorter wi't'k, worked a ti'ii- 
hour day as befon* for five days in tlie wi'ck 
[and gave their workpeople a lyilf holiday on 
the day precluding the weekly rest day. 

JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1936. 

The year 1935 opi'ned with the Government 
of Bombay adopting a new angle of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes The attitude 
ot both the Central and the Provineial Govt'rn- 
ments towards industrial disputes in India 
I during the previous fifteen years was one either 
of laissez faire as long as law and order W(*re 
I maintained or of interference only in such cases 
where particular dispute's resulted in breaches 
of the peace Compared to the total number 
of strikes which had occurred in the country, 
the number of casi'S in which committees of 
enquiry had been appointed to carry out invi'sti- 
gations and to submit reports or in which official 
conciliators had taken the trouble to bring about 
settlements which would be acceptabk* to both 
imrties was very small imh'ed. But, the success 
which met the efforts of the Labour Officer 
j appointed under the Bombay Trade Disputes 
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Conciliation Act for thp tcKtilc industry ini 
Bombay (’ity was at once apparent and the] 
(tovernmeut of Jtonibay, emboldened by thiSj 
success, wen* most anxious to try out the 
principle of conciliation in industiies otliei 
than ti)(* te\M](‘ and to britiK about setth'meiitH 
whieli would make tor indiistiial jM'ace of a 
mon* eiiduiiiifi character. With this object 
in vi(‘W, th(* Boml>ay (roverninent instructed 
their Cominission(‘i ot Ijaboui (wlio is also ex- 
olHtio Comiliatoi under the itoiubay 

Trade l>iH]>ul4*s (Conciliation Act) to attempt 
conciliation in cises wliere lie tliouKht that 
(iovcrnmeiit intervention would be ot value 
In accoidance with these instrm tions, the 
CommissioTH'i of Labour oltensl Ins services as 
conciliatoi totiie Western India Match Company 
duriiiK a dispute* whleli oecuiied diiiiim January 
198.^) b(*tw«en the eornpany and its workmen 
at tlieii AmlM'inath lactory over questions 
eoiiiieU.ed mainly with lediietions in wages 
Mr ,r. 1’ (h'linings, (Commissioner of Labour, 
and Mr. H It Deslipamh*, Assistant (.kmimis- 
Ki<uu*i, were able to see me- an agre'enieiit between 
the iwe) paili*‘s eui the iiasis e>l wine b work W'as 
ie*siimeel atter a stiike lasting feir a month 
Subse*qiierit to restarting woik there was a 
tuither elisagre‘enient b<*twe*en the einpleiyers 
anel woikeTs on the* tlgiire's eit pre)diie*tie)n on 
whieli the iie-w pie'ee woik prices weie to be 
base'el anel tlie'se we-ie i(*teneel by beith paities 
te) till* Ceinimissioiie'i eil Jjaliemi leir his aibitra- 
tieui On this oe-easieui Mi JV A, Mehiban, 
Assistant CoininissienveT eit Labour, in the* 
abse*ne*(* e»f Mr l)e*slipanele* wlm was on le*avc, 
paid several visits (e» Ainbe'inath in older tei 
examine tlie vaiioiis pie)ee*sses of work, to 
aserrtain hguie'S eit ave'iage* pioeluetion and 
(‘(fieiene*y ten ditterent groups ot piece rate 
workcis anel tei discuss the* vaiieius questions 
involve^d with thei iiirtiiage'ment on the spe^ 
Ml Oeumiigs held lie>(iueiit meetings with tnc 
inanage*in(*nt in Jlemilmy and alter nearly two 
irieuitiis Woik, he gave* a eennprebensive award 
which was aee*epte*el by beitfi parties Although 
many eif the iiieiie* inipeutant eiispiites in the 
cotton te'Xtile* nelustiy in Ahme*dabad have 
beeui Hettle*el eni the* i) isis of awards given by 
iiinpiies, tile* Anibe'iuath se*ttleiiierit was the* 
Hist oeeasiem in India on whicli a Government 
official was api)olnte*d uii arbitrator in an indus- 
trial dispute and wlmse award was accepted 
by both the parties to a dispuU* Tliis has 
been dealt witli at some* le-ngth be*eaiise the 
Anibernath sc'ttleiiicnt marks a development 
of the greatest possible imjantanee in the held 
ot ineiustnal eeineillation and arbitration in 
India After this tlrst .suere*ss, the officials ot 
the* Labour Office* have suee3e*sstully intervened 
in seve*ral eitht'r diS])iite*H and have* been able* 
to secure agree*meuts acee*ptable to both sides. 

MR. R. R. BAKH\LE’S SHOPS BILL. 

At the summer S(*ssion of the Bombay Legis- 
lative (yOimcil held at Poona in July 393.'), 
Mr. II Jt Bakhale intiodueed a Bill to prohibit 
the employment of children anel to limit the 
hours of work of young persons in shops and 
to provide for their early closing A motion 
for the circulation of tlu* Bill foi opinion was 
udopteil ; but, the (government of Bombav 
while not opposing tlie Hist reading were of 
opinion that it was essential to be m possession 


of deflnite information relating to the conditions 
of work and wages of shop employees before they 
could forinulat-o any views on the suhjee't. 
Government therefoic instructed the Commis- 
sloner of Labour to conduct an enquiry and 
submit a rejiort lor the information ol Govern- 
ment and the JiCgislative (Jouneil The report 
of this enquiiy wliieli covers the liouis of woik, 
wages and conditions of employment in the 
letAil trade of some towns of the Bombay 
F’residency was published in February 1936 and 
it is the first of its kind in India Air Bakhale’s 
Bill (a.mi* up again in the Bomliay Ix'gislative 
(Jouneil on the 120th March on a motion for the 
refeieiiee of the Bill to a Select Committee but 
this motion was lost by 38 votes to 30 owung 
mainly to the opposition of Governm(*nt who 
felt that tlie difficulties in eonneetion with the 
administiatinn of such a measure were for the 
present insurmountable. Government were also 
of the opinion that the legislature wliieh would 
shortly be elected under the new lefonns should 
have an opportunity of deciding whether such 
a measure as was proposed by All . Bakhale should 
lx* adopted oi not. 

THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of Hoeiai legislation att(*mpted in India is the 
Payment of Wagt'S Act which was passed by the 
e(*ntral legislatuic eaily this year I'his Act 
owes its oiigm to Air N M. Joshi wlio more 
than ten years ago, moved a lesolution in the 
Ijcgislative Assembly for legislation in India on 
the lines of the British Truck Acts Tlio 
Goveininent of India, at the tune, piomised to 
undertake an investigation into the siibje(*t and 
they a(*(!ordingly aHk(*d all local Governments 
for their opinions in the matter I’he Govern- 
ment ot Bombav felt that they were not in a 
position to offer any views without complete 
mforniation on the extent of the deductions 
which arc made from wages in respect of fines 
and other matters and they therefore instituted 
a Presidency-wide enquiiy into the matter All 
factories, industrial establishments, hotels, 
shops, offices, etc , w'ere covered and the report 
of the enquiry was published in Apiil 1926 I’he 
results showed that abuses of a sufficiently wide 
cliaraeter as to justify legislation foi their control 
were prevalent Of all the provincial Govern- 
ments in India, the Goveininent of Bombay 
alone were in favour of legislation on tlie subject 
and the Government of India W(‘re considi‘rlng 
whether tliat province* alone should be asked to 
undertake such legislation In the meanwhile, 
the Iloyal (Jommission on Indian Ijaboiir was 
appointed and the Government of India decided 
to await their leeommendations in the matter. 
The Iloyal (Jommission recommended all-Iii(ii& 
legislation and the Government of India drew 
up a draft Bill In 1932 and this was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st February 
1933 A motion for the circulation of the Bill 
was passed on the 14th February and the Bill 
was then referred to all local Governments for 
opinion after consultation with the interests 
concerned A motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was tabled for the 
Delhi session of 1934 but was not reached and 
the Bill lapsed. The Government of India took 
this opportunity of revising tlie original Bill 
throughout in the light of the criticisms which 
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had been received and a new Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 13th Feb- 
ruary 1935 A motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was adopted on the 
18th February. The Select Conimittee met at 
Simla from the 27th May to the 1st June and 
Mr N. A Mehrban, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour of the Government of Bombay, was 
invited b\ the Government of India to attend 
its meetings as an Expert Adviser The Select 
Committee’s re|)ort together with the Bill as 
amended by th(‘m was puiilished in the Gazette 
of India for the 16th February 1935. 

It IS not necessary for the purposes of this note 
to desciilie the contents ot the Government of 
India's original and revised Bills and the ampli- 
fications made in the le vised Hill by the Select 
(kmimittee All the diff(‘ri‘nt drafts dealt with 
two mam Tirintiples (J) iirompter jiayments of 
wages , and (2) coiitiol of the deductions which 
an employer may make from the wages of his 
workmen in resjiect of fines and services 3’he 
main differences b(*tween the three drafts lelated 
to (a) the scojje of the pioposed measure, (h) the 
types and extent of the permissible ded motions, 
(r) definition of the term “ wages ”, and (d) the 
peiiods duimg which wages should lie jiaid after 
they fall due I’hc original Bill fiermitted 
employers to make deductions from wages in 
lespect of the value of material damaged m the 
proix'ss of manufactuie and which was handed 
ovei to the worker concerned. 'Phe practict* of 
handing over damaged matc‘rial to the worker 
and ot deducting its cost from his wages is widely 
prevalent in ci'rtam amtres of the textile indus- 
try in India and imrtieularly in Ahmedaliad 
wh(‘re if' was estimated that a total sum of nearly 
fifteen lakhs of rufxjcs was deducted annually 
trom the wages of about 25,000 weavers m 
lesjK'cf ot weaving fines and the value of damag- 
i‘(l clotli handed over to them 'J'he Labour 
Ofiice ot the Government of Bombay made an 
elaborate cnquiiy into this matter m 1933 and 
the Goveinment of India aiiting on a refiort on 
the subject submitted to them by th(‘ Bomliay 
(joverniiient decided to disallow this typo of 
deductions m the revised Bill Another jiiactice 
whidi IS widely pievaleiit m several industiies 
is to grant good attendance and efficiency bonuses 
in addition to rates Bonuses offer a wide 
loophole to employers to evade limitations m 
respect of fines because if the gi anting of bonuses 
iveie pi'rmitted there would lie nothing to pie- 
vent an employei fiom setting apait substantial 
ixutions ot wages as bonuses to lie paid condi- 
tionally on certain standards of conduct, atten- 
dance and eflicieniy being attained If a woik- 
tnan failed to attain the six-cified standards, he 
'vould lose the bonus oi in other woids he would 
be fined to that extent It was necessary, 
th(‘relot(‘, lor the Government of India to so 
amplify the definition of the term ‘ wages ’ as 
to co\ei all bonuses Textile nulls in Kliolapui 
follow a piactice of granting a ceitain quantity 
of giaiii every montli to such of tlieii workeis as 
do not leniani absent loi moie than foui days in 
•'i month and of deiliicting Its 2 (or iiioie depend- 
mg on vaiying quantities of gram supplied) 
f>om then wages 'Phe system was mtioduiJed 
dm mg a jx'riod of high puces which were jiie- 
aleiit in 1919-20 and was intended to meet a 
demand for incieases m wages The value or 
’ he grain allowance varies with fluctuations in : 
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prices and puts a part of the wage on the liasis of 
a sliding scale As such it is not objectionable 
but workers who fail to put m the lequired period 
of attendance arc depi'ived of this allowance and 
the loss which accniea to them acts as a fine 
In principle the whole system is bad and sayouis 
very much of the old ‘ 'Pommy shops ’ in 
England which the earlier Truck Acts were 
intended to kill The Select ("ommittee accepted 
this argument and inserted a new provision m 
the Bill leqiiiring that all wages should be paid 
in currency notes and/oi coin of the lealm. 

When the Bill cairn* up foi second reading 
m the Legislative Assembly in I’ebiuary 1936, 
Sir Boim P. Mody, k n k , the icpresentative of 
the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, moved 
an amendment by the viitue ot which an 
employei would be pei nutted to dtshict thiiteeii 
days’ wages fiom the dm* wages of such pi'rsons 
as acting in concert ot ten oi moie icniained 
absent from work without giving due notice 
This amendm(*nt was int(*nded to prevent 
lightning strik(*s and it introduced an entirely 
new piincijile into the Bill As such it was 
strongly opi)oS(*d by Mr JM M .Joshi, the re- 
presentative of Indian laboiii, and othei laboui 
niemljerhin the House TIk* L'gislativi* Assembly 
however, passed Sii Ilonii Mody’s amendment 
but when the Bill as passed bv flu* L(*gislatlve 
Assembly went to the* Council of Stati* that bo<iy 
amended tins dause by jiermitting a deduction 
of only eight davs’ wages on this account The 
Act was finally passed on the J8th Apnl 1936 and 
it is thought that it will be bioiighl' into o|H*iaiion 
with effect from the* 1st Januaiv 1937 Tlio 
more impoitant piovisions ot tlie I’ajment of 
Wages Act are as follows — 

(a) Scope of Application ~ Tlie Act W'lll in the 
liikt instance, ajipB to fac Ioik's and iailwa\s but 
loi»l Govei niiients are cmpow'(*ied to cxh'iid It to 
tramway oi inotoi omnibus seivici'S, docks, 
whaives oi jetlu's, inland steamei M*ssels , 
mines, quariies oi oil-fields, jdantation*' , ami 
any oth(*r class of woi kshops oi establishments 
in which aiticles aie piodiu'cd, adajited or 
manufaetuied with a vi(*w to then use, tianspoit 
oi sale. 

{b) Waffci — ‘ Wages ’ have b(*en defined to 
include bonuses and any sums jiavable to an 
einploycd person by leason «»t tlu* termination 
ot Ills employm(*nt {eg , iiotwe i>u\) but will 
not include tiavelliug allowances, emplo>ecs’ 
contiibutions to piovident tiimis, giatuitics 
pavable on disehaige, or the value of anv housing 
aecomniodation oi s(*i vices reiideicd to the 
woikei by his employer. 

(c) Wage Permlff , — No wagi* jx'iiod shall 
exwctl one month (Amend luents moved by 
laljom members to lediici* this to a W‘*ek and a 
fortnight wen* defeat.i*d), and all w'ag<*s arc 
leqmied to be paid in coin and/oi ( uiiciic> notes. 

{d) Turn’ of Pagment - The wages ot all 
peisons eniploV(*d in eonc(*ins (*uiploMng less 
tiiau one thousand jx'isonsaie to be jiinl before 
the expiry of the seventh da\ ultei the last day 
ot the wage jieiiotl in iespe« t ot which the wages 
aie iiavuble and in (*stablishnu*nts employing 
moie than one thousand pi*isons before the 
expiry of the tenth day Wheie emjjloyineiit is 
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terminated by the employer, all due wanes arc 
required to 1^ paid before the expiry of the 
second workinn day following tliat on which the 
employment is terminated, 

(e) Permissible Deductions . — ^Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over payments of wages, for incometax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
Ooveriior-G<*neral in Council or a local Govern- 
ment may, by general or special order, authorise 

(/) Fines. — No fines are to be imposed on 
children, t.e., jiersons lielow the age of fifteen 
years, ^o fines may be imposed save in rcs- 
I)ect of such acts or omissions as liave been exhibi- 
ted in notic(*s which liave roexjived the approval 
of the local Government or of an authority which 
a local Government may prescribe in the matter 
and unless tlic person who is fined has licen given 
an opportunity of showing la-use against the 
fine. 'J’he total amount of flues which may lie 
imposed on any iJcrson dining any wage period 
siiall not exwed iialf an anna m the ru|)ee of 
wages for that wage iieriod and no flue (»n be 
recovered in instalni(*nts oi after the expiry of 60 
(lays from the day on wiiudi it was im)K)sed 
All fines aie to lie re<‘orde<i in pres<;rilM*d registers 
and all lealisatioiisfroni fines arc to bo cxiiended 
on objects iieuelicial to tlic workers Local 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in CKuniection with most of tliese matters. 

(V) Deductions for Absence from Duty . — 
Deductions from wages for jieriod of absence 
from duty should lie pro rata and should not 
liear a larger pioportion than the iX'riod of 
absence beais to tlie i»eriod of duty (» e , if the 
wage 18 Hs U7 for 27 working da\ s the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be more than lls 7) , 
provided that ** subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by the local Government if ten or more 


employed persons acting in concert absent them- 
selves without due notice (tliat is to say without 
giving tlie notice which they arc required to give 
either expressly by their contracts of employment 
or impliedly by the terms of their sei vice) and 
without reasonable cause, such deduction from 
any such person may include such amount not 
exceeding his wages for eight days as may by any 
such contract or terms be due to the employer 
in lieu of due notice.** 

(h) Deductions for Recovery of Advances . — 
llecovery of an advance of money given before 
employment licgan shall be made from the first 
payment of wages in resjxict of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery shall lie made on such 
advances given for travelling expenses; and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned shall lie suliject to rules to be made by 
so local Governments, 

(i) Contracting-Out — No contracting-out is 
Iiermitted. 

(j) Procedure — liOial (iovernments are 
emiKiweriHl to appoint (-ommlssioncrs for 
Workmen’s (‘ompcnsation or any other persons 
with judidai experience as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for main lous or vexatious 
claims Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaixirate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
offences against the Act. 

(A') A Inspectors of factories 
are to he responsiiile for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
jKiwers are reserved to the Governor Geeneral 
in Council and to local Governments to appoint 
such other persons as they think fit to bo inspec- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways. 

This concludes our historical survey of the 
growth of the Labour Problem in India In 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
in connection with jiayment of wages has been 
dealt with as exliaustively as space permitted. 
We now jiroceed to deal more briefly with other 
important phases connected with labour in 
India. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial countries of the world. As such 
she is entitled to a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Ofllee of the Hritish Government 
for the substantiation of India’s claims as such 
the tollowing figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country — 

“ Twenty-eight million agricultural 
w'orkers excluding peasant proprietors , 
141,000 maritime workers, lascars, etc., 
a figure second only to that ot the United 
Kingdom; over twenty million workers 
111 industry, including cottage industries, 
mines and transiKirt ; railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the United States of America.** j 


The figures for the 1931 population census 
show that the number of agricultural workers 
has increased to nearly thirty-one and a half 
millions. This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenants (34 
millions), landlords (over three millions) and 
* others *(six and a half millions). The number 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, 
trade, transport and mines amounts to twenty- 
six millions. Domestic servants number eleven 
millions These figures, at the best, must be 
considered as estimates, because even to-day 
no reliable statistics are available in India to 
show approximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
in India The statistics contained in the annual 
administration reports for factories and mines 
show the numliers of persons employed in 
factories and mines which are subject to the 
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control of the Factories and Mines Acts. As 
far as factories are concerned, it is known that 
there arc thousands of small factories in India 
which are not subjet't to any control and no 
statistics are therefore availfible to show the 
numbers employed in such (Hincerns. All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
year and the numbers employed in such factories i 


With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ‘ factory ' more existing factories come 
under control and are therefore included in 
the statistics but such expansions only occurred 
in the years immediately following the iiassing 
of the 1891, 1911 and 1922 Acts Subject to 
these provisos, the following figures show the 
growth of the factory population in India during 
the last forty years. 


Factory Statistics, 1894-1934. 


Year 

Number 

of 

factories 

Average daily number employed 

Men. 

Women. j 

Children. 

Total. 

1894 

815 

275,806 

53,127 

20,877 

349,810 

1898 

1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,532 

422,729 

1902 

1,533 

424,375 

85,882 

31,377 

541,634 

1906 

1,855 

546,693 

102,796 

41,223 

690,712 

1910 

2,359 

624,945 

115,540 

52,026 

792,511 

1914 

2,936 

746,773 

144,157 

60,043 

950,973 

1918 

3,436 

897,469 

161,343 

64,110 

1,122,922 

1922 

5,144 

1 ,086,457 

206,887 

67,628 

1,361,002 

1926 

7,251 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1930 

8,148 

1,235,425 

254,905 

37,972 

1,528,302 

1934 

8,658 

1,248,009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487,231 


Several interesting deductions can be drawn 
troiu the figures given in the above table. The 
most striking feature of these figures is that 
•I 11 hough the total number of factories rose by 
loore than 500 between 1930 and 1934, the total 
'*1 the average daily number employed in all 
Metones during the same iieriod fell by over 
•oitv thousand. This is due partly to the 
mtrodiution ofrational or more efficient methods 
•1 work The average daily number of children 
' mployed in factories shows a steady fall since 
' This 18 due to stricter administration and 

16 


better inspection and certification after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922 As against 
67,628 children employed in 5,144 factories 
in that year, the number employed in 8,658 
factories in 1934 fell to 18,362 It is noteworthy 
that the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should be employed in any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1934 by provinces and age and sex 
groups. 
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Detailed Factory Statietics for 1 934 . 


Province. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Average daily number of persons employed. 

1 Men. 

Women 

Children. 

Total. 

Madras 

1,653 

103,272 

37,195 

6,312 

146,779 

Bombay 

1,678 

307,743 

65,943 

2,147 

375,833 

Bengal 

1,535 

418,618 

56,981 

3,789 

479,388 

United Provinces . . 

477 

120,216 

5,383 

387 

125,986 

Punjab 

598 

46,556 

7,256 ! 

515 

54,327 

Burma 

950 

77,693 

11,285 

217 

89,095 

Bihar and Orissa 

307 

72,430 

5,540 

254 

78,224 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

726 

40,416 

19,624 

463 

60,503 

Assam 

691 

32,022 

9,792 

3,961 

45,775 

North West Frontier 
Province 

24 

1,099 



1,099 

Baluchistan 

16 

' 2,250 


82 

2,332 

AJmer-Merwara . . 

36 

11,302 

891 

83 

12,336 

Delhi 

46 

12,655 

204 

101 

12,960 

Bangalore and Coorg 

21 

1,777 

766 

51 

2,594 

Total . . 

8,658 

1,248,009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487,231 


The annual alMiidla repoits ^Ive detailed 
flKiire8 of numbeis employed, by age and sex 
groups, only for eotton spinning and weaving 
mills and for jute nulls and not foi the othei 
industries It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries 
It is Interesting, however, to observe tliat of 
the total numbers employed as given in the above 
table, 321,381 men, 56,734 women and 6,950 
children were employed in cotton mills and 
224,056 men, 38,648 women and 1,035 clilldren 
were employed in jute mills. Out of the total 
number of 385,065 persons employed in all cotton 
mills m India, 245,900 or nearly 65 jier cent were ! 
employed in cotton mills in the lk)mi)ay Tre- 
sidency and out of a total numlier of 263,739, j 
persons employed in all jute mills m India,; 


251 ,741 or over 05 per ex'nt were employed in 
jute mills in Ilcngal The next most important 
factory industiy is that of “engineering" 
This group coveis engineering concerns proper, 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
factories, line woodwoik factories and saw 
mills, etc , and it covers lietween 25 to 30 per 
cent of the total number employed in all 
factories. 

MINING STATISTICS. 

The collection of full statistics with regard 
to the number of persons employed in mines 
in India dates from 1924, that is to say, after 
the passing of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 The 
following table contains the statistics for the 
period 1924-1934 .— 
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Mining Statistics, 1924-1934. 


Year 


Total number of 
mines which came 
under the Act. 


JNumDor 01 persons employed. 


Underground and 
open workings Above ground. 


1924 

1,804 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

1,897 

189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1,992 

196,341 

72,949 

269,290 

1928 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 

191,915 

69,752 

261,667 

1931 

1,471 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

151,924 

52,734 

204,658 

1933 

1,424 

153,942 

52,565 

206,507 

1934 

1,675 

170,820 

.58,561 

229,381 


Total 


MIGRATION. 

’’I'he principal occupation of India being 
agriculture there are naturally no laige 
movements of population from one part to 
another Where the migration llgures are high 
it IS generally in the small units Thus, Delhi 
lias 41 i)er cent, of immigrants and Ajniere- 
Merwara 19 per cent, while Ajinere City itself 
has as many immigrants as natives. Imnugia- 
tion influences the population of India very 
little The 1931 densus shows only 730,562 
liersons as born outside the countiy as against 
603,526 in 1921 'J’he total emigration from the 
country is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921-1931 The most important iiitcr- 
I>iovincial streams of migration are those between 
Assam and the other provinces m India, parti- 
nilarly Madras and Bihar and Orissa. At the 
hist densiis, Assam showed a net gam of neaily 
•I million and a quarter due largely to the influx 
ol imigrant labour on plantations The greatest 
loss was shown by Bihar and Orissa which 
‘'Uffered to the extent of 1,291,567 persons As 
between British India and the Native States, 
the tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
mto British India but the position during the 
decade 1921-1931 was leversed. The most 
striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaner 
^tate which showed a net gain of 161,303 

Internal migration is of six kinds : 

( I ) casual involving minor movements lietwecn 
iiciglibourlng villages , (2) temporary due to 
h mands for labour on canals, railway construc- 
;ion, public works, etc and to pilgrimages and 
‘ , (3) penodiK caused by recurring seasonal 

♦"inands , ( 4 ) semi-permanent where pfu ‘-ons 

ho, although maintaining constant contact 
' itii their homes seek employment in industry , 

' 0 permanent where migrants leave one place 


for anothei for gootl , and (6) daily necessitated 
by bazaars and employment at a walking distance 
from home The Punjab and Delhi furnish 
the licst examples of casual migration Periodic 
migration is particularly heavy at harvest time 
and also at the changes of the seasons when 
traders, herdsmen, graziers and labourers from 
Kabul, Baluchistan, Kashmir and the hills move 
down to the plains during winter 

As far as labour is concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to be found in Assam and the greatest 
immobility in Biliar and Orissa where 959 out 
of every 1,000 persons in the province in 1931 
v/ere born therein The emigration of laboui 
trom Madras is mainly overseas iiarticularly to 
Malaya but recruiting of Indian labour for 
IVIalaya was stopped in 1930. None-the-less 
considerably over half a million Indians were 
found in that country in 1931 As far as the 
main industrial cities are concerned, Bombay 
draws the bulk of its labour from Itatnagiri and 
the Konkan , Calcutta draws an appreciable part 
from Bihar and Orissa and the greater part of 
tile pardeshi labour in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills comes from the United Provinces. 

METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 

One of the most difficult problems connected 
with industrial labour in India is the method 
followed for its recruitment Minor variations 
in the method may be lound as between industry 
and industry but the cardinal principle is the 
same in all industries, and that is, recruitment 
through the medium of a recruiting agent, a 
sardar, a mukkadam or a joblier In the first 
introductory paragraphs of this note several 
references were inadt* to the* agricultural charac- 
ter and outl(K)k of the workpt-ople emidoyed in 
Indian industries, to their ignorance and il- 
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literacy and to tlieir inherent attachment to 
their village honiee and life. Keference was 
also made to the want of a stable labour force 
in industrial towns in India. Over and above 
all this, the Indian industrial labourer is, 
inherently, extremely c-onservative Poverty 
and indebtedness may force him from his village 
to look for work but they will not force him to 
accept any work that may l)e offering among 
entire strangers. It will therefore lie found ; 
that almost all Industrial units in India are 
manned by groups of workpeople from the same 
or surrounding villages — by groups who know 
all the others in the group and who they feel 
will look after them in the event of any trouble 
or serious illness A first exodus from a village 
is seldom a solitary one. It is almost invariably 
in liands collected by recruiting agents or 
joiiliers — old hands who liave a degree of intel- 
ligence above that of their fellows and who 
know all the tricks of the game In most 
cases the agent or jobber is armed by his 
employer with sufficient funds to give advances 
to a recruit in order to help him to clear a press- 
ing debt or to buy a recruit from his family by 
helping it with small funds for ceremonial 
exjxmditure In some cases the recruiting 
agent launches on this expenditure himself in 
the hope* that the recurring payments which he 
will r»‘ceive from the recruit whom he succeeds 
in placing in employment will double or treble 
his original outlay. 

The methods by which the Jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary 
Tt 18 reported that in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much per head. In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he pays liis men and retains the balance himself 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries. Becruit- 
ment through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province. 

The method of recruitment which has justi 
lieen described is not bad in itself. In many I 
cases it appears to be the only way which an 
employer (»n adopt The trouble with it, | 
however, is the abuses with which it is wrapped 
up. One can understand a jobber holding a I 
considerable controlling influence over the | 
men whom he recruits, and one can also forgive 
him for accepting occasional gifts in cash as 
tokens of gratitude from the men whom hej 
has placed in employment, but the matter does 
not rest here The jobber is known to be an 
exceedingly corrupt creature who not only 
bleeds the persons whom he recruits by demand- 
ing from them recurring cash payments from 
every wage, but who also wields a considerable 
Influence over his employer by threatening to 
withhold his labour in the event of his not 
receiving satisfaction. In Ahmedabad, a 
system is common whereby a jobber takes 
over a number of looms in a mill, mans them 
with men whom he feeds and houses, and 
himself collects all their piece rate earnings 
less the value of the material damaged in the 
process of manufacture which is handed over 
to him. The Jobber has his own fent shops 
in the city for the sale of the damaged cloth 
and it is estimated that in several such cases his 
income amounts to many hundreds of rupees 
per month. 


The system of recruitment followed in the 
case of the better paid and the more skilled jobs 
— especially in the engineering industry and on 
railways — is different. Here also, recommenda- 
tion by a foreman or a headman is an important 
factor but in most cases the recruitment is 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the spot. On railways, 
a contract for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The terms 
of these contracts vary according to the types 
of apprenticeship The periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to five years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentujes are trained 
As far as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
worker 18 concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
employment have got into the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in the mornings in the 
hope of securing substitute employnient or of 
getting into a permanent vaijancy This 
labour is somewliat independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
I good graces in order to continue in the einidoy- 
inent which they have secured 

Bxistmg methods of recruitment in Indian 
industries have received general condemnation 
on all sides and the Royal Comndssion on Indian 
Ijabour have devoted much space in their 
report to this question For the guifiance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
rcommendations — 

(а) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour , 

(б) Whenever the scale of a factory iXTinits 
it a labour officer should be appointed diiectly 
under the general manager His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discharge, 

(f) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole time labour officer, the manager oi 
some responsible officer should retain comiilete 
control over engagements and dismissals, 

(d) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery, 

(c) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
Bujieryision , 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for deflnite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the pro^r time 
they will be able to resume their old work 
henever x>ossiblc an allowance should be given 
I to the worker who goes on leave after approved 
I service 

In pursuance of the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter, several large 
organisations in India have appointed special 
labour officers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the labour force and from sucii 
reports as are available it is gathered that tlie 
system wherever introduced has been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore be 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
officers will be more widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, in anticipation of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated mills in January 1930 to introduce 
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wherever possible, a policy of direct recruitment 
of labour instead of the existing practice of 
recruitment through jobbers. They also re- 
commended the introduction of a system of 
granting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker’s service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men It is understood, 
however, that little action has been taken on 
these recxjininendations, but Messrs K 1> 
Sassoon and Comimny, biinited, in 1033, intio- 
duced a systtiin of decisualisatlon in connection 
with their substitute labour foi the eleven mills 
which they control in llombay <Uty Kach 
mill makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men which it is likely to engage 
during the month and issues employment caids 
to the required numlicr 'F’hese men present 
themselves at the gates of their resiiective 
mills every morning and substitutes are engageil 
only from such men as have had these employ- 
ment cards issued to them. 

RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 

One of the earliest pieces of laboiii legislation 
in India was the Assam Tiabour and Kniigratioii 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement ot 
indentured labour for the tea plantations m 
that province Owing to altciing conditions, 
it had not been possible for many yeais to 
subject plantation workers to jieiial contiacts 
and although several attempts liad been made 
to improve the law bv amendnumts of the mam 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and l)y the issue of 
1 ulcs and regulations, these proved to lie aliortive 
and ineffective and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused I'he whole (jnestion was 
^ub]ccted to a thorough examination i>v the* 
Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments in 1923-28 and by the Ho\al Oommission 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30. The (lommission 
lecommended tliat the existing legislation sliould 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
juovide (a) that no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except througli a <lepot 
maintained eitliei by the tea industry oi by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
the local Government ; (b) that the Govern- 

ment of India should have power to fianie 
rules regarding transit ai rangements, in jiaiti- 
r'ular lor the la\ing down ot certain prescriiied 
routes to Assam and for the maintenamv of 
depots at necessary intervals , (r) that 

tile power conferred by section 3 of tlie 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
< ular localities should be witlidrawn immediately, 
id) tliat the existing Assam Labour Boanl 
''liould be abolished and that in its place 
(Xmtroller of Immigrants in Assam should Is* 
appointed to look after the interests of emi- 
wiants from other piovinces , (e) tliat every 
iiiture assisted emigrant to an Assam tea gaiden 
-hould haye the right after the fiist three yeais 

lie repatriated at his employer’s expimse, 
and that the Controller should be empowered 

lepatriate a garden worker at the exjiense 
d the employer within one year of his arrival 
it 18 found necessary on the ground of health, 
'nsiutability of the work to his personal capai ity 
' for other sufliclent reason, and (/) tint m 


the event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govern- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of licensed qarden-sirdars and 
licensed recruiters The Government of India 
implemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant labour Act which was 
iwissed in Septeml)c*r 1932 and brought into 
effect from the 1st April 1933. 

THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 

The first object of this Act is to make it possi- 
ble, on tlie one liand, to exercise all the control 
over the lecruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and reipiired by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants ; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no rt‘strictions are imposed 
which are not justified. Ixieal Governments 
are empoweied, subject to tlio control of the 
flovernment of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter 111) 
or ovei both theii recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters Jli 
and IV) Employers are prevented from re- 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
garde n-ktrdars or licensed recruiters it is made 
unlawful to assist pt^rsons under 16 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by theii parents or 
guardians Kull effect was given to the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations regarding re- 
imtriation (sections 7 to 11) and it is further 
piovidcd tliat where an employer fails to make 
all the nec(‘ssarv arrangeiuimts foi the lepatria- 
tion of a woi ker witliin fifteen days from the date 
on which a light of repatiiation arises to an 
emigrant labourer the Conti oiler may direct 
the emplovei to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to j)a\ iiim such compensation as 
may be prescriiied witliin such period as the 
Conti oiler may fix (sections 13 and 15). Section 
3 of the Act makes provision foi the appointment 
of a (Jonti oiler of Emigrants with some staff and 
possibly one oi more Deputy Controllers for 
supervising the general administration of the 
system wliicii the Act seeks to establish The 
charges foi tins estalilislinient are to be met from 
an annual cess cilled the Emigrant I^abour 
Cess which is to be levied at such rate not exc.eed- 
ing Its 9 pf‘r emigrant as the Governor- General 
may determine for each yeai ot levy 'I’he 
provisions of this Act were intmided, in the first 
instance, to apply only to emigration for work on 
tea plantations in eight specified districts in 
Assam, Init power is retained to extend its appli- 
cation to otht*r mdustiies and to other districts 
in Assam it necessary 

Statistics and information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and wages of labourers working on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in { he Annual 
Administration Reports on the working of the 
Assnm Laliour Board until 1933 and of the 
(’ontroller of Emigrants after 1934 

LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS. 

The conditions of employment of labour in 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1935, The Act of 1923 which came into force 
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from the Ist July 1924 replaced the earlier enact- 
ment of 1901 The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
sions designed to secure safety in mines and it 
provided for the maintenance of an inspectinf? 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescriljed maximum limits of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers. No limits were pres- 
cribed for daily hours. As some mining manage- 
ments preferred to have longer week ends off and 
others to work their mines by shifts, the maxi- 
mum weekly hours were crowded into as few 
days as possible and excessive daily hours con- 
tinued to be worked There were consequently 
1 iisistent demands from the representatives of the 
miners for the fixation of a daily limit and the 
Government of India therefore introduced a Bill 
in the legislative Assembly in Marcih 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of daily hours at twelve. There 
was a considerable body of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day and this was also 
the opinion of a minority of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the liill. The 
majority of the Committee, however, adhered 
to the principle of a twelve-hour shift as pro- 
posed in the Bill but agreed that an eight-hour 
shift should Ik? gradually worked up to and they 
recommended a ro-examination of the whole 
question after the new provisions liad been in 
operation for a period of three years A daily 
limit of 12 hours was thus imposed l^y the Amend- 
ing Act of 1928 which was brought into effect 
from 1st April 1930. 

The Royal Commission on Indian TAbour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee 
A minority of the Commission advoaited an 8- 
hoiir day while the majority favoured a 12-hour I 
day but they suggested that weekly hours above- 
ground shouhl be reduced to 54 In the 

meanwhile, the Fitteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concorning hours of work in c-oal 
mines, framed solely with reference to conditions 
in European countries, and tliis (Convention pres- 
cribed tliat the hours of work should be limited 
to 7f per day in underground coal mines and to 
8 hoiu*8 a day and 48 houis a week in open coal 
mines. The Convention was placed before the 
Legislative Assembly on the 24th February and 
before the Council of State on the 22nd March 
1932 and resolutions were adopted by both 
cliambers to the effect that Government should 
re-examine the whole position. Tlie Government 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all 
local Governments and on receipt of their replies 
introduced a Bill in tlic Legislative Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1935 for a further limitation 
in mining hours. It was passed in the same 
session and was brought into effect from the 1st 
October 1935 The main provisions of the 1935 
Amending Act are as follows — 


(a) No person is to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days m any one week. 

(5) No person employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 54 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any such jierson are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours. 

(c) The periods of work of a person 
employed belowground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time ho leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 
ground is carried on by a system of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be the same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surfatjc 

id) The empoloyment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited. 

(e) Accidents which cause bodily injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner. 

PROHIBITION OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 

The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 290) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th Marc.h 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman under- 
ground m the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Oentral Frovinces and the salt 
mines in the Bunjal) with effect from the 1st 
July 1939 and in all other mines with effect 
from the 1st July 1929 As the summary ex- 
clusion of women in the main coal fields would 
have resulted m a very serious dislocation m 
the industry, a primijile of gradualness was 
laid down and it was jircscribed that in mines 
in certain provinces women may still be employed 
underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women so employed at any 
time in any mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage of the total number of 
both men and women employed underground. 
The annual dei-rease was to be 3 per cent in 
coal and 4 per cent, in salt mines. The number 
of females employed underground in mines since 
1929 have been as follows : 

1929-24,089 , 1930-18.684 ; 1931-16,841 , 

1932-14,711 , 1933-12,799 ; and 1934-11,193, 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDmONS OF EMPLOYMENT, 


If one is asked what is the most remarkable 
feature in Indian industry the unhesitating 
answer would be, ‘ the existence of a bewildering 
variety of conditions of work and employment.’ 
These vary widely not only between industry 


and industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same industry 
land in the same centre. One would imagine 
that it should be possible to find some standard - 
lisatlon of conditions in units which are under 
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the same administration such as in (jovcrnment 
railways which are under the control of the 
Kailway Board, or, in concerns of a type which 
are atllliated to a larjje and intlucntial asso- 
ciation such as m textile mills which are members 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay If 
a similarity of conditions is to be found m 
two or more units this would be due more to 
coincidence than to intention The assertion 
of individuality and a strong dislike of change 
are the keynotes to the proper understanding 
of the lack of standardisation in industrial 
conditions in India, and old customs die hard 
To attemiit an adequate description of condi- 
tions of work and employment under the thirty 
odd heads into which this chapter is divided 
lor each of the scores of industries whidi exist 
in India would require space greater than that 
given to all the subjects whicli have been 
dealt with in this volume The situation is 
farther complicated by the fact that conditions 
^ ary widely between organised and unorganised 
concerns and also as between concerns conduct- 
ed on the one hand by (tovernment, local and 
])Ublic bodies and on the othei by private indivi- 
duals and comx)ani(‘s At the best, therelore, 
it can only be iKissildc to give liroad generali- 
sations for the more important industries and 
indications as to where further information 
can be found As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, we may at once state that tlie rei»ort 
of the Iloyal Coiniiussion on Indian Labour 
and the various ajipcuidic’es to that report 
containing the oral and written evid(‘nc*e of the 
(iovernment of India, the Kailway Board, the 
various provincial (ioverumcuits and other 
iiodies and persons contain a great deal of in- 
formation on a host of subjects The descTip- 
tinns of the c’onditions cxistcuit in 1928-2t) 
which arc contained in this rejHirt are, how- 
ever, somewhat out of date As far as condi- 
tions in fac’tones are c'oncerncd, the various 
proMiicial annual factory administration repoits 
and the summaries annually compiled by the 
(lovernment of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc Information on conditions in Indian 
mines is contaiiu'd in the annual all- India 
mines adralmstration reports The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
c'mployinent is, however, contained in the senes 
of admirable reports pui)lish(*d iiy the Oovern- 
ment of Bombay in conimction wdth the 
General Wage Lensus couduc’ted by the Boiuliay 
Labour ()ttic*ci m all the perennial factories 
of the Bombay Prcsidcnc*y in 11)34 It is true 
that tliesc rejwirts are of a somewhat limited 
( haracter in so far as territory is concerned, 
i>ut owing to the existeiic-e of innuinc»rable 
variations, the reiiorts are fully indicative* of 
< onditions in the whole of India At the moment 
f»f writing, tw'o reports covering the engineering 
‘Uid printing industries have been puidished 
Lut it IS expected that the remaining reports 
for all other industries will be available before 
)lie next edition of the Indian Year Book is 
^eady for publication. 

HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing restrictions in hours of work m 
Victories and mines subject to the Indian 
'’’actories and Mines Acts have been described 
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in the sections dealing with those Acts. Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to If) per day and 54 per week and in 
seasonal fac’tnnes to 11 per day and 60 per 
week. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a uniform 9 hour day except 
in a few concerns w^hich work a 9| or 10 hour 
day trom Mondays to Fridays and a 51 hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays In the jute Industry, 
an agreement which had been reached between 
the .lute Mills’ Association and outside mills to 
work a uniform 40 hour week in order to restrict 
production c*ame to an end on the 3 1st March 
1936 All jute mills were to lie free to work 
a 54 hour week as from the 1st April 1936 but 
at the moment of writing it is understood 
that the majority of the mills work a 45 hour 
week on the basis of a uniform 9 hours day for 
live days in the week. All the dockyards, many 
of the laiger engineering and almost all the 
railway workshops work a 48 hour week but 
the daily hours vary according to the number 
ot hours w'orkc*d on a short Satin day. The 
hours in most of tlie mechanic shops of 
textile mills and lu the largc*r iion-c*ngineering 
fattories are usually half an hour to an hour 
less than those lor proc ess workers and approxi- 
mate more closely to those in large engineering 
jilants Faetones engaged in the production 
of metalware, howc‘vc*r, woik the full number 
of hours jieimi'-sible uiulc*r the Factories Act 
as also do oil and sugar mills Almost all sea- 
sonal lac'tories work a umtorm 1 0 hour day for 
all the days in the we(‘k c'xcejit on the tompul- 
sorv rest clay which is not always on a Sunday 
esjwciallv in tl e districts whc*re factory owners 
endc*avour, as tar as possible, to elose on the 
loc*al bazzar day The daily hours of work 
undeigiound in mines average nine per day 
foi SIX days in the wcu'k In all cases where 
continuous production is nc'cessary such as in 
c‘lc‘ctruily geueratiiig plants and certain water 
pumping .stations, work is arrangc'd on a system 
of tliree sliifts — the ditferent sliifts changing 
over every week or fortnight The change-over 
IS so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
]>c*riod of at lc*aht twenty-four continuous hours 
once in one wec>k 

As far as railways aie coiieeined, hours of work 
111 railway woikshops aie conti oiled by the 
Indian Fac;toncs Act Most of the larger running 
sheds have also rc‘c*ently bc*en cJassilled as facto- 
ric*s and work in these large shc*ds is arranged on 
the iiasis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds when* work is of a fairly 
Intel mittent chaxacter, svstc'iiis of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain As far as the hours 
of work of other classes or Kailway servants 
are conevined. the Indian llailways i\ct, 1890, 
was so amended in 1929 as to empower the 
Governor-tJeueial m Council to make rules for 
the limitation of houis of woik of and of grants 
of jicriodical rests to certain classes of railway 
servants Under the new powers, the Kailway 
Servants Hours of Employnic'iit llules, 1931, 
were promulgated and put into effect These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent chaiacter Persons in positions of 
supervision and management or who are already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
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BtaffH and watchinoii , waternu*n, swerpc'FH 
and Kaiekeopprh whoKo work ih Vwth intpiiiilttont 
and of a sin-ciallv light chaiartor are exeliidcd 
from the oiK*ration of theinles. 

There is at prewnt no legal restrietion on the 
hours of work of dock laboiirc'rh in India and the 
B,oyal (tonindssion wlio examined the question 
reeoniineiided that the normal dail> hours 
preserilied by law Hhf)uJd lie fixed at nine and 
that overtime should Ik* allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hoiiis on any one day, 
overtime lx*ing iiaid for at .‘{3^ iK*r e(‘nt ovei 
ordinary rates On cireulation of these pio- 
posals by the Government of India, most pro- 
vineial Governments weie of opinion tliat under 
the existing oiganisation of dock lafiour In India 
legislation for the eoiitrol of hours was not 
praetieatrle owing lo the insurinonnf/afrle diffi- 
eulties wfiir*h would 1 m* exiM*i lenei'd in eiiforee- 
ment The authority of the Katadu Poit 
were thereuiKui ad vised to tr y out an irnprovisisl 
rnethml of deeasualisation whieli would involve 
registration of all do(*k workeis 3’he pri'scrit 
hours of work of stev<‘dore laboiii vary In'tween 
ninri to twelve per day 

As far as tlie industries not siHH*ifieally dealt 
with heie are eonex'rned, the hours of work in 
the easr* of (5(*rtain individual units may, by the 
standards ol to-dav, Ik* eonsideied excessive but 
the existing regulation of the liours of a large 
IKsroentage of industrial labom in India has had 
a very salutary eft('(5t in bringing alrout a general 
reduction to mon* normal standaids in tin* 
irase of the non-regulat(*d industiies and eoneerns 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 

I'he (jiiestion of alloM'ing indnstiial woikeis 
the right of liaviiig annual holidays with pav 
has lecentlv iH'Oonie of international iut-t*iest 
owing to the nineteenth session of the Inter- 
national J^ahour Goiiterenex* held iii June 19t'i 
liavlng decided to placA* t he subject oh the agenda 
ot the twentieth sesMon for a second and iiiial 
discussion. In India, hoiidays witii yiay are 
eufoyed oulv i»\ a veiv small iK*re<*ntage of tin* 
yKipulatlon , imt. owing to tlie pieiKindeiamv, 
in mwulHTsempIoved ol the woi kriicn in (hnern- 
inent and rahway tiiitorUs v\nd \u ttu iaetoTu*^ 
owned i>y local IkkIIcs and puldlc 

ntllifv companies, the engineer mg lndllslr^ m 
India easily ontstnp** all oilier indii'^tiies in fh«* 
Jeavu with* piiv pri\ lieges which are enjoy e<l 
by its workers. 'I’he leave lules ot different 
aiiniinistrations vary w'idely, and diffeieiit sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different clasH(*s 
of employees of the same admiiiKstration but 
also for the same or similar types of employ'ees, 
according to the dates when they first yoined 
service 

All permanent monthly rated employees m 
Government factoiies in all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay — m tlie case of the cciMX'rns 
under the Governnitmt of India, aerording to the 
Fundamental Kules , and tor the factories owned 
and controlled by the local Goveinmeiits accord- 
ing to the (Uvil ServKK) llcgulatioiis in force 
at the time in the different jrroviuecs Daily 
rated employees and certain categories of menials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by siH*eial 
orders suited to each case. The leave rules 
which were in operation up to a few years ago! 
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liave, in many provinces, ireen regarded as too 
liberal and tot new entrants substantial changes 
have lieen made with the result that different 
systems are in opciration for different classes of 
Government employees acicording to the dates 
when they first joined service*. Leave with 
pay' to pf*rinaiient monthly rated industrial 
employees of Government is granted in terms 
of ordinary earned leiive on average pay oi 
double the periotl on half average pay, ‘ not due ' 
leave on halt average pay and easiial leave. All 
leave other than on medical eA*rtifleate must be 
“earned”, and the maximum ])priod of con- 
tinuous leave that may ire enjoyed at any one 
tinu; is limifed, in the ease of ordinary leave on 
average pav np to four months aecoiding to 
tile date* on wliieli a Government einploNce 
lli.st joined service , and, in the easr* of leave on 
iiiKlical cerfifleatr*, iij) to eight montlis. Gasiial 
leave is intended to meet cases of short absences 
from dut\ According to the rules which aie 
III o]K‘iation at piesent, the minimum period 
ot leave witli jiav wliieli can lie earned bv all 
IvrniHTH'nt Goveinnieiit servants is more tliaii 
one month foi everv eleven months of duty plus 
ten to twentv da\ s edsiial leave in e vei v calendar 
\eai To cite an examiik* of siK'Cial leave rules 
for e(*itaiii eafegories, reteienee may lx* made 
to daily rated workmen and pieiv workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Aimy 
Delia? fluent of tin* (fovernment of India who 
since 1031 get 10, l.'i or 20 days leave with pay 
eveiv veai aeeonimg to wliethei they have put 
in tliiee to tr*n, ten to twenty oi over twenty 
vcais’ seiviee 

Tin* l(*ave rules for lailway workshopnien wlio 
joined lM‘foi‘(‘ the 1st Septeinlier 1028 vary not 
only iH'twecu lailway and railway but also 
according to the dates wh(‘n the men were first 
»*ngaged As far as the workmen who joined 
after Ut *S»*i)tembrr 1928 aie eonecnied, ail 
imlwav sy'stoms apjiea? to have accepted tlie 
lirineijile of a staiidtudisation ot conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Array 
Deimrlment lAia\e rules for those employees 
w’lio joined iK*tore tiu* date mentioned arc more 
lilHTul Om* l)lg torn i>an\ -owned railway grants 
lltWn da>s easiial lea^e in a calendar year plus 
Kiuplre Da\ and King’s hirthdai or am 17 

paid liolKlaVb ui addition to the above privileges 
to ail workshop eniploxees irrespective of a 
qiialifMiig minimum iktUmI of serMte 

'rile iiiformatiou eollect<ed ou the queRtlon 
of leave with pay by the Government of l^nihay 
for the purjxiseb of its General Wage Census 
in pi'rpniiial factories in the Bombay Vrcsldenty 
shower! that out of 221 engineeriug concerns 
in the Presidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly 60 per ci'iit of the total nnmlier 
employed grant leave with pay to most of their 
workers and tliat another 16 employing 6,800 
workers or 14 09 jicr cent, employed in the 
industry grant leave with pay to certain cate- 
gories only. 

In cotton textile and jute mills e.ertain cate- 
gories ol workmen on the mechanical and sub- 
ordinate suiiervisory estaiillshments are granted 
varying periods of leave in most units Leave 
with pay to workmen is granted by a few large 
corjiorations such as the Burma Shell Corporation , 
General Motors (Inda), Ltd., and the Tata Hydro 
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Electric and Power Companies, etc. Taking 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it would 
I)erhaps not be incorrect to say that barely ten 
per cent, enjoy leave with pay privileges. 

PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 

Wage rates in the industrial countries of the 
West are mostly based upon imion rates*— accept- 
ed both by employers and employees — trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or c>onciliation 
boards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganised 
industries where association of workmen is weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards In India, 
none of these methoils of wage fixation obtain 
and the employer is more or less free to fix any 
wages which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospi'Ctive workman. The labour 
costs in all Uovernment and railway concerns 
and in the establishments run by loiial or imblic 
bodies, however, have to be accuratidy budgeteil 
for and in such concerns wage rates are fixed 
Each occupation is divided into a mimlier of 
grades or classes and the numbei of posts in 
each grade is fixed , but the Iwsis ol grading vanes 
widely between the different admiuistrations 
Promotion from a lower grade to a highei usually 
depends both upon merit and the passing of 
trade tests and is not automatic The rates 
for the different grades are deteririmcd by 
“professional offttieih” as in the case of His 
Hajesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard or on infor- 
mation published by Government departments 
of industries and labour In privately owned 
concerns, the governing factors in wage fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of tlie t>iK* 
of labour required, personal etticiency and current 
rates in the locality where a concern is situated 
but once a worker’s late lias Iwen determined, 
it is not varied unless a general increase or cut 
is apphe<l to a whole establishment or a deimit- 
ment of tlie establishment. 

TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES. 

Wage rates in the West are geneiallv either 
consolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the cah ulatiou of cnrnlniih from t<U(h rates 
IS both aiul easy Sonu jirogresH has 

been made in India during recent years in the 
(lirwtion of ]wivment of wages on the luisis 
of hourly rates in a few large 

concerns ‘but this toniv ol 


make payment for the weekly holiday condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put in. Still others pay wages for one, 
two or three Sundays (but not for all) on the 
condition that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned have 
been put in. A few (;aleulate earnings pro rata 
the number of working days in the month. 
Thus a worker on Hs. 27 per month will receive 
Bs 24 for 24 days work in a 27-day month. 
The Payment of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rates of wages. In eortaiu cases 
monthly i atos are for the Hindu calendar month 
or a month of so many hours, as in the ease of 
the G I. P. Railway where monthly rates are 
for a month of 208 hours, or for a ‘book mouth ’ 
of so many complete weeks 

Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no difficulty m eases where they are based on 
number of ai tides produced but they are 
exceedingly complicated in cotton weaving. 
Some mills pay on the basis of weight, others 
on length The rates vary according to reed 
Biiaee and picks to an inch and are further 
complicated by allowances for different types 
of borders and dobby designs. Certain units, 
esjiecially lu the printing industry have task 
rates which are a eombmatum of time and piece 
rates (>ertain euglneenug eoiieenis in India 
have mtrodue(‘d the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
point systems of payment. 

Allowantes — The textile industry in the 
Bombay Ihresideucy still adheres to the principle 
of granting wer or dearness allowances over 
basic rates prevalent in some year between 
1914 and 19] 8. Up to 1 933, all mills in Bombay 
City paid a moghwan or dcaruess allowance of 
80 per cent, for weavers and of 70 per cent, 
for time wtirkers, spinners and women In 
that year the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
jKTiuifted its affiliated members to take inde- 
j>en<ieut action m the matter of wage reductions . 
(Jertam mills reduced basic rates, others reduced 
the allowaiiees and still others effected reductions 
ill both basic rates and allowtinees. Although 
uplo 1033 thcrafesof aiJowaiioos were universal, 
basK raU'H varied viideJy between mill and mill. 
To-day, both basic rates and allowances vary 
although the Assoiiallon has made an attempt 
to htaudardise basic time rates m uiiratlonalised 
oduputioiis 'riie alio want es in textile mlUs 
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rates are dallv or monthlv and \ kud occupation. TYic tendency Vn 

dies are aany rates or mommy raT-es , \ ontside textile ban l)een towards 

t onsolnlatlon but certain railway systems grant 
gram allowam es in addition to rates of pay for 
( ertain categories of employees with low rates 


in so\ne cases, where wages are paid weekly 
i)T iortnightly, of weekly or lortuightly rates 
'J’he calculation of earulugs from hourly or 
<laily rates does not offer any diffi(;ulty except 
HI the ease of daily rates m toncerns which 
work a short Saturday. Here, some concenis 
l>ay half the daily rate or pro rata the daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the full 
daily rate provided that all the days from 
Mondays to Fridays or the Thursday and 
the Friday have been put in. Calculation of 
nirniiigs from monthly rates are on the other 
baud, so devised as, generally, to dejirive the 
'iioiithly paid worker of a part of his dues, 
''oiue concerns calculate earnings from monthly 
' lies oil the basis of all the days in the month 
•md deduct pay for the weekly holiday. Others 


of wages. 

lioniises — The system of paying good atten- 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent in several 
industries in India up to a few years ago but 
it 18 teiuimg to disappear during recent years. 
Goo<l attendance bonuses, however, still eoutlniia 
to be paid almost universally m textile mills 
m Sholapur and Ahmedabad and to a limited 
extent in textile mills in Bombay City. They 
take the form of cash payments of four annas 
to a rupee per week for attendance throughout 
the week In some cases they are graduated 
aixordingto the number of working days put in 
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In addition to the ^ood attendance bonufl paid 
ill cash, the textile mills in Sholapur give a 
grain allowance of a quantity of grain at a 
fixed price to all workers who do not lose more 
than four days in the month This allowance 
has already been dealt with under The Payment] 
of Wagee Art ! 

Textile mills in Ahmedabad pay an efficiency 
bonus of eight annas per loom per fortnight 
on the attainment of certain standards of 
efficiency This, however, benefits the weaver 
very little, if at all, because in order to attain 
Increased prodw'tion he allows slips to go past 
unattended and for these he is either lined very 
heavily or is made to take over whole pieces of 
damaged material the value of which, at the 
selling price of the finished article, is deducted 
from his wages EffWdency bonuses are also 
paid in (*ertain other sections of industry such 
as in engineering and coal mining 

In aiidition to good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses, the workers in several concerns owned 
by large public companies are jiermitted to 
participate In the annual bonuses which are 
sometimes given as ex-gratia jiaymcnts depen- 
dant on profits to all the emiiloyees of a com- 
pany The payment of such a bonus amounting 
to one month’s jiay to cotton mill workers in 
liombay (Jity during the years 1919 to 1923 
and the disastrous general strike which followed 
the stoppage of this bonus in 1924 has been 
referred to in the first chapter of this note. 
Evidence is not wanting of the payment, by 
several concerns, of a small ex-gratia bonus at 
Diwali or the Hindu business New Year. 

Overtime . — The term “ overtime,” in general 
narlauce, is applied to all extra time put in 
by a worker outside his normal specified daily 
hours of work, and 111 J^higland and many other 
industrial (xmatries is remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to whether the 
overtime was worked immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal closing, during 
the luncheon houi, at night, on a Saturday 
afternoon or on a Sunday or a lioliday ; and 
often go up to more than double ordinary rates 
In India, the Factories Act, 1934, requires that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the 
statutory weekly hours shall be a-time-and-a- 
quarter for hours in excess of 54 and a-timc- 
and-a-half for hours in excess of 60 These 
provisions are, however, applicable only to 
those workers in respect of wlioiu exemptions 
from the restrictive regulations have been 
allowed. Legally, as long as the daily or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside normal hours, and in practice very 
few employers do so. On certain railways where 
monthly rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
all time — both ordinary and overtime— is 
credited to the normal hours’ account and pay- 
ment at overtime rates does not come into 
consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded. Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain, 
these are generally a-time-and-a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns indeed 
pay enhanced overtime rates for extra time 
beyond normal daily hours. In many cases 
workers are called upon to put in compensatory 


time after normal hours for time lost owing to 
late attendance or absence anddn others workers 
who put in overtime are asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked These methods mean that the 
same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work. In many other cases, no additional re- 
muneration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside normal hours. 

PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS. 

There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regards the pcriwls for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
111 India In si^an^ely any industry is there a 
single p<‘riod of payment. Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
same industry and in the same district ; and 
within the same establishment different classes 
of workers are paid for different periods If 
generalisations may be attempted, the jute 
industiy in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Government (‘stablishments such as the Security 
I*rinting I^ress at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for hapta or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly jiayments for periods from 
the 1st to the jr>th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India. I’he month is the 
a<‘eepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bomliay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenanct' departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in the iron and steel industry 
and in sugar mills and tanneries. The most 
general system of jiayment in the case of casual 
laboiii IS that of daily payment. Suiiervisory 
I and clerical staffs in all industrial establishments 
are paid on a monthly basis 

! ’JTic question of shortening the wage period 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments and interested jiersons and bodies, on 
tliree different occasions within the last ten 
years. Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Bill in such a way as to 
achieve this object. The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
prefer the system of monthly to fortnightly or 
weekly payments. Their argument was tliat if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in difficulties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 

Periods elapsing before Payment — The ‘ wait- 
ing perioil ’ or the time which elapses between 
[ the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varies considerably as 
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between industry and industry and between 
establishments in the same industry. The 
longest delays are associated with cmicerns which 
pa> wages monthly and m some (jases extend to 
as many as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages fall due Some delay must be occa- 
sioned in cases where intricate calculations are 
necessary for ascertaining earnings from piece 
rates but textile mills in England i>a> wages foi 
the week ending Thursday evening on the follow- 
ing Saturday morning and it seems unreasonable 
that textile mills in India should require flftc*en 
to twenty-five days foi tlie purpose The chief 
reason for delaying payments of wages in India 
IS, however, not due so much to difficulties of 
wage calculations as to ensuring employers 
against their workmen leaving them without 
giving due notice Textile nulls in Eombay jiay 
wages on the second and in Sholapui on the 
third Saturday following the end of tiie month { 
The jute nulls in Bengal and coal mines jiay 
weekly wages a week after they fall due Tn cot- 
ton mills in Ahmedabad hapta workers have to 
wait for ten days and montiily workers a fortnight 
before they are jiaid All time rateii workers 
in (iovernnient factories reciuve tiieir wages on 
the first woiking day but railway workers have 
to wait for ten to fifteen days. The Payment of 
Wages Act prescribes that wages in all concerns 
employing 1,000 or more jicrsons must lie pawl 
within ten davs and in concerns einjiloyiiig less 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the periwl for which wages fall due 

SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions, gratuities, piovident funds, co- 
operative socit'tles, grain and clotli shops, 
advances and loans 

Petihhom — All monthly and time-iated work- 
men ill the industrial establishmeiits of (Joverii- 
nieiit are (3ntitle<l to inuisions on retirement 
piovided that a minimum of nine yeais’ service 
has been put in The amount of the jicnsion due 
IS anived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay foi the three years jircGcding retiieinent by 
tlio aitual period of active servwe less one >ear 
and dividing the product by 48 Where pt‘r- 
manent monthly pawl workers on piece rates are 
admitted, the average monthly jiay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above foimula is 72 
Commutation up to 50 })cr cent of the amount 
of the monthly jiension is perniittol in ceitain 
cases Outside (lovernmeiit couct*rns, jiensions 
on retirement aie almost non-cxistent although 
many concerns give small ixjiisions to old 
employees who have put in long peiiods of trust- 
ed and faithful service but these are mostly ex 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right 

Gratuities. — All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement Gratuities aie also paid to non- 
pensionable workers who have put in not less 
than thirty years’ service in Government con- 
cerns. In all cases specified periods of qualify- 
ing seivice have to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned. The rules of individual adminis- 
trations vary widely but the most generally 
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accepted principle is half a month’s pay for 
each year of service limited to fifteen months’ 
pay in all Permanent Government servants 
who have put in less than nine years’ active 
service an* entitled to gratuity if tliey are com- 
jiclled to retire on medical certificate 

Provuleut Intnrfs — These are of two kinds 
( I ) contributory, where both the employer and 
the employee subscribes to them ; and f2) non- 
contributorv where the employee alone subscribes 
to them Certain Government servants who by 
the terms of their contracts are not eligible for 
jiensions are compulsorily required to subscribe 
to the contiibutory section of the General 
Government Provident Fund Jn such cases 
both Government and the Government servant 
concerned subscribe one month’s pay each per 
year to the fund All jiensionable Government 
servants excejit CMTtaiii classes of industrial 
workers and menials have the option of sub- 
scribing to the iion-contributoiy section of the 
fund, siibsciiptions to which vary from 12 to 
30 pics to till* riipi'c of income at the option of 
the subscriber Very few industrial workers of 
Governm<‘nt, however, take advantage of this 
section of the fund mainly because, apart from 
the compound interest which his siilmcriptions 
earn, the workei does not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay 

In (ases wlw'ie huge bodies of non-pimsioiiable 
(foveinment servants are luought under the 
o]H*ration of (ontribiitory provident fund 
schemes, sjn'ctal funds such as the Htaie Railways 
I*rovident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
Factoiies’ Wor’ men’s Piovident Fund, which 
an* governed by special rules, are formed. 
Goinpany own(*d railways have schemes similar 
to that for State railways Whereas it is 
obligatory for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay ovei 
specified limits to join the provident fund, work- 
shop emjiloyces witli monthly and daily rates 
ovei specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
' option Once the option to join has been 
cxeicised, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust , whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned liy most municipalities Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corjKirations 
such as the Tata Electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd , and the Burma - 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen. Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen. The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employeis varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
AR provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
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subBcriptioiiH, and for the coiupulhory repayment 
of thene loans Hubscribers arc entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on rclinqulshiiiK their isjsts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund acc/>unt which represents the em- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of speidficd iieriods of qualifying? feerviot — ^jieriods 
which show considerable variation 

Co-operative Societies , — The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years 
and a very fair iiercentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
societies for their employees. Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banka and 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
available in the different annual administration 
repfirts of fiegistrars of Co-opcrntivc Societies 
in the various provinces It is impossible to 
attempt even a brief summary of the movement 
here but a few details regarding one of the best 
of such societies would be of interest 

The Jackson Co-operative Bank on the 
B. B. & C. 1 Bailway is perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed co-operative credit society of 
industrial workers in India. During the yeacj 
ending 80th June 1985 It had a membership of 
33,557 with a share capital of lls. 4 5 lakhs and a 
reserve fund amounting to Rs 2 .7 lakhs. It 
receives both fixed deixisits and ordinary deposits 
in its savings bank branch , and it also issues 
c.ash certificates to all railway employees earning 
lls. 125 or less per month Fixed deiKisits for 
the year ending June 1985 uiiiounted to Ks 27 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to lls 20 lakhs 
which, together with capital, gave the society 
a working fund of lls. 51 lakhs for the year 
The number of new loans issued during the year 
amounted to nearly 20,500 and involved a sum 
of lls. 70 5 lakhs. I’he bank has been declaiing 
a 10 per cent dividend (which is the luaximuiu 
payable under the (’o-operative Societies Act) 
for the last ten years A special feature of the 
activities of the Bank is a new scheme w'hich it 
has recently introduced for redemptou of debts. 
Members of the society who are in debt are 
encouraged to bring a complete list of their 
debts to the Hank whu.h, with the assistance of 
the Staff Officer of the railway, interviews all 
creditors and arranges with them to compound 
the debts for much lesser sums 111 return for ready 
payment. The total amounts so paid to mem- 
bers' creditors are treated as loans and recovered 
in easy instalineiits spread over 72 months { 
The Bank also contributes an amount of 
Rs. 10,000 annually to a special Staff Welfare 
Fund started by the railway administration at the 
instance of the Bank " to look after the welfare 
of the staff in general and of low paid staffs and 
their families m particular.” Welfare centres! 
which have been opened at various stations on the j 
line render help by way of supplying milk to the 
children of the needy, by nursing the sick and by 
opening hygiene clinics. 

Oram and Cloth Shops — During the period 
of high prices in India in 1919-22, several large 
industrial establishments all over the country, 
and particularly the cotton textile mills 111 Bom- 
bay City, conducted cheap grain shops for the 


benefit of their work-iieople In addition to 
supplying grain at cost price (the units concerned 
>)ore the cost of management) these shops had the 
advantage of offering sales on credit to be liqui- 
dated by deductions from due wages. With 
the fall in prices the majority of these shops 
disapi>eared and to-day a very few establishments 
indeed have them Many textile mills all over 
the country, however, have cheap cloth shops 
for their workers. All types of these shops will 
have to cease functioning because the Payment 
of Wag€*s Act prohibits employers from making 
deductions from pay due or receiving payments 
from their employees for jiurchases from em- 
ployers’ shops This is in accordance with one 
of the mam cardinal principles of Truck legisla- 
tion 

Loans and Advam'es . — Speaking generally 
most industrial eoneerus in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are emptiwered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set ajiart special funds for the purpose 
‘ Advances ' — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages — 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent, 
and give rise, in certain centres, to widespread 
abuses. For example, the cotton textile mills 
in Ahmedabad charge interest at rates varying 
from 30 to 150 pel cent per annum on all such 
advances given The Payment of Wages Act 
empowers local Governments to frame rules for 
the regulation of these advances 

MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for euforemg discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the l^ovmcial Govcniraents in this country 
for thelast ten years JSarly in 1926, the Govern- 
ment ot India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers Irom the wages of their workpeople 
m respect of fines ancl other matters. The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and as a result of their investigations came 
to the conclusion that abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent. 
The subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry (Committee (Fawcett Ciommittee) 
m 1928-29 and again more fully by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of recommenda- 
tions ill the matter. The Payment of Wages 
Act, which has already been dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1936, in order 
to implement these recommendations. 

The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian Industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent of 
labour turnover and the high degree of absentee- 
ism. Indian employers state that It is inherent 
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in the Indian workmen to make freq[uent changes 
in his employments and also to tesoft to Se- 
quent abstentions from work. Delayed pay- 
ments of due wages, forfeitures of wages for 
failure to give due notice and the withholding of 
due wages where workers proceed on 
unauthorised leave are some of the devices 
which have been resorted to by employers to 
counteract the former. Various methods have 
been devised m order to control the latter — good 
attendance bonuses, fines and double kJuidda hy 
virtue of which a workman loses two days wages 
for each day of absence. The withholding of 
due wages till next pay day has given rise to a 
system of haveUaK or pay order tickets which are 
cashed by pedhiwallan (small bankers) at dis- 
counts of 31 to 121 P«r That both high 

labour turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied , but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them 
The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Olhee ot the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both laboiii turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages ’ 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages arc 
(!omparatively high and where other conditions ot 
employment are attractive For example, the 
Bombay Labour Oflice compiles monthly figures 
of pel centage absenteeism in cotton textile 
nulls in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
Textile wages arc highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest In Sholajmr The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 11)35 were Ahmedabad 3 .57, Bombay 
7 .00, and Sholapur 13 02—flgures which tell 
their own story Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one’s 
lot These are problems wliK h the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of entorcing good attendance 
and (ontinuity of employment by the intiiction 
ot monetary penalties and other forms of punish- 
ment 

The Payment of Wages Act, 1936, will not be 
bi ought into opeiatioii before some date in 
1937. The fieriod inteivening between the 
passing and the coming into effect of the Act 
IS to be silent 111 the framing, by the Local 
Governments, of the necessary rules for the 
administration of this measure Both the 
main piovisions of the* Act and the Buies will 
require that all employers shall draw up conduct 
1 iiles 01 standing orders clearly specifying the acts 
of commission 01 omission for which fines 
Will in future be inflicted These standing 
orders will have to be approved by the local 
Government and exhibited in the work place 
in a manner to be prescribed. The total amount 
of the fines which it will be permissible for an 
employei to inflict on any one workman during 
any wage period are not to exceed half-an-anna 
in the rupee of his or her wages for that wage 
period and no fine may be imposed unless the 
order inflicting the fine is in writing an<l the 
Worker concerned has been given an oppor- 
tunity of showing cause why the fine should 


not be inflicted. All fines are to Ik* properly 
recorded in I'egisters to be prescribed and all 
receipts from fines are to be expanded on objects 
beneficial to the workers employed in the 
establishment concerned as a whole. Children 
Under 15 years of age are not to be fined In 
view of these regulations it is obviously futile 
to enter upon a discussion here of the extent 
to which these regulations are practised in 
Indian industries to-day, but for the information 
of persons interested in these Questions we 
might state that full information on all theSe 
matters is Contained in the series of reports 
which have lieen published from time to tiirte 
by the Bombay Labour Office. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 

Besidential buildings in all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of invest- 
ments from which their owners hope to receive 
a fail interest on their capital outlay. No 
country in the world eiipeCts its landlords to 
be philantropists in the mattei of providing 
rent-free 01 cheap rent(*d housing to such of 
her people as cannot afford to pay the ec^momit* 
rents which are asked for , and although every 
Government must be expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low jiaid servants, the 
world has not yet reached that socualistic 
stage where Governments are exiieoted to provide 
adequate housing foi whole populations At 
the same tune, low paid wage earners m ciowded 
and congested industrial areas can hardly be 
expected to be able to afford the economic 
leuts demanded by the landlords In such 
cases there can be only two alternatives 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer. The 
first does not appear to have received much 
(sonsideration at the hands of industrial 
employers in India The second is a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com- 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
in India during the last 20 years to the point 
of satiation ; and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their woikpeople a very 
small percentage indeed of the total industrial 
population of India is housed by the employer, 
and the question of industrial housing continues 
to be one of the most Vexed questions of the 
country. 

The pioneer work in the field of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly thirty crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 chawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all. The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Bs. 5 
to Bs 8 per month The chawls situated at 
Naigaum and Sewri and at DeLisle Boad are 
in fair demand but the majority of the tene- 
ments at the Worli chawls continue unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
are situated at considerable distances from 
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theii places of woik and that the locality offei s few 
of the amenities of citv life The Municipalities 
of Calcutta, Jionibay, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and J tom bay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement 'J’riist in Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low-rented tenements for other classes 
of industiial workeis, IVihaps tlie most 
inagniticent scheme of industrial housing 
v'onc^ived in India is that launched by the 
Eminess Mills under the agency of Messrs 
I’ata Sons Limited at Nagpur These mills 
have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, a 
suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills 
The idea is to establish a model village and to 
build houses of the i)ungalow type on plots 
nieasiiiing 36'y53' witii the limitation that 
building is not to be allowed on more than 
one-third of the si«ic^ piovided. I’he houses 
are let to the workers on the hire purchase 
system and it is expected tliat many of the 
woikers will ultimately own them I'he Tatas 
are in the forefiont of industrial employers 
in India in providing decent housing for as 
many of their woikinen as jiossiblc and they 
have built 5,000 residential buildings in Jam- 
shed pui foi the statt and the employees of 
then Iron and Steel Works at that centre 
All the woiknu'ii in then several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
jirovided with adequate housing Many at 
the jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay Citj and other centies have piovided 
housing foi fair pei(!ontagoH of then total 
stalfh but the ma]oiit> of textile workers in 
India aic not housed by thoir employeis 

I’he general policy adopted by Government 
in iiroviding quaiters toi the laboui (*mployed 
in then industiial establishments is to do so 
when funds iieimit but usually only wheie 
conditions ait sudi that private enterpiise 
does not adequately meet the demand foi hous- 
ing, or wheie it is necessaiy lor sjKM’ial reasons 
to pi ovule quarters foi certain classes of 
stafl iieai to their work Tlu‘se piinciples 
apjiear to be g 'nerally followed by private 
companies and conceinsas well, esp<"Cially by 
coal mine oM'iieis in Bihai and Orissa and by tea 
planters in Assam. All the collieiies in the 
Jliaria coal field aie amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved types of houses whose 
design, constiuction, ventilation and general 
amenities aie tionti oiled by the .Iharia l^iies 
Jkiaid of Health Eveiy house in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and Iicensi*s are not 
granted unless the standards aie complied with 
if labourers are found in occupation of unli- 
censed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution in Assam, all lesideiitial employees 
on tea estates aie provided with rent-free 
quaiters in liai lacks oi ‘lines' as they are 
(‘Ailed These are regularly inspected by 
district and sub-divisional officers and cver\ 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degiet* 
of sanitation as is possible. 

Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst m Ahmedabad. A recent enquiry 
conducted by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 23,706 tenements 
observed and studied, 5,669 had no provision 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 had only 


I a supply of some sort from wells Those which 
have the advantage of a supply from municipal 
sources had one or two taps in an area occupied 
[ by 200 or more families 5,000 tenements had 
no latrine accommodation and sanitation and 
drainage were conspicuously absent. The 
Ahmedabad Municipality has, however, awakened 
to a realisation of the seriousness of the situation 
and it has been decided to construct model dwell- 
ings on co-operative lines for industrial workers in 
the city Owing to financial considerations, 
progress must necessarilly be slow but a beginning 
has already been made. 

Royal (Commission's Recommendations — The 
Iloyal (commission on Indian Labour have made 
sev(‘ral recommendations in connection with 
industrial housing These recommendations 
fall under various categories (1) Jjcgislative 
action by the Gentral Government , (2) Adminis- 
trative action by the Central Government , 
(3) Ijegislative action by Provincial Govern- 
ments , (4) Administrative action by l^ovincial 
(Jovernments , (5) Administrative action by 

public bodies such as municipalities, najirove- 
ment trusts, etc , and (6) action by emidoyer^’ 
and workers’ organisations The lecommenda- 
tions under the first head included a suggestion 
to amend The fjand Acquisition Act in such a 
way as to enabh' owiu'rs of industrial concerns 
to acqiiiie land for the crtntion of workers’ 
dwellings The Govcriinieiit of India introduced 
a Jiill in the LegislatiA e Assembly to amend the 
Land A( (luisitioii Act in the manner suggested 
and this bill was i»absed into law in 1933 The 
Comimssions’ r(*( omniendations under the second 
head mostly concern railways, and although 
the Hallway Board agrees on the vital urgency 
of providing greater fatilities for adequate 
housing it has conic to the conclusion that no 
niati'rial advamc can be made in this diri'ctioii 
at present owing to financial stniigeiicy 

The ('omini'-Bioirs recommendations with 
regard to legislativ(‘ aition by i^ovmces are 
of a very ambitious character 'J’hey include 
Town Planning Acts for the Bombay and the 
Bengal I’rcsidcncics providing for the acipiisition 
and lay out ot suitable areas for working (slass 
housing, the opening up and reconstruction 
of congested and insanitary areas, the “ zoning ” 
of industiial and urban areas and Government 
grants and loans to ajiproved schemes I'or 
administrative action by local Governments, 
the Gomiuission recoin mend that they should 
make surveys of urban and industrial areas to 
ascertain their needs in regard to housing, and 
that they should then arrange for confenmees 
with all interesteci parties in order that decisions 
may be taken as to practicable schemes and the 
methods whereby their (ost should be shared. 
Where suitable Government land is available. 
Government should be prepared to sell or lease 
to those who agree to build houses wuthiii a 
specified period , and Government should 
announce their willingness to subsidise in this 
or other ways employees’ housing schemes 
approved by them The Commission further 
recommended that Government should insist 
that all local authorities should frame bye-laws 
laying dowm minimum standards iii regard to 
floor and cubic space, ventilation and lighting 
and that the Governments themselves should 
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draw up retiulations for water supply, drainage 
schemes and standards for latrines. For action 
by public bodies, the Commission recommend 
that the provi'-ion of working class housing 
should be a statutory obligation on every Im- 
provement Tfust and that it should be jxissible 
for Improvement 'L’rusts to provide land, roads, 
sewers and sanitary conveniences for new areas 
but that street lighting and water mains should 
be a charge on munidpallties Improvement 
Trusts should be placed in a i>osltion to recoup 
themselves from the enhancement of land values 
resulting from their activities. It has also been 
suggested that co-operative building societies 
and similar activities should be encouraged 
III view', however, of the present acute financial 
stringency prevailing in all provinces, it is very 
doubtful whether most of the provincial Govern- 
ments will be in a position to do much m the 
matter of the Commission’s recommendations 
on industrial housing. 

Rest Shelters, Dxninq Rooms and Canteens . — 
Section !13 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen 
Most concerns have also permitted the esta- 
blishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this no effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which, 
are assoi lated with most of the larger factories 
111 the West. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to cat their food 
111 the company of members of other communities, 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial establish- 
ments are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tittin rooms for their workmen 

HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately lor industrial workers alone In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about those matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult , they are 
much more so in a country where climate, highly 
insanitary housing conditions, ixiverty and the 
Ignorance of the people contribute to recurring 
outbreaks of such deadly tropical diseases as 
cholera and small-pox in epidemic form. The 
widesjiread prevalence of malaria in certain 
congested areas of the Hengal, the Bomiiay and 
the Madras Presidencies is responsible for a 
considerable undermining of the health and the 
vitality of the poorer classes who cannot afford 
to sleep under mosiiuito nets , and although 
the more advanced municipalities are doing 
all they can to combat the disease by flUing up 
wells and surface-treating small ponds and pools 
of stagnant water, malaria still continues to take 
a big toll of human life. JHen-beri and tulier- 
culosis in Bihar and Orisfa, kala-azar among the 
jute workers in Bengal and tuberculosis in the 
Punjab are some of the many diseases which are 
widely prevalent in certain tracts. 


The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is of a 
somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
control is possible. Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. For example, following 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934. These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting , the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work; the Installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is artificially increased , 
the jirohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of spac.e to be pro- 
vided for each worker , the provision of suitable 
and siiifii ient lighting , the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing , and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately tor 
male and female workers. 

As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the foiefront in 
the matter of the piovision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified suigeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable c-entres 
in addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualified medical officers at all places 
where there arc sufficient numbers ot workers to 
justify them. As all the industrial workers of 
Government have free aiicess to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the jiro vision of 
sejiaratc medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of local Governments but the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical 
facilities in most of theii own establishments 
such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Factories. Several of the larger municipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port Trust also 
maintain their own Hospitals and dispensaries 
foi the benefit of their workers. Following the 
lead of Government and public and local bodies 
in the matter, almost all the large labour employ- 
ing establishments in India — cotton and juto 
nulls, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc — maintain fully equipped dispensaries 
in charge of whole or part-time qualified medical 
officers 

Maternity Benefits— K Bill Introduwjd by 
Mr N M. Joshi m the LegisJative Assembly of 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of maternity benefits in (xjrtain 
indimtries was thrown out by tht‘ Assembly in 
August 1925, but the Governments of Bombay 
and the Central Provinces passed their own 
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Maternity Benefit Acts in 1929 and 1930. Thei (c) Adulteration of Foods Acts should 

Bombay Act was amended in 1934 in such a way he in force in all provinces. 


as to be of greater benefit to the persons concern- 
ed Under both Acts, all women workers 
employed in factories are to be compulsorily 
rested for three to four weeks before child birth 
and for four weeks after child birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting to 
about lialf their usual pay during this period 
The total amount of benefit paid under these 
Acts since their introduction up to the 2l8t 
December 1934 has amounted to 6 23 lakhs of 
rupees paid in 27,143 cases which works out at 
Ks 23 per case The Bombay Municipality 
started a maternity benefit scheme for its halal- 
khore and scaveni^ng women in 1928. By this 
scheme, the classes lienefited receive a benefit of 
leave on full pay foi a period not exceeding 42 
consecutive days. In Assam, voluntary mater- 
nity benefit schemes have been adopted by 
almost every tea estate of repute. While preg- 
nant women remain at work, they are put on 
light work on full rates of i^ay. During periods 
of advanced pregnancy and after child birth 
leave on half jmy is usually granted and in some 
cases full pay is allowed and a bonus at child birth 
IS often granted in addition. This bonus is in 
some cases conditional on the child being healthy. 
'J’he Assam Hallways and Trading Company and 
the Assam Oil Company grant six and three 
months’ leave respectively on half pay Several 
estates in tlie Coimbatore District of the Madras 
Presidency either pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement. 

Provisiom of erhehea — One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legislation 
in In(iia by the Indian Factories Act of 1934 was 
one for the compulsory provision in all factories 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 
the children in sucii rooms (or creches) in accor- 
dance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter Ci’^ches are, however, not 
a new feature In Indian industry. Several 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahniedabad and Shola- 
pur had provided them for over ten years and in 
many of these the children were looked after by 
qualified data (Indian midwifery nurses) and wore 
clothed and fed at the expense of the millowners 
The Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adequate supervision of these 
crfeches by the appointnieiit of a lady Inspectress 
of Factories as early as 1924. Crbchcs were also 
provided by several textile mills in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam. 

Labour Commission’s Recommendations . — 
Among the more important recommendations 
made by the Koyal Commission on Indian labour 
in connection with the health of the industrial 
worker are the following -- 

(a) India should have an Institute of 
Nutrition. (I'he Government of India have 
postponed action on this recommendation 
indefinitely for want of funds). 

{b) Local authorities should construct 
sanitary markets in all urban and industrial 
areas. 


(d) In industrial provinces Public 
Health Departments should be strengthened 
to deal with industrial hygiene and industrial 
disease 

(e) Women should be appointed to 
public health staffs particularly in the more 
industrialised provinces. 

(/) Comprehensive Public Health Acts 
should be passed in all provinces 

(g) Where piped water supplies are 
not available special precautions as to 
purity should be taken. 

(h) Every provincial health Depart- 
ment, every railway administration and all 
Boards of Health and welfare in mining 
areas should employ fulltime malariologists 

(i) A Government diploma for health 
^sitors should be instituted as the recognised 
qualification required of all women aspiring 
to such posts. 

(j) In the larger industrial areas, 
Governments, local authorities and indus- 
trial managements should co-operate in the 
development of child welfare centres and 
women's clinics ; and Government should 
give percentage grants for approved schemes 

(k) Maternity benefit legislation on the 
lines of the Bombay and Central Provintses 
Acts should be enacted in all provinces, 
and 

(l) All methods should be explored 
that may lead to the alleviation of existing 
liardships arising from the need of provision 
for sickness 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accomiianied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial aciridents. 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
18 that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
operating as an inducement both for work^ieople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But, the Increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one , and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms eiiagged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised “ safety-first ” campaign for the better 
education of the workers in the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable. 
Under the direction of the Hallway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
have undertaken extensive schemes of safety- 
first propaganda These include the putting 
up of safety posters and safeguards Ixith in 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places , the free issue 
of illustrated l^oklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway magazines , addresses and magic- 
lantern lectures , and the organisation of special 
safety first committees in the larger workshops. 
The Factory Department of the Government of 
Bombay with the assistance of the Bombay 
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Millowners’ Association and the Bombay Mill- 
ovynera’ Mutual Insurance Association has made 
good progress in the posting of safety first posters 
m cotton mills in Bombay City , and the Mill- 
owners' Association in conjunction with the 
St John’s Ambulance Association started classes 
tor first aid training with effect from 1931. 
Several other large labour employing organisa- 
tions such as His Majesty 's Indian Naval Dock- 
yard, the Calcutta and the Bombay Port Trusts 
and the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur, to mention only a few, are, with railways, 
pioneers in the field of organisation of ‘safety 
first’ measures. It is of interest to note that 
as many as thirty cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
had also established safety-first committees by 
the end of the year 1935 and that many more had 
given an uiidci taking to the factory Depart- 
ment to do so as soon as possible. 

The provisions contained in the Indian Fac- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules madt under these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machin<‘ry arc ot a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a hi let summary were given m 
conueiition with the rciiortmg of accidents 
'I’he Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily iiijurv whereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
lactnry during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
lence of the accident All classes of accidents 
ii.unelv, fatal, serious {i.e , aicidents which 
T>rcvent a jierson returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factone* and to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any acddcnt resulting in 
death to the officer lU (harge of the jHilice 
station it IS the duty ol the lnspect.or of 
Fai tones to make an investigation as soon as 
IHiHsible into the causes of and the icHiHmsibility 
loi a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution ot the jierson coiuerned it 
it IS toumi that the deatli or serious injuiy result- 
ed from any inlrmgeinent of the provisions of 
tl«* Act or of the rules framed under the Ait 
I’he Act also requires notice to be given of an 
atcidiuit whuh is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person So far notifications 
have been issued under this section only in 
Bombay, Bengal and Jiuinui The jirovisioiis 
( oiitained in the Indian Mines Ai t with regard 
to the reporting of accidents arc somewhat 
‘similar to those tontained in the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
''inch occurs in a mine has to be recoided in 
a special register to be kept for the juiriKise 

Brior to the passing of the 1934 Factories 
A( t, some of the local Governments had trained 
lilies requiring the provision, under the charge 
of responsible persons and in readily accessible 
!>ositions, ot first aid appliances containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
<'\er 500 operatives. Section 32 (ft) of the 
'934 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
ni all factory owners to maintain stores of 
'irst aid appliances and to provide for their 
iistody in accordance with rules to be framed 
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by local Governments in the matter. At the 
moment of writing no information is available 
as to the extent to which the rules have been 
complied with but from the personal experience 
of the compiler of this note it may be stated that 
almost all the large laliour employing organisa- 
tions in India do maintain a complete equip- 
ment of first aid appliances and that several 
provide stretchers as well. 

UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS' 
LEISURE. 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley Heed Committee), appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 1922 to enquire 
into the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent alxnit that time and to make recom- 
mendations, were, inter aha, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the 
workmen both contented and happy and out 
of mischief. In pursuance of the Committee’s 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency — notably the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group 
of mills, the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the 'J’ata Mills- — inaugurated wide 
schemes embraiing facilities for education and 
recreation. All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
charge of special welfare officers. Much good 
work was done but with the depression in trade 
whkh followed coupled with the financial 
difficulties in which many of these mills were 
involved most 01 the exi'ellent schemes that 
had been established were either severely cur- 
tailed or abandoned. To day, few mills are 
doing anything tor the proper utilisation by 
their work people of their leisure hours. The 
pioneering work in this field is being done 
by the railways. All railway systems have 
established sjwrts clubs and institutes at 
suitable distances and places for the recreation 
of their employees The railways provide 
laiul, buildings and equipment and the Institutes 
ari' run by the members themselves from their 
own subscriptions. In certain cases separate 
club houses and institutes areprovided for officers, 
tor non-gazetted Euroiieans and Anglo-Indians 
and for Indians and in a few cases for the lower 
tyjies of workmen as well. All forms of sports 
a ml reireation are played at these institutes 
and railway hockey and football teams are 
among the finest in India. 

Almost all the larger labour employing 
organisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, 
the Burma Shell Corporation, the bigger 
inunicipalitii'S, the Tata iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur, the British India Corporation 
111 the United Provinces, the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, etc., have devised wide welfare 
schemes and in many cases these are under the 
(harge of special welfare or labour officers. 
In some cases grants-ln-aid are given to such 
outside organisations such as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Kirkee Education 
Society, the Social Service League, etc., to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities 
particularly with regard to recreation and the 
education of both workers and workers' 
children 
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As far as fidiication is conoerned, the railways 
are again pioneers in the facilities provided 
both for the ediu'ation of their illiterate staffs 
and for the children of different classes of railway 
employees The N W Railway recently started 
three experimental schools for adult workers in the 
loeomotiv<‘ sheds at Jiahore, Hibsur and Kotri 
Tlie exjienment is confined to locomotive staff 
as the majority of the staff in this branch are 
illiterate and education provides a great induce- 
ment in that wages can practically be doubled 
by qualifying tor promotion to the higher grades 
of running staff. The I^ast Indian Railway 
lias jirovided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
of tlie operative dejiartment The B 11. & (3.1 
Railway have six schools for imparting instruc- 
t.ion in the three R’s and as an inducement to 
study a lirmus of Rs h is paid to each man pass- 
ing a simpl(‘ test With regard to the children 
of railway employees, in addition to about 
]00 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children, all the railway systems in India main- 
tain a total ot nearly 140 schools for Indian 
( hildren at a cost of nearly a lakh and a half 
ot ruiiees pi^r annum These schools are attend- 
(>d by over 16, ()()() children The Railway Board 
also gives grants amounting to about Rs 50,000 
jier annum to aided schools for Indian (3hildrcn 
'J'liese are attended by 8,000 (‘hildren of Indian 
railway employees. 


In Bombay, the Municipality has introduced 
compulsory education in the F and G Wards 
of the City which are chiefly peopled by mill- 
hands. The Social Service League maintains 
several night schools and a Textile Technical 
Institute at Par el for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. 
The Bombay Y.M.C A. also conducts several 
night schools. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
have recommended that there should be a more 
general extension on the part of the employer 
of welfare work in its broader sense , and that 
in the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in groups, 
each establishment having its own welfare 
centre and health visitor under the supervision 
of a doctor employed by the group. Owing 
partly to reasons of flnam'ial stringency but 
maiidy to indifference on the part of the majority 
of employers, no action has as yet been taken 
on this re(‘ommendation and although several 
of the larger industrial units in India 
have done a great deal of pioneering work in the 
held of industrial welfare, much still 
remains to be done because more than fifty 
per cent, of India’s industrial workers are still 
not covered by any schemes of welfare whatever. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF UFE. 


COST OF LIVING. 


Bombay was the first province in India to; 
(^ompihi and puldisli monthly cost of living index 
numbers foi woikiiig classes. The scoix* and 
metluKl ot compilation ot the index for JJombay 
City aie described in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette foi Heptember 1921, Heptember 1923 
and April J929 The index has Ikjcu published 
bv the Jiiibour Olllce ot the (jovernment of 
Bombay since lanuaiy 1918 and, in the absence 
of any tamilv budget enquiiy until a few yeais 
attcr the first publication of the index, the 


aggregate expenditure method has been followed 
in compiling the index. In all, 24 items re- 
presenting food, fuel and lighting, clothing and 
rent have beiui included in the index and account 
is taken only of the effect of the changes in the 
pric(5S without any refeienee to changes in the 
standard of living sinot* July 1914 which is the 
base period The Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers for certain selected months 
as well as the annual averages for each of the 
years 1918 to 1935 arc given in the table below : — 


Lombay Working Glass Cost of Living Index Numbers, 


{July 1914 :=:= 100 .) 


Year j 

January | 

April j 

July. j 

October. 

Annual average. 

1918 

134 

144 

149 

175 

154 

1919 

182 1 

167 

186 

174 

175 

1920 

183 

172 

190 

193 

183 

1921 

169 

160 

177 

183 

173 

1922 

173 

162 

165 

162 

164 

1 923 

1 56 

156 

153 

152 

154 

1924 

159 

150 

157 

161 

157 

1925 

1 57 

158 

157 

153 

155 

1926 

155 

153 

157 

155 

155 

1927 

150 

153 

156 

151 

154 

1928 

154 

144 

147 

146 

147 

1929 

149 

148 I 

148 

149 

149 

1930 

147 

140 

139 

131 

137 

1931 

117 

111 

108 

108 

110 

1932 

110 

108 

109 

109 

109 

1933 

109 

101 

103 

100 

103 

1934 

96 

93 

97 

100 

97 

1935 

98 

98 

101 

103 

101 
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A revised cost of living index for Bombay 
City based on the results of the enquiry into 
working class family budgets in Bombay City, 
1932-US, published in 1935 is under consideration 
and the new senes will be published shortly. 

Working class cost of living indexes for 
Ahmedabad and Sholapui have been compiled 
on a post-war basis and published in the Labour 
Gazdte month to month since the beginning ot 
the year 1928 The bases of these indexes are 
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the results of the family budget enquiries con- 
ducted at these two centres 111 tlie years 1923 
and 1925 rospectively Details regarding the 
scope and inetluKl of compilation ot the index 
for Ahmedabad iiave been given in the January 
1930 issue of the Labour Gazette and for Sholapur 
in the Februaiv 193J issue ot tlie same publi- 
cation The tollowung tables give for these two 
centies the working class cos*t ot living index 
numbers — ^for certain stdected months as w'cll as 
annual averages — foi the years 1928-1935 


Ahmedabad Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 
{August 1926 fo July 1927—100.) 


Year 

January 

April. 

July 1 

Oitfihei. j 

1 Annual avcrag<‘ 

1928 

93 

91 

97 

97 

95 

1929 

99 

96 

98 

98 

97 

1930 

93 

89 

88 

82 

87 

1931 

75 

75 

75 

1 

74 

75 

1932 

76 

74 

75 

79 

76 

1933 

73 

70 

73 

73 

72 

1934 

70 

69 

72 

71 

71 

1935 

72 

69 

71 

70 

71 


JSholapur Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 
{February 1927 to Jariuary 1928—100) 


Year. 

January. 

1 April 

July 

October 

j Annual averag<>. 

1928 


92 

95 

95. 


J929 

100 

98 

100 

102 

101 

1930 

104 

94 

92 

85 

92 

1931 

76 

72 

71 

72 

73 

1932 

72 

72 

74 

74 

73 

1933 

73 

67 


68 

69 

1934 

68 

67 

73 

76 

72 

1935 

75 

72 

71 

72 

72 
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A lieKinning has been made in recent yeara berH are f^ompiled fui four elasm>K of industrial 
by the Central ProvinceR and Biirina to publish woikers in Itangoon on base 10:11 = 10() The 
similar index iiumbcrg. In the Central Provinces following table sets out the index numbers 
cost of living index numbers have been com- foi Nagpur and Jul)bul|K)rc and for tlie four 
piled for Nagpur and Jubbulpore with January classes ot industrial workers in Kangoon for 
1927 as base, and in Burma similar index num- each month in 10.‘ir> — 

Coat of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur ^ Jubbulpore 


and Rangoon for each month of 1935 



Base period 


llangoon 



1 January 1927 





Month. 




Tamils, 

Hindu- 

Chitta- • 



1 

Burmans 

Tclgus and 

stanis 

gonians 


Nagpur. 

, Jubbulpoie 


Oiiyas. 



January 

56 

55 

86 

90 

89 

86 

Pebruary . 

59 

58 

86 

90 

91 

85 

March 

58 

53 

83 

88 

90 

83 

April 

57 

54 

89 

92 

92 

88 

May 

68 

55 

91 

93 

93 

89 

June 

58 

55 

97 

96 

94 

95 

July 

58 

57 

95 

95 

93 

93 

August 

58 

58 

94 

95 

93 

9.3 

Septeinbt'r 

59 

57 

93 

9r* 

93 

92 

October 

60 

59 

90 

94 

94 

89 

November 

61 

56 

87 

93 

95 

88 

December 


56 

87 

93 

94 ! 

87 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 

The results of family budget enquiiies con- of both these cnciuiries were ])ublished in tlie 
ducted by what is known as the ‘extensive \ear 192S In Buima, the J^ibour Statistics 
method* form the most satisfaetorv basis of Buieau, llangoon, published in the same ^ear 
determining the standard of lite of any particular the results of an extensive enquiry eondueted 
class or community. A highei Htan<lard of i»y the Ihiieau into tin* standard and cost of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants living of foin dilb'riMit classi's of industrial 
and desires other than the primal N human needs woikers in Jlangoon A nunibei of tamily 
A larger percentage expiuidituie 011 clotliing, budgets have also been collected at Caw'iipoTe 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- in the Uiiitj'd Provinces and at Nagpur and 
tion, recreation, etc , is therefore a suie indication Jubbulpoie in the Cential Provimes with the 
of an improved star dard of living 'riu* Bombay object of compiling cost of living indexes 
Labour Olflcc lias carried out two family luidgct The clfoit in the case of the foimei Province 
enquiries for working classes 111 Bombay Pity, jiroved futile and that PioMiice is not therefore 
one in 1921-22 and the other in I0:i2-:5:^ and the at present compiling any such index 
results were published in the vears 1923 and 1935 The following comjMirative data regaidiiig the 
respectively As lias alreadv been mentioned, distribution of e\iK*ndituJe would serve to 
similar enquiries have also been conductt‘d in indicate the standards of life ot woiking classes 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results at diffeieiit centres in India — 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditure . 


Groups. j 

1 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Sholapur 

1 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 

llangoon 


(1932-33) 

(1926). 

(1925) 

(1927) 

pore 

(1927). 

(1928) 

Food 

46 60 

57 90 

49 25 

64 10 

66 00 

52 8 

Fuel and light 

7.11 

7 04 

9 60 

9 62 

7 95 

5 2 

Clothing 

7 75 

9.45 

11 86 

10 70 

10 86 

10 6 

House runt 

12 81 

11 74 

6.27 

1 92 

1 44 

13 9' 

Miscellaneous 

25.73 

13 87 

23 02 

13.66 

13 75 

17.6 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

.00 00 ! 

100 00 

lOO 00 

100 0 


NOTE. — The figures are not strictly comparable due to differences in the items included in the 
different groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu- 
tion of expenditure in a general way. 
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The standard of life is more oft-en than not conditioned by size of the family and its income. 
The following figures arc of interest in this connection : — 



Bombay. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur 

Nagpur. 

i 

1 

Jiibbul- 

porc 

Rangoon 

(Burmese). 

Average siw' of the family 


' 





(in persons) 

3 70 

3 87 

4.57 

4.33 

3.76 

3.01 


Rs. a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs. a p 

Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly income . 

50 1 7 

44 7 2 

39 14 10 



58 8 3 


It will be seen that the miscellaneous’ so far as industrial workeis m receipt of wages 
gioup of (jxpenditure accounts foi a compar- or salary amounting to less than Ils 100 per 
atively large peic*eritage of the expenditure month are concerned, arrest and impilsoiinicnt 
of the average working class family Jn this for debt should be abolished except when the 
group IS ineluded such items as intc iest on loans debtor has lieen proved to be both able and 
and instalments of debts repaid Belays in the unwilling to pay Tiie Goyernment of India 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness after consulting the provincial Governments 
of the worker in many cases The iloyal Com- have decided to undertake legislation on this 
mission on liabour hiive made certain impoitant recommendation on an experimental scale 
recommendations with a view to lessening the lestiicted to the province ot Delhi in the first 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also instance A third recommendation of the Whit- 
to pievent its accumulation The Payment of ley Ooinmmsion was made with a view to protect 
Wages Act, 1936 to which lefereiice has lieeu woikers froni harassment for debts After 
made m an earlier section, is a measuie intended consulting public opinion and the views of the 
to secure to the workmen proinptei iiayments ot various local Goveininents on this question, the 
earned wages so that they may not bf; put to Government of liulla came to the conclusion 
the necessity of incurring or accumulating debts, that cential legislation on the subject was not 
The Government of India have under considera- called foi I'he Govcrumeiit of Bengal, at the 
tion o^ertam other pieces of legislation which suggestion of the Government of India, intro- 
are also designed to improve the lot ot the in- duced legislation to make liesetting ot industrial 
dustnal W'orkcr Following the recomnien- establishments for the purpose of collecting 
dations of the Labour (.Jomimssion, the Govern- debts a ciiininal and cognizable ottence. Some 
meiit of India have introduced a Bill in the other piovimes are also contemplating similar 
J-egisIative Assembly to amend tin* Civil Pro- legislation The Bombay Moneylenders’ Bill 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaiies intiodmed bv a non-oflicial mcmlier in the 
below a defined limit trom attachment 'i’hc Bombay l-<rgislative Council in March 1934 was 
Select Committee on this Bill have only recently an ettoit in tins diiectioii But, unfortunately, 
presented theii rejxut Anothei lecomirienda- the motion foi the referenccj ot the Bill to a 
tion of the Laboiu Commission is that at least Select Ciomiuittec was lost. 

WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 

The only reliable and satisfactory data in ] means be considered as being the dominant 
connection with wage rates and earnings of . rates at any one time for any particular industry 
industrial workers in India are those lontjuned or area The annual mines administration 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the reports also tontain figures for dally earnings 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay for certain mam oi.cupatious m representative 
for the Bombay Presidency The Govern- mines m the provinces in which mines are situa- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a ted but these are also open to the same objec- 
geiieral wage census in India in 1921 but the turn The lack of accurate and reliable 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to statistics of wages in India has been adversely 
the abandonment of the project and to-day commented upon and regretted by almost 
little or no definite information regarding every commission and committee appointed 
rates of wages is available for any province i in the tountry since the beginning of the century 
outside the Bombay Presidency. Such iiifor- and notably by the Royal G-ommission on Indian 
mation as there is relates to agricultural labour Labour whose work was considerably hampered 
and is contained in a series of reptirts of queu- as a result of the paucity of satisfar tory infor- 
qucnnial censuses conducted in certain provinces mation on the subject 

into agricultural wages. Some of the annual The blame for the lack of information about 
factory administration reports published by wages in India cannot he entirely at the doors 
the Provincial Governments m India contain of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but these The collection of satisfactory wage statistics is 
relate only to certain units and they can by no always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
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])urti(‘ulurlv so jti Iiiiiia whcie conthticms vary 
so iiiark(Mll\ and widrlv not only between 
industry nnd industry ami centre and centre 
hut als<» hrlwcen unit and unit in the same 
industi\ in tlie same leiitie hi tlie section 
on hoiiis (d work and (onditioiis ot eni]>loyment , 
some mdiiatiou^ have been j^iveii oi the wide 
vaiiations in the piiiods and metiiods ot wa>;e 
])avm('iil 'J’o quote an evamiile one textile 
mill in Ahmedahad has tlve ditierent viage 
peiiods lor ililferent jtroujis ot vsorkers with 
variations in methoils of watje lah illation for 
the woik<“rsin(‘aehp:ioup (1) peisons employed 
111 the meehaiiK al, siihoidinate siipervisoiy 
and maintenaiKe d(*paitments on both dailv 
and monthiv rates ot viaitc'* aie jiaid toi periods 
ot one laleiidai month, (H) vieavers on piei e 
iat'*s are yiaid hi weekly oi foi periods of 14 
days, not always loi the peiiod heinnnintt with 
tin* Monday (d one week and ending; on the 
Siindav id the following week but foi 14 
(onsi'iutne dav'J he<tinnim]; with any <lay in 
the week, and even then not all tlie weaveis 
in the mill aie ji.iid lor the same peiiod, they 
aie divided into hati 111 “" and it otteii hajipeus 
that whereas the niimhei ot w’orkint? days tor 
one hatih mav hi* lU, th<‘ workintl days tor 
anothei mav be eleven oi less , (:i) daily, monthiv 
oi • hapta * rated woikeis on the spiuiiiii}' side 
aie paid loi ‘h.iptas’ oi peiiods id 16 days 
and thesi haplas v.iiy toi ditteient batches 
(d woikeis, (4) women leelers and windeis 
on ])ie( e lates are jiaid hi-moiithly, ic lor 
tw'o peiiods in a i alendai month, one tioin the 
1st to till* irdh and the seioiid trom the Kith 
to the end of tin* month, and (5) loal and 
basket lauMiiii eoidv lahoui on daily or vieekly 
lates IS paid weekly The yanations shown 
aie only iii one unit,— those that could and 
do exist hetw'ei'ii ditteient units lan t>e better 
lnia):?ined than deseiihed toi tlieir niimhei is 
legion 'I’he situation is tiirt her i oin plicated bv 
the fact that the nomeiulatUK* adopted tor des- 
iliiiatiu}' oicupations also vanes widely between 
distiict and distrut and loucein and concern 
in the same district owiiiK to the use of a host 
(d veinaiiilai and aihitiary teims and of niik- 
names. 'I’liirty-six nulls whnh submitted 
intormation to the Ilomhay Labour Olhie in 
JhJli loi Its enqiiiiy into textile w.ijjes in thicc 
lentres ol the llomhav I’resideui y for that 
year used ovei a thoiuaiul ditferent terms 
toi di'sij'natmiz IfiO odd lottoii textile occupa- 
tious! JCven in lonceins which use standard 
KtU'lish oiiupational terms, the position is 
reudeied moie dithiiilt ovyin^ to the existence 
ot arbitiary Kradiiiits of ditferent occupations 
into seveial sub-^iades and classes The 
necessaiy ])ieliiumaries to the londiict of any 
satisiactoiy enquiiy into wa^es in India, there- 
lorix must be (1) the establishment of a uni- 
lormity ot method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (:i) the thoiough 
education and instiuction ot the clerical staffs 
ol the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in the accurate 
tilling up ot the required i etui ns The existence 

ot wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to lover as many 
as possible it not all the units m the iiidustiy 
under survey in order that lesiilts which arc not 
biassed one way or the other may be seimrcd 
In view' ol what has been stated it is obvious 


that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purjMise The only Provincial Govern- 
ment 111 India which has such a staff is the 
Government of Bombay 

.Since its establishment m 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted the foUow'ing enquiries into wages in 
the Bombay i’rcsidency — 

1 An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work lu the Cotton Mill Industry m the Bombay 
Presidency for May 1921. Results published 
111 a special report iii 192U 

2 Agrleultural wages 1900-1922 based on 
the information eolleeted monthly trom all 
taliikas (revenue areas) in the Bombay Pre- 
sidimey since 1890 m a prices return form 
known as Taluka Form No XV III In this 
loim returns were made to the Director of 
Agriciiltuic of the predominant daily rates of 
w'ages on the 1 st and the 15th of each mouth 
for able-bodied adult male field, ordinary and 
skilled labourers employed in the vicinity of 
the headquarters town of each taluka The 
data relating to jirices were tabulated by the 
Direitor of Agiuulture and xmblished in the 
Jiombau Government Gazette but no use was 
made of the figures for wages. The Lalamr 
Othec 1 ‘ollected the figures recorded in the 
Deiiartmeut of Agriculture tor the 23 years from 
1900 to 1922 and the report of the survey was 
jmblished m 1924 In 1925 the wages portion 
ot the Taluka Form No XVllI was amplified 
so as to secure lutormatioii for w'omcn workers 
as w'cll and also for both cash wages and wages 
in kind, and separated from the jiriees lorm. 
Whilst the prnses return was to be submitted 
to the Director of Agriculture ns usual, the 
wages return was to be submitted to the Labour 
Office, (kmtiiiuation figures since 1922 arc 
(oiitaiiied m the reviews ou “ Mofussil Jjabour 
and Wages ” which are compiled by the Labour 
Office for publication in the annual General 
Admmistiatioii Reports of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and these arc also reproduced in the 
Labour Gazette, 

3. An Enquiry into the Wages of Peons 
111 Governiueiit and Commercial Offices in 
Bombay City Conducted in 1922 and results 
jHiblishcd m the March 1923 issue of the Labour 
Gazette. 

4 All Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work m the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency Conducted in 1923 and results 
published m a special report in 1924. 

5 An Enquiry Into the Wages of Municipal 
Employees in the Bombay Presidency. Con- 
ducted in 1924 and results published in the 
July 1925 issue of the Labour Gazette, 

6 Clerical Wages m Railway and Com- 
meriial Offices in Bombay City. Conducted 
111 1924 and results published in four issues of 
the Labour Gazette for February to May 1025. 
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7. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in selected Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur conducted in 1926. 
Besults published in a special reiK)rt in 1930 
The 1921 and 1923 enquiries into textile wages 
were conducted on the basis of aggregate figures 
for all the workers in each occupation in 
a unit ; thus .—two loom weavers 340 , aggre- 
gate man-days in the (selected) month 7,829 , 
aggregate earnings during the month Rs 12,897. 
No information was collected about rates and 
in the absence of figures for individuals it was 
not possible to work out frequencies of atten- 
dance, rates and earnings. The aggregate method 
was therefore discarded in 1926 and information 
was (»,lled for for every individual worker on 
the basis of the muster and the pay rolls 

8 Sidected Printing Presses in Bombay 
City. Conducted in 1929 Ilesiilts published 
in the June 1931 issue of the Labour Gazette 

9 Departmental Enquiry into Wage (*iits 
m Cotton Textile Mills in the Bombay Piesi- 
dency Conducted early in 1934 and results 
published in a special leport in the month of 
June of the same year 

10 The first imrt of the General Wage 
Census covering all Perenmal Faetonea in the 
Bombay Presidency for May 1934 (A des- 
ci iptive note on the origin and scopi* of this 
enquiry and the methods ado])ted lor (‘onduct- 
ing it has already Ix-en given in the fiist pait of 
this note As \i'c go to Press, the first two 
volumes of the series of rcjiorts in connection 
with this part of the Census coveiing Wages, 
Hours of W'ork and Conditions of Employ- 
ment in the Engineering ami Printing Jndus- 
tries have been published Four otliei leiiorts- - 
(3) Textiles ; (4) All Industries except the 
Engineering, Textile and Printing , (5) Supei- 
vlsoryand (Jlerical Staffs in Peienmal Factoiies , 
and (6) General Report — aie expected to be 
published during the winter of 1936-37 

11 Enquiry into the conditions of Work 
and Wages of Workers oinployed in the Building 
'Prado in Bomliay City Conducted 111 1935 
Results published in the August 1935 issue of 
the Labour Gazette 

12 Enquiry into the Conditions of Woik 
and Wages in some Unregulated Factories in 
Bombay City Conducted in 1935 Results 
published in the October 1935 issue of the 
Labour Gazette. 

13. Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of Employment in the Retail 
'I’rade of some towns of the Bomiiay Presidency 
(Jonducted in 1935 Results published 111 a 
special report early in 1936 

14 The second part of the General Wage 
C'ensus covering seasonal factories in the Bombay 
Presidency. Conducted in the wintf'r of 1935-36 
and the summer of 1936 Results exiiected 
to be published about the end of the year 1936 

WAGE RATES. 

Certain important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates in India. Firstly, theie is no 


Government machinery for the fixation of 
minimum wages , and, in the absence of strong 
trade unions* covering entiie or sections ol 
whole industiies, there are no tiade agreements 
or union rates which have been accepted both b\ 
employers and employee's There are also 
no awards by conciliation boards The bargain- 
ing powei ot the workers is inoreovi>r weak , 
and the cumulative result of all these various 
factors is that employers are almost entirely at 
liberty to fix anv rates they like. Secondly, 
except for a limited measure of standardisation 
of tune rates of wages for unrationalised occupa- 
tions in the cotton textile imlustry in Bomi)av 
City, there is little or no standardisation of rates 
in anv industiy in the country , and, conse- 
quently, wage lates not only vaiy widely bet- 
ween ccntie and centre and unit and unit in the 
same centre Init also lictweiui dilfeient indniduals 
in the same occupation in one unit 'Plus varia- 
tion in lates is fuithf'r complicated by the fact tliat 
the lates aie often sulqt'Ct to \aiious additions 
m the foim of deal ness allowances and/oi 
go(Kl atti'iidanee and clllciencv lion uses and 
to deductions foi percentage cuts 'Pliiidly, 
trequent changi'S are made in tlie basic units 
ot time for which rates aie flxi'd , eg, lates 
which are monthly or daily may b(‘ changed into 
daily or hourly rates Kourtlilv, almost all tin* 
princiiml occupations m (JoV(*inment and 
iailwa\ concerns and 111 the industnal es- 
tablishments of piiiilic and local bodies nie 
divided into several giades and sub-grades 
The basis of the' giading in all cases is 
aibitrarv and vanes wkIcJn betwi'ini thi' dif- 
feient admmistiations Fifthly, vacancies an* 
sfddom il evi'i filled on thi* same lutes as those 
Iiaid to the workeis who have left In such 
cases advantage is usually taki'ii to lower latos 
and the wages olfeied to new entrants depend 
more on their personal ability and degree ot 
comp(*tcnc<‘ and also to tin* iat(*s iirevab'nt in 
otbei siiniiai conei'riis and tlie .sufiplv of the tMX* 
of laiioiii lequiied Tlie lactoi.s of personal 
comjx'tence and the capacity of liaigaimng 
power are tin* most impoitant < onsidcrations 
ill wage fixation Tin* flist vaiies widely bet- 
ween individual and individual among Jndian 
workers and wlieieas a minority in all occuiia- 
tions may be thoroughly eihcit'iit, the same c.in- 
not be said of the majoiity 'J'he secomi 
depends upon densities of indusfiial populations 
in fiaiticiilai loiJations Listlv, rates vary 
widely between town and mofussil in tin* wise 
oi the semi-skilled and unskilled opeiations 
But, this vaiiation operates within iiarrowei 
limits toi the more skilled occupations in wiiicli 
the ically skilled artisans aie alile to command 
their due anywheie lii vii'W ot tlu'se si'veial 
diversely vaiying factors it is impossible to 
give any rates of wages which will be Jound 
to be generally api>licable to anv paitidilai 
industry in any i»articulai e(>iitic The com- 
piler ot this not(‘, howevei, has had a widi* 
experience of w'ages in India and the following 
figures quoted by him give an appioxiinate 
idea of the predominant latcs foi fairly cfiicient 
workers in certain rJ the nioie important occu- 
pations in all sections of Indian indnstiy — 
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Occupations. 

Most usual 


Rates in 


period of 
payment. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

MofusSil. 

Foremen (European) , . 

Monthly 

Hs. 

600 to 700 

Rs. 

400 to 600 

Es. 

350 to 650 

„ (Indian) 


300 to 500 

250 to 350 

250 to 300 

Chargemen 


200 to 2.60 

175 to 225 

200 to 250 

Malstrles 

>> 

90 to 125 

80 to no 

75 to 100 

Steam Engine Drivers . . 

*» 

60 to 75 

50 to 70 

35 to 50 

1st Class Boiler Attendants 


70 to 90 

65 to 80 

60 to 75 

2nd 

„ 

45 to 70 

40 to 60 

35 to 50 

Firemen 

,, 

30 0 0 

27 0 0 

24 0 0 

Cabinet Makers 

Daily 

3 to 4 



Carpenters, 1st Class 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

M 2nd „ 

„ 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

14 0 

Fitters, Linesmen 

„ 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 8 0 

„ Superior 

,, 

2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 4 0 

„ Ordinary 


18 0 

1 6 0 

14 0 

Machinists, Superior 

„ 

3 4 0 

2 8 0 


1 , Ordinary 


1 12 0 

18 0 

1 8 0 

Blacksmiths 


2 0 0 

1 8 0 

14 0 

Hammermen 

,, 

14 0 

12 0 

10 0 

Patternmakers . . 


3 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

Moulders, Suiwiior 

„ 

2 8 0 

2 4 0 


„ Ordinary 


1 8 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Hi Vetters 


1 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

Welders . ... 


2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 10 0 

Masons . 

„ 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

14 0 

Cobblers . . 

>» 

14 0 

1 2 0 

10 0 

Mechanics’ Assistants 


14 0 

12 0 

0 14 0 

Weight Lifters . 

,, 

12 0 

10 0 

0 14 0 

Semi-skilled workers (ai 
occupations) . . 


0 14 0 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

Unskilled workers (all occupa- 
tions) — Men . . 


0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

Unskilkid workers (all occupa- 
tions) — Women 

- 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 
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MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 

The only satisfactory criterion on which to 
base any broad conclusions rcpcardiim move- 
mcnts of wage rates in any industry m any 
industrial area or centre in India would be to 
teke the total wa^es bills for equal numbers of 
workpeople in the same or similar occupation 
groups at any two dates and to ascertain the 
percentage increase or de<Tca8e lietween the 
two sets of figures Attempts made by the 
Bomliay labour Office to do this during its 
enquiries in connection with the (xcneral Wag( 
Oensus were largely frustrated owing to the 
existence of irreconcilable variations of pnnciple 
and considerable diversity in practice not only 
as between unit and unit but also in the same 
unit as for example in the I'otlon textile null 
in Ahmedabad which had been dealt with above. 
The comparisons which employers most need 
to day are those with 1914, or, m other words, 
with the pre-wai vear All the pay and muster 
rolls for that year were, howev(*r, destroyed 
long ago but most units in the textile iiKlusti\ 
in Bomliay have their ‘ basic ' time and piece 
rates from which they (!alciilate the earnings 
on whieh the peicentage dearness of food allow- 
ane^s are computed. 

Kefereiices have often been made in this 
note to the dearness allowances ot 80 iX‘r cent 
for weavers and of 70 per cent for all other 
oTieratives granted in the textile nulls in Bombay 
(<ity until the middle of J933 when the Bomliay 
Millowneis’ Association p'rmitted its individual 
affiliated membi'rs to take independant action in 
the matter of reducing these allowances The 
stages by which these allowances (Mime to be 
granted were as follows January 1918 —15 per 
cent , January 1919 — raised to 35 T>er tsent 
Kebruary 1920* — raised to 75 per (xmt for weavers 
and to 55 jier cent for all othei operatives , 
Novemlier 1920— raised to 80 ami 70 T^or (!ent , 
respectively These allowances were on the 
“ basic” rates of 1914 or ot some other year 
between 1914 and 1917 — rates which were not 
only not standard foi all nulls in Bombay (ht\ 
but which actually varied widely as between 
mill and mill For example the results of 
the 1926 enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
labour Office showed that in the 19 nulls 
sele(?ted for the enquiry in Bombay City th(‘ 
average earnings (fiom basic rates plus allow- 
ances) of two loom weavers varied between 
Its 1-9-1 and B,s 2-1-6 jier day, ot sidcrs 
between 0-14-3 and Us. 1-2-11 per day, 
of warjicrs between Us 1-10-3 and Its 2-14-0 
per day and for women grey winders 
between annas 8-3 and annas 15-5 per day 
N^otwithstanding these wide variations it is, 
however, possible to state that wage levels in 
any particular textile mill in Bombay City 
were, on the whole, about 70 per cent higher 
than the pre-war year at the lieginning of the 
vear 1933 During the latter half of 1933 and 
in the beginning of 1934 all nulls in Bombay 
effected cxmsiderable cuts in the deaiiiess 
allowances and in some cases also in the basic 
rates If a later year be taken for purposes of 
comparison, say 1926, when the Bombay Lafxiur 
Office made a thorough survey of prevalent 
rates, the report of the Departmental Enquiry 
conducted into wage-cuts by that office in 1934 


showed that wages in the Bombay mills as com- 
pared with July 1926 were lower by 21 per cent, 
in April 1934. 

In Ahmedabad the war or dearness allowances 
paid in textile mills in that c-entre varied widely 
for different occupations and a general com- 
parison with the pre-war year is therefore not 
fiossible ; but, as compared with 1926, wages 
at the lieginning of 1934 were five to six per cent, 
higher This, however, was neutralised by the 
cut of 6i per cent which was brought into effect 
from 1st January 1935 

In Sholapui, the increases in wages granted 
by individual mills betwi‘en 1916 and 1919 were 
consolidated with the rates prevailing in 1914. 
At the lieginning of 1920, the Sholapur nilll- 
owiK'rs gave their flist sejiarate dearness allow- 
ance ill the form of wages in kind — certain quan- 
tities of gram— to all those workers who did 
not remain absent foi more than four days in 
a month Workers wlio failed to put in the 
required attendaiuv were deprived of this 
beneflt and tlu* agitation of both these and the 
otlK'i workers for higlu'r iatf‘S led to the Sholapur 
millowners conceding dearness allowances in 
cash of 35 per cent over the rates of 1919 to 
weavers and of 30 jier cent to all other oiieratives. 
The value of the grain allowance varied with 
fluctuation in pric(‘s The existence of several 
conflicting factors in the wages position in 
Sholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comiiarison with 1914 , but, as compared with 
1926, wages at the lieginning of 1934 were 17 
per cent, lower Owing to the lack of the 
necessary data for the purjiosc, similar com- 
parisons for other industries and for other pro- 
vinces arc not possible. 

EARNINGS. 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
legard to wage rates may lx* of great value for 
pmiioses of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are ot value for the pi ofier assessment and 
apjireciation of the well being of the masses, 
provided howevei that the term “earnings” 
has one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application. In practice, the connotation 
of the teim varies widely for it is commonlv 
applied to one of three different values • (1) 
gross earnings , (2) net earnings , or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
enveloiic In correct statistical parlance it 
IS none of these three Let us explain “Gross 
earnings” for any particular jiay jieriod are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates — ^time or piece — plus all the aUowanccs, 
bonuses and perquisites- — or the value of such 
where they are not in cash — to which he may 
lie entitled by virtue of his contract of employ- 
ment and includes wages given for any periods 
of leave with pay which may be granted during 
such pay period. The allowances may either lx? 
in the form of dearness allowances m cash or 
grain allowances or allowances foi overtime 
work. Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/oi for efficiency. Perquisites may be in the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical atieudance, free railway iiasses, etc 
“ Net earnings ” are gross earnings less deduc- 
tions for fines and any iiayments which a work- 
man may have to make foi the use of tools or 
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for tlu> loss of or articloR in th<* prtKvsh Two sets of figures tnay be compiled for 

ol man Ufa cl life, r f/ , as in textile niiHs in Ahmed- “earnings”: (1) average daily earmnqs ascer- 
abad foi damaged dolli “The amount in the tamed bv dividing the total earnings for a group 
pav enveloiw ” is net eai rungs less anv fiiitber of workers in any occupation by the total of the 
deductions which may be made bv an employer number of days actually worked by all the indi- 
foi house lent, rued hal attendance subsci iptioris vidnais in the group, and (2) average monthly 
to piovident iunds, income tax refunds of earmngs ascertained by dividing the total oar- 
ad vanei's ]»a\ments toi purchases lioin co- niiigs of the group for a iieriod of one month 
ofieiative stoles or cheap giain or cloth shops, by the niinibi*! of persons in the group Tn 
re]>avments ol Joans lioin pi ovidcut hind acrtmnt cases where statistics have been collected for 
or tiom ( o-opcratiV(‘ (ledit societies, aiibscrip- wage jieriods of less than a month, monthly 
tious to s])orts clubs or institutes, ede The aveiages can be reckoned by ascertaining the 
amount in llic' ])a\ cuivelopc can never la* wcught/cd average of the number ot days worked 
leckonc'cl as eainings because cvciv woikcu is by all the units concei lied in the month in which 
c'xpcctcd to pay foi Ills income tax, house lent the shoitcu ptuiod is contained and bv multi- 
and pill chases and to liciuidate his othei liabili- ]>lving the figure for average daily earnings by 
ties and debts tiom his income In all cases the weightc^l average less the figure for average 
ivhc'H' fining is wicleJ\ pievalcnt gioss earnings abscuic'c as shown by the figures for average 
cun also not be rc‘c koned as inc*,oni( bc‘C‘ause thesse |H‘rc(‘ntage attenclaiic’e for the group Average 
nia\ be halutiiallv liable to dc'diicdions toi finc'S perrentaifc attendance is the jierc^intage ratio of 
• Nc't c*ai lungs ’ would most c‘onec*tlv appioxi- the total number of days actually worked bv all 
niatc> to earnings loi statistical ]>urtM)sc*s weic the individuals in a group to the possible working 
it not loi the tact that in cases w’heic* dc‘duc*tions days m tin* pay period for the group 
aic‘ made* fioni wagc*s toi value of damaged 

nialei lal <i( cost oi at selling in icc*, the* damaged Pait I of the General Wage Censiis covering 
aiticle IS liancic'd omu to the woikman who is all pc^rcmnial tacdoi i(‘s in the Bombay Presidency 
gc'iieialJy able* cutlicu to use it lumsell oi to scdl c‘overc*d ncniily a thousand occupations in nearly 
it SiilIicicMit has been stated to show liow' twenty industries Of these, the reports cover- 
difiic lilt the* coinpiitatiou ot “ csunings ’’ c*aii be mg the engmecuing and punting industries alone 
l>ific‘icnt statisticians and dilterc-nt bodic'S hold wc*rc“ published before this issue of The Indian 
clilfei(*nt Mews as to its collect computation Year Book wc'iit to piess For the purposes 
and that is the* leasoii why 1 In* tc'i m ‘ cnunings ’ ot the census tlie Jiombay Presidency was diyided 
IS HO widely iiitc*ipietc‘cl 'I’lic most tic*ciuc*nt into tc*n ten itoiiaJ areas and the leports contain 
and gcneial iisuagc* ol the* tc*ini fot statisticMl theaveragc*B of daily and monthly earnings in 
iuiiposc*s IS to take gloss c*aiiiings m cash less all the occu|)ations concei ned in each of these ten 
fim*s and without yaluating such pciciuisites aieas It is obviously not iiossible for us to 
as flee housing, ti(*c* ni(*dic.il att(*nclan(*e and lrc*c* i<*pi<)duc*e the figurc*s here but tor purposes of 
lailwav paHS(*s in the* c*,ihi* ot lailwav woikc*is geneial interest w^e give below — (l)the average 
and to include ti*iV(*lling allow'anc(*s where these of inonthlv c*arnings for six of the most important 
aic* i>aid foi conveyance bc*twc*en place* ol w'oik occupations which aie to be tound in all fac- 
aiicl lioinc but not wlic*n they aic* iiaid tor tiaiis- toiic*s, but |>articiilarlv in engineernig workshops , 
port to sonic othc*i tc*nipoiaiv splic*ic* ol w'oik (2) the* geneial averages for men in all eiigineer- 
Thisistlic basis on w'liicli hum cs loi “ eainings ” mjr and common occupations in all factories, 
yvcH* collc*itc*d by the Bombay Ixiboui Olluc (;{) the average monthly earnings in six of the 
foi the* pill poses ot the* (<c*nc*ial Mage* (Vnsus , most important punting occui>ations , and 
and, sulijcct to niinor modifications, toi its othei (t) the genc*ral avenages for all “process” 
enciuiiic*s into wages It is ot the* utmost im- oiiciatives in all printing presses which are 
poitance that in tlii; conduc't ot eyc*iy enqiiirv iactoiic*s loi the purposes ot the Indian Fac- 
irito wage**., all the tk'Isoiis yvlio aic* eutiusted tones Ac*t in the* Bombay Presidency. The 
w'lth the* woik ot filling ii]) the* iccpiiic*d letuins fijrinos m |)iackcts in the first and the thirci 
should have* a clcai and thoiough concc'ption tables show the numbers of workers coyered by 
as to what slioiild oi should not be iuc*lucled iii tin* averages to which they relate. 

“cMinings ” 

1. Avvmyc Monthly KarnuigH of all Workers m Six Important 
Giaded Occupations — All Factories. 


Area 

Moulders 

Black- 

smiths 

Fitters 

Machinists 
(turners), i 

Carpenters 

Painters 

1 

ils a p. 

Ks a. p. 

Us a I) 

Us. a. p. 

Bs. a p 

Ks. a p 

1 Bombay City 

42 4 9 
(592) 

50 11 0 

v534) 

55 13 7 

(3,985) 

64 3 5 
(1,614) 

61 4 11 

(2,544) 

40 13 8 
(1,177) 

2 Bombay Suburban, 
Thana, Kolaba and 
llatnagiii . 

27 1 5 

(11) 

52 13 4 

(34) 

51 11 9 

(404) 

49 3 0 

(89) 

39 14 10 
(135) 

31 7 11 

(29) 

3 Ahmedabad City 

36 1 2 

(154) 

51 0 10 

(113) 

1 49 8 6 
(773) 

44 10 1 
(316) 

54 4 10 
(415) 

38 15 9 
(24). 
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Results of GenerafWage Censits, 1934. 


I. Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers — contd. 


Area. Mouldera. Fitters. Carpenters | Falnters. 

Bs a p Ra a. p Bs a p Bsi a ]) B« a p Ba a p 

4. Ahmedabad, Kaira, 70 12 10 70 8 5 71 11 0 50 4 10 51 1 0 .'17 8 0 

and Panchmahals. (94) (64) (411) (249) (25) (22) 

5. Broach and Surat 40 8 0 46 3 3 63 2 8 54 5 5 41 10 5 Nil 

(4) (8) (66) (IS) (18) 

6 East and West 36 0 7 38 13 5 40 4 8 34 14 0 36 6 8 34 1 0 

Khandesh (14) (21) (284) (66) (42) (7) 

7 Poona, Nasik and 31 4 9 .38 4 6 43 7 5 42 6 9 34 14 U 31 7 5 

Ahmednagar (70) (64) (473) (183) (1.54) (53) 

8 SholapurCity . 25 9 2 33 10 2 36 5 4 32 15 8 29 0 11 24 15 1 

(14) (22) (143) (31) (63) (10) 

9. Sholapur and Satara 20 3 9 29 1 8 40 15 4 3.3 13 0 33 1 3 .33 8 1 

(49) (17) (.58) (33) (2.1) (9) 

10 Belgaum, Dharwai 41 1 4 52 2 2 46 1 8 45 4 8 47 3 7 43 7 0 

and BIjapiir (57) (93) (466) (174) | (228) 1 (88) 

Presidency Proper . 41 10 3 50 6 0 I 53 4 9 51 1 4 49 9 o 40 3 0 

(1,059) (970) J^ J7,063) ^(3.657) 1 (1.420) 

II. General Averages of Percentage Attendance ami Earnings for 3Ien in all 
Engineering and " Common^' Occupations esrcl ad tag UnsliUed 
Lahov rers — A ll Fact on es . 


Area 

1 

Number of 
workmen 

1 ('turned 

Av(‘rag(‘ 

p(‘rteiitHg(' 

attendance 

Aveiage 

daily 

earnings 

Av('iaa(‘ 

monthly 

eainings 




Ks a p 

its a p. 

1 Bombay City 

.35,720 

87 7 

112 2 

41 8 5 

2. Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Batnagin 

2.735 

90 0 

1 11 0 

43 2 11 

3. Ahmedabad City . 

8,420 

92 4 

1 4 10 

,33 7 4 

4. Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Panchmahals 

2,136 

87 1 

2 4 9 

52 1 2 7 

5 Broach and Surat 

703 

89 1 

1 4 1 

.‘{2 1 1 0 

6. East and West Khanch^sh 

2,142 

89.4 

1 011 

26 7 9 

7 Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar . . 

4,811 

87.5 

1 .3 11 

29 1 7 

8. Sholapur City 

1,8.50 

92 7 

0 14 2 

22 1 4 

9. Sholapur and Satara 

531 

89 8 

0 15 11 

24 2 1 

10. Belgaum, Dharwar, Bija- 
pur and Kanara 

3,887 

91.2 

1 7 2 

34 13 7 

‘^residency Proper 

62,941 

88 8 

i 

38 3 3 
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Labour in India, 


III. Average Monthly Earnings in Six Important Printing Occupations. 


Area. 

Proof 

Readers 

Composi- 

tors 

Letter 

Press 

Maehine- 

mcn. 

Bailers. 

Binders. 

Type 

Casters. 


Rs a. p 

Rs. a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs a p 

Rs. a p 

Rs. a. p 

Bombay City 

62 9 7 
(164) 

38 3 0 
(1,272) 

47 2 9 
(26.5) 

21 7 10 

(692) 

29 11 8 

(362) 

28 8 11 
(90) 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri. 

2,'i 0 0 

(I) 

22 11 3 

(18) 

26 11 1 
(5) 

14 7 3 

(62) 

20 15 0 
(3) 

25 3 7 
(6) 

Ahmedabad City . 

29 8 0 
(4) 

27 H 2 
(97) 

39 8 11 
(17) 

19 17 
(21) 

29 5 8 
(9) 

15 5 3 
(25) 

Broach and Surat 

47 0 0 
(1) 

23 3 10 

m 

34 14 0 

(9) 

16 10 2 
(7) 

23 3 3 

(11) 


Poona, Nasik and Ahmed - 
nagar 

38 6 1 

(•‘i4) 

23 2 n 
(3.50) 

31 14 2 
(66) 

13 15 7 
(140) 

25 2 2 
(62) 

23 15 3 

(32) 

Presidency Proper 

57 10 4 
(204) 

34 0 6 
(1,796) 

43 7 0 
(362) 

19 12 6 

(922) 

28 13 10 
(447) 

25 4 10 
(152) 


IV. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives in Printing Concerns — Men only. 


Area 

Number of 
pt'rsoiis 
employed. 

Average 

penvntage 

attendance 

Average 

daily 

earnings 

Average 

monthly 

earnings 




Rs 

a 

P 

Rs a p 

Bombay City . . 

5,705 

91 .7 

1 

8 

2 

37 4 10 

Bomba V Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagii i 

249 

92 8 

1 

0 

4 . 

25 4 2 

Ahmedabad City 

237 

87.9 

1 

1 

8 

26 2 2 

Broach and Surat 

108 

92.2 

0 14 

9 

22 14 11 

Poona, Nasik and AhnuMlnagar 

1,650 

91 8 1 

1 

1 

6 

27 2 2 

Presidency Proper 

7,949 

91.7 

1 

6 

2 

34 4 9 


The Textile The General Wage 

Census Report on the textile industry is not 
expected to be ready till the end of the year 
1936. The latest figures for the average earn- 
ings it^ ten of the most important occupations 


in the Bombay Presidency are those contained 
in the Report of the Departmental Enquiry 
conducted by the Labour 0th ce early in 1934. 
The following table sets out the average daily 
eaniings for these occupations in the sjx terri- 
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torial areas into which the textile mills of tlie Presuleiiey were divided for the purposes 
of that enquiry — 


Average Daily Earnings in Textile Mills in the Bombay Presidency. 


Occupation 

Bombay 

Ahmeda- 

bad 

j 

Gujarat 

excl 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur 

Khandesh 

Southern 

Mahratha. 


Rs 

a: 

1> 

Rs 

a 

P 

Ks 

a. 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Ks 

a. 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Drawing Tentersmen 

1 

2 

8 

1 

3 

11 

0 

14 

5 

0 

12 

11 

0 

13 

9 

0 

11 

0 

Slabbing Tentersmen 

1 

3 

10 

1 

5 

11 

1 

1 

8 

0 

14 

8 

0 

13 

10 

0 

13 

1 

Inter Tentersmen . 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

0 

13 

1 

0 

12 

1 

Roving Tenters 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

10 

0 

14 

6 

0 

12 

3 

0 

11 

11 

0 

11 

1 

Iting Sidcrs* 

t) 

14 

10 

1 

0 

10 

0 

12 

9 

0 

10 

7 

0 

10 

4 

0 

8 

1 

Tarwallas* 

0 

13 

o 







0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Doffers* 

0 

10 

10 

0 

11 

7 

0 

7 

11 

0 

7 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Two Loom Wcav(>is 

1 

8 

10 

1 

14 

11 

1 

10 

6 

I 

8 

0 

1 

4 

t> 

0 

15 

3 

Winders — Women 

0 

11 

9 

0 

11 

11 

0 

8 

6 

0 

5 

8 

0 

7 

2 

0 

6 

3 

Heelers — Women . 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 

6 

8 


* In the case of thesi* occupations the averages in most cases arc for men only and in some for 
l)()th men and women work(‘rs 


Provincial factory administration rejorts 
show that the monthly earniTUis of cotton 
weavers and Hjiumers iii some other jirovinces 
are as follows (Central Piovuaes and Perar 
Its :j() and Ps 15 , Jiengal Ks. ar> and Ps 14 , 
I’lmjab Ps 2S and Its :i() , and Madias Ils 27 
. 01(1 Rs. 20 In the .Inte null industry, Pmgle shift 
h(*s.sian weavers earn :il jier month and the ave- 
lage for both warp and weft sjmmers is 
Its 1 7-4-0 per month The eariimgs of women 
W(irkeTS in jute nylls vary between Ps 11 per 
iiionth for most occupations and Ps 15 per 
month for twisters 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 

The Poyal Commission on Indian Labour 
h.ive made several important recommendations 
m (‘oiinection with the income of industrial 
Workers and the question of their indebtedness 
III discussing the possible aiiplnation to India 
"I the minimum wage Convention adopted at 
<hi‘ 1928 session of the International Labour 
' onference, the Commission were of opinion 
that the Convention, “in referring to trades 
m which wages are exceptionally low, must be 
H'garded as having in view trades in which 
w.iges arc low', not by comparison with western 
' 1 other foreign standards but by comparison 
'' ith the general trend of wagi'S and wage levels 
in kindred occupations m the country concern- 


ed “ If the principle of the minimum wage were 
to be applied to India, they considered that 
it w'ould first be necessary to create machinery 
for fixing minimum rates of wages in those 
trades in which wages are lowest and where 
there is no question of collective bargaining 
The industries indicated for a careful study of 
conditions are mica, wool cleaning, shellac, 
bidi (the indigenous cigarette) manufacturing, 
carpet weaving and tanneries and those 
m which there is a strong presumption 
that the conditions warrant detailed investi- 
gation. Full information re. wages and 
conditions should be collected and if the 
surveys indicate “ sweating ” the trades 
should be demarcated and the number and the 
comjKisition of w'age boards should be decided 
In the setting up of wage boards important 
criteria for consideration should be the cost of 
enforcement , and the policy of gradualness 
should not be lost sight of. If the investiga- 
tions appear to warrant minimum wage fixing 
mac'hinery, the necessary legislation for setting 
up such machinery should be undertaken. 
These recommendations are under the considera- 
tion of the various Provincial Governments and 
reference has already been made to the action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in insti- 
tuting a Geiiernl Wage (’ensus to be completed 
in about five years in order to collect all possible 
information on the subject of wages in all types 
of industrial concerns in the Bombay Presidency 
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Labour in India. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


ITudc^r the ordinary common law an injured i 
workman is entitled to recover duma^eA orj 
« ompensntion tor an injniy suHtained by him| 
IS ttie course of liis employment it the injury 
in jiroved to have been <au8ed by the perBonal 
iicKliKence of hiH einjiloyer. Jn addition, the 
Indian Fatal AicidentH Act ot 18r)r» permitted 
the award of damaK(‘s to tin* dejiendanth of a 
de< eased workman it the aecidmit resulting in 
ills ileath i\aH dm* to the wrongful act, neglect 
or fa lilt of the jicrson responsible lor the accident 
The iirocediire in eonnc*cliicm with the recovery 
ot damages und(‘r both the common law and the 
Fatal Ac*cidc*nts Ac‘t was, however, extremely 
cumbersome* This togc*thc*r with the ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their' 
tinaiKial disability in undertaking extensive 
litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta- 
gioiis jioBition 111 suits tor c*om])en8ation 
Moreover, with the* growing industrialisation 
ot the eoiintry, ac*c*idc*nts wc*re annually bc‘Commg 
more numerous than before* and, in tlieir results, 
were rc*spcmsible for eousiderable hardshij) on 
the* workc'rs and their families Disabilities 
similai to these* had be*cn removed in most of 
the* indiistiialisc'd e*ountrie*s ot the world by the 
jiassing ot workmen’s e'ompensatkm laws 
uoviding tor easy and speedy relief to workmen 
njiired as a re*sult ot industrial ac’cidents aud 
to their ele*j)e‘udents m cases where the atcielents 
resulted m de*ath The nee-essity for such legis- 
l.ition in India was obvious and the Govern- 
ment of India drew uj) proposals for a Work- 
men’s (.)omi»eiisatlon Att which they circulated 
to all loe*al (Jove'rnnients in 3U21.' The pro- 
jios.ils met with a fair mc'asure of approval and 
the* (Joveriinicnt ot India drew up a Hill whie*h 
they lntroduce*d in the* he'gislatlve Asseinldy 
in Scpti'inber 1022 Atte*r its reference to a 
Sel(*e*t Ooinmittee, the Hill was passed iii March 
J923and the liulian Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was biought into ope»ratiem with effect 
troin the 1st duly 1024 This was the first 
])iee*e ot legisl.itiou in the Held ot social insurance 
in Jndia 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1923. 

In its mam prhwiplea, the Indian Act follows 
the Jiritish model but its precision and rigidity 
aud the sjiecial machinery set up for its admini- 
stiation are some of the features which disthi- 
guish It trom the Hritish Act. In its scope — type 
and (*lasses of wwkers (*ovcred — the original 
Act of 1023 fell far short of the Hritish Act but 
It was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualncss in the matter 
so as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tioiiB of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1026, 1020, 1931 
and 1033 aud the A(*t as it stands to day covers 
over seven million industrial workers in the 
1 * 0 untry. Uialer the Act, payment of com- 
pensation has been made obligatory on nil em- 
ployers w hose employees come within its scope, 
even in case.s where there has been no uegll- 


I gence and injured workmen or the dependants of 
I those killed can obtain compensation in all cases 
I where personal injury has been caused by 
accident armnq out of and in the course of employ • 
ment and where the ac'^*ident is not directly 
attributable t-o mi8(*onduct, breaches of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices, lie- 
sides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
o(*cupatlonal diseases such as anthrax and leiul 
and phosphorus poisoning weie deemed and 
treated tor the jiiirposes ot compensation, 
as injuries i*aused by ac(*ident , jirovided 
however, that the worker (*oncerned was in 
the service of the same employer for more than 
SIX months Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of original occupational diseases m 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into con- 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International Ijabour (kmference in 1925 
This list was further expanded in 1933 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
liomologues or the sequelae of such poisoning, 
(2) thromo ulceration or its sequelae, and (3) 
compressed air illiiesb (Caisson Disease) or its 
sequelae 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made a long series ot re(*ommendations for the 
improvement of the A(*t , firstly, to extend 
its scope so as to cover all types aud (*lasseb 
of workers wdio were likely to be most affected 
by the increased risks of modern industry , 
secondly, to enhance the scales of compensation 
payable and to facilitate the methods for their 
payment , and, thirdly, to effect various changes 
designed to improve the administration of the 
measure. It is not necessary for the purjxises 
of this note to trace the evolution of the legis- 
lation in conne(*tion with w^orkmen’s compensa- 
tion in India since the passing of the first Act 
111 1923 and it will be more useful if we gave 
the main provisions of the Act as it stands 
today because that is what is most needed in 
a compact work of reference such as the Indian 
Year Book 

Clauses of Workmen Covered hy the Act — 
These have been specified in the definition of 
the term workman ”i*oiitaiiied in section 2(1) 
(n) and in schedule II In all cases persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
capacity and those whose monthly earnings 
exceed Rs. 300 are excluded. Speaking broadly, 
the Act covers railways , factories , mines ,* 
seamen , docks ; persons employed in the con- 
struction, repair or demolition of buildings 
designed to be or which are of more than one 
storey or of twenty feet in height, or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels, 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
work , the setting up, repairing, maintaining 
or taking down any telegraph or telephone 
line or overhead electric lines or cables , aerial 
rojieways, (*anal pipe lines or sewers ; the fire 
brigade , railway mail service , operations 
for winning natural petroleum or natural gas , 
blasting operations and excavations , ferry 
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boat services , cinchona, coffee, rubber or 
tea plantations , electricity or Kas generating 
stations , lighthouses , cinematograph picture 
producing and exhibiting ; divers . elephant and 
wild animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and chauffeurs. Persons employ- 
ed through sub-contractors by a person fulflllmg 
a contract with a railway are also covered. As 
far as seamen arc concerned, both seamen on 
ships registered in India and those on ships 
registered in foreign countries are included 
Not only workmen employed w'lthln the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
j)ower and employing more than ten person^' 
or those not using mechanical jwwer and emplo\ - 
mg more than fifty persons arc covered Tlic 
Oovernor-Gcneral in Council is empowered to 
i)rmg within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose oc.cupations are of a hazard- 
ous nature 

A7noHtitn of Com.pemation Pauahle — The 
amount of compensation payaide depends on 
the average montiily wages of an injured or 
deceased workman The term ‘wages’ includes 
overtime pay and tlie value of any concessions 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, tree 
quarters, etc After the monthly wages of a 
worker arc calculated the amount of compensa- 
tion due IS decided by a reference to S( hedule 
IV which gives in a talmlar form the amounts of 
compensation for deatli, pcrnuincnt total and 
temporary disablement in respect of eadi of 
seventeen wage classes The amounts of comjicn- 
sation payable in the case of injured workmen 
whose monthly wages arc not more tiiaii Hs 1 () 
•ire Rs 500 for death, Rs 700 for jiermanent 
(otal and half his monthly wages for temjxirary 
disablement For a workmen whose montiily 
wages are between Rs 50 and Rs 60, tlic cor- 
responding figures arc Rs 1,800, Ks. i2,520 and 
Rs 15 respet lively 'Fhe maxima for persons 
earning over Its 200 per month are Rs 4,000 
Rs 5,600 and Rs 30 per month rcsiiectively. 
Ill the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
afdement are at a uniform rate of Rs. 200 and 
Rs 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
'vage for temporary disablement No com- 
pensation 18 payable m respect of a ‘ waiting 
])(*riod ’ of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused 

( N OTE Permanent total disablement mean'- — 
''Uch disablement which permanently nuapa- 
<itatcs a workman for all work which he w^as 
( apable of performing at the time of his accident 
Aliy combination of injuries totalling 100 pel 
< ent loss in earning capacity is regaided as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not arise m one accident.) 

Who are Dependants. — These are defined in 
t wo categories . firstly, those who arc in practi- 
' ally all cases actually dependants , and secondly 
1 hose who may or may not be in that jiosition. 
i’lie first includes a wife, a minor legitimate son, 
nimarried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
' lother. The second includes a husband, a 
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parent other tlian a widowetl mother, a minor 
illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if mirried or wldo^^ed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law% a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent 

General — The interests of dejicndants m 
<‘aac8 of fatal accidents have b<>en safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of f.ital accidents 
should lie liiouglit to the notice ot the ('-ommis- 
Hionor , (2) in all cases wdieie an employer 

admits liability tin* amount of comi»cnsation 
payable is to be promptly di'positcd with tli(‘ 
Commissioii(‘r , and (3) in lases where the 
employer disidaims liability and thcic are good 
grounds foi believing comjicnsation to i>e jiay- 
able, the dependants get tlie information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge il they should 
make a claim or not 

A contractor has been given l.hc right to be 
indemnified by his sub-i ontiai toi it he has 
had to jiay compensation eitlicr to a luiiuipal 
or to a workman 

All employer is im*i nutted to make to any 
dcjicndant advances on account of compensation 
not evceeiing an aggregate of one liundied 
rupees and so much of such aggiegate as does 
not exceed the compensation i)a\al>le to that 
dependant is to be dedinted by the (’ommis- 
sioiiei from such coiiipiMisation and repaid to the 
emplo>ei Further, the (‘omrnissionei may 
deduct a sum up to Rs 25 tiom the amount ot 
com|)onsation tor the tuneial <‘\penses of a 
deceased woikman and jiav fhe same to the 
person by whom such exiienses were inclined 

Administration — The Act is fUlimnistered 
j entirely on a provincial Irasis by (kunmissioners 
to be appointed by Local ({oveinnients The 
Rengal and Madias Jhesldencics have oiu* Coinis- 
sioner each lor tiu* wliolc jnovinci' 'I'Ik* Rom- 
bay Presidency lias one (VmirnissioiK*! loi the 
more inipoitant industiial aieas and tor the 
other aieas sub-judges have been appointecl as 
ex-ollicio Coninussioners lor AVoikmen’s Coiniicn- 
jHMisation In tlic othci juoviik-os, the Jbstiict 
Magistrate or the Distint and Sessions Judge or 
the Senioi or Sub- Judge is the Ooininissioncr 
within hiH jurisdiction. 

STATISTICS OF WORKMO^'S 
COMPENSATION. 

I’he statistics regarding cast's disiiosed of 
under the Act have been collected and jniblislied 
since Iht July Jt)24 on whlth date the original 
Act came into foice ’J’hese statistics relate to 
tlie niort' imjrortant classes of workers, i r , 
workers in lactoiie*s, mines and docks and on 
railways and tramways I’he total amount ot 
compensation paid to these classt's oi workers 
was about 61 lakhs of rujH'es in 1925, Hi lakhs 
111 1926, 11 lakhs each in 1927 and 192H, J2i 
lakhs in 1929 and 1930, lOi laklis in 1931, 
81 lakhs m 1932 and 8 lakhs in 1933. The 
following table sliows the number of cases, 
classified by nature of injuiics and the amounts 
of compensation paid in each year since 
1924 
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Numlxjr of cases. 

Amount of compensation paid 
foi 

Year. 


- - 

i 

1 

- 



Fatal. 

N on-fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal cases 

Non-fatal 

cases 

All wises. 

, - 

— 

— 

- 

Its 

Its 

Us 

1924*— 







Adults 

249 

3,898 

4,147 

82,085 

66,248 

1,48, .333 

Minors 

2 

19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

1925— 







Adults 

5S3 

10,7.'»1 

11,3.34 

3,45,995 

2,95,535 

6,41,5.30 

Minors 

7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1926— 







Adults 

661 

13,.387 

14,048 

1,25,9.35 

3.94,385 

8, 20,. 321 

Minors 

3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

1927- 






Adults 

777 

14,397 

15,174 

.5,81,400 

5,27,984 

11,09,384 

Mlnoi s 

6 

36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,87.5 

]92«— 






Adults 

SI 9 

1,*>,898 

16,717 

5,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,91,251 

Minors 

9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,479 

1929— 






Adults 

8«6 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,573 

12,57,763 

Minors 

2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

1930-r 







Adults 

867 

22,656 

2 l,.i23 

0,59, .302 

7,85,750 

12,45,052 

Minors . 

4 

47 

51 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

1931— 







Adults 

696 

16,764 

17,460 

4,44,246 

6,20,885 

10,65,131 

Minors 

3 

26 

29 

600 

625 

1,225 

1932— 







Adults 

690 

13,641 

14,241 

3,60,164 

4,62,093 

8,22,257 

Minors 

1 

19 

20 

200 

688 

888 

1933— 







Adults 

526 

14,015 

14, .541 

3,31,357 

4,82,477 

8,1.3,8.34 

Minors 


18 

18 


115 

115 

1934— t 







Adults 

Minors 








• The flguieH for 1924 relate to only the 'iix months fioiii 1st July to 31st December 


t Not available as we go to Press 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. 

A conipulsorv system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion enhaiuMis the cost of production hut not to 
any appreciable extent In the case of coal 
mines, the Increase in <*o8t has been estimated 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
{Vide para 39 of the Report of the Indian t-oal 
Committee, 1925) However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coal mines were comiielled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry was faced In the Punjab, the pro- 
prietors of the coal mines in the .Ihelum District 
were reiKirtetl to be not satisfied with the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by tlie miners uiidei the Act as 
some of them had to i>ay as compensation on a 
single accident more than they could earn during 
a month An unexpected increase in the iiiimlier 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance 
Facilities for accident insurance are now being 


provided by a numbei of leading insurance 
companies in the countiy and the most iinpoitant 
of these an* the (’laiins Buieaux in (Jaleiitta ami 
Madras The (laleutta (!laims liiireau which 
lepresents many of the leading insurance 
companies operating m India deals with a large 
number of claims and offers valuable co-oTicra- 
tioii to the authoiities in settling compensation 
claims In bombav, insurance companies were 
concerned with half the number ot cases that 
came up befoie the ('oimmssioner Insurance 
comjianies as a rule contt*st onlv cases involving 
questions of law or principle and are of benefit 
to all coneerned In these provinces insurance 
IS widely lesoiteii to l>y the* einployeis esjiecially 
in the textili* uidiistiy Th(‘ Millowners’ Mutual 
Jnsuiaiice Association, Ltd , Homliay, is an 
oiganisation of employers one of whose objects 
IS the inut.ual insurance of members against 
liability to j>av compensation or damages to 
workmen employed by them or their dependants 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or otherwise, 
arising out of or in the course of employment. 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


T he earliest known trade unions in India were 

(1) The Boml)av Millhands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for improvements 111 
factory law and which soon liecame moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act , (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Hallway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 bv Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, more as a fiieiidly society than a 
(^mbination for secui’ing concessions , and (3) 
The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907 The Kamgar Hltwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were intt‘rested in 
questions connected with the general welfare ot 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the w<iiker.s Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost aftei the t'lid of the Gicat War 
Trade organisations were, howevei , not unknown 
and trade or craft guilds had a deflmte place in 
the social economy of the village communities 
Each trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particulai caste, and the oiganisstion that 
existed for each occuimtional (sistc was 
known as a ‘ guild 'I’lie two main 
functions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
lelations between the mem tiers wter se , and 

(2) to deal with qii<‘stions affecting the 
lelations of the caste as a whole rw-a-iav the 
community 'I’he panchat/atfi, as the executives 
of these guilds were called, enforced then deci- 
sions on then members by means ot social 
sanctions, and their (ieraands 011 the communitv 
by means of harUtla, i e , withholding of 
service. These guilds difteied from 
modern trade unions in tliat th(>y did not lionsisf 
of wage earners, were not open to membei s out- 
side the particular castes combined, and tliat 
they had no written lules 01 rejjulatious Then 
backgiound was more social than industrial 
and they were a tyjie of ‘ close trade unions ’ 
(Contact with the West and the gradual industilal- 
isation of the country, however, introtiuced 
cleavages in the solidarity of the village cora- 
iiumities and consequently into the homogeneity 
of the old craft guilds which began to disinte- 
grate and disapxiear only to eracige later in a 
lorm more suited to modern industrialism 

The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, but it must be regiet- 
fully admitted that organised association of the 
workers in the country is far below the stage of 
development which it has reached in Great 
Britain and in many of the other industrialised 
< ountrles of the world. The reason for this can 
•>(* put in a nutshell , lack of a will to organise 
•is far as the workers are concerned and organised 
Opposition to association by workmen from their 
t iiiployers Such success as the movement has 
'oet with is due largely to a series of entirely 
‘rtuitous circumstances. The origin of the 
post-war movement is clearly traceable to the 
' ■stant lag in wages behind prices and the con- 
- quential heavy fall in real wages Large 
> <iSBes of ignorant and illiterate industrial 

Iff 


workers were compelled, through sheer inability 
to make ends meet, to strike work. After they 
had struck work they were unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance Here is where the 
outsider who had no knowledge of industry got 
his chance to step into the movement and to 
liecome a labour leader Some of these labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But many went 
into the movement merely for the opportunities 
which it would give them for coming into the 
limelight Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latti*r were mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of Impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike committees. 
These committees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable measure of success in so far 
as concessions in wage rates were concerned ; but, 
wliereas many of tliese self-appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition 011 the conclusion 
of a dispute ; a good few of them, emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creating iierraanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the workers These 
were the beginning of the trade union movement 
111 India, and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions were formed in 
all parts of the country. As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member- 
ships claimed by these earlier bodies, nothing 
definite can bo stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total memliership , but it 
can be safely asserted that the movement had 
made a fair iienetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad City, and 
in some other centres. If an estimate may be 
attempted, it would perliaps not be incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1924 
there were about/ 150 unions in India with a 
total membership of about lialf a million 
workers. 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed. 

A tseiitral organisation at the apex was also 
necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference Thus, the All-Indfa Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion were formed in 1922 The All-India 
llailwaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of botli provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees. These bodies received a 
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very generous measure of recognition both from the task of forming trade unions in the country, 
the Jlailwav iJoard and the ihrector General of This was an entirely new development in the 
Posts and 'J’elegraphH in India In the former eyes of the Indian employer. One powerful 
case, half-yearly conferences are held between group of employers who had hitherto not orga- 
the rcTirosentatives ot the llailway Board and the uised set themselves to form an association whose 
Jlailwaynien’s Federation and at these con- primary object was to be to combat trade 
ferenccs all the more important questions con- unionism. Eyery jHissible moye to frustrate 
nect(‘d with railway establishments are discussed combination by their workmen was adopted and 
and as great 'a measure as possible ot agreed where departmental orders against taking 
solutions arc an iy(‘d at interest in trade union actiyities were disobeyed, 

the workmen concerned were either dismissed 
Although there are a few unions of jute milb or, in cases where the larger organisations had 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of other branches, were transferred to one or the 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union other of such branches Victimisation of the 
moyeiuent has not made any appreciable pro- trade unionist, except in the city of Ahmedabad 
gross in the two chief centres of these two where a strong union had been formed in the 
imjKirtant industries in India The mam spinning section of the cotton textile industry in 
reason tor this is that the leaders at the head oi that centre under the leadership of Mr. M K 
these unions hold widely diyerging \lew^ Gandhi whom the Ahmedabad imllowncrH could 
and cannot compose their differences sutticienth not jiosRibly displease on jiolitical grounds, was 
enough to enable them to meet on a common rampant. The trade union moyement, there- 
platform Another important reason, in the fore, instead of getting its most imjiortant 
i»urely personal ojiinloii of the compiler of thi*- support from within the ranks of labour itself, 
note, is the e\ist(‘nce, in these industries, of th< was thrown by Indian employers into the wait- 
all-powertul jobber whose Interests m the labour mg hands of the outside agitator , and, iinfortu- 
which he brings to his mill would be seyerely nately for Indian trade unionism, no body of 
undermined il the workers began to feel that they outsiders yersed in jiroper trade union methods 
were independent of him in the matter of the and principles was ayailable Such outsiders as 
remoyal and redress of their minor grieyances could collect some of the hot-heads among the 
It is trill* that the Bombay Girni Kanigar TTiilon workers in particular units or industries, formed 
— a communist organisation formed at thi unions in those units or industries ; but again 
commencement ot the general strike of six with the exception of Ahmedabad and also of 
months in the cotton mill industry in Bombay certain sections of railways which were manned 
(31ty in 1028— claimed a membership of over by a more intelligent and literate type of persons, 
no, (100 at the end of that year, but this union these unions were hardly representative of the 
lost Its membershii) almost entirely after the workmen in the organisations concerned owing to 
disastrous general strike whiihit conducted in the smallness of their membership as compared 
1929 Tile latter strike killed the movement in with the total number of workers employed, 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay and although 

such ot the existing unions as yeie left have As far as recognition by the employers was 
been making trantic efforts to regain their hold concerned, trade unionb were faced with a three- 
011 textile labour, they have eiitirelv failed to edged weaiHui. (Ju one side workmen taking 
do so and the present unions are carrying on a interest 111 trade union activities were victimised , 
puicly nommal existence with very small on another, the majority ot the employers refused 
llgures ot meiuhi'rshij) A third leasou is to recognise unions whose executives were com- 
oTgauisod ofiposition to trade uuiouism by posed of outsiders , audoiitbethird,auamend- 
emjiloyeis «iud the victimisation of Workmen wdio ment passed in the Indian Penal Code 111 1912 
lake tlie lead in trade union activities. for the puijiose ot dealing with criminal 

< ousjurai les was such as to make trade unions 
In an earlier section it was stated that had doing the only kind of work for which they are 
emjiloyeib in Indian industry had the sagacity generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of the 
and the foiesight tow’ards the end and im law. We have already dealt with the first 
mediately aftci the close ot tlic Great War to two of these three questions. As far as the third 
have taken ihi' trouble to adjust wage rates to is concerned, the matter was brought to a head 
the increases 111 the levels ot prices and so by the historic Buckingham Mill case of 1929 

balance real wages, the history of industrial m which the Madras High Court granted an 
strife ill India round about and during the third interim injunction against the strike committee 
decade of the jiresciit century migiit haye been of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them to 
entirely different. To a limited measure the induce certain workers to break their contracts 
history ol the trade union moyement in India of employment by refusing to return to work 
too might have bet 11 somow'hat different Trade This was a bolt from the blue for the trade 
umomsiu was bound to come. The Treaty of union movement in the country. Trade union 
Versailles 111 i»rovldlug for the creation of an leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
International Labour Organisation and the hold to prosecution and imprisonment for bma fide 
mg of periodical international conferences had union activities and it was at once apparent 
laid down that the delegates representing laboui that some legislation for the protection of trade 
from the States Members should be chosen b> uiuoiis was necessary. In March 1921, the 
national laliour organisations Kepresentative Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest ot India, on the motion of Mr. N. M. Joshi, then 
these conferences and had had an opportunitv General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union 
of studying the growth and the jKiwerful position Congress, passed a resolution recommending 
of workmen's associations in the West, and on that Goveniment sliould introduce legislation 
thcii return to India they had set themselves to for the registration and protection of trade 
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unions. Opposition to such a measure from 
associations of employers was, however, so ^reat 
that it was five years before the necessary legis- 
lation could be placed on the Statute Book. The 
Indian Trade Unions Act was passed in Karch 
1926 and was brought into operation with effect 
from Ist June 1927 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT. 
1926 . 

Apart from the necessary provisions for 
administration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 makes provision for three 
groups of matters (1) conditions governing the 
registration of trade unions ; (2) the obligations 
which a trade union is subject to after registra- 
tion ; and (3) the rights and jirivileges accorded 
to registered unions. ‘ Trade Union ’ has been 
defined in such a way as to cover both coinbiiia- 
tions of workers and of cmjilovers but not of 
workers and employers , and persons under tlie 
age of 15 are debarred from merabcrshi|) of any 
registered union 

Iteqistratwn . — Any seven or more membeis of 
a union can applv for registiation but no union 
can be registered unless (1) its rules provide for 
certain statutory matters which have lieen laid 
down in Section 6 , and (2) its executive is 
constituted in accordance with the ie(iuirements 
of Section 22 which lays down tiiat at least 
fifty per cent, of the executive must consist of 
members actually engaged in the unit oi group 
of units which the union proposes to cover. Tlie 
registration of a union mav be can<*elled or with- 
drawn at any time by the Registrar on tin* 
application of the union itselt, or if the Registrar 
IS satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceaseil 
to exist or has wilfully and aftei notice contia- 
vened any provision of the Act, or if it has 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent with the 
Act to continue in foice or has rescindeil any 
iiile which is required by the Act. Any union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrai to register 
it or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a judge apixiinted b> the 
local Government for the purpose ; and, in the 
event of the dismissal of sudli an appeal, the 
aggrieved party has the right of a furthci appeal 
to the High Court. 

Obligations Imposed on Iteqistered Trade 
Onions , — The genera] funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects ; but, the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political fund subs- 
cription to which may be collected from 8U(5h 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
It All registered unions are require<i to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
• opy of the rules corrected up to date Notices 
•f all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
Uie union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Hegistrar in prescribed forms within prescribed 
’’criods of their occurrence. Failure to carry out 
I riese obligations may result either in the cancel- 
ition of a union’s registration or by the imposi- 
>on of a fine. The Act further requires that the 
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rules of every registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union. 

Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Unions — ^The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to (^orjioratp existence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
movable and immovable property and to entei 
into contracts A registered trade union is 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
in resjicct of an agreement, unless it is one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
tor the furtherance of a trade dispute 01 tor 
lestraint of tiade and from anv legal ditfienlties 
arising theiefrom It also (‘tijovs immunity 
Irom civil .suits in eeitimi eases As tins im- 
munitv IS not enjoved by uni egistered tiade 
unions. Ml N M .foslu introduced a private 
Billm the Legislative Assembly in 1927 to amend 
the Indian Pimal Code witli the object of pro- 
tecting such unions fiom tin* law of criminal 
conspiiacv The Bill was cncnlated to the 
various Jhovincilal Governments in liulia for 
opinion hut was stoutly opposed. malnU on the 
grounds that it would ilis(*omag(‘ registiation 
The Government ol India conciiiied with this 
view and ns a lesnlt of Go\ eminent opposition 
to it, the Bill was defeated on the Sth Septeinher 
1928 on a motion loi its leteienee to a Select 
Gommltti'c 

The administration of the Act is entiiclv on a 
piovineial basis and each local Goveinmerit is 
requiied to ajipoint a R(‘gisti,ij of 'I’lade Unions 
Unions are to lx* legistined in tin* pioxinee m 
whieh its tiead olliee is situated and it this is 
tiaiisieiHsl to nnothei province, the legist lation 
has to he traiisfeired to that province All 
piovmeial Governments an* empowei<*d to make 
rules for the inannei in wheh the annual audit 
ot legistcicd muons should fie eaiiied out, lor 
pieseiihing the forms and the mannm 111 which 
unions mav applv toi registiation and in which 
registeied muons should torwaid the leipnieil 
notices, etc , to the Regisliai, and for the fees 
payable foi registiation and inspection of tho 
register and othei doeaiments pei taming to any 
legisterod union ITnlike tlie vaijous othei 
pieces ot labour legislation in iiulia which have 
been subjected to frequent revision, there has 
been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, except foi a slight moditication which was 
made in 1928 in Scc-tioii 11 regarding appeals in 
order to clarify the provisions of tliat section, 
and the present law on the subject continues to 
remain the same as it was when that Act was 
first passed in 1926. 

EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT. 

Trade unions were at fiist slow to seek legis- 
tration under the Act 'I’here had fiecn no 
prosecutions under the 191.3 amendment ol the 
Indian Penal ("ode for enminal eonspuaev in 
the case of sti ikes conducted by muons sinei the 
Buckingham Mill mse of 1920 and with the 
enjoyment of this imrnunitv in piactiee, most of 
the existing muons thought tiiat legist lation 
involved obligations re maintenance ot pioper 
books and accounts, audit and the suhnussion of 
notices and statements of annual aeeoimts and 
restrictions re, the framing of rules in aeeoi dance 
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with the requirements of the Art and on expen- 
diture which could be incurred which were too 
disproportionate in comparison with the ru)(hts 
and privilef?es which registration conferred The 
impetus to registration however came from the 
employers who in many cases insisted on regis- 1 
tration prior to recognition — in many cases even j 
registration did not secure recognition — , and 
the first organised move in this direction came 
from the railways and the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association who, on tlic breaking out of the 
general strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April 1928, refused to enter into any negotia- 
tions except with the representatives of regis- 
tered unions The Bombay Textile JAbour 
Union which had been formed in 1920 by 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi and R R Bakhale was among 
the first to seek registration under the new Act , 
but three other unions of cotton mill workers in 
Bombay City liad not registered and these at 
once applied for registration as soon as the 
Ikimbay Millowners made registration a condi- 
tion of recognition. After this, several unions 


all over India sought registration under the Act, 
but in many cases registrations were short-lived 
because they had to be cancelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for non-compliance 
with the other requirements of the Act. It is of 
interest to observe that the Ahmedabad Textile 
lAliour Union which is the biggest and best 
organised trade union in India refrained, on 
purely political grounds, from registering until 
the end of 1935 and it only did so then on 
account of the probable decision of the Delimita- 
tion <?ommittee to make registered textile unions 
in Ahmedabad as basic constituency for the 
return from that centre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay JiCgislative Assembly which 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Government of India Act of 1935 The follow- 
ing table shows the numbers of registered unions 
on all the provincial registers in British India at 
the end of each financial year together with the 
membership and income of those which furnished 
returns. The figures exclude cancellations of 
registration. 


Registered Trade Unions in British India. 


Year. 

NumlK‘r of 
legistered 

Unions furnishing returns 

tiade unions 

JNum])(‘r j 

Miunliership | 

income 

1927-28 

29 

1 

28 

100,619 

Rs 

(in lakhs) 

1 64 

1928-29 

75 

65 

181,077 

3 17 

1929-30 

104 

90 

242,355 

4 33 

1930-31 . 

119 

106 

219,115 

4.07 

1931-32 i 

131 

121 

235,693 

4 78 

1932-33 . 

170 

147 

237,369 

5 57 

1933-34 

191 

160 

208,071 

5 03 


The percentage of female mcniborship m the 
above figures is very small indeed In 1927-28 
it was 1,166, m 1932-33 it was 5,090 and sn 
1933-34 only 2,999 or less than 1.5 per cent of 
the total membership in that year Gut of the 
191 registered unions on the 31 st March 1934, 
46 unions were in Bengal, 45 in the Bombay 
Presidency, 38 in the Madras l*residcncy and 28 1 
in the Punjab. ISo other province had more 
than a dozen. Ajmer-Merwara had only one 
with a membership of 59 The figures given in 
the above table for membership and income are 
theoretical becAUse they include persons wdio 
have not paid their subscriptions and income 
which has not been recovered. If the member- 
ship of 208,071 in the 160 unions which furnished 
returns for the year ending 31st March 1934 is 
analysed it is found that 98,682 were employed 
on railways and that 45,691 were seamen. The 
membership in 22 registered unions of textile 
workers was only a little over twenty thousand 


The Bombay lYesidoncy is the only province in 
India whi(di regularly collects information and 
statistics in connection with all trade unions 
The following table shows the growth of the 
trade union movement in that province . — 


Growth of Trade Unwns in the Bombay 



Presidency. 


ITear 

A’ umber of 

Membership 


unions 


1923 . 

19 

46,037 

1926 . 

56 

74,875 

1929 

99 

196,748 

1930 

93 

128,393 

1932 

102 

111,354 

1935 .. 

128 

111,891 
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If the figures contained hi the above table for the year 1935 (1st December) are analysed by 
industries, the results arc as set out below — 

Distribution of Membership of Bomtvty Unions. 


Class of industry 

Numbei ot 
unions 

Membership 

1 

Percentage 
to total 
mcnilx*rshlp. 

Textile 

1 

36,411 

32 54 

Seamen 

.3 

25,508 

22.85 

Railways 

12 

22,302 

.19 93 

Posts and Telegiaphs 

35 i 

7.874 

7 04 

Municipal 

0 

3,821 

3 42 

Miscellaneous 

52 

15,915 

14 22 

Total 

12H ' 

111,891 

100 00 


Of the 17 unions of textile workers with a 
membership ol 3(),411, six ‘ vertual’ unions of 
cotton mill workms m Ahinedabad wliidi aie 
under the control ol the Ahinedabad Textile 
Labour Onion elaiiu a inembei.ship of 25,164 
Of the remaining unions, five with a tot.il 
membership ot only 9,575 aie in TJombay City 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

The reeomuKuid.itions made by the lloyal 
< oinmissjon on Indian Laliour in eonneitioii 
M it h the existing law relating to trade unions 
were as follow's — 

(1) The Act should tie re-examined m not 
more than three years’ time and all limitations 
imposed on the activities of registered uinou^ 
.nid thoir ottieers and members should tie re- 
considered so as ensure that tlie conditions 
attached to legistration are not sin h as to pie- 
^^llt anv w'ell (omliuted and buua Jide union 
iiom applying for registration , 

(2) All unions should tie atde to secure, fiee 
ol charge, the conduct ol then audit by oflii lals 
ot tfovernment , 

(‘t) ,Se( tion 22 of the Act should be so amend- 
ed as to provide that onlinanly not less than 
two-thirds (d the olticers ot a legistereil tiadel 
union shall be actually engaged oi employed iiij 
•u industry with which the union is comcrnctl , 
and 

(4) A registered trade union should not t>e 
pier hided from initiating and conducting <o- 
operative credit or supply societies 

The (rovernment ol India have not aiceptcd 
1 he last recomnieinlatioii and have deteired 
"lion on the first and the third The second 
' ' « omineudation re free offuial audit has been 
-ii'cn effect to m some provimes but not in 
hhers. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

In the absence of any reliable statistics and 
information on the giowth and activities of trade 
unions in India outside the hoiubav Ibresidenev, 
it has not been posmble to de.ii w'lth the develop- 
ment of the movement liom an all- India point 
of view The Labour Office of the Government 
of llombay has collected lull infoiimition re all 
trade unions in the Bombay Presidency once 
in every three months sinie the middle of 1922 
and this infoimation has been incor|)orted in 
Quaiterly Jlcviews in the Labour (Jazettc pub- 
lished monthly by that office, but similar infor- 
mation is not available for the other provinces 
in India Every iirovmci', however compiles 
an annual administration i efiort on the working 
ot the Indian Trade Unions Ait, 1926, and the 
Government of India publishes a general report 
based on the information contained in the 
provincial reports These reports arc unfortu- 
nately confined only to questions in connection 
with the administration of the Act, — numbers of 
1 egistrations and cancellations oi registration 
membership of registered unions and consolidated 
sUitemcnts ot their accounts — and they contain 
little. It anv, intorniation about the activities 
ot the unions themselves 

We have so far dealt with the development of 
the trade union movement in India until the 
coming into oiicration ot the Trade ITnions Act, 
TTp-to-date statistics based on such figures as 
are available have also been given. We shall 
now proceed to conclude this review w itn a rapid 
survey ot the main events in the movement 
I since 1927 'I’he height of the movement was 
leached in 1928-29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour Communist 
'leaders had captured almost every important 
union in Inili.i except the textile union in 
Ahinedabad and they had sinceeded in securing 
a meinbershi]) of oier .50, POO textile workcis in 
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Bombay City for their Bombay Cirni Kamgar 
Union. The membership figures of the 
various otiier unions which they controlled 
also showed remarkable increases. Their main 
object in getting into the trade union movement, 
however, was to use it as a tool for the 
furtherance of their revolutionary principles and 
doctrines for tiie overthrow of the existing 
Government and the uprooting of capitalism 
The su(!cess which they had met with as the 
result of tile general cotton textile strike of 1928 
in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proveii, purely adventitious. The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that year were 
responsible for noting in Bombay City on a 
scale jireviously unknown. Thirty-one of the 
ring-leaders of tlie movement were arrested early 
in 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial This has been 
dealt with in an earlier section. .Such of the 
communists us remained unarrested engineered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929 This lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publica- 
tion of the report of a (^ourt of Enquiry appoint- 
ed by Government and which allocated the 
whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which it has not yet recovered 
Tlie workers were left thoroughly disillusioned 
and they lost all faith in the bona jideh even ot 
genuine trade unionism 

The communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought in the ranks of individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt In 1929 
either to capture or to break the All India Trade 
Union Congress They affiliated the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union with a membership of 
54,000 and the G 1 P. Railway Workers Union 
with a membership of 41,000 to that body dur- 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured botli the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at the tenth session of the Congress 
whi(5h was held in Nagpur in tliat year Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr N M. .Toshi thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
Federation 

At the eleventh session of the All-Tudia Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 1921, 
a further split occurred in its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs. S. V. Deshpande and B. T. Randive 
broke away to form the All India Red Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner of means make a claim to 
speak on behalf of Indian laliour; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 


the International Labour Conference, the 
Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Labour Conference. 


With a view to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
representative conference held in Bombay on 
the 10th May 1931 under the auspices of the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. This 
Committee found that three different and distinct 
sections of labour were in existence in India — 
(1) the communist group ; (2) the liberal group ; 
and (3) the rest — and that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeable. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
I this ‘ platform of miity ’ under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour 
At a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
r*rovi8ional (Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of l^abour held at Caliiutta in April 1933, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
I b ISIS of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
[the Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
I certain modifications and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tlon. In 1935, the two sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
[reached between the representatives of the All 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
.foint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be lormed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 
of labour and the All-Tudia Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific political and 
economic issues 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The question of representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
owing to the growing interest taken by the 
general public in labour matters Under the 
constitution established by the Government of 
India Act, 191 9, both the Governor General and 
the provincial Governors had powers to make a 
certain number of nominations to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and to the Provincial 
Legislative Count'ils The majority of such 
noinlii It ions were to be from the ranks of Govern- 
ment officials but both the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors were permitted to 
exercise their option in nominating persons from 
other outside interests in order to remedy 
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inequalities of representation. In pursuance of 
this power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour. The 
Governors of Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
nominated one member each for labour interests 
in their respective Councils. A little later, the 
labour representation in Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bombay to three seats. 

The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution has received consi- 
derable attention from every Commission and 
Committee appointed in connection with the 
reforms — (1) the Provincial I'raucliise Com- 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments in India in 1931 , (2) the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference , (3) the Indian Franchise Committee : 
(4) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India ; and (5) the 
Indian Delimitation Committee set up in 1935 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrie Hammond 
Several alternative schemes of representation 
were considered. The Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour were ot opinion tliat tlio method 
which was likely to be most eifective in sccurinu 
the best representatiyn of labour was that of 
election by registered trade unions. The Indian 
Franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis ot represen- 
tation and they recommended riqiresentation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituencies composed of workers in factories 
employing a minimum of ten persons in selected 
areas and centres On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures — eight each for Bombay and Bengal, 
si\ lor Madras, lour eacli for Biliar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Province's 
and the Punjab and two for the Central Pro- 
vinces. With regaid to the repre.sentation ot 
labour in the Federal Assembly, the Indian! 
Franchise Committee recommended that labour] 
should get the same extent of representation as 
commerce, viz.^ eight seats. Election should as 
far as possible be through registereii trade umon'- 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where trade unions in the two chid 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non-existent. In such cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies. These 
\anous proposals were accepted by the Third 
Round Table Conference and by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms with the exception of a 
“flight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Sind and Orissa 
These two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
( Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 

inch one was to be a non-provincial seat and the 
; leiuaming nine to be distniiuted among the 

' provinces, Bombay and Bengal getting two each 

and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, the 
j Cuited Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
A sum 


The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was published in February 1936, have 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate — 

(1) It should have been in existence for two 
years and have been registered for one year 
before the date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll , 

(2) Its membcrsliip should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year preceding the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll , 

(3) It must have complied with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inspection of books by the Registrar and for 
protessional audit ; and 

(4) Its fulfilment of the preceding conditions 
should have been attested by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

Tht‘ Ct>minittee furtlK^r recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should bo so amended 
as to invest local Governments with the power 
of inspecting the registers of registered trade 
unions and to make Government or professional 
audit of their accounts «5ompul8ory. As regards 
the qualifications of an elector in a labour cons- 
tituency, the Committee recommended that 
(1) ho must have attained tlio age of 21 
years ; (2) ho has had a place of residence in 
the province lor six months immediately preced- 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Governinoiit ; 
(3) in the case of a tiado union constituency, he 
iK'longs to a registered trade union included in 
the constituency and has paid up his subscrip- 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll ; (4) in the 
case of a special labour constituency lie has been 
111 continuous employment in a factory or a 
mine for a period of not less than 180 days in 
the year preceding the date ot preparation of 
the ek'ctoral roll , and (5) he is not employed in 
a clerical, bujicrvlsory, recruiting or administra- 
tive (aipadty. The qualifications laid down by 
tile Committee for a candidate are that he should 
liave attained the age of 25 years, satisfied the 
conditions laid down in tiie Filth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act and that he should 
be an elector eithei in the constituency for which 
he stands or in any other labour constituency in 
the province concerned. As far as the method of 
('lection is concermid, the Indian Frandilse 
Committee were of opinion that whore a trade 
union constituency is confined to a single area 
voting might bo direct but where it covers two 
or more (lifferont centres election should be 
through an electoral college composed of dele- 
gates elected in each union in the proportion of 
one for each group of 100 workers. Tlie Indian 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly 
in favour of direct election, whether in trade 
union or in special labour constituencies, unless 
there are quite decisive practical difflculties in 
the way but they have favoured the principle of 
electoral colleges in the case of certain unions 
of railway workers. 

As far as the actual constituencies for the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies are concerned 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recom- 
monded tliat out of the eight seats given to labour 
in Bengal, two seats should be with trade union 
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constituencies for registered unions of railwa\ 
and water transport workers and six for special 
labour constituencies as follows . iU^gistercd 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah 
Barrackporo and Hooghly (one 8(‘at each), one 
seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub-division 
of the Burdwan District and one seat for t<*a 
garden labour in the Jalpaiguri and the Darjee- 
ling Districts In the Bombay Presidency 
Ahrnedabad textile unions and railway unions 
in Bombay get two seats (*aeh, the Bombay 
textile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
workers got one seat (‘aoh and textile labour in 
Sholapiir City gets one seat on the basis of a 
special labour constituency. Of the six seats iii 
Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and 
unions of textile workers in the Madras District 
get one seat each and the four remaining seats 
are divided between special labour constituencie'' 
of (1) textile workers in Coimbatore and Malabar, 
(2) Madras City dock and factory labour (exclud- 
ing railways and textiles), (Ji) Vlzagapatam dock 
and factory laboui, and (4) West Godavari 
Kistna and Guntur factory labour In the 
Giiitod Provinces all registered trade unions get 
one seat and the two remaining seats are allocat- 
ed to industrial factory labour in Cawnpore ami 
ludustilal laboui in Lu<‘know, Agra, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. In the Jhinjab, the JN^orth Western 
Hallway Union gets one seat and the two remain- 
ing seats have lieen aIlo(ated to industrial laiioiii 
in special labom constituencies composed ot 
certain districts ot East and Noith Piuijal) In 
Biliar, registered mining unions in Dhanbad ar<* 
allotted one seat and three go to special laboui 
constituencies for (1 ) Jamshedpur factory laboui. 
(2) Mongliyi and Jaiualpur factoiy laboui, and 
^) Hazanbag mining labour In th<* Central 
Proymees, trade unions in Nagpur City get one 
seat and the remaining scat goes to a special 
labour constituency of industrial labour employed 
in certain areas in the icst of the piovinces. The 
one scat in Orissa will he foi a siiecial con- 
stituency for the whole jiroyince and the allo(»- 
tion of the foui seats in Assam will vaiy at 
successive elections between tea gardens in 
different districts As far as representation in 
the Federal Assembly is concerned, the 
proposals vary between the allocation of the two 
seats for the Bombay Pr<*sidency between all 
registered unions in Bombay and Ahrnedabad, 
to the Governor ol tiie Piovmce acting at his 
own discretion at eacli successive election in 
Assam. 

THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

The proposals of tlie Indian Delimitation (Com- 
mittee with legard to the formation ot certain 
constituencies for the leturn of lepresentatives 
of labour to the Federal Assembly and to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions aie bound to have 
some eifect on the tormation ot new unions and 
tlie registration ot such of those as liave not yet 
registered under the luiiian Tiado Unions 
Act. It is also probable tliat registeied unions 
will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining firoper books ot 
accounts and registers of inemliers in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the puifxises of preparing 
eiectoral rolls. At the same time, however, the 


imposition of these further restrictions on the 
conduct of the affairs of legistereii trade unions 
might very well tend to dissuade seyeral interest- 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs ot their lespcctivc* unions , and it is quite 
jKJssible that in the absence of such leadership 
many unions will tend to disintegrate and dis- 
appear As far as the workmen in Indian indiis- 
tiics arc concerned, trade unionism has not 
taken on anywheie neai to the extent which it 
lias with workmen in the West , and, as has 
aheady been statinl above, the will to organise 
IS unfortunately lacking I’hings might have 
been different had the labour fianchise been 
limited entirely to registeied trade unions luit 
in most provinces outside the Bombay Presidency 
the majority of the constituencies are special 
laboui constituencies with which tiade unions 
aie m no way concerned It is also very doubt- 
ful whethei an Indian industrial worker will 
jiait with a morithlv quota of his already meagre 
income tor union suiisci iptions merely for the 
rigiit of a vote 'rhe expeiicnce of the last 
iltteen > cais shows that most of the unions which 
became defunct went to the wall owing mainly 
to the fact that their officials have not been able 
to collect the ncc(‘ssaiv subscriptions from the 
membcis loi the ii'ason tliat the India workman 
will not part, with money for a jnirely pioble- 
niatn* advantage He wants a leturii for his 
outlav in the toim of an incicasc in his wages 
and if he does not get this witlun a reasonable 
period he ])nvs no union sulisci iptions The 
Ahmedaliad Tevtilc Uiliour Union is, happily, 
in a somewhat diffeient position b(*cause in 
addition to its having an excellent conciliation 
and arbitiation nuKhinciy foi the lediess of 
minoi giievanccs and the discussion of major 
issues, it pioMdes a liost of welfare schemes m 
tlie toim oi hospitals and dispensaries, educa- 
tion ami tacilities lor reci cation, co-opeiative 
stoics and cheap giain shops, etc., and its mem- 
bers get moie than value tor their money Jn 
addition, tlie union is undci the control of 
cxticinciy disinterested, able and zealous 
officials who hav<‘ made tlie union their lite- work 
'Pile oihee ot the union with its hundred oi more 
cleiks IS a beehive ot industry 

Uiitoitunately foi the tiade union movement 
111 India, there aie tew, if anv, unions which are 
run on the nioilel ot the Ahrnedabad Textili* 
Laboui Union 'Plie vast majoiity ot those 
which have been kejit alive thiough the zeal ot 
Intel csted outsideis aie hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstcied figures of meinbershij) — 
liolstcred in ordei to convince the employers 
(xmeerned re then hona fides for lecognition 
No trade union movement can stand on tounda- 
tions such as these. It is possible, however, 
tliat with the spread of education and literacy, 
Indian industiies will attiact a more educated 
type ot woikman who will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com- 
bination and that a liealthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will take the place of 
the hollow structure whicli exists to-day Whilst 
there arc no indications for optimism there is, 
at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
111 the matter but the hopes of all peisons 
interestefi in the welfai e of the labour movement 
in India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
cerned, m the laps of the Gods. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 


Jn the first part of this note on “ Labour in 
India” m which wc have Riven a complete 
survey of th(^ Rrowth of the labour problem ;n 
this country from its first boRinuings in the 
seventies of the last century up to the present 
day we have dealt at some length with all the 
iwue important industrial disputes, and w’e have 
also Riven the findings and the recommeiufations 
of the various committ(*es and departmental 
enquiries instituted in connection W'lth them 
We have also given statistics of industrial dis- 
putes 111 India during certain jicnods of intense 
industrial strife and we have traced the grow'th 
ot conciliation and arbitration machinery cul- 
minating in tlu* glassing, by the (iovernment ot 
lloiubay, of the Bombiiy Trade Disputes (.'ou- 
ciliation Act <»t 19*34 In view of this, there is 
very little left to be said in this particular sec- 
tani and our remarks w-ill therefore be confined 
to a brief description of the Indian Trade Dis- 
putes Alt, 19*29 and to the all-India statistics 
of industrial disjmtcs during the last fifteen 
yeais. 

THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929 . 

With the exception of sections 1 and 2 whidi 
deal with short title, extent, duration, etc , and 
interpretations, and sc'c*tion 19 winch deals with 
rule-making powers, thcj main body of the Tiadc 
Disputes Act, 1929, falls intc» t.hrc'c' parts 'liie 
tlr-st provides for the appointment ot Doiirts of 
I'jiiquiry and lioaids ot Conciliation (sections 3 
to 14). the S(‘cond contains special piovisions 
with regard to strikes in jmblic utility services 
(section IT)), and the third duals with illegal 
strike's and lockouts (sections 10 to IH). iiie 
first part ot t/he Ac*t. i elating to the c'sLiblishmcnt 
of tribunals tor the investigation and sc*ttlemont 
ot trade disputes was based generally on the 
Mritish Industiial Courts Act ot 1919 and its 
detailed provisions were adopted tor the mc»st 
pa It from clause's in that Ac't The main ditter- 
cnce is that w’herc'as the Dritish Act sets up a 
standing and permanc'iit Industrial (!ourt, the 
Conciliation Hoards which the Indian Act make". 
]iro\ision tor are intended to be apiiointcnl 
od hoc like the Courts of lilncpiiry, in order to 
dc'al with paiticiilar disputes. 

'liie (lovernor-dciieral in fomicil, in the case 
of railways or c'oncerns undei the centred of the 
dovernmerit of India, and the local (Jovern- 
inent,, in the c'ase of all other conteins or groups 
ot ccmc'crns, have powder to rctc^r any mattcMs 
apjcearing to be connected with oi rele\ant to 
any trade dispute which exists oris aiiprehended 
bc'tween an employer and his w'orkuicn to ,i 
Court of liuiuiry for report , or to lefc^r the whole 
dispute to a Board ot Cone illation tor promoting 
a settlement thereof. Where no rcicrence is 
made by either party or whc're a reff*reni*e is 
made to Government by only one jiarty, the 
appointment or otherwise of a Court or a Board 
is entirely at the discretion of Government , but 
where both the parties to a disjiute apply either 
< cinjointly or separately for the reference of the 
dispute to a Court or a Board it is obligatory 
oil Government to proceed to appoint a Court 


or a Board, as the case may be, iirovided that 
Government are satisfied that tin* persons apply- 
ing repri'sent the majoiity of each party. The 
objects ot Courts ot Inquiry which may ho 
eomixised of an indefjeiKlent chairman and other 
iiKle^icndent persons or only one independent 
pi'rson w'ould he to investigate and report 
on su(h questions oomie(,ted with the dispute 
as might be referred to them. The settie- 
iiieiit of the dispute would depend on the 
force of i)iiblic opinion on the Court’s findings. 
The ob|cct.s of Boards of Com illation W'hich 
may consist of one indi'jiondent person or one 
indepi'mleiit eliairman and two or lour other 
lueinbcis loinprised of eiiiial numbers of jiersons 
icpicseiiting th(‘ interests ot both the parties to 
a dispute and to be nominated by the parties 
eoneerued would lx* to secure a settlement of the 
dispute Provisions are contained in the Act to 
enable both Iknirts and lloaids to enforce the 
attendance ol witui'sses and the jiroduction ot 
ilocuments Neither part> is umler any ohliga- 
lioii to aci'cpt the findings ot a Court or the 
advue ol a Board ; but iii practice both parties 
wiHild he evpei tc'd to do so 

iiie second i>.iit of the Act which covers 
piiblK utility sc'rviccs makes it a penal offence 
lor poisons emidoyed in such services to go on 
strike without giving loiirteen days’ notice in 
wilting to the einj)loyer of their intention to do 
so Benalties ai * also provided tor persons 
abetting such an otfenci'. This provision is 
based on tin* jirimiplc that jicrsons whose work 
IS vital to the weltan* of the community generally 
should not be entith'd to enter into a strike 
hetoi e suffii'ient time lias been given to examino 
the merits ot their grievances and to explore the 
IKissibilities vf arriving at a settleraent. Pro- 
visions of a somewhat similar type are also to 
he foiiml in the, Indian Post Ottices Act and in 
a number of Miinuipal Acts in India , and the 
pnmijile is one whuh has been widely accepted 
in other (ountiies Among ‘‘public utility 
servues” have been included railways, postal, 
telegraph f>r telephone sei vices , undertakings 
supplying light or water to the public ; and any 
svstein of public tonvervancy or sanitation. 

Clauses IG to 18 of the Act relating to illegal 
strikes and lockouts closely follow the provisions 
of sections ], 2 and 7 of the British Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Dnions Act, 1927, but those 
provisions are only ai)plieahle lu the c'-ase of those 
strikes ami lockouts which satisfy both of two 
conditions in the fust place, the strike or lock- 
out. must have objects otheu than the mere 
lurtheraiice of a trade dispute within the indus- 
try to winch the strikers or employeis belong , 
and, m the second jilace, the strike or lockout 
must he designed or calculated to inflict severe, 
gc'iicral and prolonged hardship upon the 
( ommuuity and thereby to compel Government 
to take or abstain from taking any particular 
line of action. Persons furthering illegal strikes 
or lockouts are liable to punishment while those 
refusing to take part in them are protected from 
trade union disabilities to which they might 
otherwise be subjected. 
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The life of the original Act was limited to five 
years but as a result of the recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour in the matter an amending Act was 
passed in 1934 placing it permanently on the 
Statute Book During the period of nearly 
seven years for which the Act has been in opera- 
tion, it has only been made use of on four occa- 
sions • once by the Covernment of Bombay 
when they appointed a Court of Enquiry in the 
year 1929 to enquire into the general str^e in 
cotton mills in Bombay (Jity in that year, twice 
by the Government of India who ajiiwinted a 
Board of Conciliation in 1930 in (onncctioii with 
a dispute in the Bombay, Bornda and (Central 
India Railway which arose over the <|ue8tion of 
the transfer of a number of workmen from the 
railway’s workshops in Bombay to the new work- 
shops which they were starting in Dohad, and 
another Court of Enquiry in 1931 to enquire 
into and report on tlie gnevanc-es of the large 
numbers of workers who were retrenched on all 
Indian railways during that year , and once by 
the Government of Burma The Government 
of liulia are considering a further amendment of 
the Act in connection with the Royal Commis- 
sion’s recommendations for the establishment of 
permanent courts in place of the ad hoc tribunals 
which the Act at present provides for With 
regard to action by iirovincial Governments, 
the Commission recommended that every local 
Goveinmont sliould have an oflic-er or otilcers 
whose duty it would be to undertake the work 
of conciliation and to iiriiig the parties privately 
to agreement. The Commls^lOlU‘l of Labour in 
Madras, the Director of Industiies in the 1‘iinjal) 
the Director of Statistics and Labour Commis- 
sioner in Burma and Deputy Commissioners and 
the Director of Industries in the Central l*ro- 
vinces have already been entrusted with jiowers 
as conciliation oiliecrs As has already been 
stated at the beginning of this scetiou, events 
loading up to the jiassiiig of the liombay 1’rade 
Disputes Conciliation Act in 1934 and the 
appointment of the Commissioner of Labour in 
the Bombay I^rcsideney as the ex-oflicio (’-hicf 
Conciliator have already been dealt with in the 
general survey. The scofie of that Act has also 
been surveyed and 8tatisti(;s as to its working 
up to 31 St March 1936 have been given 
Reference has also been made elsewhere 
to the excellent private conciliation and 


arbitration machinery which exists in the textile 
industry in Ahmedabad for the examination and 
settlement of all industrial disputes. It will be 
seen, therefore, that as m almost all the advanc- 
ed industrial countries of the world, conciliation 
in India too has come to be regarded as a matter 
of first rate importance in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 

Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
only been collected since 1921. The following 
table sets out the number of disputes in each 
year since 1921, the number of persons affected 
by these disputes and the total time lost in 
man-days 

Industrial Dispuies in India, 1921-34 

Year. 

Number of 
disputes. 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved. 

Number ot 
working 
days lost. 

1921 

396 

600,351 

6,984,426 

1922 

278 

435,434 

3,972,727 

1923 

213 

301,044 

5,051,704 

1924 

133 

312,462 

8,730,918 

1925 

134 

270,423 

12,578,129 

1926 

128 

186,811 

1,097,478 

1927 

129 

131,655 

2,019,970 

1928 

203 

506,851 

31,647,404 

1929 

141 

532,016 

12,165,691 

1930 

148 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 

166 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1932 

1J8 

128,099 

1,922,437 

1933 

146 

164,938 

2,168,961 

1934 . 

159 

220,808 

4,775,559 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Reference has alieady been made in the pre- 
liminary sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and to tlic work of the Inter- 
national labour Conferenw Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washing- 
ton in 1919, eighteen further sessions have been 
held till the end of the year 193.5 and a total of 
forty-nine Conventions havt been adopted We 
give below, in serial ordei, the year and the place 
at which each of the nineteen sessions of the 
Conference were held, the composition ot the 
delegations from India, and the titles of the 
different Conventions which were adopted at 
each session. In the notes on the composition 
of the delegations Government Delegates are 


represented by the capital letter “ G ”, 
Employers’ Delegates by the letter ” E ” and 
Workers' Delcgat(*s by the letter “ W ”. The 
names of the technical advisers to the Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates have 
been omitted m all cases. Symbols (full mean- 
ings and explanations of which are given at the 
end of this section) arc placed beside the titles 
of the Conventions with regard to which action 
has already been taken by the Government of 
India. In all cases where no symbols appear 
alongside the titles, no action has been taken 
iBt Session (Washington, 1919) ; Indian 
Delegation. — Government — Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and Sir Louis Kershaw ; Employers — Sir 
Alexander Murray ; Workers— Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
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Conventions. 

1 . Hours of Work (Industry) — (AB) 

2. Unemployment — (AC) 

3. Childbirth, 

4. Night Work (Women)— (AB) 

5 . Minimum Age (Industry) — (D). 

6 Night Work (Young Persons) — (AB) 
White Phosphorus — (D). 

2nd Session 1920), G — Sir IjOUis 

Keishaw and Capt. I> F Vinos , E — 
Seamen’s Delegate — Mr A. M Mazarello. 

( 'onventions. 

7. Minimum Age (Sea) — (E). 

8 Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwrt'ck) 
"(E) 

9 Placing of Seamen. 

lird Se4tsion (Geneva, 1921)* G — Sir AtuI 
(-hatterjei* and Mr 1. N Gupta, E — -Sii Nowroji 
Saklatvala , W — Mr. N, M .loshi , Seeietaiy — 
Mr A. G (Jlow, 

Conrentions 

10. Minimum Age (Agricultuie) 

1 1 Right of Assot lation (Agriculture) — (AC)* 

12. Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) 

13. White Lead (Painting). 

14. Weekly IL^st (industry) — (AB) 

If) Minimum Ago (Trimmeis and Stokers) — 

(^B). 

1(5. Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Sea)— (AB). 

4l/t Session (Geneva, 1922) : G — Sir Bhu]ien* 
dra Basil and Sir Louis Kershaw , E — Sir Alfred 
Piekford, W— Mr. N. M. .Toshi , Secretary— 
Mi C II. Silver. 

3th Session (Geneva, 1923) G — Sii Dadiba 
M Dalai and Sir Louis Kershaw , E — Sir Joseiih 
Kay , W— Mr. K. C Boy Chowdhury. 

iith Session (Geneva, 1924) . G — -Sir AtuJ 
Chattel jee and Sir Louis Kershaw, E — -Sii 
Al»‘xandi*r Murray , W — ^Mr. Joseph Baptista 

Ith Session (Geneva, 1925) G — Sii AtuI 
Cliatterjee and Sii Louis Kershaw * E— Sir 
Thomas Smith ; "W — Mr N. M Joshi , Secretaiy 
—Mr. It. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions, 

17 Workmen's Conipens ition (Accidents). 

18 Workiniui’s Compensation (Occupational 
Ihsease)— (AC). 

19 Equality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
IH nsation) — (AB) 

20 flight Work (Bakeries). 

Hth Session (Geneva, 192(5) G — Sir AtuI 
chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw; E — Sir 
Arthur Froom , W — Mr. Lajpat Hai , Secretary 

-Mr R. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

21 Inspection of Emigrants — (AC). 

m Session (Geneva, 1926) G— Sir AtuI 

‘ hatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir 
Uth nr Froom: W — Mr. M Daud , Secretary — 
Mi R N Gilchrist, 
i onventions. 

22 . Seamen’s Articles of Agreement — (AB). 

23. Repatriation of Seamen. 


lath Session (Geneva, 1927) G — Sir AtuI 
Chatterjee, Sir Louis Kershaw and Dr. R P. 
Paranjpe (Substitute) ; E — Mr. G D. Birla. 
W-Mr. V. V. Giri ; Secretary— Mr. S. Lall. 

Conventions. 

24 Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc ). 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture). 

llth Seshiou (Geneva, 1928): G — Sir AtuI 
Chatterjee and Dr. R P. Paranjpe and Mr J. 
C Walton (Substitute) , E — Mr. Narottaiu 
Morarjee , W— Mi . Dlwan Chamaii Lall ; Secre- 
tary — Dr. R. C. Rawlley. 

Conventions. 

26. Miuimum Wage Fixing Machinery 

1214 Session (Geneva, 1929) G-— Sir AtuI 
(3iatterjee and Di R. P. Paranjpe, and Mr A. 
G. Clow (Substitute) , E — Mi Kasturbhai Lal- 
bhai, W — Mr N.M. Joshi; Secretary — Mr. A 
Dibdiii 

Convent ions. 

27 Mai king of Weight (Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels)— (AB). 

28 Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 

V.lth Session (Geneva, 1930) G— Sir AtuI 

Chatterjee and Sir Geoifrey Corbi'tt and Mi. C 
W. A. Turner (Substitute) , E — Mr .ladiiiiath 
Roy , W — -Mr. M Daud ; Si'cietary — Mr. C 
W. A. Turiiei. 

1414 Session (Geni'va, 1930) G— Sir AtuI 
Chattcijee and Di R P Paianjpe and Mr A 
Latiff (Sul)stitut(‘) , E— Ml A. L Ojha , W— 
Mr. S C Joslii , S(‘ciclaiy — Mr G. Giaham 
Dixon, 

Conventions. 

29. Forced Labour. 

30 Homs of Work (Commerce and Offict's). 

1.514 Session (Geneva, 1931) G — Sir AtuI 
(Jhatterjee and Mi A G. Clow ; E— Mr. Wal- 
chaiid Hirai hand , W — -Mr R K, Bakhale , 
Secretary — Mr. N A. Mehrban. 

Conventions, 

31. Hours of Work (Coal mines) 

1614 Session (Geneva, 1932) . G— Sir Bhu- 
fieiidra Nath Mitia and Sir Atiil Cliatterjee , E 
—Mr Shanmukham Ch(‘tti ; W — Mr Diwan 
Chainaii Lall, Secretary — Mr. K. R Menoii. 

Conventions. 

32 Protimtion Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised, 1932)— (D) 

33. Minimum Age (Noii-Iiidustnal Employ- 
ment). 

1714 Session (Geneva, 1931). G — Sir AtuI 
Chatterjee and Mr. J F. Gennings , E — Sir 
Phiroze C. Sethna , W— Mr. Aftab Ali ; Secre- 
tary^ — Mr. K. R. Menou. 

Conventions. 

34. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 

35. Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

36. Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture) 

37. Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc ). 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture). 

39. Survivors* Insurance (Industry, etc ). 

40 Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture), 
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18tA SesHion (Geneva, 1934) . G — Sir Bhiipcn- 
dra Nath Mitra and Mr A. G. Clow ; E— Seth 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai , W — Mr. Jamnadaa M 
Mehta , Secretary — Mr. A. Dibdin 

Conventions, 

41. Night Work (Women) (Revised) — (AD) 

42. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupation il 
Diseases) (Revised). 

43. Sheet-Glass Works. 

44 Unemployment Provision 

I9i// Senswn (Geneva, lUS.')) C} -Sir Bluipeii- 
(Ira Nath Mitia and Sii Joseph Ithoie , E— 
Ml II A l^alljei* , W — Mr V M R'iniasivaiuy 
Mndaliai , Si'cn'taiy— Mi S R /aiuan 


Conventions. 

45. Underground Work (Women). 

46. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised). 

47. Forty-Hour Week. 

48. Maintenance of Migrants, Pension rights. 
49 Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass- 

Bottle Works). 

A => Unconditional ratification. 

B =» Legislative or other measures passed 
siric-e tlie adoption of the ('onvention 
C = Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
the Conference. 

D =« Jjegislation passed. 

E = 1^‘gislation in progress or in prepara- 
tion 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


The central co-ordinating authority in India 
for questions connected with labour in most 
industries is the Department ot Jiidustnes and 
Labour of the GoviTunKuit ot India with a 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Councii 
holding the portfolio. Questions connected with 
the labour employed in docks and tlie ineicantile 
marine arc dealt with by the Department ot 
Cominen 0 . All lailway workshops and running 
sheds employing twenty or inor<‘ jK'rsoiis are 
factories subject to tiie Indian Fai tones Act, 
the central executive authority for whicli is the 
Department ot Industries and Laiiour , but, 
apart from the control wliicli this Department 
and the Provincial Governments exercise over 
railway workshops and running slieds, all (dasse*- 
of railway labour arc under the <‘ontiol of the 
Railway Board wiiicli is itself under tin* control 
of the Department of ('ommi'rce Under the 
Devolution Rules made under the Government of 
India Act, 1911, ’ Regulation of Mines’ and 
‘ liiter-l’rovincial Migialion ’ aie central sub|e«’ts 
wheieas industrul matters included uiidei the 
head ‘ fai tones ’ and ‘ welfare of lalniur ’ fall 
within the scope of tin* provincial legislatures 
and although the Government of India has 
passed cential legislation in connection with 
most <iuestions attecting tlie weltai e ot labour - 
in order to secure uniformity ot treatment in all 
provinces — the administration of the various 
Acts connected with taetorics, workmen’s com- 
pensation, trade unions, jiayment ot wages, the 
pledging of child laboiii, etc., falls on the local 
Govornmeiits who have to beai the entire cost 
of administration, as it is not permissible under 
the constitution for the central Government to 
incur any expenditure from central revenues on 
the administration of piovmcial subjects This 
constitutional position is perhajis, to some 
extent, responsible for the opposition shown by 
some of the local (Jovernments to labour measures 
on which their views have been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years The 
Governor-General in Council exeridses control 
over the administration of the Acts passed by 
the central legislature m two ways in the first 
place he is vested by Statute with the general 
XKiwer of superintendence, direction and control 
and, secondly, these Acts in most cases reserve 


(cilaiu iKiweis to him to make the powers ijon- 
feried on Local Governments subject to his 
• ontrol Th(‘ general principle observed by the 
Government ot India, however, has been to 
grant to the piovincos as free a hand as possible 
in the administration ot the various all- India 
Acts. The central (Tovernment in the Dejiart- 
ment of fndustries and Labour however main- 
tains ( ontrol in connection with the Indian 
Mines Act. 

Reference has already been made to the 
establishment by the Goveinment of India ot a 
special Labour Bureau 111 1920 and to the aboli- 
tion of this ofli((‘ in 1923 111 pursuance ot a 
I ecommendation made in tlie matter by the 
Indian Retrenchment (Jomiuittee The Depart- 
ment ot Industries and Laboiii has, howevoi, 
endeavoured to carry on as much as jiossible ot 
the work ot that Jhireaii but owung to its linnta- 
tioiis m staff and jieisoniiel it is not in a posi- 
lion to initiate and conduit all- India enquiries 
into wages and louditions ot employment in 
Indian industries 'riie present executive staff 
ot the Depaitment ot Industries and Laboui is as 
follows — 

Memher-in-rhaufe The Honouiable Sir 
Kuank No\rE, K G S I , U B E , 1 G S. 

Secrefaii/ Tlie Honourable Mr I) G 
MITOIIELL, C S T , G I.E., J (’ S 

Joint Serretary The Honourable Mr A G 
GLOW. G S I , G.l E., ICS. 

Deinttif Secretary Mr E M Jknkins, I C S 

Undersecretary Mr M Ikuamullah ,I G S 

BENGAL. 

'Phe Government ot Bengal appointed a labour 
1 ntelligenc(‘ Officer 111 the year 1920 Labour 
laws w'cre to be administered in the Gommerce 
Department, but the Revenue Department 
continued the administration of the Assam 
laibour Immigration Act The Labour Intelli- 
gence Officer was to keep a record ot industrial 
(lisputes in the Piesidency and also of labour 
organisations. From time to time, as oircum- 
staui'es permitted, he was to conduct special 
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inquiries He was, liowever, not provided with 
an adequate staff for the purpose. The Labour 
Intelligence Officer was also the Deputy Secretary 
to the Govornment of Bengal in the Commerce 
Department and after the coming into effect ot 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, he was also 
appointed Registrar of Trade Unions. The 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour recom- 
mended that Bein^al should have a properly 
staffed Labour Office on the same lines and with 
at least the same staff as the Labour Office of 
the Government of Itombay , but owing to 
financial stringency this has not yet been possible 
A beginning has, liowever, been made by the 
creation of a special post of Labour Commissioner 
who is also to be the Registrar of Trade Unions. 
He has been given a sufficiently adequate staff 
to enable him to administer the different laws 
placed undei his jurisdiction. 

Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade 
Unions . R. N. Gilchrist, Esq , C.I.E., I E S 

MADRAS. 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner m the year 1920 to watch 
and study at all times the conditions of labour, 
jiarticularly industrial labour, throughout the 
Rresidency and to keep Government informed by 
Iieriodical reports of its movements and 
tendencies and of the existence of any disputes 
between employers and employed. The settle- 
ment of labour disputes and prevention of strikes 
aie features of his work but his interference in 
such disputes is limited to tendering Ins offices 
to settle them. In the case of disputes affecting 
the internal administration of a railway he may 
interfere only if both sides agree to his interven- 
tion but ho must obtain the previous sanction 
of Government in each case Ho is also the 
J^rotector of Depressed Classes in which work 
most of his time is occupied On a par with tiie 
Labour Comiuissionor, Bengal, the Labour 
(Commissioner in Madras has also no special sta- 
tistical offi(5e to deal with labour statistics and 
no reports have been published of any sj)ecial 
inquiries into questions connected with industrial 
labour in the Presidency. Since the creation of 
the office the conduct of periodic censuses into 
agricultural wages has, however, tieen jilaced in 
his hands 

Commissionerof Labour T G. Ruthkrforo, 
Esq , C I.K., ICS This officer is also Chief 
Inspector of Factories, (Commissioner tor Work- 
men’s Compensation and Registrar of Trade 
Unions 

BOMBAY. 

Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main- 
tained a progressive lead in their zealous and 
earnest solicitude for the welfare and well-being 
of the industrial labour employed m the pro- 
vince , and the real pioneer work in the field of 
labour information and statistics in India during 
the last fifteen years has been done by the 
BOMBAY LABOUR OFHCE which was estab- 
lished in 1921 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay In the Government resolution an- 
nouncing the establishment of this office the 
following were declared to be its functions . — 


“ (1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
C4>st of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
imdgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters , 

“ (2) Industrial Disputes — As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Offic>e develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; 
and 

“ (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
LofeoMr'-— The Laboui Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws.” 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of a Director of Labour. 
The post of the Director of Labour, was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and the Labour Offitxi was 
plated under the charge of the Director of 
Information whose designation was changed to 
Director of information and Labour Intelligence. 
With a view to implementing the ree^mmeiida- 
iion of the Royal (Jommission on Indian Labour 
in the matter, the Government of Bombay in 
May 1933 again changed the designation of the 
Director of Information and i^abour Intelligence 
to ” Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information.” With this change in designation 
tlie administrative control of the Factory and 
Boiler Departments was transferred from the 
(’olli*ctor of Bombay to the Commissioner of 
J^abour and the Commissioner of Labour was 
also appointed ex-officio Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation and Registrar of 
Trade Unions Under the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Act, 1934, the Commissioner of Labour 
lias also been appointed ex-officio Chief Conci- 
liatoi In addition to the Commissioner there 
aie tour gazetted officers attached to the Labour 
Office. Three of those are Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Labour at headquarters in Bombay 
and the tourtti who is called the Labour Officer 
at Ahinedabad is stationed at that centre There 
aie also three lull time lady Investigators but 
these an* not gazetted appointments The 
office staff contains two Statistical Superinten- 
dents, three senior clerks, twelve junior clerks ; 
two stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despatcher and one daftari. The activities of 
tlic office comprise (1) pri(X*8 and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (6) industrial 
<lispiite8,(7)trade unions, (8) other industrial and 
labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
int<*lligeuc(*, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette and (12) library. 

The Labour Gazeffehas been published monthly 
since September 1921. It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing m the Bombay Presidency, and to supply 
to loculi readers the greatest possible amount of 
information regarding labour conditions in the 
outside world. The Labour Gazette circulates to 
many different countries and is perhaps the only 
publication of its kind in India from which 
foreigners interested in labour and economic 
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cuiuiltioxiB in India can obtain accurate and 
Up-to-date infoimation. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through whicli 
the work and publications of the International 
labour Office have been made rcgulaily available 
to people in India. 

in the Labour Gazette statistics are regularly 
published for working class cost of living index 
numbers for llombay , Alimedabad and Sholapur, 
wholesale prm's index numbers for Bombay and 
Karachi, r(‘tall food prices for five important 
licnties in the Bombay Bresldency, for industrial 
dlspiiti's in the Bombay J*residency and for 
woikinen’s compensation, prosecutions under 
tile Indian Kactoiies Act, and the employment 
situation. A new woiking class oost of living 
in(l(*\ numbei has been compiled tor Ahmedabad 
and statistics with regard to this have been 
pubhsiied in the issues of tlie Labour Gazette 
since January 1930. A working class cost ot 
living index numbci for Sholapur has also been 
piibhsluul Quarterly information is also col- 
fi‘Cbe(i wirh regard t^j all known trade unions in 
tire Bombay i’residency and full lutormatiou is 
published in tire Labour Oazete every three 
months. 

A feUbbtantlal grant is albrwed by the local 
Oovernment to tiic Labour Olfice tor the pur- 
cliase of books and the i.aboui Office has ac- 
cumulaterl a very iisetul and fully catalogued 
libiary on labour, industrial and economic 
matters. The Laboiii Ollie-e library is open to 
lesearch workeis in Bombay. In addition to 
books, the library e-ontiiiiib bound cojueb of all 
the more important periodicalb lectdveri from 
Laboiii Ministries, and luteinatioual and le- 
seareli oiganisations in various parts of the 
woild. 

Tiro present staff of the Labonr Office is as 
follows . — 

Corntnimoner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
matwHt Commisi>ioner of Workmen'^ Compeusa- 
Hon and Itegiatrar of Trade U nionx — J, JP 
Oennings, Esq , C.B E , Bar-at-Law, J.P. 

Axeistani Commissionerx of Labour. — S. H 
Deshpaude, Ebqi., B. LiTT. (Oxou.), K. A 
Mehrban, Esq, B.A,, F S.S., and S. V. Joshi, 
Esq., B A. (Oantab). Mr. Joshi is also 
Assistant to the llegistrar of Trade Unions, 
Jiombay Presidency. 

Labour Officer at Ahmedabad, — A. B. lyeugai, 
Efeq , B A., LL.B. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions. The Director of Industries 
is in immediate eliarge ot all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-oiierative 
Credit Societies and Jiegistrar of Trade UiiiouG 
The Factory Office is also under his general 
supervision. There is no special I^abour Office 
or liabour Officer in the Central Provmees but 
the taetory staff is utilised for collecting such 
information on labour questions as may be re- 
quired tro m time to time . A Board of Industries 
consisting of repiesentatives of the employers 
and tile employed has been in existence since 
the year 1914 and all matters affecting the 


interests of labour are considered by this Board, 
but the Board acts purely la an advisory 
capacity. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Trade 
1 Union* : G. S. Bhalja, Esq., I.C.S. 

BURMA. 

In Burma, a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
special officer in charge was set up in 1926 
This Bureau conducted an extensive investiga- 
tion into the standard of life and the cost of 
living of the working classes in Rangoon in 
1927 and the results of this enquiry were publish- 
ed in the form of a special report in 1928. As 
a measure of economy, the Labour Statistics 
Bureau was placed under the charge of the Chair- 
man of the Rangoon Development Trust in 1935 
and this officer was made an ex-offielo Commis- 
sioner of Labour. 

Commissioner of Labour : W. H. Payton, 
Esq., I.C.S. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

Til the United Provineos almost all depart- 
ment of the local Government dealt with various 
phases of questions connected with labour up to 
the end of 1934. Laboiii as such was with the 
Home Membei, electricity was with the Finance 
Member, the factory inspection staff was under 
the control of the Director of Industries, boilei 
inspection was under the tsontrol of the Public 
Works Department. The Registrar of Co- 
o|)erative Societies was appointed ex-officio 
Registrai of Tratle Unions. In 1935, however 
a more unifying iKiliey was adopted and the 
Direertor of Industries was appointed Director ot 
Statisticb and ex-officio Commissioner of Laboui 
tor tlie geiieicil administration of all questions 
connected witii labour. 

Direetor of Industries and Statistws ‘ R T 
Sliivdasani, Esq., I.C.S. 

OTHER PROVINCES. 

In Assam the main question connected with 
labour is that conw*rning tlie recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces 
As inter-pro vincial migration is a central subject, 
tlie local Government are not very actively 
interested in the special consideration of other 
labour questions Labour conditions in Bihar, 
Orissa, Assam, Punjab and the Korth West 
Frontier Province are not considered such as to 
justify the appointment of labour Commissioners. 

LABOUR LAWS IN INDIAN STATES. 

Few Indian States have any labour legislation 
but most of them arc of little industrial im- 
portance. The only States which have more 
than 8,000 persons employed in factories and 
mines arc Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Baroda, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore. 
Most of these States have a Factories Act which, 
however, is much below the standard of the 
corresponding Act in British India. In recent 
years there has been a tendency on the part of 
ee.rtain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provisions of the factory law in British India by 
establishing mills or factories in the territories 
I of Indian States. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION’S |; 

RECOMMENDATIONS. ! 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour j 
recommended that Labour Commissioners should y 
be appointed both foi the Ceutral and in all the j 
local Governments except Assam Jiabour j 
Commissioners should bo st'lected offeers who . 
should hold the appointment for a comparatively , 
long period. They should be responsible for the * 
publication of labour statistics, should have the f 
right to enter all industrial establishments and J 
should be generally accessible both to employers ^ 
and labour and should act as concilliation officers 
Where there is danger of establishments being 
transferred to Indian States in order to escape 
regulation, an effort should be made to obtain 
the C{)-ope.ration of the adjoining States. The 
action taken by the various provinces on this , 
recommendation has already been dealt with j 
The most important recommendation made by j 
the Commission in connection with Government . 
administration of matters connected with labour ] 
was, however, for the setting up of an Industrial j 
Council which would enable representatives of 
employers of labour and of Governments to meet 
regularly in conference to disc.uss labour measures 
and labour policy It was suggested that thi’ 
Council should meet annually and its president 
should be elected at each annual session. Th(‘ 
secretary of the Council should bo a permanent 
otthual responsible to it for current business 
The functions of the Council would be (1) the 
examination of proposals for labour legislation 
leierredtoitandalsoto initiate such profsisals , 
(2) to promote a spirit of co-operatiou and 
understanding among those c-on<jerned with 
labour polu’y, and to provide an opportunity foi 
an interchange of information regarding experi- 
ments in labour matters , (3) to advice 

Central and Provincial Governments on the 
framing of rules and regulations , and (4) to 
advise regarding the collection of labour statistics 
and the co-ordination and development of 
ecxmomic research. On the 7th March 1935 
Mr. r. N. Sapru moved a resolution in the 
(-ouncil of State urging the establishment of the 
Industrial Council on tiie lines suggested by thi’ 
Commission. Mr. D. E. MitchcU six^aking on 
behalf of Government expressed syrnfiathy witli 
the resolution. He did not deny that the crea- 
tion of such an Industrial Council would be of 


very great value but there was no gieat hurry 
font He quoted the Commission and said they 
were not for its immediate establishment. The 
situation had (xinsitlerably altered since the 
refxminiendation had been made in 1931 and 
there was a possibility under the new constitu- 
tion that laboiii would bo d(*cpntralised In 
tiiat case there was tlie danger that legislation 
passed in autonomous provinces would c.ome 
into conflict with the centre. In view of this he 
thought that the creation of such a Council at 
this stage was not desirable. The resolution on 
b(‘ing put 1o the vot(‘ was negatned by 22 votes 
against and seven foi. 

LABOUR LEGISLATION UNDER 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

Tlie Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
r.*c,ommerided that tim possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a piovincial 
subject should rec^uve adequate consideration , 
and that, it federal legislation we re not practica- 
ble, efforts should be directed to securing tliat, 
as early as possible, the wfiole of India should 
paiti(!ipate in making progri’ss in labour matters 
For Indian States in which tliere was appicci- 
able industrial devidopuient, the industrial 
(Council which they ri’commendi’d sliould be set 
up would offer a suitable cliannel for eo-ojieratlon 
The whole qiu’stion was discussi’d thieadbarc 
at till’ various Jloimd Table ConforeiiK’s which 
were held in London in connei-tion with th(‘ new 
reforms and Mr N M Joslu who icpresented 
the interests of Indian labour at these coiiforencx’s 
pressed that as far as possible labour Ic’gislation 
should be a fedei-il subject Owing laigely t(> 
Ml Joshi’s efforts the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee di’Cided for concurrent legislation 
The Government of India Act, 1935, lays down 
“ that th(‘ following subji'cts may b(' legislated for 
C4)ii currently both by the Federal Legislatui e and 
J by the Provincial Ijcgislatiircs -- 
[ (1) Factories , regulation of the working 

) of mines, but not inchniing mineral dcvelop- 

• ment , 

(2) Welfare of labour , provnhmt funds , 
employers’ liability and woi kmcn’s comiwui- 

J sation , 

(3) Trade Unions , mdufetrial and labour 

f disputes 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct Journey to and 
from Europe la Bombay. There 'ire ordinarily 
five iinee of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and the 
Llovd Triestino. The Hollar line steamers arc 
available for Western pissages only. There 
are ordinarily other services between Calcutta 
and the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 


and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messagerles Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines,N. Y.E., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. & O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the Impotance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is IS days via Genoa or Venice. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange : — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


Fabss from Bombay or Karachi. 


1st Saloon. 


2nd Saloon. 




A 

B 

C 

D. 

A 

B. 

Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To Plymouth or London by sea. Single . . 

78 

72 

66 

60 

48 

42 

It 

II 

Return.. 

136 

126 

116 

106 

84 

74 

To Marseilles, 

Single 


74 

68 

62 

56 

44 

38 

II 

Return . 


129 

119 

109 

99 

77 

67 

To Malta, 

Single 

• • • • • • 

68 

62 

56 

50 

42 

36 

%9 

Return 


119 

109 

99 

89 

74 

64 

To Gibraltar, 

Single 

. 

76 

70 

64 

58 

46 

40 

II 

Return . 



133 

123 

113 

103 

81 

71 


By the British .ndia S. N. Co. Cabin class 
(ares from Madras are : — 

Cabin class from £38 to 49 Single and £67 to 
86 Return to Marseilles and £40 to £52 single I 
and ic70 to 91 Return to London. 


Ist saloon single Rs. 910, return Rs. 1,660. 
Rangoon to Marseilles, ist saloon single 
Rs. 840. Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows: — 


By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are: — Ist saloon 
Rs. 800 single and Rs. 1,400 return. To Mar- 
seilles: — Rs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs. 1,354. 

By Ellerman*e “ City ’* and ** Hall Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are.— 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs. 403, Return Rs. 867, Liverpool Single 
Rs. 633, Return Rs. 933. 


Colombo Marseilles single Rs. 7i0, return 
Rs. 1,240. Colombo London single Rs. 760, 
return Rs. 1,335. 


The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 


By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, Ist saloon are* — single Rs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Rs. 1 160, 
(available for 2 years) Rs. 1,376. 


oy Lioyn iriesiino Line laresirom Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are : — 


Calcutta to London : 

Cabin class, Single Rs. 560 minimum. Return 
Rs. 987 minimum. 




By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
loni 


1st class £66, 2nd class £45, 2nd Economic 
£30. Return rates available for 2 years at one 
and three-fourth fares. 100 days return tickets. 
1st class, £86 and 2nd class, £65, 2nd 
Economic £42. 

Sailings from Bombay Monthly 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow : — 


— 

Miles. 

Ist 

Class. 

2nd ( 

Class. 

Delhi, B. B. C. I. Railway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

route 

865 

88 

4 

0 

44 

o 

0 

Delhi, G. 1. F. Railway, via Agra 

957 

88 

4 

0 

44 

2 

0 

Simla, vto Delhi 

1,220 

132 

14 

0 

67 


0 

Calcutta, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Jubbulpore Allahabad 

1,349 

130 

1.5 

6 

65 

8 

6 

Calcutta, G I. Pm from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

123 

1 

6 

61 

9 

0 

Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Ralchiir 

794 

90 

2 

0 

45 

1 

0 

Lahore, v>a Delhi 

1,162 

120 

13 

0 

60 

6 

0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aviation services 
in India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir 
George) Lloyd, during his Governorship of 
Bombay (1918-23) Lord Lloyd succeeded in 
securing the inauguration of a postal mail 
service between Karachi and Bombay. This 
was carried in B.A F. machines. The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset. The service was not warmly 
supported by the public. The effort failed. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as India had no 
money available for such a purpose, a general 
development of air services in India must await 
more prosperous times. The pressure of 
external conditions in favour of Indian aerial 
enterprise gradually increased. The inaugura- 
tion of French and Dutch air services across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly service between England and Karachi, 
and the general increase of civil aviation in all 
parts of the world and of visits of fiyers of 
different nations to India, stimulated both 
Government and piibhc opinion India had 
become a party to the International Air 
Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligation to provide ground facilities tor 
aircraft from other countries. 

The problem of internal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 
the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra was member of 
Government for that portfolio Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was Lt.-Col. F. C. 
Shelmerdine, o.b.e. 

Kon-official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of civil 


aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent it following in 
the wake of the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi- 
tions only m time to be faced with competition 
by Britishers who were first in the field. The 
upshot of this agitation was an arrangement 
by which young Indians might be sent to 
England for training with a view to their future 
employment in the Civil Aviation Department 
as aerodrome oflicers, inspectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc. Eight lads were dispatched for 
the opening of this system Others followed and 
results have been successful. These men are 
not trained primarily as commercial pilots, but 
a development of their training, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is always in view. This is a wise pre- 
caution and some of them take pilot’s certi- 
ficates. All of them receive a certain amount of 
training as pilots and they also go through a 
post-graduate course at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology and a period of attach- 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the 
London Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon. The 
course lasts tor two years and three months, 
during which time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to £240 per annum. A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B Sc. degree in engineering 
or physics. 

Eight Indians were trained as Government 
Scholars and are at present employed in the 
Civil Aviation Directorate Of these, 6 are 
imployed as Aerodrome Officers at Karachi, 
Allahabad, New Delhi, Calcutta, Akyab and 
Rangoon , the remaining two as Assistant 
Aircraft Inspectors at Karachi and Calcutta. 
In 1933, a further batch of fi ground Engineers 
was sent to England for training in advance 
aeronautical engineering One was to undergo 
a course in oxy-acetyleno welding and of the 
remamder two were to be trained in aircraft 
and two in engine manufacture. The course is 
for a period of 2^ years. 
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Internal Air Services' — Sir Bhupendra- 
nath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
aerial sesvices in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways' Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and for 
each week. This conveyance of mails between 
New Delhi and Karachi was performed under a 
special arrangement, the chief point of which 
was that the service was conducted by the 
Postal Department of the Government of India 
and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
machines for the purpose. This meant, in effect, 
that the Western service of the Airways Company 
continued to Delhi, but that technically the 
service from Karachi eastwards, belonged not 
to them but to the Government of India 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government ot 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Flying 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mails 
to and fro. Passengers were also carried by 
this service. This, like the earlier special 
arrangement with Imperial Airways, was 
obviously a transitional plan. It came into 
operation early in 1932. It filled the need ot 
the moment, pending the development of a 
permanent scheme. 

Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could criti- 
cally develop the matter, he was succeeded in 
charge of the Departmental portfolio by Sir 
Joseph Bhore and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the problem. Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade-work 
carried out by Col. Shelmerdine before he 
resigned his appointment as D C.A. in order to 
take up the corresponding one in England. A 
scheme was worked out under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Bhore for the institution of a weekly 
air-service between Karachi and Calcutta in 
connection with the weekly arrivals and depar- 
tures of air mails conveyed by Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., from and to Jlngland. If the Government 
of India had at this time taken no steps towards 
the organisation of a service of the kind, they 
would have been unable to prevent Imperial 
Airways or some other non-Indian concern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that civil aviation within 
India should be Indian in character, either 
through the development of private enterprise 
or through the institution of Government- 
owned services 

The arrival of acute financial stringency 
following on the world depression, necessitated 
the abandonment of the Government Karachi 
Calcutta service in 1931. Four Avro-10 aero- 
planes had already been purchased for the 
service and they were sold, one of them 
being retained for the use of Their 
Exc^encies the Earl and Countess of Willingdon, 
who had new^ arrived in India on the appoint- 
ment of the Earl to be Viceroy. The machine 
continued in their Excellencies’ service until 
1934, when a new up-to-date aeroplane was 
purchased for their use and their old one was 
sold to Indian National Airways, Ltd. 


Efforts to attain the desired result were 
revived successfully in 1933. Arrangements 
were made with the British Government and 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., for the extension of the 
London-Karachl air service across India from 
Karachi to Singapore, as a link in the England 
Australia air service. A private company 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., was 
formed with rupee capital and a majority of 
Indian Directors, in which shares are held by 
imperial Airways Ltd. 61 p c. ; Indian National 
Airways Ltd. 25 p.c. ; and the Government of 
India 24 p c. This Company operates jointly 
with Imperial Airways, a weekly service from 
Karachi to Singapore, where it now connects 
with Qantas Empire Airways' weekly service 
from Singapore to Australia. 

Indian National Airways Ltd. was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr. B. E. Grant 
Govan, c.b.e., to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
North India. They opened a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Rangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with pros- 
pects of extension to Assam. Under a ten 
year contract with the Government of India, 
they also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London -Karachi services. The Rangoon 
and Dacca scrvhieB from Calcutta were abandoned 
in 1935, owing to talk of public support. 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1932 
beween Karachi, Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service 
It now includes Hyderabad in its schedule. An 
extension of the service to Colombo is contem- 
plated. Aerodromes for it in the extreme south 
of India are shortly to be oiganised and the 
CVylon Gov(‘ruraent have recently provided one 
at Coloinlx) 

In Bunna, Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways Ltd. 
operate a weekly service between Rangoon and 
Mandalay and hope to extend it to Moulmcin 
and Tavoy. 

From the beginning of 1935, the Imperial 
Airways Londion -Karachi service, and with it, 
the Trans-India service up to Calcutta and the 
feeder services Karachl-Lahore and Karachi - 
Bombay-Madras, have been operated twice 
weekly Proposals for a further development of 
the trunk air line between England and Australia, 
across India, and for the carriage of all first class 
Mail matter by it at low charges are now on the 
tapis. 

Instructioii in Aviation. — ^Instruction in 
Aviation is given in India through Clubs 
founded for the purpose. There are eight of 
these. Above them is the Aero Club of India 
and Burma, Secretary, Mr. Southern. The 
Aero Club is wholly independent of Government, 
having financially supported by the other clubs 
and acts as a co-ordinating body for those others, 
taking up with Government mints of interest 
to them all and so on. The eight instructional 
clubs are the Delhi Flying Club, Bombay Flying 
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club, Bengal Flying Club, (Calcutta), U P 
Flying Club (Lucknow), Madras Flying Club, 
Madras, Northern India Flying Club (Lahore), 
.Thodpur Flying Club Karachi Aero Club 
The eight instructional clubs are under the diret^t 
control of the director of Civil Aviation 
Indian National Airways, Ltd have also esta- 
blished a Flying School in Kangoon for the 
training of pupils in aviation The aeronautical 
Training (Centre of India, Ltd , formed by a 
number of leading Indians, opened an ex- 
tensive School at the Civil Aerodrome, New 
Delhi, in 0<‘tober 1935, for the training of 
aeronautical engineers Capt. ATE Eadon, 
formerly Assistant Director of Civil Aviation 
witli the Government of India was appciinted 
first Governor & Principal, with a staff of highly 
qualified directors, and at the beginning tif 
193G, workshops with the most moderncquipment 
are in course of erection. The centre is foi the 
accommodation of «0 students. Its training 
courses last four years The cost to each student 
IS about Its. 6,U0U, including the fee^ tor the 
whole course and keep. 

The Club movement dates from March 1927, 
when, as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt , M l.a , 
it was discussed by the Indian Legislative 
Ass(^mbly An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus created and in the same month Aero 
Club of India was formed, composed of about 
40 members of the Assembly. Its first meeting 
was held in Simla in September ot the same year 
and during the next three months 100 more 
members of the Assembly and 197 other members 
joined. Strong committees were then formed 
111 Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad, 
with the object of developing interest in the 
movement and m order to utilise the Government 
giants which were at this time proposed and the 
tormatinn of local clubs followed The Aero 
Club entered into an agreement with the Royal 
Aero Club of Great Britain and thereby became 
its official representative in India and Burma 

Legislation. — Air navigation in British 
India was till recently governed by the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911. It was found to be very 
much out of date in the force of the rapid develop 
raent of aviation and in August 1934 the British 
Indian Central Legislature passed the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1934, replacing the old Act and 
giving powers to the Government of India to 
make rules to meet modem developments and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
International convention for the Regulation of 
Aerial Navigation, 1919, to which India is a 
party. During the same session, legislation (the 
Indian Carriage by Air Act) defining the law of 
Carriage by air in India was also carried out. 

Indian Air Races —The Government of 
India, in December, 1927, received from 
‘Sir Victor Sassoon a letter saying that 
"'iibject to a grant of Rs. 30,000 to the Aero 
Club for the year 1928-29 and a giant of 
Us 20,000 to each club formed, he would bear 
^my deficit between the Club’s income and 
< xpenditure until the grants became available 
This they agreed to and they further announced 
that they would provide for each club an initial 
* quipment of two aeroplanes, a spare engine and 
a contribution towards the cost of a hangar 
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Where no hangar was already available. These 
grants commenced as from the 1st April 1928 
and were to continue for two years The Club 
subvention terms, aftei extension, were revised 
by the Government of India late in 1935. 
Under the new term-, the Aero Club of India 
receives nothing from Government Each club 
receives a fixed subsidy of Rs 12,000 a year if 
it maintains three niichines, Rs 10,000 lor two 
machines or Rs 8, ()()() for one machine, plus 
Rs 300 for each ‘A’ pilot trained ab iwdw and 
Rs 100 for each A license lenewed The 
maximum subsidy payable to any club is 
Ra 20,000 The terms are for thiee years 

The first Indian air-race was flown over a 
Dellu- Agra- Jhansi- Lucknow- Agra- Delhi course 
in February 1932, and was very successful 
There was a similar race over approximately the 
same course in February 1 933, when the entries 
were good and included two competitors who 
specially came out from England for the contest 
and the event was again completely successful. 

The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
Willingdon) and the Countess of WiUlngdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race. 

There was no race in 1934. One was pro- 
grammed tor December, 1934, to be flown from 
(Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night 
at Cawnpore. Six months’ notice was givefi 
and substantial cash prizes, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s ChaUenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were received. The Aero 
Club Committee in their announcement to 
this effect said that in their opinion the program- 
me was too ambitious for the class of com- 
petitors who had hitherto entered, most of whom 
could not afford to fly to the start, race over 
1,200 miles and then fly home again They 
added, “ Air racing, like every other form of 
racing, costs money and mn only be encouraged 
by the patronage of wealthy sportsmen and in 
India this has been the exception rather than 
the rule uj) to now”. The funds annually 
available to pay for the race are limited and as 
jsoon as the length of the race and the number 
I of stops are increased the cost of organisation 
; rapidly increases The running of the first 
rac.e cost Rs. 5,600 and that of the second 
Rs 5,354 The only funds regularly available 
for the purpose are the interest on one lakh of 
rupees given by Sir V. Sassoon to form an 
Irwin Flying Fund, for flying sport prizes. The 
I^ind is held by a Trust, the memliers of which 
are the Director of Civil Aviation and the 
Cliairman of the Aero Club. 

The Club are holding in February, 1936, 
a two-day rare from Madras, via Bombay to 
New Delhi and at the time of writing nine entries 
had been received. 

Director, Civil Aviation. — Mr. F. Tymms, 

C.I.K., M 0. 

Deputy Director, Civil Aviation. — Mr. G. L. 
Gandy. 

Chief Inspector of Aircraft.-Mv.k. S.Lane, H.B.d. 

Engineer Ojjtcer 1. — Capt. A. G. Wyatt, B.B. 

Engineer Officer II. — Mr. H. J. Paterson, i.s.K, 
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The Suez CanaL 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


Although the activity of production and 
international trade, after its slight increase ot 
1933, had remained since then practically 
stationary, the Canal traffic for the whole of 
last year exceeded that of 1 933 by approximately 
3i^ per cent. Owing to this shipping activity 
and in spite of the reduction in dues of 25 
centimes put into force on April 1, 1934, the 
total transit receipts exceed^ tliose of the 
previous year. 

The canal traffic rose in 1934 to 5,663 transits, 
representing a net register tonnage of 31,751,01)0 
tons. It thus exceeded in tonnage the result 
of 1930 and showed over 1933 an increase 
of 3. 5 per cent. , so the recovery m traffti*, which 
began to show itself during the third quarter 
of 1932, had continued. However, progress had 
not been so regular in 1934 as in 1933, the 
increase from the one year to the other had 
been far more imjK>rtaut during the first six 
months, and had even been replaced in the fourth 
quarter by a slight set-back 

The weight of goods passing through the 
C>anal amounted to 28,448,000 tons, exceeding 
the figure for 1933 by 5.7 per ceut., but re- 
mained 17.6 per cent, below the maximum 
recorded in 1929. 

Improvement Schemes. — It was announced 
In 1914 that from and after January Ist, 1916, 
the maximum draught of water allowed 
to ships going through the Suez Canal would 
be Increased by 1 ft., making it 30 ft. English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 *4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25*4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 2s4 years the iacrea«e 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme Ox improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter* 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel. — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal Is to offer a slightly greater depth 


of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
aow provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
in June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 106 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Boads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of J 91 5 the works for 
extending the Jett/ to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
Ihe submarine foundations In stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. Ihe protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
of any apprehension as to its future. 
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Thirty years ago, a tour In India was po-<sible 
jniy to the Wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends In the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow; and the faci> 
llties for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the m<>r* 
cies of the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
Is posted in London on Thursday night, 
roaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall. It is also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Vemce 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karacdii and from there 
the Indian State Air Servic-e takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai. 

The traveller to India hag a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
IS known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns ; they are but one — the Malirattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are sjioken There 
18 never an end to the land of India You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge past you in a ]>icturcsque procession. 
You will hear a medley lof strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the j 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sliarma, the cry of] 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse | 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give , the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahsecr in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jhcels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 

To the raountainoer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains m the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed. 

To the statesman, busine.88man or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen. Eleplianta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwanls to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G 1 P. Railway via the 
EUora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B <k C I. Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G I. P. Railway route, yon will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the .Tams and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as “ the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India.” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Ta] Mahal- 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj The 
building is better known than any other m the 
I world. Visit it by moonlight and *ater by 
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daylight if you must. By moonlight its seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and -watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gentiy 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many Interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
6 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 

» or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jafian 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found In the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 

i oy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
lis son Jahangir was bom. 

There in the year 1569 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar foinded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented waiis, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
8tone>masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dsmasty after dsmasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zeni^ as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the gifit Courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjld, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Bao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath wbicfii some still 


salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka*s pUlar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qiia and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Bajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. Bajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Bajpnt Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station wllh one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-WestFrontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab " the Land of the Five Bivers ’* 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Through the Punjab also you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of that djuasty, made it a place of Royal 
Residence* reminiscences of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavillions of Moshul architectural 
beauty which liave won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 

KhyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stem, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as an emerald 
set in pearls ** is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains In the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Charnock; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,614 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you. 

Pori also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
m front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things In India with a tiny figure of the 
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Dawn on its oapitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes. The signi- 
fleanoe of this can be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Vishnu is carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Purl, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous aftd 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the “Great 
Renunciation ’’ and the Enlightenment pf 
Gautama afterward named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city In 
India, but there is no authentlo record how eftd 
it is except that it is mentioned in those t^o 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities m India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation ’ “ Happy Is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great ttoee- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation.” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Archeeo- 
logy of vivid interest. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice ; its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus : but 
Lakshmanpur or I^cknow as it is now called 
was at its great^^ under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1856). 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir CJolin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged arc well- 
known 

Cawnporc is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
whilQ Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the ‘ most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringa patam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India " 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva’s shrine and in 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world. The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 

Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters. Chins, Nagns 
and the fierce Black Lisu Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Bangoon 
and Maymyo Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwc Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple m Indo-China. 

This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it wiil give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days arc pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except m the far north 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its away unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India , Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desii*es 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 
& Son, Ltd., the American Express Co , Cox’s A 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Army & Navy Stores, 
Gnndlay <& Co,, Messrs. Jeena Co., Bombay, 
etc., and the Publicity Officers of all the 
more important Railways as well as the 
Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
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57, Haymarket, London, and the Resident 
Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
“ Delhi House *’, 38 East 57th Street, New York, 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individual parties Many of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours. There are certain places, 
which are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, 


Kashmir and Mysore, but there are innumerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 
of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a visit. 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


AOBA. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe- 
rial. 

Ahmedabad. — G rand. 

A LL AH AB AD. — Grand . 

BANdALORE. — New Cubbon, West End, Laven- 
der's, Central. 

Baboda. — T he Guest House. 

Benares. — C lark’s, de Pans. 

Bhopai.— B hopal Hotel. 

Bombay. — G rand. .Majestic, Taj Mahal, Regent 
Calocttta. — C ontinental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpore.— C ivil and Military, Berkeley House 
COONOOR. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling.— G rand (Rockville), Mount Evei- 
est. Park. 

Delhi — Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 
OwALiOR.~Grand. 

Gulmarg (Kashmir) — Nedou's. 

Jaipur. — J aipur, Kaiser-i-Hind, New. 

Jodhpur — Jodhpur State Hotel. 

J UBB ULPORE.— Jackson’s . 

Karachi.— C arlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western. 

Ku ANDALLA.— Khandalla . 

Kodaikanal.— C arlton, Wissahickon. 
Kuuseong.— C larendon. 

Lahore. — F aletti’s, Nedou’s . 

Lucknow.— C arlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Royal. 

Madras. — C onnemara, Bosotto, Spencer. 
Mahablbshwar.— R ace View. 

Matheran.— R ugby. 

Mount Abu. — R ajputana. 

Mussoorib— C ecil, Charleville, Hakman Grand 
Savoy. 


Mysore — ^Metropole, Carlton. 

Naini Tal — Grand, Metropole, Royal. 

OOTACAMUND Savoy. 

Patna. — Grand. 

Peshawar — Deans Hotel. 

Poona. — N apier. 

Puri. — B. N. Railway Hotel. 

Quetta. — S tanyon's. 

Rawai^pindi.— Plashman’s. 

SBCUNDKRAB4.1) —Montgomery's, Percy’s, 
Shillong — Pinewood . 

Simla. — Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Corstorphan’s. 
Srinagar (Kashmir). — Nodou's. 

SHiVAPURi — Shivapuri 
U DAIPUR.— Udaipur. 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — Allandale, Minto Mansions, Royal 
Strand. 

MAYMYO. — Lizette Lodge. 

Kalaw. — ^Kalaw. 

Ceylon. 

ANURADHAPURi.— Grand. 

Bandabawela. — Bandarawcla, Grand. 
Colombo. — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Galle. — New Oriental. 

Hatton.— A dam’s Peak. 

Kandy, — Queen's, Suisse. 

NUWABA Eliya. — Carlton, Grand, Maryhlll 
St. Andrew’s. 

MOUNT LAVINIA. — Grand. 

Malaya. 

IPOH. — Station, Grand. 

Kuala Lumpur.— Empire, Station. 

Penang. — Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede. 
Singapore — ^Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View 
Riviera. 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanistan. — Amir’s Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 

Aibstria — Standaid Building, Hornby Road. 

Belgium. — 19, Cuflfe Parade, Colaba. 

Brazil — Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 
China — “ Homelands,” 1, Central Road, Colaba. 

Cuba — Jer Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 

Czechoslovakia — Khatau Mansion, Ist Floor, 17, Cooperage, Fort 
Denmark. — ^Vulcan House, Niiiol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Finland — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort 
France. — 11, Cuffe Parade, (kilaba 

Germany. — Narandas Building, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate 
Greece. — 25, Waudby Road. 

Iran, — Warden Bungalow, opp. P. O., Colaba. 

Italy —9, Cutfe Parade, Colaba 
Japan — Patel House, 10, Church Gate Street, Fort 
Latvia — ^Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort 
Luxenburg. — 17, Cuife Parade, Colaba. 

Netherlands. — 214, Hornby Road, Fort 
Nicaragua — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Nonvay — Imperial Chambers, Wlison Road 

Panama. — ^American Consul looks after Panamanian interests 

Poland. — Wliiteaway Building, Hornby Road 

Portugal. — 17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Boumania. — Matthew Road, Chowpatty. 

Siam — C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort 
Spam — 17, Cuffe Parade. 

Sweden. — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 

Switzerhnd — Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate 

Turkey — ^Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests 

United States of America. — Bombay Mutual Life Building, Hornby Road. 

Uruguay. — Sea i’ace, Chowpatty. 


States having Consnlates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic. — 5, Fairlie Place. 

Bolivia. — 7, Old Court House Street. 

Columbia. — C/o Messrs. Henry Williams, India, 1931. Ltd , 2; Fairlie Place. 

Dominica. — 16, New Park Street. 

Ecuador.— Qf Lyons Range (C/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co ) 

Hungary . — Royal Insurance Buildings, 26, Dalhousie Square. 

Panama. — 9, Esplanade Mansions. 

Peru.— 8, Harrington Street. 

Turkey. — C/o Moused & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar. 

Venezuela: — C/o Messrs. Henry William, India, 1931, Ltd., 7, Church Lane 

N, B , — There are at present no Consuls for C(»ta Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for G uatemala and Chile have been abolished. 
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Air Routes. 


Three Air Services pass from Europe throuj?h 
India and onwards to the East Imperial 
Airways and K. L M , maintain a regular bi- 
weekly service between Europe and India, and 
Air France maintains a regular weekly ser\uce 
between Europe and India. Imperial Airways 
Eastbound aircraft arrive at Karachi each 
Monday and Thursday, and Westbound aircraft 
depart from Karachi each Wednesday and 
Saturday 

2. K L M Eastbound aircraft arrive at 
Karachi each Friday and Monday, and West- 
bound ail craft depart from Karachi each Satur- 
day and Tuesday The journey between 
Karachi and London by Imperial Airways is 
made in 5^- days, and the journey between 
Karachi and Amsterdam by K L. M is made 
in days 

3 Air Prance Eastbound aircraft arrive 
Karachi each Sunday, and Wesl, bound aircraft 
depart from Karachi each Wednesday The 
journey between Karachi and Pans by Air 
France is made in 4 days 

4 The particulars of fares, weiglit of baggage 
allowed and conditions of carnage may be 
obtained from any travel agent. 


5 Indian Air Services — There are two 
Companies operating scheduled air lines in India • 

I Tata Son Ltd , and 

It Indian National Airways, Ltd. 

A Tata Sons Limited (Aviation Department) 
of Bombay commenced operating a weekly 
airmail service in 1932 connecting at Karachi 
with Imperial Airways The route is from 
Karachi via Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) to Madras. During the monsoon, 
June to September this service is operated 
via Poona instead of via Bombay owing to the 
fact that Juhu Aerodrome becomes unserviceable 
during the wet weather From the Ist of 
January 1935 this service was duplicated and 
now runs bi-weeklv In 1935 Tata Sons Ltd 
established a weekly service from Bombay 
ina Goa, and Cannanore to Trivandrum. Thie 
service operates during the six winter months 
every year and closes during the monsoon. 
Both services carry mails and passengers. 
Negotiations between Tata Sons Ltd and the 
Government for the establishment of a Madras- 
Colombo service are continuing and it is expected 
that this service will become established during 
1936 The time tables arc given below — 


Karachi-Madrat Service. 

South Bound. 

October to Mat/ 


Karachi 

Dep. 

Tiiusda\ 

6-30 ll^^ 

Dep 

Friday 

6-30 

hrs 

Ahmedabad 

. Arr 

,, 

10-20 ,, 

Arr 


10-20 

,, 

Bombay 

Dep 


10-50 „ 

Dep. 


10-50 

,, 

Arr 

,, 

13-40 ,, 

Arr 


13-40 

,, 

Hyderabad 

Dep. 

,, 

14-10 ,, 

Dep. 


14-10 

,, 

Arr 

Wednesday 

18-10 ,, 

Arr 


18-10 

,, 

Dep. 

6-30 „ 

Dep. 

Saturday 

6-30 

,, 

Madras 

. Arr 

June to 

9-.55 ,, 

September. 

Arr. 


9-55 

” 

Karachi 

. Dep 

Tuesday 

6-00 hr‘. 

Dep 

F ridav 

6-00 

hrs 

Ahmedabad 

. Arr. 


10-00 ,, 

Arr 

, , 

10-00 

,, 


. Dep 


10-30 „ 

Dep 

,, 

10-30 

,, 

Poona 

. Arr. 


14-45 ,, 

Arr 


14-45 

,, 

Hyderabad 

. Dep 


15-15 ,, 

Dep. 

,, 

15-15 

,, 

. Arr 

Wdenesday 

18-30 ,, 

Arr 

Sitmday 

18-30 

,, 

Madras 

Dep 

6-.30 ,, 

Dep. 

6-.30 

,, 

Arr. 

„ 9-55 „ 

North Bound. 

October to May 

Arr 


9-5 6 


Aladras 

Dep 

Monday 

14-00 hrs 

Dep 

Thursday 

14-00 

hrs. 

Hyderabad 

. . Arr 

17-25 „ 

Arr. 

Friday 

1 7-25 

,, 

Bombay . . 

Dep 

Tue8da> 

6-30 ,, 

Dep 

6-30 

,, 

. Arr 


10-30 „ 

Arr 

,, 

10-30 

,, 

Dep. 


11-00 „ 

Dep. 

,, 

11-30 


Ahmedabad 

Arr 


13-50 „ 

Arr. 

,, 

13-,50 



. . Dep 


14-20 „ 

Dep. 

,, 

14-20 

,, 

Karachi . . 

. . Arr 

,, 

18-10 „ 

Arr. 

>> 

81-10 

>» 
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Madras 

Dep 

Monday 

June to September. 

14-00 hrs 

Dep. 

Thursday 

Friday 

14-00 

hrs 

Hyderabad 

Poona 

Arr. 

Tuesday 

17-25 „ 

Arr 

17-25 


Dep. 

6-30 „ 

Dep, 

6-30 


. Arr 


9-45 „ 

Arr 

9-45 


Ahmedabad 

. Dep 


10-15 „ 

Dep. 


10-15 


Arr 


14-30 ,, 

Arr 


14-30 


Karachi 

Dep 


15-00 „ 

Dep. 


15-00 


Arr 

,, 

19-00 

Arr 


19-00 



Bombay«>Trivandrum . 
South-Bound: 

{Every Wednesday ) 


Bombay 

Dep 

6-30 hrs 

Goa 

Arr 

9-30 

Cannanore 

Dep 

9-30 ,, 

Air 

12-15 ,, 


Dep 

12-45 

Trivandrum 

Arr 

15-21 


North-Bound: 

{Every Monday ) 


Trivandrum 

(^annannre 

Goa 

Bomba> 


Dep 

8-00 

Air 

10-35 

Dep 

11-05 

All 

13-45 

lA'p 

14-15 

Arr 

16-51 


B Indian National AirwaNv, LUl with 
head quart ITS at Delhi commeiKed oTieratin^t 
in 1933 KcKular servUes were e«t4ihliHhed 
lietween (’alfutta and KaiiKoon, (Calcutta and 
GhittaRoim, and a dailv service between (’-alcutta 
and Dacca Ttiese serviei's were closed owing 
to lack of support in 1935 Jn Itccembcr 1934 
Indian National Airways eoTnincnced operating 
a weekly servue between Karachi and Ijabore 


On the Jst of January U):!') this service was 
duplicated to connect with the duplicated Im- 
perial Airways’ services at Karachi, and the 
route now runs from Karachi Via Jaoobabad, 
Multan to Ijihore Northbound aircraft leave* 
Karachi each Snnda\ and Tiiursday and South- 
bound aircraft arrive* Karachi each Sunday ami 
Wednesday Passengers and mails are carried 
’rile tune table is shown below — 


Lahore-Karachi Service. 
North Bound. 


lAbore 

Dep 

Sat UT day 

IVO) Ins 

Dep 

Tii(*sdav 

15-00 

hrs. 

Multan 

Arr 


17-01 ,, 

\n 


17-00 



Dep 


17-iri 

D.*p 


17-15 


JacobalMd 

Arr 


i9-.30 .. 

\rr 


19-30 



Dep 

Sunday 

0,5-00 ,, 

Dep. 

Wednesday 

05-00 


Karachi 

Arr 


08-00 ,, 

Arr. 


08-00 

- 




South Bound. 





Karachi 

Dep 

Sunday 

17-00 hrs 

Dep 

’rhuisdav 

17-00 

hrs. 

Jacobabed 

Arr. 


20-00 

Air 

Ttidav 

20-00 



Dep. 

Monday 

05-00 ,, 

Dep 

05-00 


Multan 

Arr 


07-15 „ 

Arr 


07-15 


Lahore 

Dep 


07-:i0 ,, 

Dep 


07-30 


. Arr. 

„ 

09.:i0 „ 

Air 


09-30 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to 3laf January 1936. 


Nam*. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Afghanistan. 



Sardar Salah-ud-Din Ehan 

Monsieur Abdur Rahman Khan . . 

Monsieur Md Sliafl Khan 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Delhi. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Argentine Republic 



Vacant .. .. 

♦Mr. C. C. Miller 

('onsul 

Fice-(?onBal 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Austria. 



♦Sir Hormnsjee Cowasjee Dinshaw* Kt., 
M.V.O.. O.B.E. (on leave) 

♦lir. D. H. G. Dinshaw (acting) 

♦Mr. E. W. Plummer . . 

♦Mr Vj N Caroe (on leave) 

♦Mr Paul Urban (Acting) 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Belgium. 



Monsieur M. Ulser 

Monsieur T. J Clement 

•Mr. A. E. Adams 

•Mr R S. Larkin 

Sir William Wright, 0 B E 

•Mr C 0. Wodehoose 

♦Monsieur R. Beruck 

Monsieur Hipp-Cools 

g 

® • • • 

1 1 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Bolivia. 



♦Mr. B. Matthews 

• Mr. .1 . A . Johnston (on leave) 

♦Mr K . Ft Binning (Acting on leave) 

♦Mr G Gauld (Acting) 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Ciicutta. 

Rangoon 

Do. 

Do. 

Brazil. 



♦ Dr. Manoel Asostinho de Heredia 

Mr. Fernando Menezes Braganca 

•Senhor Jaime Heredia 

♦Mr. H V Simmons (on leave) 

♦Mr.O. I. Pvett 

•Mr. W. Smith Hepburn < 

Consul 

Do. 

Pice-Consul 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Consular Agent . . 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay, 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon 

Do 

China. 



Mr Chen Chang Lob < 

Mr. Tsai H8ien..Chang . . , . . . < 

... 1 

'Onsul'General 

!3otisu1 

Do 

■Vice-ConavA . . . 

(^cutta. 

Rangoon 

Calcutta. 

VSomhav. 

Colombia. 



*Mr. H Aldridge 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Monsieur F Bonaehea 

•Seiior W. F. Pais 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bomnay. 


♦Honorary. 
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1 

Nairn. 1 

Appointment. 

Station. 

1 

Czechoslovak Republic. 



* Mr. Alexander Slander 

Dr. Peter Elemens 

Mr. Josef Lusk 

Vacant 

* Mr. O. S. Mahomed 

Donsul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . . . . 

Consular Agent . . 

Aden. 

Hombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Denmark. 



*Mr. Stanley Nicholas Day 

*Mr. B. A. Thorstenson 

•Mr. A. L. B. Tucker 

•Mr. A. Hansen 

•Mr. W, M. Browning 

•Mr C. A. K de Castonier 

•Mr. A. N. Wardley 

•Mr. G. N. R. Morgan 

Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Aden. 

Bombay 

Oaiuutia. 

Calicut. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Dominica. 



•Dr.P. C. Sen 

Consul 

Calcutto. 

Ecuador. 



•Mr. J. Morshead (Acting) 

Consul 

Calctuta. 

Finland. 



•Mr. G. H. A. E. Hardcastle 

•Mr. Carr Joakim 

•Mr. E. W. Plummer 

•Mr. C. Q. Alexander 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Bombav. 

Kangoou. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

France. 



Monsieur P. Dubois (in-charge of the 

Consulate-General) 

Monsieur B. P. F. Ghalant 

Monsieur £. Didot 

Monsieur E Eodenfuser 

Vacant 

•Mr. J. A. Oliver 

•Mr. T. C. Beaumount 

•Mr.J. A. Rulnat 

•Mr. E. B. Howison (on leave) 

•Mr George Howison (acting; 

Vacant 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Consular Agent 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

\lcvab. 

Chittagong. 

Karachi. 

Vfadras. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Telllcherry. 

Germany. 



Baron Wernher Von Ow-Wachendorf . . 

Herr Karl Kapp 

•Herr Edwin Oscar Bloech 

Dr. H. Eiohter (Transferred to Calcutta for 
the time being.; 

Dr. B. Von Selsam 

HerrP. Homemann (acting) 

Conoul-Generai 

Consul 

Do 

' Vtoe-Consul 

Do. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Ports S. India. 

Greece. 



•Mr. M. Presvelos 

•Mr. Philon N. Philon 

•Mr. F. A. Arohdale 

•Mr. N. Pantaro^lo 

Oonsnl-Oeneial 

Consul 

. Do 

. Deputy Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 


Honorary. 



Foreign Consular Officers 


Name. | 

Appointment 

Station 

Hungary 



i’femporanly dotted) 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

*Mon8ieur Akos Milko . . 

Do 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Madras. 

Iran. 



Mr. Qholam Heza Nourzad 

Consul-Geneial 

Delhi. 

Monsieur Issa Maham 

Consul 

Do 

Mon. Abdossamad All Abadl (on leave) 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do. 

c.aloiitte. 

Monsieur Abdool Hmseiii Esfandian 

Do 

Karachi 

Vacant 

Do. 

Madras. 

Vacant 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Iraq. 



Monsieii Ibrahim Bcgal Khedaiiyr in charge 

Consul 

Bombay 

of the Consulate-General) 



Italy. 



Cav Nobile Renato Oalieani d’Agliano, Count 

Consul General 

Bombay. 

di Garavonica. 



Signor Guido Sollazzo . . 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Cavalier Dr. Glno Pasqualucci 

Consul 

Aden. 

Vacant 

Do. ... 

Calcutta. 

•Dr. G. B. Seoco . 

Vice-Consul 

Aden. 

•Signor Carlo R. Davies 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do 

Calcutta 

Vacant 

Consular Agent 

Akyab. 

•Signor K. Stuparicb 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Vacant . . .... 

Do. 

Madras 

•Mr. Carlo Minto (acting) 

Do. 

Rangoon 

Japan. 



Vacant 

Consul-General 

(!alcuttj 

Vacant 

Consul 

Do. 

Mr M Ishikawa 

Do 

Bombay 

Mr. E.Yutani 

Do 

liangoon. 

Mr M Nonomura (acting Consul-General) 

Vice-Consul 

( Calcutta 

Mr S Mochidzuki 

Do 

Bombay 

Luxemburg. 



•Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 

Vice-Consul . , 

Bombay. 

Mr. T. J. Clement, (In charge) . . 

Do 

Do. 

Nepal. 



Pravala Gorkha Dakhlna Bahu Lieutenant 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Colonel Daman Sbumshere Jung Bahadur 



Sana. 



Netherlands. 



Mr Ph C Visser (on leave) 

Consul-General 

(Calcutta 

Monsieur M J Van Schreven (acting) 

Do 

Do 

•Mr W Meek (on leave) 

Consul 

Aden 

•Mr K C Forsyth (acting) 

Do 

Do. 

•Mr G Velthorst 

Do 

Bombay 

•Ml A D Charles 

Do 

Madras 

•Mr C Voegeli 

Do 

Karachi 

•Mr A Verhage .. 

Do 

Rangoon 

•Mr J . A Mayer . „ . . 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

Nicaragua. 



• Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do 

Calcutta 


• Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 


Norway 

Monsieur G. LOchen 
•Mr. W. Meek (on leave) 

•Mr. R C Forsyth (acting) 
•Mr.Torleif Ahsland .. 

•Mr, A. B. Todd 

•Mr. W Gardiner 

• Mr. R. W . Johnston . . 

*Mr H. B. Marden -Ranger 

Vacant 

•Mr R S Ijiirkin 
•Mr. P. G. G. Salkeld .. 


Panama. 


U.8 A. 


Peru, 


Vacant 

Monsieur Cesar Qianella 
Vacant 


Poland. 

Br. Eugene Banasinski . . 

•Mr Rujcndra Singhi 


Portugal. 

Senhor C. P. I c Mesquita Ferreira , . 

•Sir Hormiislee Gowasjee Dlnshaw, Kt., 
M.V.O.» O.B.E. (on leave). 

•Mr. F. H. C. Dlnshaw (acting) 

•Mr.G.G. Moses 

•Rev. Avelino deSouza ViIa’Verde(on leave). . 
•Rev Allierto Lopes (acting) 

•SenorP.L. Ferrow 

•Senor A. P. J. Fernandes 

•Dr. J. T. Alfonso 


Roumania. 


•Major S. A. Paymaster, I. M.S. (retd ) 


Appointment. 

Station, 

1 Consnl-General 

1 

\ Calcutta. 

Consul 

, Aden. 

Do 

1 Do. 

I>o. 

1 Bombay. 

Do. 

> Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul 

Akyab. 

Do. 

1 Rassein 

Do 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do 

Moulmein. 

1 

Consul-General in charge. . 

Calcutta. 

( ionsul- General . • , . 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Do. ... 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Oonsnl 

Aden. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do 

' Madras. 

Do. 

Co. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul 

Bombav. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Ck)nBul 

Bombay. 


Siam. 


•Mr W. Hunter . , 

•Mr. Q. L. Winterbotham 
•Mr. B.B. Prior.. 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. 

1 

Appointment. 

Spain. 


Senor Don Felix de Iturriaga (on leave) 

Consul 

*Monsieur R. Rodenfuser 

Vice-Consul 

Dr D S Fraser (in-charge of the Consulate) . 

Do. 

•Dr. D. D. Ghose 

Do. < 

♦Mr. W. Young 

Do. 

•Mr. A. Ruinat 

Do 

•Mr.F. W.D. AUnn 

Do 

Sweden. 


Monseicur Gustaf Lowenhard 

Consul-General 

♦Mr. A. E. Adams 

Consul 

♦Mr. S. 0. Sundgren 

Do. 

•Mr. B. W. Eloastedt (on leave) 

Do. 

♦Monsieur C G. Hylten-Cavallms (acting) 

Do. 

•Mr C. W. wood 

Do. 

♦Mr Ivar Thomsen 

Do. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Switzerland. 


♦Dr. H. A. Sondetegger (Acting) 

Consul -Gene I al 

♦Monsieur M. M . Stanb 

Consul 

Monsieur F Hofmann 

Cunsul-Agent 

Monsieur W R Oretle . 

Do. 

♦Monsieur C. Vocgeli 

Do 

Turkey. 


♦Mr. L. 0 . Mousell (on leave) 

Consul 

♦Monsieur E. Edelmann (acting) 

Do 

United States of America. 


Vacant 

('•onsui-General 

Mr. Edward M. Groth (In charge of the 

Consul 

Consulate-General). 


Mr. Rufus H. Lane, Jr. 

Do 

Mr. Henry S. Waterman (on leave) 

Do 

Mr. J. G. Groeninger 

Do. 

Mr Curtis C Jordan 

Do 

Mr. W. H. Scott (on leave) 

Do 

Mr. L. J. Callanan 

Do. 

Mr. Charles M Gerrity 

V’lce-Consul 

Mr. T J. Hohenthal 

De. 

Mr N liancaster (incharge of the Consulate) 

Do. 

Mr. John J Macdonald 

Do 

Mr. Robert D Coe 

Do. 

Mr. F. W. Jandrey 

Do. 

Mr. Lloyd E. Riggs 

Mr. Leland G. Altaffer . . 

Do 

Do 

Mr Lyle C Himmel (in-charge of the Consulate) 

Do 

Vacant . . 

Do 

Uruguay. 


Vacant 

Consul 

♦Mr. J. B. Turnbull 

Vice-Consul 

Venezuela. 


♦Mr. H. Aldridge 

('onsul 

♦ Honorary . 


Station. 


Bombay. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

(;aicutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Rangoon 

Monlmein. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Rangoon 

Karachi. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombav. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Kaneoon 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Aden. 


Bombay 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 
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Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being an^^hing from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill rtations in alphabetical order; — 

Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2* above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80® in summer nor falls below 
30® in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. Tlie principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, the 
Grand (Bockville), and the Park. 

Kangra Valley. — The Kangra Valley Is 
situated about 100 iniios east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Hange 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and mapy historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Patiiankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffie’s Grand View and the 
Arraumuor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 

Kaslmiir. — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can bo reached by taking 
train (either G. I P. or B. B. <fe C I.) from 
Bombay to llawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder rf the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Kedou’s Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft). — Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. 

Matheran. (2,500 ft).— The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, idea) for walkers and any 
body wanting rest and quiet. Reached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about 14 hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel. 


Mahableshwar. (4,500 ft.) — Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay. 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation : orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May. Hotels : — 
Race View and Frederick. 

Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.) — An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archsBological 
excursion. Reached by B. B. & C. I. trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Rajpiitana Hotel is recommended. There 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must be obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu 

Murree. (7,000 ft.)— The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. I'hc principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the Viewforth. 

Mustoorie. (7,600 ft) — ^Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate. 
Reached from Bombay by G. I. P. or B. B. & C. 
I. trams to Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Charleville, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 

Naini Tal. (6,500 ft.) — Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take either 
G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I. P. tram to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway. The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels. 

Octacamund. — Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57.33 degrees. Ootacamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Government Madras for six montlis of the eary 
from April to September. Reached either by 
taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway to Ootacamund. 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. 

Pachinari. (3,500 ft.)— Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces. A 
delightful hot-weather health resort. Reached 
by G. I. P. railway to Pipariya Via Jubbulpore, 
and a two hours’ motor journey. The best 
hotel on the Hill. 
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Simla. (7,000 ft.) — The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, is situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas. Towards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in| 
the world. Reached from Bombay by taking 1 


G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. The 
leading hotels are the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans, 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wild flower 
Hall (Mahasu). 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world's 
highest mountain range. There are over flfty 
summits of 25,000 ft. and of these only one, 
Kamet (25,447 ft ) has been scaled, whilst there 
are innumerable lesser summits of such formi- 
dable difficulty, owing to the comparatively 
recent geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Kanchenjunga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
IS the higher of the two is not certain. 

Pioneer Climbers. — Mountaineering in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
m the course of their work. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagintweit 
brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. S. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft. in the same district. 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft. 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came Sir 
Martin (now Lord) Conway who, in 1892, made 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalayas, 
particularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a neak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
‘'nineties’*, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
''fanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
Jiiountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
Jost In 1899 D. W. Freshileld made the first 
fircuit of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 

A New Phase.— Mean while, thanks to Brigadier- 
<Teneral Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Shorpas and 
'ihotias were trained for mountaineering and, 
Mththe advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
• lyan mountaineering entered on a newpliase. 
h and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number 

expeditions into the Karakorams and W. W, 


Graham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Rubenstein and 
Monrad Aas who got within a few feet of the 
top. 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangohen- 
lau, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expedi- 
tions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 

In 1907 Brigadier- General Bruce, Dr. T. G 
liOngstaff and A. L. Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Shngsby also attemp- 
ted Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga —The first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters bemg killed by an avalanche. 
The second attemjit in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E. F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 25,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Ramthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F. S. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft.) the highest mountain peak, 
though not the highest altitude ever reached by 
man. 

Mount Everest. — A. description of the attempts 
to climb Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world, may be divided under three 
Ladings: the reconnaissance expedition of 
1921 ; the first attempt in 1922, and the second 
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in 1924. A still further attempt is being made 
at the time of writing, in April, 1933. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt -Col. C. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.- Gen. the Hon 
C. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G 
Biuce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reacliing the height of 27,300 ft During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig -Gen Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel K. F. Norton took on 
the command. Lt -Col. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odell 
and J. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 28,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col J L It. Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Boyal Geogra- 
Tihlcal Society and the Alpine Club and Mr. Hugh 
Ruttledge, formerly of the I C.S., accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in it as members were Mr F.S Smytho 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Capt. E. St. J. Blrnle, E. E. Shlpton 
and Dr. C. R. Greene climbed Eamet 
with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
leached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its mam task. 

The expedition established its base camp in th<' 
Rongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Allpore. One installation was at Darjeelinig, | 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North 
('ol by held telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time 

Owing to a series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 


But it was pitched at 25,500 ft. several hundred 
feethigher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 600 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
The foUowmg morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissance of the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stopped by 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who h^ come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The followiing 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
June Ist they made their attempt on the summit. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to bo 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since been 
hoaid of him, until his body was discovored 
iicai the site of (’amp 3, 21,000 feet, by Mr 
E E Shipton’s party in 1935 

Aerial Expedition. — ^An interesting aside to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. 8 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey worx. Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot. Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major F. T. Etherton, its London manager. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Pumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
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good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April, 
permitted. 

An interesting mountainflight of which 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
ilisalpur to Oilgit and back, undertaken by 
the R. A. F. at Risalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force The distance from Risalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 286 miles. It was covered iii 2 hrs 
20 mins, on the outward flight and In 2 his 
5 mins, on the return journey From Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, Nagar and Rakiot areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Rakaposhi, as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken. 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduc- 
ted by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt 
R. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer, an American Mr. Rand 
Herron and Miss E Knowlton, of Boston, U.S A 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success 

The Disaster of 1934. — In 1934 Herr Merki 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well-known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia 
Omng to various delays, Camp IV was not 
established until the end of June The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
Vfll established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzaro 
broke. 'J’ho party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
rout during which no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — men who 
bad accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition 
Gf the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Asclienbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
froptbitten One or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

This is the worst Himalayan mountaineering 
<lisaster that has vet occurred. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
l»!a,ce in 1934 under the leadership of Dr G. 
l>vhrenfurth. All four peaks of “Queen 
Mary ” were climbed. The highest of these has 
bf»*u triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party 
t.ite it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 

In 1934 Messrs. E E. Shipton and H. W 
^ ilinau, by a magnifle^nt piece of exploration 
mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating 
"'f' hitherto impracticable Rishi Gangatothe 
Muier basin of Nanda Devi» thereby solving a 
1" 'blem that had exercised the minds of Hiinala- 

'I mountaineers for many years and completing 
' work of pioneers such as Dr. T. O. Longstaff 
I M l Mr. Hugh Rtittledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
' biian also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri 


via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier. 

Lt.-Col C. F. Stoehr, R E , and Lt. D. M. 
Bum, R E., lost their lives on 12th August 
1932, while dimbing on Panjtarni, near Pahlgam 
in Kashmir. 

Several expeditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by members of its Eastern Section. 

In 1935 an attempt to scale a Peak 36,25,400 
feet, in the western Karakorams was made by 
IJoiit J. Waller, Lieut J Hunt, Dr. .1 S Oarslaw 
and W R Brotherhood, R.A.F. A series of bliz- 
zards w'ore experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24,500 leet. There is no great 
difficulty between this point and the summit. 

In 1936 a French ExjtedvLion is planned to the 
Karakorams Its principal object is said to 
be an attempt to climb the Hidden Peak, one 
ol the great peaks near the head ot the Baltoro 
Glacier 

Early in 1935 tlu‘ Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take place 
trom June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive 
As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under the leadership of Mr E. E. Shipton. 
This had as its objects : Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions ; ex- 
amination of altornatuve routes from the west : 
the trying out of ik'W men for the summit 
attemjit , physiologic^il observations ; a sterio- 
photogrammctric survey ; examination of ice 
formations on the North Col 

This cxiiedition proved tliat Everest cannot 
be ascended dining the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an ascent is during the period im- 
mediately before the monsoon 
Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 
dangerous and the party had a narrow escape 
Irom an enormous avalanche that fell from the 
slofics of the North t!ol. 

During the course of this reconnaissance two 
dozen iK'aks over 20,000 feet high wore asiiended 
The 1936 Expedition is led by Mr, Hugh Rut- 
ledge It includes three of the 1933 climbers- 
Mcssis Shipton, Smythe and Wyn Harris and 
one of the 1933 Signals 011iC(*rs, J.ieut Sraijth 
Wyndiiain The party numbers 12 as against 
16 in 1933 and of the climbing party of eight, 
SIX have Evijrest experience, only one Lieut. 
Gavin, bmiig new to the Himalayas The attack 
will be launched via Brigadier Norton’s route 
and an additional camp is planned which, it 
is hoped, will be pitched at 27,800 feet Some 
Idea of the difficulty of the ascent may be gauged 
from the climbers’ estimate ot ] 0 hours to climb 
the last 1200 feet Ir, is likely that the first 
attempt will be; made without oxygen apparatus. 
If this fails an attempt will be made using oxygen. 

The Himalayan Club. — ^Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the Hon'ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M C , R.E 
Assistant Surveyor-General. Its membership 
IS over 350, including three lady members and 
its president is General Sir Kenneth Wlgram. 
Major Gueterbock is Hon. Secretary. 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the caiiital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the Intoreste 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as tbe Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province—the scat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two ohjeets the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential * its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
T^hen Sir Henry Maine advocated tbe change, 
'arious places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said In his despatch on the 
subject, ** to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records ot the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanenev of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over tbe length and breadth 
of the country.” 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
16, 1911, the dnally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, j 
on the fringe of the tract occujiied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not man worn. It is not cumbered with 
monuiuents and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn. -General Sir C. I’. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.B.I., A.H I.C.E., and Major J. C. 
Kobertson, I.M.8., was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that ” the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in tbe above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no donht can exist 
as to the superior healthiness ot the eoutbem 
site, tbe medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of tbe northern site.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture. — A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March. 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout. | 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, I 


which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
nicmt House, and twolaige blocks of ^Secretariats. 
Tliig Government centre has been given a 
position at liaisiriii hill near tbe centre of the 
now city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Bs. 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Bs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel ha«i largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929. 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Jurna Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds Its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities ©ff the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
tothe west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
Bidge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet In width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretoriat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
I addition to the main avenues are those running 
I at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken fiom the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
673 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821 The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been allotted for forty Buling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed *• battle of the styles*' over Delhi 
ITinally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim ** to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
tbe Ideal and the fact of British rule in India 
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of which the New Delhi must ever he the monu- 
ment.** The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterlius and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Oov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Variom 
factors after wards increased the amount 
»he chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Oovemment on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount included 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report publisned in .January 1023, 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs. 1,29!^ 
lakhs including Bs. 42 lakhs fur loss by Ex- 
change Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1029 was Its. 14 c»-orcs. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured. 
Tlie project, after being completed and closed 
was rc-open^ in 1933-34. This became neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase residential 
accommodation for officers and staff and facilit- 
ated by a period of cheap money. Government 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation for visiting members of the 
Indian J.cgislature 'riic population of the 
new Citvisuuw about 80,000, practically all the 
building sites within it are taken up and the 
tune for extending the layout has atmost 
.11 lived 

Progress of the work. — The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other estaldisiiraents 
at the war The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
<'.ilcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central lleveiiues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force In India 
"ere also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 192.5-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government otficers and 
of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted The whole of the civil side of Government 
Mioved from old Delhi into their quarters in the 
' * w Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
1 ^lovember, 1926. All Government Depart- 
'I'nts, including the Army Departments and 
' rmy Headquarters and R. A. F. Headquarters, 
'>ve tbcir offices in the new Secretariats, of 


which the builders iiave already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architects’ plans. The 
Members of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council including H. E. the Commander-In- 
Chief, live in their new official residences 
in the new capital H. E. the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House thei*e on 23rd December 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
ductnl for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932-33, when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay ill Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla. It 
remains to be seen whether the consequent profit 
will exceed the additional general expense of 
keeping staff down in the heat. An early descent 
fiom Simla to New Delhi was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a TejKirt by 
the Fubllc Health Commissioner on the general 
unhealthiness of the Winter Capital in October. 
l)Ut v.iiious laitors, liidudmg especially the 
imreasmg length of the winter liCgislativc 
Session are tending to override argument 
and make prolongation ot the Delhi Season in 
the spring necessary. 

Art Decorations — The Government of India 
111 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the de (“oration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follow’^s A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretanat Buildings 
at Dellii suitable for decoration were solecteci. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send In by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
Uage process %n Htu, Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will Tiermanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
jects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
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strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work is continually progressing. Govern- 
ment, meanwhile, instituted a scheme for sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
to enable them the better to Join in the work, 
and this is in operation. 

All-India War Memorial.— H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. I’he memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931. 

George V Memorial. — It was decKiod last 
cold weather to erect a memorial statue to His 
Late Majesty, King Emperor George V, in 
Princes’ place the large park like area lying 
between the All-India War Memorial and the 
Purana Qila The origin of this proposal was 
a movement starteil among the Ruling Princes, 
sometime jireviously, to erect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new city and this 
scheme had made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then con- 
sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highucsses and His Excellency 
the Earl of Willi iigdon. 'Phe Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty H. E. the 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Hi'r Excellency the 
(kmntess of Willmgdon opened the general 
subscription list with a donation of Its 5,000 
Sir Edwin Imtycns was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the representatives of the Ruling 
Princes inspected Princes* place with a view to 
a statue being erected there and in particular 
had a tomiwfary wooden stnuture erected so 
that they might judge how a statue of the same 
dimensions would appear from different view- 
points. Tlie statue of His bate Majesty is to be 
in bronze and will show His Majesty seated under 
a lofty canopy 

Public Institutions.— It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be estabhshed at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still ’’under considera- 
tion.” To implement it would require an esti 
mated capital outlay of Rs. 12^ lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and csirricd a Rill for the establish- 
meut of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capita! The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommendeii for Dacca Umversity 


by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundationstone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government For the time being 
the Umversitv was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and m 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. 

The new city was the scene of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
"Dominion Columns’* suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of rod stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail The columns are designed 
to re<iemble the histone one'* erected in variruis 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presente i 
by Canada, Australia, Now Zealand and South 
Africa The firot two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New Zea- 
land nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
pmrpose. The second great ceremony was the 
inauguration of the War Memorial. This was 
performed m State by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the presence of representatives of 
every unit of the army in India of the Ro)[al 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. A New Delhi Municipal 
Committee with its own permanent official 
Chairman and Secretariat was established 
in 1932. 

City Extension — The new city now, in the 
midst of its season, contains a population of 
approximately 80,000 the maximum number 
for which it was designed. Of the numerous 
Ruling Princes who were allotted sites for 
residence, very few have yet responded bv 
building. Otherwise the available residential 
building space is almost covered and the time 
has come to consider and plan extensions of the 
city. The mam direction for this is southward 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
present development, Government have land in 
their possession and have placed it at the 
disposal of the City administration. The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immedintely south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on thf 
southern side and H E. the Earl of Willingdoii 
in February 1936, opened alongside the high 
road there a fine new Willingdon Air Station 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying. 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
(iirand Lodge of England to Qeo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
.uithonsing him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal ’* 
Of his personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
01 the East India Company, and is described 
•IS “No, 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.** The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held ottlce in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Koger Drake, appoint- 
( d 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta bv 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it Is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of ins masonic office 
alter the calamity that befell the settlement 
The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodgei^ 
in the East Indies** Mr. Culliu Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762 At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.** This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
lieing thought an Infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P, G. M. circa) In 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
by Earl Ferrars in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
(Pmmander of the “Admiral Watson,** Indiaman 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
18 to be found *' Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
lor warded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogatmg the practice of annual elec- 
^'ons, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 

I Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
trom only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
liiHsatisfled bodies seceding and attaching them- 
Kt lves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1BI3 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
'<1 Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
lave since been worldng peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
I'vived in that year and in 1840 created a 
U 'Strict Grand l^dge. 

, Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
bi lia (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752 


Three others were also established about 1766. 
In the same year Capt Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. 6. M. (or Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and In 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition Iona 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry In Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation m 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed ’ ’ 
This document is now stored m the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established In 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons' 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot whlcli 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known bv the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested ** that his name might be 
Inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan.** 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge * Orion-ln-the-West ” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records tliat in 1830 it was 
discovered that this l>odge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833, According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold raohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of “OrloE” seceded and formed the “Lodge 
of Hope** also at Poona No H02 
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Here “ Orion” unrecognized at lionie, aided 
in the Beceesion of Boine of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Orand J^odge of England 
Two years later it was disiovered tliat no noti- 
floatlon of the existence of *‘Orlon-in- the- West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these Including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 698 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge ‘ • Perseverance *’ was started 
in Bombay No. 81 8 in 1828. Up t o tins time the 
Jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded: but in 1836 Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand ixxlgt' 
of Scotland, P. G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Ixidge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
Kocond Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the I^residenoies. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in partibus infldelium” 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no Englisii Provincial Gitmd 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that theee fell 
into abevance, in order to give support to I^odges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge "Per- 
severance •* under Englana went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Kegister of Scotland. 
Prom this period, therefore, ScofRsh Masonry 
flouribhed. and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge ** Rising Star" at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and uhleh has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 

The Grand Lodge of England.— All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 


Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
Jurisdiction in India. By far the largest is the 
first ; the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of eaoti 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed 

Bengal. 

79 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Eric Studd, P.G.D., 
M L A., Dis. O. Master ; Dy. D. O M., 
Edward A. H. Blunt, C I.E., O.B E., 
I.C.S. P.G D , Assist. D. G. M., F W. 
Hockenhull, P G D. 

Madras. 

35 Lodges. Dis G. M., Rt. Wor. Bro. G T 
Boag, C 1 E , 1 C S., P.G.D ; Dy. D. G 
M , Dewan Bahadur P. M. Sivagnanam 
Mudaliar, P.G.D. 

Bombay. 

61 Lodges D G.M. Rt. Wor. Bro. W. A. C 
Bromham, P.G.D.; Dy. D.G.M , R. H. 
Middleton. 

Punjab 

34 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro Rev. Canon G.D. 
Barne, M A , C.I E , O B B , V. D , 
JiOrd Bishop of Lahore, District Grand 
Master ; H L. 0. Garrett P.G D. Dy. 
DG.M. 

Burma. 

20 Lodges. Rt. W, Bro. Dr. N. N. Parekh, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master, Jivanji 
Hormusji, C.I.E., I.S.O , P.A G Reg., 
Dy. D. G. M. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation by the Grand J^odge of Scotland. 
Dr. Sir Temulji B. Nariman, Kt , is the present 
incumbent of the olflee, and controls 76 Lodges. 
Under him the several districts are in charge 
of the following Grand Superintendents — 

(Office vacant at present) G Supdt, Noithern 
India. 

G. Lindsay, G. Supdt., Central India. 

Morley Williams, Supdt , Southern India. 

W. G. McLean, G. Supdt., Eastern India 
F. B. Ady — Burma. 

The Grand Secretary is R.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 
J. C. Mistree, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary o! 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that It would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, rir., English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge "St. 
Patrick " and since that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 
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The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master In India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutta 
3 in Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.— Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the oflSoe Is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under * — 

Bengal. 

31 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
Eric Studd, M.L.A. (P A. G. Soj.) 

Madras. 

19 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. G. T. Boag, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Bombay. 

26 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. W. A. C. Bromham, 
Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab, 

22 Chapters. Most. Ex. Comp. Rev. Canon 
G. D. Barnes, C.I.E., O.B.E , V D , liord 
Bishop of Lahore, Grand Superintendent 

Burma. 

7 Chapters. Most Ex, Comp. D. N. N. 
Parekh, Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Graft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 

present nile<l by M. li Camp Sir Shaiioorjee 
B Billimoria, Kt , M B E , J P , under whom 
there are about 32 Chapteis in India The 
(trand Secretary ot all Scottisli Freemasoni\ 
in India is also District Grand Scribe E ot 
Scottish R A Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry. — Under England, Mark 
Afasonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

24 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Eric Studd, P. G. M. O., 
District Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

I S Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W, A. C. Bromham, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. 

Madras. 

10 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. George Tounsend 
Boag, O.I.B., I.C.8., District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Lt.-Col. H. L. O. 
Garrett, M.A., E.R.H.S., District Grand 
Master. 

Burma, 

i> Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Nasarwanjee Nowrojee 
Parakh, M.D., District Grand Master. 


The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some S. C. Lodges, but 
mostly in R. A. Ohapt^s, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtalned.S. G. 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt. Wor. 
Master in 8. C. Craft does not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
WOTSed in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18” is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30* is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18tb Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary's Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, Nos. 80, 203, 207, 220, 232, 233, 
298, 468, 474, 497 and 642, Bengal Dist. 

R A Mariner, 72, 514, 662, Bombay, and 483, 
Jubbulpore, Bombay Dist. 

R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 
Dist. 

R. A. Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279, Punjab Dist. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 

Madras. 23, 46, 58, 60, 63, 65, 70, 
Bombay. 

Benevolent Associations. — Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances. 

All information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secret!^ in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below ; — 

D O. S.t Bengal 

H. W. Barker, P. D. G. W., (Madras), 19, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

D. 0. S., Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.R., 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons’ Hal], Ravelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D. O. S., Burma. 

H. Friedlander, D.G.S., E.C., Rangoon. 

D. 0. S.t Madras, 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, P. A. G. Reg. 
Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, Madras. 

B. Q. S.t Punjab. 

G. Reeves Brown, R.A.G., D.C., Freemasons, 
Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution. —It has two Bene- 
volent Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fimd of Benevolence (India), and (2> Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India 
For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application shoiiltl be made to Khan Bahadur 
Jehangeer C Mistree, J P , 17, Murzban Road, 
Bombay. 
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Office Bcarern of 
Dr Sir Terniiljl B Nariman 
K H , J P 

D. W. Dit(!hburji, J P., I* M. 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice 
Blackwell, P M 1041 . . 

C Lindsay, P. M 783 

Morloy Williams, P M fjOH. 

W G Mclican, P M 120ri 

P B Ady, P M in 1 377 


the Grand Lodge A 
, Kt , 

(Irand Master 
400 Grand Master 
Depute 
G P 

Subs. Grand 
Master 
Grand Supdt. of 
Central India 
Grand Siipdt. of 
.Southern India 
Grand Supdt of 
Eastern India 
Grand Supdt of 
Burma 


1 H Taunton, 1 C S , P M 742 (fe 
in 1041 Senior Giand W'^arden 

R B Speedily, 1» M 1273 
in 337 . . . Senior Grand Warden 

H. S. Jamieson, P M 813 Scmior Grand 

Warden 

Bhan Saheb A C Jassa walla, 

P M 1031 and in 1163 .Senior Grand Waiden 
Major Dr S K Enginoei , 0 B E , 

JP, PM 342, 1207 and in 

1366 . . Junior Grand Warden 


S, F. I for the year 1935-36 

Dr. Sohan Singh, P M. 12,81. Junior Grand* 

Deacon. 

B Shankar Kao, P. M. 1200 Junior Grand 

Deacon. 

L. It. Rope, P. M 1305 Junior Grand 

Deacon. 


H. W. Ilassanallv, P. M 485 Grand Architect. 
W. E. Harris, P M. 363 . Asst. Grand 

Architect 

J. J. Greenhalgh, P M 634 Asst. Grand 

Architect 


D. G. Diwaker, P M 742 . . Asst. Grand 

Architect 

Nawab Sved Tajammul Hassaii, 

R W. M. 787 . Asst. Giand Architect. 

J Findlay, R W. M 834 . Asst Grand 

Architect. 

P 1) Tambat, P M 1 101 Asst. Grand 

Architect 


S F. Dhalla, P M 1366 
342 

Dr 1) R Gulu, P M 475 
J. V. Everitt, 1* M 'A>s 
Jal M Vajifdai, P. M 1060 


A in 

Grand Jeweller. 
Asst Grand 
Jeweller 
Asst Grand 
Jeweller. 
Asst. Grand 
Jeweller. 


V ('! Shete, P M 313 Junior Grand Warden 
M D. Marker, J* M 380 Junior Grand 

War.l'Mi 


F Hilton, P. M 1205 .lunior Grand 

Warden 

Khan Bahadur J C Mistree, 

J P . Giand Secretary 

S W Povey, P M. 828 Grand Chaplain 

Sardar Gurdit Singh An.ind, P M 
691 . . . . Grand Chaplain 

K C Harper, P M 1127 Grand Chaplain 

H. J Maitland Jones, P M 
1342 . . Grand Chaplain 

H P. Kharas, P M 506 and 
800 . . Grand Treasurer. 


E J C Herring, J P , P M 
828 . Seiiioi Grand Deaeon 

D N Mitiei , P M. 371 . . Senior Grand 

Deacon 

Meher Ali Fa/.il, P M 560. Senior Grand 

Deacon 


D McGeachy, P M 611 .Senior Grand 

Deacon 

Rai Bahadur R P Variiia, P AI 
644 . Senior Grand Deacon. 

C R Kilroy, P M 73.5 . Senior Grand 

Deacon 

G. D Pallonji, J* M 1064 Senior Grand 

Deacon 

Dinsha Cowasji, P M 475. Junior Grand 

Deacon 


H. Lyttler, P M 490 . Junior Grand 

Deacon. 

Rai Bahadur Dr N. Prasatl 

Shnvastava, R. W. M 057 Junior Grand 

Deacon 


A. Clarkin, P. M. 1CT9 . . Junior Grand 

Deacon 


S N Ramaswamy, P M 1148 
A Dysart, P M 1208 
C P. Chowna, P M 1208 
A Sinclair Rose, P. M 1.3 J 2 


Asht Grand 
Jeweller. 
Asst Grant 
Jeweller 
Asst Grand 
Jeweller 
Asst. Grand 
Jeweller 


G Gibbs, P. M 7.15 Giand Bible Bearer 

A A Sti others, P M 1305 it in 
1324 . Giand Bible Bearei 


D S Parakh, P M. 569 . Grand Zend A vesta 

Bearer 

P B. Tk^hramjee, P M. 1363 Grand Zend 

A vesta Buan r 

Nur Eluhi, R W M 1364 Giand Koian 

Bearer 

His Highness Nawab Sved Raza 
Ah Khan R W M 1384 in 
1041 . . Grand Koran iiearer 

Manilal M. Sliah, P M 563 . Grand Gita 

Bearer 

Rai Saheb I^abh Chand Mehra, 

P M 1281 Grand Gita Bearer 

J D. Barclay, P M. 1066 . Grand Dir. of 

Ceremonies. 

H. Cavell, P M 338 . Asst Grand Dir. 

of Ceremonies 

R D Ijemmon, R W' M. 473 . . Asst. Grand 

Dir of Ceremonies. 
Hashmatrai T Mansukhani, 

P M 48.5 . . Grand Dir of Ceremonies 

Hatim E Shumsh, P. M. 587 . . Asst Grand 

Dir of Ceremonies. 
Dr. P. R Satarawalla, P M. 800. Asst Grand 
Dir. of Ceremonies. 
Shamboonath Mulraj, P M. 1273. Asst. Grand. 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 
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J K Metherell, P. M. 1342 . Asst Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies 

D. N Banerjee, P. M 404 . . Grand Bard 

[) E Sethna, P M 485 . Grand Bard 

A K Kaiil, P M 526 . . Grand Bard. 

W. H George, P. M. 568 . . . Grand Bard. 

Kai Harbans Chandra, B. W M 
569 . . . Grand Bard 

M. A. Bhavnani, P M 1064 . Grand Bard 

]). Kay, R W. M. 1324 . . . Grand Bard 

General G R Rajwade, R W M 
1101 Grand Sword Bearer 

J. M Mistry, P M 475 . Asst Grand Sword 

Bearer 

A Vorhaid, P M 490 . Asst Grand Sword j 

Beater 

J)r R D P Mody, P M 800 Asst Grand 
Sword Bearer 

G H Ford, P M 909 . Asst Grand Sword 

Bearer 

W J Nieoll, R W M 1127 . Asst Grand 

Sword Bearer 

H H Hammond, R W M 1163 Asst Grand 
Sword Bearer 

H P Conar, P M 1377 Asst Grand Sword 

Bearer 

T ,T Mercer, P. M 389 Grand Dir. of 

Music 

W P Watson, R W M 526 . Asst Grand 

Dir of Musk 

K Hodgson, R W M 594 Asst Grand 

Dir. of Music 

E. J. Barnes, R W. M 611 . . Asst Grand 

Dir of Music 

F Blick, R W M 034 Asst Grand Dir of 

Music 

Major J. P Williams, R W M 

1090 . Asst Grand Dir. of Music 

J I.rfimbetli, 1’ M 1 208 Asst Grand Dir of 

Music 

Capt. W A. F. Graystone, P M 
1364 . . . . . Grand Organist 

G P Earshman, R. W M 813 Grand Standard 

Bearer 

R M Dallas, R W M 337 . Asst Grand 

Standard Bearer 

E B Ghaswalla, J P , R. W. M. 

342 . Asst Grand Standard Bearer 

J N Satarawalla, R W. M. 343, 

702 . Asst. Grand Standard Bearer 

B M Mana, P. M. 1233 . . Asst. Grand 

Standard Bearer. 
K P. Nallaseth, P. M 1368 . Asst. Grand 

Standard Bearer. 

B P. Gharda, P. M. 1366 & in 
800 Asst. Grand Standard Bearer 

Po Chu, P. M 1377 . . Asst Grand 

Standard Bearer. 

Sudhir K. Mandal, R W M 404 President of 
Grand Stewards 


H. G Lee, R. W. M 490 . President of 

Grand Stewards 

D P Mbwrawalla, R W. M 506 
in 1388 . President of Grand Stewards. 

M Srikanta Sroiitv, R W M 582 President of 
Grand Stewards. 

Dr Dmsha J Doctor. R W. M 
584 . . President of Grand Stewards. 

Manbhoy B Maniar, R W' M 
58/ . President ot Grand Stewards. 

Di H N Hukku, R W M. 

644 President of Grand Stewards 

V S Vardi, R W M 363 Vice-Presdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 

Rao Salud) A K Sunderesa Aiyar, 

R W M 661 Vicc-Presdt of Grand 

Stewards . 

Dr S M Khambatta, J P., 

R W. M 800 . Vice-Presdt of Grand 

Stewards 

F. L Peradon, R W. 828 . Vice-Presdt of 
Grand Stewards. 

A R Tooke, R W M 1031 . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards 
I) S Craik, R W M 1208 . Vice-Prcsdt 

of Grand Stewards 

A C J Elwiii, R W M 1296 . Vicc-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards 
W J Air, R W M 153 Grand Marshal 

L S Knox, R W 928 Asst Grand 

Alarshal 

Dr Gadft R l 5 engar, R W M. 

1065 Asst Grand Marshal 

11 Llewellyn, R W M 10(58 . Asst Grand 

Marshal 

R D Urangar, R W M 1069 Asst Grand. 

Marshal 

(Jhukka A Swami Reddi, R W M 

1108 . Asst Grand Marshal 

.r A Steedrnan, R W M 1131 Asst Grand 

Marshal 

K R Gupta, R W M 1148 . .tVsst Grand 

Marshal 

Rao Sahib R K Navainjialli, 

R W. M 1388 . Grand Inner Guard 

G Criiickshank, R W M 1205 .. Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 

Mohan L Vohra, R W. M 1281.. Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard 

Iv N Guruswaniy, R. W. M 1290. Asst Grand. 

Inner Guard 

K J. Mody, R W. M 1298 & in 

1069 . . Asst Grand Inner Guard. 

C J J. Reed, R W. M 1326 Assit Grand 

Inner Guard. 

A Mackenzie, R W M 1342 Asst. Guard 
Inner Guard. 

F Carr, R W M 1365 Asst. Grand Inner 

Guard 

W. H. Perkins, P M 702, 

H.P G D. . . Grand Taler. 
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Dav(thfer Lodges working under the Jusn^idiction of the Grand Lodge of 
All Scottish Freemasonry in India — 


Number of NAME OF 

I.<odge. 

I.ODGE. 

337 Hope 

Karachi 

338 Perse veraiicf* 

Bombay. 

342 llising Star ot W I 

Bombay. 

343 St. Andrews in the East 

Poona. 

303 Victoria 

liclgaum. 

371 St. David in the East 

Calcutta. 

38» St. Paul 

Mliow. 

404 St. Thomas in the l^ast 

Calcutta. 

474 Endeavour . 

Calcutta. 

475 Barton 

Ixinavla 

485 Harmony 

. Karachi. 

490 Caledonia 

. Bombay 

506 Rising Sun 

Bombay. 

526 Rajputana 

Neemuch. 

563 Salem 

. . Ahmedabad. 

568 Southern ('loss 

Oorgaum. 

560 Morland 

Hyderabad (Dn ). 

582 Northern Star 

Guntakul 

584 Hamilton 

Surat 

587 Islam .. 

Bombay. 

594 Kindred Hope 

Nasirabad. 

611 Bonnie Doon 

(Colombo 

634 Hope & Siiiceiity 

\hmedabad 

644 Independence 

Lucknow. 

661 Caledonia 

Meerut 

691 Bolan . . 

. (Juetta 

702 Level . . 

Kirkee 

735 Hubli . . 

Hubli^ 

742 Royal Jubilee 

Sholapur 

756 Ekram 

Si'cunderabad. 

783 Charity 

Bandikui 

787 Hyderabad 

Hyderabad ^T)n ) 

800 Zoroaster 

Bombay. 

813 Albyn 

. Calcutta^ 

828 The Scots 

Bombay 

831 Clair .. 

Meerut 

834 Peace and Harmony 

Rangoon. 

909 Cataract 

. Gokak Falls. 


Number of NAME OF LODGE 
Lodge. 


928 Heather 

Munnar. 

957 Coronation 

Khandwa. 

1031 Elysium 

Simla. 

1041 Imjierial Brotherhood 

Bombay. 

1053 Hanthawaddy 

Insein. 

1064 Sir Charles Napiei 

Hyderabad Sind. 

1055 Nicopolis 

Vizianagram. 

1066 Forman 

Bombay. 

1068 St And rev/ 

Lahore. 

1069 Beaman 

Bombay. 

1090 Gilibs . 

Bangalore. 

1101 Sciiidia 

Gwalior. 

nos Godavery 

Jbijahmundry. 

1127 St. James in Ihe East 

Calcutta 

1131 Calcutta Kilwinning 

Calcutta 

1148 Asoka 

Madras. 

1163 Imperial 

Delhi 

1205 Done .. 

. Calcutta. 

1208 Universal Peace 

Bjirrackpore. 

1233 Temperance c'l Beno\oloncc. Karachi 

1273 Karachi 

Karachi. 

1279 Wallace 

Kauchrapara. 

1281 Universal Biotlieihood 

Amritsar. 

1290 Star of the South 

Bangalore. 

1296 Wilson 

Bannu. 

J297 Jennings 

Bombay, 

1 298 Bharat 

Bombay. 

1324 Masjid-i-Suleman Maidani Niiftim, (S.P.) 

1326 TawngiHjng 

Namtu. 

1342 Madras 

Aladras. 

1363 Sohrab Bharoocha 

liombay. 

1364 Murree 

Murree 

1365 Singu 

C'hauk, Burma. 

1366 K. R. Cama 

Bombay. 

1377 Ady 

Insem. 

1384 Afghan 

Rampur. 

1388 Mother India 

Bombay. 



Scientific 

Zoological Survey of India.— It was 

established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and attbe outset the Zoological and Anthropolo> 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such well known members as 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

The Survey is unique and that all its officers are 
Indians. The main functions of the Survey are to 
investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications 
upon Zoological research, namely The Records and 
The Menrnrs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled “Anthropological 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India”. 

Botanical Survey.— The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India is under 
the control of a Director who is also Superinten- 
dent of the Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. There 
is a staff at headquarters of one officer for syste- 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who is engaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Director 
holds administrative charge of the Government 
of India’s cinchona operations in Burma, of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- 
bution of cinchona products to the Government 
of India’s area of distribution In Upper India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical 
lact of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches into the 
systematics, physiology, ecology, and histology of 
plant life — ^the work accomplished in pure botany 
at the Koyal Botanic Garden during the last 
century and a half has exercised a profound and 
far-reaching influence upon the development of 
Agricultural Science and Forestry in India. 

Survey of Indiu. — The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anville in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
traveUers and rough charts of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767 — ^ten years after the battle of 
Plasty — when Lord Clive formally appointed 


Surveys. 

Major James Kennel the first Survey or General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
East India Company’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay, 

Kennell’s maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1 802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
graduaUy become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Geodesy means the investigation of the Bize> 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department conists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact ” figure” of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys liave been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
theycouldnot be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework Is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other actMties, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined vdth its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of these which 
are carried out in India: 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

'J’idal predictions and publication of Tide Tables 
for forty-one ports between Suez and Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity ; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographic and meteorological observations 
at Dchra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed by far the largest 
known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
the earth’s crust, which have recently led to a 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 

Topographical Surveys . — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1905. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is con- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
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and exact geographical i)osition essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new scries of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — ^morc 
recjently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1905 survey should be i 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
t)eriodically every thirty years Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
two-thirds of the programme had been completed 
by 1932, in spite of a reduction of scale for the 
less imx)ortant areas. 

Although now surveys covering from thirty 
to sixty thousand square miles — an area com- 
parable to that of England — are carried out 
every year, the maps of a large part of the 
country are still over 60 years old, printed 
mostly in black only, and have hill features 
shewn by roughly sketched fonn lines or 
hachures ; such changes in town sites, <'>anal8 
and communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside information 

Owing to the serious financial situation m 
1931, the establishment ot the department was 
severely cut down and its annual expenditure 
halved, in consequence of which the modem sur- 
vey of India cannot now be completed before 1950. 

'JTie obsolescence of the present series of 
modqrn majis of India is shewn in the second 
index map at the ond of this report. 

Large Scale Surveys . — Surveys and records 
of international state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-lnch to 
1-mile scale is inadequate. 

Miscellaneous — ^While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Kevenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Riverin, Irrigation, railway and city surveys , 

Surveys of tea gardens and minmg areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers, lent in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 

The Printmg Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun also carry out work for other Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
for Reports and all diagrams for jiatents 


The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Gtovemment departments, 
as well as non-officials, by maintaining a high 
standard of instrumental and optical eq^pment 
and by manufacturing and repairing instruments 
which would otherwise have to be Imported 
from abroad. 


Mildary Requirements and Air Survey . — ^The 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is. in " 


In view of its high military importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance, and the 
latest methods of mapping from photographs 
taken from the ground are being studied 
experimentally. 


The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Royal Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at t>um Dum. 

Administration is by the Surveyor General 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. 


The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided ; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also admini- 
sters the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his toiKigraphical survey Circle. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
publications may be addressed either to the 
Headquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun ; Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla ; Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong , Officer in charge. No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore ; and Officer-in-Charge, 
No. 10 (Burma) Party, Maymyo. 

Indian Science Congress— The Indian 
Science Congress whs toimdeu largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
SimoDsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress, 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage researdi 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientmc compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of toe chief drawbacks in toe life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end toe Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
dart of toe proceedings of each Congress. 
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The CongreBS, which Is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meet! in January each year. The proceed- 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections bcinc represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Ghemistrv and Applied 
Botanv, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over bv its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visite 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. I 

The Indian Research Fund Association.— 

This Association, which is a much older body 
than the National Research Council in England, 
was constituted in 1011 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in very complimentary 
language. Still better, it has been copied by 
several other nations. 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered bv the Government of India 
It was considered tJiat, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should be now 
made more representative in character. It was 
accordingly enlarged by Including two non- 
official members from the legislative Assembly, 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist. The creation of a Recruit- 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
tive Recruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government. It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research I^nd Association should be the 
co-ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All-India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute. 

The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
schemes which are proposed to be undertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
following year. The results of tliese discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for tlK programme of the following year. 
The Advisory Board also meet in December and 
examine all the proposals for research work 
and recommend a scheme of research for the 


guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association. 


The official organ of the Association is the 
"Indian Journal of Medical Research," which 
has a wide International circulation. The 
Association also publishes " Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs," which are supplementary 
to the " Journal". 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. 

The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which is a Central organisation, 
located at Kasauli and Eamal, plague research 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, kala-azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr. Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, and indigenous drugs and drug addic- 
tion by Lt.-Col. Chopra at Calcutta. 

The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
enjoys international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria orevention in India As part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross’ intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January 1927 and is 
known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria. Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied. 
In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication has been started 
known as the " Records of the Malaria Survey 
of India," of which up-to-date four number 
have been issued. 

The programme for each year involves an 
expenditure of Rs.lO lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 50 investigations. 


Geological Survey.— The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately dei)ends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas In the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country , mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveiies are inve^'tigated and the 
results aie published without delay and every 
endeavour 13 made to induce firlvate flrnis 
to take up the exploitation of the minerals 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in th*^ 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
Ui Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the coUections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
. thropoid apes of great age Recovered at 
1 different places m the Siwalik Hills, a range 
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which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams lor reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and foundations and the suitability 
of particular building stones for particular 
purposes. The Departniented with the supply of 


Posts and 

POST 

The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whoso office is attached to the Department 
of Industries and Labour of the Government <tf 
India. For the efficient working of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Finance Deptt. — ^the 
Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs — 
has been attached to the office of the D. G. P. 
& T. The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept, but also assists the i 
D. G. generally in examining matters containing 
financial implications in which the former is 
assisted by the Deputy Director-General, 
Finance. The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists on the postal side of one Senior Deputy 
Director-General, one Deputy Director-General 
(postal services), five (including one temporary) 
Asstt. Deputy Director-General and one Personal 
ftssistant to ttie Director-General. 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West frontier, United Provinces and Smd and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first eigiit is In 
charge of a Postmaster-General and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director, Posts & Telegraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Uajputana 
Agencies. 

The Postmasters- General are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways and inland steamers. All the Post- 
maaters-deneral are provided with Deputy and 
Aadstant Postmasters-General. The nine Postal 
Circles are divided Into Divisions, each in charge 
of a Superintendent of Post Offices or P.ailway 
Mai] f^ervlce as the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 


I is also often able to advise on problems concern- 
water As a result of the knowledge gamed 
concerning the structure and disposition of 
the mineral deposits of India, the Department 
is also m a position to give advice 
concerning the (onservation of the mineral 
resources of the country. 1'hc investigation 
of earthquakes m India and of all meteorites 
which fall in India are part of the duties 
of the Department. The Geological Survey 
also undertakes the examination and identi- 
fication, without fee, of any minerals, rocks 
and fossils sent in by private observers 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palseontologia indica. 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 


Telegraphs 

OFFICE. 

Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters-General. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
or u head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more Important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the publio, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealing? with Government local sub-treasuries 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices arc small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General. Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Depiirtment of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, witb the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
head-quarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been In force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 
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The Inland Tariff (which ig applicable to CSeylon and Portuguese India except ag indicated 
Lielow) is as follows 


j 

When the 
postage 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

When the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Letters. 

Anna. Pies. 


1 


Not exceeding one tola 

J 0 




And every additional tola 

Book and pattern packets 

For the first five tolas or fraction thereof 

0 6 

0 9 


Double the pre* 
* paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery). 

Double the defici- 
enoy (chargeable 
on delivery). 

For every additional five tolas, or fraction 
thereof, in excess of five tolas . . 

0 6 





Postcards 


Single . 9 pies. 

Reply .. 1 anna 6 pies 

(The postage on cards o( private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels {prepayment eompvisory). 

Parcels not exceeding 800 tolas In weight: — 

Rg. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas ..0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

40 tolas . . 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 

of that weight 0 4 

Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weiring over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcel' 
for Ceylon and Portuguese India 

Rcqistration fee, Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinal 1/ Moncif Ordor fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Bs. 10 . . 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 upto 
Rs. 600 0 4 

for eoch complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
P irtugucse India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable 

Telegraphic money order fees. — The same as 
tno fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
holograph charge calculated at the rates for 
oiland telegrams for the actual number of 
Words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an ** Express ** or as an ** Ordinary ” 
m 'ssage. In addition to the above a supple- 
TUt ntary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
1‘ graphic money order. 


In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 

Express — Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary . — Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

VcUue-payalle fees. — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
lender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 


money orders. 

Tnsiirarife fees. A. p 

Where the va^ue insured does not exceed 

Rs. 100 0 3 

Where the value insure! exceeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 150 . . ..04 

Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 150 
but does not exceed Rs 200 . . ..0 5 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 2 
For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 0 1 


As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

Adiunvledqment fee. — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except as 
indicated below), is as follows * — 

Letters. 


To Great Biitainl and f 
Northern {Ireland, j 21 annas for the first 
I^gvpt (including the I ounce and 2 annas 
Sudan) and all Bri-<< for each additional 
tish (Colonies, Domi- ounce or part of 
nions and possessions that weight, 
except Palestine and 
Transjordan t 


To other 
colonies nr places . 
except to Ceylon and-< 
Portuguese India to ' 
which Indian inland 
rates apply. 


countries, f 3^ 

J ni 


ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 
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Postcards, Single 2 annas. 

„ itoply 4 annas. 

Printed Papers.— i anna for every 2 onnces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers. — ^For a packet not 
exceeding 1 0 ounces in weight . . . . 3^ annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part oi 

that weight 2 anna. 

Samples.— Ik annas for first 4 ounces and I 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels. 

Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide. Information j 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given | 
below . — 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Over* 

Gibraltar, land. 
For a parcel — Its a p. Bs.a.p. 

Not over 3 lbs. . . . 1 8 o 1 13 6 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs 2 12 0 3 16 
. 7 .. ,, 11 ,, 3 15 0 4 2 6 

11 „ 20 6 3 0 7 3 0 

I'hese parcels are delivered by the p^st office 
and the postage paid carries th«m to destination 
(ti) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. out which 
do not exceed 50 lbs (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of tha P. <fr O.S.N.C 0 ., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free 01 
charge mthin a radius of one mile 
from the Company's Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & O, S. N . Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
in India. No acknowledgment 
ot delivery can be obtained In re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be traiumitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters. — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union of South Afnoa, Rhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — No limit. 

To all other destinations — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 


Samples — To Great Britain and Northcrti 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-konc 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), tlu 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels — 13 lbs. or 20 lbs. 

Limits of Size. 

Letters— SS inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 23^ incties in any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 39 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Ceylon — 2 feet m length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. If in form of roU, dimensions are 30 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 28i 
inches In any one direction. If in form of roll, 

30 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 

31 inches in any one direction. 

Samples. — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in 
width or depth. If in form ot roll, dimensions 
are 1^^ feet in length and 6 mches In diameter. 

To all other destination — 36 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23^ 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 mches in any one direction. 

Money Orders, — To countries on which money 
jruers have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows:-— 

Rs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 . . 0 3 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 . . . . ..06 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 . . ..06 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows ; — 

Rs. a 

On any sum not exceeding £1 .. ..0 1 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 



£2 

0 

7 

£2 

.. £3 

0 

10 

£3 

» £4 

0 

13 

£4 

,. £6 

1 

0 

£5 


1 

0 


for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas ; 11 it does not exceed £2, the charge 
I shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
I charge shall be 10 annas ; and if it does not 
exceed £4» the charge shall be 13 annas. 

Insurance fees {for registered letters and parcels 
only). 

Registration fee. 

For each letter, post-card & packet of printed 
or business papers and samples . . 3 annas. 
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For imwranoe of letters and parcels to Ceylon 
and of letters to Portuguese India — ^Insurance fees 
mentioned under “ Inland Tariff.** 

For inear anee of letters and parcels to British 
Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles or Zanzibar 
and parcels to Portuguese India, 

Where the value Insured does not Annas 
exceed Its. 180 li 

For every additional 11 s. 180 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 4^ 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries {other than 

those mentioned above) to uhich insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £12 4^ 

For every additional £12 or 

fraction thereof .. .. 4| 


Acknowledgement fee, — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.— 
At the close of 1934-35 there were 104,205 
postal officials, 23,700 post offices, and 168,000 
.inileB of mall lines, umlng the year, 1,144 
million articles, including 42 miiiion registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Us. 67.8 
millions were sold for postal purposes * over 38.8 
million money orders of the total value of 
Es. 778 millions were issued, a sum of £a 187.8 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles ; over 3 4 million insured articles 
valued at 1,007 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating about 7*7 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad 
pensions amounting to Bs. 16*6 millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 15,000 
lbs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
3l8t March 1935, there were 3,100,000 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Ks 58J 
millions and 89.500 Postal Life Insurance policif's 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs. 1 71*3 millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
oVstem in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart* 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from let Apiil. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition | 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the ; 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer. Telegraphs, 
With one Personal Assistant. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 


engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the Ist July 1922 Sind and JBaluchistan 
circle was formed with Its headquarters at 
Karachi This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 192'> and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches m the circles are now 
controlled by the Postmasters- General. 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director-General's office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director of Wireless is in 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-Geneial. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 

Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tuiff (or inland telegrams is as follows: — 

For delivery 
m India 

Private and State 
Express. Ordinary 
Ks. a Rs a. 

Minimum charge . . . . 12 0 9 

Each additional word over 8 0 2 0 1 
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For delivery In For delivery, 
li^sa (Tibet). in Ceylon 

PHvaU and StaU, 

Ex- Ordi- Ex* O^i* 

press. nary, press, nary. 

Bs. a. Rs. a. Bs. a. Rs.a 
Biinimum charge. 18 0 12 20 10 

Bach additional 

word over 12. .02 01 08 02 

The address is charged for. 

Additional charget. 

Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram .. .. for an 

ordinary telegram. 

Kotiflcation of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 


or less 4 annab- 

Collation One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 

Bs. 


If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
offices is closed . 1 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
each such office 1 
Signalling by flag or sema- r The usual in - 
phore to or from ships — per) land charge 

telegram i plu* a fixed 

V. fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire Amount actu- 

ally necessary 

Ck)pies of telegrams each 100 
words or less • . . . . . 4 annas. 





For 



For delivery deliver; 

Press telegrams. 


in India. in 




Ceylon. 



Ex- 

Ordi- Ex- 



press. 

nary. press. 



Be. a. 

Bs. a. Be. a. 

Minimum charge 


1 0 

0 8 10 

Each additional 

5 



words over 40 

in 



respect of India, 
each additional four 



words over 82 

in 



respect of Ceylon 

.. 

0 2 

0 1 0 2 


The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff.— -The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America, etc., are as 
follows : — 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T 
Bs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. 


Europe via I B C — 

Great Britain and Bor- 


them Ireland . . . . 0 

14 

0 7 0 

5 

Irish Free State . . . . 1 

0 

0 8 0 

61 

Belgium 1 

2 

0 9 0 

6 

Holland .. .. 1 

2 

0 9 0 

6 

Germany . . .1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Switzerland . . . . 1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Spain 1 

4 

0 10 

. . 

France 1 

3 

0 9J 0 

61 

Italy CHy of the Vj^tican. 1 

5 

0 lOi . 


Other Offices .. .. 1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Norway. — 




Svalbard .. .. 1 

7 

0 111 < 


Other Places . . . . 1 

4 

U 10 0 

7 

Bulgaria .. .. 1 

5 

0 lOf 0 10 

Russia .. .. 1 

5 

0 lOi 0 

7 

Turkey .. .. 1 

5 

. . 

.. 

Czecho- Slovakia . . 1 

5 

0 lOi 0 

7 

Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa v%a 
IBC 1 

13 

0 15i 0 lOi 

America via 1 B C — 




N. A. Cables. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 




Scotia, etc. . . . . 1 

11 

0 131 0 

9 

Manitoba .. ..2 

1 

1 i 0 11 

Vancouver B.C. . . 2 

3 

1 11 0 

12 

New York, Boston, etc. 1 

11 

0 131 0 

9 

Philadelphia, Washington, 




etc 1 13 

0 141 10 

Chicago .. ..2 

0 

1 0 0 11 

San Francisco, Seattle, 
etc 2 

3 

1 11 0 12 

Buenos Aires .. ..3 

4 

1 10 1 

11 

Bio de Janeiro .. ..3 

2 

19 1 

1 

Valparaiso .. ..3 

4 

1 10 1 

11 

Jamaica .. ..3 

4 

1 10 1 

11 

Havana .. ..2 

5 

1 21 0 121 

Urgent Telegrams — 





Bate double of ordinary rate. 


For acceptance of an I 
Express telegram .( 
during the hours ] 
when an office is 
closed. 
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Daily Letter Telegrams — 

Idinimum charge for 25 words. 

Code telegrams are accepted at 3/5 th of the 
ordinary rate {Vide clause 425, P. d T Guide ) 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Eegistration 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide. 

Radio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Biair 
or Rangoon the charge is thirteen aimas per 
word (ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) 
in nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea tlirough the coast stations mentioned in 
the itrecediiig paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Oidmary. Code 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His ' 

Britannic Majesty's Slups 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy ..0 8 0 5 

( 8) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedisli ships .. 0 12 0 TJ 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. P." followed by mention 
lu Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
g.g., R.P. 7-8, This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams In plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 


Istante, Telegraph rei^taute and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressee. 

I Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 

1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
' 155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 107,556 miles of line including cable and 
604,766 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 81st March 1935. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 100 (including 19 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Offiie rose from 1,634 to 
4,279. 

The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures : — 

1897-98. 1934-35. 

fPiivate .. 4,107,270 18,439,833 
Inland ..<^ State .. 860,382 834,009 

{ Press .. 35,910 649,289 

r Private .. 736,679 2.178,146 

Foreign State .. 9,896 27,553 

I Press .. 6,278 77,828 


6,764,416 17,206,658 


The outturn of the workshops during 1934-35 
iopresented a total value of Rs. 17,83,400. 

Wireless — The total number of department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1932-33 
was thirty-four, w , Akyab, Allahabad, Bassein, 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Cheduba, 
Chittagong, Delhi, Diamond Island, Gaya, Jodh- 
pur, Jutogh, Karachi (two stations), Lahore, 
Madras (3 stations), Nagpur, Ormura. Pasnl, 
Peshawar, Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (4 8ta- 
ions), Sandheads (two pilot-vessels), Sandoway 
Tavoy and Victoria Point of which only Cheduba. 
Ormara, l^asni. Port Blair and Victoria Point 
booked ti legranis direct from the public. 

Seven of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and twelve worked as aeronautical stations m 
connection with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily Bundot working replaced Wheatstone 
system during the year on this circuit. 

Telephones — On the 31st March 1936 
the number ct telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 330 with 20,545 straight 
line connections and 3,783 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 177 were worked depart- 
mentally. The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 25 
with 40,120 connections. 

The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the 3l8t March 1935 
was 18,205. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— The capita] outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1934-35 
was Rs. 35,86,000 and Rs. 17,13,44,000 respec- 
tively. The receipts for the year ended Slst 
March 1935 amounted to Rs. 11,19,87,000 and 
charges (including interest on capital outlay) 
of Rs. 10,81,93,000, the result being a net loss 
Rs. 37,94,000 . 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period groat improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done : but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk or the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “ The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plalnft of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated : the vlllase 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to Improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ** 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ea, and funds were available. In a resolution 
Issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazette oj Indian May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Beform Act of 1910. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et eeq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest change, effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control through Ministers. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in .January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Par Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded ** that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914 that "in the land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car.’* 

The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 


matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the Improvements being Introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now in a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed.” But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems : amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention.” 

India’s birth rate In 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2^ times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4J times that of 
New Zealand. “ The Information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, t.e., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world 's reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera.” The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think " Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend - 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri-beri , of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear m regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation. *’ These observations are as true 
to-day as when they were written. 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the import- 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress. There is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
onelmmediatdy posrible, but the desirability o! 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an 
Act is likely to be urged in the course of the 
revision of the Constitutional Reforms now in 
I progress. 
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The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commissioner’s latest 
annual report : — 


Province. 

1 Birth Bates (per mille). 

1 Death Kates (per mille) 

I 1933. 

! Previous 

1 5 years. 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

Delhi 

44 

46 

32 

31 

Bengal 

29 

27 

24 

22 

Bihar and Orissa 

35 

33 

22 

24 

Assam 

30 

28 

20 

19 

United Provinces 

38 

36 

18 

25 

Punjab 

43 

40 

27 

25 

N. W. Frontier Province 

29 

28 

21 

20 

Central Provinces and Bcrar . . 

43 

45 

26 

34 

Madras 

37 

37 

2.'l 

25 

Coorg 

25 

23 

24 

25 

Bombay . . 

35 

37 

24 

27 

Burma 

29 

27 

18 

20 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

38 


28 

28 

British India 

36 

35 

1 

22 4 

1 

25 


Mortality during 1933. 

Chief Causes of Mortality. — There are three main classes of fatal diseases* speciflo fevers 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1933 * — 

D — Deaths. B— Hatw per mille. 








Dysentery 

Respira- 

All 

Province. 


Cholera. 

Small-pox 

Plague. 

I Fevers 

and 

tory 

other 




1 


DiArrlicea. 

1 Diseases 

1 causes. 

NWF.P. . •{ 

"D. 

,11 

•• 

1 532 
7 


40,570 
16 8 

289 

1 

2,754 

1.1 

5,058 

2.1 

Punjab . . ^ 

*‘D 

160 

11,626 

‘ 1,789 

460,781 

12,340 

55.337 

118,554 

,K. 


5 

.1 

18 9 

5 

2.3 

4 9 

Delhi . . «{ 

^D 


948 


11,038 

616 

4,463 

4,003 

.11 


1 .4 


16 7 

9 

6 8 

6.1 

U. Provinces ^ 

^1) 

.It 

1,915 

9,844 

2 

9,835 

698,173 
14 1 

11,501 

2 

34,898 

7 

138,722 

2.8 

Bihar and/ 

D 

17,514 

42,674 

1,635 

574,548 

17,064 

6,295 

173,667 

Orissa. 1 


6| 

1 1 

14 9 

4 

2 

4 5 

Bengal . 

f^D. 

IR 

29,242 

.6 

15,426 

3 

1 

812,893 
16 1 

41,697 

9 

82,173 

1.6 

211,953 

4.2 

C. P, & Berar ^ 

rD. 

LR. 

2,1 52 

.1 

561 

*1,200 

1 

231,n51 
14 5 

22,232 
1 4 

32,134 

2.0 

121,669 
7 6 

Bombay . . 

rD 

L R. 

7,797 

4 

‘ 7,741 
.4 

24,560 
1 1 

194,527 
8 8 

23,162 
1 0 

100,200 
4 5 

180,690 
8 1 

Miidras . . <| 

fD 

Llt.| 

3,851 

.1 

10,745 

2 

2,591 

.1 

390.182 
6 4 

97,584 

2.1 

105,828 

2.3 

548,142 

11.8 

Coorg . . ^ 

fD 


14 

48 

3,058 

122 

179 

510 

L R 



3 

18 6 

7 

1 ^ 

3 1 

Assam . . ^ 

rD. 

iR 

5,508 

7 

247 


103,890 
12 7 

9,267 
1 1 

5,444 

1 

36,698 

4.5 

Burma . . 

ni. 

IR 

179 

‘ 1,506 
1 

972 

1 

85,816 
6 9 

4,902 

4 

12,043 
1 0 

121,033 
9 8 

Ajmer Mer- 

fD 


777 


11,522 

383 

1,557 

1,730 

wara. 1 

f R 


1 4 


20 3 

7 

2 7 

3 0 

British India ^ 

rD 

lR 

68,318 
0 3 

103,641 

4 

42,631 

3,530,299 
12 9 

246,164 

9 

443,305 
1 6 

1,662,429 
6 1 


Statistical health reports for all India arc always incvitabH submitted are belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which returns have to be collated. 
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Chief Causes of Mortality. 


The Public Health Commissioner in his most 
recently published annual report, which concerns 
the year 1933, brings to notice certain leading 
facts. He shows that live births registered 
throughout llritish India numbered 9,678,876 
or 624,370 more than in 1932. Compared with 
1932, the U.P. recorded an increase of 220,462 
births, Bengal 14!), 610, Madras 78.864, B & O. 
74,652, Punjab 72,388. Birth rates were again 
calculated on the stimated female jKipulation 
of the child-bearing groups, 15-40 years. The 
ftgure was 176 per mille for British India in 
1933 as against 166 in 1932. The only other 
cfiuntries having rates comparable with those 
of India arc lloumania, Egypt and Japan. 


In the Punjab, the district birth rates varied 
between 56 p.m and 34 pm , m the U.P.. 
between 54 and 24 , in B & () , between 48 and 
27, in Bengal, between 42 and 22; in C P., 
between 50 and 35 , in Bombay Presidency, 
l)etween 49 and 1 5 , in Madras l*residencv , 
between 44 and 30 , in Assam, between 37 and 
20 ; and in Burnui, between 42 and 16. 

Natural increases accruing from excess births, 
over deaths for decennial periods from 1881 
(since wdien registration of births has been 
learned out in all the Provinces) to 1930 and 
for individual from 1926 to 1933 are given 
in the following table — 



Annual number 

1 Birth 
rate 

Annual number 

Death 

rate 

1 Annual excess 
of liirths 


of Births 

1 P 

of deaths. 

p.m 

1 over deaths. 

1871-1800 

1881-1890 

Not available 
4,565,687 

24 

3,540,202 

5,058,578 

20 

26 

492,891 

1891-1900 

7,174,694 

34 

6,662,417 

31 

512,227 

1901-1910 

8,591,136 

38 

7,657,513 

34 

933,623 

1911-1920 

8,810,018 

37 

8,142,364 

34 

667,654 

1921-1930 

8,345,364 

35 

6,347,083 

1 26 

1,995,301 

1926 

8,395,679 

35 

6,460,610 

27 

1,935,069 

2,506,977 

1927 

8,516,706 

35 

6,009,729 

25 i 

1928 

8,882,573 

37 

6,180,114 

20 I 

2,702,459 

1929 

8,565,341 

36 

6,276,391 

26 

2,297,950 

1930 

8,690,714 

36 

6,483,449 

27 

2,207,265 

1931 

9,1.35,890 

35 

6,615,099 

5,805,666 

25 

2,520,791 

1932 

9,054,506 

34 

22 

3,248,840 

1933 

9,678,876 

36 

6,096,787 

22 

3, .58 2,089 


The birtli rate exceeded the <icath rate in 
every jiroviiwe, the largest difference being in the 
CP, where the birth rate exceeded the death 
rate by 20 per mille. Begistered births in 
British India numbered 6,096,787 as against 
5,805,666 m 1932 

Of the 6,096,787 registered deaths, nearly 
27 per cent occurred amongst infants under 
one year of age , 18 per cent amongst children 
between 1 and 5 years , and 5 per cent, amongst 
those between I and 10 years In other words 
over 45 jier cent of the total deaths were of 
(dilldren below 5 years of age and over 50 per cent 
were of children below 10 years, it is illumina- 
ting to compare the corresponding ilgurcs m 
England and Wales for the same year. During 
1933 the deaths of children under 1 year were 
only 7 4 per cent of the total lieaths , those 
amongst children between 1 and 5 years were 
3 1 per cent, of the total , and amongst children 
between 5 and 10 years they 'were only 1 4 
per cent, of the total. These figures show that 
only 10 5 per cent., as compareil with 45 per 
cent in India, of the total deaths were among 
children uniier 5 years of age, and only 11 9 
per cent., as coinjiared with 50 per cent in India, 
were among children below 10 years The 
Publii! Health Commissioner in commenting 
on the enormous loss of child life which these 
figures represent draws jMiintcd attention to 
the great possibilities of attacking the problem 
of child mortality in various ways 

The Public Health (^commissioner discussing 
the chief causes of mortality in India mentions 
that the Eevers group, no doubt including 
most of the deaths in which fever was a notable 
symptom of the fatal illness, is once more the 


largest and comprises ni'nrly 58 per cent 
of the total deaths with a death rate of 12 9 
p.m He shows that the upward trend in 
plague mortality recorded in 1931-32 was not 
maintained, the total number of deaths in 1933 
decreasing by 42,631. Over 12^ million diag- 
nosed cases of malaria were treated m hosjutals 
and dispensaries as compared with less than 
11 million cases in 1932 One of the most 
interesting and important sections of the Public. 
Health Commissioner’s report deals with 
Tiiberc’ulosis. In tins he says “ Tuberculosic 
IS now' almost certainly one of the main pubils 
health jiroblems in India, ranking probably next 
to malaria in this respect. In fact, it may be 
regarded as an epidemic disease Most western 
countries are said to have already jiassed through 
the epidemic stage — the peak of the epidemic 
in Bngland was reached as far back as 1830, — 
but it IS difficult to state exactly at what stage 
the disease now' is in India Some hold that 
the peak has not been reached ; that India, 
IS still m the early stages , and that the extent 
of tuberculisation of the jiopulatioii in India 
to-day IS inidw'ay between that of the African 
races and the highly industrialised and urbanised 
European races This view may or may not 
be correct but the fact remains that the disease 
is ramjiant. If one lays stress on the result 
obtained by the tuberculin test, the infection 
rate w'ould seem to vary between 21 per cent 
and 76 per cent according to the density of 
population, giving an average of 46 per cent. 
The bad housing conditions, tlie congestion 
and overcrowding, the unhygienic habits and 
imstoms of the jieople and the increasing 
urbanisation and industrialisation are without 
doubt conditions which predispose to rapid 
spread of infection, but the increasing interest 
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in the disease, the earlier detection* of cases 
and improved registration must be partly 
responsible for the increased figures. .Social 
conditions, however.are pre-eminently suitable 
for spread of infection and the solution of the 
problem lies deep-rooted in the habits and 
customs ot the people. No anti-tuben*ulosis 
campaign can hope to attain success if this 
fact 18 not constantly kept in mind. Notification 
of disease is an essential preliminary to any 
constructive lueasures for jirevention and 
treatment and it is regrettable that little or no 
progress can be reported in this respect. 

“ The position in India is one of marked 
contrast to that in Knglaiid S(» fai there is no 
Ministry of Health as such, there is no Central 
board ol Health , and there is no g(*neral PiiblU 
Health Act under whit h tub<‘ri ulosis and other 
regulations might lie trained . Since ]nibli< 
health and disease jireveiition are “ transferred ” 
subjects, no one general jiolicy is followed in 
India 111 regard to the prevention of tiiiierciilosis 
'Phe I*. H. ('. with the Covernmeiit of India 
has neither diret t nor indirect contitd and tin* 
dilterent provinct's plan independently where 
they plan at all . The only All- India ( Irgamzation 
stilely concerned w'lth antl-tubert ulosis w'ork 
in India is the King Ceoige’s 'Phanksgiving 
(Anti tuberculosis ) Fund This organization 
IS ill-equipped financially and tor this reason 
confines its activities mainly to jiropaganda 
work The provincial munuipal and other 
Acta do not include provisions for anti-tubercu- 
losis work and will have to be amended before 
thev can be made applnable, the position 
as regards rural arears is even worse ” 

A valuable section ot the report deals with 
iiLitcrnity mortality. It iKuiits out that the 
absence of accurate registration makes it im- 
possible to ascertain the real degree of maternal 
mortality in India. Were the causes of death 
checked it would certainly be found that the 
tases ot death due to child-birth were far higher 
than the figures indhated. “ .Some idea of the 
<auses of death may be gathered from the 
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reports of certain hospitals for women sum 
marised m the Journal of the Association for 
Medical Women m India (August 19fi4) The 
figures relate to the year 1933 The rate ot 
death per 1,000 cases admitted in these hospitals 
was 24 p m. 'J’hat tor the Government Hospital 
for Women and Children, Madras, was 22. 
For comparative purposes the statistics of the 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, are shown 
along with these figures The death rate in 
Manchester w'as 9 [ler thousand cases The 
rate would naturally be less in England even 
among cases admitted to hospitals ” 

The report points out that what is signiflcane 
is the < ause of the great projKirtlon of the deaths 
in India comjiared with those at Manchester 
for the deaths in India are in the majority 
of cases jircwentalile and couhl be jirevented 
if India iiad an adeijuate maternity service. 
In view of the abseme of reliable statistics, it 
IS imfMissible to state how^ many w'omen in 
India die yearly during child-birth, but the 
report states that the number must lie nearly 
one and a half lakhs. The mortality rate, 
says the report, is not likely to be reduced to 
any extent until maternity service is improved 
but over a sjiace of time it is eviilent that slow 
progress has been made Maternity liomes 
espedally in Western India, are siiringing up. 
The niimbtT of wmmen who go to them has 
greatly intreaseci. The service of trained mid- 
wives are in greater demand in towns But. 
“ it IS urgently necessary to plan something 
for rural India, for approximately nine times as 
many children are born in villagers as in towns 
in India ” 

The report points out that child welfare 
centres were started in India nearly 20 years 
ago and that they have now so greatly increased 
111 number that the movement is thoroughly 
established and has come to be regarded as an 
essential part of health work A rough com- 
putation of the number of health visitors working 
in India gives the figure at about 300- that 
is less than one per million of the isipu- 
latioii. 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

Omeral HeuUh datifitics of the British Army in India during the year 11 ) 33 . 
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Leprosy in India. 


Among officers of the British Army in India 
437.8 per thousand of strength were admitted 
to hospital during the year compared with 
483 2 in 1932. There were 15 deaths, giving a 
ratio of 6 37 per thousand, compared with 
15 and 6.54 in 1932. The average constantly 
slek in hospital was 3391 or 14 40 per thousand 
of strength as compared with 16.88 in the 
preceding year. The total constantly sick, in 
hospital or out of hospital, on account of disease 
and injury was 3.3.91 or 14 40 per thousand 
compared with 16 88 per 1,000 in 1932- 

Of British soldiers 33 528 or 606 6 per 1,000 
were admitted to hospital compared with 
581 fiin 1932 and 580 5 in 1913. There were 
1 34 soldier deaths or 2.44 per thousand of the 
strength compared with 2 96 per thousand in 
1932 The most important causes of mortality 
among soldiers were • — 


Local injuries 29 

Pneumonia 15 

Enteric group of fevers . . . . 14 

Heat stroke 9 

Other general injuries 11 


The number, sent home as invalids was 503 
or 9.15 per thousand of the strength, compared 
with 409 or 7.39 per thousand in 1932. 

Among women and children (British Other 
Banks) 1,368 women or 313 2 per thousand of 
the strength were admitted to hospital compared 
I with 1,262 or 292 3 per thousand in 1932. Of 
I the children, 1,887 or 281.9 per thousand of the 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared 
with 1,999 or 299.1 in 1932. 

The principal cause of admission to hospital 
troops was inflammation of the tonsils, of which 
there were 194 cases, diseases next in order 
being malaria with l7o cases, dysentery 146 
iinOammation of bronchi 129, diarrhoea 124 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1932. 
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The admission rate of officers sick in hospital 
for 1932 was 321.8 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 367.4 In 1931. Among soldiers 
52,017 or 429 8 per thousand of strength were, 
admitted to hospital, compared with 451 . 3 per 


thousand in 1931. There was thus a decrease 
of 21.5 per thousand on the 1931 figures. The 
death rate among Indian soldiers during 1932 
was 2 52 per thousand as against 2.96 per 
thousand in 1931. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
In 1921, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness, 
insanity and deaf-mutlsro and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the begg- 
ing and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, M d.,p.r o.s., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that ** recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy ** 

Early In the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the Gieneral Committee and H. E. the 


\riceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 

His Exoellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 
which was invested in the end of 1928. The 
investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 

The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
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aie expressed in its '‘Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
In India*' which was published in 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should he the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest * — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible , 

(b) any attempt to impose forable segrega- 

tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
i)een adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, tor the present at least, he 

BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and in fact 111 most tropiml 
and sub-tropiciil (jountnes, blindness is very 
prevalent, and only of recent years have peojile 
begun to realise that ranch of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 
prevented In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
rande by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophtlialmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr. MacCallcn, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medicAl treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
.1 year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where the^-e is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
“trachoma belt” extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the west by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 

India is in this great Blindness Belt. Accord- 
ugtothe last census returns there are 480,000 
' otally blind persons in this population of more 
han 300 millions. That is an incidence of 


concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects — 

(tt) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till It 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable ; and so 

(6) to shut off the sources of Infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next gener.i- 
tions will become fewer. 

The Governing Body of the Indian Council in 
their report for the year 1033, show that the 
Association’s mam work during the completed 
nine vears of its life has been organisation and 
planning and the outlining of a programme of 
work varied by the selection of the most fruitful 
soils for experimentation in methods of work. 
One valuable product during theat period is 
the fact that “ the leper is becoming less prone 
to hide his disease and there is an increase of 
general interest in the subject ” 

There are now seventeen provincial branches, 
including one in Mysore State and each 
of them has established treatment centres for 
leprous patients. In Assam, for instance, the 
number of climes rose from 81 in 1932 to 145 
at the end of 1933 Many clinics in different 
parts of India report absolute cures of the 
disease. 

His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
oi the Indian Council, Maj Gen. C. A. Sprawson, 
c I K , K H r , I M R , Director General oi the ! M.g. 
the Cfiiairman of the Governing Body, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Pun, the Honorary 
Secretary and Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt , O.S.I., 
c.i K , the Honorary Treasuier. 

IN INDIA. 

H totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4 38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
ofl 74 In Ratnagin an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0 7; 
in Bijapur 2 6 as .igainst 0 7 , in the United 
ITovinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number < 4 f totally blind persons in India is more 
like H millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happines 
and efficiency are thus greatly impaired The 
term “ blindness*’ has a different interpieta- 
tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of isiindness, published by the League 
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Child Welfare Movement. 


ot Red Gross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown. In the United States blind- 
ness is defined as "inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses ; or for illitera- 
tes, ipability to distinguish forms and objects 
K'ith sufllclent distinctness"; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above. Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely tliat the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures sliowing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

Associations known as ** Blind Relief '* Aesocia- 
tione have been working lor several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns. The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitais, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They- 


, also work by means of trained village workei 
whose duty it is to find out the “ hidden blind 
and get them to the medical centre for relief 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant 8ourc(' 
of blindness in children) ; to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum ; to k 3 ep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease ; and to treat in the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more. The work is capable of indefi- 
nite extension and the need for some such organi- 
sation has been shown. 

The All-India Blind Relief Association.— 
(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofiissil and to extend their work It is under 
the patronage of the Governor ot Bombay, and 
has tor its life President, Mr C G Henderson 
(late ICS) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Associations working 
in Western India It is affiliated to the Intel - 
national Assoiaation for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its head quartersin Paris and 
was formed on September 14th, 1929, under the 
auspices of the League of Red Cross Societies 
and the American Society for th(' Prevention of 
Blindness. The Organising Secretary is R. 
Crawford nutchmson, The Town Hall, Bombay. 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality. The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but they are ceitalnly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All- India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
arrgi towns in India. The amalgamation of 
hese two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
ing the Matemity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increa'je and develop the 
work. In all the great centres of po^iulation, 
word is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elenfents of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign of all. Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto Impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various pzovinces 


differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed It is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordmated and most energetically carried 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 
increasingly realised, and nowhere more than 
in the units themselves. The result has been 
in the last tew years, the opening of much 
work in this direction. Much of it is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
present m some centres many of the assisted 
by the M. & C. W. Bureau Indian Red Cross 
Society which has undertaken the organising 
work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children. There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements 
of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
jfar as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
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a . a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
l.mds the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 


vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 

preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
irate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
' citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Bed Gross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1020 its total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1020 under the 
tollowing circumstances. In the summer of 
1010, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
111 a world- wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1020. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee tc the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 

also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 

civil purposes. As contemplated in Uie Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
lompletely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
branches under which there are numerous sub- 
branches. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent arc — 

1. The oaze of the sick and wounded men of 
bis Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demolfilised. 

2 The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
>.ulosiB, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con. 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3 Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
arments, etc., for hosjfitals and health institu- 
ons in need of them. 


5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely. Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscsriptions are 
Rs 10,000, Bs 5,000, Bs 1,000, Bs 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Bs. 150, and any- 
thing between Be. 1 and Rs. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Bs 50. At the end of 
1933 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
various grades 

To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Red Cross movement has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population, 
rhe Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement. Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1031 
the number of members was 252,941 

Constitution. — His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual Cenera] 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is Sir I>avid Petrie, Kt., O.I.E , c v o , c.b e , 
and the Organising Secretary, Miss Norah 
Hill, A.R.R.C. 

Finances.—The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close iu June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Bs. 56,33,000 and Bs. 8,01,500-8-6 in fioatlng 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of Decximber 1033, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs. 67 J lakhs The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
IS 3 J lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central “ Our Day ” Fund. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objeets — 

(а) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured , 

(б) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, iac- 
toricH, and other centres of industry and traffic , 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps , 

(e) And generally the promcition of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued over 200,000 certificates ot pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Horne Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and oyer 10,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants f«ir special proficiency in those subjects 
'Phe object of the Association is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subjects 
mattci of instruction given at the classes quali- 
fies the pupil to adopt such measures as may be 
advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits 

Daring the year 1933 22,853 persons attended 
1 ,583 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 13,957 qualified for the Association’s 


certificates* le , 12,869 in First Aid, 584 in 
Home Nursing, 451 in Hygiene and 53 in Sani- 
tation. A new course. Domestic Hygiene and 
Mothercraft, introduced in 1932 has not made 
much headway To popularise Home Nursing, 
and Domestic Hygiene and Mothercraft courses 
among young girls and women special propa- 
ganda was stated Steps were taken during 
1933 to arrange first aid courses for the personnel 
of flying clubs, but the response was poor. 

The Association has live grades of members, 
namely. Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Members Annual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciatt's. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs 1,000, Rs. 500, Rs. 100, Rs. 5, and Rs. 2. 

The income of the Indian Council at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fixed annual grant from Government, fees 
for coitificatcs and membership subscriptions 
The total income for 1933 was Rs 17,897, a 
more or less normal figure. Management 
expenses amounted to Rs 22,413 After atljust- 
ing assets and liabilities outstanding the revenue 
account for 1033 showed a loss ot Rs. 6,305. 
The Council was able to carry on by taking a 
loan of its 7,000 from th(* Indian Red Cross 
Society and by buying much less stores than it 
sold, the balance of stoies stock thus being 
reduced by Rs. 11,000. The Council realise 
that the financial position and its maintenanec 
by temporary expedients is unsatisfactory. 

Their Pixcellencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon and His Excellency 
the Commander-m-Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council. The general 
business of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’ble 
Sii David Petrie, Kt , c I B , c v.o , c B B., is 
the Chaiiman, Miss Norah Hill, A.R R 0., the 
Gcncial Secretary, and Sir Ernest Burdoii 
Kt , c s.i , c i.E , I 0 s , the Honorary Treasurer. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
“mental hospital" at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for any kind ot treatment. According 
to the last Censin (1931) out of a total popula- 


tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the “ feeble-minded ” an item 
that is not included in the figures for British 
India. 
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INDIA* 


Provinces, States 

1 General population. 

Insane 

population. 

and Agencies. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total. 

British India 

Indian States 

139 931,556 

41,897,367 

131,595,377 
39,413,478 | 

271,526,933 

81,310,845 

1 120,304 

J 

Total for all India . . 

181,828,923 

171,008,855 ‘ 

852,837,778 

120,304 

For the care of the 120,304 insanes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
iiospitals for 9,244 hence only one person in eight 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions wliich exist 

es^cially for their care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died : — 



is 

st 

S 

<u Ctg 

Total Population of 
Mental Hospitals. 

11 

■g 

Daily average. 

ca 

Provinces. 

o o 
1” 

tx 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

fg 

s 

« 

Strength. 

Sick. 


Assam . • 

1 

66 

410 

95 

505 

21 

47 

438*47 

59*35 

246 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

364 

1,535 

398 

1,933 

208 

53 

1,604*49 

74*68 

614 

United Provinces .. 

3 

779 

1,561 

412 

1,973 

174 

106 

1,274*83 

155*03 

425 

Punjab 

1 

397 

982 

262 

1,244 

132 

102 

889*88 

73*63 

207 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

19 

410*96 

20*37 

135 

Bombay 

5 

608 

•• 

•• 

2,109 

237 

171 

1,534*20 

93*7 

226 

Madras 

3 

469 

1,1.55 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105* ‘29 

135*89 

194 

Burma 

2 

276 

1 

1,111 

169 

1,280 

88 

58 

1,052*55 

44*06 

564 

Total 

18 

1 

3,048 


11,040 

•• 

636 

8,305*67 

656*71 

2,601 


It will be observed that there Is now no mental Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
iiuspital in Bengal. Insanes from this province be situated. It is probably true to state that 
are treated in one or other of the two mental only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
hospitals at Hanctii. All Mental hospitals are can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis- regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
trative medical officers except the European and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Mental Hospital at Kanchi which is controlled Ranchi. All the others are for the most part 
hy a Board of Trustees presided over by the over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The socalled anything approaching treatment on modem 
“ Central " Mental Hospitals, that is to lines out of the question. The only province 
‘'Hy, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North in India which has so far displayed some apprecia- 
\eravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
^ United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
Ivangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental with conditions in civilised countries is Madras. 
Bospitals at Ranchi (one for Europeans and The local Government of this province has 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
.ulmlnistered by whole-time medical officers towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
ho are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- construction of the new General Hospital at 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
' ritish India and Burma lies with the Civil ' early cases of mental diseases. 

18 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


'riie National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Womon to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dutferin in 1885, 
the obji'ct being to ojien woirmn’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals, to train 
women doctors, nurses and mid wives in India; 
and to bring thi'se out when necessary from 
JOiirope. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by jipblic subscription. In addition 
lirariehes were formed in eaeli Provinee, each 
liraueii liaving its own funds and each having 
a number of JiOcal Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals altiliated to it. 

The Central I''iind gives grants-in-aid to .several 
ProviiKial ilranebes, it g'ves s( holarships to a 
numliierof women students at tbc Medieal 
sehools of Jlomliay, C’.ih idta, Madras and liclhi.l 
1 1 lias in the past lirought from England a 
certain number ol European medical women. I 


, It has assisted by gran ts-in -aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
ot India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
I Br.inches and a number of Local Committees. 

I The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
I tess of Duiferin’s Fund to the extent of 
I Ks 3,44,300 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — tliis service consists 
I of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
j and a Junior sci vice of 6 assistant surgeons 
I Medical women either British or Indian holding 
I registrable British qualifications are eligible 
'tortile senior service. 

The President is Tl. E. The Countess of 
Willingdon, c i , G B ifi. The lion Secretary is 
tile Siiigeon to K. E. The Viceroy, and tlie 
Seeretarv Br M. V. Webb, c.m 0 , W.M.8., Red 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE I* OR INDIA. 

This Service is included In the National Asso-' of India (b) Must be between the aces of 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women twciitv-foiir and thiity at entry, (c) She must 
fo the women of India, generally known be a flrst-cla^s medical woman, t.e., she must 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and possess a medical qualification registrable 
IS administered bv the Executive Coinmitt.oe in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
and Council of that Fund. The Go^ern- Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
mont of India has so far allotted the sum of registrable in the United Kingdom under 
£2.5,000 per annum towards its inaintenanee that Act * but tins condition does not apply 
The present sanctioned (jadie 18 forty-four first at the oiiginal constitution of the Service 
class medical Women, with a training reser\e of to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian m the opinion of tlie Council, are of proved 
Universities. Recruitment of the service is experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-eommit tec produce a certificate of health and character, 
of the Council which includes the Director- But the Council reserves the power to promote 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary to the service ladies not possessing the above 
Secretary to the Councfl and the Chief qualifications, but who have shown marked 
Medical Officei, Women’s Medical Service, (6) capacity. Members of the Service are required 
in England, by a sub-committce, including to engage for duty anywhere in India, After 
a medical man and two medical women one year of probation has lieen satisfactorily 
conversant with conditions m India. These passed their appointments are confirmed 
sub-committees perforna the duties of a medical Training Reserve of the Women’s 

board examining candidates for physical fitness, Medical Service —This Service has a sanc- 
and for return to duty after invaliding. tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 

Tlie Council dctermiiies wliat propoitions of graduates m medicine of the Indian Universities 
the members of tiie Seiviee is to be recruited Salaries range from Rs 200 to Rs. 300 per 
m England and m India resjiectively. In month, with furnished quarters or the eqm- 
the original constitution of the Service, duly valent in money, to those employed m India, 
qualified medical women who are in the service 2 Tw'o of the eight members of the reserve, 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, but not more at any one time, may he deputed 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to ha\e to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
special consideration is to be paid to the stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
claims of candidates who have qualified In quarterly and return passage Any member 
local institutions and of those who are natives not so deputed shall be employed in India, 
of India. 3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 

Qualifications.— The qualifications are the reserve before a member is considered foi 
that the candidate must be (a) a British appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in but the Executive Committee shall have power 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty tive Committee when appointments are being 
exercised through the Governor-General ol made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
India or through any Governor or other shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
officer subordinate to the Qorvemor-General ' ment. 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund waa have been partially trained. Of late years the 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to Fund has done much to pave the way for tiie 
secure a certain amount of Improvement In the registration and siiiiervision of indigenous dais, 
practising dais of India. A sum of about lakhs It has also done much uropaganda work, 
was obtained liy public subscription, and centre** The fund is now administered bv the Maternity 
were organised in each Province to carry out the and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian lied 
objects of the Fund. Over 2, 0(JO raid wives have Cross Society, 
been trained in addition to large numbers who 

LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 

The Lady Hardinge Medical College was nurses and residences for the medical and teneh- 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- within easy reach of old Dcliii city. The 
logo staffed entirely by women, and was founded grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of is made for the seclusion of both students 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the and patients from outside observation Sfciict 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment guaranteed in the case of students As tlie 
I’hirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have b(3cn given hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes for example, necessary that students should, in 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardmge’s their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should The College buddings contain a Library, Mu- 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called seum. Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices, 
by her name. Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 

The Governing Body includes the Director- and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 
General, Indian Minlical Service, the Chief Com- modern budding with accommodation for 200 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi in-paticnts and a commodious out-]»atient&’ 
Province, the Educational Commissioner witn department. The College and lTos])ital are 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical supported by a grant of Rs 3,11 ,000 from the 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- Government of Iniia, supjdemented by grants 
tative elected by the All-India Association of from Provincial Govcrnmmits and Indian States. 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E the Students arc prcp.ired for the Intermediate 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the CiouniJil of Science Examination, and the M B , B.S. di^gree 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative of the Punjab TTiiiversity, with which the 
Assembly, a jirivato Indian citizen of Delhi, a College is alfiliati'd, 
jinvatc lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 

of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
IS also a member of the Governing Body, is the School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 

admission and training may be obtained in the 
Inc Deputy Accountant-fTcneral, Central llevc- case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendents, 
lines, acts as Honorary Treasurer Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 on Pharmacy, at the same address. 

NURSING. 

Whilst India cannot show the complete i Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
chain of eflBciently-nursed hospitals which jtives of the various Nursing Associations in 
ixists in England, there has been a great de- charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 'the Government. The piineiple on which the 
This activity is principally centred in the relations of this Association with the Local 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, Associations is governed is that th(*re shall be 
where the chief hospitals in the Piesidcncv central examination and control combined with 
lowns are well nprsed, and where large private complete individual autonomy in adimnis- 
staffs are maintained, available to the general tration. 

public on payment of a prescribed scale of State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
fees. These hospitals also act as training much n^quired A meeting was held in BorniMy 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of in 1923 when Nurses from the I’residency met 
billy trained nurses, both to meet their own to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
•lemands and those of outside institutions should have it*- own State Register as m the 
md priyate agencies. In this way the supply United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
*^'f trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and Nustraha, Canada and Burma, and that tlie 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay curricula and examinations should be brought 
' he or^nisation has gone a step farther, through into line with these countries Government has 
he establishment of the Bombay Presidency proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
C ursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, preparatory to an All-India Begister. 
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Naming Bodies. — The Secretary of the Gat-i 
cutta Hospital Nurses* Institution is Mr. A. B. I 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildtng4, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies in Calcutta are Lady Minto's Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers* Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road. South ; Nurses* Aca* 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses* 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Ellpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses* Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated) President, 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Associa- 
tion has under its management — TJte Lady 
AmpthiU Nurses* Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and 
ezpeiienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Eurc^eans and Indiana, always available. 
The Lady Wilhngdon Nursinq Home, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and N-ilgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L, R. w. Fonrest at St. 
George's Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle witi) regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies* 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now tne auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and mid wives and also main- 
taining a Provident Fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1933. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Association were 
however revised brought into line with the 


tactual working of the Association. Towards 
I the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-C*ommittee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom. Pond- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st April 1929. 

Lady Minto's Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttloton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England m 1905 for co 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Govemors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both m England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a little with time The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and m Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.** 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concemed in dispatching — as 
required— suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions bemg really an insurance against illness. 
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Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Countess of 
Willingdon is President of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary : Malox E. M Collins, R a.m.c. 

Chief Lady Superintendent : Miss G 

Beckett. Address — Central Committee, L.M.I. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla, and lied Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Secretary, Home Committee : Miss M. E. Ray, 
ll.li.C., 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses’ Organizations. — The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses* 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
olflcers. The Trained Nurses' Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprvL 
(li‘ corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ton or more dilforen* 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Z<>ni- 
anderSj Australians and Indians. The Asboci- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
ovei the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 


Hm Trained Nunes* Association of India — 

Was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession; 
(/>) to promote a sense of esprit corps among 
all nurses ; (c) to enable members to take rounsel 
together on matters affecting their profession, 
(d) to elevate nuising education by obtaining 
a better class of candidates , (c) to raise 

the standard of training; (/) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for trained 
nuises, l)oth Indian and Euiopcan , and (g) to 
arrange reciprocity between diftereut provinces. 
States and othei countries Nurses eligible for 
membership are those liolding a certificate of 
not less than three yeais' general training in a 
recognised training school. 'J’he 'Fiained Nurses’ 
Association of India is alhliated witli the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses and its atliliated Associa- 
tions aie the Health Visitors* J^eague and the 
Mid wives’ Union. The official organ of the 
Association is called “ 'Phe Nursing Journal of 
India” The Association has 800 members and 
.‘i04 student nurses. 

Patrons H. E. The Countess of Willingdon, 
Simla, H. E Lady Biabourne, Bombay and 
H. K Lady Marjorie Eiskine, Madras. 

President Miss M E Abram, S R N., 
Matron-Supermtendeiit, Presidency Gencial 
Hosintal, Calcutta. 

Viee-Presidents Miss D Chadwick, S R N , 

S C M , Matron- Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Women and (’hildren, Egmore, 
Madras , Miss A. Wilkinson, 8 R N , S C M , 
Matron, St. Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi 

Secretary • Miss Diana Hartley, S.R N, S.C M , 
i 1, Madayakkani Tank Road, Ivilpauk, Madras 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Jlon Seeretary and Treasurer . Miss Gadsden, 
(•crieral Hospital, Madias. 

Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
lias risen in India, swept through the country 
pvmpatheticully and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
Miitish Provinces and in four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
ri'inarkable success : first, the deep veneration 
tli.it is given by the Hindu and Mulianimadaii 
religions to the feiniuine aspect of life equally 
"ith the masculiue as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
iTi'sonce of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
n[ womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
» tie general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
time was psychological, for a new era was 
ginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
J'lction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
g' N'ernment which was planned to give a basis 
representative government on a much ex- 
t' Mded scale. The door was being opened to 
I'uiipiete Self-government but only men were 


being invited to enter through It, althougii 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been bv the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredress- 
ed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should bo given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empiie. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for tlie Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 


ll 
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fcion, and similarly in other Municipalities in < 
that Presidency women have exercised their ' 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 ! 
over 100 women have become Municipal i 
Councillors and inerabors of Local Government ! 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 1 
nomination but there have been notable seats ' 
won by election in open contest with men, ' 
such as the election of all the tour women who ' 
first entered the contest for seat in iiorabay 
Corporation , also the instance in wliu li the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on those local Councils 
and Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Eule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion bv Biitish law from any 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex. Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E S. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women's Deputation waited on him but it 
was rciiresentative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brouglit to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially dcalrous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in tlie address presented to Mr i 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation' 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Mindu-Muslim Eeforin) scheme (I 3 ) that * the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ' the 
rianchiso should bo broadened and extended 
directly to the people ’ We pi ay that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn un, women may 
be recognized as ' people,* and that it maybe 
worded in .such terms as will not disqualify our 
BOX, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementloncd Me- 
morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shall i nciude the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admlttedh 
successful for the past twenty years ’n Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 


urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
! Scheme of Peforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
! was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
Investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country's support of the 
Inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
Tjondon to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
rarliameid which liad been appointed to place 
the Eefonns on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Mibb lIiTabai 'J'ata were the women who were 
I heard by the Committee in support of the 
I extension ol the franchise to women in India. 

Ihe House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Eeform liill thev framed the Electoral Buies 
in such terms that if any Provincial LegislatHe 
Council should appro\e by o resolution in favour 
)f women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only jirovjsion regarding franchise 
matters which rniglit be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit. Until alter that period women 
were ineligible for election as Logislativi 
OouuciUorB. 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of J halawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Eesolii- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During tin 
montii that must legally Intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and it- 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro 
paganda and canvassed the important member- 
of the Couneil. The Debate took place on April 
1st and after a short discussion, in which it wa 
evident that opposition came only from tli 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself bf 
came only an accumulation of appreciation c' 
womanhood and an expression of faith in it" 
futuie. Wlien the division was taken, it resulte d 
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)n the resolution being carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done this ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. Dr. (Mrs ) Muthulakf>hmi lieddi, the 
first woman member of the Biitish Indian 
Legislature, iias been able to introduce legisla- 
tion to do away witli the Devadasi service in 
the Hindu temples and the immoral tralfie 
in women and children. She has also devoted 
her attention to the development of the educa- 
tion of girls and to the promotion of the health 
of mothers and children. 

Mr. 'I’livedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Jlesoliition in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In .Tune that subject was 
tabled again and championed bv Ilao Saheb 
Harilal Desaibhai Desal of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with suffragt 
activity by the women of the Presidency arid 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and tor a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and (jnjerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement 

'rhe Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully di'^cussed by over 40 members 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 62 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces 
In September, 1922, Mr S IM. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, which was dcluted lor thice days but 
finally defeated bv 66 to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidlv against 
it. In September 1 925 the Bengal Council pasr;- 
ed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Smha’s similar Rc'-olution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to then 
icspective Piovinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote. 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
M Oman Stiff rage. 

In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, and in 1926 the Central 
Provinces. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
<lie grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
i-urmese women, and further made provision 
’ r their election as Councillors if the Council 
I'lsses a Resolution desiring their admission and 
d that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor. 


In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Hepresenta- 
tivi* Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
in October, 1922. 'I’he vote for Mysore Legis- 
lalive Fraiuhise was granted to the Mysore 
women by H. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
Council in June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also has been the first 
j Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
I Ing Women to enter the Council as members. 

! In 1929 soon after the All-Tndia Women’s 
I Educational Reform was held in Patna, the 
' Legislative (’ouncil of Behar and Orissa 
' gave women the right of voting, election and 
! nomination to the (’oun( il on the same terms 
I as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
I given to women equal political rights with men. 

' The result has already demonstrated Itself la 
j the remarkable advamement of all the intSrests 
I of women along the lines of education, health, 

J bousing, morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
I where the sex disqualification has been com- 
, pletely removed from the statute book. These 
I have allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
jtion for the Legislative Council as well as the 
1 right to vote for it, and two women have been 
I elected to the newlv formed Representative 
! Council of Rajkot. The vear 1925 has been 
, noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
1 woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonem 
I Lukbosc became a member of the Travancore 
i Legislative (Council on taking the position 
1 of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister 
' for Health to the State tor thiee years 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma 
as a member of its first Legislative Council. 

! Tn British India by the terms of the Reform 
I Bill the Council had no power to alter the dis- 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
I right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
, vote of the British Parliament, and the gaining 
of this right remained as a further objective ot 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential 
' meetings were held claiming the right oi 
I women to entry of the Ijcgislaturcs. A depu- 
1 1 ation of women about this subject waited on 
I the Madras Governor and their claims were 
i supported by him and by his GoviTnment. 
i The Imperial liCgislative Assembly and the 
I Council of State had been accorded the power 
j to grant women the franchise for their 
' assemblies also by resolution, hut only for 
I those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative tranchlse. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly has passed by a large majority a 
Resolution granting the Assembly franchise 
to the women of such Provinces Accordingly in 
November 1923, women m India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted in the large cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of ail castes and com- 
munities. 
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In April, 1926, as a result of a favourable 
recommendation of the Miiddiman Committee 
on Francliise Eeforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures. Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re> 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members ot these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership. Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 
tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then. But the permisBion 
came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women's 
Indian Association asked that women 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that women ulso be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood. 

In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women. 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a JiCgisiative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being Dr. Muthui-aksiimi Ammal, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagues in tlie Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Othce of Deputy Puesipent of 
TUB Council. Since then Mrs Kale has been 
nominated to the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provinces, and Mrs. Ahmed Shaw to 
that of the United Provinces, A Deputation 
Irom the All-India Women’s Coniorencein Delhi 
in 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the liegislati\e Assembly. 
That has still remained ungraiited. 


The number of women enfranchised by the 
grant of . the vote throughout India will not 
be more than a million under the present quali- 
fications. Property and not literacy is the basis 
of the franchise, though the grant of the vote 
to every graduate of seven years' standing 
ensures that the best educated women of the 
country as well as those who have to 
shoulder the largest property responsibili- 
ties will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating infiuence on behalf of womanhood 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing iu 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 


Though the Women's Indian Association 
was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of i 
municipal and legislative rights and | 
among tlu‘ ladies who have identified 
Mu'msi'Ives specially with the movement aie 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T Sadasivaier, th(‘ 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs. Sarojini Kaidii, Mrs. 
.laiji Jehangir Petit, Mrs Tata, Mrs. Wadia, 
Mrs Jinarajadasa, Mrs M. £. Cousins, Mrs 
Srlrangammo , Mrs, Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 
S. Sorabj], Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr 
Muthulakshini Ammal, Mrs. Saraladevi Choud* 
hnri, Mrs. Ku mud ini Basil, Mrs. K N. Roy, 
Lady Shall, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss S. B 
Das, Mrs. P. K. Sen, Mrs Rustomji Faridoonji, 
Mrs B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep Naruin 
Singh. Mrs. Raschid, Mrs. van Gildemeester, 
etc. 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as s;t out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the (JuiVorsity of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, ami 
in the Literature, History, Rdiglon, Law, Cus- 
toms and Art ol those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such othi'r things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of tiie School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and Interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Cirous, provided by the 


British Government under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of tin 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 
provides teaching in more than seventy subjects 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken , 
languages instruction is given by teachers I 
belonging to the countries where the language^ ' 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the Schools to 
provide as far as possible both European aiul 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal language^ 
iaciuded in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, an*l 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the Schoo> 
There is a whole time Professor in Phonetics, th 
classes for which are numerically larger than m 
any other subject. It is intended to recoi 
f ally in phonetic symbols all the languages taugbi 
at the School. 
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OwinR to the generosity of the Rocskefeller , to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
Foundation a sub-department under Pro- , the staff. 


lessor Lloyd James has been opened for the 
teacliing of and research into African Linguistics. 

Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
irom time to time for special courses of lectures I 


Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
Governing Body, Sir Haroourt Butler, G.c S.I. 
Vtreclor, Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, C i e., 
p.Lit.Ph.D. Secretary, G. W. Rossetti, m.s. 


Teaching Staff. 


3 


.5 

1 


) 

4 


7 

‘I 

3 


Name. 

Ethel O Ashton . . 

H. W Bailey, D.Phil m.a. 

'J’. Grahume Bailev, M A., B.D., p Litt 

Re\ G. P. Bargery 

h. D. Barnett m a., h.I-itt. 

R. T. Butlin.u.A 

V t hiang 

JC. de B CoJrington, m a. 

G. H. Darab Khan m.a. 

C C Davies, php. 

If H Dodwell 

J. Hev worth Dunne, p A. 

E. Dora Edwards, M a , P. Lit. .. 

1). E. Evans, B.A. 

.1 11 Firth, M A 

S G. Vchoy FitzGerald, M A., LL.p. 

H A It Gibb. M.A. 

iSiu'ykliM. M Gomaa, B A. 

Beatiice Honikinan, M.A. 

Commander N. E Iseinonger, R.N. (retired) 
A. liloyd .Tames, M A. .. 

Sii Reginald Jolinston, k c m.g.. c b b., m 

LL P 

S. G. Kanhere 

G. E. beeson 

V. Minorsky . . 

W. Sutton Page, o B E , B a., B.P. 

C. S. K. Pathy, M.A.,P-e.s.L 

M 1) Ratnasurlja, rh.D. 

F J. Richards, M A. 

All Riza Bev 

Sir K Denison Ross, C.l n., D.Lit , pli P 
C. A Rylaiids, M A. 

VV. Stede, ph p 

J A. Stewart, M C., C.i E., ll p., m A., i c.s. 
S. 1’opalian 

A. S Tntton, M A ,P Litt 

A. N. Tucker, m.a., Ph p 

1{. L. 'I’urner, m c . m.a , Litt P. 

Ida C Ward, P Lit 

I. Warts ki, B.A 

Sir Richard Owinstedt, K B E., CM o., m 
P Litt ... 

S. Yoshitake 

K'adry Zafir, M.A 


Subjects 

Status. 

. . Swahili 

lecturer. 

. . Iranian Studies . . 


.. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

. Reader. 

. . Hausa 

I ecturer 

.. Indian History and Sanskrit 

lecturer. 

. . IMionetics 

..Chinese 

Assistant 

Lecturer. 

. . Indian Arts and Crafts . . 

Hon. Lecturer 

. . Persian 

. Lecturer. 

. . Indian History . . 

. J^ecturer. 

.. History .. 

. ]*rofpssor. 

.Arabic .. 

lecturer. 

. Chinese . 

Reader. 

.. flindnstani .. 

Lcctmei. 

..Linguistus 

. 

. . Indian Law 

• *, 

Arabic .. 

. Professor 

. . Araiiic 

Lecturer 

Afijcan Phonetics it Tanguistics. .Assistant 

Lecturer. 

. Japanese . . . . . . 

, Lecturer. 

..Phonetics .. 

. . Professor. 

A., Chinese 

.. „ 

. . Marathi and Gujarati 

. Lecturer. 

Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

. .Reader 

.. Persian J^itcrature A History 

. Bengali 


. . Tamil and Telugu . . 

. . Lecturer. 

. . Sinhalese . . 

. .Hon.liCCturcr 

. . Indian Arch ecology 

..Tuikibh 

. I^ccturer. 

. . Persian 

. . ProtessoT, 

. . Sanskrit 

. . 1 ecturcr. 

, . Pali and Sanskrit , . 

• • »• 

. . Burmese 

• • 1 

.. Armenian and Turkish .. 

• • 

. . Arabic 

. . Reader. 


. . African Phonetics and Linguistics. Lecturer. 
. . Sanskrit . . . Professor 

.. African Phonetics and Linguistics.Lecturer. 
. . Modern Hebrew „ 

A.. 

. Malay . . . Lecturer 

.. Japanese and Mongolian .. .. 

. . Arabic „ 


1 Fniversity Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

- University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

’ Recognised Teacher in the University of London, 

* University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

’ Universitv Professor of the Historv and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with spci ial 
reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

Ahad Ha'am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

' University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

' University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

' University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher, 
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The Fisheries of India. 

The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could ' extremely averse to amending the methods 
vfOTf^ they exploited in a fashion comparable i of their forefathers and almost universally 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan ' without the financial resources requisite to 
'Fhe fishing industry, particularly the marine ■ the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
scetjon, has certainly expanded considerably vinced of their value Higher caste capitalists 
within the last 50 years concurrently with have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
improvement in the methcKls of transport ■ the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
and increase in demand for fish, (uired as well operations on new lines, these capitalists 
as fresh, from the growing population of the cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
gi eat cities within reach of the seaboard The ment of Indian fisheries As in Japan, it 
castesystem.however, exerts a blighting influence appears that the general conditions oi the 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade arc universal- industry are such that the initiative mii.st 
ly relegated to low easte men who alike troin neeessauly be taken by Government in the 
tlicir want of education, the isoi.ition caused i uplift and education ot the fishing community 
by their work and I'aste and their extreme I and m the introduction and testing of new and 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, 1 Improved apparatus and methods 

Madras. 


The Madms coast line of 1,7.50 indes is 
margined by a slia How -water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square mdes 
outside of the Tn(*rc fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of flshable water lies idle and iiuproduc- 
tive The suil-swept East eoast is singularly 
deficient in hai hours wli(*reon flsiiing fieets 
can be b.ised.and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, 
the iinsinkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limit^itioiis (ireumscribc 
the fishing power of its owners and eonsequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
eflorts m(*agre eompan'd with what it would bo 
if better and larger bo<its were available and 
jiossible The West coast is inoie favoured 
From September till April weathei conditions 
an* good enc'ugh to ])eiinit even dugout canoes 
to fish dally No difficult y is found in beaching 
(Uiioes and boats tluoughout this season 
The fishing population is a large one In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
111 1927-2S lie lisher-population on the West 
coast tot.illed n4,r»02 The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cifhium or 
Stomberomorons), Pomfret {Apolevtm and Stro- 
wateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(('aransr), Jew fish {Snaenidae), Whiting 
ISillaqo), Thread -fins (Polyrienms), Sardines 
((’h^-pca) and Mackerel (Scomber) In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality sndi as Sardine (Clupea) 
Mackerel (Scomber), Cat fish (drifts), Kibbon 
fish (Trithiunt'i), Goggles (('aranr ernmen- 
opilialmvh) and Silver bellies (Equula and Caz'a) 
take precedence of the former Sardine and 
Mackerel overshadow all others So greatly 
m excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom lino is little in evidence save In 
Bombay boats (Ratnagin) which arc engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large c.atehes 
into Malpe and Mangaloie and other convenient 
centres ; the material is largely cured for export. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.— 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 


ment of fishern^s, and a larger staff coneciitratf‘d 
upon the piobleins involved than else when* 
this Presidency has now tiie proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and (joliateral indus- 
tries aie bcttei organised and more progressive 
than those m other provinces The credit tor 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still gri'iiter promise of the future, is 
due m large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F A Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him In 1905 he was appointed on speiaal duty 
to investigate (‘xisting conditions and futii/e 
potentialities; m 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries biiri'au 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
192.‘i was being administered by Mr James 
Jlornell, FLS, as Director and, is now con- 
trolled by his successor Dr B Siindara Raj. 
M.A , Ph.l) The activities of the Depart- 
ment have greatly cxjianded since its inception 

The activities ol the Department are so varu <1 
and far-reaUinig th.it it is difficult even tu 
enuraeiate them m the sp.ieo available, min li 
less to give details So t.ir its most iiotabi' 
mdiistrial suct.esses have been the reform oi 
manufacturing pro( esses in the fish-oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and tin 
opening of an oyst(*r tarm conducted undt i 
hygienic conditions. Twenty-four volumes havt 
been issued to date and the twenty-fifth volnim 
m Press All this w'ork has been carried on 
under serious handicap for want of adequate 
staff and equipment 

The educational work of the Department i^ 
becoming one of its most important brancln ^ 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men m 
the technology of curing, canning and o.l 
manufacture, in co-operative propaganda an I 
in the supply of zoological specimens for tb 
use of college classes and museums The la-f 
named has filled a long-felt want and is contr* 
buting materially to the advancement of tl ‘ 
study of Zoology throughout India There - 
now no need to obtain specimens from Euroi 
as they can be had from the Research Assistai' ' 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at modern t 
prices. 
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Fish Curing. — Fiah curinR is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts, 
its present success is due primal ily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and hoiiouiable efforts His 
salt suggestions were accepted bv the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yaids or bonded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issueil free ol duty 
and often at rates below the loial cost of tlie 
salt to Government At present about 115 of 
such yards arc scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
therein The totil receipts on the adminis- 
tration of these yards tor Uie year 1930-31 
was Ks 1,97,777-0-4 and expenditure 
Its 2,85,913-12-4 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries — In the 

.ihsenee of the pi'arl flslK'ry during the year, 
the chank fisheries prosperctl An uupiece- 
dented number of 407,628 eh.inks were flslied 
yielding a gross revenue of Us 17,860-8-8 

The Inland Fisheries — 'I’he Inland FWi- 
erits ol Madias compare unlavourably with 
those ol Bengal. Many of the nvcis dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of iirigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water tor more than 6 to 9 months As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organise'd and low men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even m.iin oei.upation 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of w.iter only when the sti earns 
shiiiik to pools and the tanks to puildles do the 
ownt'rs or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catih fish The result is a dearth ot fi'ih 
throughout the greater part ot the year, a glut 
lor a lew days, and often muih waste in tonse- 
quence The chief fresh watei fishes of economic 
iin porta IK e aie the Miiircl, notable for its 
Mrtue ol living lor a considerable peiiod out of 
svater, and various caips im biding habeo, 
t’.itla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the “ Mahseer,” Cat-fishes 
iTid Hilsa In the Nilgiris, the Uainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well The 
tJoveiTiment working in coiijiiuf turn with the 
Milgiri Game Association maiutiin a hatdierv 
it Avalanche, wheie quantities ot frvare hatched 
and reared tor the replenishment of the streams 
ol the ])latcau Fishing rights m the largi* 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govorn- 
ineiit to local authorities many years ago, 
(hi'se tanks are now being reai.quired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may he stocked pcriodi- 
c.illy by the Department ; the results so far 
line shown a profit on the operations To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation. In these the cluef fish bred arc 
'lit Goiirami, obtained from Java, and Ktrophi 
Miratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
'liriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
11 fresh water ; both protect their eggs while 
levelling, a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
>uid Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
A further activity is represented by the breeding 


of small fishes especially addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larva) of mosquitoes These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into inosquito-h.mnted sheets of 
water , these anti-malanal operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities h.ive given proper attention to the 
direction given 

Marine Aquarium —Perhaps a word Is 
necessary about this institution at Madras The 
building was eonstrueted under the auspices of 
the Superintendent. Governmimt Museum, Mad- 
ras, and w.is thrown open to the public on 21st 
October 1909 The Su]»eriutciulent, Government 
Museum, had (harge of the Aqiiaiium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to fhe 
Department ot Fisheries E ver since its opening, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public. 

Deep Sea Fishiug aud Research —The 
fisherman has a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 tathoms ; and, 

(2) bow to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically 

The department’s trawler “ Lady Goschen ” 
has been exploring the off shore bolt of the 
sea up to 100 fathoms flora Point Caliraerc to 
Madras on the Fast Coast and O.ilicut to l‘igcon 
Isl.inds on the West Coast, with a view to 
asemtam the kin’s and quantities ot fish 
available there Tho Assist.int Biologist and 
stafl: worked on hoard the trawler One 
rem.irkable discovery made by this systematic 
sill vev IS that fish of bot-ter quality and in larger 
quantity are avail.ible in di'cper waters on the 
Fast coast from Point Calirnere to Madras 
than on tho West coast fiom Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, duimg the months ot the survey. 
Whether it is the (,.ise throughout the year is 
vet to he aseei tamed Howcvit it has helped 
to rrvisc the gimi'ral hi'lief that fish are much 
moio abiind.uit on tlie West coast than on the 
East coast, and ofions up possibilities for large 
fishery developments on the Fast Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 
and fish manure 

Rural Pisciculturp —As a result of the 
rCGoinmcndatiori ot the Iloyal Commission 
on Agriculture that all praidaial measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby impioviug his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots m the stoikiiig 
of village ponds whuh number over 106,050 in 
the Ih-esidency Tho work tliough begun in 
July 1930, has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for piscicultural operations 
and 45 wells and 1 pond were stocked. 

Welfare Work. — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
IS the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
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Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- Two industrial societies were started one 
meni has always recognised the duty otspreaamg at Blangad and the other at PaUpatty on the 
among them education and the habits of thrift, West Coast in 1927 with the object of wearing 
temperance and co-operation. The work has the fishermen gradually from the influence ot 
been specially successful on the West Coast middlemen capitalists. The Government sanc- 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies tioned a loan of Rs. 1,500 eai.h to the two societies 
in 1030-31 was 73. for purchasing boats, nets and other accessories 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- for fishing purposes. They are working since 
tion among flsherfolk and to renew and stimu- 1927 with varying degrees of success, 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 

has been recognised by Government for some To promote the education of fishermen a 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- training institution was opened in the middle 
ed that ail oo-operative work among fishermen of 1918 at Calicut to tram teachers to work in 
both on the West and East Coasts m the Presi- elementary schools for the flsherfolk The 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depirt- pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
meat and that, on the analogy of the system with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
in vogue in the Labour D^pirtmont, the staff at Taniir and Chaliyam. They are given 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Societies should practical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
work under the Fisheries Department, the been purchased for the, purpose. In some 
Co-operative supplying trami'd Inspectors and places the villagers themselves started the 
auditing the books of the societies The schools and then handed over to the Depart- 
Governraent partially accepted the recommenda- ments. In other places schools were opened 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 by the Department at the request of the 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive fishermen Local men are appointed as honorary 
work among fishermen under the department. manager of schools. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing value of this extensive deltaic Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
region lies priraanly in the enormous area occu- K. O. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
pled by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jheels, trawl potenti^ities of the head of the Boy of 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Gfolden 
tanks. These swarm with flrfi and, as the Hindu Croton being employed for the purpose. The 
population are free to a iarge extent from the results showed that there are extensive area 
aversion to a flsh-diet which is widely preva- suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
lent among the better castes in the south, large quantities of high class fish. Much atteo- 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and tton was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
population and not less than HO per cent, of marine fauna, the results being published in 
the people consume fish as a regular item of the Becords and Memoirs of the Indian Museum, 
diet. It IS calculated that I’G per cent, of the For various reasons, the chief perhaps bemg 

population is engaged in fishing and its connect- the hostility of vested Interests, the lack of 

ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in tiie cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
Presidency, Rajshahl, and Dacca Divisions, ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
044.000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, tender, the expenment was financially a failure 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not and was dropped. With ever-increasing d<^- 
oonsidered an honourable profession. As a mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
fresh- water fisherman tlie Bengali is. most in- rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
genions, his traps and other devices exceedingly steam- trawling are now much more, steam - 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
— BO eager is he for immediate profit, however diatc future. The trade Is a difficult one to 

meagre this may be. The greatest inland organize and without a rare combination oi 

fishery la that of the hilsa (CZupea tZis/ia) which teclmical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
annually migrates from tiie sea in Innumerable and comprehecsive organization the danger 
miUtitudeb to seek spawning grounds far up the run by the investing public wjlU be considerable 
branches of the Gauges and the other great Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
the roliu {Labeo rohUa ) and the katla [Caila and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
eatia), mrigeia (Ctmfuan nsfgef(i); prawns and which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the Fishery Department wa^ abolished under 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread] retrenchment in 1923. There is no immediate 
tliroughout the Sunderbans, the bekti {LaU prospect of reconstitution of the Department. 
ealenfer) and the mullets are the mmt In Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fish the of the Department of Industries, 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 

fishes {Polynemua,) pomfrets. The sea-fisheries Bengal l^isheries Department has of necessity 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of a more limited scope for its activities than in 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
local importance, having no sea craft eave minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
•atamarans of inferior de^n and oonstmetion. | ral conditions lead ns to suppoie that any 
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can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish bye-uroducte. Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
ojieratively. This is necessarily evtremelv s*ow 
work, but a tiemnning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-oi)crative soeieties 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 


Whereas Bengal's fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those ot 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a filshing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
xea- fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
luetiiods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of bye- products. 

The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of "Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery Investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bougiit for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay, The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trjiwler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a j 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met’bv 
Bales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since be m installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rap d 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a ctmnue 
IS needed in the medisevai conditions uik er 
which the local fish market is eon duett d 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particular! v the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
iMiing industry in the course of the past live 
' ears, the two latter years of which will always 
icmain an eventful date m its history This 
lirogressism a large measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
•» conservative people, and the introduction of 
reforins among them is a very gradual process, 

strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 

l.ave to be overcome. 


I to effectively serve the purpose of prop aganda. 
I The fishery wealth of Bengal is enorm oua and 
i nothing but good can come out of in tensive 
investigation and propaganda. 

Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell In the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 


No survey of the fishing industry In the 
Bombay ]*rosi<lency m recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay I'residcncy, published in 1933. 
The volume is a storehouse of information 
bearing on the rresidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 

Mr Sorley has observed that the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
siiiiply ot fish (tiseloses no signs of diminution. 
Elaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that tlic fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous in comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social st ratum. 

Mr Sorley ’8 more important recommendations 
are — 

1. The establishment of a marine aquarium 
m Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 

2. The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
! information. 

3. The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government ; and 

4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research, 

Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
referred to the value of emidoymg fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres in Jiombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
ail experiment implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frcderiik Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda The 
experiment was undertaken in co-operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of the exiieriment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Royal Indian Navy 
(then the R. I. M.) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging. The 
rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
a much fresher state than had till then been 
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possible arous(*(l the mlcrost. of tlie llslicrmon 
who realised tlie benetii to their trade of 
fast motor traiis[)r)rt to bring the fish to Bombay 
iroin the catching liehls 

Encouraged by the results, fiovernnicnt placed 
in 19‘i4 an order for the construction of two 
hiuiKhes with a local linn. 

Eishemien who till now had felt that the 
provision ot motor transport was beyoml their 
scofie are iin reasiiigly realising, after nifpiiiy 
and insjiection of the laiiin lies now running, that 
motor laumhes will play an import ant yiart 
111 their trade in the iiitiire, and their more 
extcuided use will be the basis ot anv schenie tor 
the iinpnneirient ol tlu'ir piosjieits A sjurit 
ot enterprise is already abroad among the tlsher- 
nien and some ton'Sighted individuals eneouraged 
by the au(((‘ss ot the Jlombay (iovernineiit’s 
(xpciiment are now einbarknig upon the 
pUKhase ol l.iiim lies 

A unique featme of the Bombay Government's 
llsheiies sdieiiu' is tJie ])roMsion made to tiam 
vouths ot the llshing community in the rimuing 
and inainteiiam e ol motor laumhes with the 
ultimate (d)je(t that they may c\entually be 
abl(‘ tio take (harge ot then own laumhes when- 
ever they deeidi' t o go in for these on an evt eusi\ e 
scale 'I’he benefit ol llslu'rmen is the paramount 
( onsulemtion ke])t- m flu* lojefront ol the whole 
S( lu'me, W’lmh aims at coiilining the entiie 
llshing trade to the llshing tommunity itselt 
and eliminating th(> m'ed ol cm])loymg technical 
hands who are not llsherimui by either caste oi 
vocation. 

Lastly a fisheries information bureau has 
also been s(‘t UT) 'J’lie lunef,ion oi this bureau 
will beto (ollute and supply inloriuation coniieit- 
e«l with tlie local and other Jisheiies. The 
inioimation eolleded by the buieau will be 
useful to the fishing industiy, as it will furnish 
iiiloimation not now available to them 

'J ne more important sea-fish are pomfrets 
sole aiivi sea-perchea among which are included 
the valuable w>tishee (Hetcena 8])p) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
thief source of “llsh-maws” or “ sounds ” 
largely exported from IJoinhay for eventual 
maiiutacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay llshing boats hail frtun the coast between 
bas‘-eiu and Surat. These boats are beaiiti 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
an i are capable of keeping the sea lor week*- 
together In the season they fish pnucipalh 
oh the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in tht 
mouth of the Gult of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is l:>y means of huge anchoreo 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chlel 
catolies are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and lew- fishes. The first named are dried lii 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon hues stretched between upright posts 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnauiri 
and Bajapiir make use o( another and lighter 
class ot fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seei 
( a large form of mackerel ) and allied fishes an 
jften made during tlie season from Septemhtr 
to January and later of shark and my fish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 


[employed For part of the fair season, when 
ashing^ IB not usuallv remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size. 

The provision of cold storage facilities in 
Bombay marks a new departure in the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and a 
sign that the Indian capitalist is develoiung 
a greater interest in fish than heretofore These 
lacilitips have been maiuly designed with a view 
to making a large supply of fish available m the 
Bombay market. 

Inland Fisheries.— Gove- inmc'nt at the bc'gin- 
nmg ol J <.)3() approved ol a sc heme for the develop- 
iiieiit ot Inland llsheiics in the Presidency A 
stall in the hi st iiistaine will be made at Bandra, 
a Subiiib ol Bombay, wheie two tanks have 
been obtamecl on loan from the Bandra Munici- 
pality for the pill poses of the cxiienmeiit. 

The cxiKoiment will be extended to other 
jiails ol the* Piesidency in the light of the ex- 
IKTH'iice gained at Bandra Government have 
saiietioiied a sum of Jls. 1 0,000 for inland fisheries 
woi k. 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi rfilefly for 
large and coarse fish sueh as soormai, shark, ravs 
and jew-flsiies In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licei sed fishermen and is 
limited to a few inontliB of the cold wcather- 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although mauy seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these pui poses and the export of such seed 
peails to China for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable flsiienes exist in the 
Iliver Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 
palla, which are annually leased out by 
Government for about Rs. 20,000. 

The existeiK e of small pear hsheries almost 
withiu Bombay city ilsidt, W'lll corneas a sur- 
prise to many The fisheries dot Bombay (hty 
se.xtace c)ii its ‘^(>lltll-w'esle^li and nortli-east ern 
sides Apait from these tw'O sites, pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be iound at Thaua, a suburb 
ol Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various iilaees in the Kolaba district, lacing 
Bombay ou the eastern side of the harbour 
The south-western site m Bombay City when* 
pearl llsheiies have beem rec'eiitly diseovcTcd 
is situated m blocks Nos. ,‘i to 7 of the Back 
Bay retlamatiou stheme. Pearl beds are also 
found in tlie Karachi harbour These pearls 
aie produced by the window pane oyster, but 
the pearls, apart from being limited in numbers, 
are of nidiffcrciit quality. 

The revenue derived from the various peail 
flsheiies is mi*agrc. 'I’hcy are not leased out 
regiiUrly every year, but only wdieii a sufficient 
number ol pcail oysters subsist on the beds, 

Bombay l^rcsideney’s resources in respect 
of edible oysters uie very limited. There are 
lew places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
particularly certain areas in Sind and some sites 
in the Batnagiri and Kanara districts. The 
best oyst<‘rs by far are derived from the Sind 
oyster beds Oysters found elsewhere in tlie 
Presidency are generally small and undersized. 
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In the GuJf of Outch two pearl fisheries 
exiet, one fur the true pearl oyster, the other 
lor the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnawr, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 

Burma 

Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countries (ohictly 
Irom Straits Settlements) was lakhs in 

1034-35 The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
(?f the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
light and for conceding the enjoyment of it to 
tlie people subject to curtain rcbtnctious for the 
conservation of the fish. 

Revenue. — The economic value of an> 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
lie gauged b v the revenue it yields . The fisheries 
Yielded a substantial revenue (about 41 41 
lakhs per annum during the last deccnnium) 
and therefore they arc one of the most important 
sources of national wealth The demand de- 1 
rimed to sixty per rent of this amount m the year 
11)34 3r> owing to trade and economic depression 
Some ojien lakes, jiools ol water and small 
rivus arc classed as leascable fisheries and arc 
leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods varying 
Irom one to live years. 'I'hc total number of lease- 
able fisheries iii the province 18 3,4% of which 
1,070 he in the Irrawaddy BiviMon, and (>07 in 
Maubin — one of the live districts in that division 


The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J Horiicll. formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda tenitory 
in Kathiawar. 


The Delta consists of a senes of saue(>r-shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north- 
east and west , m tlic hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into sjiawn, and w'lth the 
Hoods which OYerfiow the embankment during 
October the young try come down-countr> liom 
Upper Burma. 

Licenses for fishing in all ojicn fisheries arc 
issued annually to persons who pay the j>rc- 
sciibed tees lor the specified (.lasses of fishing 
implements. 'J'he greatest revenue Irom Ik onsc's 
comes from Mergui liLstnct where not only is 
the Pearl industry carried on, but leases f(^r 
collecting gieen snails and sea slugs aic issued. 

'J’he principal kinds of fish caught in nc’ts on 
the sea-coast are (1) Kakkiiyau, (ii) JYathabaimg, 
(3) Ivathahmyin and (4) Kabalii 'J’hese au* 
generally made into salt fish 'The creek and li esh 
water fish from llsheru's are generally vqaJchu, 
nqauan and wjaqyi Most ot tlann are sold 
flesh, but some are converted into salt li'-li 
'i'he fish caught in the rivers are gciu'rally 
nqathalauk, ^iqagyin and Nqamyinym. Kaka 
launq and Ngaponna which aie found in smuJl 
quantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
dance III the Jlangoon markid. 


The Punjab. 


Duiing the year 1934-35 theio w’us no maiked i Public Health, Punj.ib The biggest fish caught 
I li.inge in the ojieiations of the FisheiK's Jhandi in tb( P*eas Ri\ei in JY^.uii’ia (lining the je.ir was 
ol the Agiidiltiiial Department The a( tivil le'^ ‘ a JMahssn ol 49 lbs m weight 
of the Fishing S(‘etiou w( le limited mainly to the | 
issue of lieences and the (liseoiuagement of ' 


jioaclung The nuiiibei of hsluiig Ii(ens(‘s issiu d 1 
lose fioni 7,192 in the picv^joiis \'eai to 7,.544 ' 
dining the yeai 19.J4-3'> 

The eatelK's of tlic fislicrmen W'(‘ie gimeiallY 
below av(‘iag(* i‘X(e|)t iii the Iv.nigbi Distint 
wlieie they were s.»tista(t(>r\ on the whole 


'I'he tiout fislimg on the B(“as ami its tiibii- 
tanes in Ivnl.i a|)p(ais to bi imi (‘Using in 
popul.iiitY 'I'yyo liuiidied .ind twehi 'liout 
Angling li<(‘ns(‘8 W'(i(‘ issued in K iilu tioiil, 
w.di'is as .ig.imst I ‘>4 in the ]>i( \ imis year 'I’be 
iiY'ci.s lemami'd toll (lining most ol tlK'lblnng 
season and lb( Aiigleis .satisfied with lliespejt 
tiny got \s oMi.il the inorlalPN .imoiig 


Weatliei (‘ondilions were not tavfiniable and j Kaiiibow ova takini from the tl^hintlK* Hat- 


Yvinter lains wcie late and dctii lent Heavy 
mortality a l ong fish 111 the beli and bohaii 
streams in the Jlaualpnidi Distiiet yvIikIi 
occurred on 25th June 1934, adYcrsely afieded 
the fishing in those waters in subsequent months 
\n analysis of the water showed that the 
discharge from the Murree Bn'weiy and Sewage 
tiom Jlawalpindi weie the inaib (..iiisc of this 
moitality Etfoits were made to adopt remi'dial 
ine.isures in consultation with the Director of 


( bei v was highei th.in m the case ot JtioYvn 
'Tiout The (aiisc IS still iimfi 1 inve.st jg.it.ion 
‘ Fin-iot’ (lis(*ase again bioke onl among tb(‘ 
Kainbow tiout in thi‘ Hatdu'ryin .lime, FIJI 
'I’he eaip .it Chhenawam did not spawn diiniig 
tlie sjiawniii" season 1934 Laivnid.il lisli .ik 
tloiuishing 'I'he v spawned at the (.'libeiiawMii 
fai in and in the liotanKal Expeiimental t.tnks 
at i.Yallpm and w>^r(‘ sn])plied diiniig tin* yeai 
toanumbei ol ( (‘litres loi the (.ontrol ol iiial,ina 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the 
Department of Agriculture and with the help 
of two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer tramed in Japan and Amenta the 
Department has already acconiphshed .» 
notable amount of development work and a 
‘'ehenie for further (Icvelopineiit is being 
w'orked out Special attention hag been given 
to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, : 
to the establishment of co-operative societies , 


among the H.^hing community and to the in- 
troduction of unproved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful woik has been 
done t)V one of the officers in eliieiilating the 
hfe-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawms. Imprn\ed method*, of curing fish 
are being introduced. A told .storage plant 
will shortly be credi'd in 'Trnandrum loi tiiez- 
ing and iireserving tish Special Schools have 
been opened for the ediitatioii ot fisher lads. 
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The Forests 


Even in the earliest davs ot the British occu- 
f»ation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the ph 3 r 8 ical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1866 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a dMnite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 

progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from I860 onwards forest organi- 

zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difflcuitles, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of tne agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
In some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in T^ord 
Dalhousle's memorable enunciation of 1866, 
there Is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply Justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property ot 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. —More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (Including 
the Shan States) Is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefuliv 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
ciassed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothingmore than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on Slst March 
1930 was 249.710 square miles or 22*6 of the 


total area. This was classed as follows : Ileser- 
ved 107,753 ; Protected 6,263 , IJnclassed State 
136,694. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished;— 

fl) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Bajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
Important tree being the babul or kika^ 
(Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, In which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas In the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests. — These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an tract, and the moisture parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Ehasia pine (Ptnus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrui deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine(Ptnutearcefsu); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(6) Littoral forests.— These occur on the 
s(>a coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhizaphoreae), Behind the mangrovp 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “sundri** (HerUiera 
jomeg). 
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Forest Policy. — The general policy ol the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1804 by the classification 
ol the areas under the control of the Depart* 
ment into four broad classes, namely: — 

(а) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 

(б) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great Importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — ^These are not " forests ** 
In the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed bv the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out In the 
Department of Education, Health and Lande; 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
aud IS the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department lor his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
Junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
<hvlded into a number of beats or protective 
< barges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
y Foresters. 


Non-territorial changes. — ^Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 

The Forest Service.— ‘The Forest Service 
camprises three branches: — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector- General of Forests, 
Uhiel Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service. The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
tlie Indian Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 
1928 

(а) by nomination in England in accordance 

with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council. 

(б) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor-General in Council 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(d) by the promotion on the rccommenda- 

j tion of local Governments of members 

j of the Provincial Forest Services; 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 

officer belonging to a branch of Go- 
vernment Service in India other than 
Provincial Forest Service. 

Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct aT)point- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisatlon 
of the Indian Forest Service. 

In Bombay and Burma, where. Forest is a 
transferred subject new services called the 
Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 
have been created to take the place of the 
Indian Forest Service. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service — This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired. The future strength is not 
expected to remain at more than three i e. 
(one each in Bombay, Madras and Punjab). 

(3) The Provincial Service. — Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualifled to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920. 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservators has been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
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Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tl3n upto ?5per cent. of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Secretary of State for India. These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, their 
recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments. A certain number of posts in the 
service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Hangers. Owing to the establish- 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to e xist from 1 928. The I . F . S College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct. 1932 as a result 
of the stoppage of recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Bangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,600). The Rangers are at 
present trained at three different centres — 
the Forest (College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912, respectively The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Banger 
is carried out in various local forest schooP 
and training classes. 

Research —For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilraot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, ot a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative control of the fnspeotor-General 
of Forests who is also the President. There 
are five main branches of research, nainelj 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer. 
The Timber Testing expert Is engaged tem- 
liorarlly on short term contract. Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified. The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subjects in Europe 
and America. 

As a result of Mr. R. S Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
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Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports siiow 
that the value of the experimental work done In 
them lb daily exemplified by the uneeding 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
not onlv In India but elsewhere in tho world. 
The offioers in charge of this bran cb received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
Che staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests Unfortunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 
stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
investigation. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce Is divid- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that IS timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grats, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral product etc , 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all "oiirees averages about 360 million 
cubic feet This was undertaken a few years 
ago at the initiation and dc'velopmcnt of certain 
iaige exploitation schemes, esjiecially m Madras, 
which bad indifferent success. It was hoped in 
Madras bv utilising modem American methods 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilities of satisfying markets. 
The jiiovincial Government after tins experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for exti action of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods. American 
logging machinery was purthased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of tlic 
work. Owing, however, to the w'lde-sprcad 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber had to be suspended. Elsewhere in 
India a great part of the trade in timber lies in 
the hands of contractors who are regarded as on 
the whole trustworthy if sufficient control over 
their operations Is mamtained. 

Forest Industries.— The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully 
recognized. 
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It accurate estimaieti were available for India, 
they would no doubt show that apart from the 
jungle population which is directly dependent 
on the forests and the large numbers of wood- 
cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and 
others working in and near them, employment 
on an enormous scale is provided to persons 
engaged working up the raw products. Among 1 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheel-wrlghts, eoopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed In British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 


Financial BesuUs.— The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years has been steady. Gioss revenue 
amounts to some Bs 6 crores a vear. Surplus 
revenue amounts to upwards of 40 per cent of 
gross I e venue. Most of the provinces show a 
steady inciease of surplus 

Agencies. — An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber. Indian timbermarketing 
in England (especially Andaman timbers) is now 
done under the lircction of a Timber Adviser 
who is attached to the Office of tlie High Com- 
missioner for India This trade has not yet 
been raised to a satisfactory level, because, 
according to the official explanation, **the 
intense conservatism in English timber trade 
and the difficulty of obtaining a footing for 
little known ti ubers have combined to make 
satisfactory sales very difficult”. 

Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 
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(Annual £000). 


Timblk 

Teak 

(£ per ton) 

Deal and Pine 
(£ per ton) 

Other Timbers 
Railway Sleepers . . 


British Empire 
By land 

Manufactitrks 

Tea Cliest . . . . 

Wood Pulp . . 

Matches 

Other Manufac- 
tures (flr) 


1904-14 

454 

( 10 ) 

30 , 

484 

6fi% 


1028-29 

j 1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

j 1932-33 

j 1933-34 

1 19 14-35 

1,137 

1,149 

916 

458 

334 

1 

1 61 31 

' (H l>er 

1 

90 41 

1 ton) 

(21) 

(21) 

(21) 

(18) 

(17)' 

(229) 

(210) 

43 

58 

! 37 

21 

26 

20 91 

18.64 

1,180 

1,207 

953 

479 

360 

82.22 

1.09 05 

67% 

69% 

68% 

69% 

75% 

75% 

74% 

15 

8 

11 

12 

13 

1 

13 

1 22 

15 

8 

11 

— -12J 

13 

13 

1.22 


25 
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IMPORTS. 


(Annual £000) 



194-14 I 

j 1928-29 

1 1929-30 ' 

1930-31 1 

1931-32 1 

1 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Timber. 

Teak . . . . . • 

302 

135 

124 

113 

109 

54 

11 03 

7 93 

(£ per ton) 

(6) 

(11) 

(11) 

(10) I 

(9) 

(^) 

(R T)er 
(96) 

ton) 

(93) 

Deal and Pine 

118(a) 

65 

80 

48 

34 

32 

533 

720 

(£ per ton) 

(M 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(6) 

(5) 

(R per 
(64) 

ton) 

(65) 

Other Timbers (c) . 

178 

222 

360 

3.59 

210 

(169) 

21 51 

17 15 

Railway Sleepers . . 

299 

8 


• 






897 "1 

'~43(r^ 1 

r 664 

rT2o' 1 

! .^53“' “ 


'37 87'! 

.^8“ 

Rritish Empire . 

30%(e) 

17% 

12%l 7% 

: 11% 

12”'" 

6% 

1 6‘)„ 

Ry land . . . 1 

! 408 1 

d 

1 ^ __ 

1 it 1 

1 d 1 


d ’ 

1 d 


a 1912-14. ft — Including deal and pme, the figures for deal and pine and other timbers 

not being available separately for this voar, 
c — Excluding sleepers. d— Not available after 1924-25 (£350,000). 


(Annual £000) 



1904-14 1 

j 1928-29 

1 1929 30 

1 1930 31 

jl931 32 

j 1932 -33 

j 1933-34 

1934-35 

Manufactures. 









Tea Chests . . . 

270(e) 

497 

596 

455 

356 

356 

400 , 

52 08 

Wood Pulp . . . . 

113(tt) 

311 

337 

315 

270 

166 

203 

20 18 

Matches 

Other Manufactu- 

607 

129 

1 82 

81 

8 

4 

7 

1 

62 

res {g) 

41 

91 

137 

77 

82 

94 

1 

20 37 


931 

1,028 

1,141 

878 

666 

620 

1 . -79-^J 

_ 99 25 


tt-^1912-14. e— 1909-14. 

g — Excluding furniture, cabinetware, re-exports. 


EXPORTS, 
Annual £000) 



1904-14 1 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Lac 

1,843 

6,483 

5,226 

2,361 

1 ,380 

932 

1,848 

3,29,96 

(£ per ton) 

(ioo) 

(174) 

(156) 

(86) 

(69) 

(46) 

(61) 

('«) 

Rubber 


1,499 

1,342 

973 

334 

66 

234 

65 89 

Myrobalans . . 

364 

659(a) 

6H(a) 

,593(a) 

499(a) 

434(a) 

444(a) 

61..51(a) 

Sandalwood .. . 

82 

323(6) 

298(ft) 

185(ft) 

233(ft) 

106(ft) 

163(ft) 

17.80(6) 

Cardamoms . . . . 

26 

1.54 

197 

169 

93 

109 

1.59 

15 31 

Cutch 

76 

70 

66 

68 

31 

23 

28 

4 77* 

Rosin 

— 

32 

44 

12 

14 

20 

8 

1 30 

a — Includes extract. 

ft — includes oil. 


Includes gambles. 



IMPORTS. 


(Annual £000) 




1904-14 

1928-29 

1929-3o| 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 j 

1934-35 

Rosin . . 
Turpentine 

and 

41 

28 

37 

1 1 
1 


12 

25 1 

j 4.49 

Substitute . . 

• • 

29 

19 

22 

1 

0 

§J 

0 

1 1.48 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. — The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Eadio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office m Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on hve 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles The service 
was inaugurated by flis Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when llis Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty's 
reply was received a few minutes later. 

It is noteworthy tliat the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies The Eastern 
Telegraph Co , which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
New Imperial and International Communications 
Ltd 

For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India were practically 
closed down and jilueed m charge of “ Care and 
Maintenance ” parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Iladio, which always maintained official com- 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jutogh lladio, which 
ii'ceives British Official Wireless scut out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter's Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspapers The stations at Delhi and AUalia- 
bad have now b *cn equipped w'lth apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronaut 1 c. 1 l 
wireless stations and they are used as such 
New wireless stations for aeronautical purposes 
have been erected at Jodlipur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya. The wireless installations at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes are under 
construction at Chittagong, Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein. 

The coast stations, however, have been main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
Interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the not weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods. 


For many years the Bombay station known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continu(‘ 
to increase in number, and total many thoiis.mds 
per annum Official telegrams are exchanged 
with the British Naval station at Matara (Ceylon) 
via Bombay Radio Regular services are also 
maintained between Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang and between 
Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio traffic is 
passed between Madras and Colombo when 
the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations arc 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. In March 1931, telephonic com- 
munication between Bombay and London 
was established for the first time. The 
conversations were initiated from the s s. Belgen- 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
junction with the International Marine Radio 
Company. 

Safety at Sea — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during recent years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine thoir position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marcony 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shiiiplng approaching Bombay 
harbour. All Ships equipped with wireless diret - 
tion finders will now be able to obtain exact 
knowledge of tlieir whereabouts at a distance of 
150 miles from the cxiast. Tlic beacon is an 
experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
others along the coast of India Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea An elabortile sy'^lcni of ladio sc'Cmccmii 
(oniieitiou with ('i\il aviation has be(Mi 
developicl 

Broadcasting — For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole ot India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner m which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for tlie programmes. Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which tiie 
broadcasts would have been impos^ble. 
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After negotiations extending over several [ inconveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was ! at the time when the station was erected it 
granted a license to establish broadcasting i was believed to be the best length of medium- 
services upon lines similar to those of the British ■ wave for transmishions in India. It was there - 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting | fore appropriated for the first high power station 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta to be built. Provision was" made for its 
the services at tlie former iieing inaugurated , alteiation if a eliange were later found to bo 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and desirable 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 

later. These stations had eaeii an aerial input / (xovernment of India decided to appoint 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO director of Broadcasting in India and 111 their 
stations in London, of which they are practically f'carch tm the best poison tor this uppointrneiit 
duplicates. The programmes were so arranged •''<^cur<*d liom the Biitish Broadcasting (-orjiora- 
that both Indian and European music were Mi Jnonel Eiidden, who took up his duties 
broadcast dally and the news bulletins and ®»d was largidy instrumental in tlic 

market and weather reports were read in two initial 01 ganizat 1011 ot the new Delhi station. 

aiir-uage,. Government, in announcing determination 


Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength ' 
of 350 9 metres, and Calcutta on 370 4 and 49 10 
metres Reception in eitlicr of these cities, and for 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
jiossible on crystal sets, of winch a very large l 
number have been sold. Valve sets are necessary' 
for those living turtlicr afleld, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, tlie 
sales have not reached expectation One of 
the greatest difficulties in India is the maintenance 
oi battel les, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are employed 

Indian State Broadcasting Service.— 

Q’he Indian Broadcasting Company was wound 
up in 1930 and its operations have sinc(‘ 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
m the Industrii's and Labour Department 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-oflicial public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council m charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon Sir Erank No\ce) 
and upon it sit at the present tune Messrs 
N. B Macbeth und JM. M Durnasia, 
Bombay ; H H llcylaiids and K. C Neogy, 
ML A , Calc.iitta , M 11 Coburn, Einanc.ial 
Adviser to Governriient in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs J)e])artment and B Rama Rao, .Toint 
Secretary to Government in the Industries 
and Labour Dept. 

Government, availing thcmsidves of an 
iiuprovciiicnt in tlicii tinancial londition, in 
1934-35 dec idl'd ujion a laige develojnnent ol 
their broadcisting serMcc and allocated sub- 
stantial funds for tlic purpose A speiial 
inducement tor tin* expansion ot broadcisling 
Mas the constant growth of revenue tiom 
Customs duties on impoits of wireless mateiial 
Tills showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
on the pait of the public foi further broadcisting 
services and on the other hand a piosjH'ct oi 
substantial profits to Govcrnnicnt through the 
inciease ot impoits of wnrelcss apparatus 

The first important development oidered bv 
Government was the opening of a higli-pow^i'i 
mediiiin-w'ave broade ist mg station at Delhi 
Tins station was aetiially ojiened on 1st January 
DHfi Its wavi' length is 240 130 meties 
(VUD, 882 ki/s). The length is somewhat 


to open a laige broacicisting station in Delhi, 
mtiinat/C'd that they proposed to follow' this by 
the instalhtioii ot moih'ni liigh-powei trans- 
mission equipments in plac'e ot the existing 
plants m Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
■^lmllar modern station w'ould be opened in 
Madras The thoiongh invi'stigation of general 
tiroad casting problems throughout Jndia wliieh 
lollowed the ariival ot Mr Kii'lden led to a 
tevision ot these plans Mi Fii'ldeii quickly 
became conscious of tlu' need foi highly export 
technical advicc' and through his instriiincntality 
tlie British Bioadcasting C<)r])oration lent 
India in the I'aily montlis of 1 030 the services of 
tlieir Chief Technical ad visi'i, Mr H. Ji. Xiike. 

Mr Kiikc toured c'xtcnsivcly in India. His 
report was not jinhlishcd w'Ik'ii this iiKoiint of 
the sitiution was wntti'ii, hut sevi'ial ol his 
lecoiumendatJons were pt'imitted to become 
known. It ajipoars that lu' is against, the 
('iihancoment ot the power of the* Bombay 
and Calcutta stations, on tbc' ground that oi tlii' 
mcreascMl rccejitioii imliiis whnh would thi'ieliy 
b(* ( n'atccl half w'oiild Ix' ovci t,h(' si'ti and flu, 
grc'atcr jiait ot th(‘ icmaiiulcr ovci coiinti v whic It 
IS vciy sparsc'ly pojmlati'd Hi' also hc'ld that 
it would hi' unfair to devote time and money 
to tlie develo June lit ot tiiese two stations wJiile 
large iiarts oi India have no station at, all 

Ml Kirkc'c recommended the reaction of an 
I'xpi ijiiiental sljortwaM' station in Delhi and 
tlie oiganizatiou of wiieless rc'search work, 
esjM'iially in connection witii and tliiougii the 
instillment lilt y of tlie iinivc'jsil les. 

His Exieileney tlie Maiqiiess of Linlitiigow, 
immediately after taking the oath ot olhee as 
Victioy in \ew Dellii on iHtli A pul 193fi, 
pioii edi (I to di liver a liroadcast addri ss to tlie 
ITinei s and pi'Ojili' of India This ii ni.iikahli' 
innovation m jiioi ('dine is reganli d as mdn at mg 
His Exci'llenc v’s enthusiasm foi wneless and to 
poiteiid tliat lie Will show (onsiderablc iriteiest 
iTi Its (li'vc'lopinent 

Licenses. — Broadcast receiving licenses are 
issued at Head Rost Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Erontier Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, several hundred have been issued. 
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Wireless Telegraphy. 


The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 

Radio Telephone Service.—An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933 when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Huarc, the th(‘n 
Secretary of St*\tc for India, exchanged mess- 
ages as a preliminary to the opcniug of the 
service to tlie public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system wliicli has been Operated successfully 
for several years by the Indian liadio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, hut 
facllitii'S for eonv('rsat]on with other places 
were speedily ariangod, and within a month it 
was possible for pcojde in Bombay to speak to , 
the United States, Canada, Austialia, South 
Africa and many other parts of tlie world ' 


Similarly, there is a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and when the improve- 
ment of the landlines has been completed, 
nearly every imi>ortant city will be in direct 
telephonic communication with England and 
the rest of the world. 

Many technical problems are Involved in the 
perfection of the Indla-England wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all i)arts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
“ tapped ” with the greatest ease, hut later 
“ secrecy gear ” was installed 

Any private teleydione owner can use the 
service for an overseas call. Before doing so 
however, he h.is to place a deposit with tlie 
Telegraph A u ihoniies . 

The charge for a 3 minutes’ conversation to 
(a) places in England, Scotland and Wales is 
lib 80 ; (fo) Northern Ireland (Dublin) and the 
Jslc of Man, Us. 84. Eacli additional minute’s 
conversation to places under (a) will cost 
Bs 26-11 and to (&) Rs. 28. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


in British India If a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, It is always advisable to prove tne will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular It has to be officially translated iuto 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the wilL All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immo\able properties arc 
usually assessed at 16} years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate duty Is payable ; 
up to Rs. 9,000 in excess of first Rs. 1,000 the 
duty is at 2%, between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 50,000 the duty payable is at S % and 
between Rs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Bs. 1,00,000 the duty 
payable is 5%. In determ luiag the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted: 

1 . Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2 The amount of funeral expenses. 

*3 Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
13 ordered to be granted. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times y which came into existence 
only five yeais later in 1785; but then the 
eriod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
avhig commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald^ followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier^ a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may bo said to have 
foUowed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hwky’s Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its^bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Uarkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazelle of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, fiour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Bast, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this Journal was altered to The English’- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1880. 

From Its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities , who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
nows of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1701 to 1709 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who In 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings' place, be was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentmck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which wjre not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bontlnck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what IS called the emancipation of the press 
m India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India, The Bombay Gazette, 
founded m 170i, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionarhis Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny lie freedom had to be temporarily influence and also circulation vvas satisfactory, 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning Famous Journalists like Robert Knight, James 
passed in June 1667 on account of the license Maclean and Hnrrls Mookerjl flourished in 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to this generation. The Cioil and Military Gazette 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The paper, the first issue being dated June 22na, 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
which the press was once more free the most famous paper in Northern India 

On India passing to the Crown In 1858, an was the Mo/usstZtfs, originally published at 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which the press participated. Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the years In Simla the CtvH and Military Gazette 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native acquired and incorporated the MofiMSiltte, 
papers and the circulation of all was very small., and in 187C the office of the paper was transferred 
The number of the former did not show a great from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in to be published daily. 

INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1686 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
In Council, and the licences were Issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1836 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the parsing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 

E resent form, which had been originally enacted 
1 1870, and by the Introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There vere a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences} Act 
was passed which dealt with papers Inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the mam object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press gencrallv should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means oi 
publication ; (ii) control over putlhhers of 
newspapers; (ill) control over the Importa- 
tion into British India and the trar emission 
by the post of objectionable matter; ()v) the 
tuppresBlOD of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
wherever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation —Bv the 
autumn of 1917 the Govonmient of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account or 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a C!ommittee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Re gistration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what moditleat 10 ns were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending ; — 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the ooDClusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(5) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. C. subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested In the courts ; (e) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescril^d In Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (g) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
cion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India. — At the 

end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution **lts objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws apd their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time." Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Us. 10 nniiually. The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Ck>uncil. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published- 


Province. 

Printing 
Presses, i 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

B 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

ooks. 

In Indian 
I^anguages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras . . . . 

. , 


(a)l 838 

(a) 300 

1,034 

787 

2,610 

Bombay («i) . . 



1,099 

404 

407 

223 

2,105 

Bengal 



1,219 

234 

383 

743 

2,r>51 

United Provinces .. 



868 

227 

36(5 

316 

2,801 

Punjab 



557 

309 

270 

192 

1,780 

Burma • . 



340 

61 

171 

22 

194 

Bihar and Oiissa 



257 

46 

59 

88 

623 

Central Provinces and Berar 


(5) 196 

77 

(c) 50 

5 

120 

Assam 

. . 


73 

22 

23 


70 

North-West Frontier Prov nee 


25 i 

7 

4 

6 


AJmer-Merwara (d) . . 

.. 


35 

G 

8 

26 

89 

Coorg , . , , 

.. 


5 

2 

0 


1 

Delhi .. 

.. 


134 

48 

56 

34 

175 

Total 

1931-32 


6,640 

1,743 

2,893 

2,441 

13,132 


1930-31 


6,520 

1,708 

2,760 

2,353 

14,074 


1929-30 


6,385 

1,693 

3,057 

2,335 

13,935 


1928-29 


0,102 

1,695 

2,960 

2,556 

14,427 


1927-28 


5,919 

1,525 

2,954 

2,332 

14,815 

'Potal'! , , - 

1926-27 


5,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


1925-20 


5,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 

14,276 


1924-25 


5,3l2 

1,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 


4,909 

i,363 

2.888 

1 2,037 

13,802 


^ 1922-23 

• 

4,509 

1,282 

2,559 

1,951 

' 12.8 J4 


(a) Kelates to the Calendar year 1932. 

(b) Includes 11 Presses which are reported either closed or not workinp. 

{'!) This includes 49 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 
or comments on public news, and one periodical which is catalogued as a book. 

(d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1931. 
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Banking. 


An event, of Rreat Importance in the hlRtorv 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1021 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Proeidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1013. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result oi a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks tliemselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
Indiiw 

The Presidency Banks: — The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their busm(‘B8 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. in 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of tliat year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the sam? time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. 2n 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and tile paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
tlie direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. But, very bnefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of tlMiir shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Ileservc 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of tlie balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of toe 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India — 'Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act ol 1920 as amended 
h> the Amendment Act ot 1934 which comes 
into foice at siieli date as the Governor-General 
m Goiincil may i)V notilK'ation in the Gazette ot 
India appoint, the control of the Bank is entrusted 
to a Gcnti.il Board ot Dneetois with Local Boartls 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and such other 
places as the t^eutial Board inav determine. 
The Central Boaid of Directors shall consist 
of — 

(rt) tlie presidents, vice-presidents and the 
secretaries ot the Local Boards , 

{h) one person elceted from amongst the 
membeis by each Local Board , 

(c) a Managing Director and a Deputy 

Managing Diiector appointed by the 
Central Jtoard ; 

(d) not more than two non-offieiala, nomi- 

nated by the Govern or- General in 
Council 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
whi<*h may be constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Cential Bo.aid 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries ol tlio l.oeal Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the (5entiul Board but 
not eiititlcii to vote Deputy M.iiiaging 

Diiecloi IS entitled to \ote in the absence of the 
Managing Director. 

The Govern or- Gen oral in ('oiincil shall nomi- 
nate an otbeer ot Government to attend the 
meetings ot the tkmtial Board but he shall not 
be entitled to vote 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
provision u'as made for the inere.ise of the capital 
of the bank 'Phe cajutal ot the three Picsidency 
Banks consisted ot 3| eiorcs of rupees m shaies 
of Hs .'>00 each, fullv subscribed The additional 
caiutiil authoiisisl w'as 7^ crores in shaies of 
Rs 500 each, of wliieli Hs. 12r> b.is been (billed 
up, making the present erixiital ol the Bank 
Rs Hi crores, ot which Rs 5,62,50,000 has 
been paid up The Reseivc Fund of tlie Bank 
is Rs 5,47,50,000 and the Bahmce Sheet of 31st 
December 1935 showed the deposits at 
Rs 79,09,16,810, and Cash Rs 19,r»8,(}4,4 14 
with a iM.TCcntage of cash to liabilities of 2 1 70 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of India — 

The Bank has entered into an agiecment with 
the Reserve Bank of India winch will lemain in 
forcetoi 15 years and thoieaftcr until terminated 
alter five years’ notice on either aide Pi o vi- 
sions contained in the agree incnt betw^een the 
Imperial Bunk of India and the Reseive Bank 
of India are , — 
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The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
agent of the Beserve Bank of India at all places 
in British India where there is a branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India which was m existence 
at the commencement of the Beserve Bank of 
India Act 1934, and there is no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Beserve Bank of 
India. 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Beserve Bank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a44um which shall be for the first ten years 
during which this agreement is in force a commis- 
sion c-alculated at 1/16 per cent on the first 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent, on tlie lemaintler 
of the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt with annually on account of Government 
As for the remaining five years the lomuneration 


to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Itank of India of branches not less in 
number than those existing at the commencement 
of the Beserve Bank of India Act, the 
Beserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments — 

(a) during the first five years of this agree- 

ment Bs 9 lacs i)er annum ; 

(b) dui mg the next five years of the agreement 

Bs 6 lacs per annum ; and 

(c) during the next five years of the agree- 

ment Bs. 4 lacs pci annum. 


Tbr Directorate. 

Managing Director .. . .. Sir William Lamond, Bt. 

Dy. Managing Director .. .. . .. . B 1* Stocker, Esq 


Presidents^ Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards, 


Calcutta— 

J Beid Kay, Esq. . . 
W Hunter, Esq 
B A. C. JJieyiUe, Esq. 


President 

Vicc-l*rcsident 

Secretary. 


Bombay — 

Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, Kt , c i E 

E C Held, Esq , M o 

A. McCulloch, Esq 


President/. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 


Madras — 

Sir William Wright, Kt , o B.E , \ D 
S V. Bamaswamy Mudaliar, Esq 
E A Kuttall, Esq 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 


Nominated by Governmerd 

Sir Bajcndra Nath Mokerjee, K c.l w , K r \ o , Calcutta. 

Elected undei Section 28, (i), (ii), ot the Act 1>> the Local Boards 
Jadu Nath Hoy, Esq , Calcutta 
J E Macdoncll, Esej , m C , Bombay. 

C. G Alexander, Esq., Madras 

Manager in London. 

B. B. Birrcll, Esq. 


Bbarobes. 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Dadar, Bombay 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst B o a d, 
Bombay. 

Mount Boad, Madras. 

Abbottabad. 

Abohar. 

Adorn. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad 
Ahmedabad City, 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 


Allahabad. 

Cbapra. 

Alleppey. 

Chittagong. 

Ambala. 

Cooanada. 

Ainbala Oaut. 

C/Ochm 

Amraoti. 

Coimbatore. 

Amritsar. 

Colombo. 

Asansol. 

Cuddalore. 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly . 

Guddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Basseln. 

Beilury. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Gan jam) 
Bezwada. 

Dacca. 

Darbhanga 

Darjeeling. 

Debra Dun 

Delhi. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr. 

Dhanbad. 

Dhulia. 

Dlbrugarh. 

Galicnt. 

Bllore. 

Cawnpore. 

Erode. 

Ghandpur. 

Etawah. 


Farrukhabad. 

Ferozejxire. 

Fyzabad. 

Gaya 

Godhra. 

Gojra. 

(jorakhpur. 

Qnjranwala. 

Guntur 

Gwalior. 

napur (Sub-Agency) 

Hathras. 

Howrah 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 

Indore. 

.Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaigiiri. 

Jamshedpur. 
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Jhansi. 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Jullnnaur. 

Karachi 

Easur (Sub-Agency). 
Katni. 

Khamgaon. 

Khandwa. 

Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 

Masulipatam. 

Meernt. 

Montgomery. 


Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorie. 

Muttra. 

Muzaffarnagar 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Myrnenalngh. 

Xadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Nalnl Tal. 

Nanded . 

Nandyal. 

Naraingunge. 

Naslk. 

Negapatani. 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 
Nowghera. 


Okara (Sub-Agency). 
Ootacamund. 

Patna. 

Peshawar. 

Peshawar City. 
Poona. 

Poona City. 
Porbandar. 

Pumea. 

Quetta. 

Raipur. 

Rajahmundry. 

Kajkot 

Rampur. 

Rangoon. 

Rawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

{ Salem. 

I Sargodha. 

I Secunderabad. 
Shillong. 


Sholapur. 

Slalkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir.) 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Tollicherry. 

Tinnevelly. 

Tinipur. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorln. 

UjJaln. 

Vellore. 

Vlzagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


Tn Scliedulc 1, Part 1, of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1920 as amended by the 
amendment Act of 1 934, the various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and in Part 2 it is expressly 
provided that the Bank shall not transact any 
kind of banking business otlier than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are 

(1 ) Advancing money upon the security of — 

(a) Stocks, etc., in which a trustee is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and shares of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

(ft) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 
ways, iiotifiGfl by the Governor- 
General-in- Council 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, by, or on behalt of, a 
district or municiiial itoard or under 
the J uthority of any State in India 

(rf) Debentures of eompanics with limited 
liability rcgisteied in India or else- 
wheic. 

(e) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank. 

(/) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advances. 

(j 7 ) Aceejited Bills of Exchange or Pro- 
Notes. 

(ft) Fully paid shares of Companies with 
limited liability or immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral security wheie 
the original security is one of those 
specified in ‘ a ’ to ‘ f ’ and, if aiitho- 
• riscd by the (Central Board, in ‘ g ’ 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Gevem- 
ment, advancing money to Gouits of Wards 
upon secuiity ot estates in their eliaigc tor the 
pel lod not exceeding nine months in the case of 
advances relating to the financing of seasonal 
agricultural operations or six months m uthei 
eases. 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and other nego 
liable securities. 


(4) Investing the Bank’s funds in the secur- 
ities referred to in (1) a, ft, c and d 

(5) Making, issuing and circulating of bank 
post-bills and letters of credit to ordei or other- 
wise than to the bearer on demand 

(6) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits 

(8) Receiving secnmtics for safe custody. 

(9) Helling and acquiring such properties as 
may come into the Bank’s possession in satis- 
faction of claims 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
indemnity, suretyship or guarantee. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
Icttcis of credit payable out of India. 

(13) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
mouths in tlie case ot bills relating to tlie financ- 
ing of seasonal agucultural operations or si\ 
iiiontlis m otlH'T eases 

(14) Borrowing money upon security of 
assets of the Bank 

(15) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Presidency Banks , and 

(1(5) Generally, tlie doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign exchange 
busmess. 

The princijial restrictions placed on the Imsi- 
ncss of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows — 

(1 ) It sliall not make any loan or advance — 
(fl) For a longer period tlian six montlis 

except as provided in clauses 2 and 
1 3 above ; 

(ft) upon the security of stock or shares 
of the Bank , 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
J*art 1 (Couits of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro 
perty or documents of title thereot. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several respon- 
sibilities of atleast two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other m general partnership 



The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 3 1st December 1935 was as follows ; 
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Carried forward . . ! ! -Carried forward 



The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 31st December 1935 was as follows — continued. 



In hand and with the 

Reserve Bank of India . 19,42,28,012 11 
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Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various period 
daring the last 40 years or so : — 

In Ldkht of rupeei. 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 


— 

of 

of 

of 

I Total 


of 

of 

of 

Total. 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 


30th June 










1881 . . 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1913 . . 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . . 

829 

82 

39 

450 

1914 . . 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1896 , . 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

j 716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

664 

549 

213 

1426 

1911 . . 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

786 

1912 .. 

210 

165 

76 

440 

1020 .. 

801 

663 

170 

1634 






26th Jan. 










1921. 

364 

206 

138 

708 


80th June 1921 
„ W22 

o 1923 

„ 1924 

„ 1925 

„ 1926 

„ 1927 

„ 1928 

1929 
„ 1930 

1931 
„ 1932 

„ 1933 

„ 1934 


Imperial Bank. 


2,220 

1,672 

1,256 

2,208 

2,252 

3,254 

1,004 

790 
2,074 
l,S9i 
1,596 
1,908 

582 

791 


J9 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Goveromeni. deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Beserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below 

In Lakhiof Rupees. 



- 


1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

1 Proportion of 
Government 

1 deposits to 

1 1, 2, 8 A 4. 

Ist December 
1901 


360 

168 

340 

1463 

14*3 percent. 

1906 



360 

213 

307 

2746 

8*3 ;; 

1907 



860 

279 

336 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1008 



360 

294 

826 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1909 



360 

309 

307 

8265 

7*4 „ 

1910 



360 

318 

839 

8234 

9*7 

1911 



360 

331 

438 

3419 

9-6 „ 

1912 



375 

340 

426 

3578 

9*0 „ 

1918 



376 

861 

687 

3644 

11’8 „ 

1914 



875 

370 

561 

4002 

10*5 

1916 



376 

886 

487 

3860 

9*6 „ 

1916 



875 

369 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 



875 

858 

771 

6771 

9* 3 

1918 



375 

363 

864 

6097 

12*9 

1919 



376 

840 

772 

7226 

8*8 

1920 



375 

866 

001 

7726 

9*6 

80th June (Imperial 
Bank). 

1921 

647 

876 

2220 

7016 

1 

21 8 „ 

1922 



562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18-6 „ 

1923 



662 

411 

1256 

7047 

' 18*6 „ 

1924 



662 

435 

2208 

7662 

20*2 „ 

1925 



562 

457 

2262 

! 7588 

20*7 „ 

1926 



662 

477 

3264 

7630 

27*4 „ 

1927 



662 

492 

1004 

7317 

10*6 „ 

1928 



662 

607 

796 

7331 

8*6 

1929 



662 

617 

2074 

! 7233 

19*9 „ 

1980 



562 

527 

1391 

7003 

14-6 „ 

1931 



562 

537 

1596 

6615 

17*1 „ 

1932 



562 

642 

1908 

1 6146 

20*8 „ 

1983 



662 

520 

682 

7423 

6*4 „ 

1934 



662 

527 

791 

7483 

1 8*4 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank — 

In Ldkht of Rupeeg, 

Bank of Bnnoai. 


- 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1st December 

1900 

200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

11 per cent. 

1906 

200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 „ 

1906 

200 

150 

160 

1605 

628 

149 

12 „ 

1907 

200 

157 

187 

1673 

460 

279 

12 

1908 

200 

165 

178 

1675 

607 

349 

13 „ 

1909 

200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

1910 

200 

176 

198 

1609 

514 

868 

14 

1911 

200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

14 

1912 

200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 „ 

1918 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

14 

1914 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 

1915 

200 

•204 

266 

1978 

785 

798 

16 

1916 

200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 

200 

t221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 „ 

1918 

200 

n89 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 

200 

t200 

405 

3264 

997 

864 

17 

1920 

200 

t210 

434 

3398 

1221 

910 

m 


* Includes Be. 68 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments. 

t »» ff „ ff ,f 
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BANK 09 Bombay. 


— 

Capital. 

Beseive. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per cent. 

1006 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 .. 

1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

33 

1900 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 „ 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 „ 

1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 „ 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1015 

477 

232 

14 

1914 



100 

110 

183 1 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

1916 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 



100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

16 „ 

1917 



100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

17i 

1018 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

ISi „ 

1019 



100 

110 

262 

2756 

928 

315 

m M 

1020 



100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 „ 


Bane ob Madras. 


1900 


60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 

per cent. 

1905 

» T 

60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 


1906 

■ t r - 

60 

32 

54 

355 

161 

81 

10 

It 

1907 


60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1908 


60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 

»♦ 

1909 


60 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 


1910 


60 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 

it 

1911 

ir t 

60 

52 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 

»• 

1912 


75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 


1913 

.. 

76 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 


1914 


75 

76 

91 

761 

207 

134 

12 


1916 


76 

66 

86 

803 

256 1 

184 

12 

»> 

1916 

• . . . 

76 

55 

104 

960 

28ef 

161 

12 

I* 

1917 

.. 

76 

50 

87 

1020 

496 i 

94 

12 

tl 

1918 

.. 

76 

60 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 

It 

1919 


75 

45 

104 

1216 

436 

175 

12 

l> 

1920 

.. 

75 

45 

118 

1579 

505 

211 

18 

If 


Imperial Bane. 


30t,h June. 

1921 

547 

371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1652 

16 per cent. 

1922 

562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 

1923 

662 

436 

1256 

7047 

2913 

925 

16 

1924 

662 

467 

2208 

7662 

2195 

1176 

16 

1925 

562 

477 

2252 

7588 

3582 

1413 

16 

1926 

562 

492 

3254 

7530 

4503 

2188 

16 

1927 

562 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 

1928 

562 

517 

796 

7331 

1377 

2535 

16 

1929 

562 

527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2409 

16 

1930 

562 

537 

1391 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 

1931 

562 

542 

1596 

6615 

1717 

3077 

14 

1932 

562 

515 

1908 

6149 

2201 

2979 

12 

1933 

662 

520 

582 

7423 

2308 

3973 

12 

1934 

562 

527 

791 

7483 

2165 

3932 

12 „ 

1935 

562 

542 


7243 j 

1676 

1 

3783 

12 
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Reserve Bank of India. 


Reserve Bank. — Tho Reserve Bank of India 
Act was passed by the Ix)s?i8lrttive Assemblv 
and received the assent of the Governor- General 
on fith March 19*? 1 and the Bank began to 
function from 1st April 1P.'i5 From this date, 
the R^^rerve Bank took over tho management 
of tho Currency Department of the Government 
of India by the creation ol a special department 
known ns the Issue D‘'partment. The assets 
of tho Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to tho Bnnk and were combined wdth the assets 
of the Currency Department. Prom July 1st 
tho Hinking Dejiartinent was ojicned and 'he 
schoduled h.-inkt* doposited tho required jiercent- 
ago of their demand ‘ind time liahilitie«. The 
Clearingllniioe wis transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date 

The share capitpl of the Reserve Bank is 

Cl ores of Rupees in shar^^'S of Rs 100 ea<h 
fully p.iid up The Reserve Fund ot Riifiees 
live croros is piovided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Ruine 
Securities 

7’he Bink miintains share registers at it*' 
ofllei's at Bombay, Caleutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon 

Management — ^The general superintendenee 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Diroetors wliicli oxereisos all powers and does 
all acta and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank. The Board is 
composed of • — 

(fl) A Governor and two Deputv Governors 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
after consideration of the recommendations 
made by tho Board. 

Four Directors nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

(c) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the 
sliareholders on the various registers. 

(d) One Government official nominated by 
the Governor-General in Council. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Governor- 
General in Council may fix when appointing 
them, and are eligible for re-appointment 
A Local Board is constituted for each of the 
five areas. 

Business which the Bank may transact — 

The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial busmess, 
viz : — The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions ; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 00 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lac; the making of advances to the 
Governor-General in Council and to Local 
Governments repayable In each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance : the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of Indio or of a Local Government of any 
maturity or of a local authority In British India 
or of certain States in India wiiich may be 
specified. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver , for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares . for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends of any 
securities or shares , for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either In 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 

Right to ittue Bank Notes. — The sole 
right to issui' hnnk iiotcp in B]fti‘'h India 
18 vested in the Reserve Bunk snd at tht 
commeniement the Bank shall 'spiic 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Governor-General m 
Council and on and from the date of such 
transfer the Governor-General in Council shall 
not Issue any currency notes. The Issue of 
bank notes shall be conducted by the Bank in 
an Issue Department which shall be separated 
and kept wholly distinct from the inking 
Department. 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling. — ^Tho 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 5 49-64d. and not 
higher than Ish. 6 8-16d. respectively ; provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. 

Publication of the Bank Rate. — ^The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at Jrhich it is prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounts ot both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Oazzette of India. 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department. 

The full text of the Reserve Bank Act Is repo- 
duced elsewhere in the Year Book. 



ISSUE DEPARTMENT 



BANKING DEPAETMENT. 
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♦Includes Cash & Short-term Securities. 
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The Exchange Banks. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Governor — Sir Osborne A Smith, Kt , K c i.E 

Deputy Governors — Sir .Tamos B Taylor, Kt , 
r.i.E ; Captain Sir Si kander Hyat-Khaii k b.k 

Directors Nominated under Section 8 fl) (ft) — 
Sir Ho mi Mehta. Kt., Bombay ; A. A. Briiee.Esq., 
JUncfOon ; Lahi Shri Ram, Lelhi , Klian Bahadur 
\dam Hajee Mohammad Sait, Madres 

Directors Elected under Section S (I) (c) — 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., CM E., .M.B.E, 
Bombay Register. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
contment, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while contmuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with mone> 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done m London and a very 
large proportion of the financmg done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actuaily borrowed in India 
Ko information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
Ueneral of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years. 

Total Deposits of all Exohanqb Banes 

SECURED IN India. 

In Lakhe of liupeee. 


1900 




1060 

1905 


, , 


1704 

1910 




2479 

1916 


, , 


3354 

1916 




3803 

1917 




6337 

1918 

** 



6185 

1919 




7435 

1920 

1921 


•• 


7480 

7519 

1922 

1923 




7338 

6844 

1924 




7063 

1925 




7054 

1926 




7154 

1927 




6886 

J928 

1929 



•• 

711.3 

6665 

1930 

1931 

1932 




6811 

6747 

7306 

1983 




7078 


\ Director Nominated under Section 8 (1) (d ) — 
.T. W Kelly, Esq., C.I.E., Controller of the 
Ciirrcnry. 

Directors Noni mated under Section 15 (.8). — 
Sir Edward BiMithiill, Kt , Calcutta Register, 
Rai Bahadur Sir B.sdri<las Goenka, Kt., c.i.E. 
(Jalc’Jtta Register; Khan Bahdur Syed Marati 
Ah, CBE., Delhi R''5?ister ; Sir Simdar Singh 
Majithia, kpit\, Delhi Register, Do wan 
Bahadur Sir Mocherl'i Ramaohandra Rao, Kt , 
Madras Register, U. Po. Byaw, Esq., Rangoon 
Register. 


Exchange Banks* Investments. 

Turmng now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks* resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists ot 
the purchase of bills drawn against Imports 
land exports to and from India. 

The financmg of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however tor the most 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches* share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand 
Ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting In London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in tbe 
balance sheets latest available of the un- 
dernoted Banks will give some idea of this • 

LiABiriTY OF Bills of exchange re- 
DLSCOUNTFD AND .STILL CiTRllENT 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 

£ 

2,5.35,000 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 

466,000 

Hongkong and .Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

1,952,000 

Mercantile Bank of India , Ltd 

2,290,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2,167,000 

P O Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

1,452,000 

10,802,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to rs-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of tbe whole 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS 
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The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be ** clean ' 
or be accompanied by the docn meets relating 
to the goods *n respect of which they are drawn. 
Mosi of them are drawn on well-known flrmf 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in Ixindon. Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days Instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 


discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an Investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the foiiowing are 
the principal: — 

U) Proceeds of Import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans* 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(S) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereignB from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


The following Isastatementof the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets : — 

In Tiwusands of £. 


Name. 


Capltid. E«etv«. DepodU. 


American Express Co 1,200 610 3,782 4,344 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 772 235 14,955 5,905 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 

China 3,000 3,000 46,548 26,139 

Comptolr National D'Esoompte de Paris. 5,333 5,888 89,777 19,568 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 1,000 500 6,450 6,802 

Grindlay & Co 250 100 3,343 2,381 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 1,302 7,151 50,531 27,110 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd .. 16,810 8,500 400,257 261,617 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 1,060 1,076 12,974 7,942 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 3,529 3,070 44,677 26,935 

NatlonaiBankofIndia, Ltd 2,000 2,200 28,708 18,622 

National City Bank of New York . . . . 25,500 6,000 330,473 246,158 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank . . 7,586 3,818 11,924 10,729 

Netherlands Trading Society . . . . 4,831 639 32,815 14,284 

P. A O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. . . 2,594 180 7,169 6,819 

Thomas Cook Son 125 125 3,241 8,027 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd 5,882 7,497 32,860 30,412 
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Joint Stock Banks, 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1900 t&eie were few Banks of The first Important failure to take place was 
this description operating in India, and such as that of the Peop'e s Bank of India and the loss 
were then in existence were of comparatively of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
small importance and bad their business con- resulted In a very large number of other failures, 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Banki which has Bank, 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 

recent years, really bad its origin in Bombav Since those events confidence has been 
and set in with the estebllshment of the Bank largely restored. But in April 1923 the 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. Alliance Bank of Simla faUed. 'Ihe effect 
After that time there was a perfect stream of the failure of this old established Bank 
of new flotations, and although many of the new might have been disastrous but for the 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
baoKing business, on the other hand a very large dealt with the situation in close association 
number engaged in other businesses in addition with the Government of India. The Imperial 
and can hardly be properly classea as Banks. Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
These Banks made very great strides during Alliance Bank 60 per cent, of the amounts due 
the first few years of their existence, but it them. A panic was averted and a critical 
was generally suspected in well informed circles period was passed through with little difficulty, 
that the business of many of the Banks was 

*1* !°!? ®“rtng 1 928 the Tata Induatrlal Bank, which 

It was a matter of no great surprise to many ^ 

people when It became known that some of the established in 1918, was merged in the 
Banks were in difficulties. Central Bank of India. 

The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears In the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 

Name. Capital. 1 Eeserve. I Dcpoalta. jn’Vmtmenta. 


Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. & 0 

Banking Corporation, Ltd 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

Bank ot Hindustan, Ltd 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

Ltd 

Canara Bank, Ltd. 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

Indian Bank, Ltd. 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd. 

'Pravancore National Bank 
Union Bank of India, Ltd. 


Growth ot Joint Stock Banks. I 
The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-Geu<;ral of StatisUcs shew the' 
erowth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits' 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks cegisteredi 
India : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 



CapUai. 

Reserve. 

Deposits 

1875 

.. 14 

2 

27 

1880 

18 

8 

63 

1886 

.. 18 

5 

94 

1890 

88 

17 

270 

1895 

.. 63 

81 

666 

J900 

.. 82 

46 

807 

1906 

.. 133 

56 

1155 

1910 

.. 276 

100 

2665 



Capital, 

Reserve. 

Deposits, 

1914 

. 251 

141 

1710 

1915 

. 281 

156 

1787 

1916 

.. 287 

178 

2471 

1917 

808 

162 

8117 

1918 

.. 486 

165 

4059 

1919 

.. 539 

224 

6899 

1920 

.. 837 

265 

7114 

1921 

.. 938 

300 

7689 

1922 

.. 802 

261 

6163 

1928 

689 

284 

4442 

1924 

690 

380 

5250 

1926 

678 

386 

6449 

1926 

676 

408 

5068 

1927 

.. 688 

410 

6084 

1928 

674 

484 

6286 

1929 

i oon 

786 

A 

366 

A At\ 

6272 
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LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. 

London Office — ^Agents or 
Correspondents. 

Address. 

Imperial Bank of India . . 

. London (Office 

25, Old Broad Street, 



E. C. 2. 

Reserve Bank of India . . 

Ditto 

. 31-3.'!, Bishopsgatc, E. 

Other Banke <fc Kindred Firmt. 


1 

Allahabad Bank 

. P. A 0. Banking Corpn. . . 

1 117-122, Loadenhall Street. 



{ E.C. 8. 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

' 41, Loihbury 

r 

Barclay's Bank 

Jl68, Fen church Street. 

Central Bank of India .. 


E. C. 3 

1 

Midland Bank 

5, Threadneedle Street 



E. C. 2. 

Kamant Industrial Bank 

Barclay’s Bank . . 

168, Fenchurch Street, B. 



C. 3. 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Midland Bank .. ,, 

5, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 

Simla Banking & Industrial Co. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Union Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

41, Lotlibury. 

Exchange Banka. 



American Express Co., (Inc ) 

London Office 

1 79, Bishopsgatc, E. C. 2. 

Banco Naclonal Uttraroarlno . 

Anglo-Portiiguese Colonial and 

9, Bishopsgate, B. C 2. 


0\eracab Bank. 

[ 

Bank of Taiwan 

London Office 

Gresham House, 40-41, Old 


! 

Broad Street, E. C. 2. 

Chartered Bank cf India, Australia 

Ditto ! 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

and China. 

1 


Comptoir National d’Esoompto 

Ditto 

8-13, King WUliam Street, 

de Paris. 


E C. 4. 

Eastern Bank 

Ditto 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

Qrindlay Co 

Ditto 

54, Parliament Street, 



S.W. 1. 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 

Ditto 

9, Graoechurch St., E.O.3. 

Corporation. 



Lloyds Bank 

Ditto 

71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto 

15, Graoechurch St., E.C.3. 

Mitsui Bank. Ltd 

Ditto 

100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 

National Bonk of India Ltd. 

Ditto 

26, Bishopbgate, E. C. 2. 

National City Bank of New York 

Ditto 

36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Nederlandsohe Handel- M a a t- 

National Provincial Bank , , 

2, Princess Street, E. C. 2. 

acbapplj. 



Nederlandsohe Indische Handels- 

London Representative ,, i 

55, Gracechurch Street, 

bank. 


E. 0. 8. 

P. A. 0. Banking Corporation . . 

London Office 1 

L17-122,Leadenhall Street, 



E. 0. 8. 

Thomas Cook A Son . • 

Ditto ] 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly 

Yokohama Speete Bank .. 

Ditto 7 

Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
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Indian bankers and Shroffs. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
** Shroff*' is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs " in bankmg circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Lnder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of tbe vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
wluch, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff's position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, flnds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. Be thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom-j 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in tiie case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A noondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage 18 reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills the 3 » already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on bis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest tbe Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily varv according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per oiensem above the Bank's rate of 
discount, or is & fmr average rate charged 
m Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly lugher 
scale due m a great measure to the fact that 
tbe competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above describee! are principally Marwaries and 
MLuitanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
bemg carried on by “ Muonims ” who liave 
very wide powers. 

It IS not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change busmess throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniforir. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
whole of India until the 4th of July 1935 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
demand loans against Government securties only 


and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as a rule at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one- half to one per cent, over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less. 


The following statement shows tbe average Bank Bate since the Imperial Bank was constituted : — 


Year. 

1st Half-year. 

2nd Half-year 

Yearly average. 

1927 



6 508 

4 956 

5*732 

1928 



6*946 

5*456 

6*2 

1929 


.. 

6*878 

5*788 

6*333 

1930 



6*608 

6*277 

5*892 

1931 



6*785 

7*353 

7 044 

1932 



6*022 

4*033 

5*027 

1988 



3*627 

3*6 

3*563 

1984 



3 5 

3*5 

8 5 

:!935 



3*5 

3*5 1 

8 5 


'^vhich was reduced to 8** /« on tbe 28th of November 1935 and it remained at this rate for the 
remainder of the year. 
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BANKERS* CLEARING HOUSES. 


The prloolpal Clearing Houees in India arei 
thot»e of Calcutta, Bombay, madras, Rangoon, ! 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the drat two I 
are by tar the most important. The member^' 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, 
Reserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and 
English Banking Agency Arms, and a few of the 
better Known of the local Joint Stock Banks. 
No Bank is entitled to claim to be a member 
as of right Gind an^ application for admission to 
a Clearing must be proposed and Becond<*d by 
two members ind be subject thereafter to ballot 
by the existing members. 


The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by 
the Reserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and Rangoon and bv the Imperial Bank at 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative of 
each member aitends at the office of that Bank 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver 

The figures for the Clearing Houses In India above referred to are given below 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakh» of Rupees, 


all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
members ana to receive in exchange all cheques 
drawn on him negotiated by the latter. After 
.ill the cheques have been leceived and deliver 'd 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
rhe debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
duiing tne course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on rectsipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity fox 
cash in any form. 


— 1 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1901 .. 

Not 

6511 

1838 

Not 


178 

8027 


available 



available 




1902 . . 

,, 

7018 

1295 



268 

8576 

1003 .. 

.. 

8762 

1464 



340 

10666 

1004 .. 


9492 

1586 



865 

11303 

1005 .. 


10927 

1660 



824 

12811 

1906 . . 


109X2 

1583 



400 

1<S895 

1007 .. 

22444 

12646 

1548 



580 

Ji7l67 

1008 .. 

21281 

12585 

1764 



643 

86263 

1000 . . 

19776 

14875 

1948 



702 

36801 

lOLU .. 

22238 

16652 

2117 

4766 


765 

46627 

1911 .. 

25763 

17606 

2083 

5800 

a • 

762 

51612 

1012 .. 

28881 

20831 

1152 

6043 

• • 

1159 

63016 

1918 .. 

83138 

21890 

2340 

6108 

a a 

1219 

64780 

1014 .. 

28081 

17696 

2127 

4980 


1316 

54158 

1016 . . 

3220€ 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1352 

56036 

1916 .. 

48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80919 

1017 .. 

47103 

83655 

2339 

4066 


2028 

90181 

1018 .. 

74397 

68362 

2628 

0027 


2429 

IS9643 

1010 .. 

90241 

76250 

8004 

8887 


2266 

180508 

1020 .. 

158388 

126853 

7600 

10779 


3120 

301140 

1921 .. 

91672 

89788 

8847 

11876 


•«7Q 

2007 

1022 . . 

04426 

86683 

4279 

12220 

0681 

3234 

210523 

1928 .. 

89148 

76016 

4722 

11094 

11040 

4061 

195988 

1024 . . 

92249 

65250 

5546 

11655 

13134 

4515 

192249 

1925 .. 

101838 

51944 

6716 

12403 

14078 

4110 

191088 

1026 . . 

95914 

42066 

5688 

12511 

16038 

8166 

175408 

1027 . . 

102392 

39820 

5629 

12609 

15997 

3057 

179510 

1928 .. 

108819 

54308 

6540 

12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 

1920 . . 

90765 

79968 

5877 

19160 

15429 

2718 

216917 

1080 .. 

89813 

71205 

6218 

11483 

1.2093 

2550 

191862 

1031 .. 

76627 

63982 

4461 

8156 

8852 

2319 

168397 

1032 .. 

74650 


4722 

7595 

7456 

2519 

161579 

1938 .. 

82368 

64552 

6159 

5807 

7220 

2563 

167669 

1984 . . 

86373 

68321 

6761 

5737 

8607 

2873 

177672 

1985 .. 

03887 


6189 


8597 

2978 

193696 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial viclssitades of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways In Enstland was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Ranltranj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway ; Bombay to Kalyan 
(3S miles). Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (3fl miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale ilates from Lord Dalhousie's great 
minute of 1853, wherein after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Ui- 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the Interest 
on whose eapital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into witb 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions These companies were (1) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula; (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baioda 
and Central India; (5) the Sastern Bengal; 
(0) the Indian Branch, later the Oudb ann 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway , (7) the Sind, 

Punjab and Delhi, now merged In the North 
Western State Railway , f8> the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system aj it exists tn-day 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle In the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
bee grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
Interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. Ihe early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, tney failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
interest. Some oritics attributed this to the 
onoecessarltv high standard of constmition 
adopted, and to the engineers' ignorance of 
local conditions; the resnls was that by 1869 
he deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 166| 


lakhs Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government 
secnred sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) ; 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange vame of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. B'our companies were 
promoted — ^the Nilgiri, the Delhi- Umballa- 
Ealka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirbut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction In 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernniept guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
4P were on the broad-gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,662, the 
metr" 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a peiiod of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of onr 
out posts at Quetta and Chaman witb the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted witb rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period— -the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, eom- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, ol the gross earnings. Under these con- 
I ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad* 
Prante), the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Bars! 
Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge The rebates 



Railway Profits. 
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term» being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent. trustee etooks; 
they were rpvieed In 189« to provide an 
absolute suarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ez> 
tent of the main line’s net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3| per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in iieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 8 to 3^ per cent and of rebate from 
3i to 6 per cent with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there wag for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government shouid be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of Interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Hallway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise In the open market, they wore increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main hno systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
lor purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have almdy been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
in progress. The gradual economic de- 


velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
fa img in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jbelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
reasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State In 1900 the railways for the 
Bfst time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
raf.idiv In the four years ended 1907-08 
they avera"ed close upon £ 2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
'nsis, led to a great falling off in receipts Jnst 
when wording expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09 But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gam has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the not railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed Into a gain of 
£ 813,000 In 192J-23. 

The results in succeeding years will be seen 
from the following statements • — 


— 

Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Revenues 

Railway 

Reserve 

Fund 

Total 

Gain 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1923-24 



4,437,712 

1924-2'i 

4,941,387 

4,635,985 

2,854,936 

9,577,872 

192.5-21) 

4,135,644 

6,990,580 

1926-27 

4,486,045 

1,108,433 

5,694,478 

1927-28 

4,707,289 

3,933,834 

3,460,000 

8,167,239 

1928-29 

1,937,895 

6,871,729 

1929-.30 

4,588.950 

1,561,660 

3,027.300 

1930-31 

4,301,775 

8,192,625 

3,890,860 

1931-32 

4,020,160 

— 

6,900,000 

19i2-33 .. 

« 


1933-34 . . 

__ 

— 



1934-3.5 . . 

— 

— 

. — 


* The contribution to General Revenues due 
for the year 1932-33 amounts to Rs. 523 lakhs 
or 13 lakh less than in 1931-32. The payment 
of the contribution has been held in abeyance 
until the return of prosperous years. 

Ruiiees have been converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year. 
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Railway Board Reorganised. 


1933-34 is the first year to show some signs 
of recovery since the depression. Tiie earnings 
of the State>OA\Ded lines increased from Rs. 84 
crores in 1031^-33 to Rs. 86 crores in 1933-34 
and to Its 90 crores in 1934-35 ; but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a loss of 
about Rs 5 crores. No contribution was there- 
fore made to the general revenues. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five ]»er cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d!. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first eontraet 
to fall In was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North* 
ern provlnees. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the puicliase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line ; but it was re- 
leased to the Company which aetuallv works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1009 after meeting all charges 
Including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuitv by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2.700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ol sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in aidition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coa.. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railwavs In order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completiDii of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-zauge route from Bombay to Sind Is 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Cutob 


to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept this scheme in the background. 
The possibilities however of this construction 
being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
out. There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed : the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
Importance. Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
Investigated more than once but eannot at 

S resent be financially justified. These works are, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to tbeir traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase In the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines. Improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
tor the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
inchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction In India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,009 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1934-35 the prinicipal open line 
improvements were renewals of permanent way, 
remodelling of workshops at Jamalpur and 
Jhansi, remodelling of Delhi yard and the 
conversion of the Shoranur-Cochin railway into 
broad gauge. 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, ft was 
necessarv for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were op«>n for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to tbe Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of tbe Government of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised. It became 
not only vexatious* but unnecessary Accnrdlnglv 
Id 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
bv tbs Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the oiganizatlon and working of the 
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Indian Endways, and he recommended thati 
fche existing system should be replaced 1 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman | 
and two members with a Secretary. Thei 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board was made subordinate to tbe 
Government of India in which It was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In> 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, tbe 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen - 1 
diture of the Company's lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
ihe constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by tbe De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of tbe Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of tbe 
Board with the Companies, an Informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes ware Introduce 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acwortb Committee in 1921 
and a revis^ organization which is described 
later was Introduced from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India" printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the [j^ilway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(o) the directly controlling authority of the 
state-worked systems aggregating lb, 499 miles 
111 on the Slat March 1929, 

(6) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(e) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
iQ India. 


Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction . The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied faneilons has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railtvay Depart- 
ment and Mr. C. D. M. Bindley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
CJhief Commissioner on November 1st, 1922. 


The principal constitutional change involved 
inthis appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the (Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner's proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State's sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from Ist April 1923. While In the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway Hoard 
has always had availabla the technical advice of 
a senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
It was therefore decided with effect from 
November Ist, 1922, to create tbe new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 

The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger quest! -ns 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touilng 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. 

This object was effected by the following new 
posts which In some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in of her cases replaced them. 
Dirertors of Civil Engineering, Merhanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them. 
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Railway Conference. 


The necesaity of some ceotral organisation to 
oo-ordinate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Otticer in 1927. The 
success which has attended the work of tliis 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1920. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated tlie organisation of a new brancli 
in the J^Uway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a tliird member whose mam 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the Railway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central 8ta iidai dis.ition 
Office was established under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide tlie means whereby 
such standardisation would be piogressively 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience. The 
Technical Officer under the Railway Boaul was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller. 

The present superior staff under tlie Rail- 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 6 Directors, 
6 Deputy Diiectors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
to the Central Publicity Officer and the Officers 
in the Central Publicity Bureau and to the Chief 
Controller and the officers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the ITinance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor- General. The Chief Accounts Ofiicers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of RaUways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 


the Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Surjerintwiidciit, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
ojiened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
♦^raffic interchanged between State-managed 
(tail ways The work of the different railways 
was gradually transfern^d to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the lat January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the Jst April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the reiiuest of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustiye experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely succiss- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda Central India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to tlie representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the reiiresentatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new proceduie that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of caiiiings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1908 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
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ID 1870, wbeu the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
tor the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metregauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Eaiputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Rhandwa bv way 
of the Nirani’e Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be Iona delayed. All the Burn a lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-t* 
and 2^-0"' gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsl light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2 ' - 6 " gauge, there nas 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State versus Company Management. — 
I'he relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railwavs 
owned by Government which comprise the 
peat bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
Deen the subject of discussion in official circle*, 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is compheated by the fact that the 
more important cuinpanies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the rail wavs which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
ID London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Ac worth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point. their mem 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. Thej 
were,however,anaaimou8 in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain I.iocal 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on Sist December 1924 and ot that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
lendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Lesislative Assemblv in February 1923, the 
non-offlclal Indian Members were almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
ii^udthe Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 


State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method In 
other countries that thev proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri* 
buted million i>ounds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to paymg in 
3i million and If million pounds respectively 
dunng these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The future orgamsation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has sliown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restnetions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. Tlie solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elsewhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority cliarged with 
the managemeiii of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objecto 
to be aimed at in sucii management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On Ist January 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated vdth 
the Oudh and Roiiilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct Stat^) Management while on Ist 
July 1925 tlieGrei Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit. Thi Naini-Jubbulpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on Ist 
October 192.5. 

On January Ist, 1929, the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State The purciiase of tills railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed l>y the Company. The fln an ci^ 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual reveuue to Government. 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st January 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs. 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
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ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nicam’s Government and Is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Hallway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances. — ^The question of the separ* 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Ck)mmittee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Hallway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The {jraestlon was examined afre^ in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1023, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 5f percent on the capital 
at charge and It was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the Srd March 1924, recom« 
mending to the Governor-General In Council : — 
** that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways:— 


row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a genera] statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.s., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(tt) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Councm on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.'* 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 
introduced with certain modifications. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differ^ from the origmal resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of 5 /6th 
per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed S crores, only 
}rd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
}rd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State- management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railwav services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 


(1) The railway finances shall be separated I 
from the general finances of the country and the 1 
general revenues shall receive a definite annua] 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of 'his fixed return, subject to tbe 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insuffloient to provide the preentage of 
five-sixths of 1 pr cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made I 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expnditure on strategic lines. 

(8) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in — 

(а) forming reserves for, 

({) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(ii) depreciation, 

(iit) writing down and writing off capital, 

(б) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(e) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The* railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
desodbM by the Government of India, to bor- 
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The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
economic depression the matter has been held < 
in abeyance. i 

Be-ortfanisation problems.— The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts oi ' 
various railways to revise their organisations. I 
The general direction in which tiiis re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation \ 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which is 1 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 

The Pope Committee. 

During 1982-33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr Pope, General Executive 
Assistant to the President of the L. M. S. Eaii- 
way was formed to investigate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every Important activity of 
railway operation. In addition to the specific 
recommendation that “ job analysis ’* should be 
initiated on all railways, the following recom- 
mendations were made : — 

(i) The better use of Locomotives. 

(ii) The better use of Railway land 

(til) Additional research and experiments, 
(ic) Improved Workshop practice. 

(v) More careful listing of surplus track, 
eqtiipment and accommodation. 

(ci) Possibility of reducing hot axles. 

During the year under review four cases were 
referred to the Rates Advisory Committee . — 

(а) Complaint alleging quotation of pre- 

ferential rates for firewood from certain 
stations. 

(б) Complaint of undue preference in rates 

for unpressed cotton. 

(c) Complaint of unreasonable rates being 
charged on coal from certain areas. 

{d) Complaint regarding rates for rice from 
certain stations. 

During 1932-33 six cases were referred for 
investigation. 

As a result of Mr. Pope’s report regarding the 
ixislbility of further economies on railways and 
in particular with reference to the report on 

job analysis.” Small committees were 
formed on the leading railways to conduct 
detailed investigations Reports show that the 
work is being continued vigorously and with 
an encouraging degree of success. The more 
interesting features are as follows : — 

1. On the B. B. & C. I. Railway savings, due 
to intensive use of locomotives and reduced staff 
m certain workshops and at stations, amounting 
to Rs. 8.62 lakhs. 


2. Burma Railways savings amounting to 
Rs. 26,000 were realised during the year and it is 
estimated that ttjis will increase to Rs. 74,000 
annually in future years. 

3. E. B. Railway a conservative estimate 
shows the savings as Rs 2,14,864 due chiefly to 
better use of rolling stock, more efficient manu- 
facture of signals, reduced consumption of high 
grade fuel. 

4. E. I. Railway savings amounting to more 
than Rs. 7 lakhs. 

5. G. I. P. Railway savings effect Rs. 4.29 
lakhs chiefly under wages. 

6. M. <& S M. Railway savings amounting to 
Rs. 46,020 and annual economies anticipated at 
Rs. 72,559 

7. N. W. Railway savings amounting to 
Rs. 12 67 lakhs. 

8. S. I. Railway savings amounting to 
Rs. 22,704. 

Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy. 

The most important recommendations of Mr. 
Pope’ second report were • — 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. Intensive use of coaching stock. 

3. Intensive use of machinery and plant. 

4. Uneconomical wagons. 

5. Combining resources between railways. 

6. Handling and transport of small traffic 

and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations. 

7. Ticketless travel. 

8. Methods of increasing earnings. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Rates Advisory Committee was consti- 

> tuted in 1926 to investigate and make recom- 
mendations to Government on the following 

I subjects: — 

1. Complaint regarding classification of 
certain goods. 

► 2. Complaint regarding the rates charged for 

cotton from certain stations in the 
^ Punjab. 

Six other representations were made for a 
. reference to the Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
’ raittee. But on investigation such reference 
was not made. 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. L P. Railway. 

I The Inauguration of the electrified main line 
; section of the G. I. P. Railway from Kalyan to 
! Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
i and constituted the first entirely main line 
! of track to be electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station. The prob- 
i lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
f had been seriously considered on several occa- 
; sions in the past but it was not until 1023, 
when electrification had been definitely decided 
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upon, that final survey operations became The abovementioned traffic would, therefore 
imperative. represent a revenue to India of 


Apart from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of methods un- 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
involved in the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction. 


1938-34 Bs. 1,47,99,400 

1934-35 Us. 1,62,47,000. 


To these figures, however, should be added 
those pertaining to visitors enibarking at non- 
British ports, which will very materially add to 
the total. 


There are three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or *87 of a mile. The longest of 
these is 3,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghats. Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the lateststandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 84 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 inches high was decided upon. This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world. 


Even if only lialf the above amount is admitted 
as correct these figures prov(‘ the immense value 
to India of the tourist traffic. 

An outstanding feature of the tourist traffic 
has biien the increase ot small individual parties 
as against conducted tours. This featuie, it 
would seem, is likely to be accentuated in the 
futme The pleasing asjiect of this is that it 
indicates among the travelling public a growing 
confidence in travel facilities and safety in India 
generally. 


The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
8 hours for the Journey and it is anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours. 

With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri in October 1930, 
it is believed that the G. 1. P. Eailway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line in the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line electrific- 
ations in the world. 

There is no question but that during 1934-35 
the tourist traffic to India increased materially 
Until the matter of official statistics being main- 
tained has been settled it is, of course, impossible 
to give definite figures ; at the same time the 
increase in the tourist traffic is estimated to be 
from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. This is borne 
out by the leading travel bureaux and also 
by such figures which are available from the 
ports. In the case of Bombay the figure for 
foreign tourists, as reported by the police, shows 
an increase of 74 per cent. 

It is of interest to note that the use of tourist 
cars by overseas visitors has increased from 
Bs. 23,451 to Its. 49,872, an increase of 112.6 
per cent. In spite of the fact that tourist cars 
were used less by people in India the total revenue 
therefrom including both “ Overseas ” and 

Inland *’ traffic has increased by 11.4 per cent 
World cruise traffic earnings show a total of 
Bs. 1,33,796 as against Bs. 1,21,741 in 1933-34. 

In the Annual Beport of 1933-34 a note was 
attached to page thiee which gave the figure 
of the Board of Trade for visitors to India and 
Ceylon from Great Britain. This figure amounted 
to 6,727. In 1934-35 this figure has risen to 
7,385 or an increase of approximately 10 per cent. 
It must be borne in mind that this figure re- 
presents only those passengers embarking at 
British ports and does not include visitors to 
India from other contrles. 

The estimated average expenditure in India 
per head per visitor has already been carefully 
worked out on previous occasions. This aveiage 
expenditure has been found to be Bs. 2,200. 
This figure includes railway fares, hotel and other 
incidental expenses such as purchases, road 
transport, etc. 


The liondon Bureau reports an increase in the 
total number of itineraries worked out In 
the New York Bureau, however, these have drop- 
ped. A possible explanation for this is that there 
has been an increase m the activities of Aineiujan 
Travel Bureaux which has resulted in a falling 
off of the demand for itineraiies from the New 
York Bureau direct. 

In view of the interest in India which exists 
in Australia a sum of Bs 5,000 was allotted for the 
purpose of advertising in that country. It may 
be mentioned that the first advertisement to 
appear drew enquiries. 

The total capital outlay on all railways during 
1934-35 was Bs. 1.30 croivs of which Its. 0.25 
crores were spent on State owned railways. 

TRADE REVIEW. 

Exports. — During the year 1934-85 the total 
value of exjiorts including re-expoits amounted 
to Bs. 155 crores as compared with Bs 150 crores 
in the previous year, an increase of Bs. 5 crores 
or 3 per cent. The increase was due mainly 
to heavy shipments of raw cotton which lose from 

2.729.000 bales valued at Bs. 26.50 crores in 
1933-34 to 3,446,000 bales valued at Bs 34.50 
crores in 1934-35. Despatches of Indian cotton 
piece-goods advanced from 56 5 to 57.7 million 
yards in quantity and from Bs 1.66 to 1 77 
crores in value. Shipments ot jute bags im- 
proved from 402 to 423 millions in quantity 
and from Bs. 9.72 to 10.25 crores in value. 
Despatches of tea increased from 318 to 325 
million lbs. in quantity and from Bs. 19.84 
to 20. 13 crores in value. Exports of raw rubber 
rose from 16 to 24 million lbs. in quantity and 
from Bs. 31 to 65 lakhs in value. Shipments of 
wheat Increased from 2,100 tons to 11,000 tons 
m quantity and from Bs. 3.25 to 10.50 lakhs 
in value, Exports of barley rose from 142 tons 
valued at Bs. 0.11 lakhs to 14,000 tons valued 
at Bs. 9.25 lakhs. Under the metals group, 

1.146.000 tons of metals and ores valued at 
Bs. 5.91 crores were exported in the year under 
review as against 976,000 tons valued at Bs. 5.49 
crores in 1933-34. There were increases under 
teakwood (Bs. 32 lakhs),fodder, bran and pollards 
(Bs. 30.66 lakhs), wool carpets and rugs (Bs. 17 
lakhs), raw hemp and coir (Bs. 3 lakhs each; and 
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animals (Bs. 2.33 lakhs). Exports of lac 
chiefly shellac, declined in quantity from 731,000 
to 586,000 cwts., but owing to increased prices 
the value rose from Bs. 2 46 to 3.30 crores 
Exports of food grams declined m quantity 
fioin 1,87,000 to 1,765 ,000 tons but the value 
showed a slight improvement from Bs. 11.75 
to 11.84 crores. 

Cotton manufactures (including twist and 
yarn), recorded a decline from fis. 2 73m 1933-34 
to Bs 2 65 crores in 1934-35 Shipments of 
cotton twist and yarn fell from 16 4 to 12 8 
million lbs. m quantity and from Bs 81.75 to 
62 75 lakhs in value. Export of raw jute 
slightly increased from 4,190,000 to 4,214,000 
l)aics in quantity but owing to reduced prices 
the value thereof fell from Bs. 10 93 to Bs. 10 87 
Cl ores Shipments of jute (doth increased in 
quantity from 1,053 to 1,063 million yards but the 
value fell from Ils 11 38 to Bs 10 99 crores. 
Shipments of oil seeds fell from 1,124,000 to 

875.000 tons and from Bs. 13 66 to 10.54 (irores. 
Almost all descriptions of non-essential seeds 
showed decrcas(‘s, linseed fiom 379,000 to 

238.000 tons, groundnuts fiom .547,000 to 

511.000 tons, rapcs(ied from 73,000 to 37,000 
tons and castor seed fiom 82,000 to 69,000 tons 
Shipments of rice declined m (piantity from 

1.744.000 to 1,607,000 tons and from Bs 10 57 
to 10.37 crores in yalue Shipments of hides 
and skins fell from 61,400 to 57,600 tons m 
quantity and from Bs 9 90 to Bs 8 35 
crores m yalue. Exports of coffee declined by 

45.000 cwts in quantity and by neatly Bs 30 
lakhs m yalue Dcci eases wi^re noticed under 
raw wool (Bs 71 lakhs), opium (Bs 66 lakhs), 
paraffin wax (Bs 37 laklis) and coal ( Bs 8 lakhs) 

Imports — The total yalue of imports of 
foreign merchandise into British India during 
1934-35 amounted to Bs 132 crores as compared 
witli Ils. 115 crores m the previous year, an 
increase of Bs 17 crorc'S or 15 per cent Under 
imports, there was a revival of demand for textile 
manufactures, the valm* of which rose from 
Jls 26 4 in 1933-34 to Bs 33 5 crores in 1934-35 
or an incre.iS(j of 27 per cent ov(‘r the llgurcsi 
ot the preeedmg year (Jorapared with 1932-33, 
tiicre ivas a decrease of 1 L p(*r cent. Imiiorts 
of cotton piece-goods amounted to 944 million 
yards valued at Bs 16 93 crores as against 796 
million yards valued at Bs 13 49 crores in 
1933-34 The total receipt of cotton twist and 
yarn rose by 2 million lbs to 34 million lbs with 
a corresponding increase m value liy Bs 52 lakhs 
tolls 3 10 crores. There were concurrent in- 
creases under some of the other important items 
included in the textile group — notably a rise 
of Ils 1.32 crores under wool and woollens, of 
Bs 85 lakhs iindei artificial silk (mainly yarn 


and piece-goods made entirely of artificial silk) 
and of Bs. 13 lakhs under haberdashery and 
millinery Imports of raw cotton advanced 
from 43,000 to 61,000 tons in 1934-35, with a 
corrc8|)onding rise m value from Bs. 3.56 to 
5 . 28 crores Increases were also noticeable under 
the metals group, the value having risen by 
Bs 1 .88 crores. Imports of iron and steel rose 
from 329,000 to 370,000 tons and in value from 
Bs 5 .5.3 to Bs 6 .38 crores and those of metals 
other than iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof from 62,000 to 86,000 tons in quantity 
and from Ils 3.95 to 4.99 crores in value. 
There was an improvement in the imports of 
motor vehicles, the arrivals being valued at 
Bs 4 66 crores in 1934-35 as compared with 
.3 19 crores in 1933-34 and Bs. 2 43 crores in 

1932- 33 The number of motor cars imported 
increased from 6,201 m l9:i2-33 to 9,759 in 

1933- .34 and to 14,434 in 1934-35 and that of 
motor omnibuses from 2,676 in 1932-33 to 5,496 
in 1933-34 and 9,974 iii 1934-35 There was an 
improvement in the imports of rubber manu- 
factures, the value having r.sen from Ils 1 88 
crores in 1933-34 to Ils 2 06 crores in 1934-35. 
Consignments of rice, not m the husk, advanced 
consuferably Irom 84,000 to 283,000 tons valued 
at Bs 49 lakhs and Bs 1.88 crores respectively. 
Imports of mineral oils increased from 186 to 199 
million gallons and the value tlicreof rose from 
Bs 5.83 to Bs 6 07 crores Kerosene oil 
advanct'd from 58 to 69 million gallons and fuel 
oils from 104 to 109 million gallons. The value 
ot provisions imported rose from Bs 2.72 to 
Bs 2 89 crores and that of pajier and paste 
board from Its 2 6J to Bs. 2.73 crores There 
were noticeable increases in the value of imports 
ot electrical instruments (Bs. 50 lakhs), coal 
tar dyes (Bs 63 lakhs), chemicals (Bs 22 lakhs), 
dried fruits (Ils 26 lakhs) and hardware (Bs. 
17 lakhs). 

Imports of foreign sugar showed a heavy decline 
from 264,000 tons valued at Bs 2.71 crores 
in 1933-34 to 22.3,000 tons valued at Bs 2.11 
croics in 1934-35 The value of machinery 
and millwork imported contracted from 
Bs 12.77 to 12.64 crores mainly due to a 
falling off in the im[)orts of sugar machinery. 
There were noticc'ablo decrea'-^'s in the value 
of the imports of silk piece-goods (Bs 57 lakhs), 
precious stones and pearls, unset (Bs. 25 lakhs), 
cotton hosiery (Bs 19 lakhs), soap (Bs 15 lakhs), 
raw silks ( Bs 14 lakhs) , iioots and shoes (Bs. 1 3 
lakhs) and wheat ( Bs. 7 lakhs) 

Balance of trade — The visible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure for the year 

1934- 35 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Bs 78 crores as compared with Bs 92 crores 
on 1933-34. 
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Tonnage and Earnings. 


The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Claes 1 Bailways during the 
last two years are shown in the table below : — 



1933-84. 

1034-35. 

Increase -^ 
Dec^ea8e— 
in earnings 
Bs. 

(in lakhs.) 

Commodity. 

No. of tons 
originating 
(in millions.) 

Bs. 

(in crores.) 

No. of tons 
originating 
(in millions.) 

Bs. 

(in crores.) 

Increases. 






Cotton raw and 

manufactured . . 

1.70 

5.96 

1.80 

6.87 

— 9 

Oil’Seeds 

2.^7 

3.64 

2.27 

2 98 

—66 

Fuel for public and foreign 
Hallways 

18.47 

9.65 

20.15 

iO .34 

+ 69 

Bice 

4.36 

3.89 

4.80 

4.19 

+ 30 

Sugar 

0.84 

1.67 

0.80 

1.57 

—10 

Iron and Steel, wrought 

1.30 

2.21 

1.34 

2 34 

+ 13 

Metallic Ores 

2 24 

0.64 

2.99 

0.95 

+ 31 

Jute, raw 

0.99 

1.29 

1.00 

1 24 

— 5 

Materials and Stores 

on revenue account 

11 15 

2.50 

13.39 

2.76 

+25 

Fruits and Vegetables 

2.71 

1.28 

3.75 

1.36 

+ 8 

Kerosene 

0.79 

1.46 

0.82 

1 52 

+ 6 

Salt 

1.40 

1.89 

1.30 

1.76 

—13 

Tobacco 

0.29 

C 76 

0.30 

0 82 

+ 6 

Marble and stone . . 

2.29 

0 73 

2.64 

0 82 

+ 9 

Wheat 

1 .65 

1.85 

1 .66 

2.10 

+25 

Other commodities , .. 

8 03 

9.96 

8.91 

10 .41 

+ 45 

Decreases 






Ghnun and pulses and other 
grains 

2.39 

2.91 

.51 

3.36 

—45 

Gur, Jagree, Molasses 

0 82 

1.21 

0.83 

1.21 

. . 

Ballway materials 

4 33 

0.44 

5.07 

0.58 

+ 9 

Fodder 

0.87 

0.51 

0.95 

0 66 

+ 5 

live-stock 

0.16 

0.50 

0.16 

0.50 


Provisions 

1.08 

2.74 

1.20 

3.04 

+ 30 

Military traffic 

0.82 

0.29 

0.3L 

0.27 

— 2 

Manures 

0.14 

0.11 

0.19 

0.18 

+ 2 

Petrol 

0.23 

0.79 

0.24 

0.89 

+ 10 

Wood, unwrought 

1.23 

0.79 

1.35 

0.88 

+ 9 

Total .. 

72.95 

69.67 

80.73 

62.89 

+272 
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Open^ Mileage.—The total route mUeage 
on Marc£ 31st» 1935^ was made upof- 

Broad-gauge 21,199*45 miles. 

Metre-gauge 17.658* SI „ 

Narrow-gauge .. .. 4,162*37 „ 

Under the classiflcation adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows;— 

Class I 38,294*43 miles. 

Glass II 3,536*73 „ 

Class III 1,189*47 „ 

During the year 1934*35 the mileage of new 
ones under construction was 138*64 miles. 


Class I 

Number of seats In 
passenger carriages. 

Railways. 

1st. 

2nd. 

Inter. 

3rd. 

5’-6* 

3'-3r 

24,289 

10,776 

44,435 

14,825' 

64,498 

12,546 

1 

680,519 

366,291 


Financial Results of Working.— The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Rs. 90-20 crores in 1934-36 or 
an increase of Rs 3i crores over the previous 
year. 


(Based on actuals of penultimate year 1932-33.) 


1. 1 per cent, oil capital of Rs. 7,22,45,01 at charge — commercial lines 
to end of 1932-33 


(Figures in thousands.) 
Rs. Rs. 

7,22,46 


(i) Receipts (1932-33)— 

Gross traffic receipts — commercial lines 

Subsidized companies — share of surplus profits 

Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and diviCends 


on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts . . 74,08 

Total Receipts . . 85,30,43 

(ii) Charges (1931-32)— * 

Working expenses — commercial lines 60,9 '>,59 

Indian States and railway companies’ share of surplus profits . . 65,21 

Land and subsidy - 


Interest- 

On capital at charge — commercial lines 

On capital contributed by Indian States and companies 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure 

Contribution at 1 per cent, on capital at charge — commercial lines 

Total Charges .. 


30,10,39 

1,33,58 

40,84 

7,22,45 

' 1,00,73,61 


(lit) Deficit 

(iv) Contribution of l/5th of surplus 

3. Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (i\) 


16,43,18 

7,22,45 


Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

<i) Interest on capital 

(iD Miscellaneous railway expenditure 

(ill) Loss in worWng 

(iv) Interest on the amount of loss In working met from 
Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines 

4. Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1934-35 


1,46,55 

27 

65,38 

16,48 


18,68 

5,03,77 
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After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4*04 orores on the capital at charge of the State 
mintu the net receipts, that Is the gross receipts 
mintu the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns: — 


Per cent. 

1913-14 6*01 

1923- 24 5*24 

1924- 25 6*85 

1925- 26 6*31 

1926- 27 4*95 


Per cent. 


1927-28 


, , 



5.80 

1928-29 





5*22 

1929-30 





4*65 

1980-31 





Nil 

1981-32 





Nil 

1932-33 





NU 

1983-34 





Nil 

1934-35 





Nil 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Bail- 
ways. 



Year. 

Operating 'Ratio 

United States of America 

1980 

74 

per cent. 

France 

1925 

84*15 

n ,, 

English Railways 

1928 

79*40 


South African Railways 

1928-29 

77*80 

99 99 

Argentine Railways 

1927 

71*05 


Canadian Railways 

1929 

81*21 

»» »t 


p913-14 

51*79 

f» »» 


1925-26 

62*69 



1926-27 

62*04 

9i 99 


1927-28 

61 *39 


India .. «• 

1928-29 

62*77 

99 99 


1929-30 

65*02 

99 99 


1931-32 

71.08 

99 99 


1932-33 

71.61 

99 99 


1933-34 

71 

99 99 


1 1934-35 

70 

99 99 


Output of Railway owned Collieries. — The 

output of railway owned collieries during 
1930-Sl was— 

2,926,812 tons for a total of 6,629,014 tons. 

Consumed for 1931-32 the figures are 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons. 

For 1933-34 the figures are 
2,470,020 tons for a total of 5,935,826 tons. 


Number of Staff. — The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of 
the year 1934-35 was 705,087 as com- 
pared with 701,436 at the end of 1933-34 
The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on 31st March 
1933, 1934 and 1935 — 



Europeans. 

Statutory Indians. 

1 Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Sikhs. 

Indian 

Christians. 

Other 

Classes. 


Slst March 1933 

4,297 

504,082 

152,875 

13,048 

8,591 

15,574 

11,804 

31st March 1934 

3,906 

497,505 

151,625 

12,844 

8,339 

16,167 

10.976 

Slst March 1935 

3,521 

499,968 ^ 

152,276 

13,438 

8,739 

16,754 

1 10,391 


Indlanisatlon. — The various Railway Com- 
anies managing State and other Railway lines 
ave followed the lead given by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
OommisBion that the extension of existing 
training facilities should be pressed forward as 
expediUously as possible in order that recruit- 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as 


practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
Railway concerned. 

Fatalities and Injuries.— During the year 
1931-32 the number of persons killed decreased 
by 292 as compared with the previous year ; 
the number of passengers killed decrease by 
82 and of paesengegs injured by 125. 
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The following table ehows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengeisi 
railway servants and others for 1984-85 as compared with 1933-34 


Killed. I Injured. 



1933-34. 

1934-85. j 

1933-34. 

1984-35. 

A. — PassengetB, 





In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent- way, etc. 

21 

16 

160 

74 

In accidents caused by movements 
of trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive ot train accidents 

204 

189 

785 

794 

In accidents on Railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, 
vehicles, etc., was not con- 
cerned 

7 

5 

19 

88 

JB. — RaUtoay Servants. 





In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent way, etc 

9 

j 

10 

1 23 

107 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents . . | 

177 ! 

183 

1.975 

2,269 

In accidents on Railway premises 
in which the movement of 
trains, vehicles, etc., was not 
concerned 

33 

j 

24 

0,357 

0,071 

C. — Other than passengers and 
railway servants. 





In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent- way, etc. .r 

45 

32 

80 

42 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents 

2,307 

2,545 

67 

790 

In accidents on Railway premises in 
which the movements oi trains, 
vehicles, etc., was not con- 
cerned 

23 

28 

798 

67 

Total 

2,826 

3,031 

10,982 

10.252 


Loral Advisory Committees-ln the Annual 
Reports by the Rfiilway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways, references are made each 
year to the work that is being done by Local 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations matters affecting the general public 
ill their capacity as users of the railway. These 
committees have been established and arc 
tunctioning on all Class I !R,ailways, except His 
lixalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways 
and the Jodhpur Railway. During 1929-30, 
the Barsi Light Railway constituted an Advi- 
Hory Committee for that line. 

These committees constitute a valuable link 
between railways and their clientele. 

The following is a list of some of the more 
important matters discussed ; — 


Increase in accommodation for long distance 
third class passengers ; Improvements in third 
class stork , Provision of alarm signals in ladies* 
intermediate class compartments , Consideration 
of present system of catering at stations & 
on trams; Construction of new lines, Construction 
of overbridges & raised platforms , Suggestions 
for improvement of booking facilitii , Elimin- 
ation of one of the four classes of accommodation 
for passengers ; Special arrangements for 
festivals ; Porterage rates , R(‘presentation of 
agriculturist & passenger associations on Local 
Advisory Committees ; Speeding up of trains ; 
Supply of drinking water to passengers ; Supply 
of wagons ; Reintroduction of coupon books 
and extension of concession tickets; Provision 
of waiting rooms at stations. 
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Chief Railways in India, 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Eatlway, whiob ii con- 
structed oil the metre-gauge, starts from Ghttta- 

S ons and runs through Surma Valley across the 
Forth Oachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open .. .. 1,8)6*41 

Capital at charge .. Es. 28,65,62,000 

Net earnings .. Es. 46,77,000 

Kamlngs per cent 2*06% 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre -gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut Stote Hallway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
aiii North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Ralputana 
metre-gauge system at Gawnpore and with the 
Eastern Kenjml State Railway at Ktiatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat. 

Mileage open .. .. 21,12*56 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The bengal-Nagpnr Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces In 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1001 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given (or an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Harlharpiir. 
Mlieaue open . . 3,396*17 

Capital at charge . . Es. 77,45 42,ouu 
Net earnings .. Ks. 2,32,89.000 

Earnings per cent. . . 8*00% 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombav. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
Incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,.58]. 
Mileage open .. .. 8, 692*80 

Capital at charge . . Es. 75,95,88,000 

Net earnings .. Es. 4,69,48,000 

Earnings per cent 6* 18% 

Burma Hallways. 

The Burma Eailway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of Its being connected 
witb the Eailway system of India in the near 


mture. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said — '* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Eallways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley bet- 
ween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bcncral Eailway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient Information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which It will connect. It was 
commenced as a state Railway and transferred 
In 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From January Ist, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,059 89 

Capital at charge . . Es 35,02,69 000 

Net earnings .. Es. 94,49,000 

Earnings per cent. .. . 2*70% 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed ou the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the toot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 

of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway 

Mileage open . . . . 2,008*21 

Capital at charge .. Es. 51,10,05,000 

Net earnings .. Es. 1,04,60,000 

Earnings per cent 2*05% 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned tsr construction as experi- 
mental dnes under the old form of guarantee. 
The first seotiou from Howrah Uj Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Kanigan). It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected iritb It. In 
1880 the Gtovernment purchased the line, 
paying the share-holder by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1926, when the State took over the 
management. From July Ist, 1925, the Oudh & 
Eohllkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 
Mileage open .. .. 4,891*71 

Capital at charge .. Es. 1,44,50,72,000 

Net earnings .. Es. 7,10,61,000 

Earnings ner cent 4 . 92% 

(MUeages are route mUeaget,) 
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Chief Railways in India. 


Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro 
moted by a Company under a guarantee ol 
6 mr cent, and theftrst section from Bombay 
to Tl)^a was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was givefl for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur where it connects with the 
Madras Railwav, and to Jubbulpore where It 
meets the East Indian Railwav. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15| miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 91 miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1.131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1026, when the State took over the manigement. 

Mileage open . . . . 3,727*29 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,21,31,12,000 

Net earnings .. 'Is. 3,35,71,000 

Earnings per cent 2*77 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee It was 
projected to run in a north-westeily direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and In a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract In 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Countn 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company 

Mileage open . . . . 3,230 03 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 55,20,23,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2.70,43,000 

Earnings per cent 5*01% 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Pun}ab-Delhi Rail- 
way, wiiich was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railw’ays and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open . . . . 6,949*76 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,12,77,78,000 

Net earnings . . Rs. *3,91,39,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 3.47% 

SetAjon,) 


Oudh and Rohllkhand. 

Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Gauges a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
CDmpany's contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway wag amalgamated 
with tiiat of the East Indian Railway from let 
July 1926. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Compaiiy as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
•louth-west line of the Madras Railway Between 
ruticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
nerly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914 As the original contract 
ended id 190?, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of .Tanuary 1908, 

Mileage open .. .. 2,526*18 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 43,31,42,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,19,55,000 

Earnings per cent. . . .. 4*85% 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam's, constructed by a company under 
a euarantee from the Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jmd, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs ; and the railway s in 
Mysore, GOTtslructed by the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257.57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows * — 

Miles. 

S'-O" gauge 730.77 

3'-3|" gauge .. .. .. 457.61 

2'-6‘' gauge 69.29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 227 . 77 miles. 

Miles. 

6'-6*' gauge .. .. .. 93.00 

S'-Sf gauge 116.17 

2'-6'' gauge 19.00 
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India and* Ceylon. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been sug- 
gested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannxr 
Island, two points distant irom each other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as “ Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry Bibeameriervicc which has been esitAivlshed 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
3ou^ Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*80 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be earned on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforc^ed concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chained 
and transversol/ with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carrieo 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will b3 laid at that level The sinking of tht 
piles and slabs will be done by meai s of watei 
Jets, This causeway, It is expected, wtll cans* 
the suspended sand brought up by the currenti-, 
to settle on either side bringing about ’•amd 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids oi the Bmden In the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption ‘»f 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con 
nection between India and Burma. Govern* 
mMii accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Ufehards, M Tn«it C fij., to fh»* "ovinorr- 
in-charge of the surveys fo determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further It chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from Its mouth Is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast nortri and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrals northwards until it loses itself In a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittegong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet l^fore it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further nortli it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akvab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £6,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and It present® fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundied and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at pres* nt it is only verv 
thinlv populated. Only one r<inge of blllj 
has to be crossed and this cai be 'legotiatid 
with a summit tunnel 5,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet There an 1 « 88 than fifty 
iilloa of verv heavv work and onlv abont 
aggregate of rise and fall The Hukong Vsllev 
route although cheapevthan the Manipur rout^ 
Is not a practical financial proposition and botn 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1933 and 1934« 







Variation 

— 

19.L3. 

19.34 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

per 






cent. 


1 i- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Coal 

4,690, H30 

4,741,425 

141,595 


d 3 1 

P(*trol(‘ijm 

4,707,9f'>9 

(/r)4, 51 4,389 


1*93,570 

—4 1 

Gold 

2,078,201 

2,200,836 

122,635 


+ 5 9 

Salt . . 

8.^>9,026 

877,720 

18,604 


+2 2 

Biiildinu inatiTials 

800,01 2 

860,116 

60,104 


1 7 5 

Lead and lead-on* (6) 

8.'>1,320 

787,859 


63,461 

—7 5 

Tin-ore 

484,034 

704,688 

280,654 


f58 0 

Mica (r) 

307,671 

451 ,647 

1 43,876 


+47 2 

CopjM'r-orc and matte 

392,261 

422,.537 

30,286 


+ 7 7 

SilVcr 

497,213 

662,857 

65,644 


-1 13 2 

Manganese-ore (d) 

123,171 

388,240 

265,069 


+215 2 

Tungsten-ore 

08,885 

284,956 

186,071 


+ 188 2 

Iron-ore 

187,813 

223,443 

35,630 


+ 18 S 

Zinc eoneenliati's 

231,800 

201,309 


30,491 

—13 1 

Saltpetre* (( ) 

117,128 

100,614 


16,514 

—14 J 

Nickel-speiss 

77,333 

86,401 

9,068 


+11 7 

Ilmenitc 

7)2,980 

73,138 

20,158 


-■-38 0 

'IJlays 

21,167 

25,806 

4,639 

, , 

-1-21 9 

Chromite 

16,785 

28,313 

6,528 


+ 38.9 

Aiitimonuil lead 

17,997 

15,617 


2,380 

—13 2 

Ttetraetory materi.ilH 

8,037 1 

13,519 

5,482 


d 68 2 

lluby, sapphire and 

6,961 

13,181 

6,220 


+ 89 3 

spinel 

Steatite 

13,757 ! 

12,800 


957 

— 0 9 

Jadelte (r) ! 

9,601 

10,967 

i,36C 


+ 14 2 

Diamonds 

4,789 

9,211 

4,422 


d 92 3 

Magnesite . . 

7,344 

7,385 

41 


+ 0 () 

Gypsum 

4,975 

6,860 

1,885 


d-37 9 

Fuller’s e.ii til 

6,1 .50 

6,787 

637 

. . 

1 10.4 

Monazite 

1,592 

3,885 

2,293 

. , 

d 144.0 

Ochres j 

4,578 

2,844 


1,734 

—37.9 

iiarytes . 1 

3,122 

2,651 


471 

—15 1 

Zireon 

3,875 

030 


2,436 

—72.2 

Soda and soap-sand 

1,839 

652 


687 

+ .51 ..{ 

Felspar 

442 

474 

32 

. . 

+ 1 2 

Grapliite . . 


359 

359 



Asbestos 


311 

311 



Garnet 

222 

169 


53 

-‘-23 9 

Beryl 

546 

124 

. . 

422 

—77 3 

Apatite 

28 

67 

30 


+ 139 3 

Amber 

113 

12 


“ 101 

—89 4 

Bauxite 

226 

7 


219 

—96 9 

Aquamarine 

62 


. . 

52 

—100 0 

Bismuth 

12 



12 

—100.0 

Total . . 

16,599,837 

1 7,700,015 

1,413,738 

813,560 





V 

J 

46 7 




1,100,178 1 



(a) Estimated. 

(r) Export values. 


(d) Excludes antimonial lead. 
(d) Export f.o.b. values. 
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The feature wUlcb etandi out most promt- 1 high quality of the oative-made iron, the early 
neiitly in a survey of the mineral industries i anticipation of the processes now employed in 
of India is the fact that until recent years little | Europe fur the manufacture of high-class steels, 
has been done to develop those minerals which i and the artistic products in copper and brass 
are essential to modem metailurgioal and che - 1 gave the country a prominent position in the 
iiiical industries, while most striking progress | ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
lias been made in opening out deposits from | source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
which products are obtained suitable for export, ' political importance until, less than forty years 
or for consumption in the country by what may { ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
conveniently be called direct processes. In I found among his by-products, cheaper and 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast I more effective compounds for the manufacture 
to the India of a century ago. The European j of explosives. 

chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- With the spread of railways, the development 
phiiric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea ' of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
freights and increased facilities for internal and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- electricity the demand (or metallurgical and 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but chemical products in India has steadily grown, 
remote localities, the once flourishing native Before long tiie stage must be reached at which 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline the variety and quantity of products required, 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- necessary for the local production of tiiose 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction which can be econoraicallv manufactured only 
against that invasion is of recent date. The for the supply of groups ol industries. 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from < Singareni in Hyderabad, and in (Vntral Pro- 
tbe Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwuna j viuces but Iheic are <1 number of smaller 
eoal-flelds. Outside Bengal and Bihar and mines which have been worked at one time or 
Orissa the most important mines are those at < another. 


Provineial 'production of Coal during the yrais 1 03S and 1034. 


Province. 

1933 

1931 

Increase 

Decrease. 


Tons 

Tons ! 

Tons 

Tons. 

Assam 

194,154 

189,527 


4,627 

Jialuchistan 

11,402 

14,740 

3,278 


Hcngal 

.5,691,189 

C.l 59,480 

408,297 


Ihliar and Orissa 

11,257,984 

12,030,409 

1,372,425 


( 'eulral India 

252,708 

2H9,38J 

30,013 


1 'cntrul Provinces 

1,500,911 

1,842,402 

341,581 


Hyderabad 

753,402 

709,630 

10,234 


Punjab .... 

94,099 

125,266 

31,167 


hajputana . 

33,194 

30,510 

3,31 0 

.. 

Total . . 

19,789,1 G3 

22,0.57,147 

2,272,911 

4,027 
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Mines and Minerals. 


Value of Coal prod need in Indui during the yearn 1933 and 1934. 



1933. 

1934. 


Value (£l«Ils. 13.3). 

Value 

per 

ton. 

Value (£l»Rs. 13 3). 

Value 

per 

ton. 


Its 

£ 

Its a. 

P. 

Bh 

£ 

Bs a. p. 

Assam 

1 7,9.3,(598 

1.34,865 

9 3 

9 

14,43,174 

108,509 

7 9 10 

Baluchistan 

79,239 

6,9.58 

6 14 

7 

85,849 

6,4.55 

5 13 2 

Bengal 

1,02,07.325 

1,223,107 

2 13 

9 

1 ,04,29,424 

1 ,235,295 

2 10 8 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,32,42,520 

2,499,437 

2 15 

3 

3,42,00,225 

2,571,440 

2 11 4 

Central India 

9,88,182 

74,299 

3 14 

7 

10,31, .595 

77,604 

3 9 0 

Central Provinees . 

50,40,432 

424,093 

3 12 

1 

07,72,353 

509,199 

3 10 10 

Hyderabad (a) 

25,74,1 11 

193,542 

3 6 

8 

23,69,070 

178,127 

3 1 3 

Punjab 

4,45,029 

33, .500 

4 11 

9 

5,02,307 

42,285 

4 7 10 

Bajputana .. 

1,4(5,003 

11 ,023 

4 6 

8 

1.06,8.58 

12,. 54 .5 

4 9 1 

Total 

6,11,77,739 

4,599,830 


(5,30,00,951 

4,741,42.5 


Averaof 



3 1 

6 



2 13 9 


(rt) Eatnnated. 


The three ureeedinfj venrs leeortled a <oii- 
tiiiuoiiH de(reii'^e in |»r()ducti<»ii of <oal trom the 
peak flKure of 23,803, 048 tons m J930 , Imt 
in 1933 tile decre.me was onlv 3(54,224 foii'^ oi 
about 1.8 per eei t . as eoiitraste<l \Mtli decreases 
of 8.8 per eeiit , and 7.2 per eeui m 1931 and 
1932 respecd-ively In 1931 the direetion (d 
ehangi* was revel sed aiul ]»rodueiion uiere.ised 
by 2,268,284 tons (or 11.4 per tent) Irotn 
19,789, 163 tons in 1033 to 22,0.'>7,447 tons m 
1934 This iiiercasewas shared h\ all provinces 
except Assum, which showed a tii\al d«‘erease 
The most import.int inereases weie in Ihliar am’ 
Orissa, Jiennal ami the Central l*rovimes (xer 
Table 6) In Hen^al, Hiliar and Oiissa all the 
helds showed increases except .lainli, the Raj- 
mahal Hills and Taleher, the larjiest advame 
bciiiK showii by Jharia of o^el one million tons 
In Central Indi.i both Sohaiipur and Uimma 
showed ImTeases, as did all lour Helds in tlie 
Central Provinces, the im»st notable beini; an 
increase of over 130,000 tons lu Korea to a total 
of 400,350 tons and ol 140,000 tons in the Pemh 
Valley to a total of 1,117,942 tons, the I’eneli 
Valley exceeding one million tons for the first 
time. In H\derabad State, the Siiiiiareni and 
Tandiir fields showed increases and Sasti a 
decrease, lu the Tertiaij eoalttelds of As-ain, 
Baluchistan, the I’unjab and Rafpiitana. 
increases w’ere showm b\ all the Helds except 
the Naga Hills in Assam, Khost in Baluchistan 
and ShahpuT in the Punjab. 


As usual the output of the Tertiarv fields was 
but a trivial proiHirtiou ot tin* whole, the i»ro- 
jKirtions beinu 98.34 jut cent from the Cond- 
wana coalfields and J 60 per cent trom thi* 
Tertiary coalfields 

A feature of the last 11 years has been tlu* 
voiv larjic expansion of the output trom the 
(Vntral Provmces from (579,081 tons m 1924 
U» 1,842,492 tons in 1934 This iindoubtedh 
aeeentuated the fall in output of Bihar ami 
Orissa from 14, lO.'i, 529 tons in 1924 to 11,2.57,984 
tons 111 1933, W'lthii partial res omm v to 12,030,409 
Urns 111 19.34 

In eontiiiuaf ion of the trend of 1933, the 
exjMirt safistiis h»r coal duriiiK 1934 show a 
fuither dede.i'-e a mounting to about 97,000 
tons E\ polls to (’ey Ion were steady at about 
228,000 toil'-, ('('Vloii let.iminf? liei iiositioii as 
the lendiin? importer of Indian loal The 
Str.iits Settlements show'ed an increase of 
20 000 tons, hut exports to all other destinations 
dcH reused, the den eases beinjj; some 84,000 tons 
to llougkoin; (5 OOO tons (to tnl) to the Philippine 
Islands, and iieaily .>0.000 tons to the Uiiitf‘d 
Kumdom (almost to /<</) The export ot coke 
imreased by 1,331 tons. 

In reversal of the tnmd of recent years imports 
of coal and coke show’'ed during 1933 an increase 
mimcly from 47, .544 tons in 1932 to 07,330 in 
1933 , 21,121 tons of the latter consisted of 
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roke 1934 showed a further slight increase to! 
72,161 tons, of which 14,719 tons were coke. 
Tills rise was due mainly to an increase of some 
7,000 tons from South Africa, with smaller 
increases from Australia and the United King- 
dom, partially offset hy a decrease of some 6,000 
ions in the amount of coke imported The 
average surplus of exports during the years 
1926 to 1934 was, in fact, greater than the 
surplus during the prewar quinquennium. 

Tlie true cause of the depression in the Indian 
coal industry is ovcr-deyelopment of coalfields 
with reference to India’s n*quir(‘ments. Every 
new coalfield that is opened up at present merely 
'^erves to accentuate the depression. 

1'he ayerage number of persons employed in 
the coalfields during tlu' year showed a snwllei 
increase (;i.S ])er cent) than the increase in 
luoductioii (11 . 4 per cent ). The ayerage output 
per person employed, theri'fore, showed a marked 
increase from the low figure of 121.3 tons in 
1933 to 130.2 tons in 1914, winch is pra<ti<all> 


the same as the figure for 1929, namely 130.4 
tons, the highest figure recorded. All the figures 
for the last six years are higher than those pre- 
^ lously reeorded ; these higher figures are due 
partly to an inercased use of mechanical coal- 
cutters, anil partly to eoncontration of work. 
During the reciuit years a large numher of 
(*ollieries have been shut down and the labour 
absorbed in the remainder ; this concentration 
]ierinits of a proportional reduction of the 
suiiervi^'iiig staff, resulting in a larger tonnage 
per head 3’here was an increase in the number 
of deaths hy accident from 132 m 1933 to 169 , 
these figures are however, much better than the 
.inniial average for the quinquennium 1919-1923, 
which was 274, and also biiow the annual average 
foi the qniuqueniiium 19i4-l9iS, whieh was 218, 
and mav lie coirqiared with the annual average 
foi 1929-1931, wiiieh w.is 1S6. Tiic death 
late w.is I 00 pel thousand jieisons em(iloyed 
111 19 14 against 0.81 foi the ]>ievious veai , 
till* .ivciagc flgiin* for f ile fMUiod 1919-1923 W’as 
1 . P), tor tlu* ]>cnod 194-1928 w'as 1.16, aud 
1 foi the penod 1929-1913 was J.08 


IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa uie the only pro- 
vinces in India III which iron ore is minedfor 
smelting by European methods Iron smelt- 
ing, however was atone time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from tlie great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Oanges and Brahmaputra in which slag hcapo 
are not found. The primitive Iron smelter finds 
on diflUcnlty in obtaining sufficiciit supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as woith his serious considcratioii 
Early attempts to Introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and stfcl wure 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arcnt District 
8ince that dat« various other attempts ha^e 
been made but non^ proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barnkar in B'uigal 
The site of tin* Barakar Iron- Works w’as 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both ooal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales Wtween the coal-bearirg Tiara- 
kar and Ran Igan] stages stretches east and wi*sf 
from the works, and for many years the elav 
ironstone nodules obtainable from thl^ form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
idast furnaces llec/*ntly magnetite aud hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Maiibhiim and 
8iMghbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced tin 
‘’upplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron -works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Llirlted, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara* 
kar and Ranlganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan E'-tate, Slngh- 
hhum. Some vears ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
<^o.. Ltd., seenred two deposits of Iron-ore in 
8arandafSlnghbhiim) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notii Burn and Buda Burn 
respectivelv Recent, prospecting in this part of 
Singhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
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additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total di«tanee of some 40 
mlDs In a 8. 8. W iliroction At Pansira Bum. 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansirn Burn rises to over 2,600 feet above sea 
level, thi' low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 (ft 4r>0 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
enro of a deposit about n qiiarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 40f» feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about .600 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from winch 
It If 8eparati*d bv banded humiatite- jaspers The 
ore Itself Is high-grade micaeemis hematite 
often latoritised at the outcrop ('ross-ciiis 
into the interior of the deposit show that the 
iuematite beenmes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore. 
including the surface latcrittsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the Iron-ore deposits of 
(loa and Ratnagirt. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
riehei and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
tlie deposits in Mayurblianj. The ore-deposits 
h.ive all been found to take the form of roughly 
Dnticiilar leads or bodies of hmm.itite, with 
small projiortions ot magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other 

Tha production of iron oro fiom 2,430,136 
tons m 1929 the output ol iron-ore in India fell 
to 1,228,625 tons in 1933 In 1934, however, 
there W'as a turn of the tidi* anri the production 
recovered sharply to 1,916,918 tons, an increase 
of 56 per cent. There were also substantial 
increases in the output of pig-iron and steel 
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Exporto of pig-iron. — The substantial inoroime rails and lishplatos wholly manufactured in 
in the production ot pij^-iron in India recorded lintLsh luflia from material wholly or mainly 
above was aceoiupanied by a small rise in the produe.etl liom Indian iron-one and complying 
quantity cxiMUtcsl Irom tons in with sfM*( lll< ations approved by the Railway 

to Ji9H,054 hins in 19.‘14. .lap.in i^as the inmc ipal iioard, and uikjii iron or stc^el railway wagons, 
eonsumer of Indian pig-iron , the proportion a substantial portion of the component yiarts of 
taken rose tioin 48. ]»er cent, in JtHt hi i whmh had been maiiiilac tured iii llritish India, 
jier cent, in 1934, whilst the actual amount rose 'IMiis Ac t was repc'alcd by the Act No 111 ot 1927 
liy 18 |M*r cent There was also an in<ic*asc‘ in and the payment of bounties eonsecjuently 
exports U) the (rnitcsl ivlngciom of alMiiit 29 pen c c*asc*d on the 31st Marcli, 1927 , the industry 
c*ent. (24,044 tons), but a large dec rc'ase in ex[K)rts is, howcwcT, T»rotc'c*tcsl to a certain extcnit by 
to the nnitcsl States (39,704 tons c»r ccxcu r>.'> the varying t arilfs cm ditlercuit c lasses of imiMirtcsl 
per cent ) 'The* c‘xiM»rt value* per ton ot lug-iron stc'cl. As a result o1 a nc‘W' Ac-t, No. XXXI ot 
Icdl from Hs 24.. (11.84) in 1933 to Rs 22.2 1934, piovision has bc*en made* for an me rc'ase ot 
(Cl . 09) in 1934 tai ilfs t)V about lialt over the 1927 rate>>, or about 

lihe Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 its lO per ton ivifore in in most erases, or about 
(Act No. XIV of 1924)— a uthorised, to Rs 49 pc*r Ion in the case ot articles not ot Uritish 
companic*s cmiploying Indians, boiintic's uikhi manutacture. 


QtiatUtfy and value of Jron-ore produred in Tndia during th/- yearn 1933 and 1 034. 
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1 

1934 


(Quantify j 

V.iluo (£1 

Rs 13 3) 

Quantity | Value (£l — 

Rs. 13 3). 


Tons 

Jls. 

£ 

Tons Rs. 

£ 

hOiar and OriMa — 






Keoiijhar State 

1 05,944 

1,9,5,943 

14.733 

397,401 3,97.401 

29,884 

Wayurhhanj State 

.341,502 

6,32,129 

47, .529 

(•>45,108 9,98,517 

75,070 

Sambalrmr 

1 

30 

2 



Singhbhum 

01 0,940 

1 3,83,773 

104,04 1 

810, .547 13,32,381 

100,179 

Burma — 






Northern Shan States 

30,293 

(a)l 45,172 

1 0,91 5 

23,9.30 {n) 95,720 

7,197 

Central Pronnees 

777 

2,331 

175 

898 2,094 

20 i 

Mai^ran — 






ICast (lodavari . . 

2,118 

1 ,291 

97 



Munore Btate 

3.5,041 

1,37,245 

10,81 9 

38,974 1 ,45,020 

10,904 

Total 

1 ,228,02.5 

24,97fU4 

1S7,S]3 

1,910,918 20,71,799 

1 

223,443 

(a) Estimateil* 


MANGANESE ORE. 

This industry was started some thirty Record Output iti 1927.— Before the year 
years ago by quarrying the deposits ol the 1920, the* recoid production of manganese-orc> 
vtsagapatam district, and from an output of m India took )>Iai«‘ in 1907, when 902,291 tons 
674 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidly were raised. In 1920, the output rose to 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 1,014,928 tons, valuc‘d at £2,403,491 f o.h. 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, Indian ports , the* rise* in output was, however, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore accompanied by a decrease m value. In 1927 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The most the production rom* to the highest figure yet 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- recorded, 1,129,353 tons, accompanicjd by a rise 
yinoes, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — m value to the peak figure ot £2,703,068 f o b. 
the largest supply coming from the Central Indian ports. During the year 1928, the upward 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore Is put tendency w^as not maintained, the output 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide la used falling to 978,449 tons value d at £2,198,895 f.o.b. 
by glsM manufacturers to destroy the green Tudian ports. In 1929, the output rose again 
colour in glass making, and it Is also used in slighly to 994,279 tons, but the value fell lieavily 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown to £1,571,030 In 1930 the output fell sub- 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used stantially to 829,946 tons with a heavy fall in 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use value to £1,200,236 Til 1931 a still more 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the serious fall took place, to 537,844 tons with a 
total output was 160,190 tons, the progress value of £720,954. This was followed by a 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to disastrous fall m 1932 to 212,604 tons with a 
the high prices prevaillhg. > value of £140,022. In 1933 the output rose 
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Blightly to 218,307 tons but tin* value fell to nadir ot 375, 004 tons in 1933 to 405,008 tonfl 
£123,171. These arc the smallest quantities and in 1034 'rius inert'ase an.is shared almost 
values reported since 1001 , when the output was entiielv beti^eeii Viznpijialam and Calcutta. 
120,891 tons valued at £122,831. In 1905 the The opening of the new port at Vizagapatam 
output was 217,427 tons valued at £223,432, has been the oiu* bright feature in the Indian 
since when the smallest production was 450,410 manjianeso industry during the last two years 
tons In 1015 value<l at £920, 540 , whilst the on ai count ot thf> reduced lead from the Central 
smallest value was in J 009 when a production of l»rovinces t>o the sea I'lie United Xingdom, 
044,660 tons was valued at £603,908 The full with an iiuitsise of some 66,000 tons retained 
magnitude of this i.itastrophe to the Indian her |K>sition as tin* chief importer of Indian 
manganese industry is perhaps best realised troin manganese-ore Th(‘ second place as importer 
thchictthat whilst the quantity of the prodiictKUi was held by .lapan with a decrease of some 
in 1033 was a I ittlc over one-ftfth of that ot the |0,()00 tons, with France third w'ltli an increase 
ix;ak year of 1 927, the value was less than one of some 8,000 tons, lielgiuin again showed 
twenty-second part of thevalue of the 1927 proilu- a decrease, amounting to some 5,000 tons. In 
etioii In tact 111 none ot the* major Indian mineral 1932 th<‘ e.\iH»rts to the United States ot America, 
industries have the effeets of the slump been one of India’s print i]»al markets tor manganese- 
so seriously felt as in the inaiigane&c iiidustiy ore, had ecsisc'd comph'tely. 1 n 1 033 there was a 

trivial exjKirt to this destination but m 1934 
The partial recovery ot the* Indian iiung.inesc* the c*\jH»rts to the Unitc'd States recovered to 
iielustrv during 1014 was rellectc'd 111 an iiic-icMse 30,083 Ions (under ‘Other countries’). The 
cd exports, including the quantities (‘\|M)rtc‘d feature ot the year was the large increase in 
from Mormiigao in l*ortuguc‘sc‘ India tiom the* the (‘XjKirts to the United Kingdom. 


Quanlily and value of Manqanese-ore produced in India during the gears 1933 and 1934. 
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1034. 
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Quantity. 

Value f 0 1). 
at Indian 
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Quantity 

Value f.o.b 
at Indian 
ports. 


1 Tons 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Ihhar and Orissa — 





Bonai State . . 

3,115 

1,771 

3,032 

2,256 

Keonjhar State 

60,407 

34,357 

54,208 

38,256 

Smglibhum 

7,453 

7,910 

15,112 

18,890 

Central Provinces — ■ 





Balaghat 

20,501 

23,405 

131,248 

17 5,544 

Bhandara 

GO 

60 

51,940 

69,482 

(3ihindwara . . 

8,228 

9,394 



Nagpui 


2,828 

*3,783 

Madras — 





Kurnool 

300 

124 


. . 

Sandur State . 

101,260 

38,605 

J 27* 356 

67,658 

Vizagapatam . . 

16,698 

7,400 

20,145 

12,129 

Mysore — • 





(’hitaldrug 

5 

2 

81 

46 

Shimoga 

280 

116 

347 

197 

Total . . 

218,307 

123,171 

406,306 

388,240 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
m India Is derived from the Kolar gold held distance, to the Kolai gold field. This mine 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- was opened in 1003. The only other mines 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in from which gold was raised were those in the 

1005 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 

1006 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
>nd this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. an output of 2,093 ounces in 1911 but work 
i’lie figures for the latter years reveal a small there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
improvement. The Nizam's mine at Hutti in their first output of gold during the year 1010; 
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the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
5*1^®**®*^®* mining was carried on in the 
district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob 
talned In the year 1898. The Kyaukpasat mine 
In Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river neat Myitkylna, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 , 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,145 ounces in 1909. but 
feii in subsequent years until in 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz. The smali 
quantity of gold produced in che Punjab, the 
Centrai Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no compiete record of the amount obtaine.i in 
this way. There was a trivial fall in the total 
Indian gold production from 330,488 8 ozs 


valued at Es. 2,08,01,943 (£ 1,540,885) in 1931 
to 329,681.7 ozs valued at Es. 2,53,51,438 
(£1,906,123) m 1932. Tn 193L the gradual 
secular decline in the total Indian gold production 
was temporarily arrc'sted with an output of 
330,488 8 ozs valued at Es 2,08,01,943 
(£1,640,885), followed by a trivial fall again In 
1932, when the output was 329,681 7 ozs. 
valued at Es 2,63,51,438 (£l ,906,123). In 1933 
there was an increase to 336,108 3 ozs. valued 
at Es 2,76,40,071 (£2,078,201) In 1934 the 
output fell to 322,142.9 ozs , but the value 
increased to Es. 2,92,72, 130 (£2,200,836), being 
the highest in terms of sterling since 1920 It 
18 interesting to note that the output of 1921 
which was valued at £2,050,575 a figure very 
close to that of the 1933 pioduction, was 
432,726 6 ozs, 

The average iiuniher of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Field during 1934 was 21,514 
of whom 13,161 woiked uuder-grouiid, 


Quantity and value of Quid* produced tn India during the years 1933 and 1934. 
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1933 

-3 13.3) 

1934 

Labour 
in 1934. 

Quantity j 

Value (£1 = B 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 — 

Es 13.3) 

hihar and Orissa — j 

Ozs. 

Es 

£ 

Ozs 

Its 

£ 










Manlilinm . . ! 

42 0 

2,988 

225 

51 0 

3,913 

294 

41 

Siiighbhum 

225 0 

16,750 

1,259 

03 0 

4,410 

332 

11 

Burma — 








Jvatha . . 

31 0 

1,665 

125 

103.7 

5,971 

449 

4 

Upper Clnndwm 

21.0 

1,960 

147 

42 2 

4.. 508 

339 


Northern Shan 








States 


•• 


744 0 

52,778 

3,968 


Mysore 

335,773.9 

2,76,16,478 

2,076,352 

321,133 2 

2,91,99,075 

2,195,419 

21,514 

Punjab 

10 3 

825 

62 

0.9 

85 

(') 

b 

United Provinces 

5 1 

405 

31 

4 9 

390 

29 

76 

Total 

336,108 3 

2,76,40,071 

2,078,201 

322,142 9 

2,92,71,130 

2,200,836 

1 21,652 


• Fine ounces in the ease of Mysore. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast. 
Tins belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. Tlie otlier area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluohtsta, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most imiioTtant, and the most 
Buocessful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 


1880, prior to anne-xatlon of Upper Burma 
the output IS estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil* fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
i gallons, and after a fall to 314 miUon gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 564 million gallons in 1912 
I Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
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known to contain oil deposits but their value but in 1930 the world’s production fell to about 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 1931 million tons, m 1931 to about 187 million 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island tons, and in 1932 to about 179 million tons, 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from whilst in 1933 the production rose again to about 
Itamrl Island in the Kyaukpyii district during 198 million tons. Decreases were shown by 

1911. 011 was struck atMinbu in 1910, the Columbia, Trinidad, India, Germany, Egypt and 
production for tliat year being 18,320 gallons Canad.i, All other important piodurers showed 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in an increase in production, by far the largest 

1912, The existence of oil in Assam has been amount being duo to the United States. The 

known for many years and an oil spring was United States eoutributed 62 .'i per cent, of the 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, world’s supply m 1933, Uussia 10.6 per cent, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that and V^uiezuola 8 3 per cent In 1928, India 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since contributed () 64 per cent, which fell to 0.60 
that year the annual production has been pi^r amt in 19^9 and rose to 0 .62 in 1930 0.63 
between 2J and 4 million gallons. per cent, id 1931 and 0 64 pt^r cent in 1932, and 

On the west, oil springs have been known J^Uj^KaiutoO 62 per amt in 1933, her position on 
tor many years to. «lst In the Rawalylnd. and mh'h? 


other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 


geological conditions are adverse, and though place being taken by Trinnlad. 

some small oil springs have been discovered, rm i 

to dcvploT) tiicni lisiVG not hitherto Jho j.)rt)(iiH tioii of p(*ir(3l(.^iiiii in liMiiti (Incliid* 
hPPn hlUierto unima) incrciiscd tiotu 30G,IK)9.022 gallons 

been succlssiui. ^ j ^ ^ 322,()2r),28() gjillons in 1934, the highest 

The world’s production of petroleum 3guic m the histoivot the induHtiy, the previous 
in 1920 amounted to nearly 150 inillioii long tons, pioduelion biuiig 311,030,108 gallons in 

ot winch India contributed 0 72 jier cent. 19*30 Tlie increase iii 1934 was largely due to 
In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 mdlion ho nvise ol some 11 million gallons in Assam 
long tons, of which the Indian proportion, on a aided bv an ineiease ol about half this amount 
practically stationary production, fell to 0.04 tiom Bm ma.olfset paitlv by a moderale decrease 
percent In 1928 there was another substantial m the 1‘iinjab This im lease in output in 
use 111 the woild’s production, which reached the 19 >4 was accompanied, however, by a small 
llgure ot over 181 million tons, hi 1 929, there decrease in estimated value amounting to 
was another jump to over 2(‘2 million tons, lis 2‘i,74,177 (il 9 {,570), or 4 I percent. 

Quantify and value of Vetrofeum )irodared la Tadia duuriqthe years 1933 and 1934 


A ssam — 

Ha darpiir 

Digboi 

liunna-- 

Kyaukpju 

Min bn 

Singu 

Tbayetinyo 

I ‘ ppei Chindw'in 

Yenangvat (iii- 
eluding 
Lanj’wa). 

Venangyaung 

‘’anjul — ■ 

Attock 


1933 

Qiiantltj 

ValiK' ttl = 

= R,s 13 {) 

Gals 

Its 

£ 

55,867 

4,178 

3J1 

52,716,120 

90,(H,748 

676,823 

14,350 

12,612 

948 

3,718,250 

7,90,218 

59,415 

82,613,112 

1,75,55,284 

1,319,940 

434,572 

92,346 

6,943 

3,052,778 

2,28,958 

17,215 

23,481,982 

50,20,905 

377,512 

135.085,855 

2,88,50,573 

2,160,210 

4,236,136 

10,59,034 

79,627 

306,009,022 

6,26,15,856 

4,707,959 


1934 

Quantity | Value (£1 =lts 13.3) 
Gals lls £ 

63,754,262 1,08,86,609 818,542 

13,579 1 

3,873,128 1 

81,927,114 

68.5,489 (ff) 

M, 82, 77, 031 3,629,852 

3,095,215 

27,717.552 

I 

137,447,983 ! 

i 

3,510,948 I 8,77,737 65,995 

322,025,280 


Total 


6,00,41,379 


4,514,389 
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Imports of Keronem Oil into India during the years 193;i and 1934 



1933. 

1934. 


Quantity 

Value (£1 =Rs 13 3) 

Quantity 

Value (£1*-Rs. 13 3) 

From — 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Union of Socia- 







list Soviet 







Reymblics . . 

41,946,734 

1,60 85,78,5 

1,209,457 

43.121,885 

1,53,92,706 

1,157,346 

Roumania 

6,216,529 

1 6,5.5, z80 

116,938 

8,796,256 

25,17,500 

189,286 

Sumatra 

246,326 

13,14,828 

98,859 

6,772,818 

31,66,052 

238,048 

Persia . 

302,708 

2,00,199 

1.5,053 

1,971,850 

10,59,081 

79,629 

.lava 

4,216,883 

18,44,887 

138.714 

1,422,981 

2,94,709 

22,159 

United States of 







America 

1,164,856 

7,47,835 

.56,228 

2,118,839 

12,78,786 

96,140 

Otlicr countries. 

3,684,327 

3,66,949 

27,590 

390,431 

2,49,649 

18,771 

Total 

57,778.363 

2,21,1.5.763 

1,662,839 

64.50.5,055 

2,39,.58,463 

1,801, 3F8 


Imports of FuA Oils into India duniuj the years 1933 and 1934 




1933. 


1 

1934. 



Quantity 

V.iliie (£l==Rs 13 3) 

Quantity 1 

1 1 

Value (£1 = R8 13 3) 

From — 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Roumania 

10,702,471 

20,14,776 

151,487 

2,165,569 

3,73,907 

28,114 

Persia . 

Straits Settle- 

64,584,911 

1,23,24,390 

026,646 

77,150,970 

1,36,50,208 

1,026,331 

ments 

150,389 

41,706 

3,136 

189,555 

54,362 

4,087 

Borneo 

27,613,731 

50,54,512 

380,039 

25,466,739 

43,50,602 

327,113 

Other eoun tries. 

8,852,481 

7,94,256 

59,718 

1,. 598, 604 

3,36,005 

25,264 

Total 

106,903 983 

2,02,29,640 

1,521,026 

106,571,437 

1,87,65,084 

1,410,909 


Amb«r Mica. — Tlu' prodiichon of ainlx'i 

in the Myitkyiiia district, Hunua, dccicascd from 
29,6 cwts valued at Rs 12,020 (£897) in 1928, to 
19 6 cwtiS. valued at Rs. 0,080 (£454) in 1929, 
and 2 1 cwts. valued at Rs 730 (£54) in 1930 
There was no reported output in 1931, but in 
1932 there was an output of 11 5 cwls valued 
at Rs 1,940 (£146), in 1913 ot 76 lbs valued at 
Rs 1,500 (£113), and in 1934 of 3 7 cwts valued 
atRs 152 (£12) 

There was a marked rise in the declared 
production of mica from 41,075 cwts valued 
at Rs. 16,82,045 (£126,470) in 1933 to 55,706 
cwts. valued at Rs. 20,76,599 (£156,13,5) in 1934 
As has been frequently pointed out, the output 
figures are incomplete, and a more accurate 
idea of the size of the industry is to be obtained 
from the export figures. Jn the years 1926 and 
1927 the export figure was approximately double 
the reported production figure, wdiilst in the 
years 1928 and 1929 the quantity expcirU‘d was 
more than double the reported production. In 
1930 the recorded exports were, however, only 
some 57 iier cent, in excess of the reported 
production, in 1931 36 per cent , in 1932 43 pel 
cent., and in 1933 some 45 per cent, in excess. 


Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. — A further 
imrease has to b(* rc'corded in the pioduction 
ol tin-ore from Burma induding Karenni State 
fiom 4, .503 9 tons valued at Rs 64,37,656 
(£484,034) 111 1933 to 5,801 2 tons valued at 
Rs 1,01,70,348 (£764,688) in 1934. This is the 
liighest quantity and total value yet recorded 
III any one year Tlie large increasi* in the total 
value IS, of courst', mainly due to the rise in the 
price ot the metal resulting from the tin res- 
triction scheme in operation in the five leading 
tin-producing countries Malaya, Netherlands. 
East liuiios, Jiolivia, Nigeria and Siam, a scheme 
to which India is not an adherent. Tlie increase 
in output of some 1,297 tons is shared between 
all the producing districts Of the total pro- 
duction ot 1934 3,907 2 tons, or, some 67.3 per 
(•cut , came fiom Burma proper, the balance of 
1894 tons being derived from Mawchi in Karenin 
State. There was no reported output of block 
tin 

Imports of Unwrought Tin rose from 41,655 
cwts. valued at Rs. 52,96,454 (£398,230) in 1933 
tO'44,454 cwt.8 valued at Rs .67,71,443 (£509,131) 
in 1934 , over 97 per cent of these imports 
I came from the Straits Settlements, 



Mines and Minerals. 


Copper. — During 1934 the mine output 
increasod to 328,42‘Jl long tons of copper-ore 
from Mosaboni ami 254 long tons from Dhobani. 
making a total of 328,676 long tons, valued at 
Its. 34,19,869 (£257,133), against 201,722 long 
ore 111 1933 valued at Its 22,12,966 (£166,388) 
tons of cojipcr A total of 314.085 short 
tons of ore was treated in the mill, and the 
production of refined copper amounted to 
6,300 long tons against 4,800 tons in the 
previous year A total of 5,256 tons of 
copper ingots was consumed m the rolling mill 
and 852 tons were sold in the Indian market at 
an average priiie of Its 598 per ton Ojierations 
in the rolling null resulted m the production 
of 8,180 long tons of yellow metal, the whole 
of which was sold in India at an average pruic 
of Its. 584 per ton 

The production of silver from the Ilawdwin 
mines of Upper Burma during 1934 tell slightly 
by 262,028 ozs as compared with 1933, but this 
tall in quantity was accompanied by a riS(‘ in 
value of Its. 8,69,787 (£65,398) due to the 
increase in the price of silver during the year. 

The output of silver obtained as a bye-product 
trom the Kolar gold miiu'S of Mysore showed a 
tall of 681 ozs 

The amount of silvi'r bullion and com eJ^ported 
during tile year was 53,991,714 ozs. valued at 
Its 7,26,70,511 (£5,463,948) as compared with 
58,328,890 ozs. valued at Us 7, 00, 38, .590 
(£5,266,059) during 1933. 

The production of lead-ore a,t the Burma 
Corporation’s Bawdwin mines in Burma fell 
slightly from 544,791 tons in 1933 to 443,489 
tons in 1934, whilst the total amount of metal 
extracted fell from 72,045 tons (including 1,485 
tons of antimonial lead) valued at its 1,15,61,915 
(£869,317) in 1933 to 71,815 tons (including 1,255 
tons of antimonial lead) valued at Its 1,06,86,230 
(£803,476) in 1934. The quantity of silver 
extracted from the Bawdwin ores fell slightly 
trom 6,054,047 ozs. valued at Its 65,74,695 
(£494,338) in 1933 to 5,792,019 ozs. valued at 
Its. 74,44,482 (£559,736) lu 1934. The value of 
the lead iicr ton fell from Its 160 5 (£12 07) 
to Its. 148.8 (£11.19), whilst the value of the 
silver per ounce rose from Its 1-1-5 (19 6(f) 
to Its. 1-4-7 (23.19(/ ) in the year under review 
Theoie r«'Serves in tlic Bawdwin mine as calcu- 
lated on the 1st of .Tuly, 1934, totalled 4,062,511 
tons, against 4,133,792 tons at the end ot June 
1933, with an average composition of 24.6 iiei 
cent, of lead, 14.8 per cent, of zinc, 0-84 per 
cent, of copper, and 18 9 ozs of silvci per ton 
of lead. Included in tins reserve arc approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons of copper-ore 

Magnesite. — Tlie output of magnesite showed 
a small decrease of 231 tons, ai coiripanicd by a 
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trivial increase in value Tlie deciease was due 
to decrease of about 1,000 tons from Mysore 
State, partially balanced by an increase in the 
output of the Salem district, Madras. 

Zinc. — Th(‘ piodiietion of zim; eoiieentrates by 
the Burma Coiporation Limited, in the Wortheni 
Shan States, rose fiom 61,432 tons valued 
at Ks. 30,82,944 (£231,800) in 1933 to 68,838 
tons valued at lls 26,77,413 (£201,309), the 
increase in quantity being accompanied by a 
(letrease in v’^aliie ’riie quantity is the greatest 
bitheito reeord(‘(l. but the value is much below 
those ot the y(‘ars 1 926 to 1929 (£559,412 in 1 928). 
Tlie fall in value during 1934 is, or course, due 
to a fall ill the maiket price of spelter, 

Tlie evpoits during the year uiidei review 
amountcMl to 77,500 ions valued at lls. 29,46,693 
(£221,556) against 64,050 tons valued at lls. 
.12,02,500 (£240,789) 111 the preceding year 

Gem Stones.— ‘The only precloua and seml- 
prccious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadcite 
and ami)er The production of diamonds in 
(Vntral India ro.se from 2,342 carats valued at 
lls 63,695 (£4,789) in 1933, to 2,480 carats valued 
at ils. 1,22, .501 (£9,211) in 1931 Of this latter 
production 2,429 carats were pioduced in Banna 
State and the rein under in Charkliari, Ajaigarh, 
and BijaWfii. 

Since the liquidation of the Burma Ruby 
Mines, Limited, and the final cessation of the 
oixjratious of this company in 1931, there has 
boon an interregnum during which reliable 
statistics of production of gem stones in the 
Mogok Stone Tract have been unobtainable. 
Work, however, is still (.ontimied by local miners; 
in addition a certain amount of work is being 
done under extraordinary license's. For 1932 
no returns woic available*, exck'pt that a fine 
Ruby of 17 carats was toiind at Chaunggyi near 
Mogok, and a fine sapphiie of about 90 carats 
and a gooel star sa])phiic of 453 carats were 
mined at Kathe. For 1933 tiie* only return was 
ot 1,103 carats of riibu's trom Kathe. For 1934, 
however, there is a leported production of 21,622 
carats of rubles valued at Its. 36,011 (£2,708) 
and 153 carats of sapphire valued at Ka. 330 
(£25) Tim data for 1933 and 1934 relate to 
production undei extraordinary licenses. 

In addition the production was reiiorted from 
Sooinjam in tlie Badar district of Kashmir 
State, of 18,375 tolas (1,071,869 carats) of 
Saphire valued at Ks 1,38,961 (£10,448). 
In adelition tliere was a production of (58,660 
tolas of Corundum oi no commeicial value. 
The sapphire deposits of Kashmir have long been 
known, but on account of the*ir high altitude 
they are worked only occasionally 


SAIT. 

There was a large increase m the total output of salt, amounting to nearly 250,000 tons, shared 
uy all producing provinces but chielly due to Bombay and Sind (205,4.14 tons) and Aden (27,286 
tons). The total production — 1,963,702 tons — is the highest yet recorded, the previous maxi- 
mum output being 1,921,396 tons in 1919 Imports of salt into India increased by some 
-5,000 tons, ail the countries of oriiiin, showing decrea8c,s excepting Aden from which 63,403 
tons were received above the imports of the previous year. 
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Stock Exchanges 


Qumdity and Value of Salt produced in Indw. during the years 1933 and 1934. 




1933 

1 


1934, 



Quantity 

Value (£1- 

Its 13 3). 

(iuantity. 

Value (£1^ 

Its. 13*3). 


Tons 

Its 

£ 

Tons 

Its 

£ 

Aden . . 

308,129 

21 ,00,096 

157,902 

335,415 

20,44,905 

153,752 

Bengal 

13 

180 

14 

28 

371 

28 

Bombay and Sind 

415,588 

21,81,752 

164,011 

620,972 

fl26,75,21H 

201,144 

Burma . . 

35,789 

4,81,621 

36,212 

36,976 

5,33,91 6 

40,144 

Gwalior 

35 

1,768 

133 

66 

3,249 

244 

Madras 

490,510 

28,93,91 1 

217,587 

499,208 

25.94,094 

195,045 

Northern India 

462,* 83 

37,65,718 

283,137 

470,977 

38,21,929 

287,363 

Total 

1,712,397 

1,14,25,040 

859,026 

1 ,963,702 

|l, 16,73,682 

877,720 


(a) ]3xcludch the value of 94,9:»2 tons of salt produc ed in Smd Information is not available 


Jmpotis of Salt into Indw during the yeur^ 1933 and 1934 


— 

Quantity j 

1933 

Value (£1= 

--Bs 13 3) 

liuanlily 

1 034 

Value (£1 = 

sEs 13 3) 

From — 

United King- 

Tons 

its 

£ 

Tons 

Its 


dom 

1,057 

91 403 

6,872 

515 

74,591 

6,608 

Germany 

57,186 

8.70,577 

65,457 

56,317 

8,94,075 

67,224 

S pain . 

A<lon and De- 

7,725 

1,33,185 

10,0 4 




pendencies 

256,620 

3,57,869 

2.52.471 

310,023 

39,54,992 

297,168 

Egypt . . 

Italian East 

15, .534 

2,32,329 

17,468 

12,824 

1,64,231 

12,348 

Africa 

27,949 

4,21,338 

31,080 

12,375 

1,70,939 

12,853 

Other count ries 

747 

11,222 

844 

109 

7,099 

601 

Total 

366,818 

51,17,923 

384,800 

392,163 

52,66,827 

396,002 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers ^ 
in Bombay. They carry on business on the | 
Brokers* Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of j 
the Share and Stock Brokers* Association ' 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 

E romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general liody of Brokers 
The Poard has the power to stop business In 
tim^s of emergencies. The ofiiclal address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Es. 5 which was gradually raised to Es. 7,000 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 


In 1921 a number of cards were sold a1 
Rs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion of the business. I'hc jiresent value of the 
card is about Es. 11,000. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchanio, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922. It 
has ceased to function again. 

Committee of Enquiry. — In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, customs, 
piactices, rules, regulations and methods 
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of busmeBS of the Native Share and Stock Brok> 
era* Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations foi 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1926 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips. The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end. they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely. 

Eor many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
111 the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a llepresentative Commlttei' 
came into existence, and the existing customs 

ere focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business Pubhc confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly largo volume of l)usiiie,s.s 
in the market which culminated in a b(»oiii 

In June, 19211, the Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies* Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
capital of Bs. 3 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th September At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of members, inchidmg 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
008. The Committee has restricted the further 
sale of new shares until it deems It necessary to 
revise Its decision, exception being made in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
firm . Anyone to become a member is required to 


purchase a share from a member and seek 
election and on being elected the admission 
fee charged by the Association Is B.s. 6,000. 
The conduct of members and of business is con- 
trolled by bye-laws, customs an d usaAes being 
fully honoured. The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected lor most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principal 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
In Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, misceilaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc.) JEtailway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely. Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Hony. Office Bearers — the 
President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers 
The Committee is empowered to do all work 
on behalf of the Association, which in its 
iurn delegates powers to the Sub-Committees 
and the Hon. Office Bearers. The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes between members 
thus onatding the members to avoid Law 
Courts in most cases. 

Committee for 1935 — J. B. Coulthard, Esq. 
President , J. 8. Haywood, Esq , G. C. Mont- 
gomery, Esq. , 0. A. Cohen, Esq. Sarbotosh 
Sen, Esq , Jitendra Mohan Dutt, Esq , M.sc , 
Goralall Seal, Esq , ShambhuHath Dutt, Eiq., 
Gobiud Lall Bangur, Esq , Mahaliram Sontlialia, 
Esq , Basant Lall Chaturvedi, Esq , .lagan- 
nath JinuijhunwaJa, Esq , Bishambliar Nath 
Chaturvedi, Esq, li.A , LLU.; Mokandlall, 
Esq 

Joint Honorary Treasurers — Goralall Seal, 
Esq , Mahaliram Sontlialia, Esq. 

Secretary — From April 1935, D. Chakravirty, 
M A., B.L. 

The Stock Exchange has Its own building at 
7, Lyons Bange. This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Government 
Bengal. The ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where meinbeis meet between 
12 noon and 6 pm. The Me/./anine floor contains 
the offices of tlie Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places lor the 
benefit of the members. The upper tliroe floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 26 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. BusiDCss is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra- 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Bs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Bs.’lOO. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Bs. 3,000. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Hodcrn commerce id India was built up by 
mcrcliants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Ooiiimerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tJoris were formed by them for its protection 
Add assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in dilTcrent parts of India, 
According to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in tlie industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind m this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian : but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The Loudon Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the Increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an ** East India Section ” of 
their organization. Tiie Indian Chambers 
Work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense afllliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the Loudon Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themscives out 
of touch with vliat seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowncr and public citizen 
of Bombay, which alms at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an Impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Eeceptlon Committee 
showed tdiat all the important cominerolal 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Tlio late 8ir 
B. B. Wacha, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election ot Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 


gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members aud carry on 
work. Hie Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1 927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Pombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on Slst December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “ Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being *' at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.'* Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following • — 

(a) To promote Indian buBineBses in matters 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common goad of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion's objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(s) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(g) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 
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The Ruled provide for two claBses of members, 
rtz., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs. 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs. 160). 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1935 : — 

President . — Lala Padampat Singhania. 

Vice- Presi dent. D. P. Khaitan. 

Members ot the Committee . — Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
(Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, Ah- 
medabad), Mr G D Birla (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta). Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Rt., ci.e mbs., (Indian Salt 
Association, Bombay), Mr. Manu Subedar 
(Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay), Mr 
A. 1>. Shroff (Indian Merchants’ Cliambcr, 
Bombay), Lala Shri Ham (Delhi Faf-tory- 
owneis’ Federation, Delhi), Seth Walchand 
Hirachand (Maharashtra Cliamber of Com- 
merce, Bombay), Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker 


(Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta), Ml Chumlal B. Mehta (Jiombay 
Biiilmn Exchange, Bomba\), Mi M L 
Dabanukar (Mahaiashtra Chamner of Com- 
merce, Tiombay), Lala Ramjidas Vnishyo 
(Gwalior Chamber of (Jommcrie, Lashkar) 
and Lt Saidai l‘ S s odh bans (Indian Chain- 
lier of (V»mmeice, Lahore) 

Honorary Treamrers -—M t D P. Rhaitan 
(Indian Ciuimber of Commerce, Calcutta), and 
Sir Han Sanker Paul, Rt , M.L c (Bengal 
National Cliamber of Commerce, Calcutta), 

Co-opfed Memhers — Mr S M Bashir, Cawnpore, 
Pandit K S.mtaiiam, lialiore, Mr M. Muhara- 
mid Ismail, Madras, Mr B Das, M k A , 
(iiittaek, Mr \ J. Ojha, Calcutta and Mr 
Hoshaiig N F Diiishaw, Kaioehi. 

Secretary — Mr D G Mulheikar. 

Office flrWmsv ~ Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 

Telegraphic addicts — Cnleomind, Cawnpore 


BENGAL 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
The Bengal Chamber is registered with a 
declaration of membership of 300. Its objects 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
protection of trade “ in particular in Cal- 
cutta.” There are two classes of members 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manutacture, and persons engaged in oi 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1936-37 : — 

PresiderU. — Sir Edward Benthall, Messrs 
Bird Co. 

Vice- PresiderU — ^Mr, C G. Arthur, Messrs 
Jardiue, Skinner & Co. 

Members.— m. T T. K. Allan, The National 
Bank of India, Ltd ; Mr. H. F. Bateman, 
Messrs. Shaw, Wallace Co , Mr A O. 
blown, Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie <fe Co. , 
Mr. W Hunter, Messrs, GilDnders, Arbuthuot 
A Co.; Mr. J. Reid Kay, Messr*-. James Finlay 
A. Co , I.td ; Mr. C C. Miller, mlo , Messrs 
lloare Millei & Co , ] td ; Mr. J. H. S Richard- 
son, Mcssis Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr A. C. 
Daniel. Assistant Secretary, Mr. D. C. Fair- 
l»aim. 

^^6 following are the public bodies (among i 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
Returning representatives, and the represent- 
atives returned, for the current year. 

The Council of State. — The Hon’ble Sir 
George Campbell. 


I'hc llcnynl fjcquslalirc Council — Mr F T. 
Uoinan ((\il Flu tin Supply Corpoiatioii Ltd ), 
T Lamb (P»(‘gg Dunlop A Co JAd ) , Mr W. C 
Wordswoith (Tbo St.it sinan Ltd ). Mr G W 
Leeson (Macneill A Co ) Mr W B Thoiii])- 
Bon, (Bengal Telopbouc ), C. C Miller, 
(Messrs lloare Miller A Co , I.td ) 

The Calcutta Port Trust — Mr G V Lloyd 
(Turner Morrison A-^ (^o , Jjtd ) , Mr. W Hunter 
(Gillaiiders Arbiitiiiiot A Co ) , Mr A. O. 
Ilrown, (Mackinnon, Mackenzie A Co , Ltd.) ; 
Mr. G W Lesson (Macn^'ill A Co), Mr. K, 
J Nicolson, (Gladstone, Wyllie & Co), Mr. J. 
Hold Kay, (.Lnnes It'inlay A Co , I.td.). 

The Calf atta Municipal Corporation. — Mr. 
(L W Miles, (.Shaw Mallacc A ('o.L Mr. 
F. G. r^pooTicr, (Martin & Co.) , Mr. W T. 
Vizar Harmcr (Bengal Iron Co, Ltd); 
F J Marindiii ( Burma Shell Oil Storage A Dis- 
tributing Co of Iniiia, Ltd), Mr C H. 
Holmes, (llolnns Wilson A Co , Ltd ) , Mr A. 
J{ (Jolley, (Calcutta Electric Sniiply Corpor- 
ation Ltd ) 

The Hoard of Trustees for the Improvement of 
Calcutta —Ml W H 'J’ljompson, M L c. (Bengal 
'I'elcphone Co , Ltd ) 

The Bengal Boiler Comm ission —-Mr. W Gow, 
(Burn A Co, Ltd.), Mi T. W Foriest ; Mr. 
W H. W’ Cniuhart 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission : — 
Mr. R. J. Oliver , Mr G Y Robertson. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Gram Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders' Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance A880cia<‘ 
blon, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
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Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Oaicutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers' Asso- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers* Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association. Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Shippers’ Association, (Calcutta Jute Dealers’ 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Bhiiipcrs’ 
Association, Calcutta Accident Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutta 
River 'J’ransport Association, and the Masters’ 
Btevedores’ Association. 

Iht Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration tor the deteiinination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
ivbom reside or carry on business pci8onpll> 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where In India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said dispute.^ and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which i 


consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually oi 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
{istrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

I The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Vfeasurers’ Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent 
(Mr R. ElliB)» Head Office Manager (Mr. 0. G 
Smith) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs 
G. C G. Smyth, J. B. F. Henfrey and 
B. Perry), and the staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
system of work for the bone fit ot thi trade of the 
port Is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers' Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current. 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulais of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and man> 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The o])jeet“ of the ('lianilH'j are to aid and i 
stimulate the devclopiiKMit of loiiimeioial, 
agricMiltuial and imhistiial entr'i ihihcs in Bengal 
and Assam and to prote<*t tin* ooniiiieicial 
interests ol all prusons tindjiig theieiii , to 
promote uiiaiiimitv and nriiloiniit\ of praetwe 
amongst the niembeis of flu* coinnwicial e<»m- 
miinltv , to reiuesont their \iews and lequin- 
ments to the (JoveiniiK'nt, lailwav and iroit 
authorities , to ariange Jor oiganised action 
on all matters invohing the inteichts ot niembeis 
including conditions ot einplov nieiit oi industiial 
labour, to urbitiate when oieasion oecnis 
between jiarties willing to submit then dilh'reiiees 
to the Association, and genei.rlh to do all sm'h 
things as iiiav l>e eoiidiieive to tlie interests 
oi tile eoiniiiereial classes ot Ik'iigal and Assam 

President — Sli Hiii i Banker I’anl, Kt , M r* 0 , 
(Butto K-iisto Paul A’ ('o , JJd ) 

Vtce-I*residents ~ -Mr .1 (' Banerjee, (J. C. 

Ikiiierjee, J.tri ) , Di N N Law, M A , >*li n 

Vony. Tieasnrer — Dr Satya ('iniin Law, 
M \ , Ph 1) 

Members of the Kreeutive Commdtee — Mr X 
R Barkai, (Hind list h.in (’o-o|M*iati\r‘ Jnsnraiiee 
Society, 1 Jd ) , Mi S (' Mitra, (.Inl.iii Mitra 
ik Vo), Ital \ i' Baner]ee Baliadm, (A (’ 
Bancijee A (‘o ) , Mi .Sadlian Cliandin llo>, 
(Wilson A Roy) , Kiimai Kaitn k t’lniin Miillick, 
(Raja D. N Miilliok A Sons f-td ) , Mi Anin 
Prokash Boral, (J'rosad Das Boial A Ihos ) , 
Mr. I) N Sen, (Bengal (Hass Woiks, I.td ) , 
C’apt X. X Diitt, MU, (Bengal Iimniiuit\ Co, 
Ltd.), Mi S N B.ui(*ijee, ( Kahanpiir Lime 
Works, Ltd), Mi A C Sen, (I) M Das A 
i^ns, Ltd ) , Mr .lihaii Ivrislina Mitter, Mr X 
K. Rov Clioudliiiiy, (Raliehujan Ciiish Chaudia 
Roy Choiidliiii> ) , Mr. B Maitia, (Calcutta 
Chemical Co , Ltd ) , Mr AkhiJ Bandliii Guha, 
(Dhakeswari (’otton Mills Ltd.), Mi R Raj, 
(Ry & Ray), Dr. M M. Ra>. use, rh n ,| 
Mr.S. C. Ray, M a., bl, (Aryastlian liisiiianw^ 


(’o, Ltd). Ml B C (Hiosh, B se (Lond) 
n con* (loridl, (Si‘-ir Soap W'oiks), Mr 
Baiiwaiiiall Rov, Mi Jogeiidia Kishoie Das, 
M A , n I. , (M Bli itt.ielmi J \a A Co ) 

Secretary — Mr J X Sen Ciipta, M A , B L 
Alls/ »S’em'P/rr/ - - Ml S R. Biswas, m \ 


IiiST OF AFFITilATKI) BOIUES AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS OF THE BENUAL NATIONAL 
CHAM KR OF COMMERCE 

Thr* Bengal rridiistnes Association, 15, Clive 
Stieel., (Uh iitta , The Brnigal Hosiei\ M’lnu- 
Jaetnieiss’ Assoeiatnni, 2, \slm Balm Lane, 
Kidderjwne, Caleutla, The MMndia Soap 
Makeis’ Association, 22, C, inning Street, 
Calcutta, Tli(‘ Bengal Class Araiaifaeturers 
Associ.ition, 2, Royal JOxcliange I'laee, Calcutta , 
'riie Indian Colliery Cwueis* Association, 
.] liana, K f Ry , Tlio East Jndn Jiitr* Associa- 
tion Ltd , 2, Koval Exr Range Place, Calcutta; 
The (’alditta lion Meir bants’ A'^sod.itiou, 
P224/0, Strand Jlunk Itoad, Mranbabargbat, 
Calcutta, 'rbe Oil Mills Association, ISUL 
Raja Dbiendia Stieet, (Uleutta , Tlie Faiidpur 
Distrn’t Mel chants’ Association, Farid pur , 
The Association of Kngmeers, 2, Rov'al Evcliaiige 
Place, Calcutta , ’I'he Indian lusuiani'e Institute, 
2, RoJ^'lI Exchange I’lacc, Calditta , 'rh»‘ Eastern 
Bdigal Jute Association Ud , .5/1, Royal 

Kxchaiigr* J'lace, Calcutta , 'riie Bdigal Jute 
Growers’ Association, 2, Royal Exthange 
Place, Calcutta , 'I he Cakiitta Shellac Exchange 
Lkl., 3, Maiiuoe Lano, Calcutta , 'J'h<‘ Tipperali 
Chainbei of Comnieice, Coinilla , The Indian 
Plantei s’ Association, Sndhai pin, Svlhct, The 
Pmidy Merchants’ Association, 09/1, Chetla 
Road, Allpore, Calcutta, The Caliiitt^i Wine 
Association, J, Lindsav Stieet, (Jalciitta , The 
'rijipeiah 'I'rades Association, Coinilla ; The 
Muishidabad Silk Xshoeiation, Berhampur, 
Distiict Muii-hidabad and The I'rovident 
Insurance Companicjs Association (Bengal), 
2, Rojal Exchange Place, Calcutta 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
idished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect tlic trade, commerce and industries of 
iudia and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians arc 
engaged or concerni'd , to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians , to 
waten over and protcit the general commeriial 
Interests of India or any ])art thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India , to adjust controversies between members 
ol this Chamber , to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between jiartaes willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber , to jiromote and 
advance commercial and techiinal education 
and such study of din'crent br.iiuhes of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India , to provide, 
legulatc and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a (Com- 
mercial Exchange in C<ilciitta , and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, conunerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attiiuincnt of the above 
objects or any of them 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
iiiolussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Ks. 100 and the Mofussil 
members Rs. 50. Merchants, Uankois, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokois and persons 
engaged m commerce, agriculture, mining 01 
manufacture, and persons engaged In or con- 
nected with art, science or liter.stiire who arc 
Indians shall be eligifile for eliMlioii as members 
(if the Chamber. 

'riie following eoiistdnlc flie Mamigirig Com- 
mittee ot the Chambei jor t lie Neai l'>.i0-:{7 - 

I'u'^ulent - ^\v r. M Hula. 

Seni(t} ricc-/';c‘.7(/c/d Mi AH Dalai. 

Vite-Picsulcvt - Mr (1 b Alobfa 

Membcr^f Mt N 1/ rim Mr K b .lain 
Mi M L bhah. Mi \ b ()|ha , Mr D P 


Khaitan, Mr Faizalla (hingee; Mr H. L. 
Miiiarka , Mr S K llhatter, Mi .1. N lahiii. 
Ml .r P Diitia , Mr. K .1 Pnrohit ; Mr 
Kodarnath Miandelwal , Mr. Kassim A 
Mohamed , Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi , IMr. 
llansKihar .ialan . Jlai llahadur Ram ])e\ 
Chokhani , Mr S N Mlfctcr ; Mr L P. i’oddar. 

Secretary — Mr M. P. Gandhi, M A. 

The following Associations are aihliated with 
the Cluimber — Indian Sugar Mills* Association, 
.lute Baleis’ Association, Indian Produce 
Association, East India Jute Association, 
(ialcutta H ice M 01 clmnts’ Association, Calcutta 
Kirana Association, (Jiinny Trades Association, 
Indian Colliery Owners* Association, Indian Tea 
Meichants’ Association, and Marwari Rice 
Mills Association 

'The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a 'Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
tr.ides. With a view to cover the varying nature 
ot disputes arising in different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
rribiinal of Arbitration tor each of the fol- 
lowing trades • — (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yarn, (t) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (G) Gcueial 

Chainber’b ri'prcscnt.itivos on — 

Cab nt1a Poit ('<>tnnnt>fnoner^ D P Kliuitau 

lieinfal Noapai liaihvay l^oeal Advimry Cum- 
ini the Ml Kaiiai ball .1 a tin 

/sVs/ I mi inn Unihrni/ Loen! Ademoni Com 
inittee Mr A Ij Ojha 

Pnsleni Henyal LiiraJ Adiihon/ Committee . Ml 
Mohiiilal balliuhand Shall 

Jionid of Appieiitneship Tiaiinno ‘ “Mr G 
b Mehta 

Jlailivni/ Jinlc's Advisory Committee : Messrs, 
A b Djha, II P liagaria, G L Mehta, 
P.ii/iill.i Gangjceaiul 1> P Kh.ntan. 

Cnlnitta Soeietn for the Prevenlmn of Cruelty 
to Xnnnals Doaid of Economic Enquiry, 
Hongal -Mr G b Mehta. 

('hariiber’6 Anditois Messrs S B. Dandeker 
A (*o , R \ 


INTERNATIONA!. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
‘ COMMITTEE 


The Indian Tlationnl (‘omnutlce of the 
International (Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
b^hed tor the following purjioscs 111 the 3 car 

1 UliN 

<a) To particiiMite in the promotion of tlie 
objects for which the International 
('hamber of Commerce hereinafter called 
the “International Chamber’*, is estab- 
lished, namely 

(i) To facilitite the eommeni.-il intei- 
course of countries. 


{in) To encourage progress and to 
jiromote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
bv the eo-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National rommitfee has on its 


I roll .3'* coinmcreial bodies .is Organisation Mcm- 
(v) To secure harmony of action on all ! ^ me n lal firms as Associate 

internalioual (luestioiis alTccting 
finance, industry and commerce. I Members 
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OKFICK-BKAIIKKS FOH TUI Ykar l<.Wi-‘57 
PrcisulnU Mr D J* Kluiitan 1 

Vice-rrrsHh Hi — Mr ^Val(hand Iliiarhand 

Memhns of the CommiUee - l.ala J^adainpnt, 
SinKhania, CawnpDic . Mr Hooacitddioy A 
l^alljcc, M L A , Jiomhay , ]\Ir Kastiirbhai 
Lalbhai, Ahrncdabad , Mr. (J 1> Ibrla,^ 
Calcutta, Sir Pill sliotamdas Thakiirdas, Kt,' 
c.i J']., M.H K , liombay , Mr Manu Subcdar, ! 


lioTiibay , Mr A ]) Shi oft, Bombay , 
Mr Cliiiiiiial li Mtdita, J’.ombay , Mr M Ji 
lialiuniikai , Jiombay , Lt Sardar P S 
Sodlib.uis J^lioie, and Mr Vidyasagar 
I’aiidj.i, Madiab 

lloHoiani Tteasurn — Mr A L Ojha, 
C.ifcutta 

Srnetdiy - Mr 1) (J Miillicrkar 

OJfn't' — BP*, Canning Stioct, Calcuttn 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the liombay 
Cliaiubei. 8 h set forth iu their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, arc to 
encourage a friendly feeling and uuani- 
nut> among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good , to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency; to colicct and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
Interests in general; to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
at, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests ; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 


by any Member of the Charabei inserting his 
name in .1 book to be kept for the puiposi*, 
blit a residence of two months shall snlijeit 
liim to the rule tor the admission of members. 


Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and fund* of tin Chamber arc 
managed by a committee of nine ordinaiy 
members, consisting of the President and 
Yice-Prc‘«ident and seven members The 
< ommittei‘ must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its T)roceeding8 iiro 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must b(> 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of th(‘ 
Chamber, a special meeting at anj^ time, foi 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
bo various public bodies — 


The Bombay Chamber was established in ! 
1836, under the auspices of Sir llobcrt Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their ftrst set of rules. According to the latest : 
returns the number of Chamber memi)cis 
is 186. Of these numbers 20 repicseiit banking ! 
institutions, 11 shipping agenei(‘s and com- 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway fompauits. 
12 msuranci' companies 17 engineers and 
contractors, 130 arms engaged in general 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joiuing the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by | 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
Ks. 860. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or ** emment in commerce and 
manufactures,** may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting' 
the Presidency may be introduced as a Adsitor 


The Comicil of State* one repii sentative 
Legislative Council of llie Goicriior of Bom- 
b.iA , tw^o ie])iesentativrs 
Bombay Municipal Coiporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three yeais. 

Board of Trustees of tlu* Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the ycai 1Q35-36 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies. — 

l^rcsidetit — A Halsall, Esq , 
Vice-President — A. K G JHogg, Esq., 
Committee — \V A Bell, Esq., H Erenth 
Esq., J E.Macdonell, Esq , M c , R Scherer, 
Esq. , K Stones, Esq , o u e , I). D Storrar* 
Esq., J B. ]>. Tata, Esq , 

Secretarj/. — II. J. F. Sullvan, Esq. 

Asst. Secretary. — H. Royal, Esq. 
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Representatives on — 

Council of State The Horrblc Mr. U li l*arkei 
Bombay Legislative Council . J B Grcavoh, 
Esq , M L.c , L \ flals.ill, Es(i 

Bomba g Port Trust . G. }T. Cooke, Esq , 
A. K (r JIoSjL!:, Esq , V H French, Esq , 

G. L Winteihotham, Esq , R C Lowndes, 
Esq. 

Bombay Municipal Coporation CFG Wade, 
Esq. 

^gdenham College of Commerce Advisory Board 
1{ L Ferard, Esq. anti A. G Gray, Esq 

Bomba g Smoke Nuisances Commission 

H. F Milno, Esq 

Persian Qulf Lighls Committee G Fur/c, Esq 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. M. S. Duruti, 
]Csq 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation : S. B 
Samoilys, Esq 

liaek Bay Reclamation Scheme— Standing 
Advisor g Committee and Lay-out Committee 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. « 

Aitxihan/ Force Adoisorg Committee ' \ . F 
K'ocl-raton, Esq 

Et'Services Association L A Halsall Es(i , 
(Ex-officto) 

Bombay Seamen* s Society \ B.J. F. Siilnan, 
Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Malcolm Hopf?. Kt 
Railway Advisory Committees — 

Q.I.P.: L. A. Halsall, Esq 
li B. db C. J : L. A Halsall, Esq 
Bombay Telephone Company^ Ltd * G I. 
\N intciljotliani. Esq, MLC 

Raduav Rates Advisory Committee G. C |{ 
Colei iduo. Esq ;L A Halsall, Esq , J F 
iMacdoncll, Esq , C J Daiiiala, Ksq 
Government of Bombay Road Board 
G O. J'lke, Esq 

Bombay Untversdy G L Winterlx tlrini, 
Esq , M.L c. 

Special Work. 

Cue of the most Important functions per* 
iormed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
Jii commercial disputes Rules foi this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
^^o^ked most satipfactonly. The decisiope 
arc in all cases Kiven by competent arbitrators 
-‘ppointed by the General Committee ot the 
Chamber and the system avoids the gieat 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 
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A special department of the Bombay Ciiamber 
IS its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
I’he department consists of fourteen Indian 
darks who, by the authority of Govenimeut, 
work In the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
I Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port. In both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Ciiamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dailj Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports ot 
vanous kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while tiie same return contains particulars of 
the moMUuents of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo ear- 
ned by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
I’ancv cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundrv goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and varns imported bv 
individual merchants. The fourth gives number 
of bales of cotton exportcjd by each firm to each 
countiy during the month with a running total 
ot the number of bales exported during the year 

Another “ Monthly Return ** issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designatioua of merchandise 
A return ot ** Current Quotations " is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of thcj 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Fans, and a large quantity of general banking 
and tiade infoimation. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement ot exports m the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales nr packages. From the measurements 
given in this certificates the freight payable by the 
Shippers of goods is calculated. The measurers 
are lu attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
Season aie now on duty caily and late 

Associated Cbamber of Commerce 
of India 

Head Offiob located in Caloutta fob 1936. 
President • Sii Edw'ard Bcnth.ill, Kt. 
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Millowners* Association, Bombay. 

The MillownerH’ Ahs<k lation, IJombav, was 
established in 187r> and its object s are as follows — 

(а) To eneouraj^M* friendly feolnifi and uiiani- 

inity unuMifist Millowners and uscis ol 
Hteani, water and/or eleitric iiower on 
all subjects connected with their 
coiunioii good 

(б) J’o seem e gocjd i el.it ion bet ween member.'' 

of tlie AsHoeiation 

(c) To iircmiote and protc'ct the trad<‘, com- 
meree and mnulaetiire.s ot Indi.i m 
general and of the cotton trade m 
particular 

((/) To ( onsidei questions connected with the 
tiadc, eommcrce and manufactuies ol 
it s mem her. 

(c) To (ollect and circulate statistics and I <• 
coll(*et, clas.^'ity and circulate inlornia- 
1 ion iilaling to th<‘ trad<‘, (oinmcitt 
ami manutai tines ol its meinbeis 

Any individual partnersliip oi (ompany 
owning one or more null or nulls oroneoi inoK 
press vir jiresses or one or more ginning i>r othei 
faetoiy or lactoi les actuated by steam, water, 
eleitric, and/or other powiu is eligibh loi 
membership inemlM'rs being elected by ballot 
Kvery member is entitled to one vote h»i < \« ry 
complete sum ot Its 50 paid by him as annual 
subsi nption. j 

'I’he membership of the Assodation in J0‘r» 
numbered 104. 

Tlic follow mg is the Committee for ID.tG -- 

Mr \ N Chandavarkar {(’haumau). Mi, 
UlmranHey Muliaj Khatau (7b/ Vlminmm), 
Sir Ness ANadia, K H K , (' M< , Sir Chmidal 
\ Mtdita, K (' s I , Sir Horinasji Mody, 
K H i, M .i A , Sir Joseph ivay, Kt Mr 
]' V baddehv.Mr li 1) IteiiMinm , Mr U 
I. Keuird , Air A (i((hlis. Air Hliagwan 
il.is M.ininohan las K.imji , Air A Al Mehta 
Air Jl I' Milne, Mi \ Pether, All S 
1) S.iklat val.i, M i. e All K Sloms oni 
Ml kribhnaiaj Al I) 'riiaikeisej 
Mr C T Madia Alt Ni\ill( .N Wadia 
Air T Al.iloiieA {Scrn’idii/) , All JN s 
V Aivei(.4sNt Sn i If). 

The follow iim aie the VskhuPiohs Jlepiesen- 
tatives on public bodies — 

Loiit^lalur Asst'inbhf sir Jloiinavji Mmly, 
K H i; , M 1, A 

Jiomhatf Lcqii,htU>c Votou'tl All S 1> 
S.i kl.it V al.i, M li (’ 

Bombtit/ l*ott Trut^f Air A Ceildis 

Vutona JnbiUe Tevhnnul ln^tilub Air. 
A.N. Chandavarkar 

Bomba}/ Smokr Connmsttioii 

Alessis W T. M ebb and Alark Jhiinie 

Ad 11 son/ Boa id of Bydenham VoJteqe of i'om- 
mnct’ and Bronvm>r8 . Mi Dharainsev 
Mulraj Jvliataii. 

Indian Central Coflon Committee. Mr S 
1) Saklatvala, m.l.C 


J)ee(fo/)menf of Bontbat/ Adiisan/ Com- 
m ittee . Air V jN Chandavarkar. 

G' I I\ lU/ihvay Adnsory CummUtee . Mr. 
A Ccddjs 

B B d C /. Bailmti/ Adi tnson/ Committee 
Sii ]IonnasjiMod> , k li !■: , M l a. 

Bomba 1 / A / an u ijnil Corporation . Sir Hormasji 
Mody , K n k , m l a 

TJnirerbitij of Bombay Mr F. Stones, o.B F 

lioyal Institute of Science Mi. li J) 
Hcnjaniin 

The Otiice of the Assonation is located at 2nd 
Floor, Tatel House, Churcbg.ite Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the Teleiihoiie AJo is 25350 

Millowners' Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Alillowners* Aliitiial Jnsiiranee A^isoeia- 
lon, Ltd , was legistered on 30th June 1924, as 
i Comp.'iny limited by guirantee. The icgls- 
ti'red ofhco of the Association is located in 
Fatcl House, Churchgatc Strest, Fort, Bombay. 

Tlie objects of the Association are — 

(a) Tlie mutual iiistir.iiice ot muiiibera of the 
Ctoinpuiiy ag.imst liaiulity to pay cumiicnsation 
or dum.iges to woikincn employed 1>V them or 
their depnui an fox injuries oi ai idents. fatal 
or otherwise, arising out ot and in the course 
of then e'liplovment ; (b) the iiisuianee or 
ineinbeio of the (’omp.inv ag.unsi loss or damage 
by or Incidental to Im*, lightning, etc.; and 
(c) to reinsure or in aii> way (irovide for oi 
ag.unst the liability of the Company upon any 
assuraiues grantul or iMitei(‘d into by the 
Company and gdieiallv to elfeet and obtain 
le-insuraiues, lounterinsniaiiees and counter* 
•'uaiantei's, et i , et ( , el c 

I’be Association eon-^idted of 5G lueiubers on 
I St October, i934 

All niembeisol the Alillowneis’ Assoi iation are 
Iigibleloi .ulmission to ibeAliitu.il ComjaiTiv 
Non-nidiibeis aie .ilso iligihle lor membdsbip 
, i»f the Alutu.il, p'OMded their .ipplic.ituin is 
I ippioved ol by the Committee of the Alill- 
i »wneis’ Assod.ilion 

I The illairs ot Uic M itual Insuraiue Assod.i- 
tion aie undei tlie eontiol ol a Foaid of Diiic- 
tors 

The present Directors are : — 

Air. A Geddis (C/anrmon). 

Mr Ntss W .idi.i, K,ni'.. oik, Sir Joseph 
Kny, Kt , SirChunilal V Aleht.i, k c s.i ,Uat.insi 
1). Alorarii. Esq., S D Saklatvala, Esq., F. 
Stories, hsq., o H.K., IJ J B.imji, Esq and 

A. C AL Ciirsetjee, Emj , M A , LL ii , Secretary 
of the xs'oeialion 

Indian Merchants' Chamber. 

j The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab* 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are — 

I (a) To rmoiirage friendly loeling and iiii- 
] auimity .unong business community 

! on all subjeds conueeted with the 

j common good of Indian meichants 
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(6) To Bociire organised action on all subjficts 
loiatiiiK to the interests of tlie Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote tlie ol)jects of the Indian 

l)iisinoss community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transxiort, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commeicial and occjiiomic knowledge 

(e) To take all steps which may be necessary 

for promoting, suppoiting or opiiosing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests l)y the Govern- 
ment or any Depaitment thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative tt) 
secure tlie welfare ot the business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Central nr Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Logislativi*, on any matter 
affecting trade, comincice, manufac- 
ture cjr sliipping, banking 01 insurance 

(ff) To nndcitakc bj arbitr.ition the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
nierciiants and businessmen and also 
to jirovido for arbitiation in respoi't 
ot disjnitcs arising in the course of 
trade, industry or tiansport, and to 
socuie tlie services of expoit technical 
and otlici men to iliat end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(/i) To advance and promote commercial 
and teclmical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for sucli purposes 

(t) To undeitake special enquiries and 
action for securinu redress lor legiti- 
mate grievances 1 f anv brain h of 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as inav bo conducivo to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects 

(j) To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(I:) To secure, wliorever possible, organiscxl 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving tiie interests 
of membeis including * regulating | 
conditions of einiilovnient of 
industrial labour’ in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(ii) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent the em- 
ployers of India at tlie Annual 
international I^abour (Jonfereme 
of the League of Nations 

(uj) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference 


(Ji?) To take all steps which may be 
nocessaiy for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

(1) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the 
loallsatlon of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 

The following Associations are aflaiiated to 
the (vhainber* — 

The Grain Merchants’ Association. 

Tlie Bombay Eice Merchants’ Association 

The Bombay Yam Copiier and Brass Native 
Merchants’ Associatinn. 

The Bombay Shroff Association 
The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers 
A ssociatiou . 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 
q'hc Silk Merchants* 'issoeJation, Bombay. 
The Sugar Merchants* Association. 

'Fhe Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Bombay. 

’J'ho Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. 
'The Chai]]ii)er of Income Tax CoiiBuitants. 

The Indian National Steamship Owners 
Association. 

The Seeds Tradf^rs’ Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.* Association. 

I’hc Bombay Kariana Merchants’ Association 
'riio Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association, 
The Jknnba y ( !oal Morcliants’ Association. 

The Swadeshi Market Committee. 

Slirco Mahajan Association. 

Tlio Muccadum Association 

The Society of Indian Accountants and 
\uditor8. 

The Bombay Cotton Mcrcliants* and Mueca- 
dumfa’ Association, Bombay 

The Bombay Malabar Kariana Mercliants’ 
Association, Bombay 

The Ghee Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 
Bombay Oil Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 
Metal Exchange Association, Bombay. 
Sholapiir Kapad Uyaparisangh 
Bombay Yarn and Silk Merchants’ Association 
Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association 

Under the Montagu-Cbelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen • 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative ’ on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee. 
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'I'he following are the Otfice-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants 'Cham her for the year 1936 : — 

Vremlent — Mr. Hahnntoola M (*hinoy 

Vice-President , — Mr. A I). Shroflf 

Members {Elected), -Mr .T C Setalvad, 
Mr Maiiu Hubodar, Mr Nagindas T Master, 
Mr M C. Ohia, Mr N M Ilaiji, Mr S C 
Majiimdar, Mr Dhirajial C Moi, Sir Chumlal 
V Mehta, KC8I, Mr Kafitiirbhai LalbhaiJ 
Mr Keabavpiasad C Dead), Mr Amratlal 
Kalidas, Mr M M Ainersc'y, Mr lihawanji.A 
khinijj, i)r M. Venkatrao, Mr Thakorelal 
H. Vakil, Mr Naudlal M Hhuta, Mr Mangaldasl 
Jt Mehta, Mr Jal A Naoioji, Mr Sarabhai 
I'latayirai Mr Walchand Hiraehand, Mr 
IMinishotatn Kaiiji, Sir Sorabji N. 
rochkhana walla, Kt , Mr. Chandulal Pankh. 


Co-opted , — She til ("iiaturbliuj Gordhandas 
Ml. Laoliiiiandas H l)a«a , Sir Hormasji V 
Mody, K B E , MLA , The Oiain Merchants’ 
AHHoeiatioii, (Mr ^elJl L I'Jaiioo) , The Bombay 
Gram Dealeis’ Ah«o( latioii, (Mr klijmji Madan 
Jthiijpuria) , Th(' Silk Merchants’ AHsociation. 
(Mr Jiclirani -N Karanjia) , The Seeds Traders* 
Assoi lation, (Ml ItatilalM Gandhi), The Sugar 
MerchaiilH’ Assoc lation, (Mi. Sankahhaiid G 
Shah) , Tlu‘ Indian Insurance Co s’ Association, 
(Mr K S liaiiK'handra Aiyer) , The Bombay 
Jvanana M('i<hants’ Association, (Mr 1). 1* 
Tata) , The Bonibuy Shroff Association, (Mr 
MohanlalA Baiikh), The MahaiashtraChambei 
of Couunenc , (Mi (1 S Uaiiube) , The Bombay 
llice Mi'rc liaiits’ Association, (Mr Fakirmahomed 
C. li Sajan) , 'Ulie Swadeshi Marked- (’oiiimittee, 
(Mrs. Lilavat 1 Iv. Munshi) 

Ex-Offic\o — Mr Mulhuradas Vissanji, M l.a , 
(Legislative Assemblv), Mr Lakhinidas K 
'Tiiiisee, M L (’ , (Bombay L<'gislati\e (’oiincil) 
Sir Burshotaindas ’riiakiirdas, Kt , c I E , M « K., 
(Bombay Poit Tinst), Mr Gordhaiidas G 
Morarji, (Bombay Boil Trust), Mr Mathuradas 
Canji Matani, (Bombay Bolt 'Trust), Raja 
Bahadui GoMiidlal Shivlal, (Bombay Muni- 
eipalit-y) , Brof Sohrub It Davar, (Bombay 
Unneisity Senate) , Mr Chumlal B Mehta, 
(Indian Ceiitial Cotton Coinmitt-ee) , Mr M A 
Mast er,( Governing Body of I M MTS ‘Dufifenn’), 
Mr K. S Kainchaiidra Aiyer (Bombay Board of 
Communications) , Mr It B. Masam (It B «V 
(’ 1 Itly Louil AdMhory Committee), Mr 

Ku pi Irani it Vakil, (Royal Institute of Scieiiee) ' 

Secretary, — Mr. J K. Mehta, M.A. 

Assistant Secretaries — Mr. A H Mam, b. 

se., (Rcoii ) (Not ) Mr. C. A. B-amalingham 

The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies * — 

Bombay Port Triist — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.B., M B.E., (Cotton) , 
Mr. Gordhandas G. Morarji (PieeegoodsK 
Mr. Mathuradas C. Matani, (Grain and 
Seeds) ; Mr. Lakhmidas It. Tairsee, 
(General) , Mr. A. D. Shroff (General) 

Bombay Manicxpal Coi poration, — Kaja Baha- 
dur Govlndlal Shivlal. 


Advisory Committee of the Bombay Decelopm.'oi 
Department — Mr Manu Subedar. 

Indian Central Cotton C ommittee . — 
Mr Chumlal B Mehta 

Advisory Committee of the Itoual Institute of 
Science — Mr Kapilram H. Vakil. 

Advisory Committee't of Railways — Mr 

Gordhandas G. Morarji (G 1 P.) ; Mr R. 
B. Masam (B.B &C 1.) 

Railway Rates Advisoty Committee — Sir 
Purshotamdas 'Thakurdas, Kt , CIE., 
M.B.E , Mr. Manu Subedar, The Hon. 
Sir Phiroze C Sethna. Kt., OB.E. ; Seth 
Mathuradas Vissanji , Mr M C. Ghia. 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Dufferm ,*’ — Mr 
M. A Master 

Senate of the linmhay Cmtersity — Brof. 
Sohr.ib B Davar, B,ii-at-Law. 

Traffic Control Committee, Bombay). — Mr. L 
It. 'Tairsee. 

Board of (fmmninratwns. — Mr. K. S. K. lyei 

Indian Sailors* /lonif’ Committee, — Mr. M. A 
Master 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follows — 

(«) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade m general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof , (&) to remove 
as far as it will be within tlie powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade , (f) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them . and 
{d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year — 

Chanman . — Mr. Devidas Madhavji Thakersey, 
J.P 

Deputy Chairman . — ^Mr. Haijivan Valji. 

Bon. Joint Secretaries — Mr. Matharadi.s 
Haribhai, j.p. and Mr. Padamsey Damoder 
Qovindji, j.p. 

I Hon. Treasurer, — Mr. Mulji Laxmidas 
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Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body is “ to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the irrain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound looting *’ It 
18 an influential body or large membership 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follows • — 


MAHARASHTRA 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and !actory<owoers of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
bo aCect them adversely, co'lecting financial, 
iadustrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chimher. 

Membership of the Chamber Is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
(Uty of Jluinbav, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, Siiolapur, Satara, Ratnaglrl, Rolaba. 


C/iftumun — Mr. Peraj Khataii. 

Vice-Cfiairmah -Mr llatansi llirji 
Uon. — Mr. Hatlioo (’ooverj 

Acting Secretary. — Mr. Gaiipatrain Narottam 
llaval 

The addn‘N8 of the Association is 2G2, Masjid 
Bunder lload, Maiidvi Post, liombay. 

HER OF COMMERCE. 

Naslk, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Belgium and Indian Stuto 
adjoining these districts. 

president: Mr. Walchand Hiraohand. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr M. I Dahaniikar, 

Mr D. R. Gharpure, Mr. V. R. Velankar. 

Seeretnrd : — Mr D. V. Kelkar, M.A. 

The offices of the Chamber are in the Idioenu 
Building, Graham lload, Ballard Estule, 
Boiiibiy. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon ** any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objecto 
of the Chamber." All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance lee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18 The sub- 
scription to the Chamber's periodical returns is 
at pr(‘8cnt fixed at Jls. 80 p('i aiiimm pci set 
cuntaining monthly Import and Expoit State- 
ments and Export Manih*st.s and N«ui-M«*Tnborf> 
ll8 J 00 ix*r set per annum) Jls 1 0 i)ci annum foi 
the 'Weekly Priee (’urrent and Maiket i{<‘port 
The affairs of the Chamber are inarmgi'd by a 
(ominitti'C of tell members, lonsiating of a 
Chairman, Viee-Chaiiman and eight members, 
dieted at the annual general m(>«‘ting ot the 
(ffiamber as early in the yeai as possible The 
(ffiamber (deets a representative on the Jioinbay 
Legislative Couucil, foiii repn sentatives on th<* 
Karachi l^ort Trust, two on the Karachi Mimi- 
cipality and two on the North Western Railway 
Aavisory Committee, Karachi There weie 
58 members of the riiambor in .Tanuaiy 1936 
The following arc the officicrs for 1 936 . — - 

Chairman : Mr. G. H. Raschen, (Koibcs, 
Forbes, Campbell tir Co , J.td ) 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. J. W, Anderson, 
(Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd ) 

Members of Committee Mi.L C Buss, ML A 
(Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distiibiitirig 
Co. of India, Ltd.) , Mr R B Fairelough 
M c , (Anglo-Siam Corporation, J.td ) , 
Mr. J. J, Floekhait, (Maekinnoii Mackenzie 
& Co.) ; Mr II. K, C. Haie, (Messrs Ralli 
Brothers, Ltd ), Mr. B. W Hawkei , (Messrs 
Bombay (’o., Ltd.) ; Mr A K. Homan 


(iVorth Weste in Railway) , Mr J Richard- 
son (National Bank of India. J.til ) . Mi (\ 
I ^ o(‘geli (Volkarl Brotheis) 

Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council: Mr. 3. Humphrey, o.b.e. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust ■ 
Movssrs H S Bigg -Wither, 0 b K , G H. 
Raschen, J.W Andeison and .7 .1. Klo< Kluut 

Representatives on the Karachi Munvcipalify 
Mr A. W. Hutton, o b E , mo, and Mr. 
W F Enever 

RepresentcUives on the North Western Rtuhraif 
Local Advisory Cnmmdtee, Karachi. Messrs 
G H Ilasihon and C W Warrington. 

Ag Secretary ' — Mr H M Gomes. 

Ag. Public Measurer : — Mr. J. G. Smith. 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers: — The Committee take Into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors lor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration oi the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 
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MADRAS, 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found* 
ed in I8.tt5. All incrchantB and other persutis 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and mamufactures of Madras are cligiide 
for mcmberstii]) Any assistant signing a fitm 
or signitig Tpei-pro for a firm is eligible Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay tbeii sub- 
scriptions may be represented in the ChumiK‘r 
by tljoir powers-of-attoriicy, as honorarv mem- 
bers, subject to baliot. Honorary members 
tnus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
ot ordinary members Election for meiiiLtersliip 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority ol 
iwo-tiiirds ot the recorded votes being uocessurj 
to secure election. Every memtier pays an 
entrance fee of lis. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
renresented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Kb. 100 once in ten years each. The subsertp- 
tions shall not exceed lis. 300 per annum, pav* 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance witii the state 
of tlic Chambers* finances. Absentees iii Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tc'inpoi- 
arily absent from Madras pay one ru]>ee per 
month. Honorary members arc admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be membcis 
but are eligible for re-electlou without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 


surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules lor the last named is ** that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name.** 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber — Madras Price Current and Market 
Keport, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 57 members and 9 Honorary Mem- 
bers ot the Chamber In the current year and the 
Oificeis and Committee for the year are as 
follows — 

Chairman — Mr. F. Birley. 

Viee-Chairman —Sir William Wright, o.b e., 

M L o 

Committee — Messrs W. M. Brow mug, H N 
Colam, J Nuttall, J) M Held, m.lc , and 
A. S Todd 

Secretary G . Gompert z 

'J'iie following are oodles to which the Cham- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives aud 
the rcpresciitatives elected tor the year . — 
Madras Legislative Council' Sir William Wright, 
o ii E , H.L C 

Madras Port Trust — Messrs W. M Browning, 
K O Denniston, D.iM held and H S Town 

Corporation of Madras — Messrs W. B 

lloriocks, J. A Kowland Knox and G 
E Walker 

Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
British Empire : — Mr K C M Strouts 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Uegistered Office in 
Madras The objects of the (’hainber are those 
usual tor such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially ui the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be — 

" To maintain a Library ol books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to difiuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

** To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitluns, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with othe*‘8 *’ 
There are two classes ot members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail 
The Chamber is a member of Ihe I ederation 
of Indian Chambcis of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian I^atlonal Committee of the luter- 
iiatioual Chamber of Commerce, Paris 
The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration issues ciitificates of 
origin and certillcates Imones 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
meat Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 


I right of eletting a representative to that body 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1910, the 
' Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923, the Chamber has the 
right to elect one member to the Board of 
Industries. 

The Chamber al o sends its representatives 
to the Board of (’onimunicritions the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Hallways, the Madras 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Kayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Income-tax Board 
of Referees, etc. 

The Chamber has 482 members on the 
rolls and has its own building. Several 
As.soPiations in the City of Madras and Chani' 
bersof Commerce U pcountry have been affiliated 
to this Chamber. 

President . — C Abdul Hakim Sahib. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sahib 
and Kumararajab M A Muthiah Chettiar 
of Chettmad. 

Honorary Secreiames . — Kao Saheb T. S. 
Kachapikesa Mudaliarand Mr. Yakub All 
Khan 

Assistant Secretary — P, K. Nalr, B.A., B. com. 
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NORTHERN INDIA. 


Northorn India Cliarabcr of Commerce, 
Commerce Hoiiae, 11, Lawrenec lioid, Lahore 

Chairman — ^Rai liahadur L. Bmda Saran 

Vtre-Chaitman . — Prof W. Roberts, 0 I E 
M L.o. 

Committee — Rai Bahadur Pandit Balak llam , 
Mr. J. C F Davidson ; Rai Bahadur Bawa 
Dliiga Singh, Mr P. H Guest, Mr. F. K 
Hawkes, o.li E , Mr E C. Hughes , Dewan 
Bahadur Dewan Krishna Kislioie Dahriwala , 
llon’ble Rai Bahadur L. Ram Sirau Das, 0 I E , 
M.C S. , Mr. H. .1. Rufetoinji , Sirdar Sahib 
Sardar Sapuran Singh (Jhawla , Mr. J C Taylor , 
Mr. J. G. Wylhe. 

Chamber Members — Mf's-us Spodding, Dinga 
Singh ife C!o , Lihort*, Messis Gillanders Ar- 
buthiiot & Co., Jjahoie , The Civil Jsl Militaiy 
Gazette, Lahore , The Allahabad Bank Ltd 
Lahore , Messrs Dinanath Shcop'rshad, Lahore, 
Messrs. Bird & Co , Lahoie , Mr H. .1 Rustomji, 
Lahore ; The Coleyana Est.it>(‘ Ijtd . Okara , 
The B. C. G A. (Punjab) jAd , Khanewal , 
Messrs Tin' Bharat Insurance Co , Ltd., Lahore , 
The Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore , The N^ational 
Bank of India Ltd , Jjahoie ; Messrs. The Attoek 
Oil (V) , Ltd , lUwalpindi ; Th(‘ Ci'ntral Bank 
of India, lAxl., Lahore , Messis Rai Bahadiii 
Mi'la Ram's Sons, Lahore , Messrs. The Murree 
Itri'wery Co , Ltd., Rawalpindi , Mi'ssrs The 
Ganesh Klour Mills (-o , Ltd , Lvallpur , Messrs 
Maher Singh Sapuran Siiigh (Jhawla, Lahore , 
Th(* North West(*in Railway, Jjahore , The 
Lahore Electric Supply ('o. Ltd , Lahore', 
The linpeiial Bank ot India, Laliorc, Messis 
iiasant Ram (Sc Sons, Lahore , Messis. Grmdlay 

UPPER 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
IS concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
lactures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to I'onllrma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elccteed honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows : — A Arm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of. business in Gawn- 
pore, Rs. 300 a year ; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 300 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
t^ees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Much 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
ordy with the Ceutral Committee 

'Phe Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment oi dis- 


A Ck) , l^'l , Lahori' , Mes'^rs The Imperial 
Tobacco Co of India, Ltd , Lihon* , Messrs. 
Sir Daya Kishan Kaul <fe Sons, Lihoro ; Messrs. 
The Rawalpindi Electric Power Co , Ltd., 
Rawalpindi ; Messrs The Lakshmi Insurance 
Co, Ltd.. Lihoro, The Indiiii Mildura Fruit 
Farms lAd , iP'iiala Khiird , Messrs Uhcroi 
Ltd., Salkot; M s«r^ Rai S«ihih Mimshi Gulab 
Singh A Sons, Lihore ; M^'ssrs B. R Herman 
A Mohatta, Lti., Liliorc , Messrs Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., JjiHhore . Messrs Tlu* Jhirmah Shell Oil 
Storage A Distributing Co of India Ltd., 
Taihori* , Messrs linpulal Cliciniral Industries 
(India) Ltd , Lihore M^s-.rs The Kangra 
Valley Slab' Co , Ltd., Lihore . Messrs Siemens 
(India) Lti , L'lhoio, Messrs Buekwell A Co., 
Ltd., Dihoie, Messis Punjab l*ortland Cement, 
Ltd., Wall . Messrs A. F Ferguson Co , 
Lahore, Offiier in Charge, Military Farms, 
Okara ; Messrs Uttar Chaiid Kapur A Sons, 
Lahore, Messrs Callendei's Cable Construc- 
tion (Jo., Ltd , Lalioro , Messrs The New Egerton 
Woollen Mills (Jo , Dhanwal , Messrs Martin 
(Sc Vo, L'lhoie, Messrs The Sunlight of India 
liisiiranee (Jo , Ltd , Jjahore , Messrs. Owen 
Roberts A Co . lAd., Lahore , The Punjab 
National Hank Ltl , Lihore. Messrs S Sujan 
Singh A' Sous, Lahore (Jantt , Messis Michael 
Mai tin A (Jo , Lihore 

flotiontrif Members ■ — Mr it P. Thomas, 
« S 0 , M A.T E V. , M N Z So( . (' K., Rai Baliadiu 
L. Ram Lai, M u e , r.o s., Mr. C. N Gamier, 
o.n.E 

Serretarij — Mr H J Martin 

Teh Address -- “ (Jommerce " 

Telephone — 

INDIA. 

putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being eeloctod from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

i’hc (Jhamber has in the present year 61 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members 

The following are the officers — 

Crehuletd — Mr Harry Horsinan, MC, (The 
Swadi'shi Cotton Mills Co , Ltd ). Vvee-Pre- 
sideni . — Mr J M. Lownie, (Messrs Begg 
Sutlu'ilund (’o , Ltd ) Members — Mr .Iimg 
Bahadur Miihoutra, (Messrs Moomia Lull A 
Sons) , Ml E .1 W Plummer, (The Swadeshi 
(Jottoii Mills (\> , Ltd ) , Mr k J 1) Price, 
(The Muir Mills (Jo , Ltd ) , llai Bahadur Babu 
Ram Nuraiii Saheb, (Cawnpore) , Rai Jiahadiir 
Lala JtaiuGshwai Pershad Bagla, (Messrs 
Gaugadhai Baijiiafh) , Mr J Tinker, (The 
British India C(«ri)oiation, JAd ) , Mi H. A. 
Wilkinson, (Messrs Jiegg, Sutherland A (Jo , 
LW ), and Mr Desmond Young, (The “ Pioneer*’ 
Ltd ) Jieprc'fentatiocs on the United Provmc^ 
LeAjislutue Council —Mi E M Soiiter, ('IE., 
M LC , (Messrs Ford (Sr Maidoiiald Ltd ) The 
Hoii’ble Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastaya, Kt., 
M L c , (Cawnpore) 

Secretary — Mr H W Morgan 

Head Clerk , — Babu B N. Ghosul. 
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MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES* CAWNPORE. 


Th<> Merchants’ rhamber of TTnited ProviiKcs 
was cHtahlislK’d in \ovcrnhei witli tb«‘ 

object of H’if(>}^iiiii(linjj! the interest of tiade and 
iiidiiKtry in the Ihiited I’rovinces, ]»roMdme 
re|{ular and cflnicnt st<itisti(‘al and iididlij^enic 
8tivie»* to the hiisiness lirius ot th<' piovime 
and Kcnerally heljninj the promotion of trad( 
an<l business in the ilnite«i I'lovinces through 
l>rofH*r omanisation ol eoinin«r(ial opinion 
Tiu‘ Chc'iinher 1 >piesents almost entiicly Jndiaii 
(apital and liis aifiliatisl to its membership. 
Cotton Mills SuKar Mills, Jnte Mills, Silk 
weavinj^ ami Hosiery work, Hanks and Firms 
ennaKcd in extensne dealing's in l'i(*i(‘-uoods 
country piodiiced lh(h> and Leathci Thi 
Chainlx'i niiintains a (easeless chamud ot 
corresjK)nd(‘nce with the (Vntial and Hroviiicial 
(Governments and tin* various llaiiw'avs on all 
Xioints ot comiiK'iciul ifrievanccs, whether ot 


Roneial or of spt'cille interest Tt issues every 
month an Eiitxlish and Hindi Jiiilletin amon^ 
its members who are s(titt<‘re over tlie entire 
provime The re])ort ot the activities of th(‘ 
Chamber is a rcKulai feature of the daily press 
(jf the piovince Th(‘ (^institution of the 
(‘hainlxr which is reiiistered under Indian 
Companies Ad, 191. ‘I, with a licence under 
.Se(tion 2(>, provides tor an Executive consisting 
of 1 Ihi'sident 2 Vic(*-J*i esidents and 18 ordinary 
Membcis of the Council A whole-time Secre- 
tary is attach(‘d to the organisation The 
principal Othtc Hearers for th(* y(‘ar 1936 are 
as t(dloM's -- 

/*/csn/'v/t — Ml S M Ha dll r 
Seuhn Vi(('-rrrsi /(’Hi Sardai Irider Singh 
Junior Vh (’-/^ rewdeut —Mr Ham Hatan (Gupta. 
.SVcrcho-y— Mi 1\ M Hurkayastha, m a 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The Unitc'd l*iovinc(‘s Chanihei 01 Comiucrie 
waa est ifdialK'd in 1914- and lepreseiits all tla 
11111)01 tiint ( oininercial .'iid Industrial interi^stfe 
oi the HroMnc(‘ The (’haiiihcr is reiognised 
both by the I'loMiiclal and Ci’iitral (tovernmciits 
and is the solo (’omiiieKc Constituency for 
returning a nieinher to the iTniti'd l‘rovinces 
li(‘gisl,itive Council It is r('prcHent(‘d on the 
Cawnpoie Munnipal Ho.ird, the Local Advisory 
(Jomn\ittc('s ot the Last Indian Uailwav, Great 
Indian I’eninsiila Jtailw’ay, Hohillshiind and 
Kumaon H-uhvav, Heiiaal and North Western 
H.iilwav and on the Inlorinal Committee ot the 
East liidMii ll'iilw^av The Chaiiihers repre- 
sentatives also sit on the l*rovin'‘i.il Hoards ot 
Industries, Kcoiioniic Enquiry, High Sihoolaiid 
Jiitermdinte lOducation and Loan Commissioners 
and Gov'^rning bodies of Government Textile 
and Dyi'ing and ITmting Sel.ooU, Agiiimltiirc 
Colleg)* ;ind Sir II. H Technological Institute, 
Caw'npore, and various other jiiiblK bodies 
in the 1*1 ov nice The Chamber is aPiliated 
to the Fedeiatioii ot Indian Chambers ot Com- 
merce and Indiistiy us also to the National 
Committee ol tiie International Chamlier ol 
Comnieice 

Mi’in^crship — Any tirm, individual, company, 
eoriioration or assoidation engaged 01 interested 
in trade, conimeice or industiy is eligible loi 
mcTubi'rship ot the Chamber 

The number ol members (»n rogistei is lf»:> 
(113 Local and 52 Motussil) 

The tollovving are the Oibce Hearers and 
Mmnbers oi the Executive Committee — 

President — llai Hahadui Vikramujit Singh, 
M.llE., M.L.C. 


i'iee-Pr<sidi>Hls — H ]5 Lal.i Rainsaraii Das, 
C I !<' , M (' s ; R'li Sahih Gopi Nath 

JJony Sevreluru . — Jiai Haliadur llamcshwai 
I’lasad Bagla. 

Tlimy Jt Secretary . — Kai Sahib Krishnalal 
(Jupta. 

Auislant Secretary , — Mr M I Gnpta, M a., 
B Com., A s. i 71 Iiieorporated Accountant. 

A/rwiVrf of the K rendu e Committee — Ral 
Hahadur Hahn liaghwan Das (Messrs H. Bevis 
A Co ) , Mr H 1* Srivastava (The C'avviipore 
Dyeing A Cloth Printing Co . Ltd ) , Mr C L 
M(‘hta (Mtssis Jtliarat Engineering Co , Ltd.); 
Mr R L Aurora (Messis Karaimand Thajiar 
A Bros , Lid ) , Lala Han Shank(*r Hagla , 
Lala Ram Chandra (Messrs Ronpnarain 
Ramehandra), Lala Girdliari Lai Hajai (Messrs 
rgixminarain Giidlsari Lai) , Mr Mohan Lai 
(Messrs Moolchand Mohan Lai) , Mr I D 
Varshnaii*, (The IJ p Glass Works Lt,(l ) , 
Mr D S MaewMll (Messrs Maew’all A Co , 
Ltd), Mr S M Taiiftq (Messrs Pasihiiriahinan 
A Co ) » Mr Dwaika Prasad Singh; Kiinw'ar 
Rudra Pratai) Narain Siiigh, Padrauna, Mr 
Mohan Lai Sah (M^’ssrs Jliirga Sah Mohan 
Lai Sah JR,anikhet) . Miinshi Ham Kumar 
Hhargava (Prop Newiil ivisliore Estate); 
Rai Govind Chandra Sahih, M c , Benares, 
Mr Han Kisheti Soniani (M(*ssrs Maiiakchand 
Shadir.im) , Mi Haujit Singh, (Messrs li G 
Cotton Mills Co , Ltd ) , Mr 0 P Mehrotra, 
(Messrs Siiilcr^h.snTnaliaraj Nandrani) ; Sahu 
Rama Shanker Sahib, Thakurdwara , i^ala 
Ram Klshendas Bajoria (Messrs. Jagannnth 
Binjraj). 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


Th(‘ Indian Chamlw'r of (’oniTnorco (Dosi | 
IJcopar Manila]), Laliojo was t^sfablmhud in 
1912 and was nnd<*! Mic Indian 

Conipanit'S Act , J 882, in HH.'i The main objects 
lor whidi the (’liainber was cMtablislieil Hei<‘ 
to 8af«‘fiuard the inteicHts of Indian ('ommcKc, 
Trade and Am n idtnre 'I’he C’hamber is 
recognised by the Punjab (toxeinnient and tbe 
(JoveiniiK'nt of India The' Cliainbei isafhliated 
to the K(‘deration of Indian (Miamliei of Coin- 
Mieree and industry and is member ot tlie Intei- 
mtional (’liambei of ('ommeiee, I'aris— Tlu 
Chamber has trade maiks ri'gistrat ion Depart- 
ment and lias Hoaid of \il}itialion to settli* 
(ommereial disimtes Membeisol tlie Commit- 
tee for 1920-37 are l^nmdevt - Lala llarkishan 
bal, H A (Cantab), Ihir-at-Law, Lahoie 
y irr -]* resident — bala Mnlk Kaj llhalla 
Afanaging Diieetor Punjab Co-ojieiative Bank 
I.td , lAihoie , K B Sanlai Jlabib IJllah, M l c , 
B,ir-at-Law. Lalioie Jfon Seereiurti — Sardai 
1* S Sodhbans, iMi \ \ (London), li \ , le- 
presenting Messis Sodlibans A Co . Registered 
Aeeouiitants and Aiiditois, liahoK' Metnhets — 
i)r De^ Kaj NAiang, lejm smiting l‘nnjab 
Sugar Mills lA.d Luhoie , R S liaia Sohan Lai 
rejirisentmg Lahoie Kleitin Supply Co, Ltd , 
Mr H D Mehta, lepresmiting Noilliein India 
Insuianee Co Ltd Jaihore,Mr S J{ .laiiwala 
M\. LL B , repiesiiit mg the ('ential Bank ot 
India Ltd , Lalioii , Lala Haisukh Rai, lepresmi- 
ting till* Punjal) National Bank lAd , Lahoie. 
li Sundar Oas Bhall 'rnnhi'i Meiehants Lahoie, 
Mr K R Khosla, ot Messrs Khosla Bios 
Pubhsliers. Lahore, Mi S L Tull, ot the Insii- 


ranee Publicity Co Lt<l , Lahore , Ml 11 S. 
Balhaya, of Missis .(t Balhaya A Bros M(‘r- 
chants and Agmifs Lahoie, Mr If B Nanda, 
Managing Diieetoi Ka/,llka Llectiic Sujiply 
Co Ltd Lahoie .Mi BN Khosla, ot Messrs 
Jiaiirels Ltd, The Mall, Jiahoie , Iv S Ch 
Abdul Kai Ini, Ifon Magistiate Lahore 

liepresentaht es of Different Jiodies — Joint 
Derelopment Jiooul, Pnnfah, L llaikishen Lai 
Lahore 

Indian Dent rat Cotton Committee — K B 

Sardai Habib Cllah, Lahoie 

Board of Eeononue In(/nin/, -- Sanlar 

P S Sodhbms, Lahoie 

(^nnmameation liooid, Cnn}ab L Maha 
Naiain Manager, (ianesh Floiii Mills, Ltd 

X B li Adnsoii/ ('ommittee — Sardai P S 
Sodhbans, Lahou' , Mi H 1> Midita, Lahori* 

liailieaif ttafes Adiisoa/ (Unnnuilee — L Maha 
X'ai.iin, Lvall])Ui , Snid.u P S Sodhbans, 
Lahoie, Mr 11 B Nanda, Lihori' 

Ineome Tax Boaid of liejerees Sardar P. 
S Smlhb.ins. Lahoii' , 1C B Sanlar Habib 
nilah, Lahore, Mi (I S Siliriyn, Amritsar, 
L Maha Naiain, Lyalljiur 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
ot mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Piontier PioMiiie 
and Kashmir The Chamber has Br.mches 
at Amritsar and Lahoie. Membership is by 
liallot and is lestncted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Jiailwa\s and proprietors of large 
indiistiial interests The entrance fee is Jle 1 
and tlie rate of subscription Jls 180 per year. 
The Chamber leturns one member to a seat on 
the lleformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated tdiambcrs of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambeis. The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Cliambers of 
Commerce, London The Chambci is icpre- 
sonted on the Municipal florporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore. 

The Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
L.ahore and the following are office-bearers — 

Rai Bahadur P Mukerjee, M L C , Chairman 
.^Messrs P Mukerjee A: Co. Ltd., Delhi) , Mr II 


S Fairley, Depnitf-Chairmati (The New Egerton 
Woollen Mills, Dlianwal) , Khan Bahadur S 
M Abdulla (Messrs S M AIhIuIIii A Sons, 
Delhi), Mr V F Cray, ('.in (Messrs. R 
.T Wood A Co Ltd, Delhi); Lala Shn Ram 
(The DidhiCloth A Ceneral Mills (’o Ltd , Delhi), 
Ml .1 H Blaikwell, Mr (The Burmah-Shell 
Dll Htoiagi* A^ Distilbuting Co of India, Ltd, 
New Delhi) , Mr U N Sen, r n K (Tin* Ka^tern 
News Agiuicy Ltd , New Delhi) , Mi II. Clinch 
(Lloyds Bank Ltil., Delhi), Mr A Diiguid 
AFC (Messrs Co\an Brothers Ltd, Delhi); 
The Ilon’bk' Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran 
Das, c T.E ,(Thc M('la Ram (!otton Mills. Lahore); 
Rai Baliib Lala Sohan Lai, (Messis Rai Sahib 
M Gulab <fe Sons, Lahoie) , Mi R Proudlock 
(North Western Railway, Delhi), Mr Lachhm, 
Narain (Mi'ssis B M Laclihmi Naiain, 
Amritsar) ; Mr Mofci Ram Mehra (Messrs. Moti 
Ram Mehra & Co., Amritsar), Mr AV Jtoherson 
Taylor (The East India Caipet Co Ltd , 
Amritsar), Mr A C Mullen (The Amritsar 
Distillery Co Ltd , Amritsai) 

I Secretaries.— UeBBTfi. A. F. Ferguson A Co.. 
Chartered Accountants, New Delhi. 
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BURMA. 


The liurina i hamber of Commcrie, with 
headauarterH at Itati goon, exists to encourage 
frieuiTly feeling and nuanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving tliclr common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and iiian.ifactiirea and, in particular, the general 
mercantile Interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or Indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following are 
afflliatfsd bodies : — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents* Association, 
llangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. 
Burma Planters’ Association. 

T.ivoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies: — 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council, 
llangoon Port Trust Board, 
llangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 
Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council, 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, 
Rangoon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under th( 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1U20. 

Rangoon Oeneral Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. 

Bisliop BIgandant Home Board. 

All British corporations, companies, firms of 
persons engaged or inti rested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, miidng, manufactures, insurance 
r^iways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members 
Every non- British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above 
is eligible for election as an Associate Member 


The annual subscription for each Chamber 
Member is Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. :i60 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 160 is pavable bv each new 
Member Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade jf the province or who 
may have rendered distinguistied service to the 
interests representei by the Chamber may be 
•deefed by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members a 
Ronorarv Members of the Chamber- Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

SBefetaTie<(. — P. Cristall, Egq. 

liepreseiitattm on the (U)uncil of State. — The 
Uon’l>l(‘ Mi W T Melntvn*. 

Reprexenfntines on the Hurma Legislative 
(^ounril — Tait, Esq , M L.C and C. C. Wode- 
lious<‘, Esq . M L c, 

Ttepre*^ent<itx>ie\ on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Hoard ' — A A llriue, Esq, M.L. Burnet, Esq., 
.1 Tait, Kisq , w.L f'., and (\ C. Wodehoiisc*, 
hsq , M L.c. 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation — 
T. C'oimaek Msq , (’ A 

Vietona Memorial Park Trustee — L Baird, 

Es<j 

Pastenr Institute (Committee — .T Tait, Esq, 
M.li.O 

Burma Vmveisitg ('ounrnttee —H B Prior, 
Esq,, M A 

Rangoon (leneuil fins pita? Advisory Committee 
— C K liaiii, Esq 

Poliee Advisnrif /ioarrf — F A. Malcolm, Esq 

Rtiugoou Deveioniiieut Trust — T (’ormack 
I'lsq , V A 

Bishop Bujaii'let Home Board- — (1 E Bam, 
Esq 

Aeronntaneg Classes Advisory Board - — li 
Band, Esq 

Local Railway Advisory Coaiuil - — A A 

Bruic, Esq 

Advisoiy Committee under the Auxiliary Force 
ict, 1920 — C F Pyett, Esq , M (’ 


COCANADA. 


The Coeanada Chamber of Commerce wa- 
established on 20th October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters al 
Coeanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras : — 

Members — The Coromandel Co , lAd , 
Ripley & Co , Gordon Woodroffe <fc Co (Madras), 
Ltd., Innes & Co , Wilson & Co , Northern 


Circars Development Co , Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co , of India Ltd 
The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Deccan 
Sugar and Abkliari Co , Ltd and Parry A 
Co., Ltd. 

Members of the Committee. 

Mr. S A Cheesman (Chairman). 

,, H F. Ferguson. 

,, C C R Reynolds 
,, G M Lake (Secretary) 
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The rules of the Chamber provide tliat by 
the term * member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or estal)lishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of mcrciiants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other pla( e in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chami)er, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold ofhee. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon bv 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitiate upon any 
commercial matter refeired to them for final 
indgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Its. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Its. from a non-rnember and lie. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Scaled 
Certificate. 


The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
is Ra. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
! meets on the last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


I'he Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of (/'ommeroial Intelligence 
with effort from the 1st December 1922 The 
joint department has its office at No 1, Coun- 
cil House Stieet, Calcutta It embraces two 
distinct classes of w’ork : (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which mav be of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the ooropilation and publication 
of All-India statistics 

The Govenimont of India felt the neces- 
sity for the (Mention ol a Cential Statis- 
tical Itescaich Jhircau for tJa* contmnons 
analysis ami intoipretation of cconouiK 
ind statistnnl lacts and jdu'nomena and they 
(’stablislicd ui lo;;i the iiudeus of a Sta- 
iHtical Roscari li Ibneau under the Dnedor- 
Gencralol Cominerdal Intdiitrenec and S<.iti‘«ii(s 
nt their iieathpiarfei s The DiM'doi-liciu lal is 
now stationed .it the headipiarters of the G(A- 
ernnient of Iruliawitha T)c|)ii(\ Dired(>r of 
ComnicKial Intdligiuice and a Deputy Diiedoi 
of Statistus at ('alcutta and a new DepuU 
Director ol Slatistual Reseaidi .it the bead- 
quarteis. 

Among the important pubdc.ations f or whieh 
the Director-General is respon'uble are the 
lollowlng annual volimies iteview of the 
Tiadc of India, St.itciiicnt of the Foreign Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation of Bnti'-h India, 
Statistical Abstract for Briti«ih India, Agiicul- 
tural Slatisfus Fstunates of Area and Yield of 
l*Tin< ipal Crops the Moidbh SiirM v of liiisi- 
IICS8 Conditions in India and Indian Customs 
Tariff The department also publishes a weekly 
journal— The Indian Trade Journal” — 
the principal features of which are {a) 
information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests (/>) 
notices of tenders called for and contrarts 
placed bv Government departments and publit 
bodies (c) crop reports and forecasts, (f/) 
Governmeut onlers, communiques and other 


iK^tiflcaticns affecting trade, (<■) analysis of In- 
dian trade slatistus, (/) niarkef report®, price 
and trade movcnioiits of the staple export® and 
Imnorts, ((/) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introdiiihon® and (h) (pi.iih>rlv and annual 
icpoits of till' Indian 'I'lade (’oinnnssioncrM 
.ibioad and suiDinarleb ot the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports 

The Department also administers the COM- 
'fKRciAL Jabrary AND Rbadinq ROOM located 
at No 1, C’oiinci I House Street. Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for tlie purpose of answering enquiries, but In 
1919 Uie Government of India agreed to the 
lorni.ition of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attnrhed to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Beading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
bus now been expanded into first-class tech- 
mcal librarv containing over 1.9,922 volumeK 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
toreigu statistical publications, and over 869 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted In the 
Library, lint they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and otlier Govern- 
ment Deparlinent-s in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London, Hamburg 
and Milan, with His Majisty’s Trade Cornmission- 
eib in India and the Dominions, and with Consular 
Officers in various parts of the world And the 
vearlv increase in its correspondence shows that 
it Is steadily being used more and more both bv 
firms in India and by overseas firms interested 
in Indian exports. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 

The British Trade Commissioners in India are. He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
part of the world-wide Commercial intelligence commercial information of all kinds to liis de- 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The partment , to maintain an active correspondence 


Department of Overseas Trade, Ijondon, which 
IS the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world , by dis- 1 
geminating it to British manufacturers and] 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on whicli it is based 
IS the policy of assistance without interference 

The Depaitment of Overseas Trade mamtaihs, 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world , 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stat.ioned 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 

Function of Commissioner. — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. Hia general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area , to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers , to visit the 
principal commercial ceutics ; to report upon 
foreim competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade , 
to make an annual general reiiort on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade m his area , and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be ot 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 


with firms in the United Jviiigdom or the j>omi- 
nions who we.h to extend their trade with his 
Mi« a : and to give all possible assistance to the 
re,pre‘.eiif .l♦lve^ of British firms who may visit 
his t<TrilorN 

livery effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are oquipiied with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion IS available with regard to such matti'SB as 
I tariff (onditions, port dues and charges through- 
j out the wotld, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading Bntisli manu- 
facturers 18 maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or jiiocesscs are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in tlie offic.es and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

n. M '8 Trade Commissioners in India. 

Calcutta — 

Sir I'homas M. Alnscoiigh, o.b.r.. 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Sihoflold, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner .if 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 683, Fairlie House, Fairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — “ 'J'radcom, Cal- 
cutta.’* 

Telephone No. *' Calcutta 1042.” 

Bomba tf — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

fli« Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombav. 

Post Box No. 815, 3, WIttet Hoad, Bal’ard 
Estat**. 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcora, Bombav” 
Telephone No. — •“ Bombay 23095.” 

Cci/lon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs’ 
(’’olombo. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 

The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, itions was that a permanent Indian Central 
a full summary of whose report appears | Cotton Committee should be established to 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of | promote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 1 Industry generally, to advise the Government 
In India very thoroughly and made a series of of India and Local Governments In regard to 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
growmg and marketing which have proved to be once to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- practices and similar matters. 
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TJie liidiun Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
.should be levied to provide funds for the work | 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry Its constitution an^' 
present membership is as follows — 

INDIW CKN'J'LJAI. C()TT(W COMMITTCIi 


COMM inter \ I. mn»UK8ENTATIVKS 
NOMINATE) JiV LOCAL GOVKRNM 

Veniral Vronutes -Ml Y G 1) 'sbiuiuli*, 
lUo Hihiidur G 1{ Kotli.uc, M L c 

1 / ((ilnt ^ — Mr .1 A 1 1 f tai I 

— kh.m Iniludui S.ii(l.ii HabibiilLili, 

M L (< 

Ilenqnl — Mr AklTjJ ll'iiidhii Giiha 

(T)-OPKIi ATIVK BANKING 
RKlMtliS-^NTATlVM 

! ICio lUIiadur M G DcshlMiinle, (’ n K 


MKMJJinrS 

J*rt Sii Jtr\(e (’ lliifl, Kt , (’ll-, 
M n K , IAS, Vice-Cliainn.iii JnijK'iial Council 
oi Ague iiltiii.il llcscaidi rr-ujfirto 


KEPJIK.KKNTATIVKS OK COTTON- 
(iROVMNG INDUSTRY 

Mini} Its Ml K S Itiunaswnini (b)wndi>r, 
M 1{ R\ Kao Hali.idiii H 1* S(•'^ha Reddi Gam 


(a) The K\pc*rt AcIm'.ci Io the Iiu|h‘1i.i1 
CoiiiKilot Alu i( nil ui.il Jhsc.iKh m Aginultnial 
in.ilC'is, ( (-(tffirio 


liontbat/- Saidai Itao Baluidiir Blninhhai 
Uaiul>od|i \aik, M L f Kao lUhndnr C S. 
Shiiahatli 


KKI’HLSKN'I'ATIVK OF AGKKT W\'{ RVl 
DIOJUKTMFNTS 


( mit'if f‘ron net’s -- KJian lUhadni Sliah 
Na/<ii Unsain, M L c , Rai JUliadnr Lala Anund 
Sami» w h <^’ 


Mfitlras M K Kn Rao l>.iliadni Jl Armnda 
Itao Gai n IAS 

Jiamhdif The Dinntoi ol Xgne nltiiie 

Hnited Jbinuntrs —y\i ,1 il Kitdin', I \ , 

Diieetoi of Agiicultuu- 

Punjab — The Diiector ot AgncnUnic 

Ci-ntrul J‘)orni<r.s - Mi .1 C M< Doimall, 
1 \ s. DiK'ctoi ot AgiKultnie 

Puntiii —Mr y, ]>. Odell, tas Dc pnt\ 
l)nedoi of Agruultuie, AVest Cential Cndr, 
Mjgwe 

Diiec toi-Geneial of Coniiueicial Intellmdicc 
and St.itistus er-offuio 

KKPRKSFN r \'riVFS OF CH\MI;FRS OF 
('OMMFRCh \NI) ASSOt'IATIONS 

d’lii Fast India Cotton Assoiiation Sii I’ni- 
-'hot Hildas Tldkindas, Ivt , c 1 n , M Ji i. (I cre- 
Pirsiiient) 


I Paufub -S.nd!ir Sanipnian Singh, MLC, 
I Mian Nniuiia M L (' 

I Crnfral Pionnvvs nnd lirrnr — Mi N M. 

' Desliinukh Ml I P. De-'hnmkh 

i UFPRESFNT ATIVFS OF INDIAN STATES. 

I Ihidvmbad State Mi Ni/ani-nd-diii llyder, 
Diiedor of Ag/icnJtnie 

Jlarotfn Stuff -Mr It G Allan, P I n , Diicetor 
of AmKiiltuif 

(hrthor Stab' Mr H Jl Pandta, Director 
ot Agrienltine 

Itfil/mtatKf a tut ('entrul intfia States — Mr F 
Iv Jacksrni, Diicetoi, Institute of Plant 
lndll'^tr^, Indote 

ADDITION \1. MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
' ril h GOVERNOR-G EN ERA L-J N-(T)ITNCJ F 

I Ml 1) N Alahia Economic Jiotanist tor 
('otton. Cential PioMines 


'I'he Bombay Millowneis’ Assoi lalion, Mr S 
l> Sakl.itiala 

The ]>oniba\ Clianibei ot Coiniiiene, Mi A 
\ S 11 ant ides 

The Indian Meidiants’ Chanibei, Mi Chimilal 
B Mehta ’ 

Th(‘ Ivaiarhi Chambei oi Coiniiieuc Mi G 
<' R Colei id ge 

Th(‘ Ahniedaliad Millouiieis’ As>.oeiation 
'^"th Sakai lal Balabhai 

The Tutuonn Chanihei ot Commene Mi 

>1 \ OIK'S th 

The Cppcr India Chanihei oi Cotimnifc, 

J linker 


Rao lUh idiii S S Sallmath, De])utv Dirc'ctor 
of Auric nitnre SontlK'rn Jlivision, J>hari\ai. 

M R R\ V Raiiuinatha ]>e], Avl , Cotton 
Sjxeialist, Coinihatoie 

Mnsahib-i-Khas Itahadnr S V Ivaniinga, 
I'lnaiue Ministei, Holkar State, Indore 
Mi AV .1 Jcnikins, I a S , Chief Agiiciiltural 
Olhcer in Siiid, Post Bu\ 337, karadii Saddai 
I Seth Isserdas Vanndnial, Representative of 
jthe Kaiadii Jndian Meiehants’ Association 
' Ml P D Kiehards, i A s , Entomologist to 
' Go\ernineiit , Inited ProMiicc s, Cawnpore 
, Klidii JUhadui Nawah ta/l-i-AJi khan, 

! Chaiiiiian, Di.striet Itoard, and Presidcnit. Cmtral 
I Co-o]K.*rative iiaiik, Ltd, Gnjrat (Punjab) 
khan S.ihed Fairukhhcg Sadikalibeg Mirza, 
^fawahshati, Sind 


I’he Empiie Cotton Giowinu C'oipoiation Lala Shi i Ram, Rexircscntative Of the Cotton 
Ml \V Koherts, CIE Millowners of Delhi 
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Dr V. K. Jia(iami, }'h D , Deputy Director ot 
AKnculturc, ]>opirtnu*iit of Agriculture in 
Mysore State, IWigaloie 

Mr. (Jhellararain Sliewaiani, lli'presentative 
of the ICaradii Cotton Assoeiation, Ltd 

Dewan Bahadur Sir 1’ Vija^uraj^havacharya, 
K.B E 

iiecretary — Mr P II ILima ll«‘(ldi, IAS. 

Publinty Officer —Mr R D. Mihia 

Director, Terhnolog%tal Laboratory , — Dr Nazir 
Ahmed 

Office . — Vulcan House, NIcol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the variou.-« 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoillnK the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns ot 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Traneport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
In large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse . The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas ot the Bom- 
bay and Madras Piosideneies and the (^cntral 
i’rovlnces and of the Baroda, Rajiupla, ('hhota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangli States 
and with excellent results 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subse(iiientlv iiassed 
])rovides for a ceitain meaBUic ot coutiol ot 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales ot cotton piessed 
with a press mark and serial numbei which 
enables them to oe tiaeed to their oriiilii This 
Act, with the niiiiimiim of oflleial iiiteifeience, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement m the quality of Indian 
cottons. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “ pools ” of (otton ginning and 
pressing faistories on the pi ice paid to tlic 
growers for their produce an instance (»t the 
progress in cotton glowing whn li has been imule 
since 1917 it may be stated that since that liate 
approximately half a million bales ot cotton of 
medium staple haA'e been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agncultuial Depart- 
ments. In general it may be said that the 
Committee affords a common meeting gioiind hir 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cotton grou Ing industry, thus 


enabhng a number of pioblcins to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 

Research Studentships. — The Committee 
has also mstiuuted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
j n“n‘arch workers in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad aie also sometimes granted. 

Statistics. — By the efforts of the Committee 
great impiovcment lias liccn effected m cotton 
statistirs 1 lie compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
mills in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills ot Indian cotton cla'.sificd by varieties, 
(rl) stocks of cotton lield on the last day of the 
season bv the trade at important cotton centres 
m India, and by the nulls, .ind (4) li'ose cotton 
received in the spmiimg mills of the major 
cotton growing proAinces, the establishment 
of weekly statistic al ictiirns icUting to the 
nunihei of bales of law i otton jiressed in India, 
and tlie revival of rail- home trade statistics 
for cotton are scuuc of the results already 
achieAed by the Committee in this direction. 

Research — By means of tlic Cotton Cess tlii' 
Committee is provided witli funds for the promo 
tion of n'seareh It maintains In liombay a 
, fully equippi'd Technological Lalioiatory which 
includes a complete cxjierimental, spinning 
plant and a scientillc laboratory for researcli 
on the cotton hbie This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Deparlmints with complete and 
authoritative rejiorts on the siiinnlng value of 
new cottons, thus pioviding a much needed 
facility In addition it is now possible to under- 
take ri'seaicli woik on a number of questions- 
connected with the Hpinmng qualities of cotton 
which have not beiui touched in tlic past 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind whidi 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 

The Co»nmitt(‘e contributes tlic greater part oi 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
tiy which IS a Central Agricultural Reseanb 
Institute for cotton whine many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition bv means of grants-m-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has luovided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would othmwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds 
Such schemes are in ojieration in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
tlmty 

The Committee .ilso assists bv means of 
giants to Agncultuial Dipaitmcnta m I’joMuces 
and States and to (’(‘-operative ('otton Salt 
SoiietiC'- m the wider disti ibntion of seed ot 
iuil)io\cdvaiietH‘s of (otton There arc 13 such 
sehenie.s in opeiation at piescnt 

Ills Exeellcncy the Viceroy (Lord Heading) 
when he visited Bombay m December 1924 anti 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid gn at stress on the important t 
and value of the Committee’s work. 
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East India Cotton Association. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION. LIMITED. 


Bombay* — The Associatioxi is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
ID Council under a resolution dated September 
‘^7th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, vis.. The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners* Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers' Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums* Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers' Association. Bone of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each oher. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Befencs of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, i o.S. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1922 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st October 1932. With 
cllect from Ist November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows : — 

Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 0.l E , 
M B E (President ) , Haridas Madhavdas, Esq 
(Vice President), Buyers’ Panel; Bainmvas 
Jtiunriarain, Esq , Buyers’ Panel ; J. Vonesch, 
Bsq , Buyers’ Panel , Chandrakant Mulraj, 
Esq., Buyers’ Panel , Tulsidas Kilachand, 
Esq , Buyers' Panel ; Fatehchand Jhunjhun- 
wala, Esq., Sellers’ Panel ; Kishan Prasad, 
Esq , Sellers’ Panel ; Bhavanji A Khimji, Esq , 
Sellers’ Panel ; Begraj Gupta, Esq , Brokers 
I’anel ; Chunilal B. Mehta, Esq., Brokers’ 
Panel ; Bamdeo Anandilal Podar, Esq , Brokers’ 
Panel ; Hargovindas Jeevandas, Esq., Brokers’ 
i’anel ; Batilal T. Thaker, Esq , Brokers’ Panel , 
Brijlal Bamjidas Bungta, Esq , Brokers’ Panel ; 
'^ardar Bao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik, M.l c 
I'l M. Deshmukh, Esq , m.a. (Cantab) Bar-at- 
Law ; Sardar Sampuran Singh, Bar-at-Law, 
M li c , Growers* i^presentativcs nominated 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee ; Bao 
Bahadur C. S Shirhatti ; Behramsha K 
oharucha, Esq., Growers* Representatives 
uoramated by the Government of Bombay. 

Officers 

B. Mehta, Esq., B.A., Secretary, C. M. Parikh, 
B. Com., Assistant Secretary, A. R. 
Menezes, Esq., Manager, Clearing House. 

21 


Some of the objects lor which the Associa- 
tion is established are: — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts: to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to establish 
Just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade ; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in brin^g, 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actions, 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Assiociate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 


The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers* Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was perfonned by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of a 
large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading clbizens. 

There is a membership of 391 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 
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The Textile Industry. 

India has boon the homo of tho cotton trade iiiduoed a flow of wealth into Bombay, tlw 

from tlio earliest times Its cotton, known as prcat centre of the trade, for which there was 

white wool, was wcdl known to the ancients no outlet. The consequencje was an enpreee- 
and its doth was familiar to the West in the dented outburst of speculation known as th< 

days ot th<* overland route The nann* (’alico “Share Mam,” and when the surrender of Let 

comes from the fine* woven goods of ('aliciit, re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rut 
and the products oi tin* Dacca handlooms are followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
still remarkable as tin* finc’st muslims human wealth brought into the country by the Ainen- 
skill can jiroduce. can Civil War aggregated £92 millions Sum 

¥ then the cultivation ot Indian cotton, althougii 

Indian cotton. interrupted by famine, has steadily incrc'ased 

The exports of Indian cotton Iv'gan to assume For the last season for which returns are avail- 
importance with the op(‘ning of the sea route able, 1934-35 the total area in all territories 
They reO(*Ive an immens(‘ stiraulus during the reported on was computed at 23,830,000 acr< s 
Am(*rieari Civil War, when tlu* close blockadi* and the total estimated outturn was 4,807,00(1 
ot tile t:ont(‘(lenit(* jiorfs produced a e^itteni hales of 400 lbs. as compared with 24,136,000 
lamiiie* in i.au(‘ushir(‘, and threw the English acres and 5,068,000 hales in 1933 -34. 
spinneis hack oil India foi their supply ot law Bombay, tho Central Piovinces and II \- 
material Wlu‘u tlie wai broke out the ship- derabad are the chief producing centres The 
inents of Indian cotton w<*re 528,000 bales tollowmg table gives the rough distribution 
but during Uie last year of the wai they aver- of the outturn The figures aie tho estimated 
aged 973,000 bales Most ot this cotton was figures foi the past season, and are not exact 
sold at an enonnoiislv inllated price, and but they indicate tin* distribution of the crop 



1933-34 

( Provisional Estimates) 

1 ‘>34-35. 

(Provisional Estimates) 

I*rovinc(*s and .Stat(>s 

[ Acres ju 

I Thousands. 

1 Hales of 400 lbs 
|(In thou'-ands) 

A( res in 
'rhousauds 

1 

1 Hales of 400 He 

1 (In thousands) 

1 

Mombay (u) 

6,46t) 

1 421 

6,812 

1,385 

Central ProMiiees and Berar 

4,270 

718 

4,240 

611 

Punjab (a) 

2,989 

1,105 

2,878 , 

1,241 

Madias {a) 

2,1 7r> 

452 

2 272 

455 

I'liited JYovmci'S {u) 

811 

2(56 

715 

194 

Ilurma 

445 

102 

438 

92 

Bengal {a) 

76 

24 


24 

Hihar and Orissa 


8 

42 

8 

Assam 

37 

15 

35 

14 

AjiiuT-.Merw.iia 

36 

13 

36 

12 

Noi til- West Frontier Provmee. 

20 

4 

15 

3 

Delhi 

3 


4 

1 

Hyderabad 

3,696 

564 

3,101 

443 

Central India 

1,1.52 

154 

1,173 

131 

Baroda 

731 

90 

800 

69 

Cwalior 

614 

59 

633 

58 

Kajputana 

493 

65 

492 

58 

Mysore . . 

77 

8 

70 

8 

Total 

24,136 

5,068 

23,830 

4,807 


(a) Including Indian States Note — A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton 
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Exports op Raw CJotton prom India. 


(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March : — 


Countries. 

1930-31. 

1981-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35 

United Kingdom 

281 

166 

167 

342 

347 

Other parts of the British Empire 

6 

6 

7 


6 

Total, British Empire 

287 

i;2 

174 

345 

353 

Japan 

1,686 

1,080 

1,085 

1,022 

2,011 

Italy 

362 

183 

150 

261 

278 

Trance 

232 

81 

124 

163 

148 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 

605 

436 

134 

337 

142 

Belgium 

217 

121 

129 

145 

153 

Spain 

106 

45 

52 

61 

60 

Germany 

Austria 

309 

106 

153 

247 

153 

Other Countries 

*i22 

* *8.5 

‘j>3 

*159 

148 ^ 

Total, Foreign countries 

3,639 

2,197 

1,889 

2,395 

3,093 

Total . . 

3.926 

2,369 

2,063 

“ 2 , '740 

3,446 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
t rade. The principal varieties are Dholleras 
Jiroach, Oomras (nom the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
urown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Beugals is the name given to the 
(otton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Cioconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
K'iven a great impetus to cultivation, (vovern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
aiass of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotle 
(ottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of succe^is, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and It was killed by a series of enactmenC3, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. Tho in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an Importhig 
country, and made 1 er dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mil) in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
lor the twelve mouths April to March, m each of the past 4 years : — 



1931*32. 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35. 


British India. 

Bfimbay Presidency .. 

549,038,671 

558,594,709 

484,714,674 

52 3.014,052 

Madras 

87,728,479 

104,909,653 

98,274,069 

103,101,653 

lieimal 

37,620.373 

40,821,488 

39,912,399 

41 ,056.0.56 

1 nited Provinces 

89,731,242 

93,129,775 

93,865,034 

99,701,305 

Vjmer-Merwara 

6,962,180 

7 796,752 

8,097,530 

8,630,710 

I’unjab 

5,171.435 

5,063 01 5 

2,570,562 

2,699,641 

lU'lhi 

24,471,590 

26,791,04.3 

45,385,349 

24,352,431 

25,310,722 

* <'nbral Provinces and Berar 

44,142,990 

41,595,480 

45,009,433 

r>urma .. . 

3,258,696 

3,280,395 

3,329,251 

4,023,228 

Total . . ' 

848.125,656 

885,772,179 

796,711,430 

852,576,800 

Foreign Territory. 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad. 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (UiJain), Kishan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin, 
Rajkot, Ratlam.Travancorc ( 0 ) and the 
French Settlements at Pondicherry . . 

! 

118,247,364 

130,649,685 

1 124,349,193 

148,179.003 

Grand total 

966,373,020 I 

1,016,421.864 

921,060,983 

1,000,7.55,80.3 


(a) Figures for Travancore are being reported from October 1934 
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The Textile Industry, 


Tbe spinning of yarn is in a large degree I 
ceatred In Bombay, t.be mills of that province j 
prodnelng nearly 63 per cent, of the quantity 
produced in British India. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh and Madras, 


produced about 20 8 per cent, while Bengal 
and the Central Provinces produced 4*3 and 
4*6 per cent. Elsewhere the production is as 
yet very limited. 


BOMBAY Island. 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay Island : — 


— 

1020-80. 

1030-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 

Nos. 1—10 
.. 11—20 

68,085,403 

106,801,361 

53,638.486 

100,812,483 

62,498.182 

121,121,630 

49,700,540 

121,004,037 

1 

42,715,111 

92,714,861 

89,016,236 

97,208,338 

„ 21—80 
,, 81—40 

85,716,068 

18,074,286 

82,764,069 
22,671 .169 

104,772,651 

29,478,014 

97,060,083 

31.500,553 

74,060,268 

21,431,281 

83,404,188 

30,190,121 

Above 40 
Wastes, &e. 

4,628,867 

870,000 

10,403,880 

526,637 

12,964,822 

764,546 

12.004,255 

1 678,348 

10,801,391 

924,877 

18,666,928 

1,003,040 

Total . . 

268,216,744 

270.006.633 

321,589.845 

312,921,863 

242,647,789 

265,387,851 

ahmbdabad 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows*— 



— 

1020-80. 

1 1030-81. 

1931-32. 

j 1932-33 

1933.34 

j 1034-35 

Nos 1-10 

2,067,262 

2,774,584 

1,807,390 

1,817,847 

[ ~ “ 

2,297,902 

1 942,473 

., 11—20 

48,303,118 

48,006,960 

65,517,079 

63,253,648 

71,615,805 

77,103,827 

1 

o 

68,127,227 

58,522.363 

60,911,461 

61,730.219 

54,462,853 

63,615,591 

,. 81—40 

16,300.621 

17,158,503 

19,617,630 

23,291,083 

22,262,214 

25,773,993 

Abo^e 40 

6,800,504 

10,647,819 

14,420,395 

16,070,045 

18,388,301 

20.667,945 

Wastes, Ac 

.... 

.... 


— 

612 

.... 

Total .. 

186,776,822 

187,107,228 

152,363,061 

166,163,742 

168.027,587 

1 79.003,829 


Yabr Spur theorobout India. 

Tbe grand totals of the quantities in vaxtous counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given In the following table: — 


— 

1029-30. 1 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1 1934>35 

Nos. 1—10 

105,477,820 

113,588,158 

116,899,114 

116,210,693 

107,664,031 

109,710,00 

„ U— 20 

887,822,808 

400,160,610 

445,167,934 

484,241,173 

439,866,706 

463,445,60 

21—30 

271,768,204 

259,465,665 

204,005,342 

297,512,610 

254,827,136 

282,841,72. 

.. 31—40 

46,362,781 

60,746,714 

71,073,075 

77,185,518 

75,810,109 

95 529,31> 

Above 40 

16,278,839 

27,810,831 

34,001,363 

36,593,749 

87,368,406 [ 

48,870,401 

W i!4t.es, Ac. 

6,700,881 

6,792.771 

5,236,192 

6,674,671 

5,634,696 1 

6,862, 594 

TOTAL « . 

883,409,013 

456,886.074 

966,873,020 

1,016,418,409 

921,060,983 

1,000, 766,8< 
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In tbe early days of tbe textile indnetry the 
energies of the miliowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for| 
the China market, and tor the handlooms ot! 
India. The increasing competition of Japan tn 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by tbe fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of sliver compelled the miliowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yam, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has retiched a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1938>84 nearly 
64*4 per cent of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 7*3 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2*9 per cent, and Madras 3*1 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 77*75 per cent, of the whole production. 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS, 

The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent m yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States ■ — 


1930-31. 


1931-32. 


1932-33. 


1933-34. 


1934-35. 


Urey and Bleached piece- 
goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods — 
Founds 
Yards 

Grey and coloured goods 
other than piece-goods- 
Pounds 
Dozens 

Hosiery — 

Pounds 

Dozens 

liliscellaneous — 

Pounds 

<'otton goods mixed with 
silk or wool — 

Pounds 

Total — 

Pounds . . I 

Yards .. | 

Dozens I 


460,325,143 

2,008,490.240 

117,518,2251 

557,642,795 


520,016.204 

2,311,104,465 

138.621,286! 

678.786,696 


, 531.791,626 

|2,422, 997,064 

150,723,943| 

746.901.445l 


3,178,666 

779,365 

1,667,834 

499,933 


3,237,696 

831,344 

1,974,144 

622,860 


495,794,7941 570,651,236 

|2, 264, 994, 899 2,641,305,306 

137,610,496^ 147,466,140 
680,056,828, 755,801,981 


4,225,198 5»362,410 


3,642,246 

946,971 

2,644, 330l 
746,341 1 

4,291,9481 


3,391,982, 

841,761 

2,340,336 

746,391 

4,864,133 


3,443,498 3,045,221 2,007,004 1.859,114 

590,336,923 672,256,961 694,901,0561 645,860,855 

2,561,133,035 298,989,101 3,169,898,499 2,945,051,727 

1,27?,541 1,453 704 1,693,312 1,587,152 


3,703,737 

930,523 

4,718,435 

1,481,708 

6,208,320 


3,830,265 

736,678,133 

3,397,107,287 

2,412,231 


^OHBAT PkbSIDENCY WOVEN GOODS. 

The output of woven goods during the live years in tbe Bombay Presidency was 
as follows : — 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; tbe measure tn yards repre- 
»i'ntsthe equivalent of the weight of the grev and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1930-31. 

! 1 

j 1931-32. 1 1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Toundi 

Dozens 

392,057,330 

1,829.793,378 

531.704 

459 , 247 , 935 ! 462,222,027 
2,188,300.219 2,265,897,230 
666,462, 608,700 

416,072,223 

2,024,533,240 

500,611 

4.56,689,747 

2,283,338,713 

688,352 


The grand totals for all India are as follows 


— 

1930-31 

i 

1931-32 

1932-33. 

1933-84. 

1934-35. 

^’onnds .. ! 

590,336,923 

672,266,961 

694 001,056 

645,860,866 

736,578,133 

}'ard8 

2,561,133,035 

2,989,801,101 

3,169,898,4991 

2,945,051,727 

3,897,107,287 

' >ozen8 

1,272,641 

1,453,704 

1,693,312 

1,687,231 

2,412,321 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India. 









lAverugeNo, Approximate uuantlty 


.. 

_ 


Number 

Number 

Number 

of Hands 

ofCcitton Consumed. 

X care enaiDg oui^n juor . 

of 

Mills. 

0^ 

Spindles. 

of 

Looms. 

Employed 

Daily. 

Owts. 1 

Bales ot 392 
lbs. 

1878 


- 


63 

r^8»,7d6' 

~ Iu.633 

Not 

stated. 

Not stated. 

1879 




66 

14.62,794 

13,018 

42,914 

0,36,547 

2,67,585 

1880 


m-m 


56 

14,61,690 

13,502 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,681 

1881 




67 

15,13,096 

18,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

3,78,089 

1882 




66 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

13.01,467 

3,07.665 

1883 




67 

17,90,388 

15,378 

63,476 

15,07,046 

4,56,556 

1884 

• *■ 

.. 


79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,887 

18,69,777 

5.31,365 

1885 




87 

21,45.646 

16,537 

67.186 

20,88.621 

6,96,749 

1886 




06 

22,61,661 

17,465 

74,888 

22,61.214 

6,48,204 

1887 




103 

24.21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

26,41,966 

7,26,276 

U88 




114 

24,88,851 

10,496 

82,870 

27,64,437 

7,86.982 

1880 




124 

27,62,618 

21,661 

91,598 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1800 




137 

82,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

36,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 




134 

33,61,804 

24,681 

1,11,018 

41.26,171 

11,78,906 

1802 


.. 


130 

84.02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,788 

11,66,938 

1803 




141 

36,76.917 

28,164 

1,21.600 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1804 




142 

36,40,736 

31,154 

M0,46l 

42,78,778 

12,22.508 

1895 




148 

38,00,020 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,05,090 

13,41.714 

1806 




156 

30,32.946 

37.270 

1,46,432 

40,32,618 

14,00,318 

1807 




178 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,835 

45,53,276 

13,00.936 

1808 




186 

42,50,720 

88,013 

1,48,064 

51.84.648 

14,81,328 

1800 




188 

47,28^888 

80,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,166 

16,76,190 

1000 

•• 



103 

40,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

50,86,732 

14,53,852 

1001 




103 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,000 

13,61.740 

1002 




192 

50,06,066 

42,684 

1,81,081 

61,77,633 

17.66,038 

1008 

• , 



102 

60,48,207 

44,092 

1.81,890 

30,87,690 

17,30.340 

1004 

, . 



191 

61,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1006 

. . 



197 

61,63,486 

50,130 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 

• 

• . 


217 

52,79,606 

62,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 

1007 

• . 

, , 


224 

53,33,276 

58,436 

2,05,696 

69,30,605 

19,80,170 

1008 


•• 


241 

57,66,020 

67,920 

1 2,21,195 

69,70,250 

19,91,500 

1009 




259 

60,63,281 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73,81,500 

21,00,000 

1010 


, , 


263 

61,06,671 

1 82,726 

2.88,624 

67,72,535 

19,35,010 

1011 


, , 


263 

63,57,460 

86,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

1 0,05,866 

1012 




268 

64,63,029 

88,051 

2.48,637 

71,76.357 

20,50,102 

1013 




272 

05,96,862 

94,186 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 

> . 

, , 


271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

1916* 


, , 


272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 65.346 

7,3.59.212 

21,02,632 

1016 • 

•• 

•• 


266 

88,30,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,02,013 

21,97,718 

1017* 


.. 


263 

67,88,607 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,03,574 

21,98,164 

1018* 


.. 


262 

66,68.871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 

1010* 

• • 



268 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,64,805 

20,44,230 

1020* 

*. 

. . 


253 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,118 

10,52.818 

1021* 

• . 

. . 


267 

68.70.804 

1,23,783 

3,32.176 

74,20.805 

21,20,280 

1022* 

. . 



298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

8.43,728 

77.12.890 

22,08,540 

1028* 

• • 

. . 


333 

79.27,088 

1.44.704 

8.47,880 

76.80.948 

21,61.698 

1024* 

• • 

•• 


336 

83,13.273 

1,51,485 

8,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1926* 

.. 



337 

85,10,683 

1,64,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,26,310 

1026* 

• • 

. . 


334 

87,14,168 

1,60,464 

3,73,608 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 

1927* 

• . 



336 

87,02,760 * 

1,61,952 

3,84.623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 

• • 



335 

87,04.172 

1,66,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,00,782 

1920* 




344 

89,07,064 

1,74,002 

3,46,926 

75,64,081 

21,61,166 

1930* 




348 

91,24,768 

1,79,260 1 

3,84,022 

00,07,909 

26,73,714 

1931* 

. . 



330 

93,11,9.53 

1,82,429 I 

1 3,06,475 

92,16,116 

26.33,176 

1032* 

. . 



339 

95,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,226 

1,01,89,424 

20,11,264 

1933* 




344 

95,80,668 1 

1.89,040 

4,00,005 

99,30,063 

28,37,168 

1934* 

. . 



352 

96,13,174 ■ 

1,04,388 

3,84,038 

94,63.965 

1 27,08,990 

1036* 

______ 



365 

96,85,775 

1 98 867 

4,14,884 

1.09.31.949 

1 31,23.414 


* Year ending 3 1st August. 
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The Jute 

Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Etishra in 1855, and the first power>loom was 
introduced in 1850. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1009 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, It is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the ]ute in* 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi* 
caily a monopoiy of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
IQ Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
ai riving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tned with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and m 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ** where the jute comes from and 
spin it there." This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sous 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jiite mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, m 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got verv 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company witich Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
f liiowed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
‘'Ilk firm, and in 1850 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under bis auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jut« cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
Progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
• pmpany, the present " Bnrnagore Jute Factory 
o., Ld." Pour other mills followed in succes- 
'”9.® — Gounpore, Serajgunge, and India Juie 
Mills 

" From 1868 to 1873." writes Mr. David 
allace in "The Romance of Jute,” “the 
ive mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
'oned money and brought the total of their 
^ »oms up to 1 250.” To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this penod we may 
the divldendi paid by the Bamagore 


Industry. 

Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from Che Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending Augnst 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, lo 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Fort 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a Jute mili to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new r>ompanie8 were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dan y and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
nulls were launched — ^the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belhaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 
In all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years ail the mills liad a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1876 and 1882 only one new luill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardiue, Skinner & Co., which came 
lut-o being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gounpoi-e Go. from Messrs, 
lardine, Skinner & Co. to his ovrn firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
01 the other nulls, brought the total looms 
up to 5,160 m 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrab mills, 
bnugiog the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1804 no new 
mills came mto existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1000 the following new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist Mili 
with 2,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Aratboon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
Rational, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gungei, and the Kinnison. A Lull of tour yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy exUnsioos — Daihousic, 
Alexandra. Raibati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland. Kelvin and J^orthbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Bir!a,ShreeHanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named — are under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

Thb record of the 5ate Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. Tlie 
following statement shews quinqueniiial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information Is available with actuals for each year from 1017-18 up to 1931-32 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 _ 

Number (In thousands) of 

Number of Authorised Fersoos 

mills at Capital (to employed Looms Snindlos 
work. lakhs of Bs.) daUy l^ms. apinaies. 

_ _ (average.) 

Average — - - - - 

1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 21 (100) 270*7 (100) 88 8 (100) 6*5 (100) 88 (lOO) 

1884-86 to 1888-89 .. 24 (114) 841*6 (126) 627 (136) 7 (127) 138*4 (167) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 26 (124) 402*6 (149) 64*3 (166) 8*3 (151) 172*6 (196) 

1894-96 to 1898-99 .. 31 (148) 622*1 (193) 86*7 (223) 117 (213) 244*8 (278) 

1809-1900 to 1903-04 . . 36 (171) 680 (251) 114*2 (294) 16*2 (295) 834*6 (880) 

1904-06 to 1908-09 .. 46 (219) 060 (355) 165 (425) 24*8 ( 461) 610*5 ( 680) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 60 (286) 1,209 (448) 208*4 (537) 33*5 (609) 691*8 (786) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . 78 (348) 1,403*6 (619) 259*3 (668) 39*7 (722) 821*2 (983) 

1917- 18 .. .. 76 ( 362) 1,428*5 ( 528) 266 (686) 40*6 (738) 884 (946) 

1918- 19 .. .. 76 (362) 1,477*2 (546) 276*5 (7l0) 40 (727) 889*9 (954) 

1919- 20 .. .. 76 (362) 1,563*5 (579) 280*4 (723) 41*0 (745) 856*3 (478 > 

1920- 21 .. ..77 (367) 1,928*6 (712) 288*4 ( 758) 41*6 (745) 869*9 (908) 

1921- 22 .. .. 81 (386) 2,122*4 (784) 288*4 (743) 43*0 (782) 908*3(1,082) 

1922- 28 .. 86 (409) 2,324*7 (859) 321 2 (828) 47*5 (868) 1,003*1(1,140) 

1928-24 .. .. 89 (424) •2,386*8 (881) 330 4 (H51) 49 0 (891)1,043 4(1,185) 

1924-25 .. ..90 (424) 2,213*3 (818) 341*7 (881) 60*3 (914)1,067*6(1,213) 

1926-26 .. .. 90 (429) 2,134*7 (788 ) 331*3 (864) 50*5 (918) l.063 7(l,200i 

1926- 27 .. 98 (443) 2,119*8 (783) 838 6 (860) 61*0 (927)1,083 8(1,28]) 

1927- 28 . . . . 93 (443) *2,119 7 (783) 335*8 (865) 52 2 (949) 1.105*6(1,266) 

1928- 29 . 96 ( 4.52) *2,126*6 (785) 843*8 (886) 62*4 ( 953) 1,1 ('8*1(1,260) 

1929- .30 .. .98 (460) 2,186*(5 (807) 343*2 (886) 63*9 (980)1,140*4(1,296) 

1980-81 . . . . 100 (476) 2.360*6 (872) 307*6 (793) 61*8 (1,123) 1,224 9(1,392) 

1931-32 .. ..103 (490) 2,360*6 (872) 276*8 (713) 61*4 (1,116)1,220*6(1,386) 

1982-38 99 ( 471) 2,870 .(> (870) 263*4 (678) 60*6 (1,100)1,202*1(1,360) 

* Bevised. 

The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea In 1024-26 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 


— 

- 



Jute manufactures. 

Gunny bags in 1 Gunny cloths in 
millions of 1 millions of 

number. | yards. 

Value in 
lakhs of Bs. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 




64.9 

(100) 

4*4 

(100) 

124*9 

(100) 

1884-86 to 1888-89 




77 

(140) 

15*4 

(850) 

162*9 

(130) 

1889-00 to 1803-04 

m-m 



111.5 

(203) 

41 

(032) 

289*3 

(232 

1894-06 to 1898-99 




171.2 

(312 

182 

(4,186) 

518 

(415) 

(6G2) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04. . 



206.5 

(376) 

427*2 

(0,709) 

826*5 

1004-05 to 1008-00 




257.8 

(469) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,442*7 

(1.154) 

1000-10 to 1918-14 




389.1 

(618) 

970 

(22,046) 

2,024*8 

(1,621) 

1014.16 to 1918-19 




667*6 

(1.216) 

1,156 

(26,273) 

4,019*8 

(3,218) 

1919-20 




342*7 

(624) 

1 ,275 1 

(28,080) 

6.001*5 

(4.004) 

1920-21 




688 9 

(987) 

1,352*7 

(33,800) 

6,299*4 

(4,273) 

1821-22 




886*7 

(716) 

1,120 5 

(28,000) 

2,999*5 

4,049*4 

(2.419) 

1622-2.<t 




344*2 

(637) 

1,264*.3 

(31.350) 

(8.266) 

1923-24 




413*7 

(752) 

1,348-7 

(30,662) 

4,228*3 

(3,38?) 

1924-26 




426.1 

(774) 

1,456*2 

(33,095) 

5,148*8 

(4,122) 

1926-26 



.. { 

425*0 

(774) 

1,461*3 

(38,211) 

5,752*1 

(4,605) 

1026-27 




449*0 

(818) 

1,503*1 

(34,161) 

6,2f»3*3 

6,321*8 

(4,22?) 

(4,260) 

1027-28 




463-1 

(843) 

1,552.7 

(35,289) 

1928-20 




497*6 

(906) 

1,568*2 

(35,640) 

5,666*4 

(4,528) 

1020-80 




622*3 

(051) 

1,660*5 

(87,611) 

6,168*7 

(4,130' 

1980-81 




434*0 

(790) 

1,270*9 

(28,884) 

3,148*8 

(2,521' 

1081-32 




388.6 

(707) 

1 ,021*0 

(23,204) 

2,138*6 

(1,712' 

1982-33 




416*0 

(760) 

1,011*7 

(22,993) 

2,139*7 

(1,713) 

1983-84 




401.6 

(782) 

1,062*5 

(23,920) 

2,110*5 

(1,690) 


The Jute Industry. 
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Until the outbreak ol war the exports by sea 
of raw jute were marked by increases from year 
to yearidthough the increase was very much 
if>s8 than that in the case of manufactures. 
During the war years exports declined very 
con^derably. The cessation of the war stimu* 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
Rhowed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to 
18-19). In the following two 3^arB, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons. 


Jute, raw, ton. 

Werage 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 375,000 (100) 

*> 

1884-85 to 1888-80.. 

445.000 

(119) 

,, 

1889-90 to 1803-04. . 

500,000 

(133) 

,, 

1894-95 to 1808-99.. 

616.000 

(164) 

», 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

635,000 

(169) 

,* 

1904-05 to 1908-09.. 

765,000 

(201) 

,, 

1909-10 to 1913-14.. 

765,000 

(204) 

>» 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

464,000 

(124) 

Vear 

1010-20 

692,000 

(168) 


1020-21 

472,000 

(129) 


1921-22 

468,000 

(125) 


1022-28 

678,000 

(145) 


1923-24 

660,000 

(176) 


1924-26 

696,000 

(185) 


1925-26 

647,000 

(172) 


1926-27 

708,000 

(189) 


1927-28 

892,000 

(238) 

9 * 

1928-29 

898,000 

(239) 

• f 

1929-30 

807,000 

(215) 

,, 

1930-31 

620,000 

(165) 

99 

1931-32 

687,000 

(157) 


1932-33 

563,000 

(150) 


1933-34 

748,000 

(199) 


The total quantity of jute manufacture 
< xported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-23 was 608,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1918-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Ks. 40*28 lakhs, or 
•in increase of Es. 10,36 lakhs over the precetlmt; 

' car and Bs. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year 
I he shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
itb. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth B.s. 24,24 
lakhs as against Bs. 13,86 and Bs. 15,92 lakhs 
n spectively in the preceding year and 
Its, 12,48 and Bs. 15,68 lakhs in the pre-war 
vear. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
(mint in 1906-07, the rate being Bs. 65 per bale, 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Bs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
tne price having dectUned to 36*4 and Bs. 31, 
1917-18 it dropped to Bs. 38-8-0 but rose 
• .tain in 1919-20 up to Bs. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
dropped to Bs. 65 but rose again to Bs. 86. 
ir. again declined to Bs. 66. In 1921-22 the 1 
price rose to Bs. 73 at the end of September, huli 


fell back again toBs. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Us. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Average price of jute 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-96 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 


1909-10 to 1913 
1914-15 to 1918- 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 
1938-34 


N.JB . — Prices arc given 
1922-23 onwards. 


ordinary, 
per bale of 400 lbs. 


( 100 ) 

(90) 

(188) 

(131) 

(137) 

(191) 

(217) 

(214) 

(164) 

(255) 

(330) 

(296) 

(268) 

(310) 

(234) 

(378) 

(628) 

(863) 

(318) 

(327) 

(284) 

(180) 

(163) 

(126) 

(130) 


Bs. 

a. 

P. 

23 

8 

0 

23 

3 

2 

32 

6 

5 

30 12 

0 

32 

1 

7 

44 

18 

6 

61 

0 10 

50 

6 

5 

38 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

77 

8 

0 

69 

8 

0 

63 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

80 

2 

0 

124 

2 

10 

83 

5 

9 

73 

8 

4 

76 18 

9 

66 

il 

2 

42 

0 

0 

38 

3 

8 

29 

10 

9 

30 

7 

8 

“Bed*” 

as 


as from 


The average prices of gunny cloth have 
been as follows : — 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lOJoz. 40' per 100 yds. 
Bs. a. p. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . 

.. 10 

7 

11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

.. 8 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

.. 10 

6 

6 

(98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

.. 9 

11 

8 

(98) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 10 

2 10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1008-09 . . 

.. 11 

14 

1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

.. 12 

12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

.. 23 

5 

7 

(222) 

1917-18 

.. 83 

8 

0 

(314) 

1918-19 

.. 33 

0 

0 

(314) 

1919 20 

.. 28 

0 

0 

(267) 

1920-21 

.. 20 

8 

0 

(196) 

1921-22 

.. 14 

8 

0 

(138) 

1922-23 

.. 21 

12 

0 

(209) 

1923-24 

.. 19 13 

0 

(190) 

1924-25 

.. 22 

9 

0 

(214) 

1925-26 

.. 24 

3 

6 

(226) 

1926-27 

.. 19 

9 

• 

(186) 

1927-28 

.. 21 

13 

3 

(208) 

1928-29 

.. 22 

12 

10 

(212) 

1929-30 

1; 

4 

9 

(165) 

1930-31 

. 12 

1 

7 

(115) 

1931-32 

11 

0 

0 

(106) 

1032-38 

.. 1010 

lo 

(102) 

1933-34 

.. 12 

9 

8 

(121;) 
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The 1935 crop. — The Onel fliruTes of outturn for the three provinoee work out as follows: — 


PkOVlNOl. 

Yield in Bales 


1934. 

1 1935. 

Bengal (Including Cooch Behar A Tripura States) . . 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

7,749,500 

t 472,000 1 

303,900 

5,759,500 

t 380,700 

256,500 

Total 

8,525,400 

6,396, 70(r 


PEO VINCI. 

I 

1 AEBA IN AOKBS. 

1 1934. 1 1935. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar A Tripura States) . . 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

Total 

2,347,700 i 

173,800 

148,600 

— 5 — 

1,689,000 

145,600 

112,400 

2,670,100 

1,947,000 


t Including Nepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the most important, If not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started voder tbe 
following circumstances: — In 1886 the exist' 
ing rniUs, finding that, m spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. £. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, lor six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a bre^ for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short tune, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement^ 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Cfioiffiian.—Mr. H. H. Burn. 

Members of Committee — 

Mr. Shpokissen IJhattcr, Mr J H Burdcs, 
Mr P S. Macdonald, Mr M P Thomar, 
Mr. W. A. M Walker, Mr. B. Wilson. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the eiectnc light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days inalttded, which involved an additional I 


amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to miniimse this Sunday 
work and give them a tree Sunday, an agita- 
uon was got up m 1897 by the Mill European 
issistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat 
i'he Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
sally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more nto» could not trust 
Dbemselves to carry it out without legislation 
j Unfortunately the Government of India rc- 
I fused to sanction the passmg of a Eesolution by 
I the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped Only a yeai, 
nr two ago the Jute Mills Association m des- 
pair brought out an American business expert , 
Mr J H. J*arks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of formmg a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of )ute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
Che demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment ol 
output lias been continuously In force. By an 
agreement ojicrating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
comprising some 95 per cent, of the trade, worked 
during 1932, 1933 and the greater part of 1934 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent, of the 
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total eoinpleiiicut ot looin.s , aiui the 

awepment incorporated a clause which piovided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
iluctive machineiy or lelativc buildings during 
the currency of the agieement The agreement 
.ilso provided machinery whereby production 
(Oiild be gradually inensised by reducing the 
])prcentage of looms recpiired to be kept sealed. 
The jirocess of incieasing production in this 
way was begun on 1st November 1934, when 2 
|K"r cent of the total complement of looms weie 
unsealed, and was eontmiied throughout 1915, 
a iuithei 21 percent, of looms lieiiig unsealed 
on 1st May 1915, 24 jKjr c^mt on 5th August and 
24 per cent on 11th Novcinlwr The lemainmg 
5 "per cent of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1939 Throughout this tune the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working houis to 40 iku week 1’he live eX€fy>- 
tions, namely, Preincliiind, (Jiaig, Waverle>, 
Megna and N^uddea had, by the terms ol the 
agieement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours per week with a lull complement ot 
inachineiy and all five worked in accordance 
with the sjiecial teinis allowed to them. This 
working agreement between th(‘ Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in Beceinbei 1935, tci- 
ininated on the 31 st March 1930 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating fiom the 1st 
Apiil 1930, under which the mills will be iM‘i- 
mitted to work u]) to but not e\.as‘ding 5t houis 
l)ei week on single sliitt, with no night work 
As 111 the old agreement, this new agreement 
lucoiiKjiatcs a clause which restricts the nulls 
Horn installing any e\tia productive machinery 
or I (dative buildings duiiiig the curreiiey ot the 
agreement. 

In addition to the above working agreement 
which applies only to the nulls in the membeishij) 
ot the Association, an agieement was entcKsl 
into, with effect trom Ist August 1932, with th(‘ 
live principal nulls outside the Association, 
namely, Adainjee, Agaipara, (lagalbiiai, Ludlow 
and Shiec Hanuinaii, where bv these nulls iindei- 
took to lestrict their woiking houis to 54 im*i 
week up to 30 June 1933 With ceitain ukmJi- 
llcatioiis this agreement watr extended and U‘- 
taiiie a continuing agieement subject to six 
months’ notice of termination bmiig given by 
eithei party, which notice ot tei iiiuiation (.ould 
not be given l»etoie 1st Jiilv 1931 On the 30th 
Septeiiibei 1935 the Association gave notice 
to terminate this agieement with the outside 
mills on the 31st Mai eh 19 3(>. No new agieement 
with these iiiiIIh lias yet licen enteied into 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute (or 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and broicersof jute for sale to the jute mills in 
and around Calcutta. The present Committee 
1'' -Ml A. C. lioboitson, Chairman Memlters— 
'Ir H A Luke, Ml 13 Meyci,Mi 15 13 Siinjison, 
Mr A H Syme and Mr. C H Thomas 
Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says : — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 


of tiie previous year, v%z.» 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack ol tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
lU per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly eta Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
Increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower 

Jute Manufactures. — The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crures. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficultiet* 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs ot 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also au increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs In the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than hall 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than naif of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

Then* wei(» 103 mills at woik throughout thi‘ 
Vcai 1931-32 with 91,420 looms and 1,220,580 
spiiidJcs Tlif‘ iiiimbci ol posons employed 
was 20 5.H2 'riieie no dillieiilties as 

legaids tli(j HUpjdN ot lalxmi 

The luiinbei ot guiiiiy liags shipped from 
Calcutta dining 1934-35 was 423 million bags 
but the Vcalue decreased from It-. 15,82 lakhs to 
its 10,25 lakhs Shipments ot gunny elotli 
deireasisl trom 12,51 million \ards to 10,03 
million >aids but valued Its. 24,21 lakhs and 
Rs> 10,99 lakhs res])eetivoh 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department ui 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (fTibiscus cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
Very simiiai to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods ot ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimllpatam 
jute at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. D,iccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 
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Prior to the war» the United kingdom's re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Bussia, Italy and (Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probabls? 
be labour dlfllcultieB.it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
and it Is not unlikely that the world will look U 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 


that one of the early effects of the war was 
to nrm up hemp prices. As fur as Indian hemp 
i s concerned . values were persistently de pre elated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held; but the 'jlosuie of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
in a marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year 
The quantity advanced by 87 per cent, from 
197,412 cwts. to 269,487 ewts. and the value 
from Bs 26*93 lakhs to Bs. 36*68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually Iron 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan 
Imports of raw wool in 1933-34 decreased from 
7.2 million lbs. valued at Bs. 42 lakhs to 5 1 
million lbs. valued at Bs. 34 lakhs. Austraha 
with her contribution of 2 8 million lbs. valued 
at Bs. 18 lakhs st 11 remained the largest supplier, 
although this quantity was less by 0 2 million 
lbs. as compared with imports from that countiy 
in 1932-33. 

Production in India. — The production 
of wool in India Is estimated at 60 million lbs 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.** 


Mill manufacture — The number of mills in 
British India in ] 930, the latest year for which 
details are available, was 12 of winch five were 
in the United Provinces. The paid up capital 
of these mills was Bs. 68,28, 576 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,447 and 69,293 
respectively. The average number of persons 
employed daily In these mills was 4,240. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for which they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 lbs. valued at Bs. 1,17,99,396 
As regards Indian States there are four woollen 
mills In Mysore which produced woollen goods 
of 2,700,201 lbs, in weight in 1930, the vain 
being Bs 17,83,256. The bulk of the wool used 
by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
is supplemented to some extent by the Im- 
portation of merinos and cross-breds from 
Austraha for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself 
Imports of woollen piecegoods in 1932-33 
increased by over 8 million yards as compared 
with the preceding year, and even exceeded the 
imiHirts of 1929-30 by about a million yards. Im- 
ports came cliieflyfrom France, Italy, Japan and 
the United Kingdom. There was a considerable 
increase in the number of woollen shawls import- 
ed in 1932-33, Germany being the largest single 
source of supply. Imports of carpets andfloor-rug < 
declined to 188,000 lbs. in 1932-33 from 267,000 
lbs. in 1931-32 The share of Persia in this 
trade receded considerably, but imports from 
the United Kingdom rose. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 

are carried on in various parts of the country 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces, Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by tlie ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a readv 
• sale in the world market. This work Is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetci’ 
ta high price. 
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In the early days of the Bast India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth oeuturies 
India's chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
ur two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Hombyx mon^ possibly obtained from China, 


has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. Ime special 
properties of the horah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

I India has three well-known purely Indigenous 
silkworms; the (osar, the muga and the eri, 

I The first is widely distributed on the lower hdls, 

, more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most Interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
eri Silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before It was thought 
of in Europe. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, It was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more lunpit supply of dye stuff that lod 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its Interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up — ^partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 


It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
Indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both In cultivation and 
manufacture. These Issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of Land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural osrsut synthetic indigo. 

According to him, the future of natural Indigo 
IS by no means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to realise such improvements as are clearly 
I possible. Indigo soils have deteriorated due to 
i lack of proper manuring. Continual cropping 
[ has resulted in phospliate starvation. This can 
I be chectod by proper manuring with super** 
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phosphates, liuproveineutu by botanical selcc - i90d‘U7 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
tion and better business organisation and without a break until the revival due to th( 
methods of markethig the product will also aid impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes ii» 
in hasteniiiu lecovery. sufficient quantities during the war. 

Decline of the Industry.— Since syntheUc Exports of indigo made a slight recovery in 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 1933.34 and amounted to 500 cwts. as against 
natural indigo industry of India has deoUned 300 cwts. in 1932-1933. 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries in 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds. — The total exports of Indian Oil- 
seeds of all kinds improved in quantity from 

7.33.000 tons in 1932-33 to 11,24,000 tons in 
1 933*34 and from Ks. 11,31 lakhs to Ks 13,66 
lakhs in value. The exports of oil cakes showed 
a very slight increase from 2,86,700 tons to 

2.87.000 tons in 1 938 3t but the value recorded 
fell away from 197 lakhs to 165 lakhs. 

A pamphlet on the subject which was publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
Industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds Instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil Is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
Increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of nil this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundmits. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India. 


There are three difficulties with which aii> 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
Industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
Buropean countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this Ass been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he oco- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there Ib still more oil in the cake than cacMe cao 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
(lovernment in order to remove the culti- 
vator's prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most olaiaee ui 
mill cake. 


Tea. 


Among plantation crops in India tea is the i ng and attractive that speculatois eagerly rUHhed 
most important. The indigenous tea plant, into it The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered Sylhet and Cachas gave the inifietus for an 
In Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- exiiansion of the industry into the Surma valley 
tlon of the East India Company, which after and in a few years thereafter the whole of tin* 
some enquiries started an experimental garden upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
in 1835 Attui working ioi live yeais, the plan- Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to into a huge tea plantation. Thus the foundation^ 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and of the present tea industry were laid during the 
to this day the largest company m India. It fifties of the last century Since that period tin* 
was anything but prosperous during the first growth of the industry has been phenomenal and 
ten years of its oxistenee But about 1852, its “ in less tlian a hundred years the British Empln 
(‘oiidltion began to improve and its success made has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
the prospects of the industry appear so proniis- world.** 
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The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 : — 
ProgrMB of the Induetry, 


Year. 

Area under 
tea in 

000 acres. 

Production 

in 

000,000 lbs. 

Year. 

Area under 
tea in 

000 acres. 

1 Production 

I in 

1 000,000 lbs. 

1876-79 (average). 

173 

34 

1927 

(average) 

690 

361 

1880-84 

241 

67 

1928 


702 

372 

1885-89 

307 

90 

1929 


712 

401 

1900-1904 „ 

600 

195 

1930 


802 

391 

1910 

633 

249 

1931 


807 

394 

1916 

694 

362 

1932 


809 

433 

1920 „ . 

664 

322 

1933 


816 

383 

1925 „ . 

672 

335 

1934 


819 

399 

1926 „ , 

679 

364 


1 




It will be seen from the above table that 
during the last sixty years, while the area under 
tea has risen by over 400 per cent , the production 
has increased more than ten times. 


Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
accounting for more than half the total 
production. 


The following table shows the relative importance of the various provinces from the point of 
Mew of the tea industry — 


Province. 

Area uiid(*r eiop 
’000 acres 

l^rodiK'tion 
’000 lbs 

Average daily 
working strength 
(ixTinaricnt 
and temporary.) 

Assam 

430 

219,341 

517,208 

Bengal 

198 

96,658 

1 86,394 

\ladras 

74 

20,295 

66,371 

Coorg 

* 

209 

40 L 

Punjab 

10 

2,111 

10,697 

United Provinccis . . 

6 

1,733 

3,312 

Hihar and Orissa . . 

3 

1 ,094 

3,177 

Total British India 

721 

350,442 

786,760 

Indian States 

HS 

32,822 

77,743 

Total India 

809 

383 264 , 

864,503 


* Tx'ss than 500 acres 


Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 74 million lbs. as compared 
vdth 421 million lbs. in the XJmted Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only .21 lb. as 
compared with 0.20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent, of the world demand of this 
commodity. In 1934-35, 81 per cent of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
export^ abroad. 


The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry. In addition to the world-wide 
depression, there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
tlie world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficient! v effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference 
in the price of medium and common teas and, 
there was thus no inducement to grow the 
former. 
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To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 
the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the Lsglslitive Assembly in I93.i. During the 
first year of its operation the hopes eng-indcred 
by the regulation scheme were, toaconsiderable j 
extent, justified, and the industry was enabled to 
meet what were undoubtedly very dis-J 


iturblng conditions. During the year 1934'35, 
I which was the second year of the working of the 
scheme, the results were however, not so satis- 
factory. In common with other commodities 
tea seems to have suffered from the diminished 
purchasing power of consumers and the 
restriction on international trade. A feature of 
the year was the shifting of demand from the 
higher to the lower and medium grades of tea. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India * — 


Year. 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

1 

2 

3 

1028-27 

349 

29,04 

1027-28 

362 

32,48 

1028-20 

360 

26,60 

1920-30 

1 377 

26,01 

1080-81 

356 

23,56 

1981-82 

341 

19,44 

1032-33 

379 

17,16 

1933-84 .. 

318 

19,85 

1934-35 

325 

20,13 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports : — 



1928-29 

1934-35 


per cent. 

per cent. 

To United Kingdom . . 

83.0 

88.9 

To Best of Europe . . 

2.0 


To Asia 

5.8 

1.1 

To America . . 

6.7 

6.8 

To Australia . . 

1.6 

0.5 

To Africa 

1.9 

2.7 


100 

1 100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea Imported 
into the United kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 

I^m 1923 to 1027 the prices obtained for 
tea were good; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1020 and 1080 prices fell further stiU. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1028, * all tea * fluctuated in the London market 
witMn a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

In 1082-83 the faU in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
lb* realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1082-88 was 5 as. 2p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 
1081-82 and 0 as. 4 p. in 1080-81. The position, 
however, improved considerably during 1083-84, 
when the prices realised averaged 8 as. Ip. 


The following table gives the average wholesale 
prices of tea m Mincmg Lane from 1922-30, in 
pence per lb. * — 


Year. 

North 

South 

India. 

India. 

1022 

15.46 

14.00 

1923 

18.76 

18..14 

1924 

19.92 

19.02 

1025 

17.68 

17.62 

1926 

19.36 

19.00 

1927 

19.01 

18.88 

1928 

16.49 

15.40 

1929 

16.72 

15.35 

1930 

14.69 

14 52 

The following table shows the variations in the 
average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 

prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11= 

=100 


Average price at 


auction sales. 


Price 

Index 


per lb. 

Number. 


As. p. 


1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 

6 0 

100 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

1928-29 

11 4 

180 

1020-80 

0 11 

165 

1032-33 

5 2 

86 

1933-84 

1984-35 

0 7(0) 
6 2(6) 

160(a) 

86(6) 


[а) For teas sold with export rights. 

(б) »> o for internal consumption. 
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The fall in tea prices greatly affected the profits of tea companies. The following table 
which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 


Profil per Acre of 05 Indian Tea Companies. 


I 

1913. 

1924. 

1928. 

1929. 

Average profit per mature acre | 

£ 6-10-7 

£ 15-2-0 

£ 10-0-0 

£ 6—9—0 

Average profit in pence per lb. 1 

2.6 

6.4 

3.84 

2.26 

Average crop per mature acre I 

599 lbs. 

560 lbs. 

625 lbs. 

684 lbs. 


It is qnlte clear from the above table that, 1 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than In 1013. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 
petition, particularly from Java and Sumatra. 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 


According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies 
produces, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond ^ per 
cent, of the present planted area. 

During the year 1932-33 there was a consi- 
derable fall in the wages of workers on tea 
plantations. The average wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley were 
Rs. 10-10-4, 7-14-6 and 5-11-6, respectively, as 
compared with Rs. 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 6-16-8, 
respectively, in 1931-32. 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee m India is mostly 
confined to the South The area under coffee 
in 1933-34 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres), was nearly 183,000 acres, an increase of 
23 per cent, over the figures for 1925-26. 

The total exports of coffee increased from 
1,50,000 cwts. in 1926-27 to 2,77,000 cwts. in 
1927-28. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the ship- 
ments declined and amounted to 1,98,000 cwts 
and 1,84,000 cwts. respectively, but exports 
again rose in 1930-31 and amounted to 2,93,000 
cwts. In 1931-32 the shipments declined to 
1 56,000 cwts. but In 1932-33 exports again 
lose and amounted to 1,73,000 cwts. There 
was a further rise during 1933-34, the total 


exports amounting to 186,000 cwts The prin- 
cipal destinations of Indian Coffee are the United 
Kingdom and France, shipments to France rose 
from 54,000 cwts. in 19J2-3J to 57,000 cwts. 
m 1933-34 while uhose to the United Kingdom 
declined from 52,000 cwts. to 50,000 cwts 
Other European countries, namely, Italy, Ger- 
many and Jielgiuin increased their demands 
from 6,000 cwts., 13,000 cwts. and 7,000 cwts. to 
9,000 cwts , 1 7,000 cwts. and 15,000 cwts. respec- 
tively, while the demand from Norway and 
Netherlands decreased by 1,600 cwts. and 1,000 
cwts. respectively, shipments to Iraq and 
Australia (including New Zealand) recorded 
a decrease while there was an increase in the 
shipments to Bahrein Islands 
Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
I Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. During 1933-34, however, 
there were no imports of Coffee m to India. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee ' — 


Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands cwts. 


l2MonthB ending June 30th. 

Production. 

Export. 

Surplus 
available 
for Home 
consumption. 

1 925 

272.1 

251.9* 

20.2 

1928 .. . 

317.5 

260,9 

56.5 

1929 .. ” 

247.8 

142.6 

105.2 

1930 

352.0 

243.0 

109.0 

1931 

294.4 

208.4 

86.0 

1982 

300.1 

162 0 

138.1 

1933 

289.4 

168.7 

120.7 

1934 

308.8 
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Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1933 was approaching six 
times the amount consumed in 1926. 


i employed (outside labour), as compared with 
101,174 persons (21,210 garden and 43,l26out- 
side labour permanently employed and 36>868 
temporary outside labour) in 1982-38. 


The total production of cured coffee in 
India during the season 1933-34 was 34 6 
million lbs as compared with 82^ million lbs. 
during the previous season. The Indian Coffee 
industry like many other industries, has been 
hit in recent years and has begun to feel the 
necessity for propaganda, improvement of 
mark(‘ting and agrieiiltural and technological 
researches with these objects in view the planting 
interests in South India have recommended the 
passing of a Coffee Cess Act on the lines of the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act 


I The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1926 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices. 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
I London was 1408. in 1923 and 1278. in 1929 it 
fell to 86s. in 1930. 


The daily average number of persons employed 
.nthe plantations during 1933-34 was returned 
at 103,048 of whom 66,003 were permanently 
employed (namely, garden labour 43,r>56 and 
outside labour 22,447) and 37,945 temporarily 


The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Es. 60-11-9 in 1981-32 as against B«. 65-8-1 
in 1030-31. It rose to Bs 63-6-7 in 1932-33 
but fell to Its. .55-14 in 1933-34 and further 
(declined to Its. 51-9-3 in 1934-35.) 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall, the 
Indian sugar mdustrv has made phcuoiuenal 
progress in spite of tlu* e(ononuc depression 
Besides the diitv, vaiious other special advan- 
tages — consequences of tlie depression — have 
helped the rapid growth of the industry. Low 
prices of land and material, as also of 
machinery — all these factors have contributed to 
the rcmaikablc development of the industry i 
Asa r<‘sult, India is now tiic largest sugar! 
{irodncing country in the world And , tlie capital j 
invested in the industry is variously estimated 
at between its 30 and Ils 25 crores j 

An important landmark in the history of the j 
sugar industry wes the year 1930-31, when the 
question ot protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board liy Government Pending consideration 
of the Tariff Board’s leport, the leveiiue duty was 
enhanced to Es 7-4 per cwt m March, 1931 
In addition, a revenue surehargo of 25 per 
cent (amounting to Ee 1-13 per cwt ) was 
impost in September, 1931. In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s i econimendatioiis, 


(fovernment issued a rommunigue on .Januarv 
30, 1932, fixing the piotective duty at the rate of 
Its 7-4 per cwt on all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1938 A further enquiry before the 
end of that period into the question of continuing 
protection to the industry was also provided for 
At present, therefore, the total import duty on 
foreign sugar amounts to Es 9-1 per cwt. 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, au 
excise duty of lie. 1-5 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imiiosed during the financial 
year 1934-35 Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount eijuivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces “for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing ‘ fair ' 
prices.” Allowing for the excise duty, the indus- 
try now enjoys a protection of Rs. 7-12 per cwt 


Statistics given below, show the progress of the industry m recent years : — 


Year. 

j No. of Fac- 
1 tones. 

1 

Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
factured from 
cane 

Tons 

Quantity of I 
sugar 

refind from 
gwr. 

1 ’I’ons 

Quantity of 
Khandsari 
production 
Tons. 
(Est ) 

Total 

quantity. 

of 

sugar. 

Tons. 

1929-30 . . 

27 

1 89,768 ; 

1 21,150 

200,000 

310,918 

1930-31 . 

29 

119,589 

31,791 

200,000 

351,650 

1931-32 . . 

32 

158,581 

69,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1932-33 . . 

67 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,283 

1983-34 . . j 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

1934-35 .. .J 

1 139 (Est.) 

678,000 

40,000 

160,000 

849,000 


Area under sugarcane increased to 4,100,000 acres in 1935-36. 
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The area under cultivation of siu;ar-cane has 
kept pace with increased production , trom 

2.677.000 acres in 1929-30, it has increased to 

4.100.000 acres in 1933-34 Prior to 1932-33, 
there were only 31 cane factories , 25 new 
factories were added in 1932-33 alone while 
another 65 new factories were started in the 
following year — an increase of 400 per cent 
in two years Since 1933-34, aboilt 30 new 
factories of large cane crushing capacity have 
been established, and 111 1934-35, no less than 
139 factories were working, l^rodiiction of 
sugar in India may be el issifled under three* mam 
lieads — by modern factoiies working with cane, 
by modern refineries working with raw sugar 
{qur) and by indigenous open pan concerns 
Sugar production in India a tew years ago 
amounted appioximatc'ljr to halt the estimated 
total consumption within tin* country Since 

1931-32, the volume ot factoiy produced sugar 
has increased by approximately 400 per cemt 

Along with a rapid incre>ase in internal produc- 
tion, theie has been a sharp decline m imports 
For instance, from an average of ajiproximately 
one million tons in the years ujitill 1930-31, im- 


ports tell by about 45 per cent, m the following 
year and dropiied to about 250,000 tons in 
1933-34 and decreased further to 2,21,000 tons 
in 1934-35. As a result of dwindling imports. 
Government are losing revenue from this source. 
Despite, or may be because of, the heavy duty, 
the yield from this source diminished from over 
Rs. 10 crores in 1930-31 , to about Rs. 3 81 crores 
for the linancial year ended March 31 , 1935, and 
3 23 crores for the year ended March 31st, 1936 
The imposition ot the excise duty at the 
rate ot Rs 1-5-0 pci cent on factory .sugar, and 
Rs 0-10-0 on khandari sugai, from April 1st, 
1934, has yielded a revenue to the Government 
otRs 97,22,000 ml 934-35, and Rs 1,. 58, 52, 000 
in 193.5-36 

Since the imposition of the* excise duty it is 
nc»tcwoilhy, that tlie Khandsari production 
has gone down considerably 

In view of the astounding growth of the in- 
dustry within sueh a short time, the following 
table ot forecast of annual eonsumptioii and 
imports ot sugar into India up to 1936-37, is 
of interest — 



1932-33 
(Actual ) 
Tons 

1933-34 
(Est ) 
Tons 

1934-35 
(Est ) 
Tons 

1935-36 
(Est ) 
Tons. 

1936-37. 
(Est ) 
Tons 

Itidiau sugar production of the prece- 
ding cane- crushing season 

478,120 

645,283 

715,000 

770,000 

835,000 

Consumption of sugar m India during 
the oificial year 

895,280 

880,757 

930,000 

930,000 

930,000 

Difference between production and 
(^nsumptioii, representing inaigin 
for imported sugar entering into 
consumption during the official year 

417,160_ 

238,474 

215,000 

160,000 

—95,000 


It is also of interest to note tliat tii< pioduction 
of guT for direct consumption is incrc'asmg 
‘^mee 1931-32. 

gar. 

(U’uus.) 

1931- 32 ' 27,72,000 

1932- 33 32,45,000 

1933- 34 35,97,000 

1934- 35 36,92,000 


It may be rioted also as a matter ot interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
all the countries m the world, the total yield 
of raw sugar (g/cr) being 6,102,000 tons {Vide 
the Indian Sugar Industry — ^1936 Annual by 
Mi M F Gandhi, Seen'tary, Indian Siigai Mill 
Association, Calcutta). 

The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 
largest industry, next m importance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 

200,000 woikers 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
liy the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
iiution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
NusotiafM are cultivated, but only two are 
iound in India, namely, N, Tabacum and 
ii, ruitica. The former is a native of South 
ur Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 


I with three great centres : namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal more especially the 
District of Rangpur; (2) Madras, Trlchi- 
nopoly, Dmdigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chief factories 

I are near Dmdigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of Improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Researidi Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
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iuvestigationB in that direction. The imme-| 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a ! 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint* 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridlza* 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better 
price. 

Area under Cultivation. — ^The cultivation 
of tobacco Is very widespread In Burma. The 
two main varieties are called Burmese to- 
bacco ** and "Havana tobacco.** Of the 
Bunnese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ Seywet-gyl," the large-leaved variety and 
** Seywet-gyun,*’ a smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The fonner yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
Is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are useo 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 


The form of cocaine chiefiy used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very eifectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown experimentally In the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic m 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 

g rowth; though it is impossible to estimate 
ow widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Heports bear witness to the 
spread of the ** Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which Is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiacs The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which ase prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 


rtie most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are ‘ — (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the U si- Kappa I and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoly cigar, 
(ii) the Godavari Delta of Madras; [Hi) the 

» ur tract of Bengal; (iv) the Districts 
ar and Orissa; (v) Ouzerat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or SO, a useless leal 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 


Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main Inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed In smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
BO that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1930-31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Rs. 1,80,000. 


The amount seized is either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 


The Cocaine Traffic. 
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The Law in regard to Cocaine.— Thta varies 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
In liombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are proiiibited except 
under a license or permit from the Gollectoi 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise ot his 
profession ; and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 


ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act Y of 1878 as amended by Act 
Xll of 1912 Is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both. 
The law In Bombay has been further amended 
BO as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the paulshment of houseowners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers. 


The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Retcr to the League of 
Nations* proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to makmg 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer m 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries So much for the internal position 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government ot 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export There have, in recent years, 
raainlyattheinstancie of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
ojinim and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations wluch it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade — The classic wise of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
bv China. There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
fo* (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium bv 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
l^asses, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 


of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumiption m her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pan vak&u with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, r.nd as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India m order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
18 better trade foi Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India — Th(‘ 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
have gone further Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, hut exports to non- 
Gliina countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in tUs regard was not pressure upon 
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the Government of India but upon the Govern- i 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Tar Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind. 

Indian Uses of Opium.— There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs In those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted tliat the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium IS an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it Is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be tbw.t peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use IS eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm in Ir dia than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e g , the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
bas placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 

Present Policy.— The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is. 


and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be seme real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human bo'ngs particu 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of GKivernment to express. 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected fur 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
bo regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
<»xampieB t > show that there were simple expla- 
nitlouB showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in th(‘ 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India 18 confined, except lor a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghaztpui in 
the United Provinc-es where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled In 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
acnount and by agreement with the Stateh 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British India is progressively and rapidh' 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i e , 26.3 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912-13. The process 
of reduction was staved in 1931-J932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933. 

The population of British India according to 
the 1931 Censusis 271,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per head in British India, excluding Aden, 
Inclusive of the opium used for vetennar> 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12.3 grs. Since 1931 the con- 
sumption rate has further diminished. 
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Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India ; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 

GLASS AND 

Glass was manufactured in India centuries, 
iH'foro Christ Plinv mentions “Indian glass'* 
as being ot superior quality 

As a result of recent archaeological excavations, 
a iiumbei of small crude glass ^esseis, ludniative 
ot the very primitive stage of the industry at 
1 he time, have been disco veri'd 

The first Indian leferenct'S to glass are 111 the 
Mahavamsa, the Chronicles of the Sinhal(‘se 
kings (306 B C ) when glass mirrors were earned 
in processions. 

It IS certain, according to Sir Allred Chntterton, 
that by the sixteenth ceiitun, glass was an 
established industiv in India, producing nuiiiil> 
bangles and small liottlcs The (pialitv ot the 
inatt'rials was bad and the artidcs turned out 
were rough 

Manufacture of glass in India on modem Miiio- 
fiean lini's dates from the nineties ol the last 
(‘ 'iiturv, when some pioneer etforts were made in 
this dire< tion Since then, a numbci of < oik ei ns 
have started. Sonic of them have tailed The\ 
devote themselves mainlv to tiie niannfaetnie 
of bangles and lampwaie sulc liy side with 
hottlcmaking on a small scale 

In its present stage, the iiidustiy takes two 
well-defined forms — (1) Indigenous Cottage 
Jiidiistry and (2) the modem Factory Industry 

The Indigenous Cottage Industry, whidi is 
icpresented m all paits of the country, has its 
(hief centres in the Firozabad District of tlu* 
United Provinces and Belgaum District m thi 
Sonfli ft IS mainly conoeined with the manii- 
taeture ot eheaj) iiangles made from glass e^kes 
oj blocks, made in laiger faetones The in- 
dustry at present, is m a tloiiii‘'hmg stat' and 
supplies nearly one-third of the Indian demand 
tor bangles However, it is now taee<l W'lth 
•lapanese competition, and already the Japanese 
“silkv" bangles aie ousting the old type 
Indian proflucts 

The modern Kactoiy Industiv in glass is still 
in its infancy in India The existing factoues 
mostly stop at producing glass cake tor iiaiigles 
as in Firozabad or a simple kind of lainpware 

HIDES, SKINS 

India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
lu the hands either of Mahomedaus or of low 
caste Hindus, and are on that account partici- 
pated In by a comparatively small community. 
The traffic is subject to considerable fluctuations 
concomitant with the vicissitudes of the 
‘'oasons In famine years for instance the ex- 
ports of untanned hides rise to an abnormal 
hgure. The traJfic Is also peculiarly affected 
by the difficulty of obtaining capital and by 


sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
excise departments of the various provinces 


GLASSWARE. 

and bottles There is one factory in the United 
Provinces, which since 1929 has lieen manufac- 
turing sheet glass The Indian glass industry 
has not advaiicinl to the stage of manufacturing 
artistic glassware 

Jlecords of the earlier ventures have shown that 
failure m sonu* aises was due in part at least 
to preventible causes Foremost among these, 
were lack of enlight.cncd management, lack ot 
expi‘rt attention and, in many cases, small 
attention to choice oi site Sjiccialisation, too, 
has iM'eii lacking, some factories in their initial 
stages tiying to manufaetiire three or four 
different kinds of glassware simultaneously, 
like lainpware, bottles and bangles. Paiieitv of 
MiIficuMit liiiKl capital for initial expimses has 
also been another contributory factor 111 bringing 
such ventures to grief 

In October 1931, th<‘ inquiry into the glass 
JiKliistry was icfcrrcfl by the Goveinment of 
India to thi‘ Indian 'Paiiff Board. The Board 
snbmitt(‘d its report 111 March 1932 It recom- 
mended the grant of piotection for ten years and 
outlined proposals for proti'ctive duties on the 
following basis - -( I ) Sheet and Plate Glass 
ineluding figiiied and iibbed glass- - Hs 4 per 
100 sq feet or 25 per cent , ad valorem, whieh- 
r‘ver is higher , liangles, beads and false pearls — 
50 per cent , ad valorem , glass and glassware of 
eertam six'eitied typ^s, like tumblers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers —50 per cent , ad valorem 
These findings howevi‘r were not a(*,e,cptable to 
the Government of India, who ( onsidcied that the 
abseiue of indigi'iioiis supplies of raw materials 
I’onstituted a di-ad vantage to the industry, which 
roiild not possibly be balanced by any advant- 
ages wrhich it might possess m other rcspijcts 
This, however, dcK's not imply reiection of the 
lecommendation, bemuse Government have 
decided to postpone their final derision in the 
matter In the course of the next two years, 
Governmimt w'lll come to a final decision as to 
w'hether the industry is deserving of protection 
For the present. Government have decided to 
afford the glass manufacturing industry a certain 
measure of relief by way of a rebate of duty on 
imiiorted sod.i-a.sh 

AND LEATHER. 

the religious objection which assigns it to a 
position of degradation and neglect . it has thus 
become a monopoly within a restricted commu- 
nity and suffers from the loss of competition 
and popular interest and favour 
Uses of Indian Hides. — The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots , 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
artioles, bookbmding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
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the thread. Raw eheepekiiis are used for similar 
artides and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy. Baw 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Rurope, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an elSort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first Inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 

Protecting the Industry.— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was Introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further t o amend the 1 nd tan 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ** It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that out 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.** 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian Industries ex- 


plained that ** the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come Into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have, in fact, the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 16 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should bo extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was Inlured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security oi 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
lilmpire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to anv rebate.** 
'rhe export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
the budget for 1935-36. 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning matciials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immome, though purely local, demand 
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While India will have to depend for some , 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for hei j 
supply of textile madiinery, power plants i 
and other industrial requirements, Indian ! 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise their Inventive skill 
in various other directions. These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances 
There wdll also be new chemical processes an 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege- 
table product, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yam and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda aslK bleaching 
powder and chloiine and other chemical 
products for use in the various industries which 
the country will be engaged in developing in 
the near future. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
Which is published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Ckintroller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 

contained In the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, as amended in 1930 and the Buies of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, (IV of 1880) which forms Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code. 
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On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that In the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done In matter 
of major interest. One main difference exists 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks. 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priorit'« 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive' 
luivileges to inventors was passed in 1856, aftet 
iiQ agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
Irom an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 185f 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Ad 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Acl 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 188P. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. 'J’his of course includes ; 
Burma, but it does not embrace the NatiNe 
States, Of the latter Dvderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and .Tamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
m question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Irish Free State 
tiie Union of South Africa and Ceylon and nn 
versa. The object of the Act of 1911 was to 
luovide a simpler more direct, and more effec- 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
T)atent rights and to their subsequent existence 
and operation. The changes made in the law 
need not here be referred to in detail. 

New Legislation.— -Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1930 and includes the following : — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional Inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. 


Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 

What constitutes patentable invention 

The term invention moans any manner of 
new manufacture and includes an improvement, 
while manufacture includes any art, process or 
manner of producing, prepaiing or making an 
article and also the arti(*lc pr{‘])ared or })roduced 
by manufacture. 

Thus a bare discovery or a new principle 
cannot be patented ; the invention or improve- 
ment must include some lorm or manner of 
manufacture, and may consist of a machine or 
apparatus or a composition or compound or a 
process ol manutacture. It must be in the form 
of a method or means or production of a vendible 
.11 tide. 

A garni' of skill or ehaiice without the means 
of playing it or a method of calculation or writing 
music, medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
natural substances suitable for food, an orna- 
mental design for a piece of furniture or for a 
san or other textile fabric do not constitute 
patentable inventions 

Patents wlU however, be granted for lu'W and 
useful inventions or improvements relating to 
any art or pio(yss or a machine or article of 
, manufacture or a composition of matter. Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a mech- 
I am cal patent ; a new method of manufacturing 
an article which reduces a number of steps to a 
single operation will form a process patent while 
metal alloys, chemicals, paints, soaps, vaniisht'S 
and dyes will be included in compound or com- 
position patent s 


A yiatcnt may be obtained for a new method 
ot applying a known article or a new contrivance 
applied to a new oiiji'ct or purpose and which 
yields a new result A new contrivance or 
device applied to old objects for producing a new 
and useful result is also patentable An old 
substance produced by a new process is a new 
manufacture , so also a novel and ingenious 
combination of old parts yielding useful results. 

The mixture of two or more substances in 
certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advantage and utility for its useful 
properties will be subject-matter for a patent 
as also a chemiral process with or without the 
mechanical devices necessary for It. 

In the case of chemical inventions the chemical 
and physical properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subject-matter for a 
patent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
facturing foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and other 
useful and vendible compounds or compositions 
which can be covered by a patimt It should 
also be noted that in chemical processes the 
article or substance if produced may be old, 
but if the mode of producing the known substance 
I is new the process will be patentable. 



ABSORPTION OF GOLD (both coin and bnlUon) IN INDIA 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 
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According to the report by Mr. N. Mukarji I 
\ctuary to the Government of India, c.ontalned | 
111 the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1932, the 1 
number of companies subject to the provisions 
of the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1912 and the Indian Insurance Companies Act 
(»f 1928 IS 282 of wliich 136 companies are 
constituted in India and 146 companies are 
constituted outside India Of the 136 Indian 
companies, 60 are established in the Bombay 
lYesidcncy, 25 in Bengal, 21 in the Madras 
Presidencv, 14 in the Punjab, 8 m Dcliu, 2 each 
111 the Central Provinces, Ajmer and Burma 
.md 1 each in Burma and the IT. P Of the 
146 non-Indian companies 71 arc constituted 
111 the United Kingdom, 31 in the British 
Dominions and Colonies, 18 in the Continent of 
Euioiic, 12 in the United States of America, 9 
in Japan and 5 in Java 

Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance business only They are 103 
in number and of tlie remaining 33 Indian 
companies, 20 carry on life business along with 
other insurance business and 13 carry on insu- 
rance business other than hf(‘. 

Besidca the Indian life offices, there are some 
pension funds, mostly connectt‘d with Govern- 
ment offices, whicli are exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Act and the Indian Post Office 
Insuranix' Pimd is also exempt As regards 
non-Indian companies, most of them carry on 
insurance business other than life Out of the 
total number of 146 non-Jndian companies, 
122 carry on insurance business other than 
life, 10 carry on life business only and 14 carry 
on life business along with other insurance 
business Ot the latter 24 companies, 16 arc 
(onstituted in the United Kingdom, 6 in the 
llritish Dominions and Colonies and 1 each in 
Gi'rmany and Switzerland. 

Pile total new life assurance business 
effected in India during 1931 amounted to 125,000 
policies assuring a sum of nearly 26} crores and 
^ iclding a iiremium income of 1 J croie, of which 
the new business one by Indian companies 
amounted to 97,000 policies assuring a sum of 
17 crores and having a premium income of 
r, crorc The share of the British companies in 
n'spect of new sums assured ifl 3^ crores, of the 
Dominion and Colonial companies about 6 crores 
and of the single German company ^ crore 

The average sum assured under the new 
policies issued by Indian companies is Its 1,764 
•md under those issued by non- Indian companies 
Its 3,400 

The total life assurance business effected 111 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1931 
■onounted to 714,000 policies assuring a total 


sum of 168 crores including reversionary bonus 
additions and having a premium income of very 
nearly 8J crores. Of this the share of Indian 
companies is represented by 502,000 policies 
assuring a sum of 94 crores and having a pre- 
mium income of 44 crores. 

Most of the Indian companies now transact 
life assurance business on the scientific principle 
but there are still some which carry on business 
on the dividing plan under which the sum 
assured is not fixed but depends on the division 
of a portion of each year's premium income 
amongst the claims arising in that year The 
Government of India Actuary says in his latest 
annual report that the main defect of dividing 
insurance business is that jiohcy-holders in 
each class are charged the same rate of premium 
of subscription irrespective of their age on 
admission ranging even in some cases from 
18 to 60 years “ Business of this nature is 
not only unsound but is apt to lend itself to the 
praetke of fraud on the part ot policy-holders 
and agents and later on by the company It 
has lK*cn declared to l>e the curse of insurance 
ent(*rprise in India ” Before the Act of 1912 
was passed there were numerous companies 
whieh tiansact(‘d life assurance business on the 
dividing plan and most of them came to grief. 
Of siuh companies which were in existence at 
the time of the passing of the Act the majority 
liave disappeared and some liave stopped 
issuing policies on the dividing plan A few new 
companies have taken up this dividing insurance 
business and it will not be long before they 
realise their mistake 

Some Indian life offices have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly in British East 
Africa and in the Near East The total new 
sums assured by these offices outside India in 
1931 amounted to 06 lakhs yielding a premium 
income of 4 lakhs and the total sum assured 
including leversionary bonus additions inforce 
at the end of 1931 amounted to 4 crores, 
having a premiums in(5(>mc of 2H lakhs 

The total new annuity business effected during 
1931 was for the amount of about ^ lakh per 
aniiuni, which was equally shared by Indian 
and nou-Inilian companies The total annuity, 
busmess remaining in force at the end of the year 
was for the amount of 35 lakhs per annum, of 
which the amount payable by Indian companies 
was a little over lakhs per annum. 

The life assurance business of Indian com- 
panies which steadily increased during 11 
years np to 1929 rcwivcd a setback in 1930 
owing to the general financial depression The 
following tabl(‘ shows the new business effec- 
ted since ] 921 in each year and the total business 
remaining in ftiree at the end of the year. 


Year. 

New business 
written during 
the year. 

Total business 
remaining in force at 
the end of the year 

1921 .. .. 

5,47 lakhs. 

M crores. 

1922 

f>,64 » 

37 

'923 

5,85 „ 

39 ,. 

1924 

6,89 „ 

42 „ 

'925 

8,16 „ 

47 „ 

1926 

10,35 ,, 

53 „ 

1927 

12,77 „ 

60 „ 

1928 

16,41 „ 

71 „ 

1929 

17,29 „ 

82 

930 

16,50 „ 

89 

93] 

17,76 

98 „ 
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A large portion of the new bUBinef«H transacted 
by the younger and leas firmly established com- 
panies lapsed within a short time and the growth 
of total business In their case Is not commen- 
surate with the volume of new business trans- 
acted in each year. The total business which 
lapsed during 1 931 was 7^ crorea and was over 
40 per cent, of the total new business. 

The net income of the Indian companies 
under their life assurance business from pre- 
miums and interest amounted to 5,^ crores 
in 1931 and was in excess of ^ crore over the 
corresponding Income of the previous year. 
Claims amounted to I 7 crore and exceeded 
the previous year’s figure by 12 lakhs Claims 
by death showed an increase 5 lakhs and 


claims by survivance an increase of 7 lakhs, 
respectively. 

'J’hc life assurance funds increased by nearly 2 
crorcs during 1031 and amounted to 22 J crores 
at the end of that year. The average rate of 
interest earned on the life funds during the 
year was a little less than 5^ pci cent. 

The Post 0£Bce Insurance Fund was instituted 
by the Government of India in 1883 for the 
benefit of the postal employees but gradually 
admission to it has been thrown open to almost 
all classes of Government servants who are 
employed on civil duties. The following arc 
some of the important particulars relating to 
the business of the Fund during the four years 
1929 to 1932 



New business effected 
during the 
year. 

Total business remaining 
in force at the end 
of the year 


Year 

ending 

SlBt 

March. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses. 

Total 

income. 

1029 

7,6S2 

1,43,41,000 

64,474 

13,02,47,000 

63,17,000 

1930 . . 

8,894 

1,49,66,000 

71,479 

14,17,81,000 

69,36,000 

1931 .. 

9,710 

1,50,38,000 

79,068 

15,32,85,000 

76,05,000 

1932 .. 

6,484 

98,15,000 

83,165 

15,88,89,000 

81,39,000 


Life 

Assurance 
fund at the 
end of the 
year. 


3,64,44,000 


4,02,80,000 


4,46,46,000 


4,91,47.000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insu- 
ranee Business* — 'J'he net Indian premium 
Income of all companies under insurance busi- 
ness other than life assurance during 1931 was 
2i crores of which the Indian companies’ share 
was K crore and that of the non-Indian com- 
panies IJ crore. The total amount is composed 
of — 

1,28 lakhs from fire 
43 lakhs from maiiiio, and 

77 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

The Indian companies received — 

28 lakhs from fire, 


7 lakhs from marine, and 
24 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
busmossB. 

The total assets of Indian companies 

amount to 29 crorcs of which stock exchange 
securities form the bulk. These securities arc 
1 shown m the account at a net value of 20^1 crores. 

I Mortgage loans on policies and on stocks and 
shares are shown at 4 crores ; land and house 
property are valued at IJ- crore ; deposits, cash 
and stamps, are shown at 4 crorc, accrued 
interest at \ crore ; agents balances and other 
outstanding items at li croie , and loans on 
personal security and other miscellaneous assets 
at ^ crore. Investments of Indian companies 
outside India consist mainly of stock exchange 
securities and amount to ^ crorc. 



Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States — and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political Btruc> 
ture be a Federal State — nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms ‘‘Government of India " and “ Pro- 
vincial Governments’* to describe them. In 
the earliest days of Jlritish rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Goveniment of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
oontralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Cur7.on,who was 
so jealous of hjs supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct witli the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “ contracts ” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged proOTess. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
tiiat the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
l)etween Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
•^0 the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget In 1928-29. 


But this did not end the discussion indeed 
It was only the first phase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Broadly the Issue may be put In this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs. The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. 

A Review. 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part of the woik of the Bound 
’J'abk* Confercne.(‘. A sub-committec of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmansliip of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
t'mbodied m the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was ai>pointftd 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial poslticn of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme. In the course of their report the 
Federal Fmance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
m deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage ot the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
U'stimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinees in doflc.it and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back loss in income tax than 
they were entitled to. 

Regarding possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows : — 

Federal. 

Excite on Tobacco. — The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on in small 
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establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. The difficulties in the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the near future. 

Excise on Matches — The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is alreadv under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence* of such a duty from the outset 
of federation. We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 3 erores, of which at least 
2 50 erores would be raised m British India. 

Other Excises — It is possible that other 
excise duties may occujiy an important place 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warrantc'd in relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation. 

Monopolies — We hayc examined the 
suggestion, made at the Kound Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies. Prom the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very special 
cireumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue 
Kxcept in so far as th(* proposals alr(*ady noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage. The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopolv, is already subject to 
license. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing , but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely jiroblematical. 

Commercial Stamps — In the Peel Report it 
was observed that “ There is much to he 
said for federahsing Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made m the past,” 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, hut on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 

The yield of certain stamp duties which 
might ho placed in this category was, in 1930-31, 
slightly more than one crore. This was a 
sub-normal year, and the normal McId should 
be somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 40 per 
cent, of the yield was received by Bombay 
(one-eighth ot this being attributable to Sind), 
27 per cent, by Bengal and 12 per cent, by 
Madras. The loss of revenue resultuig from 
the federalisation of these duties m ould the»'efore 
be unevenly distributed, and their federalisation 
would not ease the problem of distributing 
income-tax. 

Further, there are obvious (iiflicultiea in the 
way of separating stamp duties into two classes, 
commercial and non-commereial It could 
only be done by means of a schedule, and a large 
element of purely arbitrary selection would 


be involved. The simple constitutional solution 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 

We have given some attention to the question 
considered by the Federal Structure Committee 
whether the Provincial Governments should 
be given power also to fix the rates of duty on 
all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject 
should be reserved, wholly or partially, to the 
Federal Government. We suggest that the 
Federal Government should retain the power 
to legislate on behalf of the Provinces in regard 
to those stamp duties which are the subject of 
legislation by the Central Government at the 
date of federation. The duties which are now 
the subject of central legislation are those on 
acknowledgments, bills of exchange, share 
certificates, cheques (not now dutiable), delivery 
orders m respect of goods, letters of allotment 
of shares, letters of credit, Insurance policies, 
promissory notes, proxies, receipts and shipping 
orders We understand that proposals have 
been under consideration for adding other 
duties to this list, and would suggest that, if 
any such additions are contemplated, that 
should be made before the establishment of 
the Federation . 

We ought to add, in this connection, that 
difficulties already arise in estimating the share 
of each Province m the proceeds from the sale 
of postage stamps for use on taxed documents; 
and these difficulties may be expected to lead 
to considerable friction with the Provincial 
Goxemments unless a more satisfactory system 
can be devised. 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units, we have to some extent been influenced 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition of federal stamp duties in the 
St/ates might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved. Wo do not, however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
Gommeroial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue 

Corporation Tax.— From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
che States on tlie same basis as the present 
super -tax on companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 

Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco. — We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypothesi 
the Introduction of excise duties on manuiacturc 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industrialised ; and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one X) nit of the Fadaratlon 
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would be a tax on consumers in other Units 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 

Succession Duties — Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. Wc propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units , but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future 

Terminal Taxes — We have been asked to 
weigh the issues 'which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces 
As the arguments for and against this proposal 
have been so fully set forth in jirevious reports, 
it scarcely seems necessary to rc-statc them hen* 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed 
us most seriously is its operation as, in eftect, 
a surcharge on railway freights Where munici- 
pal octrois are in force, there ajiiiears to be a 
tendency to substitute for the general levy ot 
dues on all goods entering the municipal boun- 
daries the simpler alternative of a terminal 
tax coll(3cted at the railway station, and then' 
18 already a danger that this habit may result 
in diversion of traffic to the roads. We therefoie 
recommend that, if terminal taxes are to be 
regarded as a permanent part of the financial 
structure, they should be imposed by the 
Federal Legislature tor the benefit ol the Units 
Such terminal taxes as arc already in existence 
(mainly as municipal taxes) will fall into much 
the same category as other taxes classed as 
federal which, at the time of federation, are 
being levied by certain Units , but though 
it may be necessary for this reason to authorise 
the municipalities and Provinces concerned to 
continue to raise these taxes, they should be 
allowed to do so only within limits laid down 
o> the Federal Legislature Assam and Bihar 
and Orissa are the two Provinces which, having 
few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, 
are most desirous of deriving provincial revenue 
from this source While we do not rule out the 
possibility of terminal taxes in these two Pro- 
Mnees and elsewhere as a temporary expedient, 
111 view of the practice which has grown up in 
'arious parts of India, we arc not prepared 
to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes — We 

nave not considered the broad issues of policy 
•nvolved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
out we have considered, as we were commissioned 

do, the more limited question of “the 


possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.'* 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
eoncerned 'riicrc will presumably be no diflS- 
cuity in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised m Indian income-tax 
law and practice 

We are not prepared to exjiress a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non -agricultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessoe to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
cither section of his income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this jioint since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into eonsldc'ration income not liable to 
taxation by it, ('xcept with the consent and 
co-oj)eratioji of the other Government 

We arc aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation 

Conclusion — In this survey of possible 
sources ot additional revc'iiue, we haye 
deliberately left out ot account the question 
whether or to what extc'iit it would be possible 
to increase the yield of existing taxes We haye 
confined ourselves to an examination of new 
sources, and in this field the results of our 
survey are not encouraging. We have found 
that such provincial taxes as ajipear to be 
within the sphere ot practical politics in the 
immediate future cannot be relied on to yield 
any substantial ('.irly additions to provincial 
revenues In using the jihraso “ practical 
politics,” W(' are not, of course, expressing 
an opinion as to whetlajr this or that tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, or even as to whether 
it is or is not likelv to be imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
arc eonstituti'd We are only noting the 
fact that the opposition to ci'rtam forms of 
taxation, or the dilliculty of their imposition, 
IS still so gn'at that they arc not likely to be 
adopted soon enough to influence the financial 
situation at the time when the Federation 
comes into being In the federal sphere, the 
excise on m<it( lies is the only tax which we feel 
justified in taking into account as an immediate 
reinforcement of federal revenues. 

Niemeyer Report 

A necessary picludi' to the intiodm turn ot 
the Constitutional llefonns was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the tinaiif lal situa- 
tion and piospeets of India The investigation 
was earned out by Sir Otto Nu'inever whose 
report was puidishi'cl in Ajuil 1930 I'ln* 
Report piojxised iinmerllate financial assistance 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to 
certain piovinecs paitlv iii the form of cash 
subyentioiis and jiartlv m the form of eaiieellati- 
tion of the net debt iileuired previous to April 
1, 1936, and paitlv lu the form ot distribution 
to the jute glowing provinces of a further 
1 per cent of the jute tax 
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Annual cash subventiona are as follows : 
To the XJ. P. Rs. 25 laklia for 5 years only, 
to Assam lls. 30 lakhs, to Orissa Us. 40 lakhs, 
to the N. W. F Province Rs. 100 lakhs (sub- 
iect to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Rs. 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages 
after 10 years 

Tlie total approvimate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyor is as follows : — 
Bengal Rs. 75, Biliar Rs. 25, (\ V. Rs. 15, Assam 
Rs. 45, N. W. 1' Province its. 110, Orissa 
Its. 50, Sind Rs. 105, and TI. P. Rs. 25, extia 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs. 1 92 lakhs 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant 
of Rs. 19 lakhs and Smd of Rs. 6 lakhs bv six 
equal steps beginning fiom the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 
subject to the pioviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act 'I'hp centre is to distribiit 0 the income-tax 
to the Tirovinccs so that finally 60 per cent 
of the distributable total lias been rijlinquished 
m the intermediate five vears, so long as thi* 
portion of the distrlbutaiile sutti remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates 13 crores. 

As regards the proviuf lal share of i lie proceeds 
from Income tax, Sir Otto Ricmeycr reconi- 
mendorl that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, wliile the other lialf should he 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division: — ^Madras 15, Romhav 20, 
Bengal 20, U. I*. 15, Punjab S, Bihai 10, 0. P 
5, Assam 2, N. W. F. Province J, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2 

Sii Otto Niemeyer suggested that the Centre 
would not bo in a position to distribute any 
pait of income tax proceeds for the first five 
ycais from beginning of provincial autonomy 
hut tlmt it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not nocessanlv 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincia’ autonomy. Rut this, he 
said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of tlie railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues. IIis remarks 
on this iioiut are : — 

The position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that In live years’ time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit. Such a icsiilt would also 
tend to prepidice or delay the relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect. 


” I believe that both the early establishment 
of effective co-ordination between the various 
modes of transport and the thorough going 
overiiaul of railway expenditure in itself ate 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem. 

Railway Finance* — The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Railways 
ig.v.) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates Itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Railways ; it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated In the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay inoiirred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits 
further, If after the payment of the contribution 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usu- 
fruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 

In the past few years, owing to the economic 
depression, the railways have been unable to 
make the contribution to general revenues. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
Important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture. all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of “ windfalls** going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throuchout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 


certain moderate increases in taxation the 
[accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this all. Whilst the militjiry resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
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■arse part oi the JSorth- West Frontier ablaze 
iiid to thrust on the Government of India a , 
-.eriep of costly expeditions. When these were 
(oiiipletcd, there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place cf that which aoliapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
. ountry of Wazinstan, (< 7 . v Frontier) involved 
The occupation of certain dominating posts 
atid of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
hv a senes of very expensive roads. Ihis 
ibnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
cqjuiiibrium of the whole country ‘Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department ol 
fhe Government cf India in the difficult: post- 
w-ar peritrt of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even In the years of 
i.iiuino and plague. The result was that the 
Kdiimihited deficits of the Government ot 
India reachpd the very high figure of Rs. 100 
(KJies This led to two results. 

Retrenchment and Taxation.— Owing to 
the insistent demand for retrenehinent the 
(Tovernmeiit of India appointed in 1922 a 
1 f'trenchment committee, on the mode! of the 
(ieddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure cf the liritisn 
(fovernuicnt This committee is gcni^aly called 
fift( 1 its chairruan, the Inciicape Committee 
It sat in 1923, and presented a report whieii 
dcornmcnded reductions m expenditure which 
.iinounted in the aggregate to Ks. 18 crorea. 

Financial equilibrium was established and 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1921-22. 




In lakhs of Rupees 

Year. | 

Revcniit*. 

Kxpen- 1 
diture 

8urplu8( -f- ) 
Dcflcit(— ) 

1921-22 . 1 

78,4 3 

1,06,08 

—27,65 

1922-23 . 

85,74 

1,00,76 

—1.5,02 

1923-24 . . 1 

97,11 

94,72 

-F2,S0 

1924-25 . 1 

96,38 

90,70 

+ 5,68 

1925-26 . 1 

93 39 

90,08 

+ 3,31 

1926-27 . 1 

93,28 

93,28 

(b) 

1927-28 ..i 

85.55 

85,55 

■ 

1928-29 . 1 

87,25 I 

87,57 

— 32((/) 

1929-30 .. 

91,20 

90,93 

+ 27 

1930-31 . . 

80,14 

91,72 

—1 1 ,58 

1931-32 . 

77 29 

' 89,0 1 1 

—11,75 

1932-33 .. 

82,84 

1 81,29 

+1,55 

1933-34 . 

75, t3 

75,43 


1 934-35 1 

89,75 

80, 19 

+ 36 

losi-ao .' 
(Revised) 

80,64 

80,64 

79,39 

+ 7 

1936-37 

79.4(> 


(a) Excludes sh.iro of .idditional revenue £10111 
import and excise duties on motor spirit ])}»>- 
able to Road Develoiunciit Fund 

(b) A sui])lusol 2 W was tiansfciied to Heve- 
Tuie He^er\e Fund 

(c) A deficit of 2 22 was met by ti.insfer from 
Revenue Reserve Fund 

(f/) A deficit of 1 ,( ($ was met to the extent of 
74 by transfei Irom Revenue Reserve Fund 


II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
whieli began in 1930 and attained its inaxi- 
inum the following vear The net result from 
the Government of India’s point ot view 
w.is the introduction during 1931 of two 
budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
(if tlie year and a supplementary Budget con- 
laimng "fresh taxation proposals in September 
N\ hen Sir George Schuster faced tiie Legislative 
issemhly at the end of February, he had a 
^orry tale to tell Trade depression, collided with 
fivil disobedience movement, had completely 
Vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31 These 
• '■timates showed a surplus of Rs 86 lakhs, the 
'•vi^ed estimates worked upto a defldt of 
13.56 crores, which the Finance Member 
lid would remain uncovered and would be added 
1 > the unproductive debt The main items of 
deterioration as compared with the Budget 
> in be siimraaTiscd as follows . — 

Lakhs 

Important revenue heads, viz.. 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) . 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department) .... 89 


J^akhs 

Finance headings, viz , Debt 

services, Currency and Mint 1,38 
Other lieads ... 5 


Total Rs 14,42 


Turning to the estimates for 1031-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs 13 16 
ciores, including a drop of Rs. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 4:i crores in income tax The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rs 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rs 118 lakhs 'J'his meant a total deterioration 
ofRs 18 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Rs 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Rs. 17 24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member arinounied 
a cut of Rs 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Rs. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Rs. 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Rs 14 51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

The following is a summary of the estimates of ways and means in India during 1934-35 and 


( In crores of rupees.) 



Budget, 

Revised, 

Budget, 


1935-36. 

1935-36. 

1936-37 

Receipts. 




Excess of Revenue of the Central Government over 




Expenditure charged to Revenue 

32.29 

32 47 

31 89 

Unfunded Debt incurred — 




(a) Post Office Cash Certificates (net) 

2.75 


— 50 

(b) Post Office Savings Bank deposits (net) 

8.75 

9.50 

8 25 

(c) Other Savings Bank deposits (net) . . . 

() 42 

6.19 

6.65 

Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt. 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Railway Depreciation Fund 

1.89 

— .r»3 

2 84 

]* 08 t 8 and 'Felegraphs Depreciation Fund 

.19 

.18 

14 

Discount Sinking Fund 

.66 

07 

.67 

Defence Reserve Fund 

— 57 

—0 25 

— 82 

Miscellaneous Deposits and Remittances (net) 

16 4.") 

21 75 

49 

TOTAL Receipts . 

71 83 

72 38 

52 n 

Dtsbubsements 




Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue — 




(a) State Railways 

(b) Posts and Telegraphs 

3 50 

55 

03 

.47 

1.51 

.42 

(c) Other items 

6 23 

6.19 

73 

Permanent Debt discharged (net) 

27 61 

27.53 

.21 

Floating Debt discharged (net) 

8 50 

20 24 

—11 00 

Civil Aviation 

44 

16 

48 

Economic development and improvemnt of rural 




areas 

25 

94 

i)5 

Broadcasting 

o:> 

04 


Development in tribal aieas on tlie North-West 

10 



X ronripi 

Fund for reconstruction of Eaithquake damage 




( Bihar) 

89 

61 

.70 

J* 08 t Office Cash Certificate Bonus Fund 

.25 

25 

1.00 

Loss on revaluation, sale transfer, etc., of assets 




of the Paper Currency Reserve (net) 

7.00 

8.65 


Loans by the Central Government — 




(a) To Provincial Loans Fund . . . . 1 

10 25 

8 64 

3.98 

(b) Other Loans . . . . . . . 

—.01 

.60 

.50 

Remittances between England and India — 




(a) Remittance from India for financing Home 




Treasury 

34 69 



(6) Transfers through Rescr\ 0 Bank (net) 

• . . . 

15*55 

*54 ’97 

(r) Sale of silver 

4 00 

2 05 

. , 

(<f) Other transactions (net) 

.73 

.44 

— .03 

Balances of Provincial Governments 

—2 71 

—1.15 

—1.98 

Total Disbursements 

97.32 

91 24 

62 46 

Net Disbursements 

25 49 

18 86 

.35 

New Loan 

25 00 

15 13 


Reduction ( -F ) or increase ( — ) of cash balance 

-i-.49 

3 73 

-h.85 

Opening Balance . 

13 10 

16.18 

12 45 

Closing Balance 

12.61 

12.45 

12.10 
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Supplementary Budget. — It soon became 
» vident that the worwning of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
bchuster came before the Legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill. The 
Finance Member said that the returns for the 
lirst five months indicated that they would fall 
‘•hort of their budget estimates for customs by at 
l(Mst Rs.lO crores, the heaviest reductions being 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, spirits 
,nid liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and steel 
and in the jute export duty, while they expected 
I deficit of Its li crores on income-tax Income 
from llailways and Posts and Telegraphs showed 
a similar decline. The total deterioration in 
income amounted to Its. 11 33 crores in tax 
r( venue, Its 5 48 crores on commercial depart- 1 
incuts. Its 2 29 crores in general finance headings. 
Us 23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 
Ks.23 lakhs under other heads. As the budget 
provided for a small surplus of its. 1 lakh on the 
basis of the present estimates there would be a 
net deficit of Its 19 55 crores Putting the deficit 
tor the current year and next year together they 
tiad a gap to fill of Its 39.05 crores. He proposed 
to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
tu^'tly. to reduce expenditure; secondly, toi 
impose an emergency cut in salaries , and thirdly, I 
to impose fresh taxation. 

The 1932-33 Budget —Presenting the 1932-33 
budget on March 7th, 1932, the Finance Member 
< v'plained that the circumstances wore somewhat 
unusual The supplementary budget had been 
iiitioduce<d only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
inodificatioiis of the plan for rnisiiig revenue 
]uit forward in September 1931 On the basis 
of the supplementary budget in September 
It was hoped to reduce the deficit for the current 
^ea^ to Rs 10 17 crores and for tlie following 
lear to realise a surplus of Rs. 523 lakhs but 
« xpcrience had made it necessary to revise these 
estimates. A deterioration in the figures by 
about Rs. 3 crores was to be allowed for each 
\ ear and it was anticipated that the current 
\oar would close with a deficit of Rs 13 6 crores 
.md that the surplus for 1932 'j 33 would bo 
ds 2 15 crores. The Finance Member reminded 
the House that for the current year and the next 
\cai combined no less than Rs, 13 71 crores 
Mas being providetl from revenue for reduction 
01 avoidance of debt. 

The 1933*34 Budget — In -introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
rpsults for the two previous years. The results 
lor 1931-32 had turned out to be Rs 2 crores 
bitter than anticipated in the budget speech 
■>iul the account for the year showed a deficit 
•liter providing nearly Rs. 7 crores for the 
iiduction of debt of Rs. 11| crores. For the 
Mar 1932-33 the latest revised estimates indicat- 
'd that the surplus would be Rs. 217 laklis or 
iis 2 lakhs more than was estimated. He 


general position next year will be the same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and in particular that India will be able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo* 
dities imported from abroad. 

The 1934-35 Budget — Summing up the 
results for 1933-34 when introducing the 1934-85 
budget the Finance Member said that with the 
arrangement to provide Rs 8 crores for debt 
reduction instead of the Rs. 6 89 crores duo 
under the debt reduction convention the year 
would close with a surplus of Rs. 129 lakhs. 
iThis sum Government proposed to set aside 
as a special fund to cover relief measures in 
j respect of earthquake damage For 1934-35 
' Government were expecting a drop of Rs. 280 
lakhs m revenue which was 'more than account- 
ed for by the anticipated falling off in sugar 
import duties, while expenditure would be 
Rs. 2 lakhs higher In order to provide an 
even balance for 10.34-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 153 lakhs. 

Change* in Duties — The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar 

Silver. — A red uction in the silver import by 

annas to 5 annas per ounce. 

Export Duty on Hides. — The export duty on 
law hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget. 

Excise on Matches —Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand o\er half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses bv 
imposing a levy im iP'itchcs at the rate ot 
Rs 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. 

Posts and Telegranhs — Favourable changes 
in postal and telegraph charges were 
announced • — 

The 1935-36 Budget — Tins Budget was 
expectefl to show a siiiidiis of Rs ir>0 lakhs 
available for tax 1 eduction 

Silver — The silver duty was i educed to 
C annas an ounce 

Export Duty on Skins — The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished 

Reduction of Taxes on Income — “We 

still have said” “the Finance Member” Ks 1,42 
[lakhs left to dispose ot and 1 jiropose to 
do this in aecordanee with the pledge ot inv 
predecessor in winch he said ‘ Relief must 
come fiist in restoring the emergence cuts in pay 
I and secondly in taking off the surchaigc on the 
I income-tax now to be imposed ’ 

j Although the tax on smaller incomes was not 
1 strictly a surcharge, it does, J think, come 
j within the spirit ot the pledge and I propose to 
* deal with it and the sui charges on income-tax and 
' super-tax together Tlie removal of the surchar- 
I ges altogether would cost Rs 3,34 lakhs a year 
' while the removal of the tax on incomes between 


K'litinued to estimate revenue for 1933-34 — , Rs 1,000 and Rs 2,000 would cost a further 


I’ iiLicuIarly customs revenue — is, in view of the ‘ Rs 75 lakhs Clearly with a surplus of Rs 1,42 
' 'iiipletely uncertain and abnormal conditions, lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two 
a task of quite unprecedented difficulty. Indeed surcharges and the quasi-surcharge but what we 
f may say that accurate estimation is impossible, can do is to reduce them by one-third and this 
J ' these circumstances and for the reasons ' is what I in fact propose The cost will be 
'"iich I have explained, we have thought thatjRs 1,36 lakhs leaving us with a purely 
t' e most reasonable course is to assume that the 'nominal surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs”. 
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Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus — Tlie surplus year but the partial restoration by His Majest\ s 
for 1934-35 turn out to be much lamer than , Government ot the pay cuts of British aoMiom 
originally budgeted, totalling Bs 389 lakhs, which has necessarily to be applied to B^ltl'^^| 

‘•Att.r of th,s m.m the Finance Member ZZ'.I 

«at<l these jpeeial (tranfe have heen made , lakhs which reraai/« conceal! 

V'^iartrn «iim howevor a Considerably increased provision im 

A lame part of this siini ^ ^ necessary services and re-equipment which had 

for two schemes which it was provisionally | x ho nostnoned dnrinc the flnann il 

derided to finance from capital These are the , emeruenev^" ^ ^ hnanci.U 

civil aviation programme, which is expected I 

to cost lls 93 laklis and the transfer of the I _ , . , . mi 

Pusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about' Reduction of Debt — There is only oik 
Rs 36 lakhs The remainder of the surplus 1 othci item which 1 wish specifir ally to mentini, 
amounting to Rs. 75 lakhs will now go as an | stage and that is the provision tor tin 

additional allotment for the reduction of debt ; avoidance of debt As Hon hi. 

and this concludes the disposal of the sumsi Menihcis are aware our revised estimates hu 
which we expect to have in hand on the ; those for the current financial yeai 

3lst March next” l included only Rs S crores tor this piirpos. 

I It IS of course a matter (»f ernnmon knr>wledgf 
Revenue in 1935-36 — Concerning the revenue 1 that co per cent ot the Government of Tndi.i 

for 1935-3G the Finance Member said : 1 debt is attrihiitable to the Railways and it 

“ The total revenue, excluding Railways, may ’seem*^ to me that it w'oiild bo imjiosing toc.hea\\ 
heat Rs 90,1 9 lakhs or Rs 81 lakhs les'r than i a burden on the general Budget to revert t.i 
than the revised estimate for the current year '' |the Sinking Fund arrangements m force prioi 

1 to 19d4-3'» befoic the Railways have resiiiiK <1 
Customs, etc — Here I estimate for Rs 51 ,92 U}jp prartne of making a contnbiition to th. 

r an increase of Rs 75 lakhs ! General Revt'ii 


lakhs altogether or i 
over the revised figures for the current year 
The mam variations are a deelino of Rm 2 crores 
on the import duty on sugar combined wPh 
inereascH of Rs 35 lakhs on the sugar excise 
of Jls 65 lakiis on the match excise and of 
Rs. 43 lakhs on kerosene and Petrol ” 


cniies I therefore at cept asrcasoiiaM. 
for the ^iine being the provision of Rs 3 cron '• 
now prevailing but I should like to make it 
dear that, in my vucw, an increased piovision 
lor debt reduction ought to he a first charge .ui 
any contribution from the Railuajs m tli. 
future ” 


Interest — I’his shows a very large reduction 
amounting of Rs 1,29 lakhs which is of course 
due to the transfer of the currency function 
and, tlicreforc the reserves, oi the Government 
of India to tlic Reset ve Bank It is true that 
as against Giis we shall get the surplus profits 
of the Bank but in tlie first year instead of 
getting a full ycai’s interest on the assets in 
our various reserves and halaiucs we shall only 
get a part year’s dividend from the profits 
of the Bank. We have included Rs 50 lakhs 
on this account under the head “Currency" 
hut the receipts here still show a drop of Rs 11 
lakhs owing tt the lower rates pievailmg for 
short tenii money ’’ 

1935-36 Expenditure — “ Expenditure as a 
whole, again excluding Railways, stands at 
Rs 8H,()9 lakhs showing an increase of Rs 90 
lakhs which is of course almost entirely due 
to the restoration of the pay cut 

“The cost of restoration will be Rs. 55 lakhs 
for tin Civil Departmeiits, excliidmg the 
Railways but including the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, and Rs 53 lakhs for the Army, 
a ♦otal oi Rs 1,08 lakhs, but there is. as 1 have 
said, a set off against this in the form of extra 
income-tax to the extent of Rs 16 lakhs. 

“Apart from the pay cut, there are only minor 
increases, most of them on new' services, e g , 
the marketing scheme, grants to the handlooin 
and serieultural industries, the new Dairy 
Institute and the Institute ot Industrial Research 
There is also a small increase on Defenc*e and 
a deficit on Posts and Telegraph®, which is 
however, more than explained by the abolition 
of tlie pay cut. 

Defence — “The Defence Budget shows an 
increase, leaving out of account the pay cut, 
of Rs. 7 lakhs over the original estimate for this 


Deciaion — 'Phe Finance Bill was subjcctnl 
to a jirotractcd debate in the Legislative Asscni li- 
ly 8ev 01 al amendments designed to rediuu* tin 
scale of taxation pioposed bv the Fmaiid 
Menibei w'ore made, anti the House accepted 
tliiee amedments emanating from the Congu^'- 
Party These tin ec amendments, which togetliei 
had the etf(*ci ot making a cut of about foui 
and a liali crores of rujiees m the Budg.t 
sought to icdiue tlie salt duty trom Re 1-4 te 
12 annas (w'hich would have meant a loss oi 
three and a halt crores of rupees) , to expiti]»i 
incomes ot less than Rs 2,000 a year from pa\- 
nieiit ot income tax (which would have cost 
Rs .50 lakhs) , and to lower postal rates I a 
providing toi a retiiin to the half-anna postcaid 
and the one anna letter (wdiich W’ould have cu"! 
Rs 70 lakhs) 

On Apiil 5, His Excellency the Viccio\ 
letmiied the Finance Bill to the AsscinliU VMtli 
the leiommendution that it should be passed in 
the original form. This the Asseinbly declin'd 
to do bv 1 ejecting the Finance Member's luoticn 
fui the restoration of the salt duty to Re 1-1 
by 64 votes to 41 

The Finance Bill was thereupon certified 1 a 
the Piosident and sent to the Council of State 111 
its original foim Several amendments to d 
were to have been moved by members of that 
House, hut when it was learned that the Vicei' A 
had no pow'pi to accept amendments made 1 
the Council of State in the certified Bill, 1'" 
amendments w’ere not moved although mcnih' 
of the Progressive Party voted against ccrtaai 
proposals of the Finance Bill. The Bill in 1 ' 
original form was then passed, and with t . 
addition of the Viceroy's Signature, it bcca’ 
law. 
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The 1936-37 Budget. — Tn openinfi tho 1936- , 
:37 budget the Finance Member announced that 
the final accounts tor 1934-35 had exceeded the 
anticipated surplus of Rs 327 lakhs and had 
actually provided a surplus of Its 4,95 lakhs 
The revised forecast foi 1935-36 also anticipated 
a surplus of lls 242 lakhs For 1936-37 the 
revenue expt‘cted was Rs 87,35 lakhs 

Customs, etc. — Here the receipts aie esti- 
inateil at lls 54.82 lakhs This fljture presumes 
a deterioration of lls 1 ,60 lakhs under the ini|)ort 
<lutv on suRai and an all round improvement 
of lls 1,71 lakhs under other heads 

Expenditure. — The total flinire for expcndi- 
tiiie, exclusive of Railways, is Rs 85,30 lakhs 
showing an increase ot lls 1,20 lakhs over the 
ciirient \eai*s revised estimate Theic is an 
increase under (’ivil Woiks a eonsideiable Jiait 
ot whii'h is due to laijiei iiayments to the lload 
Development Fund — an automat u result of the 
expandini? yield of the duty on motor spiiit 
lint there aie moie important chan^c.s to which 
I wisti to draw voui attention, a deciease 
imdci intciost and increases undei Miscellaneous 
Ad|iistment, C^ivll Administiation and Deteme 
In addition I shall have to mention Extiaoidin- 
ar\ ExtHuiditure thoimh it does not show a veiv 
JaiKc vaiiation from the levised figure of 1935-36 

Interest.- Asaiii taking the two heads of 
Oidinau Debt and Othei Obligations togethei 
ve get a figure ot lls 9,20 lakhs as against 
lls 10,63 lakhs in the levised estimate foi 1935- 
16, or a reduction ot nearly Rs IJ (lores Hut 
the position IS leallv better than this tor under 
' Inti'Tcst on OtlK^r Obligations” there is an 
iiKKuise of Rs 02 lakhs due maiiilv to an alteia- 
tion 111 the aiiangemeiits m respect ot the Indian 
Military Servue and the Indian Civil Servue 
J aiiiily Pension Funds 

Subventions to Sind and Orissa, 1936-37. ~ 

rile increse under Miscellaneous Adjustments is 
due to the provision of Rs 1,58 lakhs foi su))- 
yeiitions to Sind and Orissa — Rs 1,08 lakhs for 
the toimer and lls 50 lakhs tor the latter It 
lias been decided that these two new piovinces 
^hall begin tluui (.areeis on -Ypril 1st, 1936 in 
adyaiite of the full institution of Piovimial 
Autonomy It has all along been recognised 
that they would requiic subventions at any rate 
for some years aftei they began their separate 
< Mstence The definitive subv(Mitioris fall to 
b( determined by His Majesty in Council attei 
umsidering the lecommendations of Sir Otto 
Aieincy'er’s enquiry, but in the meantime the 
t\(o Provinces must be T>ut into a position to 
<arrv on under the provisional regime, and the 
jcesent subventions aie intended tor this pur- 
pose 

Defence. — The Defence Hudget stands at 
ili*‘ tlgure ot Rs 45,45 lakhs Ot this, hoyvever, 
Ji'' 60 lakhs IS a special provision for the reious- 
CiKtioii of Quetta and the replai emeiit of 
I'lilitary’ stoles consumed iii eoimeetioii yvith the 

* ‘'thquake The ordinary Hudget is, therefore, 
Ji' 44,85 lakhs of which Rs 18 lakhs is for neyv 

asures The total figure for the present year 
1 Us 44,98 lakhs but this includes Rs. 34 lakhs 
‘ Indian Military Service Family Pensions 

I'K h as I explained in dealing with the interest 

* ads. is omitted from the Deteiuje hudget of 
^ \t year The comparable figures for the two 


years are therefore Rs 44,64 lakhs ami Rs. 
44,85 lakhs The real mereaso Is thus Rs 21 
lakhs and this is more than accounted for by 
two items Rs. 5 lakhs represents the restora- 
tion of the remaining half of the cut in pay of 
Hritish soldiers which was not budgetted for 111 
1935-36 and lls 20 lakhs on inei eased provision 
for ordnance stores 

Tn regard to the latter I must reiterate the 
warnings wdiieh have been given in this connec- 
tion 111 recent years that the present budget 
flguies do not represent a new permanent loyy 
level of Defence expenditure The surplus 
sto(*ks ot ordnance stores, the existence ot w hich 
in the past has tended to keej) down the budget 
are approaching exhaustion and the time has 
iioyv come at whi( h expenditure under this head 
must Inevitably rise 

Quetta. — This is probably the most eoiive- 
nient plai e to revieyy the Quetta problem as a 
whole In 1935-36 we expeit to spend fiom 
Civil Funds proper Rs 411 lakhs, and R« 36 
lakhs from Army Funds Praeticallv the whole 
of this has betai on relict, temjxuary housing, 
and sahage though there has been a beginning 
ot clearame Next year we shall have to com- 
plete c lea ranee and begin re( oustructioii. Under 
Civil (Iraiits Rs 40 lakhs are provided of yyhieh 
Rs 12 lakhs aie tor eU'arame and special start 
and lls 28 lakhs fur reeonstrui tioii Under 
DeteiK e tlu're is Rs K) lakhs for replacement ot 
stores and lls 50 lakhs foi reconstruction 
Thus the cost to (Tovernment of the disastei up 
to the stage ot begmuing re( onsti uction may be 
put at Rs 41 i pln'< 36 />///<? 12 pins 10 lakhs or 
almost exactly a crure 111 all Th(‘ recoustrui tion 
both Civil and Military is at pn*seiit expected to 
tost something ovei 7 crores These esti- 
matesare proyisional but 1 hay e oy erv hope that 
they Villi not be eueedisl 3’he w'ork yy'ill take 
7 01 8 years and yya* do not anticipate that 
it w’lll l»e possible to spend appreciaiilv more 
than a crore in any one yc'ar In 1936-37 vc'e 
begin with Rs 78 lakhs of which Rs 50 lakhs 
is for Military ami Rs 28 lakhs for (3vil huildings, 
and 111 the tolloyvmg years the jirogramme will 
protcnnl at the rate ot about a crore a year 

'I’he estimated revenue for 1936-37 w^as given 
m the budget &i)eech as Rs 87,35 lakhs Hefore 
dealing wuth the disposal of the surplus of 
Rs 2,05 lakhs the Finance Member made 
mention ot the ways and means position 
He said 

The ways and means estimates tor the current 
year provided b20 millions as the sterling 
requirements of the Secretary of State Our 
revised forecast stands at £12 millions This 
reduction is due to the large opening balance 
whic h the Secretary ot State had 011 1st of April 
1935 It w'lll be reiuemiierecl that our remit- 
tance operations are now conducted through tho 
Reserve Jiank For the 10 months iij) to the 
end of January the Hank has 111 fact purchased 
nearly' £29 millions ot sterling ot which aiioiit 
£19J million'* is still shewn among the assets 
of the Hanking Department In the Issue 
Department there are eonsideiable sterling 
assets in excess ot the* statutory requirements 
and altogether the external position ot the Jtank 
is one of extiaordinary strength Next year we 
shall expect to call upon the Hank for £41 mil 
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lions and this includes the repayment of £16.8 
laUlions of 53i per cent. Stock, 1936-38 without 
iresh borrowmi? in London. On present shewing 
there should be no difficulty whatever about 
achieving this programme. 

He then announced that the remaining sum 
of Ks 1,97 lakhs from 1935-36 would be trans- 
ferred to a revenue reserve fund to help out the ! 
flnancef- of the first year of Provincial Autonomy ! 
Of the surplus for 1936-37 he said . 

Tlie most insistent demand with which I am 
confronted is the (3laiin for the abolition of the 
emergency taxes upon income, and the House 
knows there exist certain pledges ufion this 
subject given by my predecessor The com- 
plete removal of the jiresent surcharge of one- 
sixth on income-tax and supertax would cost 
Jls 2,76 lakhs per annum, while the aiiolitioii of 
the tax on incomes between Hs. 1,000 and Rs 
2,000, which, as 1 said last year, must also be 
induded in the emergency class, would cost 
Its 47 lakhs. It is obvious that, if we are limited 


to surrendering no more than Its 2 crores yea i ' , 
we cannot meet the demand for the abolition , 
full But wc can go a good way towards n 
ami we propose to abolish the tax on lowei 
incomes and to halve the present surcharge 
leaving it in future at one-twelfth In otlni 
words, we shall, in the last two years, ha\» 
removed surcharges on income-tax and supertax 
by two-thirds The cost of the proposed redm - 
tion isRs 1,85 lakhs and the surplus for 1936-37 
is reduced to Rs. 20 lakhs accordingly. 

With no more than Rs 20 lakhs left in haiui 
I we can clearly make no further subsf aiitial (. ut in 
'taxation, and we propose, therefore, to make a 
' jjostal concession, which, though inexpensivt 
will, we believe, be generally welcomed, if ii(»t 
'gratefully reeeived. This is the increase im 
I weight of the oiic-anna letter from half to om 
tola and the adojition of a scale of an additional 
half anna for every additional tola It will ( r)<-t 
Rs 13 lakhs yearly and it will absoib all but 
Rs 2 lakhs of tiie expeeted surplus 011 tlie Post^ 
and Telegrajdis budget 


Statement showing the interest-bearing obligcAions of the Government oj India, outstanding at thet'lo'^* 

of each financial year. 



31st 

March 

1931. 

3l6t 

March 

1932 

31st 

March 

1933. 

3l8t 

March 

1934. 

81st 

March 

1935. 

31st 

March 

1936 


In India — 

Loans 

417.24 

422 69 

446 89 

435.43 

438.31 

426 21 

Treasury Bills in the hands of 
the public 


47.53 

26 09 

83 31 

18.27 

1 

Treasury Bills in the Paper 
Currency Reserve 

6.89 

49.67 

35 48 

25 93 

' y 32 
36.07 J 

Total Loans, etc. 

478.51 

510 89 

508.46 

494.67 

492.05 

- 

4.58 34 

Other Obligations — 



1 




Post Office Savings Banks 

’ 37.03 

38.20 

43.40 

52 23 

68.30 

67 

Cash Certificates 

1 38.48 

44.58 

55.64 

63.71 

65.96| 66 Uv 

Provident Funds, etc . . 

70.33 

73.04 

76.74 

83.77 

89.80 

96 i)" 

Depreciation and Reserve 

Funds 

; 21.39 

17.65 

15.22 

13.04 

13.05 

12.74 

Provincial Balances 

! 6.09 

4.32 

7.02 

6.17 

6.66 

4 q; 

Total Other Obligations . . 

1 

1 

1 173.27 

177.79 

198.02 

1 

218.92 

233.77 

1 247 

Total in India . . 

i 

1 651.78 

; 697.68 

706.48 

1 713.59 

726.42 

j 705 4- 

1 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year— concld. 



31st 

March 

1931. 

3l8t 

March 

1932. 

31st 

March 

1933. 

31st 

March 

1934. 

31 St 
March 
1935. 

31st 

March 

1936. 


In England — 

Loans 

316.81 

313.60 

314.33 

321.01 

323.38 

317.75 

War Contribution 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

('apital value of liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of 
terminable railway annuities . . 

60.32 

48.72 

47.06 

45.35 

43.58 

41.75 

India bilis 

4 05 

.. 



.. 


Provident Funds, etc 

.69 

.80 

.91 

1.03 

1.15 

1 27 

Total in England . . 

388.59 

379.84 

379.02 

384.11 

384.83 

377.49 

hqnivaient at le M to the 
Ilupee 

518 12 

508 45 

505.36 

512 15 

513.11 

503 32 

'iotal Interest-bearing obligations. 

1,169 90 

1,213 63 

1,211 84 

1,225 74 

1,239 53 

1,208 72 

interest-yielding assets held 
against the above obliga- 
tions — 

( 1 ) Capital advanced to 
Railways 

743.98 

750 73 

1 

756 75 

1 

: 754 94 

755 63 

757 38 

(ii) Capital advanced to 
other Commercial 

Departments . . 

23 65 

24.25 

21 89 

23 23 

23 76 

24 30 

(iiij Capital advanced to 
Provinces 

151.82 

163 64 

173 04 

175 18 

178.15 

186 o2 

(iv) Capital advanced to 
Indian States and 

other interest-bearing 
loans 

19.45 

20 20 

20 92 

21.11 

i 

20 32 

20 92 

'I’otal Interest-yeilding assets . . 

938.90 

958 91 

972 60 

974 46 

977 86j 

980 42 

C ash bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account . . 

84.03 

41 42 

35 69 

43 25 

63 33 } 

22 99 

l’>alance of total interest-bearing 
ot)ligations not covered by 
above assets 

196.97 

213.30 

203 55 

208.03 

(■ 

198 34 

196 31 
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General Statement of tke Revenue and Expenditure 



H“\ised Estimate, 

Budget Estimate, 



19 34- 27 

JlEVKNrE — j 


Hs 





'>4.71,00 0(10 

54 P2 00,000 

Tav's on linonu 

1 Hi, 80, 00 000 

If, (>7,00 000 

Suit 

! 8,70,00 000 

8,75 00 000 

0 ])niin 

01 70,000 

47,41,000 

OtliC‘1 Heads 

1 80,f>(),0(»0 

1,87,07.000 

Total- I'hincii-al Hi-hds 

82,7-J VJ 000 

81.59,08,000 

Itiulua\s Net I’(>eei]»ts (as jmt Hailw.n HiKisiet) 

7(5 000 

317 1 Oil 000 

]rij«a(ion ZS'et Hen ijits 

24 000 

19,000 

J*osts and Telesiaphs Net Henipts 

85,77 000 

82 29,000 

Inteiest lieeends 

1 70,10,000 

(12 23 000 

il AdnnniMtiation 

' Oil 7(> 000 

98 08 000 

Cinienev and Mint 

1,22 04 000 

1,20,1 3 000 

Civil \N 01 Ivs 

2") 72 000 

2(> 80,000 

MneelJiineons 

r> 8 .oi 000 

55,40 000 

Defeine Nn vices 

.■) OS! ‘U 000 

4,93 19 fclOO 

PioviiHinl Cnntnltutions uinl Miseellaneonv \<l|nst- 
nients lietvveeii Cential and Piovineial (iovern 
inenfs 


KxtiHoidinai \ Items 

’>,000 


'lOTAL — ItEVFXl L 

1 24. 17,18 000 

1.22,77 1.5,000 

Dfi'k it 



ToTVL 

1 24 27 18 000 

1 22 77,l5,0(/0 


— 

Hevised Estimate, 
1035-30 

Biidaet Estimate 

19 }0-37 

Expenditi he — 

Hs 

Ks 

hired heiiiands on tlie Heveiiue 

4,24,07,000 

4,17 73 000 

T’oiest and other (’ai>ital Ontlav ehaiiied to Ht \emie 
Kaiivvavs Inteiest and 3hseeIIaneous Chaises (as 

84,000 

37,000 

Tu*i Haihvav Budfiet) 

31,90,70 000 

31,73,(50 0 00 

Irnuation 

.5,50,000 

.5,00,000 

Hosts and Teleuraphs 

81,79,0(‘0 

89,90,000 

Debt SeiMces 

13,02,78.000 

12,20,17,000 

Civil Administration ’ 

10 40 04,000 

11,10,12,000 

Cnrieiiev and Mint 

43,11,000 

34, 01, 000- 

(*ivil "Works 

2,28,54,000 

2,.5r>,14 000 

Miseollaiieons 

4,43 95 000 

4,17,32,000 

Defence Services 

Sfiscellaneoiis adinstments l>ef\veen the .Central 

.50 00,34,000 

50,38,19 000 

and Provincial Covernnnmf.s 

3.13, 51, 000 

4,()t),. 57,0(50 

Extnioidinarv Items 

2,83,89,000 

40,34,00(5 

Total Expenditere Ciivroed to Revenue 

1.24,37,18,000 

1,22,70,12,(5(5(5 

Surplus 


7,03,0(5(5 

Total | 

1.24.37,18,000 

1,22, 77,15, (H)0 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
-\scem in India ha& operated from time imme- 
morial It may be roughiy formuiated thus — 

* lio Government is the supreme landlord and 
Jill revenue derived from the laud is equivalent 
In rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- 
. eption may be taken to this statement of 
tlie case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
. 'irect description of the relation between 
fill* Government and the cultivator. Tlie 
uner gives protection anti legal security. The 
1 It ter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official term for the method 
hv which the Land Revenue is determined is 
ftottlement.** There are two kinds of settle- 
jiiciits in India — Permanent and Temporary. 

I nder the former the amount of revenue has 
h^en fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by tlie 
Imdlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
\ator. The Permanent Settlement was Intro- 
luced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
l()‘>e of the eighteenth century. It liad the 
- ftect intended of converting a number of large 
' •venue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
i>mg a similar status to that of landowner® 
n Europe The actual cultivators became 
'li( tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
occ.iine solely responsible for the payment of 
I he revenue, the former lost the advantage of | 
h'liding from the State. This svstem'has] 
ailed in Bengal since 1795 and In the greatei 
I'lrt ot Oudb sinee 1^59, It also ontams in i 
( rtaiii districts of , 

Temporary Settlements, ! 

Ehowheie the system of Temporary Settle- j 
’iients is in operation. At intervals of thiity ' 
\iar^, more or less, the land in a given district' 
i* subjected to a thorough economn survey, on 
iho basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
I'liK surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
Mi nt of the Government of India Each 
Milage area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
JiK lit is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
iTopcrty-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
f 'Cords of rights made and preserved. Under 
'he Permanent fcettlement in Bengal the occu- 
I'ant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
'’iit\ of assessing the revenue of a district i« 
•i.tiusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
’he Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
J'l thia work. The duties of a Settlement, 
'^tfleer aie thus described in Strachey’s India 
edition, 1911) — ** He has to det»*r- j 
ii’m the amount of the Government demand 
•id io make a record of all existing rights and | 

’ '•porisibdities in the land, lie has a staff ol , 
Mjieiienccd subordinates almost all of whom 
natives of the country, and the settlement 
^ ' die district assigned to him is a work which i 
' >riii,-rJv required several years of constant j 
"on The establishhment of agricultural de- 
’■i tiiuuts and other reforms have however 
' I" much aimpliflcut ion ot the Settlement I 
'•til' ^ r’a Proceedings, and to inueli greater j 
Iq the completion of the Settlemcnth | 
‘he work of the Settlement Officer Is liable' 
h) t )e supervision ot tuperior officers, the as-' 
•JSMucQtB proposed by him require the sanction | 
n.c Government before they become final' 
“ hi^idlnu and his judicial decisions may be I 


I reviewed by the Civil Courts It Is the duty 
I of the settlement officei to make a record 
I of every right which may form the subject of 
I future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
I of the State or of the people. The intention 
IS to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
ion record that which exists.*’ 

I The Two Tenures. 

! Under the Temporary Settlement land 
I tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
' and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwari and Zemth’ 
I dart tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
i between the two m a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
I war! tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
j revenue direct: in Zemindart tracts the land- 
I lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
I of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryoiwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and tliose in whicn the laud is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
I e venue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
IS on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied oil the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
! his holding bubsequciitly brought abont either 
1 by his own enterprise or by “ unearned mere* 

I ment.” The Government, however, may at 
I a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
i secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
I that may have resulted from public works in 
j the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
i trora a general enhancement of vahieb. But 
I the principle that improvements effected by 
I private enterprise shall be exempt from asscss- 
, merit is now accepted by the Government and 
j provided for In definite rules. 

' Incidence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of the revenue charges vanes 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive ratlier 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Temporal v 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemtndari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
(-ent. and only rarely Is the proportion of one- 
lialf the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wart tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government's share. But one-fifth ot the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
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Government of India were invited in an Infin- 
cntlally signed memorlai to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representalioDs the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu* 
tion In defence of their Land Revenue Policjb 
In it was stated that under the existing 
practice the Government Is already taking 
much less in revenue than it Is now invited to 
exact '• and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade." This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sitlon of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted: — (11 In Zemindan tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
ler cent, of the assets is more often departed 
rom on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to Interfere by legislation to protect the Inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords : (Si in liyotwan tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
IS neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and It cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ol 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements ot revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per taltum ; (1) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(c) a more general resort to reduction ot assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the In- 
tercHts of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act ot 18S6 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Puniah Land Alienatio Art, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 


The Excise revenue in British India Is deii\- 
cd from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddv and opium. It is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 


interfere in the interests of the cultivattiu 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of bis land In payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (m 
the worde of the Resolution quoted above) 
** so fai from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed." 
Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the iuteiest» 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention Las 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records ot 
Rights carried out and maintained by Go\- 
emment. In the Administration Report ot 
Bombay lor 1911-32, it is stated* — "The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over agaiu. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc 
eurred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitabi« 
to the State no less than to the individual, 
whereas under a Zemindan or kindred systeir 
the State would have gamed nothing, howevi ' 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases." On the othu 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryo'^ 
in reducing settlement operations to a mmi' 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistentlv 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freclv 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head oi 
revenue and is not shown in the Ali-lndia 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Auningzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature on the subject is considerable 
The following should be consulted by reaclt*»- 
who require fuller information . — " Land Be\t 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 19< i: 
(Superintendent of Government Printing^ 
Baden Powell's "Land Systems of Briti-b 
India": Sir John Strachey’s "India, U" 
Administration and Progress, 1911," (Macmil- 
lan & Co.); M. Joseph Chailley’s " Admmi^ 
trative Problems of British India" (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1910), and the Annual Admini" 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


intoxicating liquors as one result of British rub' 
There Is, however, abundant evidence to sh' ' 
that In pre-British days the drinking of spn 
tuouB liquors was commonly practised a: ' 
was a source of revenue. 
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The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm Juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
1 mport^ wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
<>d by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
tlie combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor trafllc as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Oovemment to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
Th'jre were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
ot anv svstem aracngst those peoples had to 
he worked very cautiously. Graduallv as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
Its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
T^roved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
< lude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Brlefiy 
•'fated the stages of development have been — 
•irst: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 

smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
e l right to manufacture and sell at particular 
T'laoes without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
‘■nhject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govem- 
"‘ents have had to deal with the subject in 
diTerent ways suited to local conditions, and 
'>0 the order of development from the lower 
of systems to the higher has not been 
everywhere identical in details. Yet 

Its essence and main features the Excise 
^ ministration in most provinces of British 


India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
I tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopolv system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 

P revails over the greater portion of British India, 
he other significant reforms have been tbe 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Begulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disT)Osal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to ciiecking consumption. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basisof consumption for the year 1920-21. 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
! Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1 920-21. This is the most importantstep taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
nlaced entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distil ling 
system. 

Sap of tne date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
railed toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue Is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
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private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. 

Foreigu liquor is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff It can only be sold under 

a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured In considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three mam 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
cnaras, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
qiianutative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs arc 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has hc'en prohibited in the Bombay Tresideuiy 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 


in the form of pills ; but m some places, chleLv 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevau'^ 
in the City of Bombay and other large towufc. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of rerai' 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium Is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sak s 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopjied witli 
effect from 7th April 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the tountry of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exi)orted since the calendar year 1926 bv 
10 per cent annually in each subsequent jcai 
until exports were totally extinguished at tin- 
end of 1935. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption m India at a iixed pru t 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed bv 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
. Pi 0 Vince to Province. 
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The salt revciiiie was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
mi'«c»*llan(*ou« transit dues. These transit dues 
were aliolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There arc four great sources of 
supply ; rock sj It from the Salt range and 
Koliat Mines in tlie Punjab ; brine salt trom 
tlie Sambhar Lake in Rajputuna, salt brine 
c indenscd on the boraers of the lesser Bann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of tlie Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contains an Inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
cxcavaU'd iu salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
Irom the Sambhar Lakt where brme is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat, in the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the inoduct is known as Baragam 
salt. Important works for the manufacture oi 
that salt were opened m Dhraugadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pai>s on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture ot 
sea-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 


Broadly, ono-half or the indigenous salt i 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license und excise system- 
in the Punjab and Rajputana the salt maiiu 
factories are under the control of the NortlKu* 
India Sait Bepartment, a branch of the Commerct 
and Industry Department. In Madras an i 
Bombay the manufactories are under the siipei- 
vision of Local Governments Special treaties witi 
Native States permit of the free movement ' i 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa aud Damaun on tlie 
frontiers of which patrol lines are establislied tu 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India 
From 1888-1003 tlie duty on salt was Its 2-H 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Rs. 2 : in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ;in 1907 to Re 1 and 
in 1 91 6 it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0 The success^ e 
reductions m duty have led to a largely incicaM 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 percent 
between 1903-1908. In 1023 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs 2-8. In 1924 i' 
wa*? reduced to Re. 1-4-0. The duty remame ' 
at Rs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem 
her 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with efftn ' 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to l^tt 
March 1931, the excise duty and import dut\ 
on salt were always kept similar, but by tl 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XI' 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs dut ' 
of annas per maund was imposed on foreii: 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty wa 
reduced by 2 annas. 
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The Import duties have varied from time to The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
riine according to the financial condition of, Hans specially chosen for this duty, before the 
.he country. Before the Mutiny they were Introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
ii\ 0 per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency : l»U6. Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in , at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
-^vnue cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were ' Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of reserved tor Members of the 1. C. S.( i. c., “Co- 
free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire ' venanted Civilians”). The other two are 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the 1 reserved for members of the Imperial Custom 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to Service. 

the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. The , Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern- ' Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
lupiit of India to loot for fresh sources of revenue members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
and m 18U4 five per cent duties were reimposed. cies, and (b) by tlie Secretaryof Stati^ — 19 vaeaii- 
The Customs Schedule was completely recast I cies. There are in addition a few Gazettecl 
m the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 'Officers m what is known as the Proviniial 
(iitional revenue to meet the financial distur- Customs Service. These posts are in the gift ol 
hance set up by the war. the Government ot India, and are usually filled 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
r.iidget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the ernment sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
lag deficit which had then to be faced. ordinate ” staff is recruited entirely in India. 

INCOME TAX. 

Tlu‘ income tax was first imposed in 2,001) rupees at the rate of four i>ies in the rupee 
India in 1860, in order to meet the rinaucial'or about 5d in the pound. In March 1903 
iHlocation caused by the Mutiny. It was the minimum taxable income was raised from 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a .500 to 1,000 rujiees. The Ineoine-tax scheduel 
1 If ti** more than 94 d. in the pound on all incomes was completely revised, rairwl, and graduated 
ef live huTulied rupees and upwards. Many m the Budget of 1 916-17 in the general scale oI 
phaages have from time to time been made id increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit- 
till system, and the present schedule was con- arming out of war conditions 

silidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a Since then the process has been almost conti- 

tix on all incomes derived from sources oth»T nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
than agriculture which were exempted On ities turn to the ^ncoine Tax as a means ol 
’MPDincs of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 

if the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about m the Supplementary Finance Dill of 1931, 

t'ld lu the pound ; du incomes between 500 and when the scale was fixed as follow^s — 

(RATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 

\ In the ease of every tndiVKhial, llindit undivided Jamihty unietjtstered firm and other association 
iii lividunls not being a registered firm or company — Rate. 

(]) When the ineomc Is less than Ra 2,000 (Vide Footnoie ) 

(2) When the total iiK ome 18 Its 2,000 or upwuids, but is le.ss Sic 111 the rupee 

than P^s 5,000 

'3) When the total ineorac is Its 5,000 or npw aids, but 's less Niue, pies m the inpee 

than Its 10,000 

•i) When the total ineomc Is ]t«i 10,000 or upwaids, but is lcs.s Our anna m the rupee, 

than Its 15,000 

' •) W hen the total income is Its 15 000 01 upwards, hut is less One anna and four pies 111 
than Its 20,000 the rupee 

i ) WTien the total income IS Its 20,000 or ujiward'' but is less One anna and seven pies m 

than Its 30,000 the ruiiee 

(7) W'hen the total income is Its ‘’,0,000 01 ujnvaidb but is less One anna and eleven pies 111 
than Its 40,000 the rupee 

' WTien the total income is Bs 40,000 or upwards, but is less Tuo annas and one pie in 

than its 100,000 the riiper 

'>) When the total income IS Its 100,000 or upv aids Two annas and two pies in 

the rniiee 

D In the of evero comparn/ and rei/isfeied firm whatever Two annas and two pies 111 
Its total meom'’ the ruiiee. 

^ B — Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year — 

1931- 32 at 124 per cent. 

and 

1932- 33 at 25 per cei t 

u the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, ezeept in cases of iin omc between Its 1 ,000 
' ' hs 1,999. 

lax at 2 pies on incomes between Its 1,000 to Rs 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
l ax at 4 pies for the vear 193?-- 33 on the same income. 

Idle surcharge was continued in the budget ot 193.3-34, as resolved by the a'^semblj the rate or in- 
^ '^‘cs between Its 1,000 and Rs 1,500 was reduced trom 4 pies to 2 jiios The surcharge continued in 

tlic 1935-36 budget the sun barge and the rate on incomes between Its 1,000 and Rs 2,000 
^ reduced by onc-third By the 1036-37 budget the surcharge was i educed hj a further 
1 3 and the tax on incomes bdow Its. 2 000 abolished 
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RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 

In respect oj the cxccas over thirty thousand of total income — 

Rate. 

(1) In the case of every company — 

(a) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such Nil. 

excess. 

(b) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess •— One anna m tne rupee. 

(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(i) in lespeot of the first f orty-five thousand rupees One anna and three pies in 
of such excess. the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand Nil. 

rupees of such excess. 

ib) in the case of every individual, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company . — 

(i) ioi every rupee ot the first twenty thousand Nine pies in the rupee 

rupees of such excess. 

(w) for every rupee of the next Jiffy thousand One anna and three pies in 

rupees of such excess the rupee. 

(c) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 

iarmiy. unreywlerea firm ami other association ot 
Individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company. 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess the rupee 

(ti) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and tfnee pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee 

(iti) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two anna^ and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 

((ir) for every rupee ot the neit fifty thousand Three anna'^ and thiee pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee. 

(V) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee 

(it?) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

UATI.S 01- 1l\TTi. 

Nil 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ritt) for every rupee of the n&ct fifty thousand Five annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(lar) for '^very rupee of the n&xt fifty thousand Five annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee. 

('*■) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. Six annas and three pies lu 

the rupee. 

The hsad of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax wlu 
is appolnt("d by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro* 
Vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) subject to the control of the Governor-General m 
Council,*’ but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Governraeni 

The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1930-37 is Rs. 17,60 lakhs. 

HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 

The Indian mints were closed to the no- the gold accumulated In the Paper Curreiu\ 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from Reserve. In that and tbs following month >• 
the 26tn Tune 1893, and Act VIll of 1893, jiassed crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores ( t 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 of tb( rupees in the year ending the Slst March 19 Jh 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for including the rupees issued in connection willi 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold the conversion of the currencies of Natm 
and silver coins of the Government of India. States. From the profit accruing to Govern* 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined ment on the coinage it was decided t4> constitut* 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with a separate fund called tlie Gold lieserve Fut)«i 
the Native States of Pliopal and Kashmir, the as the most effective guarantee against tempt 
currency of those States was replaced bv Gov- rary fluctuations of exchange. The who!* 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these profit was invested in sterling securities, tit 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 interest from which was added to the fund. 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 1900 exchange had been practically stable f<>' 
Tunees; but in the following year it seemed that eight years, and it was decided that of 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in coinage profits devoted to this fund, six cror* 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the should be kept in rupees in India, instead <> 
silver required, and paying for It mainly with being invested in gold securities. The Go! > 
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Reserve Fond was then named tbe Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in lOn-/ that only 
one-ball of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 


Gold. I 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
binglemohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. J 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
(stablishmg a branch of the Hoyal Mint at 
Bombay* It stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
ivise and (h) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(r) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
lor the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, jiroraoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance withi 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, | 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, lloval Mint, power 
IV as taken by legislation to com in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
►overeign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,10,45,545, , 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual; 

' oinage of sovereigns was begun in August, i 
U»18, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established , 

I new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established . 

I his ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- ' 
mg that Government would purchase gol<l at a 
puce of twenty-one rupees tliree annas ten ■ 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars | 

1 oiitaining not less than forty tolas and would 1 
"cll gold or, at the option of Government, ' 
''terling, for immediate delivery in London at' 
t'le same price after allowing for the normal. 
v^Dst of transport from Bombay to London. A j 
j ite of one shilling and five p»>i)ce forty.nine , 
Mxty-fourths wtis notified as Government’s | 
^“lling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
<'ioat Britain and India left the gold standard 
I’l September 1931 but the buying and selling; 
Mtes tor sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments of | 
the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
vai nts for the refining of gold by the chlorine' 

I "ocess and at the end of wie year 1919-20 the 
' '^‘finery Department was capable of refining 
^ daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


Silver. 


The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
are : — 


— 

Fine 

Silver 

grains. 

ALLOY 

grains. 

total 

grains. 

Rupee . . 

165 

15 

180 

Half -rupee 

82| 

7i 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anua piece . 

4U 

3i 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 
2-aDna piece 

20f j 

U 

22} 


One rupee = 165 grams of fine silver. 
One shilling = 80 grains of fine silver.. 
One rupee = shillings 2 *0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced Into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIIl of 1870 remained the same as it wa'^ 


in 1835. It was as follows 

Grams 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna 200 

Ihce or quarter- anna 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 50 

Pie being one- third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna . . 33^ 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows : — 

Standard Diameter 
weight m in milli- 
grams troy, metres. 

Pice 75 25-4 

Half-pice 37i 21*15 

Pie 25 17 *45 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the com, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19*8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half -anna nickel com was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thqroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna com. The two-aima 
mckel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight* anna nickel coins in 1919 
, The eJght-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system {much Importance, and they continue to bulk 
which has commanded a large amount of public cq jn all Indian economic Questions, thsui 

attention since 1893, was forced to the front in to rivp hprp « abort aommorv of , 

1920, as the result oi measures taken to stabilise ' Propose to give here a short sumrnap of t» 

the exchange value of the rupee after the flue- j Indian currency system in uon-technical Ian 
tuatloris caused by the war. These assumed so , guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 

Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was Closing the Mints. — The whole question 
a mono-metailic system, with silver as the stand- wan examined by a strong committee under tin 
jird of value and a circulation of silver rupees presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report it 
and notes based thereon But with the opening commonly called the Herschell Report. It was- 
of new and very productive silver mines in the decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
Umted States of America the supply of silver restricted coinage of silver. This step led, a*- 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
value. The result was that the gold value of the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell value of its silver content. Government ceased 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood to add rupees to the circulation Rupees reinain- 
of a shilling. These disturbances wore prejudi- ed unlimited legal tender and formed tin 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial standard of value for all internal transaction*- 
to the flnancesot the Government. TheGovern- Since Government refused, and no-one else ha(' 
inent ot India has to meet every year in London the power to com rupees, as soon as circumstant 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, tin 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on exchange value of the rupee began to rise. 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 1898 it had approached the figure of one shilliny 
large payraentforstorcs required for State enter- and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the undertaking of Government to give notes or 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- rujiees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
ineuts rose. The total reached a pitch which pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in tin 
heriously alarmed the Government, which felt Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes haviii” 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in been attained, a second committee was appoint - 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Pouh'^- 
increase m taxation, which should be avoided j toconsidcr what further steps should bead optti I 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take | in the light of these conditions The report ol 
measures to raise and lix the gold value of the the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
1 upee tor the purposes of exchange the second stage in Indian currency poln y 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
t.o re-open the Mints to the free colnapc of silver, 
q’hcy proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that tlie rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. Tlie goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible lor the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
tour pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
stUl possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

A 16 pence Rupee. — The Government (-J 
India professed to accept all the recoin men (lr» 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually onh .i 
portion of them was put in practice. The otti 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and foii"- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereici. 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soo/i 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was niad< 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. Tli» 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it un- 
invested in British securities. These practice- 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the FowlerCommittee. Reference ha- 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted ti 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. The^' 
are met by the sale of what are called Counri’ 
Bills. That IS to say, the Secretary of Stati 
acting on behalf of the Government of Indi ‘ 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank f 
I England In London. These Bills when present! 
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in India were cashed at the Government Trea« 1 
curies. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- | 
lueuts, It follows that the balance of trade in * 
lavour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the { 
importation of bullion or by ttie creation of | 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold I 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 1 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
state declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills oil India without limit at the price ol one 
shilling f ourpence one-eighth — thatis to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
ritid more convenient to sliip sovereigns from 
Bgvpt, or even irom Australia, than to buy 
(-ouncil Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance- — This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rams in 
India in 1907, and the geneial financial strin- 
gency all over the world w'hich followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a dillerent form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy 
’ (lining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
'securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 


liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
m times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds m the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to giv e 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certaiy 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-ninethirtyseconds.represent- 
1 mg gold export point, and the equivalent ot the 
i export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered Thus 
were gradually evolved the mam principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with fhe» 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
cicign, or one and fourponce. The rate oi 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of (.'ouiicil 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Stcr’iiig Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowlei 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It w’jis described by one of the most 
active workers in it as .i limping standard.” 


MI THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
tiio practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
n quirements of the country. But the general I 
-idvantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
t.o smother the voices of tlie critics, and the trade 
Old commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
>lly grew up a formidable body of criticism 
tirected against the administrative measures 
t aken bv the India Oflace. These criticisms were 
>ihiefly directed at the investment ot the Gold 
standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
' bg it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
‘H order temporarily to relieve the Government 
>f the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
^ lire ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
'Jarrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve In silver in order to facilitate the coining 
;f rupees; and at the unlimited sates of Council 
‘blis at rates which prevented the free flow of ' 
'Old to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
irculation in qnantitiea in excess of the require- 1 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to tiansfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India's resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they weie 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of monev 
until at one ]>oint money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian infiuence wbh 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
Ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Times and publu 
opinion was focussed on the discussion througti 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purpose s from Messrs 
Montagu & Co., Instead of through their lecog- 
nisecl and consiiituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longei 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Curiencv 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship ot Mr Austen Oharaberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 
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Currency and the War, 


New Measures. — The concluBiona of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the G^old Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half 
of which should be held in gold, that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the ; 
Finance Committee of the India OfQce. The Com- ' 


mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being **not 
guilty, but do not do it again/’ They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, Includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the soverign 01 
the halt soverign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in the hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
K»*Herve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
ot the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
eifects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
<58,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
lor gold; Notes to the extent of lls. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 1 
nient were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon , 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue cen- , 
tinned strong. The difficulties which afterwards I 
arose were from causes completely unanti-, 
< ipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 1 
in favour ot India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries; a heavy expenditure in 
1 ndia on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the pi ice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 1 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 | 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
01 the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 1 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were , 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against «terling securities in theUnited Kingdom, 
i'hiefiy Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


lupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 19ir> 
was 27 i pence per standard ounce. In Mav 
1919 it was 68 pence, on the 17th December 
I of that year it was 78 pence. The mam diffi- 
1 eiilties In India were not therefore the preven- 
I tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio ot 
! 16 to one, but to keep it within any limits and 
I provide a sufficien( y to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
I by the Government of India in these emergen 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles oi 
national importance. The next step was t(^ 
raise the rate tor the sale of Council Bills, so thai 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. Tin* 
following table shows how rates were raisc(> 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
foiirpence : — 


Date of Introduction. 

Srd January 1917 
28th August 1017 
12th April 1918 
13th May 1919 
I2th August 1919 
15th September 1919 
22nd November 1919 
12tb December 1919 


Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
_Tr^sfers. 

I 4i 

1 5 
1 « 

1 8 
1 10 

2 0 
2 2 
2 4 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE. 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1898 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Tommittee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchage and 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported toward- 
the end of the year. Its main recommendation 
are summarised below : — 

(i) It iH desirable to restore stability toth> 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic workin- 
of the Indian currency system. 
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iii) The reduction of the fineness or weight of 
tbe rupee, the issue of 2 or 3>rupee coins 
if lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the Issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(iti) The maintenance of the conveitibilit> 
uf the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
io not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti* 
ble cannot be entertained. 

{\v) The rise in exchange, In so far as it has 
< becked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
u high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall m world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(n) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

{v%i) The gain to India of a high rate of ex. 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci> 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(mt) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex. 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control. 

(%x) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than m terms ot 
€terling. 

(x) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11-30,016 grains of 
One gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation . 

<xt) If silver risesfor more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutelv neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Oovemmenn should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

{xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
d ue regard being paid to the principles govemiug 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
t( nder at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
B I'rllng cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
^u'ain equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the U uited 
Xingdom. 

(xUi) The Import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards tihe fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding <n securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation \\hich will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good nt 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise In 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

(XV) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Beport. — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee In India, or substi- 
tuting anoUier coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bomoay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses : — 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(e) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 166 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
fulUegal tender. 
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{e) As long as the price ol silver in Kew York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

ig) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(*) Be verse ** drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 329-32d. The proceeds of “Beverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be util ised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 43-82d . per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
111 the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
therupeewere to be maintained, and if tberupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
iK'vv ratio should be one at which theCovernment 
( ould reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Bepori* was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
WHS taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary ofiicial action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this j 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, j 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to | 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 1 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent ' 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, ' 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- , 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. . 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Beverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor 111 the situation . Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Beverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise.— The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
arising exchangestimulatesimports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when tbi* official notification of the bwo 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export tradi* 
was w'eak. The great consuming markets oi 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Euroi)e, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the moans of commanding credit 
The only Indian staples which were in demami 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat 
On the other hand, the Import trade was strong- 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currenc> 
Committee the'^e difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place 
Afterwards other fon e‘' inhu voned which ae( cn 
tiiatod the difficulties of the situation. TIut- 
was a ‘‘Cvere commercial crisis m Japan and thi- 
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< becked the export of Indlau cotton. Japan is 
the largest buy^r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re>sell in the Indian markets, the trade was I 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
>?reat rate. Even before the 1920 crop came ; 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were , 
double those in the corresponding period of the i 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in | 
the buying power of the Continent which were i 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 1 
throughout the year ttiere was a heavy balance i 
or trade against India, which made the stabilisa- ' 
non of exchange at the high ratio attempted a , 
liopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure — Covernraent strug- i 
^led long against these conditions m the des- ' 
peratc hoije that a revival of the export trade ' 
would come to their assistance, but they were , 
iiirther handicapped by the variations of the ; 
flterhng-dollar exchange, which at one time took | 
the rate for Beverae Councils to two shillings 
npeucc halipenny. They sold two millions of ' 
Reverse Councils a week, then flve millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stiimilat- 
irig the import trade at a time when the precise 
( o.iverse was demanded, their action created an 
,irtillcial movement tor the transfer of capital 
irom India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated lu India since 191*1 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between thelleverse Council rate 
ind the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, indirced gigantic speculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
I psources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and i 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits Considerable groups of speculator': ' 
pooled their resources and followed the same j 
( ourse. In this way the weekly biddings foi ' 
tlie million of Reverse Councils varied from a ■ 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely | 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- , 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty , 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment ' 
made, flve thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- ; 

« ils and the large profits thereon came under the ’ 

( II tire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
-peculators Various expedients w’ere tried to ’ 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
< ffect. 

Sterling for Gold. — The first definite break 
trom the recommendations of the Currency Com- , 
iinttee came at the end of June, when the Goverri- 
tiicnt announced thatinstoad of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
•stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
^ap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
' ouncils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
'olved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
‘^change to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
^hilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds, 
hut this had little practical effect. The biddings 
h>r Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
■cale, and the market rate for exchange was 

I ways t wopence or three pence below th e Re verse 
' ouncil rate. Tins practice cuntinued until the 

id of September, when it wag officially declared 
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that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a mor:^ 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government liad certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of tlie import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of tills intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there- 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue Under the old law the invest- 
I ed proportion of the Note issue was lixed bv 
; statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or bv Ordinance, An Act was passed 
fixing the raetaihe portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty p jr cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs 2o crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve mouths’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Pajier Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
(ommercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results — It remains to sum up the lesult'. 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say tliat 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises litile 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse inlliiencc Here 
wo have the kev to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it nas 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange bv the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
i weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
1 deliveryof long deferred orders was strong. The 
I very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
, mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
I mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
! the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
1 to iiii])orts. rnexpccted forces, such as the 
I financial Cl 1 sis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
I on the ('ontlnent, and the movement tor the- 
' tiansiei of capital from India to Fhigland at the 
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artifloially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
It had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were Incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £56 
millions of Jleverse Councils before abandoning 


then effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Rs 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretarj 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the,^ forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
' and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
JExchaiige atone, to find Its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fit teen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Pa])er Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency bv the 
powM to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
Iiave led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1025. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that I 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals seleoted were not autho- 
ritative; a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. 

[ theless the Committee arrived in India 
flu November 1925 and took evidence in 
I Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, aud reported on •^nly 
Ist, 1926. 

The mam recommendations of this Comm is 
sion are summarised in the actual leport in the 
'following terms, and they are textually repro- 
I duced in order that they raav be above question* — 

( 1 ) The ordinary medium of circulation 
j should remain the eurreiicy note and the silver 
1 rupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
i of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

(ij) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(aO The Central Banking functions should 
bo entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 

(«r) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(?•) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank 

(rj) Subject to the pa 3 rmeQt of limited 
di^ddends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(rit) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note Issue for a period of (say) 25 years 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative. Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

(rm) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Govorncr-Gencral in Council. A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(lic) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

{x) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale ot gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monctary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(xii) Government should offer on tap ’* 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
111 legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(rni) The paper currency should cease to 
i)e convertible by law into silver com It 
should, however, be tlie duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free Interchaiigeaiillity of the 
different forms of legal tender cuirency. and 
of the Government to supply com to the Bank 
on demand. 

(XIV) One-rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

(ot) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
sliould be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i e , into notes of smaller denomination 
01 silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

[xvO No change should be made m the 
legal tender chaiacter of the silver rupee 
(xtn) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Beserves should be amalgamated, and the 
I)roportion8 and composition of the combined 
lleseive should be fixed by statute. 

(xviu) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold secuiiti(*s 
should form not less than 40 per cent ot the 
Keserve, subject to a possibh* t(*inporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of * Government, on 
payment of a tax. The curiency authoiity 
‘^hould strive to work to a reserve ratio ot .'>0 
to 60 per cent. Tlie gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Reset ve as soon 
•lb possible and to 25 per cent within ten years 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

(XI r) The silver holding in the Reserve 
•'hould be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(xx) The balance of the Reseive should be 
held m self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India secuiities The ‘‘created*' 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

{xxi) A figure of Rs. 50 crores has been 
hxed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility of the rupee circulation Recommenda- 
Uons are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one- fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

(xxin) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the lemittance operations of the 
Government. The Sccrctaiy of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find eonduclve to smooth working. 

(xxtv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made A tiial bluuild be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India 

(xxt) The cash balances of the Governrnenr 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking r(‘seives in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

(xrn) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not latei than 1st January 1U20, 
and the Bank's obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1031 

(xxrti) During the transition period the 
curiency authoiity (t e , the (Ttovernineiit until 
the tiansfer ot Reserve assi'ts and the Bank 
thereatter) should he under sin obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(xriiu) Stabilisation of the ruyiee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of li. Qd. 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill lorms, 
in the English language and the vornacuLir in 
jiarallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxx) Me.isuies should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing oocly 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent. — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the repoit, one of 
tlieir number, Sir Biirshotamdas 'L’tiakordas» 
did so subject to a minute of dissent In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Piirshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Go\ernmcnt of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came w'ere that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold curiency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was m effect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
01 the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Reserve Rank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the Ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate coiu-se was to develop the 
Imperial Rank into a central bank for India. 
'I'he chief point of difTercnce with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpcnci* 
gold At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
A pill 1925 He dechned therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of yirices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate w’hich was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and foiirpence. 
His conclusions w'cre summarised In the fol- 
lowing terms — 

** I look upon the question of the ratio in 
tins Rcpoit as being no less important than the 
(luestlon of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian I’urrency System I am convinced that 
It the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
old, w'hicli 1 have emphasised, is recognised, 
and stej)s taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
•standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of .Jiy convulsions in the future 
will be ns remote as it can leasonably be. Rut 
I ba\c very grave apprehensions that if the 
lecommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at 6rf. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during tlie next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic oiganisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which Is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of w’hich may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day Rut the possibility of 
thcAr occuiring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agricultuie threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries wall have to 
undergo a paiiitiil process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- 
ment which will be mucli to th«ir cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And should Nature have In store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, dining the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is. 6d , the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
auaitttain exchange at this rate may deplete 


the gold resources of the country t(7 an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people In the currency system recommended.” 

A Survey. — The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute ot 
dissent, given above, do not however convev 
an Idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases since 1899. This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers' Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, wdiich 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position The main features thereof arc repro- 
duced below There is here some re-treading 
of the ]>ath laid out in the introductory section 
but this 18 unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appicciated After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked . — 

** What was the standard thus established ’ 
It is generally described in Ijondon as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was nevei 
claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as a ‘ limping standard * The Royal Com- 
mission declares that * in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of steihng exchange * Later 
they show that ‘ the automatic working ot the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
providi'd for in India, and never has been 
The fundamcnt. 1 l basis of such a standard is 
jirovision for the exiiansion and contraction 
of tlie volume of currency . . Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic. * 

** Howev'cr, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the w'ar The cxciiange 
value of the rupee was stable , prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio , Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, mstesid of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the flnance'^ 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,466 Rut It 
bad three great disadvantages : it did not 
inspire public confidence , it pLiced the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it ; and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
ot credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment ‘ wlien allowance has been madt 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, tile fact remains that a large measure 
of dibtiust in the present system Is justified by 
its imperfections ’ 

“ There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the iniluence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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< onvertlbility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts follovred the price of silver. The effect 
(»t this would have been transitory, but for | 
the attempt In 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
roti Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
it a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
■iold jjrices were crashing. It is easy to be 
^\i«se after the event, but if the Government 
!iad followed silver down, as it followed silver 
II]), there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘permanent* ratio 
with no more disturbance than was Inevitable 
under war conditions However, this was not 
(lone I'he vain effort to stabilise the new 
lutio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
ind the tw^o shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
■^telling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good hai vests, it has 
( liinhed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
liood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
p.jt^t twelve months. But it is not always 
icaliscd in London that under these issitudes 
tl)c Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the w'ords of the report, ‘ I'hc stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more siihstantial than a policy of the 
(I’cvernment, and at present that policy can be 
found defined In no notification 01 undertaking 
hy the Government. It has to be implied fiom 
the acts of tlie Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control- ’ 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not theretore the mere stabilisation ot 
tiic rupee, but the establishment ot a standard 1 
winch would command reasoned confidence 
lit India, to link the rupee to that standaid, 
and to provide for its statutory contiol, aiitoma- 
ti( w'orking and stability; to bring the control 
(>i currency and of credit under a single aiitho- 
nty and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system fiom the dominance of the silver 
market In short, it was to establish the lule 
(if law in place of the practice ‘of administrative 
disci etion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency — In the 

'oursc of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate estabhshment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
''laiidard supported by the gold currency w'hich 
alaige body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, hut it is 
l.iiown to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Mr Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
tbe greatest value. 

The essential features of this Scheme were 
riie undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
I'overnment to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz bars ; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation; 
('fter a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 

' Iso tentatively fix mi at five years, make the 
'liver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 

>mall fixed amount The scheme involved the 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or (587 
million fine ounocs, in ten years ; the acquisition 
in ail of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. Thi- 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of lupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a croie to 
1*12 crore. 

' This scheme Is subjected by the Commission 
] to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
1 grounds which are convincing The main 
I grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
1 of the amount and time of the gold demand 
I are uncertain, and the absorption by India ot 
I this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
, normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 

' would powerfully icact on the supplies ot credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices tliioughout 
' the world. The reaction on the silvci market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and reahsa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
, be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards ot the peojile of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a large business Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the requiied credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Bs 3 crores a year. 

' The evidence of the highest financial authon- 
' ties in I^ndon and New York established beyond 
[ doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
i to precipitate any curiency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirabk* that reform might be in 
Itself Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the Hinds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to pro\ide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
siKer markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate' evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced tliem. 

A Gold Bullion Standard — The currency 
system recommended hy the Commission is a. 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obhgation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with relerenec to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required The essence ot this proposal 
is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be set ured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever ” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully Influenced by two 
factoib — the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

Tills reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard , its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country's real needs. 
True, it will not give It the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it Involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. Ko-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett's scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard Imposes on the 
currency aiithority in India ; Indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke It. ** The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard : and we 
liave satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces In the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat- 

The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token ciurency are two- 
fold — the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April 
80, 1D26 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows • — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 

Rs, CrorcB. 


Silver coin 77*0 

Silver buUion 7*7 

Gold coin and bulUon . . . 22*3 

Rupee securities 57*1 

Sterling securities 21*0 


185*1 

(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
cecurities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee.) 


Commission. 


The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at present 
to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and in British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities 

In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currenc\ 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from th(‘ 
profits on coining, Is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first lint' 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, os soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserv<‘ 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that th(‘ 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon's 
Government not to invest the official acceptanci 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — ^The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupei* 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corre- 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabllbed at one shilling and fourpence ; 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced In Sir Dadlba Daial’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be. 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sur Dadlba went on to suggest that the (Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in stiver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupe^ 
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it the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned In Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
und threepence sterling and one shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the intluence of a succession 
of abundant harvests; it recovered. In 1923, 
ir was one shilling and fourpence sterling ; j 
in Ocober, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 1 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the | 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
lain atteinpt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Piirshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that ** the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the Issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session. 

T cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.” 

It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, oliscuring the great I 
merit of the Commission's basic recoinmenda- 1 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
jKisition and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the ** convic- 
tion, which has been formed and ciunulatively 
niiiforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
Hhilhng and sixpence, prices m India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the woild at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
IS most desirable in the Interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.” Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
ligures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
torce that the adjustments are far from complete, 
<»nd cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
' be unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
' ontentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
’.itio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result. But It is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 
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Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house , 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an iminedi- 
j ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
jwith a consequent reduction of leal wages by 
1 that proportion ; there would be convulsive 
j disturbance of the foreign trade , tiiere would be 
i violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
I effect of the lower rate on the ft nances of the 
1 Government of India, because this is an infliience 
I which has been over-valued in the past ; it is 
I infinitesimal m comparison with the industrial 
and commercial inteicsts involved No one 
j who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
I market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
I contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
I feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with staiiilisation at one and six ; 

I the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
I price to be paid for the neglect to ro-estal)hsh 
! the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue — Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns On the outbreak of hostihties these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currtMicy of 
India 18 a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note conveitible into rupees Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this oblig.*itiou has Imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the 1 amine of 1899-1900 . it compelled 
heavy pin chases of silver which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market . and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem. as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
j of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
1 convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
{ of the present fineness is only possible so long 
j as silver does not rise above 48<i an ounce. The 
I removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
I mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
j rency leform which must be taken sooner or 
I later. “No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so- 
favourable at the present when, bv making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes, a more solid right of convertibility 
U attached to them than they have ever 
had slBce silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.” Both proposition can be 
accepted in their entirety. 

The rise in the volume of the paper curiency 
I is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
I financial history. It developed from no change 
j in the status of the note itself ; it was always cou- 
' vertible on demand ; but from increased faclli- 
! ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
1 the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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Ttomlnation and steadily progressing as expert* 
cnce was gained. \Vc can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in tlieir practical converti- 
bility, “and this confidence has been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency olHces as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.** There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required. 

The Commission tlierefore propose that whilst 
Mie legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Centra! Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-iupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
!(‘gal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option ; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for cii dilation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
^olume of which is estimated at approximately 
Rs 400 crores There are Rs. 85 crores of silver 
coin and biiliion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be ill the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply lupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
•many years is e. eeptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers* Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence There was, particularly 1 
In Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- [ 
Ushment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should ; 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central ' 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- ; 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League. ' 


with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to flx the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November IRth the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect: — 

**After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India In Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.'* 

The new Ratio — So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable Interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
1 agricultural industries could bear without 
> prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
, effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty -one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would self 
gold or. at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rat* 
of one shilling flvepence forty-nine sixty-fourtts 
was notified as Government's selling rate foi 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depression in the 
last few years made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain th<‘ 
statutory ratio but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1 931 , and the rupee was linked to 
sterling By the end of the year exports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December 30 the T.T 
rate had risen to 1/6 compared with l/Sjj 
on September 18. 

The characters of the Reserves which arc 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are shown below 
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f Section 20 of the In (linn Paiier Currency Act, 1923 
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DetailH of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the SUt March 1935. 


In Enp^land — 

Estimated value on the 3lst March 1934 of the sterling securities of the nominal £ 

value of £ 3f», 480,000 (as per details helow) . . . . . . . 37,845,520 

Gold . ... . 2,152,334 


Cash at the Bank of England 


2,137 


TOTAL . . 40,000,000 


Details of Investments — Face value 

£ 

British Treasury Bills ... . 11,030,000 

Treasury 2 per cent. Bonds, 1935 38 0,050,000 

Treasury 2^ per cent. Bonds, 1937 . 3,050,000 

Treasury per cent Conversion Bonds, 1040-44 6 , 150 , 00 (» 

Treasury 5 per cent, (’onversion Bonds, 1044-64 1 , 000,000 

Treasury 4J per cent. C^ouveislon Bonds, 1944-40 , 5,000, ooo 


Total 30,48o,ooo 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


The following Act of the Indian Legislature i 
received the assent of the Governor- General on ! 
March 6, 1034, and is known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 . — 


Whereas It is expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to r(*gulato the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
seeuring monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 

And whereat in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

But whereat it is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be ' 
considered when the international monetary 1 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable j 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures. 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor- General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital — (1) The original share capita 
of the Bank shall be five erores of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of share"- 

1 aliall be made in eac.h of the areas served bv 
I those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 

I and shares shall be transferable from one 
register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis- 
tered a® such m any area in which he is ordinanlv 
resident or has lus principal place of buslnes-^ 
m India, but no person shall be registered as a 
shareholder in more than one register ; and no 
person who is not — 

(а) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a Statt 
in India, or 

(б) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India and domicfled in the United Kingdom 

! or in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
I government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 

I or 

I (c) a company registered under the Indian 
1 Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
I under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 . 
I or any other law for the time being in force la 
British India relating to co-operative societic^ 
1 or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or coin- 
; pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parli.i- 
I ment or any law for the time being in forf< 

I in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions thi 
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government of which does not discriminate In 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 

shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

(4) The Governor- General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (6) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely : — 

(a) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees, 

(b) to the Calcutta register — one hundred 
and forty-five lakhs of rupees, 

(c) to the Delhi jogister — one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. 

(d) to the Madras register — seventy lakhs 
of rupees. 

(e) to the Rangoon register — thirty lakhs of 
rupees 

Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
icgister for which applications are received is 
less than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty- five lakhs of rupees from that register 
m two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one /elected member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respective Houses shall , 
be associated w'lth the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares. 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, the Central Board shall, in the first instance, 
allot five shares to each qualified apphcant 
who has applied for five or more shares , and, 
d the number of such applicants is greater 
fban one- fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shah be 
allotted. 

(7) If the number of such applicants is less 
ilian one- fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
reinaining sliares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
half of such remaining shares to those apph- 
» ants who have applied for less than five shares, 
‘'ud thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
a.id eqmtable, having regard to the desirability 
"t distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 


(8) Notwithstanding an^'thing contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have been mot in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor General In Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director. 

Increase end redaction of ehare capital 

— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction o 
the Governor General in Council and with the 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in General meeting, 

(2) The additional shares so created shall bo 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share cajiital. 

(3) Such additional sliares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fix^ by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Govenior General in 
Council. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
[ and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place In India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewdiere. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 
may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Rank in general 
meeting. 
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(1) The Central Board shall consi*.t of the 
lollowiiig Directors, namely — 

(cf) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
or be appointed bv the Governor General in 
Connell alter consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made liy the Boaid in that behalf 

{b) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council 

(c) eight Direetois to be elected on behalf 
ot the sliaielioldeis on tlie various icgistci>, 
in the maiinei piovided in section 1) and in tlie 
following miinl)cis, namely 

(1) for the Bombay register— two Diiectors , 
(ti) tor tlie Calcutta legistei — two Direc- 

tois 

(tn) for the Delhi register — two Directors, 
(M’i tor tlie Madras register- one Diiector 
(r) for the llangoon legistci — one Diiertor, 
and 

(tf) one gov’ernment oiricial to be nominated 
bv the Governor Geneial m Count il 

( 2) The Gov ernor and Deputy Gov'ernors shall 
devote their w'hole time to the aftairs of the 
Bank, and shall reccuc* siuh salaries and allovv- 
aiices as may be determined bv the (Central 
Board, with the ajiprovai of the Governor 
General in Couiieil 

(3) A Dejnity Governor and the 1 lireelor nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) may 
attend anv meeting of tlie Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not b<* 
entitled to vote 

Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote tor him 

(4) The G(iV ernor and a Deinity Governor shall 
hold olhc e lor bU( h term not ex< eidmg live 'sears 
!>s the (»ov ernor General m Couueil mav fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
10 aitiiointiiicnt 


Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of aerieultural 
interests and the interests ot eo-operative banks 

(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, tor a 
period ot not less than six months ending with 
the date ot the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
legistered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote lor each five shares, but subiect 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may he exer< isecl by proxy appointed on each 
occasion lor that purpose, such jiroxy being 
himsdf a shareholder entitled to vote* at the 
eleition and not being an employee of the 
Bank 

(3) The members of a Local Board shall bold 
oftice unll they vacate it under sub-seition (b) 
and, subject to the nrovisioiis ot section 10, 
shall be eligible tor re-election or re-nommation 
as the case may be. 

(4 ) At any time vv ithin three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an tlection to be h(‘ld of members 
of the Local Board eoneerned, and shall S])ecity 
a date Irom which the registration of transter 
from and to the* register sliall be suspended until 
the election has taken jilace 

(5) On the i»sue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notice of the date ol the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholdcTS holding 
live Ol more shares, iMth tlie dates on which 
then shares were registered, and wuth thc'ii 
legistcued addresses, and such list shall 1 m 
av'ailuble for purchase not less than tliiec weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 


A Diiector nominated under clause (0) or 
elected under clause (e) of suh-seetiori (1) shall 
hold office foi live >eai.s, or thereafter until 
his huc'cessor, sliall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provisions of 
seetiou 10, shall be eligible for re-nominatioii 
or re-elcctioii 

A Director noimuated under clause (cf) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold otlice during the 
fileasure of the Governor General in Council- 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be (fuestioned on the ground iiierclv of the 
existence ot any vaennev in, or any dcfc'ct in the 
( OTistitution of, the Board. 

Local Board* -"(1) Local Board shall be 
constituted tor each of the five aieas specified 
In the First Schedule, and shall consist of 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 

(b) not more than throe members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the share- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time 


(6) The names of the per'^on^c elected shall 1m 
notified to the Central Board whic h shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nonimations pei- 
mittecl bv clause (h) ot sub-seetioii (1) it mav 
then cleeide to make, and shall fix the date on 
whic-h the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate ottic*e, and the meomin/ 
members shall be deemed to have assumed olhc e 
on that date. 

(7) Theelecteil members of a I.oeal Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have becui electcal, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the ease may he, to be Direct oi-' 
representing to the shareholders on the legi-^- 
ter for the area for which the Board is consti- 
tuted. 

(8) A Local Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be generally cn 
specifically referred to it and shall pertorm sue It 
duties as the Board may, by regulations 
delegate to it 

(1) No person may be a Director or a membei 
of a Local Board who — 

(a) is a salaried government ofiflcial or •> 
salaried official of a State in India, or 
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{b) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an insolvent, or has suspended parent or 
has compounded with his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

(d) IS an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(e) is a director of any bank, other than a 
hank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
^ot, 1912, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operative 
societies. 

(2) No two persons who are partners of the 
same mercantile firm, or are directors of the same 
jirivate company, or one of whom Is the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
ui the same Local Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in clause (cr), clause (d) or clause 
(p) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Governor General in Council may 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
(Jovernor or any nominated or elected Director 

Provided that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (b) or clause (c) of 
^uh-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
( xcrcised only on a resolution passed by the 
('(‘ntral Board in that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not loss than nine Directors. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (6) or clause (c)of sub-section (1) of -ection 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
nut registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares ot the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of tiiat value, and 
.iriv such Director shall cease to hold office if 
w itliout leave from the Governor General in 
(’ouncil he absents himself from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Governor General in Council shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Jtoard shall remove from office any member of a 
Local lioard, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of the disqualifications specified 
in sub-section (1) or sub-scction (2) of section 10 

(4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
’'•moved or ceasing to hold office under the 
t"regoing sub-sections shall not be eligible for 
1' -appointment either as Director or as member 
"1 a Local Board until the expiry of tlie term 
i "f which his appointment was made. 

The appointment, nomination or election 
*1' Director or member of a Local Board of any 
!•' i^'Cn who 18 a member of the Indian Legisla- 
^"le or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
n’llt^ss, Within two months of the date of his 
- f'l'ointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
^ ' •'Uch member, and, if any Director or member 
'■> a Local Board is elect^ or nominated as a 
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member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as the case may be. 

(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor General in Council, and a member of a 
l-iocal Board may resign his office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 

fl) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor 
General In Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director Is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
tlian by the occurrence of a vacancy in the oflfice 
of a Director elected by the Local Board, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified iierson recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board. 

(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
office of a Director other than tiie vacancies 
provided fur in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
vided in section 9 for the election of Directors. 

Provided that before such election is made the 
resulting vacanev, if auv, in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided m section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board. 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub-section (4), 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the 
term ot his predecessor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in 
each 3 - ear and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require the Go- 
vernor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly. 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote 
for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 
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Gramral Meetings. — (1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time : 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general- 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors’ report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding live or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himselt a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The foUowing provisions shall apply to 
the flrst constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in a(;cordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances es he may determine. 

(3) The flrst eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive wriod of 
twelve months alter the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalll be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Bangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, m 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 


1 with the provisions of section 9, and the mem. 

I bers of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
t to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of section 
0, but shall not exercise any right under sub- 
section (7) of that section. 

Bunnats. — The Bank shall be authorized 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the Governor General in Coimcil, Local (Jovern- 
ments. States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons , 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such })urchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

ft) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of excliange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable m India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
be specified m this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation of tiie 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redi'.- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterhng in amounts of not lehs 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees , 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (including treasury bilN) 
drawn in or on any place in the United 

dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no siuli 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; and 

(c) the keeping of balances with banks m 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advance-, 
rexMiyable on demand or on the expiry 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, again^'t 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other that' 
immovable property) in which a trustee i 
authorized to invest trust money by any A* 1 
of Parhament or by any law for the time ben , 
in force in British India ; 
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(b) ptold or silver or documents of title to 
the same ; 

(c) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purptiae of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance , 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
nt its own oflices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase, 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified 111 this behalf by the 
Governor General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board . 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority | 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 

Provided further that the amount of such j 
securities held at any time m the Banking I 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(a) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and 
tliree-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department m respect of deposits; 

(b) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Reserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Reserve Fund and one-fifth of the habihties 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities , 


(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
m any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims ; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely . — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
comimny , 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares , 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewheic ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold com and 
bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of, a bank 
which IS the principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the time being in 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by swdi banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank m the shares of any such 
international bank 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed 

I Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
I under this clause from any person in India 
[other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the time being in force in that 
country . 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons m India shall 
j not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act , and 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any hmitation contained La sub- 
clauses (a) and (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (5) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17. — 
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of a schf»duled bank or a provincial co-operative 
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(2) purcliasc or sell sterling in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh ot 
rupees ; or 


Provided that nothing in this sub-sectum 
shall prevent the (roveruor General in CouikiI 
or any Local Government from carrying (ni 
money transactions at places where the Jiank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governoi 
General in Council and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 


(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed peiiods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
ot security specified m clause (4) of that section ; 

Provided that a committee of the Board or tlie 
Governor shall not, save in cases of sprcial 
urgency, aiitliorlzed action under tliis section 
without prior consultation with tlie Central 
lioard and that in all cases action so authoiized 
shall be reported to the members ot the Central 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Butineti — Save as otherwise 
provided m sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage in trade or otlierwisc have a 
direct interest in any commercial, mduHtrial 
or other undertaking, except sncli mteiest as it 
may in any way acquire in the couise of tlie 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; I'lovided that 
all siicli interests shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment , 

(2) purchase Its own snares or tlie shares to 
any otlicr bank or of any coin pan v, oi grant 
loans upon the socunty ot any such shares , 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
wise on the security of, immovable ]>ropertv 
or liocumonts of title relating thereto), oi become 
the owner of immovable propertv, cxcejit so 
far as is necessary for its own business pie- 
mises and residences for its officers and servants , 

(4) make loans or advances , 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
tlian on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts 

Central Banking Functions i 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for a(!(!ount of the Secretary of State in Council 
and the (i^overnor General in Council and such 
liocal Governments as may have the custotly 
and management of their own proMiicial le- 
venues and such States m India as may be 
approved of and not! fled by the Governoi 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of their aeeounts rcspeetively, and 
to carry out their exchsuige, remittance and 
other hanking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

(1) The Governor General In Coimcll and 
such Ijocal Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own iirovincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with ail their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking 


(2) 1'he Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to m tills section 
tlie Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which tlie Governor General in Council or an\ 
Local Government is a paity shall be laid, as 
soon as niav be aftei it is made, before the 
Ontral Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes — (1) The Bank siiall have the 
sole Tight to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a jieriod which shall be fixed bv the 
Governor Geneial in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the (Vutial Board, issue currency note- 
of the Govcinment of India supplied to it b\ 
tiio Governor Gcneial in Council, and the jiro- 
visions of this Aft aiiplicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, api>l\ 
to all cuirency notes of the Government ot 
India issued cither iiy the Governor General in 
(Jouneil or by the Bank In like manner as if 
I such currency nfites were liaiik notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordinglv. 

(2) On and from the date on which thi^ 
Cluipter comps into force tlie Governor Geneial 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes 

Inue Department — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted bv the Bank in an 
I-^suo Department w'hicli shall be separated amt 
kept wiiolly distinct fioiu the Banking Depait- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the lialiilities of the Issue Departuieiit as heic- 
inafter defined m section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issin 
bank notes to the Banking Dejiartment or ti> 
anv otlier person except m exeliange for othi i 
bank notes or for sik h com, Inilhon or securitu'-^ 
as aie jicrmitted by this Act to form part of the 
Reseive 

Bank notes sliall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupee'', 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, oix 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unlc'" 
otherwise directed bv the Governor General 
in (kiuncil on the recommendation of the Centra' 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank note- 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gov'ci 
nor General in Council after consideration of th' 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
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(1) Subject to the pro^aions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor Generali 
m Council, 

(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any senes of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor Geneial in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note . 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Council 
prescribe the ciicumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
'luch currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1 899, m respect of bank notes issued by it. 

(1) If in the opinion of the Governor General 
III Council the Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations iiniKised on it by or under this 
Act, he may, bv notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
‘'cded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the aft airs of the Bank 
‘'hall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General m Council may deterpiine, and such 
.money may exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
t>y the Central Board under tliis Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
.iction and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board, 

No person in British India other than the 
hank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
tlie Governor General in Council shall draw, 
.ucept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hiindi, promissory note or engagement for the 
ment of money payable to bearer on demand 
t'r borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
hearer on demand of any such person : 

^ Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
uundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person’s account with 
a banker, shroff or agent. 


(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
be instituted except on complaint made by the 
Bank. 

Assets of the Issue Department* 

fl) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bulhon, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two- fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less thai. 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee com, Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
l^nk under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (6) of 
danse (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 \ 

Provided that the amount held In Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8 47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining, 

(." 1 ) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen -twentieths 
shall be held m British India, and all gold com 
and gold bullion held as assets sliall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which 18 m any other bank 01 in any mint 01 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securities which may be held as jiart of 
the assets shall be secuiities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Hingdom, namely — 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the iBank of England , 

(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days , 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 
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Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes Into 
force, ahy of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

Liabilidet of the Issue Department — (1 ) The 

liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the Ist day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section ( 2 ) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be , but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the ease of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council. 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liabilitv 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee com and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as Is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion a id sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees ’ 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held b> the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee com 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 

£ rescribed under sub-section (1) of section 63, 

1 greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities : 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets doss not at that time 


exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shaD 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
m which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or one-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee com up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank mav, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative * 

Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount siiecifled in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General m 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum "pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being m force, with an addition of 
one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 

Provide4 that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent, per 
annum. 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation anv 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section ; and the Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the pui poses of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor General in Council under that 
section. 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand m exchange for bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currenev 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upward^ 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lowc 
value or other coins which are legal tender und( ^ 
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the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation ; and the Gk>vemor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 

OblifatSon to soil ttorling. — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon and pays the pur> 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five i)ence and forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee . 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obligation to buy sterling. — The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds: 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made. 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks — (1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Explanation . — For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General In Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing — 

(а) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(б) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

the close of business on each Friday or 
jf Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
nstruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
' u « preceding working day *, and such return 
-hall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which It relates: 


Provided that where the Bank Is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section is impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
TOsition of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month. 

(3) If at the close of business on any day 

1 before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Ikink at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any scheduled bank falling to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues. 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon aimlication 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases. 

(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of banking in British India and 
which — 

(а) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

(б) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whoso paid-up 
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capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be ^ 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, 
and If it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

Agreemmit with the Imperial Bank — 

(1) The Bank shall enter Into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shaU be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years’ notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule. 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfill the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit, 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to In sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 


General Previsions. 

The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Besorve Fund. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Council may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 


to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Council : 

Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay Income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gams : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 

(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be “Interest on Securities.” 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which It is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting The auditors may 
be .shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-election on quitting office. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the fir^t 
annual general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
elections : 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be flU^ by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall bo hi^ 
duty to examine the same, together with tiie 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto , 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books 
accounts and other documents of the Bank 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor Genera* 
in Council if appointed by him, employ account 
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ants or other persons to assist him in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
sh^eholders or to the Governor General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing ali necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in case they have called for any explana- 
tion cr Information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory. Any such report made to the 
sliareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Returns. — (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
m the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 
as the Governor General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe 
'Phe Governor General in Council shall cause 
tliese accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on whi(5h the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
Geneial in ('ouncil a copy of the annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
<Jovernor General in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be pubhshed in the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to tiie Governor 
General in Council a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department. — The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(a) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions. 

{h) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank In connection with agricultural credit 
iind its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the busmess of agricultural credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 


force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely : — 

(а) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 

(б) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor 
General in Council. 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner. 

(2) If It appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which aie registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such de(!laration within the specified time, the 
Local Jioaid may make an entry against his 
name m the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered in lus name on that 
register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of givihg false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code. 

(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
I to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, imphcd or 
constructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
maimer as he may direct. 
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(2) In ancli event the ILeBerve Fund and sur - 1 (i) the formation of Committees of the 

)lua assets, If any, of the Bank shall be divided Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
oetween the Governor General in Council and functions of the Central Board to such Com- 


the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent, and twenty-five per cent, res- 
pectively : 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent, for each 
year after tiie commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely . — 

(а) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(б) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections; 

(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of siiareholders , 

(<i) the manner m which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised , 

(c) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons , 

(/) the manner in which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof , 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions , 

(A) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank ; 


mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 

(j) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank; 

(X:) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

{1) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and m which the accounts shall be maintained ; 

(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank , 

ip) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks ; 

(?) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and hmitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 

(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
I payment. 

I In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 

II the following section shall be substituted, 
namely . — 

“ 11, Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Boyal Mint in England or at any mint estabhshed 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty's Boyal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Beserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies m India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8 47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee.” 

The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927, are hereby 
repealed. 

In Sub-section, (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word '‘Boyal” 
the words “Beserve Bank” shall be inserted. 


The Beserve Bank began work with the opening of the financial year 1936-36. 
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Trade. 


India is pre-eminently an agrlcnltural coun* i 
try, and that fact dominates the course of Its 
trade The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt | 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from I 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
Ct'ut. of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing cliaracter have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. AU over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 


tries are very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a lew areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa; the mills And their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South Anieruja. I'he sugar 
luanufactiiring industry lias grown by leaps 
and bounds in rei'cnt years Therefore, 

whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I.-GENERAL. 


Agricultural CondiHons in India — The 

monsoon of 1934 appeared somewhat later than 
usual, but it gave, on the whole, fairly well-j 
distributed rains. 'J’here weie no prolonged 
breaks and the rainfall during the monsoon 
TX'riod was within 10 per cent of the normal, 
except in Rajputana, Central India, and the 
Central Provinces, where it proved excxjssive 
and in Mysore and Madras where it was defective 
During the retreating period of the monsoon the 
I amfall was in excess of the normal in Assam 
•uid Bengal, normal in Burma, Mysore and the 
Bombay Presidency, excluding Siiid elsewhere 
It was defective, particularly m the United 
i*ro Vinces Taking the year as a whole, the 
rdinfall was generally within 20 per cent, of the 
normal 

From the agricultural point of view, the 
ason cannot, on the whole, be considered to have 
oten very favourable. Compared with the 


preceding season, the total outturn of rice de- 
creased by 3 per (jcnt , Burma, where the pre- 
vious season was a very favourable one, recording 
a fall of 1 2 i)er cent Prosjiects of a very good 
sugar cane crop were marred to some extent by 
the cold spell and frost in January The outturn 
! of jute increased by 6 pt-r cent as compared with 
the preceding season, but the yiehi of cotton 
decreased by 5 per cent., the crop being damaged 
by excessive rain and frost in some ol the im- 
portant growing tracts. Unfavourable seasonal 
conditions also affected the yield of groundnut, 
sesamum and castor seed crops. The wheat 
crop of 1933-34, which was mostly moved during 
the year under review, was about the same as 
in the previous season, but the outturn of rape 
and mustard, and linseed (winter oilseeds) 
recorded during 1933-34 declines of 10 per cent, 
and 7 per cent respectively due large y to un- 
favourable weather conditions. 
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Volume of Trade. — In the following table the 
valuee of the imports and exports of merchandise 
have been compiled on the ^sis of the declared 
values in 1913-14 to afford some indication of 


the changes in the volume of trade. These 
statistics are necessarily approximate but they 
are sufficiently accurate to afford a fair measure 
of the course of trade. 


(In crores of Rupees) 







1929-30 

1930 -31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

eo 

o» 

Imports . . 

183 

156 

181 

190 

1 

189 

157 1 

143 

162 

146 

172 

Exports ! 

244 

228 

248 

260 

263 

235 

200 

176 

209 

216 

Total Trade in 
mercha n d i s e 
excluding 
re-exports 

427 

384 

429 

450 

452 

392 

343 

338 

! 

355 

388 


The table shows that there was a marked 
improvement during the year under review in 
the volume of both exports and imiiorts, the 
recovery in the case of impoits being larger than 
in the case of exports. 

Prices in India — The wholesale price level in 
India did not show any marked appreciation in the 
year under review, though the steady tone noticed 
in the latter half of 1 933-34 was fully maintained 
The Calcutta wholesale price index number (July 
19 =100) stood at 143 in September, 3929 

In September, 1931, when Britain went off the 

f old of standard, the index number stood at 91 
he rupee, which was linked to sterling reacted 
to the immediate tjonseqtienciis of sterling’s 
departure from gold, and the price level im- 
proved to 98 in December of the >car. This 
advantage was not maintained in 1932 which saw 
a steady decline to lower levels, the index number 
falling to 88 in December, 1932 The early 
months of 1933 sa\/ further weakness, but there- 
after the price level steadied itself, and in 
December, 3933, the index number stood at 89. 
January saw an improvement by one point 
which was lost in the succeeding montli, while 
ill March there was a further fall to 88. During 
1934-35 the price level generally fluctuated with- 
in a margin of two points from this level, the 
changes lieing more often in the upward direction; 
January, 1935, was however an exceptionai 
month and saw a sharp rise by six points from 
88 in the preceding month This advance was 
only temporary and was due to a speculative 
rise in the price of cereals and oilseeds. In 
March, 1935, the index number stood at 87 

Imports. — ^The total value of the imports of fore- 
ign merchandise into British India during 1924-35 
amounted to Ks. 132 crores, and that of exports, 
including re-exports, to Rs 165 crores. Compared 
with the preceding year, there was an improve- 
ment of Ils. 17 crores or 15 per cent, in the case 
of imports and of Ks 5 crores, or 3 per cent , 
in the case of exports, including re-exports. Of 
the principal items in the import trade 
which showed deflnJte progress in 1934-35, 
cotton and cotton goods, which advanced by 
Ks. 5,74 lakhs, deserve mention first. Kaw 


cotton and cotton waste together accounted 
for an increase of Rs 1,72 lakhs, while cotton 
manufactures improved by Rs 4,02 lakhs 
Imports of metals and ores improved by Rs. 1,88 
lakhs, iron and steel being responsible for an 
ineiease of Rs 85 lakhs, copper, wrought, for 
Rs. 52 lakhs, brass for Rs. 30 lakhs, and tin, 
unwrought, for Rs. 3 5 lakhs Imports of vehicles 
improved by Rs 3,83 lakhs The number of 
motor cars imported rose from 9,759 to 14,434 
and the value of the imports from Rs. 1,77 to 
Rs 2,59 lakhs The number of motor omnibuses 
imported rose from 5,496 to 9,973, with an in- 
' crease in value from Rs. 66 to Rs 1,21 lakhs 
The value of grain, pulse, and flour imported 
in the year under review showed a marked in- 
cjrease of Rs 1,82 lakhs (from Rs. 84 to Rs. 2,66 
lakhs). This was principally due to the larger 
imi>orts of rice, both husked and unhusked 
Imix>rts of wool, raw and manufactures, were 
responsible for an increase of Rs 1,31 lakhs 
Exports. — On the export side, the principal in- 
crease was under raw cotton (-fRst7,91 lakhs). 
Coraxiared with the preceding year, exports rose in 
quantity from 2.729 to 3,446 thousand bales, and 
in value from Rs 26,59 to Rs 34,50 lakhs Export 
of lac improved by Rs 84 lakhs Other noticeable 
increases were under gunny bags (+R8 53 laklis 
wolfiam ore (+Rb. 43 lakhs), raw rubber 
(-fRs. 34 lakhs), oil cakes (-}-Rs 32 lakhs), teak 
wood ( + Rs. 29 lakhs), fodder, bran, etc 
(fRs 31 lakhs), tea (-fRs 29 lakhs), manganese 
ore ( -fits 29 lakhs) and mica (-fRs 24 lakhs). 
Exports of raw ]ute improved slightly in quantlt^ , 
but the value realised was a little less than m 
the preceding year There were also decrejises 
in the case of a number of other articles. Seeds 
showed a decline of Rs 3,12 lakhs, linseed, 
groundnut and rapeseed lieing responsible foi 
1,58, Rs. 70 and Rs. 39 lakhs respect! veh 
Raw skin fell in values by Rs. 1,21 lakhs, and 
raw wool by Rs. 71 lakhs. Exports of opium on 
private account recorded a fall of Rs. 66 lakli*' 
Other decreases were under hides, tanned or 
dressed ( — Rs 43 lakhs), gunny cloth ( — Rs. 30 
lakhs), paraffin wax ( — ^Rs 37 lakhs), coffe< 

( — Rs. 30 lakhs), rice ( — Rs 20 lakhs) and cotton 
twist and yarn ( — Rs. 19 lakhs). 
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Balanct ni Tfade. — visible balance of 
trade m merchandise and treasure for the year 
1934-35 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Rs 75}^ crores as compared with Rs. 92 crores 
in 1933-34 The transactions m treasure 
on private account resulted in a net export of 
treasure amounting to Rs. 52 J crores, as against 
Rs 574 crores in the preceding year Net exports 1 
of gold amounted to Rs. 52f crores, while silver 
showed a net import of Rs 37 lakhs Net exports 
of currency notes amounted to Rs. 37 lakhs 

Tariff Changes.— The changes in the tariff 
made under the various Acts passed during 
the latter part of 1933 and the earlier part of 
1934 were dealt with in the Review for the year 
1933-34. Since then six Acts have been passed 
introducing various changes in the tariff. It 
was apprehended that with the Imposition of a 
considerable duty on matches there would 
be an abnormal development in the use of 
mechanical lighters with a consequential loss 
of duty and interference with the business of 
the Indian match manufacturing industry 
'Fo counteract this possible danger to the industry 
and Government revenue, the Mechanical 
Lighters (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, was enacted. 
It imposed, with effect from the 19th August, 
1934, a dutv of excise at the rate of Rs. 1-8 on 
every mechanical lighter manufactured in 
Jliitish India and also revised the Customs duty 
on Imported mechanical lighters by adding 
to the existing rate a duty equivalent to the 
new excise duty 

As stated in the last year’s Review, the perio<l 
of operation of the protective duties on certain 
manufactures of iron and steel was extended 
up to the 31 st Octolicr, 1934 Meanwhile, in 
dccowiance with the provisions of the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, as subsequently 
amended, an enquiry as to the extent, if any, 
to which it is necessary to continue protection 
to the industiy and as to the maiiiiei in which 
any protection found necessary should Ik; con- 
ferred was made by the I’ariff Board The 
Iron and Steel Duties Act, 1934, gave effect on 
and from the 1st November, 1934, to tlie pro- 
tective measures recommended by the Board 
As the recommendations of trie Board involved 
a very considerable reduction in the level of 
import duties in certain important cases with a 
resultant reduction in the revenue derived from 
Customs, it was found necessary to impo.se, as 
a revenue measure, with effect from the 1st 
November, 1934, an excise duty of Rs 4 
per ton on the production of steel Ingots in 
British India, and to impose a countervailing 
customs duty equivalent to the excise duty on 
f^t^el ingots This countervailing duty is 
additional to the protective duties recommended 
by the Board and alternative to the ad valorem 
le venue duties on articles in respect of which 
protection had not been proposed 

The schedule of import duties contained in 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, became amorphous 
under the influence of a long succession of 
amending Acts and the numbering of the items 
lost its serial character. The classiflcation 
of articles was also far from scientific, and in 
order to asceitain the amount of the duty 
juiposed on many of the items contained in the 
schedule and the duration of the duty, it was 
necessary to collate the original Tariff Act with 


wstrious other Acts. With a view to consolidate 
as far as possible the provisions of law, which 
had to be sought in a multiplicity of enactments, 
into one measure the Indian Tariff Act 1934, 
was passed The Act though assented to by the 
Governor- General on the 8th September 1934, 
actually came into force on the Ist January, 
1935 It made no change of substance in the 
existing law and was only a consolidating measure. 
The schedule of import duties appended to the 
Act exhibits as far as possible the actual rate 
of duty payable on each article imder the tariff 
law for the time being m force. At the same 
time the items subject to duty have been 
re-arranged upon a scientific plan and for this 
purpose advantage has been taken of the logical 
■ scheme of classification of commodities evolved 
by the Economic Ckiinmittee of the League 
of Nations for general international use by 
countries imposing tariffs on imports 

The protective duties of Rs 2 per cwt. on wheat 
and Rs. 2-8 per cwt on wheat flour expired on 
the 31st March 1935, but the Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Act, 1935, which came into force 
on the 13th April 1935, imposed an import 
duty of Rs 1-8 per cwt. on both wheat and wheat 
flour thus restoring the former equality in the 
levels of the duties on these two commodities. 
This Act also imposed a duty of 12 as. per 
Indian maund of 82if lbs avoirdupois on imported 
broken rice whidi constitutes the major portion 
of the imports of foreign rice into India and is a 
very serious competitor with certain of the 
bett-er grades of rice produced in Madras. The 
duties imposed by this Act aie protective 
measures which a.e to remain in forc.e till the 
31st March 1936 

The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) 
Act, 1935, extended the operation of the Salt 
(Additional Import Duty) Ac*t, 1931, to the 
30th April, 1936 

The Indian Finance Act 1935, which received 
the assent of the Governor- General on the 22nd 
j April, 1935, reduced the import and excise 
I duties on silver bullion and coin to 2 a.s per ox. 
land abolished the exfiort duty on raw skins. 
The reduced rates of import and excise duties 
in respect of silver bullion and coin were, how- 
ever, actually brought into force from the Ist 
March, 1935, in exercise of the powers vested 
in the Governor- General in Council by Section 
23 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 and clause 8 
of the Silver (Excise Duty) Order, 1930. 

The Act further imposed specific duties on 
hardened or hydrogenated fish oil and whale 
oil, sugar candy, and household and laundry 
soap and increased the duties on boots and shoes 
and uppers therefor, silk or artificial silk 
mixtures, and certain kinds of cotton fents. 
The Act came into force on the 20th February, 
1934, but the changes mentioned above became 
effective from the 23rd December, 1933, under 
the provisions of the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Act. 1931. 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 
1934, extended the operation of the temporary 
import duty on wheat and wheat flour up to the 
Slst Marcli, 1935 A Bill was introduced in 
March 1935 to reduce the wheat import duty 
from Rs. 2 to Rs 1-8-0 per cwt. 
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Trade — General. 


The measures of protection afforded to certain 
manufactures of iron and steel by the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, as subsequently 
amended, the Wire and Wire Nail Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff 
(Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, 
1932, were due to expire on the 31st March, 
1934 The question of further protection, if 
any, to be granted to the steel industry was 
referred to the Tariff Board who were also 
asked to re-examine at the same time the mea- 
sures of protection afforded to the industry by 
the Wire and Wire Nail Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act, 1932. As the 
enquiry could not bo completed before April, 
1934, the operation of the three Acts mentioned 
above was extended, with a view to maintaining 
the continuity of tlie protective scheme, for a 
further period up to tiie 31 st October, 1934, by 
the Steel and Wire Industries Protection (Ex- 
tending) Act, 1934. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1934, which wa>- 
passed on the 29th March clianged tiie duty 
payable on cigarettes to 25 per cent ad valorem 
and in addition either Bs 8-2 per 1,000 or Us 3-4 
per lb whichever is higher It also increased 
the duty on unmanufactured tobacco to Bs 3-4 
per lb (standard rate) and Bs 2-12 jier lb 
(colonial prefeience rate), an<l reduced the 
duty on silver to 5 as per oz The Act further 
abolished tiie export duty on raw hides. 

The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- 
tending) Act, li)34, extended tiie operation of 
the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1031, 
to the 30th April, 1935, subject to certain 
modifications which were recommended by the 
Salt Industry Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Textile Protection Act — As a result of the 
denunciation by India of Che Incio- Japanese 
Convention of 1904 in April, 1933, the ques- 
tion of the conclusion of a new commercial 
agreement between India and Japan had 
to be taken up . ’ending the discussion of 
this question tlie operation of the protective 
duties on cotton piece-goods imposed by the 
Cotton Te.xtile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, 
as subsequently amended, which was due to 
expire on 31st October, 1933, was extended up 
to 31st March, 1934, by the Cotton Textile 
Industry Protection (Second Amendment) Act, 
1933 The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act, 1934, further extended by 
one month, up to 30th Ajiril, 1934, the operation 
of tliese duties pending the completion of consi- 
deration by the Indian Legislature of the Indian 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 
1934, which was passed on the 26th April, 1934 
The latter Act gave effect to the conclusions of 
the Tarlflf Board recommending substantive 
protection to the cotton textile industry, modi- 
fied in the light of the denunciation of the Indo- 
Japanese Trade Convention of 1904 and the 
subsequent conclusion of a new trade agreement 
with Japan and of the unofficial agreement 
between representatives of tlie Indian and the 
IJnited Kingdom textile industries It also 
gave effect to the decisions of the Government 
of India on the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board in regard to the claims of the sericultural 
industry to protection. The Act removed starch 


and farina from the free list and made them 
able to a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem The 
duty on artificial silk yam was raised to 25 
per cent, ad valorem with an alternative mini- 
mum specific duty of 3 as per lb. The Act 
further fixed the rate of duty on cotton piece- 
goods, not of British manufacture, at 50 per 
cent ad valorem subject to a minimum specific 
duty of as. per lb in the case of plain greys 
and made the following liable to protective 
duties . — 

Baw silk, silk cocoons, silk waste and noils 
and silk yarn , ciitton twist and yarn and 
cotton sewing or darning thread , fabnes of 
cotton, artificial silk or silk and of such mix- 
tures , fabrics containing gold or silver thread ; 
cotton knitted fabrics and (‘ertaiii kinds of cotton 
braids or cords, and of cotton hosiery 

The rates of duties on the following articles 
were also altered . — 

Bibbons ; socks and stockings made wholly 
or mainly from silk or artificial silk ; fents not 
exceeding 4 yards in length , apparel, hosiery, 
haberdashery, millinery, drapery, hats, caps, 
bonnets and hatters’ ware, and textile manu- 
factures not otherwise specified. 

The Act came into force on the 1st May, 1934, 
and the changes made therein sliall have effect 
up to the 31st March, 1939 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the Ist 
May, 1934. It imposed, with effect from 1st 
April, 1934, on (i) Khandsan sugar and (ii) all 
other sugar, except palmyra sugar, produced in 
a factory in British Indian an excise duty of 
(1) 10 as per cwt and (ii) Bs 1-5 per cwt. 
respectively. 

The Matches (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, 

which also received the assent of the Governor- 
General on 1st May, 1934, imposed, with effect 
from 1st April 1934, on matches made in British 
India and sold in boxes or booklets containing 
on an average not more than eighty an excise 
duty of — 

(t) Bs 1 per gross of boxes or booklets if 
the average number is forty or less, 
(ii) Bs. 1-8 per gross of boxes or booklets 
if the average number is more than 
40 but less than 60, and 
(^^^) Bs 2 per gross of boxes or booklets if 
the average number is more than 60. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the Act 
the rate of excise duty on all other matches was 
fixed at 4 as for every 1,440 matches or fraction 
thereof with effect from 3rd May, 1934 The 
Act also revised the customs duties on imported 
matches in such a manner as to compnse rates 
maintaining the existing measure of protection 
for the Indian industry over and above the 
equivalent of the new excise duty. 

Besides the statutory changes mentioned 
above the period of operation of the additional 
protection accorded to iron or steel galvanised 
sheets, fabricated, and pipes and tubes made 
therefrom has been extended up to the 31st 
October, 1934, under section 3 (4) of the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. Similarly under section 3 
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(5) of the above Act the import duty on the 
non-British cotton piecegoods was reduced, as 
a result of the Indo-Japanese negotiations 
to 50 per cent ad vaiorem with a minimum 
specific duty of 5i as. per lb. in the case of plain 


grey, with effect from the 8th January. 1934. 
As already stated in a previous paragraph, the 
statutory rate of duty on non-British cotton 
piecegoods was also fixed at this level with 
effect from the 1st May, 1934. 


II-IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The foUowing table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported into 
British India • — 


IMPOSTS. 


(In thousands of Bupees. 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Percentage on 
total import 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1934-35. 

Cotton and cotton goods . 

31,64,57 

26,18,81 

34,08,53 

21,30,05 

27,04,55 

20 44 

Machinery and millwork 

14,34,78 

10,92,34 

10,54,24 

12.76,93 

12,63,67 

9.55 

Metals and ores 

15,92,26 

9,77,65 

9,73,49 

9,49,86 

11,37,74 

8 60 

Oils 

10,92,25 

9,72,26 

8,00,01 

6,75,47 

6,97,19 

5 27 

Vehicles 

7,30,53 

4,48,47 

3,81,94 

4,76,83 

6,60,00 

4 99 

Instruments, apparatus and 







appliances 

4,77,47 

3,69,20 

.3,84,77 

4,02,04 

4,72,62 

3 57 

Wool, raw and manufactures 

2,31,11 

1,62,06 

2,96,47 

2,54,93 

3,86,47 

2 92 

Artificial Silk 

3,02,66 

3,44,31 

4,15,85 

2,74,15 

3.:>9,29 

2 72 

Silk, raw and manufactures 

2,99,92 

2,73,56 

4,33,37 

3,58,60 

3,37,09 

2 55 

Dves 

2,59,00 

2,67,65 

2,. 50, 48 

2,46.10 

3,07,51 

2 32 

Hardware 

3,60,28 

2,60,91 

2,99,22 

2,87.83 

3,05,30 

2 31 

Chemicals 

2,61,22 

2,56,97 

2,71,25 

2,70,06 

2,92.39 

2 21 

I’rovisions <fe oilman stores . . 

4,87,79 

3,41,26 

2,92,87 

2, 71, .56 

2,89,06 

2 18 

Paper and pasteboard 

2,86,74 

2,50,24 

2,86,45 

2,63,19 

2,72,82 

2 06 

Grain, pulse and flour 

2,81,63 

1,17,61 

70,98 

83,70 

2,66,45 

2 01 

Liquors 

3,31,76 

2,26,86 

2,25,70 

2,26,98 

2, .35, .56 

1 78 

Sugar . 

10,96,47 

6,16,53 

4,22,87 

2,70,97 

2,10,85 

1.59 

ilubber manufactures 

2,58,24 

2,22,28 

1,98, .35 

1,87,58 

2,05,82 

1 56 

Drugs and medicines 

1,93,94 

1,91,11 

1,85,83 

1,93,42 

1,91,90 

1 45 

Spices . 

2,54,94 

2,08,22 

1,72,. 50 

1,55,67 

1,55,49 

1 18 

Glass and glassware . 

1,64,78 

1,21,97 

1,42,47 

1,22,13 

1,32,56 

1 00 

Prints and vegetables 

Paints & painters’ materials 

1,48,59 

1,34,47 

1,16„57 

1,00,14 

1,29 99 

98 

1,12,09 

87,53 

92,19 

92,19 

96,83 

.73 

Apparel 

1,11,13 

81,76 

84,21 

81,51 

82,42 

62 

Stationery 

81,25 

68,03 

72,.36 

66,22 

68,80 

52 

Haberdashery & millinery 

72,98 

54,29 

67,80 

.54,57 

67,36 

51 

Manures 

67,43 

.36,01 

52,89 

.52,42 

67,06 

.51 

Toilet requisites 

53,87 

47,80 

58,14 

56,61 

64,05 

.48 

Soap . . 

1,11,98 

88,72 

82,63 

78,37 

63,21 

.48 

Tobacco 

1,51,16 

94,34 

99,94 

72,15 

61,82 

47 

Building and engineering 







materials 

1,09,88 

83,78 

77,35 

64,35 

59,90 

45 

Wood and timber 

89,82 

60,69 

51,44 

54,00 

56,79 

.43 

1 <‘a chests 

63,53 

50,32 

47,77 

53,38 

52,08 

39 

Salt 

1,14,97 

71,99 

78,96 

49,79 

52,08 

39 

Books, printed, etc . . 

60,91 

53,38 

46,38 

49,33 

51,88 

39 

'J oys & requisites for games 

49,06 

37,04 

47,33 

53,35 

50,55 

38 

ITecious stones and jiearls. 






38 

unset 

59,74 

45,00 

83,64 

74,82 

50,10 

B( Itmg for machinery 

63,62 

50,11 

52,86 

46,06 

49,83 

.38 

Larthenware and porcelain . . 

48,16 

38,36 

49,56 

43,15 

44,24 

33 

^rms, ammimition and mili- 







tary stores . . 

54,02 

68,48 

44,14 

42,97 

42,72 

.32 

Loots and shoes 

88,05 

64,93 

51,77 

47,51 

34,77 

' *26 

1 
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Imports— (conf4nM6(2). 

(In thousands of Rupees ) 







1 

Percentage on 
total imports 


1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1934-34. 

1934-35. 

of mer- 
chandise 
in 1934 35. 

Bobbins 

42,99 

31,91 

28,57 

22,31 

28,75 

.22 

Cutlery 

26,05 

20,69 

24,27 

25,50 

27,98 

21 

Umi)rella8 and fittings 

31,09 

30,16 

27,77 

26,66 

27,16 

.21 

Gums and resins 

31,07 

24,25 

23,63 

26,61 

26,98 

.20 

Paper making materials 

42,07 

35,99 

22,09 

27,10 

26,28 

.20 

Animals, living 

20,86 

42,06 

14,79 

28,12 

24,94 

19 

Tallow and stearine 

Jewel lerv, also plate of gold 

27,23 

20,79 ! 

24,6.> 

19,65 

22,32 

.17 

and Sliver 

39,34 

19,18 

34,43 

5,50 

21,20 

10 

Furniture and cabinetware 

27,73 

20,11 

17,6.> 

16,89 

20,16 

.15 

Flax, raw and manufactures 

21,69 

17,75 

16,75 

16,64 

17,58 

.13 

Tea 

45.68 

43,57 

34,63 

25,13 

17,13 

.13 

Fish {excluding canned fish) 

23,86 

13,42 

13,66 

15,05 

16,57 

.13 

Clocks and watches and imrts 

16,86 

31,21 

12,75 

15,93 

16,25 

.12 

Coal and ooke 

34,69 

14,28 

9,63 

13,59 

12,50 

.09 

Jute and jute goods . 

18,37 

12,78 

13,49 

9,85 

8,62 

.07 

Matches 

4,11 

1,05 

52 

74 

62 


All otlier articles 

7,51,10 

6,20,64 

6,15,88 

6,29,49 

7,83,47 

5 96 

Total Value of Imports . 

164,79,37 

126,37,14 1 

132,58,43 

) 

115,35,70 j 

132,29,32 

100 


Cottoo ManiifBctiurei (Rs< 22^4 laklu<) — 

There was a noticeable revival in the iiiiiiorts 
of cotton manufactures during the year under 
review, though the record of the ve^ir <lid not 
attain the 1932-^3 level This improvement 
was shared by all the principal sections of the 
trade. It would appear that the comparatively 
high offtake in 1932-33 worked itself out during 
that and the suceeding vear in which the imports 
were on a more restricted scale, so that, in 
1934-35 a revival of demand set in, assisted 
by some degree of improvement in general 
economic conditions. The total imports of 
cotton manufactures, excluding fonts, in 1934-35 
were valued at Rs. 21,76 lakhs, as compared 
with Rs. 17,29 lakhs in the year preceding and 
Rs. 26,31 lakhs in 1932-33. It may be noted 
that the imports in 1929-30, whicii may be 
taken as the last of the normal years, were 
valued at Rs 58,59 lakhs, the descent from 


this level in the succeeding vears illustrates tin 
shiinkage in trade that has since taken place 

The imports of cotton twbt and yarn 
in 1934o35 were valued at Rs. 340 lakhs ; 

the quant it V which this value represented wa^ 
34 million lbs , conijiared with the preceding 
vear, there was an increase of about 2 million 
lbs , or 6i per cent in quantity and Rs 5J 
laklis, or 20 per cent, in value The increase 
both in quantity and value, was due mainly 
to the larger imports of mercerised yarns 
The Imports of mercerised yarns during the year 
amounted to 7.7 million lbs valued at a litth 
over Rs 88 lakhs, an increase of about 2 8 
million lbs in quantity, and about Rs. 39 lakh^ 
In value On the other hand, grey yarns, which 
constitute the bulk of the imports, fell by !.(> 
million lbs in quantity though actually there was 
an increase in the value of the imports 
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nearly Rs 3 lakhs White or bleached yarns 
showed a small increase of 0 6 million lbs., 
in quantity and a little over Rs. S lakhs In 
value Imports of coloured yarns also showed 
some improvements in quantity and contributed 
an increase of Rs 2 lakhs in value 

The total shipments of cotton piecegoods* 
excluding fents received into British India 
advanced from 761 million yard in 1933-34 
to 944 million Yards in the year under review 
Of this quantity Jajian supplied 374 million 
\ard8 as against 541 million yards in the preceding 
year, and the United Kingdom 653 million 
vards compared with 414 million yards in 
1933*34 The total shipments were valued 
at its 18,93 lakhs, or Rs. 3,89 lakhs more than in 
the preceding year. 

Imports of grey goods were 68 million 
yards more than in the preceding year, and 

anioiintod to 298 million yanls of which 
194 million yards were supplied by Japan 
There was an increase of 52 million yards in the 
imports from Japan, leaving 15 million yards 
out of the total increase of 68 million yaids foi 
the United Kingdom goods Expressed in 
IK'rcentagps, Japan’s shaie inci cased by 37 
aii<i that of the United Kingdom by 17 White 
goods showed an increase of only 23 million 
vards, and this increase, along with about 
35 million yards less imported by Jafian, was 
absoriied mainly by the United Kingdom. 
Tlie latter’s share in the trade in this section 
inei eased by 29 per (;ent. while Japan’s fell by 
47 per cent (’oloured goods have in rec^jnt years 
l)oen the most important item in the imports 
of pic(5egoo<is In this section there was an 
advance of 92 million vards of which 71 million 
vards fell to the share ot the United Kingdom. 
The nufKirts fiom that country were 50 per cent 
more than m tlie pieceding year, while Jaiian’s 
shale increased by 16 million yards, or 13 per 
cent. 

Of the total quantity of piecegoods imported, 
Bengal received 31 p<>r cent , Bombay 28 por 
tent , Sind 25 per <!cnt , Madras 7 jxjr cent, and 
Bill nia 9 jicr cent 

The imports of cotton fents in the year! 
under review amounted to 36 million yards 

valued at Rs 48 lakhs as against 35 niillion 
jy'ards valued at Rs 45 lakhs in 1933-34 
TlKue was a remarkable increase in the supplies 
fiom Japan whieh rose from 8 to 23 
million yards in quantity and Rs. 12 to Rs 33 
laklis in value Supplies from the Unitetl 
Kingdom and the United States of America, 
however, fell from 11 to 7 and 16 to 5 million 
vards in quantity and ironi Rs. 17 to Rs 8 and 
its 16 to Rs 6 lakhs m value respectively The 
import figures quoted above relate to fents of 
all lengths up to April, 1934, while in the subse- 
quent months they refer to fents not exceeding 
4 vai ds in length only In spite of this limitation 
m the case ot 1934-35 figures, they show an 
incicase over the 1933-34 figures The Import 
on fents not exceeding 4 vards in length 
of non- British origin was reduced from 50 to 35 
P< r cent, ad valorem with effect from May, 1934. 

Imports of fents of all descriptions, including | 
totton as well as other fabrics, amounted to 
52 million yards valued at Rs. 86 lakhs. Sup- 1 
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plies from Japan alone totalled 37 million 
yards, with a recorded value of Rs 06 lakhs. 
The United Kingdom sent 9 million yards 
valued at Rs. 13 lakhs, and the United States of 
America 6 million yards valued at Rs. 6J lakhs. 

Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 3,37 
lakhs). — Imports of raw silk were 22,17,000 Ihs 
as against 23,79,000 lbs in 1933-34, while in value 
they were 57 lakhs as against 72 lakhs. China 
was the principal supplier Imports of silk 
yarn totalled 32,93,000 lbs valued at 78 lakhs 
Imports were oonsiderablv larger than in the 
preceding year, and Jaimn was the chief supplier. 
Imports of silk piecegoods totalled 33 million 
yards, of which the bulk came from Japan. 
Total imports of goods of silk mixed with other 
materials amounted to 13 4 million yards as 
against 9 9 million yards in tlie previous year 

Artificial silk (Rt. 3,59 lakhs). — Imports 
of yarn reached a record level of 16 6 
million lbs Imports from Japan increased 
consideraiily and ousted Italy from the pre- 
eminence* wliieh she* has long enjoyed in the 
Indian market The United Kingdom sliare 
was very small Pieecgoods made entirely 
of artificial silk amounted to 67.6 million yards 
as compared with 40 4 million yards in the 
preceding year 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Rsi 3,86 lakhs), — ■ 

Imports of raw wool as well as of manufac- 
tured goocis showed increases in the year under 
I e view and tlie total consignrnc^nts were valued at 
Rs. 3,86 lakhs, as comjiared with Rs. 2,55 lakhs m 
the preceding year and Rs. 2,96 lakhs in 1932-33 
Nearly 6 miliums llis of raw wool of thee value 
of Rs 41i lakhs were imported during the year 
under review as comimreci with 5 1 million lbs. 
valucsi at Rs 34 lakhs, imported in the i>rececl- 
ing year In tlie ease of worsted yarn, imports 
fiom .Tupan in 1932-33 liad amounted only 
to about 50, ()()() lbs In the succeeding year 
her sliare increased to 465,000 lbs and in tlie 
year under review to 1 3 million lbs Of the 
total value of the imports of worstt*d yarn In 
1934-35, m , Rs 29 lakhs, Jajiaiiese consign- 
ments accounted for nearly Rs. 25 lakhs, a 
sharp advance over her imports in 1 933-34 which 
were valued at only Rs 7 lakhs. 

Woollen Piece-goods (Rs. 1,30 lakhs) — Imports 
of woollen piece-goods both pure and mixed to 
gether cluriiig tlie prccseding year were 115 million 
I yards valued at lls 1,30 lakhs In 1934-35 
Japan for the first time ciaptured the major 
share of the trade in woollen piecegoods, 
her share, including mixtures, iieing 7 3 million 
yards, sliowing an increase of 5 2 million yards 
over the prececliug year. Tlie United Kingdom’s 
share in the imports, including mixtures was 
4 2 million yards, an increase of 1 million yards 
over 1933-34 

Iron and Steel (Re 6,38 lakhs ) — Imports into 
India of all classes of iron and steel including 
pig or old iron or steel in 1934-35 were returned 
at 370,000 tons as compared with 329,000 
tons m the preceding year, an Increase of about 
12 per cent ImiKirts of pig iron declined from 
2,000 tons in 1933-34 to 1,500 tons in 1934-35, 
the entire quantity having been received from 
the United Kingdom. 
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The followlni? table shows the quantities and value of the principal descriptions of iron and 
Bteel imported Into British India during the last three yeats. 



Quantity Tons (000) 

Value Bs. (lakhs) 


1932-33. 

1933-34. 

i 

1934-35 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Steel angle and tee 

Steel bars (other than 

1 11 8 

11 

4 

13 8 

10 2 

10 9 

14 1 

cast steel) 

Beams, channels, pillars, 

69 2 

66 

1 

62 6 

56 8 

63 0 

68 8 

girders and bridge work 

15.7 

19 

2 

22 3 

15.3 

21.0 

23 5 

Bolts and nuts . 

Fencing materials (in- 

6 5 

7 

6 

10 2 

18 3 

21 1 

28.6 

eluding fencing wire) 

4 5 

5 

7 

7 3 

14.2 

14 9 

18.1 

Hoops and strips 

24 3 

28 

1 

34 5 

27 6 

35 8 

45 3 

Nails, rivets and washers 
Galvanised sheets and 

10 5 

10 

6 

12.2 

30.7 

28.3 

32.1 

plates . 

72 7 

60 

8 

58 8 

1 1,23 4 

1,13 4 

1,10 9 

Tinned sheets and plates 
Sheets and plates not 

7 0 

7 

2 

5 6 

19 5 

21 4 

17 0 

galvanised or tinned 
Bails, chairs and fish- 

22 1 

23 

8 

31 4 

27.1 

31 0 

42 6 

plates . 

Tubes, pipes and fittings, 

1 7 

3 

0 

5 3 

4 4 

5 0 

7 5 

wrought 

23 5 

29 

0 

34 9 

61 7 

71 6 

88 8 

Wire nails 

13 2 


9 

15 7 

23 3 

20 0 

24 1 

Wire rope 

2 0 

2 

3 

3 2 

10 7 

11 .5 

15 .5 

Cast pipes and fittings 
Sleepers and keys of steel 

2 1 

3 

4 

1 6 

6.0 

7.6 

6 9 

or iron for Bailways 

3 4 

2 

9 

4 3 

4 3 

4 2 

6 5 


Machinery and Millwork (Ra 12,64 lakhs) — The following table analyses the imports of 
machinery according to classes during the past live years . — 


— 

1929-30 
Rs (lakhs) 

1931-32 
Bs (lakhs) 

1932-33 
Rs. (lakhs) 

i 

1933-34 
Bs (lakhs) 

1934-35 
Bs (lakhs) 

Prime-movers 

4,12 

1,56 

2,16 

1,00 

1,21 

1,44 

1,69 

Electrical 

2,41 

1,56 

1,27 

Boilers 

1,09 

56 

45 

66 

44 

31etal working (chiefly machine tools) 

36 

19 

15 

16 

14 

Mining . 

61 

66 

38 

32 

52 

Oil crushing and refining 

43 

35 

19 

27 

21 

Paper null 

7 

6 

5 

11 

9 

Bt'fngeratmg 

20 

10 

9 

9 

11 

Bice and flour mill 

24 

10 

9 

7 

10 

Saw mill 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

iiewing and knitting 

85 , 

51 

45 

50 

83 

Sugar machinery 


30 

1,53 

3,36 

1,05 

Tea machiner> . 

28 

11 I 

21 

12 

22 

Cotton machinery 

2,10 I 

1,93 

2,08 

2,03 

2,41 

Jute mill machinery 

1,44 

32 

36 

32 

54 

Wool machiner\ 

8 

1 

3 

3 

2 

Tyiiewriter, Including parts and 
accessories . . . . 

26 

13 

7 

10 

18 

Printing and lithographing presses 

23 

15 

9 

15 

15 

Belting for machinery . 

90 

50 

63 

46 

50 


Motor vdiides (Rs. 4.66 lakhs). — The Im- 

S jrt trade in motor vehicles had been for some 
me on a downward grade • the year under 
review, however, saw the first sign of an improve- 
ment and the value of the imports of all classes 
of motor vehicles increased from Bs. 2,43 lakhs in 
1032-33 to Bs 3.19 lakhs in 1983-34 The 


increase was not entirely due to a normal annual 
demand but is accounted for, partly at least, b> 
the subnormal importations of the preceding few 
years which evidently have failed to keep pace 
with the normal deterioration, thou^ wear and 
tear, of the vehicles already on the road, making 
early replacement of running units necessari^ 
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In the table following, imports of motor cars from the principal countries of consignment during 
\ h( last 10 years are specified 

Number of motor cars imported 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

Canada 

France 

Italy 

Other 

Countries 

Total. 

Year 1925-26 

2,399 

4,143 

4,775 

367 

880 

213 

12,757 

,, 1926-27 

2,546 

4,030 

4,476 

607 

1,416 

122 

13,197 

,, 1927-28 

3,600 

6,031 

3.400 

538 

1,367 

186 

15,122 

,, 1928-29 

8,645 

10,145 

4,366 

277 

967 

167 

19,567 

,, 1929-30 

3,758 

9,620 

2,318 

364 

1,150 

189 

17,399 

,, 1930-31 

# 2,885 

5,098 

3,250 

261 

917 

190 

32,601 

1931-32 

2,178 

3,388 

676 

161 

510 

327 

7,220 

,, 1932-33 

3,958 

1,201 

296 

84 

226 

436 

6,201 

,, 1933-34 

5,348 

2,227 

1,715 

62 

221 

186 

9,759 

, 3934-35 

6,311 

5,564 

2,057 

26 

267 

209 

14,434 


In the year under review, 6,311 cars were imported from the United Kingdom, 5,564 from the 
United States of Ameiica and 2,057 from Canada As coinpired with the preceding vear, there 
was an increase of 963 in the ease of British cars, 3,337 in the case of cars consigned from the 
United States of America, and 342 111 the case of Canada 


Hardware (Ra. 3,05 lakhs) — After a sharp 
decline by Us. 99 lakhs to Us. 2,61 lakhs 111 
J‘)31-32, imports of hardware had rallied and 
reached Rs 2,99 lakhs in 1932-33 In 1933-34, 
the imports fell to Its 2,88 lakhs but in the 
^ea^ under review the position again iiupioved, 
iiuiiorts being recorded at Rs 3,05 lakhs. 

Mineral oils (Ra. 6,07 lakha) —Imports of kero- 
which amounted to 69 million gallons, 
showed an increase of about 11 million gallons 
hii])(>rts of petiolat 1^ million gallons compared 
With 1 6 million gallons in the previous year and 
') million gallons in 1932-33 Imxiorth of fuel 
oils advanced fiom 104 million gallons to nearly 
1 1 1 million gallons 

Sugar (Rs. 2,11 lakhs) — The imports of sugar 
mto British Indian ports during 3934-35 (exclu- 
ding molasses) amounted nearly to 223,000 
tons as compared with 261,000 tons in the 
l‘i (cding year and 370,000 tons in 1932-33 
I.iKing the figures of imjiorts through the 
kithiawar ports also into account, imports 
‘biiing 1934-35 were very nearly 334,000 tons, 
800 tons only less than in the piecedmg 

'I 

Chemicals (Rs. 2,92 lakhs.) — Compared with 
b* > '*-34 there was an increase of Rs 22 lakhs 
total value of chemicals iiniiorted. Im- 
of sodium coini>ounds rose from 16,97,000 
^ to 19,08,000 cwts The total imports of 
'I' ^ were 36,000 cwts as against 32,000 cwts 
hi t 'oits of amonia and salts thereof increased 
',000 cwts to 49,000 cwts. Consignments 


of sulpher declined from 4,44,000 cwts to 

4.04.000 cwts 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 1,92 lakhs) — 

The Imports uiidei tins head weie valued at 
Rs 1,92 lakhs which meant a decrease of 0 5 
IRT cent, on tlic imports of tlie preceding year 
( Rs 1,93 lakhs) Imports of quinine salts decrea- 
sed f 10 m 327,600 lbs valued at Rs 32 lakhs to 
107,600 lbs valued at Rs 26 lakhs The decrease 
in the value of the imports under this sub-head, 
however, was more than countt^r balanced by 
an increase under propi letary and patent 
medicines from Rs 31 lakhs to Rs, 39 lakhs. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,73 lakhs). — 

The imports of pajicr and x>aste l>oard combined 
iiicieased from 2,564,000 cwts valued at Rs. 2,63 
lakhs 111 1933-34 to 2,938,000 cwts valued 
at Rs 2,73 lakhs in 1931-35 Paper, all kinds 
accounted for 2,521,000 cwts as against 

2.247.000 cwts in the preceding year and the 
improved demand was accompanied by a 
corresponding rise in value from Rs 2,36 lakhs 
to Rs. 2,39 lakhs Kewsprinting paper decreased 
from 511,000 cwts to 508,000 cwts in 
quantity and from Rs. 46 lakhs to Rs. 40 
lakhs in value Other kinds of printing paper 
imported fell from 259,000 cwts valued at 
Rs 38 lakhs to 253,000 cwts valued Rs. 35 
lakhs. 

Liquors (Rs. 2,36 lakhs). — ^The total imports 
were returned at 4.9 million gallons as compared 
with 4 8 million gallons in the previous year. 
Of the total quantity of liquors imported, ale, 
beer and porter counted for 73 per cent. 
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spirits for 23 per cent, and wines for 4 per cent 
Imports of ale, beer and porter increased from 
34,56,000 gallons to 35,93,000 gallons Imports 
of spirit amounted to 11,29,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 12,13,000 gallons. The share of 
the United Kingdom in the total imports of 
spirits rose from 4,93,000 gallons to 6,03,000 
gallons. 

Salt (Rs. 52 lakhs). — As compared with 1933- 
34 there was an increase of 1 per cent, 
in quantity and of 4 per cent. In value in 
the imports of fon ign salt. The total supplies 
received in 1934-35 were returned at 378,000 
tons valued at lls 52 lakhs as against 373,0(K) 
tons valued at Ks. 50 lakhs in 1933-34. The 
bulk of the supplies was received, as usual, from 
Aden, including Dejiendencies. 


Other Articles. — The table below she ; as 
the important items comprised in this group- 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-3.>. 

Instruments, appara- 
1 tus, etc 

Rs (lakhs) 

Rs.(laki^ 

4,02 

4,73 

Dyeing and tanning 
substances . 

2,46 

3,08 

Spices 

1,56 

1,55 

Glass and glassware 

1,22 

1,33 

Precious stones and 
pearls, unset . 

75 

50 

Tobacco 

72 

62 

Cement 

22 

24 

Coal and coke . 

14 

12 


111.— EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India 


EXPORTS. 


{In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1 

1933- 34 

1934-35 

PeroentjiC( 
on tot.ll 
exyiorts ot 
merchandise 
in 1934- 35 

f Cotton, raw and 

1 waste 

46,72,65 

23,78,19 

20,69,95 

26,97,79 

34,99,34 

23 15 

\ Cotton manu- 

factures 

5, 21,. 54 

4,81,83 

3,29,11 

2,72,63 

2,64,80 

1 75 

r. lute, raw 

12,88,47 

11,18,81 

9,73,03 

10,93,27 

10,87,11 

7 19 

\ Jute manufactures 

31,89,44 

21,92,42 

21,71,18 

21,37,49 

21,46,83 

14 20 

Tea 

23,5.5,93 

19,43,74 

17,15,28 

19,84,50 

20,13,19 

13 32 

Grain, pulse & flour 

29,88,19 

20,37,18 

16,07,69 

11,74,79 

11,84,40 

7 83 

Seeds 

17,86,18 

14, .58,83 

11,30,68 

1.3,66,15 

10,54,10 

6 97 

Metals and ores 

7,94,04 

5,47,10 

4,68,18 

5,48,70 

5,91,27 

3 91 

Leather 

6,39,11 

.5,35,20 

4,76,42 

5,82,98 

5,47,88 

3 63 

Lac . 

3,13,74 

1,83,94 

1,24,24 

2,46,44 

3,29,96 

2.18 

Hides and skins, raw 

5,46,63 

3,6.5,71 

2,76,87 

4,25,33 

3,13,07 

2 07 

Wool, raw and 
manufactures 

3,23,25 

3,36,73 

1,77,73 

2,72,48 

2,19,27 

1 45 

Oilcakes 

2,08,05 

2,00,68 

1,96,51 

1,64,72 

1,96,99 

1 .30 

Paraffin wax 

j 2,81,83 

2,31,74 

2,01,88 

2,28,91 

1,91,93 

1 .27 

Wood and timber . 

1,40,47 

78,47 

56,18 

84,24 

1,10,27 

.73 

Fruits & vegetables. 

79,75 

90,32 

69,. 52 

99,06 

1,07,78 

.71 

Tobacco 

1,03,65 

85,42 

77,11 

93,80 

81,90 

.54 

Coir 

88,56 

75,58 

60,24 

76,96 

79,86 

.53 

Spices 

1,27,19 

87,25 

72,33 

72,20 

77,34 

.51 
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EXPORTS— <5ont<l. 

(In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
in 1934-35. 

Fodder, bran and 
I)ollardb . 

76,76 

75,14 

70,29 

46,64 

77,30 

51 

( 'offce 

1,91,86 

94,50 

1,09,81 

1,02,45 

72,71 

.48 

Dveinj? and tanning 





71,61 


substances 

1,08,23 

• 86,94 

75,43 

78,69 

47 

Mica 

67,59 

39,36 

31,52 

44,74 

69,07 

46 

Kublier, raw 

1,29,75 

44,58 

8 78 

31,18 

65,43 

43 

Oils 

47,24 

57,23 

53,79 

57,24 

.55,36 

.37 

Fisb (excluding 




44,87 

44,55 


canned flsb) 

68,33 

54,24 

45,71 

29 

Hemp, raw 

39,30 

26,90 

32,16 

30,09 

39,03 

26 

Bones for manufac- 
turing purposes 

71,25 

45,14 

34,82 

24,38 

31,96 

21 

Manures 

1,22,55 

38,39 

20,39 

25,45 

31,84 

21 

Coal and coke 

49,35 

,54,91 

44,19 

37,35 

29,22 

19 

Provisions and oil- 
man’s stores 

49,95 

39,55 

32,62 

28,12 

27,87 

18 

Drugs and medicines 

20,92 

23,10 

31,26 

23,81 

25,95 

.17 

Bristles 

10,98 

11,66 

13,65 

17,47 

23,41 

15 

Fibie for brushes 
and brooms 

1 

25,51 

20,43 

24,02 

22,02 

19,15 

13 

Saltjietre 

7,52 

10,58 

12,26 

15,20 

13,78 

09 

Animals, living 

26,00 

14,99 

10,10 

9,86 

12,24 

08 

Apparel 

16,12 

10,33 

8,93 

11,14 

11,33 

07 

Building and En- 
gineering mate- 
iials other than 
of iron, steel or 
wood 

10,39 

7,47 

9,24 

9,84 

9,75 

.00 

Cordage and rope 

10,45 

8,54 

7,73 

6,55 

7,36 

.05 

Opium 

1,22,07 

86,93 

11,25 

72,65 

6,81 

05 

o.indles 

6,46 

4,05 

4,74 

5,33 

5,00 

.03 

Silk, raw and 

manufactures . 

10,06 

3,34 

3,18 

3,29 

4,60 

03 

Horns, tips, etc. . 

3,54 

1,36 

2,48 

3,22 

2,47 

02 

I^ogar 

2,51 

1,92 

2,10 

2,38 

2,43 

02 

TaUow, stearine 

and wax 

3,38 

2,34 

1,97 

1,98 

1,19 

01 

^11 other articles . 

3,02,57 

2,95,80 

2,79,06 

2,47,05 

2,62,73 

1 74 

i OTAL Value 01 
Exports 

2.20,49,26 

1,55,88,86 

1,32,27,21 

1,46,31,49 

1,51,21,44 

100 
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Cotton (Rs. 34,50 Loldis).— India’s exports 
of raw cotton to Japan during 1934-35 amounted 
to 2,010,600 bales as compared with 1,022,400 
bales in the preceding year, and 1,084,600 
bales in 1932-33 The United Kingdom, which 
in 1938-34 had taken 342,000 bales as against 
165,000 Imles in 1932-33, took in the year under 
review, 347,000 bales 

Italy’s purchases amounted to 278,000 bales 
as against 261,000 bales in the preceding year, 
but China restricted her requirements to 1 42,000 

Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 2*65 Lakhs) - 

of piecegoods exported — 

bales in the year under review. In the preced' 
year she had absorbed about 337,000 bal s 
German requirements fell from 243,000 bales to 
153,000 bales while Belgium took 153,000 bah s 
or about 9,000 bales more than in the precedms? 
year Other important customers were Franr<* 
(148,000 bales), (Spain 60,000 bales) and the 
Netherlands (46,000 bales) The total exports 
of cotton during the year amounted to 3,448,000 
bales valued at Rs 34,50 lakhs as compared 
with 2,729,000 bales valued at Rs 26,59 lakhs 
in 1933-34 

-The following table sets forth the quantities 



( In thousand yards ) 


1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Cotton piecegoods — * 

Grey . 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

4,682 

358 

61,402 

4.165 

292 

52,004 

6,350 

534 

.50,800 

66,442 

56,461 

57,693 

1 


ute and Jut# Manufactures (Rs. 32,34 

h»), — The total exports of raw and manu- 
factured jute during the year amounted to 

1.437.000 tons, as compared with 1,420,000 tons 
In 1933-34, an increase of 1 2 pf*r c-ent There 
was, however, very little increase in the total j 
'value of the shipments which remained at about 
Ks. 32i crores The exports of raw jute alone I 
in 1934-35 amounted to 752,500 tons as 
against 748,200 tons in 1933-34 and 563,100 
tons in 1932-33 w th a value of Rs 10,87 lakhs 
which was 34 jx'r cent of the total value ot 
both raw and manufactured products shipped 
during the year. In spite of an increase in the 
exports by over 4,000 tons, the value of the 
shipments of raw jute declined by over Rs 6 
lakhs as compared with the preceding year. Ex- 
ports in 1934-35 were the highest since 1929-30 
in which year 807,000 tons were shipped abroad 

Exports to the United Kingdom in the 
year under review amounted to 168,000 tons as 
against 177,000 tons in the preceding year and 

130.000 tons in 1932-33. Qerman purchases 
fell off from 165,000 tons to 133,000 tons in 
1934-35. Conditions in Germany were most 
difficult for the jute trade, and the jute mills 
suffered greatly under numerous decrees inter- 
fering with normal trade and freedom of 
manufacturers and merchants. 

The total exports of gunny bags increased 
from 402 million to 423 million, while the total 
yardage of gunny cloth exported increased by 
ten million from 1,053 million yards to 1,063 
million yards. 


Fpodgrams and flour (Rt. 11,84 lakht).— 

The stateriK'iit below shows the exports ot 
food grains — 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35 

Rice not in the husk 

Tons (000) 

1,733 

Tons (000) 

1,593 

Rice in the husk 

11 

14 

Wheat . . 

2 

11 

Wheat flour 

13 

12 

Pulse 

104 

112 

Barely . 


14 

Jo war and bajra 

5 

4 

Maize 


3 

Other sorts 

2 

2 

Total Tons (000) 

1,870 

1 ,76.5 

Value Rs (lakhs) 

1,175 

11,84 


Tan (Rs. 20,13 laUhs).— The total export^ 
of tea in the year under review amounted to 32.> 
million lbs valued at Rs. 20,13 lakhs as compared 
with 318 million lbs. valued at Rs. 1 9,84 lakh- 
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in the preceding year. There was thus an j 
jDf rease of 2 2 per cent, in the quantity exported ' 
an(t of 1 5 per cent in the value realised as com- 
pared with 1933-34 The average declared 
Ulue per lb of the exports in 1934-35 was 9 as 

11 p as compared with 10 as m 1933-34 and 7 as 
3 1 > in 1932-33 There were no exports of green 
tfvi during the year under review. Exports to 
th( United Kingdom during the year amounted 
to 2H8.5 million lbs (89 per cent, of the total 
tvfKirts) as compared with 276 3 million lbs. 
(!s 7 i)er cent ) in the preceding year Demand 
f'o'n consuming centres being jKior, a larger 
quantity was shipped to the United Kingdom 
thcin would otherwise have been the case and 
th( shipments swelled the stock of tea held in 
that country. The total value of the consign- 
ments to the United Kingdom was Rs 18 crores 
ii'- coraxiared with Rs 17i crores in 1933-34 
Pirect shipments to other countries generally 
declined, the important exceptions being an 
increase from 550,000 lbs to 1,148,000 lbs , 
in tile case of Arabia, and an unusually large 
«hipnicnt of 1 5 million lbs. to Chile Shipments 
to Canada declined from 15 1 million lbs to 

12 8 million lbs , and those to the United States 
of America from 8 3 to 8 million lbs Exports 
to Australia and New Zealand declined from 2 
and 2 5 million lbs to 1 6 and 1.1 million lbs 
ri'spectivcly Ceylon took 3 million lbs as 
(omptired with 3 2 million lbs. in the preceding 
\eiir Egypt’s requirements fell from 1 3 
imllion lbs to about 0 7 million lbs while 
exports to Iran dropped from 1.1 million lbs 
to 0 3 million lbs The U 8 . S R. took only 
4(i,tKJ0 lbs. as against 708,000 lbs. 


The exports of the various kinds of oilseeds 
during the last three years, compared with the 
pre-war figures of export, are shown in the 
table The total exports of oilseeds of all kinds 
declined from 1,124,000 tons to 1933-34 to 

875,000 tons in the year under review. The 
regulation or restriction of imports into European 
countries, especially Germany, France and 
Italy, have curtailed the demand for Indian 
oiise^s. 

I Pre-war 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

average 

(Thousands of tons) 


Linseed . 

. . 379 

72 

379 

238 

Rapeseed 

273 

115 

73 

37 

Groundnuts 

.. 212 

433 

547 

511 

Castor 

114 

86 

82 

69 

Cotton 

240 

2 

6 

1 

Sesamum 

119 

10 

15 

4 

Copra 

31 




Otliers . 

85 

15 

22 

15 

Total 

.. 1,453 

733 

1,124 

875 


Hides end Skins (Rs. 8,35 lakks). — 

The total shipments of raw hides amounted to 
22,600 tons, an increase of 2,300 tons over 
the preceding year. Exports of cow hides form 
the bulk of this item. Exports of raw skin 
declined to 15,160 tons The demand for good 
skins fell to 13,900 tons Exports of hides and 
skins, tanned or dressed, amounted to 17,900 
tons 


The following table shows the details of the exports of lac — 

Exports of lac. 


— 

1933-34 

1934-35 


Cwts. 

Per cent 

Cwts. 

Per cent 

Shellac and button lac 

648,200 

75 

447,700 

76 

1 ^tic'k lac and seed lac 

159,100 

22 

93,700 

16 

1 Others 

1 

23,700 

3 

44,600 

8 

Totai 

781,000 

100 

586,000 

100 


Raw Wool (Rs 1,27 lakhs). — Exports of wool 
fruin India dropped from 55 4 million lbs in 
l4'»J-34 to 34.1 million lbs. in the year under 
review The shipments in 1934-35 were valued 
iit Us 1,27 lakhs as coinjiaied with Rs 1,98 lakhs 
in 1033-34 Exports to the United Kingdom fell 
‘'IjajpJy from 43.4 million lbs to about 25 7 
ijiiilion lbs Shipments to the United States of 
-America declined from 7 6 million lbs to 5 6 
jn.lJioii lbs, and to Belgium from 2 7 million lbs 
13 million lbs. France also curtailed her 
rHunrements and took 582,000 lbs or 366,000 
Ips than in the preceding year. Exports 
'< the Netherlands and Canada, however, 
cased from 328,000 and 127,000 lbs to 
-^,000 and 238,000 lbs. respectively in 1934-35 


Metals and Ores (Rs 5,91 lakhs) — The 

total exports of ores amounted to 5,15,000 tons, 
exports of manganese ore out of this totalling 

4.60.000 tons as compared with 2,66,000 tons 
in the previous year Exports of pig iron 
advanced from 3,77,000 tons to 4,17,000 tons 
Exports of wolfram from ore amounted to 
5,<.00 tons Shipments of pig lead advanced 
to 13,02,000 cwts. 

Other Exporte. — Other import and exports 
from India included oilcakes totalling 3,48,000 
tons, paraffin wax 46,000 tons, coir manufactures 

6.26.000 cwts., unmanuiactured tobacco 26 
million lbs , coffee 1,41,000 cwts and dyeing 
and tanning substances 1 5,45,000 cwts. 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to 
time an addendum to the publication Index 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1931 which 
brings up-to-date (1) the un-weighted index 


numbers of 28 exported articles ; (2) the un> 
weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles 
(3) the general un-weighted index number for 
39 articles and (4) the weighted index number^ 
of 100 articles on base 1873-100. 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 : — 


Year 

1 Exported 

articles 

28 

1 (un-weighted). 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(un-weighted). 

General 

Index No. for all 
(39) Articles 
(un-weighted). 

Weighted - 

Index No. (loO) 
Articles 
equated to 100 
for 1873 

1925 

233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 

225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 

209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

212 

171 

201 

261 

1929 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 

177 

157 

171 

213 

1931 

125 

134 

127 

157 

1932 . 

120 

139 

126 

149 

1933 

118 

128 

121 

139 

1934 

120 

124 

121 

Not available 

1936 . . 

129 

123 

128 



Besides the above wholesale price index I price index number for Calcutta while the 
n iinners, the Director-General of Commercial Bombay Labour Office compiles similar statis* 
Intelligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale j tics for Bombay and Karachi. 

The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 — 

Wholesale price index numbers for CcUcuUa, Bombay and Karachi (Base 1914). 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi 

1925 

591 

163 

151 

1926 

148 

149 

140 

1927 

148 

147 

137 

1928 

145 

146 

137 

1929 

141 

145 

133 

1930 

116 

126 

108 

1931 

96 

109 

95 

1932 

91 1 

109 

99 

1933 . . 

87 

98 

97 

1934 

89 

95 1 

96 

1936 . . 

91 

' 99 1 

99 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline in wholesale prices which continued 
during 1930 and 1931. During 1932, wholesale 
prices showed a tendency to decline and in 1933 
they definitely registered a fall reaching their 
lowest level. This downward trend was some- 
what checked in 1934, while in 1935 there was a 
distinct rise in wholesale prices 
The various Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 


Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such indt\ 
numbers are being published regularly everv 
month for the following centres for Bomba}, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay; 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department ut 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar, loi 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Rangoon by the Office of the Director 
Statistics and Labour Commissioner, Burm^ , 
Rangoon. 




The Indian Stores Department, 


The Bombay working class cost of living index] 
number with case July 1914-100 stood at 1051 
n December 1935, the average for 1935 
l,e]ng 101. The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
l9.i7-100 stood at 71 in December 1935 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
ba'ic February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at TO in December 1936. The Nagpur cost of 
liMiig index number on base January 1927-100 
58 in December 1935 while the Jubbul- 
porc Index on the same base was 56. For 
lunpoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1981-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
ib) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas. (c) Hmdusta- 
nm and (d) Ghittagonians. The Index Number 
in December 1935 for these were 87, 93, 94 and 
s" respectively. 

I’he catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930. In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 
downward tendency of prices continued. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 


subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of encmiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the Improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Cfbvern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation wliich is under their consi- 
deration. Messrs, ^wley and Robertson who 
were invited by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
certain recommendations for improving Indian 
price statistics. As regards the General Index 
number of wholi-sale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new index number 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
England With regard to index numbers of 
retail prices they recommend that the data 
should be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
for separate provinces, and that they should 
not be initiated till certain preliminary steps of 
improvement of the data suggested by them 
have been taken. 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the : 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
Issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
f»r in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the “ Indian Year Book. ” The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
in making purchases shall be given in the follow- 
ing order — 

First, to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that the quality is 
sufficiently good for the purpose ; 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose , 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quahtv , 

Fourth, to articles manufactured abroad which 
need to be specially imported. 

The new rules were calculated materially to 
widen the scope of operations of the 
department. 

The total value of orders placed by the 
department during the year 1933-34, the latest 
pf^riod for which figures are yet available, was 
d- 3,59,94, 135 as compared with Ks. 3,30,90,903 
during 1932-33. The increase amounts to 
U". 29,03,232 or 8.8 per cent., which is most 
‘'uiisfactory considering that throughout the 
'fur under review the necessity for the strictest 
ef onomy in expenditure still continued, so that 
uwcr indents were received for plant and 
i‘‘<i<Jiinery and stores required for new capital 
Wf.rks, and indenting Departments continued 
d* cut down their annual requirements of 
consumable stores to a minimum. 


As a result of the close observance of the 
Rupee Tender Rules by departments of the 
Central Government and other provincial govern- 
ments, the value of stores indents submitted 
for sending to the Director General^ India Stori* 
Department, London, was Rs 60,01,840 as 
against Rs. 74,36,880 in the preceding year, 
i The Department continued throughout the 
year to assist manufacturers in India to improve 
the quality of their products. The means 
adopted included technical advice and sugges- 
tions. Every endeavour was made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufacture, wherever 
Iiossible, without sacrificing economy and 
efficiency. 

The total expenditure during the year 1933-34 
amounted to Rs 22,69,675, showing an excess 
of Rs. 1,01,652 over the corresponding flguies 
for the Year 1932-33. The increase is chiefly 
due to the partial restoration of the emergency 
cut on salaries of the staff and partly to the 
normal growth of expenditure due to annual 
increments. The credit side of the account 
shows an increase of Rs. 1,81,205, the total 
learnings amounting to Rs 11,97,491 against 
I Rs. 10,16,286 during the preceding year. This 
improvement, it is satisfactory to note, is sliared 
by all sections of the Department The recoveries 
on account of purchase and inspection of 
stores against indents placed with the Depart- 
ment, advance by Rs, 43,932, while fees earned 
on stores inspected on behalf of other authorities 
and on tests and analyses carried out at the 
Government Test House and the Metallurgical 
'Inspectorate exceeded the corresponding figures 
jof the previous year by Rs. 1,39,891 
' After covering the excess of Rs 1,01,652 
Ion the expenditure side, there was a net 
improvement of Rs 79,553, in the balance 
) sheet of the Department. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Es. a. 


AcJenowJedgmmi of Debt ex. Et. 20 •• 0 1 

AjgidavU ot l>w\Bxa,tUm 2 0 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill I 
ofbxohange 0 4 


(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security — Subject to a maximum 
oi Eg. 20, as. 2 for every Es. 10,000 
or part. 

(b) If relating to sale of a share in an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate— two annas for every 5,000 
or part thereof of the value of the 
share. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ..1 0 
Appointment in execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees .. . .. .. 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove* 

able 80 0 

Articles of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ea . 2,500 . . . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Es. 2,500 but does not 
exceed Es. 1,00,000 . . . . 50 0 

(o) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Eg. 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award reiat % as 
set forth in such award subject to a 

maximum 20 0 

B%ll of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not exc 

Es. 200, a. 8 ; exc. Es. 200, not 
exc. Es. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Es. 400, not 
exc. Ea. 600, a. 9; exc. Es. 600, not 
exc. Es. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Es. 800, not exc. 
Es. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Es. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, E. 1 a. 2 ; exo. Es. 1,200, not 
exc. Es. 1,600, E. 1 a. 8; exc. Es. 1,600, 
not exc. Es. 2,600, Es. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Es. 
2,500, not exc. Ea. 6,000, Es. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Es. 6.000, not exo. Es. 7,600, Es. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Es. 7,600, not exc. Es. 10,000, Es. 9 ; 
exc. Es. 10,000, not exo. Es. 16,000, Es. 
13 a. 8 ; exc. Es. 16,000. not exo. Es. 
20,000, Es. 18; exc. Es. 20,000, not exc. 
Es. 25,000, Es. 22 a. 8 ; exo. Es. 25,000, 
not exc. Es. 80,000, Es. 27 ; and for every 
add. Es. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Es. 80,000, Es. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Es. a. 

Bill of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Es. 10 . . ..0 2 

Exc. Es. 10 but not exc. Es. 50 ..04 

Exc. Es. 60 but nor exc. Es. 100 .• 0 8 

Exc. Es. 100 A does not exc. Es. 200 1 o 
Exc. Es. 200 A does not exc. Es. 300 2 4 


R a 

XJp to Es. 1,000, every Es. 100 or part o 12 
For every Es. 600 or part, beyond 

Es. 1,000 3 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed — ^For amount not 
exceeding Es. 1,000. same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case 10 n 

Cancellation 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Shares 0 8 

Charter Party 2 2 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1927. 

Compositwn — Deed 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Es. 50 .. .. 0 g 

Exceeding Es. 50, not exceeding Es. 100 1 0 

Exceeding Es. 100 but does not exce^ 

Es 200 2 0 

Exceeding Es. 200 but does not exceed 

Es. 800 4 8 

For every Es. 100 or part in excess of 
Es. 100 up to Es. 1.000 .. .. 1 8 

For every Es. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Es. 1,000.. .. .. 7 8 

Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 1 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries in article 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely . — 

23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. 62 — 


1 

Bom- 

bay. 

Es. a. 


Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Es. 50 . . ..08 

Where it exceeds Es. 60 but 
does not exceed Es. 100 . . 10 

Where it exceeds Es. 100 but 
does not exceed Es. 200 . . 2 0 

Where it exceeds Es. 200 but 
does not exceed Es. 300 . . 8 8 

Where it exceeds Es. 300 but 
does not exceed Es. 400 ..12 0 
Where it exceeds Es. 400 but 
does not exceed Es. 500 ..15 8 
Where it exceeds Es. 500 but 

does not exceed Es. 600. 10 0 
Where it exceeds Es. 600 but 

does not exceed Es. 700 . . 22 8 
Where it exceeds Es. 700 but 
does not exceed Es. 800 . . 26 0 
Where it exceeds Es. 800 but 
does not exceed Es. 900 . . 29 8 
Where it exceeds Es. 900 but 
does not exceed Es. 1,000. . 83 0 
And for every Es. 600 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Es. 1,000 17 8 


2 

Ahmeda- 
bad, 
Poona & 
Karachi. 
Eb a 


0 8 
1 0 
2 0 
6 8 
9 0 
11 8 
14 0 
16 ^ 
19 0 
21 ^ 
24 ‘ 

12 - 
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Es. a. 


Es. n. 


( of Boctract^li the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
wliich it was chargeable does not 

exceed 1 Eupee 10 

Id any other case 2 0 

( iunterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 

The same duty as la payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 0 

delivery Order 0 1 


K)ifry in any High Court of an Advocate 


or Vakil 

..600 

0 

In the case of an Attorney 

..500 

0 

nstriiment — Apprenticeship 

.. 10 

0 

Divorce 

.. 6 

0 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 


or conferring or purporting to confer 


Authority to adopt .. •• 

.. 20 

0 


Least ’ — Where rent Is fixed and no pre- 
mium is p^d for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same m Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. 

Letter — Allotment of Shares ,.0 2 

Credit ,.0 2 

License 10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 
If not BO accompanied .. ..80 0 

Notarial Act 2 0 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(0) Of any Goods exc. in value Es.20 . . 0 4 

(t) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding In value Es. 20 — 
a. 2 for every Es. 5,000, or part. 

ibh) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Es. 20, 

2 as. for every Es. 10,000, or part. 


3 oie of Protest by a Ship’s Master ..10 
J ’rtnershijh — Where the capital does not 

exceed Es. 600 6 0 

In any other case ,, . ,, 20 0 

Dissolution of 10 0 


Policy of Insurance «— 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or i percent, of 

amount insured 0 I 

In any other case for Es . 1 ,500 or part 


thereof 0 1 

(2) For time — For every Es. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months . . 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 4 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) When the sum insured does 


not exceed Es. 5,000 0 8 

In any other case 10 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 53 {Receipt's. 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 

journey only 0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Es. l.OOO, and also where 
amount exc. Es. 1,000, for every 


Es. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(6) Life^ or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically provided for — 

For every sum not exceeding 
Es. 250 . . . . . . . . 0 2 

Exceeding Es. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Es. 500 0 4 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Es. 1,000 and also for every 
Es. 1,000 or part . . . . 0 6 


If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 

Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Es. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 1 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another— i of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Ee. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 

Aa. a* I 


Power of AUomeu~“ 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents . 

In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . . . 1 0 

When required In suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act, 1882 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 

mentioned above 2 0 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally ..10 0 

Authorising more than 6 but not more 
than 10 persons to act .. .. 20 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im* 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 

authorised 2 

Promissory Notes — 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 


not exceed Ks. 250 . . . . 0 

(li) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Bs. 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Bs. 1,000 0 

(ill) In any other case 0 


(6) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of excliange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 

Protest of Bill or Bote 2 

Protest by the Master of a Ship . . . . 2 

Proxy . . . . . . . . 0 

Receipt for value exc. Bs. 20 . . 0 

Reconveyance of uortgaged property — 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Beconveyance. 

(b) In any other case 10 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 

whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(а) It the amount or value oi the claim 
does not exceed Bs. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Belease. 

(б) In any other case 10 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 

Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Bs. 1,000 — 

The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

(6) In any other case ..10 


Settlement— The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the dties 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
— settled as set forth in such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement. — The same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
0 property concerned as set forth in the 
Instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
Q amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
. which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Bs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

^ In any other case 5 

4 Transfers of Shares — 12 annas for everv 
Bs. 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares. 

Tromfei of debentures, being marketable 
securities whether tlie debenture is 
0 liable to duty or not, except deben- 
« tures provided foi by section 8 — 12 
annas for every Its. 100 or part thereof 
- of the lace amount oi the debenture 

^ Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Bs. 1 5 — The duty with which 
such Bond, <itc., is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 

— of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General* 8 Act, 1874, Section 31. 10 
® — of any trust property without con- 

sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease — The 
0 same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trmt, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding 

Bevocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 
0 Warrant for Goods 0 
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0 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
nro^ented by the Indian National Congress 
th< roadoT is referred to earlier editions of the 
I, >han Year Book. The Congress was founded 
1 , i«85 t)y Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
, I, ember of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
it^ first session In Bombay at Christmas of that 
vt-ar, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the diderent and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poll* 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an .uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
tor Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
lu wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

‘*The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people ol 
ludia of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
tiiem in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
rhe intellectual, moral, economic and indui<tnal 
resources of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without ! 
^vail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambira I 
Oharan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But | 
f be union then effected was purely superficial ; < 
thn difference between the Moderates and the Ex- ' 
tremlstswas fundamental ; the Extremists cap- i 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
ni September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
‘Ulopted independence as the goal of India 
Li the following two years the Congress made 
'Miat the extreme leftists described as a climb- 1 
while the Liberals moved towards the j 
t , with the result that for a time there appeared j 
b l>e a commonness of purpose between the 


Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 Session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status if muted, be- 
fore the end of 1929. Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Bound Table Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England and the two Indias. Here was the 
parting of the ways. The Liberals went their 
way and the Congress its own. In fulfilment 
of the “ ultimatum " issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
declared for complete independence or “ Puma 
Swaraj.’* Throughout the year 1930 the Con- 
gress was engaged in a defiance of the law of the 
j land which, it was hoped, would help India, 

I to attain complete independence. Early next 
year the Congress actually suspended civil 
disobedience by virtue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the fulfilment of 
the terms of this agreement gave rise to trou- 
ble and another agreement was concluded. 

As a result of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to London to take part 
in the Bound Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it imjiossiblo 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object. Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
tliroughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist. In the middle of 1934 the 
civil disobedience movement, wlne-h had rendered 
the (JongrcHs illegal, was witlidiawu At 
present, the Congress is once again a constitu- 
tional organisation, most ot whose activities 
are legitimate and lawful. It once again 
decided to contest elections to the Icgislatuies 
Mr Gandhi, is no longer at its head, having 
retired fiom it and fiom politics, although he is 
“ the power behind the thionc” He is concen- 
trating his attention on tiie revival and develop- 
ment of dying or dead village industries. 
Early in 1916 a new term was given to (Congress 
policy by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Socialist 
leader, but tiio majority of Congressmen show no 
desire to fohow him, (See earlier editions of 
the Jwf/trta Year Book for a histoiyof the non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience movements.) 

The Congress in 1934-35. 

The position ot the Congress early in 1934 
was tliat ot an institution existing oulv in 
name Individual civil disobedience had long 
ceased to exist. Every Congress and allied 
organisation was undei the Govcrnmei t ban 
Most Congress leaders weic in jail. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was prosecuted and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for sedition in leapect 
of certain advice he gave to the youth ot Bengal. 
Mr Gandhi’s own personal influence, which 
had suffered considerably owing to the failure 
of his second civil disobcdicme movement, 
was further reduced by the opposition which his 
Harijau campaign produced among orthodox 
Hindus. Government showed no inclination 
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to relax their measures against the Congress 
as long us the latter was committed on paper to 
a lawless campaign. 

It was in these circumstances that a group ol 
prominent Congressmen, who liad come out of 
jail, met in Bombay to consider the advisability 
of a re-orientation of Congress policy. The rank 
and file of Congressmen regarded the move with 
suspicion and thought that it was intended to 
go back on the policy which had been practised 
since 1930. Premature disclosure in the press 
of the intention of these leaders (mused an 
uproar, and the promoters beat a hasty, but 
temporary, retreat. 

Meanwhile Dr Ansari, Dr B. C Boy and other 
leaders hold consultations with Mr Gandhi and 
apparently bi ought to his notii;e the feeling 
ot restlessness among the Congress workeis 
The shrewd dictator perceived that revolt was 
in the air and he was not slow to yield. 

Loaders had already met in Delhi and had 
decided on a tentative programme to revive the 
Swaraj ya Party of 1923-24. Mr. Gandhi gave 
formal sanction to this proposal, and at the 
same time withdrew individual civil disobedience 
which was decided upon at Poona in tlie pre- 
vious year. But he seemed m no mood to 
abandon the principle Although he was 
agreeable to dissociate the Congress as an insti- 
tution from the lawless movement, he 
dc(jlared that his faith in Satyagraha was so 
strong that he could never give it up, and 
reseived to himself the right to practise civil 
disobedience, if and when the “ inner man ” 
called uiion him to do so At the same time 
he made it clear that he did not want either the 
Congress as an institution or any Congress- 
man individually to follow his footsteps 
Although he refused to change his own opinion 
with regaid to the Council piogramme, he was 
tolerant enough to welcome the revival ot the 
Swaraj ya Party and the decision to take part 
in the impending election to the Assembly. 

A meeting of those in favour of entering 
the Councils was held at Banchi in May, 
when the policy and programme of the party 
were finally adopted. It was made clear that 
they would not enter the legislatures with 
a view to co-operating with Government and 
working the reforms embodied m the White 
Paper, but to carry on the fight within the 
constitution tiself. Some of the objects of 
the party were to secure the repeal of “re- 
pressive laws", to agitate for the release 
ot all political prisoners, to resist all acts which 
might bo calculated to exploit the country, 
to move resolutions and introduce and support 
measures and bills necessary for the healthy 
growth of national life and the consequent 
displacement of the bureaucracy, and generally 
to work for the economic, social and political 
improvement of the masses. 

The withdrawal of individual civil disobedi- 
ence was proposed by Dr. Ansari. Council 
enthusiasts, who were diffident about the success 
of their move, had the satisfaction of finding 
that not only did the All- India Congress Com- 
mittee adopt their proposal but it went a step 
further and actually undertook to conduct the 
Council programme in the name of the Congress 
itself. The A. 1. C. G. agreed to set up a Con- 


gress Parliamentary Board, to organise and 
conduct the election campaign and to 
directions to the Congress nominees in 
Assembly from time to time. 

The Patna meeting is important in that i\ 
showed that although Mr. Gandhi had faiind 
in his civil disobedience movement and althoimh 
he uttered some unpopular remarks before and 
during the proceedings of the A. I. C. C , lijs 
hold on the rank and file of Congressmen was 
so strong that his new scheme went through 
unscathed. Another feature of the Patui 
meeting was the evidence it afforded of tin* 
growing strength of the Socialist section inside 
the Congress. 

The next phase in recent Congress histoiv 
occurred in Bombay, where a meeting of tlie 
executive of the Congress was held. Boon 
after the Swarajist meeting at Banchi it became 
evident that a large section of Congressmen 
were opposed to the manner in which the 
Swarajists fought shy of the Communal Awaid 
The Hindu element m the Congress was \er\ 
loud in protesting that a national institution 
like the Congress ought not to be silent whetk 
“ an unnational award" was sought to be thribt 
on the nation. It was argued that the Com- 
munal Award and the separate electorates 
which it perpetuated would inevitably tend to 
break up the country into watertight communal 
compartments and discourage the fusion oi 
the various communities into one nation The 
accusation was openly made that Mr Gandh, 
and the Swarajist leaders of the Congress in 
their anxiety to rush through their Council 
programme, had capitulated to the Nationalist 
Muslims in the Congress and surrendered the 
legitimate rights and mtesests of the Hindu 
community. 

The Hindu party was in a minority in the 
Working Committee, and Pandit Malaviya ami 
Mr Aney had no course but to resign Iroin 
the Committee Tee cleavage which occiured 
in Bombay grew wider as the contioversy spnad 
all over the country. 

This breakaway from the Congress was haiUd 
by moderate elements in the country as the 
possible nucleus of a moderate progres‘'ne 
party. Pandit Malaviya himself at first encoiu- 
aged this hope and many were expectmg that 
the new party would so frame its creed and 
policy as to admit non-Congress progressnes 
A conference was held in Calcutta m the autuiun 
to inaugurate the new party, but Pandit 'Iala^ n a 
was overwhelmed by Bengal Congressmen, 
who refused to agree to the membership of tlic 
party being thrown open to non-Congressnu n 
In the result the new party was formed a 
dissentient section within the Congress itsell 

Meanwhile the Congress Parliamentary Boud 
organised a country- wide campaign to captm<- 
seats in the Assembly. Government were i -i 
a time undecided on the question of the ( . - 
solution of the old Assembly, and it was kno' n 
that lengthy correspondence was going ' 
between Delhi and Whitehall. EventuaJ*^^ 
however, it was decided to dissolve the < - 
Assembly, but long before the decision ^ • 
announced the Congress Party had entered ^ 
election arena. The newly formed Nations ^ 
Party also entered the lists and put up a i' 
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flght. Between the war cries of these two 
parties the slogans of less vocal organisations 
like the Liberals, Independents and the Jnsticites 
in Madras were lost. Moreover, a great wave 
ot enthusiasm swept the country following the 
holding of the Congress session in Bombay 
in October, 1934, after four and a half years* 
inactivity. Efficient organisation and popular 
‘?t>ntiment strengthened the Congress candi- 
<Iates, who scored a signal victory at the polls 
in November. 

In the midst of the election campaign, 
Mr Gandhi announced his intention to 
retire from the Congress and active political 
life Various interpretations were put upon 
this announcement. Mr. Gandhi’s own reasons 
were that he found that the rank and file of 
t'ongressmen were not true to the Congress 
creed of peace and non-violence, that they had 
slid down from the pinnacle of Satyagraha, and 
that in the circumstances he had no place in 
the Congress Another argument advanced 
bv him was that his presence only encouraged 
h\pocri8V among them and he was a dead 
weight on the Congress which, instead of bene- 
litting bv his presence and leadership, was 
actually handicapped and deteriorated into a 
corrupt, inefficient and untruthful organisation 
(-ritics regarded Mr Gandhi’s decision as a 
coi.fession of failure and saw in it a desire to 
make a graceful retreat from an organisation 
which he had failed to lead to victory. 

Soon after Mr. Gandhi’s decision to withdraw 
individual civil disobedience there was a general 
demand in the country that Government should 
lift the ban on the Congress and allied organi- 
sations and that political prisoners should be 
set free Government responded to this appeal 
b\ removing the ban on the Congress and 
putting no obstacles in the way of the meeting 
of the A I C. C which was held at Patna 
<»ra(luallv one by one of the restrictions imjiosed 
on the Congress organisations were removed, 
except the ban on the Red Shirt organisation 
in tlie North-West Frontier Provmce and on 
other organisations which were proved to be 
guilty either of violence or of terrorist inclina- 
tions The list of political prisoners was care- 
fully gone through and those who were not 
guilty of any crime involving violence were 
released one after another. Buildings and 
other property belonging to the Congress, which 
iiad been confiscate during the 1932 civil 
disobedience movement, were restored to the 
tVingress, which once more became a live organi- 
sation The session callexi in October was 
marked by a newly generated vigour. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, who had shown 
marked ability in conducting relief operations 
iti the earthquake-stricken area of Bihar, was 
mianimously voted to the chair and the city 
of Bombay accorded a unique welcome to the 
president-elect on his arrival. The session 
dself, from a spectacular point of view, was an 
Pudoubted success. There was a touch of the 
f' lgic m the retirement of Mr Gandhi which 
t-)(.)k place at the end of the session. But those 

‘lo stayed behind reconciled themselves to the 
’'•"vitable and pleaded with the rank and file 

accept it in a philosophic spirit and to run 
■ ic Congress with ever greater zeal. i 


The most outstanding achievement of the 
Congress was the reform of the Congress constitu* 
tion which was effected at the instance of Mr. 
Gandhi. Till then it had been a loosely knit 
organisation with the elective element func- 
tioning mdifferently The annual session was 
a huge gathering which was more spectacular 
than efficient in the conduct of business Mr. 
Gandhi converted it into a compact steel frame 
affair, reducing the number of delegates from 
thousands to a few hundreds and introducing 
the element of indirect election in the A. I. C C. 
Primary Congress members were to elect the 
office bearers of their respective local territorial 
organisations who in their turn were to send 
representatives to the provincial executive, 
whose nominees comprised the A. I. C C The 
members of the A. I C. C, were to constitute 
the delegates at the open session. The scheme 
met with a great deal of opposition, but 
Mr. Gandhi’s influence on the eve of his retire- 
ment was so great that the session adopted 
his suggestions without even having seen the 
various propositions in print He brought a 
rough draft with him, made a cursory review 
of it, explained the broad principles under- 
lying them and the meeting said “ Yes” to his 
proposals. 

No less important was the creation under 
the aegis of the Congress of a Village Industries 
Association. It was to be an organisation of 
the Congress, but not in the Congress Its 
work was to be done with the blessing and sup- 
port of the Congress, but its management was 
to rest with Mr. Gandhi. 

When the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee was published towards the end of 
the year the Congress joined the general outburst 
of protest. Every section of political opinion, 
Libel als, Congressmen, Socialists and even 
people who were known to be the supporters 
of Government were opposed to the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
which were regarded as more reactionary than 
the provisions of the White Paper. 

This inability on the part of the Congress 
to join hands with others was responsible for 
the failure of Congress members in the Assembly 
to fulfil their election pledges as far as the 
“rejection” of the White Paper scheme was 
concerned. Congress members’ speeches con- 
tained no mention of the constituent assembly, 
while the motions sponsored by them avoided 
the word “rejection”. Their attitude of 
neutrality towards the Award until an agreed 
scheme was evolved was also turned dowm bv a 
combination of Muslim and Nationalist votes. 
Their neutrality in respect of a Muslim proposal 
accepting the Award resulted in the Assembly 
according its approval to the Award Even- 
tually a motion made by Mr. Jinnah, in effect 
accepting provincial autonomy with certain 
modifications but rejecting the federal scheme, 
was carried with Congress support. 

Side by side with the Assembly’s session the 
Hindu opponents of the Communal Award and 
the Muslim supporters thereof organised two 
inferences, one to condemn it and the other to 
approve of it. The cximmunal feeling generated 
by these two conferences embittered the atmos- 
phere. 
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Indian Princw. | level as the emalleT States which are no mor*^ 

During the past four or five years the than mere principalities. Then an attempt was 
Indian Princes have figured largely in discus- made to give representation to the smaller States 
sions on the future constitutional machinery on the group system. At the meeting of the 
of British India. They became actively interes- Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1938 
ted in British Indian Reforms with the the Princes made a serious attempt to brinK 
announcement made by representative Princes about a settlement of this question. Efforts 
at the First Round Table Conference that were also made since then to settle this thorny 
they would join an All-India federation pro- problem, but the general opinion seemed to be in 
vided there were adequate safeguards for favour of leaving it to be settled by Government, 
them. This enthusiasm, however, waned in Apart from this, the main anxiety of tho 
1931 when some prominent Princes began to States in joining the federation is that their 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their integrity and their rights under treaties should 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution not in any way be affected except to the extent 
which set its goal as the establishment of a that they voluntarily agree to accede in what 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- are called treaties of accession. They fear that 
ments of Congress leaders, Including Mr. Gandhi, once they enter democratic chambers thev 
on their intentions if they gained power, made will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into they will soon be reduced to the position ol 
the open to warn his brother Princes against mere principalities. It was with this object 
the dangers to their very existence involved that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s plan. Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
He declared that smaller States were bound to several safeguards for guaranteeing the position 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- of the States against the danger foreshadowed 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and above. 

disappear from the map of India. He suggested Almost all the Princes of India or their 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
directly in relationship with the Crown He time of the publication of the White Paper 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared The scheme was generally supported by the 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that Princes, subject to the incorporation in tlie 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
continued maintenance of their rights and tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 
privileges, they should not give their consent to distribution of seats among the States in tho 
join the proposed Federation. federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the of the claims made by the Princes under tin 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the vague term “ paramountcy.” 
first Round Table Conference, to join the All- Interest next shifted to London where the 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
the entry of the Princes were discussed. When on the Reforms proposals Representatives of 
the question was later gone into at the Federal the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
Structure Sub-Committee of the R. T. C. it demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
became evident that the Princes had a number permissible for States to enter the proposed 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent Federation collectively through a confederation, 
to their entry. On their return to India they measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of tion of States in the Legislature in the event ol a 
Patiala becairc the sponsor of a modified plan bare minimum federating at the outset, prohibi- 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each turn of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
Ruler entering the Federation singly on his own m the Federal Legislature, co-ordinate pow'f*i s 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the for the Upper House in voting supplies at joint 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body and inviolability of treaties. These conditional 
should form one group of their own and join were considered essential, but entry into fedeia- 
the federation only for certain specific purposes tion would depend on the final completed picture 
and to the extent that they consented to do so of the Indian constitution. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question. In the course of the proceedings of 
For some time there was difference of tipinion l Committee, the Princes’ representatives declared 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- that the States would not take more than a ye.ir 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja after the Constitution Act and the Treaty <>i 
of Patiala. Accession had been finally formulated to come 

Later on they arrived at a settlement between to a final decision on federation, provided tl'c 
themselves and a common plan was evolved door was left open for federating at a later stage 
whereby the Princes were to settle the terms of A certain amount of confusion was created 
entry of all of them , it was also proposed that by the claim made by Sir Manubhai Mehta, 
unless a proportion of over fifty per cent, of the behalf of the Chamber of Princes, for the right ! > 
States joined no State should join singly. As secede if the Princes felt it necessary to do 
regards their representation in the two federal after their experience over a period of tinx 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the ; He conceded the same right to Burma. 
legislatures were enlarged seats cxiuld not be Akbar Hydarl, however, opposed this. 'J be 
provided for each one of the 600 odd Indian proposal was stoutly opposed by the Secrctu ' 
States. Outof these 600 more than half are what of State also. Sir Samuel Hoare said in ibe 
may be called small or minor States. And the 1 course of his evidence before the Committee tli d 
larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda i when the Crown placed the power acquired fi<'"* 
naturally objected to be placed on the same the Indian States at the disposal of ^ b( 
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1 odoration for the furvctionins of the I'ederatum, | 
,t l»(‘camc part of the Federation and tiie Crown 
. f.nld not return it to the States ; nor could the 
4. lies demand or resume it later on. i 

Yet another sensation was caused by the 
H, ^lstonce of Mr, Churchill and his followers that 
tlic Princes wore being jookeyed into accepting 
I f ‘deration so that the White Paper scheme 
(oiild be pushed through This, however, was 
iiiMMiuivocally repudiated by the representatives 
,1 the Princes themselves and by the Secretary 
ul state. 

The domt Parliamentary Committee having 
i(((‘ptcd Sir Samuel lloare’s suggestion tlmt tlic 
ii(\\ Government of India Hill slioiild not conflne 
itseii to provincial anloiiomy but should include 
Hie I'staldishmciit of a federation for all-lndij, 
tlie jiositioii of tile States in tlie Fedeiation 
ii.ituially became an im])ortant considcrutioii 
\\ith till' Princes Tliev apiiomtcd a committee 
ol States Ministers to I'Xfiminc the retiort and 
loriiuilate tbcir views 'Fins was done ami a 
nuiiilK'r of Piinccs, ini Itiding tlic most jnoiiiiticnt 
iJiilcis, met m Hoinbay in F(‘bjuar\, and 

( VpU'SMcd their disappioMil of the Joint Purlia- 
iiM iitiiry Committee’s lecommendations as 
stood 

A. resolution passed by the meeting of Piiiiccs 
iiiiphasised that befoic tlie ihll roiild be eon* 
"nh n‘d as acceiitable to tlie States it w^as ueics- 
MiV that it should be aiiu'iided in eeituin 

* "SLiitml particulais ’J’hese weic set out in 
llie lepoit of the States Miiiisteis’ (Joiimiittee 
.iiid leleiied to the foim and mode ol aeeession 
<() the Fedeiation, spetilic mention and ]»resei va- 
lioii of the tieaties and agiceiiu'iits eorieliided 
with the States, the extent of the e\e<*utive 
aiithoiity of the Fedeiation in legaid to the 
States, the spcfial testxmsdiilitiesot thetJoveinor- 
Heiieral vis-a-vis the Indian States, xnovisioiis 
((Hiscfpient upon tlie possilile susjiciision of tiie 
(oiistitulion, and enfoK emeiit of Federation 
Laws unci poweis vested in tlic Goveinoi-Geiieial 

'riio Piinces objpctc'd to clause 2 of the Jhll, 
whuli enabled the King to assign Paruniountcv 
poweis to anyone whatsociver, and to clause 0, 
wiicicliy, accoidiiig to tlie Pimees, e\eivtliing 
in the Act would bcconio ipso farfo binding 
ninni tlic States They wanted s]H‘(i(1c guaran- 
U(‘s lor tlie ])reservation of them tieatic'S and 
igM’c'inonts with the (Jrown The idea w.is to 
iiialvc only such inoMsioiis of the Act us weie 
pe< lik'd 111 tlie instiuuu‘iit ol Ac'c'essjon made b\ 
uidividual States applicable to tliose States and 
specity items with respect to winch th.' 
Itdeiul Ic'gislaturc' might mak-e laws foi the 
dc* comeiiied Siniilailv it was desiic'd tlmt 
dll exc( utivc autlioiit> ot the Fc'dc'ialion slioiild 

* " subject to conditions that might hi' laid down 
■‘’I'l aec{‘i3ted iincler the Instniinents ot Aca essioii 
!i‘( danse einpowciing the* Govcniior-tieneral 

assume the control of tlic cidiiiinistiatioii m 
c\cnt of an oinergcncv, with a view to 
intaining the traiuinillit y ot the c-oiintry 
" objected to on the gicmiid tlmt it 
’ ‘Udit aflord an excuse for the federal authority 
’ intcitcTo in the mteriial allairs ot the Slate 

* ' "holt, the States demanded that then jiowc'is 

"dd lemain untouchc*d in the event ol the 
'‘"pension of the coubtitiitioii They also 

J4 


objcctcxito the provisions vesting hi theGovernor- 
Oencral the powei to enforce federal laws and 
to give diiec'tion to States in respe^et of Federal 
sui>-|ects m regard to which they (the States) 
failed to maintain a system of adinmlstiation 
adequate for the purposes of the Act. The 
l*riaecs refused to accept the luinciplc of setting 
otl privileges and iiiummities against a share of 
taxes, etc , assigned to the federating States. 
They also piotestecl against the implied subor- 
dination of State Hallways to the Statutory 
llailway Authority. 

The Pimees’ decision caused a gieat sensation 
and was promptly seized upon iiy the Conserva- 
tive dic‘-h.irds in Hritain wlio saw m it a weapon 
witli wiiieli they hojicd to kill l^’ccleration 
Ml Chin chill and his friencis stiovo hard to 
make it appc'ai that the J’rinc'es weie iiiiwilliiig 
to entc'i the jiioposc'tl I'VcU’iation In lojily to 
this, pioinment State's Mniisteis pointed out that 
then object was not to ii^fiise to eo-opc‘iate in 
the refoiined c-oiistitution or to oppose the 
foiiiiation of tiu' Federation, hut to insist on 
certain c'hanges in the Hill which they ic'gaidcd 
as c^sseiitial lor the m.iintenance ot the rights and 
pi IV lieges of the States. 

Sir Samuel Hoare showed a c'onciliatory 
sjnilt and oftered to consider the Hriiic'c's’ 
lepK'sc'iilal loiiH 111 rrs]K‘(‘t ot (h'tailH On the 
cpK'Hf.ion ot i»iM)(j])le, liovvevi'r, he refused to 
bring into clisi iission the question ot I’ara- 
mountey, wliieli was dctiiiiti'lv outside tlie 
purvic'W of the Govi'niriu'iit ot ludia Jiill JIo 
dec'larc'd c'liqilmtically tlmt, “ though Ills 
Majesty's Gov«'rnment. ri'c'ogiiise tlie aclvaiil/ago 
ot liirtlief elardyirig ,‘lie prac-lici' govc'rning the 
eveic'ise ol Paiainoiiiitey, such Issues cannot be 
dc'tc'rmiiied by tlic' eoiisidcration wliethc'r the 
States do oi do not lederate. Still less can a 
sc'UleiiK lit of any oulslari'ling claims ot iiidlvi- 
iliial State's be liased on any such coiisideration ” 

On the ciuestion ot spc'cifying l-hc suhjc'cts in 
respect ol which the' Pimci'S were to fc'di'nitc', 
Sii Saiiiuc 1 Ifoaic' sani, “ Ills Majesly’s Govc'rii- 
ment liave never coiitemplaled a Federation of 
India only as an assoc lalaon in which Hntish 
India, on the oiit* Jiand, and the Indian State's, 
oil the other, would do no more than ac't in 
eoneert on matteis ol Loiiimon eoneerii From 
an early slage tlie discnssioiis have ctiitrc'd on 
the' en.ila«)n of an organic union hi twec'U the 
two, with the Fodeial executive and Ic'gislatiiic' 
exeicising, oil bc'hall oi both, the iiowois vested 
in tlu'iii tor that pin pose.” At the eiul ot an 
aenmonius debate ni the Uoiim' of Commons 
Sir Samuel Hoare said “ Firstly, the unostion of 
Haianiountcy is one loi eoiisuleration in Jiidia, 
and it is to a gieat extent distinct troin tin 
c onsideiation ol a fedi'ial eonstil ution , seeondlv, 
we '^taiicl on the jirinciplc' that the Cnivvn's 
K'prc'sc'iiiativt must lotain nliiniati- discretion , 
Thiidly, we rc'eognise there aie m.itti'is wdneh, by 
imther «lisc ussion in India, may he adjusted, 
wdiile in any cvise through ledeiation the States 
will excliange the confiol ot J’aiamoiintcy lor a 
due sliaie of constitutional control ovei a wide 
held of subjects 

“ Tliic'c conrlusions 1 duiw Ironi these con- 
siderations an — One, till HjII, tar Ijom woibcii- 
iiig tlie j)0'»ition ol I hi' Princes in ri'gaid to 
Paramountcy, will make it better Two, the 
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Rteater part of the Bill has nothinf? to do with 
Paramoiintcy, which is not mentioned in the 
Bill. The greater part of tiic Bill has therefore 
to be decided on otlicr considerations, and the 
introduction of Barainountcy into tlu* contro- 
versy should in no way complicate or delay our 
proceeding steadily and normally with tlic Bill 
Three, Paramouutcy must be dealt with in a 
normal way in India It affects all Princes 
wliothcr they federate or not and whether the 
Bill is passed or not.” 

The Secretary of State’s assurances allayed 
to some extent the fears of Indian llulers 
During the report stage of the Bill amendments 
were introduced by the Government which, 
it is believed, generally meet the issues raised | 
by the Princes. 

A notable contribution to the discussion about 
tile position of the Princes in the future India 
was made by the lit Hon V. S Sastri in a 
8<iries of public lectures dellvcicd early in the 
year, llis point was that the increasing 
emphasis laid by tin* Princes on the doc-trme 
of th(' Paramouutcy of the British Crown had 
assumed such magnitude that the (mtirc basis 
of the fabric which British India and the Princes 
were lioping to realise iiad cliang(‘d, and federa- 
tion as such tlirijatened to swallow the Dominion 
8tatus lor wliich tiiey were till then striving 
Under tlie present Government of India Act 
it was the Governor-General acting with his 
Council that Igoked after and maintainod all the 
powers of Paramouutcy under the Crown But 
wh(‘n the constitutional machinery of the 
Government of India was sought to bo changed 
and substituted by federation, the Princes 
claimed for the first time that the powers ok 
J’araniountcy should in the future federal 
Govenimcnt vest in the Viceroy alone, acting 
under the Crown, with <!ertain modifications 
di'inanded by them Mr Sastri argued that so 
long us the doctrine of the separate individual 
allegiance of (sach I*riiice to the Crown and not 
to the federal Government of the future exercis- 
ing tlioso pov'crs under tht* Crown was main- 
tained, the dominionhood of India would not be 
complete. Mr Sastri called upon the Princes 
to make threij declarations tliat Dominion 
Status was the amtral giial of Indian xmlitical 
evolution ; tliat the army should be completely 
Iiidianised within a stated period ; and that the 
Princes would liberalise their atlministratnm, 
set up rciiresciitative institutions, aeeept tiie 
prmeipki of a privy jnirse and in other words 
make their subjects politically efficient. 

Congrett in 1935 36 

Pel sistont indecision cliaraet(*rised the affairs 
of the Congiess in 1 {):f5 30 'i’liei t‘ wei e repeated 
demands fiom inany sections among Congiess- 
meii tiiemselves for a clear enunciation of 
policy 1’hc tonntiy was kept in tin' daik 
about the (’ongress attitude towanls tin* im- 
pending constitution, and whether, if Cong- 
ressmen were returned in a majority in 
one oi more proviiuial eoimeils, the^ would 
accept responsibility for the administiation 
Similar^, Congress Hindus eoutiiuied tlieii 
agitation against tin* muthei -accept-iioi -i eje( t ; 
attitude of the Congress towauis the coiuinuualj 
award. They liad proved to tlie orthodox section ■ 


In powci that Hindus were not in favour of tin 
waveiing attidiide of the Congress on tl,i^ 
question bv suei'cssfully eontestiiig the eleetinn- 
to the Assembly in A'ovcnibci, 1034 Tin \ 
fought the Congress openly at these (‘k'ction^ 
but, having succeeded at tlie polls, tliey did iif)i 
wish to eontinue to Ix' lelx'ls against the Cftii- 
giess, espi'ciallv as some of the leadeis ot tlx 
dissentients were old and lespeeted CongHs-, 
iiK'n They thcK'foie tni'd to secure a revision 
[of the IVmgiess lesolution on the eommun.il 
awaid 

The Congress pait> in the bi'gislativ-^e As.s(*uibl\ 
fuik'd to impU'iueiit its election piomisi- it 
(ould not get the House to pass lesolntioii 
** 1 ejecting ” th(' new const itiitioii , iiotliiim 
was nn'iitiom'd on the tiooi oi thi* House about 
the constituent assembly , noi did it sure ml 
111 repealing any “ iepiessive ” ineasiii('< 

But einouiaged bv eertain successes wlinli 
it scoied. the party asked pc'rmission to exti'inl 
its pal liamentai \ aitivitns The lesohitum 
ot the 1P34 BondMv Coiigiess s(*ssioii pi'iinilldl 
only tlie eontestmg of the tlu'ii iumiiudit 
Asseinblv eli'ttions, it said nothing aixmt tin 
eleetions to tiu' pioMiieial lonmils undt'i th 
new constitution 1’lu“ I’ailmnientary Uoaid 
wanted to i<‘ji*ct thc> Goveinnient oi India \(1 
ol lP‘i5 not onlv bv (‘ntciing tlx* new Coiiinib 
but also bv enti'img the Caiunetand lioin tluu 
loicing Governnu‘ut to abandon tlie scheiiu 

Tb(‘ie is among Congi('ssni(*n a seetion oi 
opinion which lias always been opposed tu 
taking pait in constitutional oi jiai haini*iitai \ 
activiti(‘s Although tlii'y aie niiahli* In 
procJucc an altei native piogiainnu* of politn.il 
woik-— non-co-op(‘ratioii or civil disolx'ilienn 
Ol any otbei form of diiect action via^ 
unthinkable -th(‘V cannot bung tlK'insi'hes to 
suppoitthe proposal to can v tht* Count ileiiti \ 
piogiaiiiiiit' to its logical (*oiielusion ol aeeept iiii: 
miiiistiies it and wheiu the paity hapjiens to 
be HI a majoiity. 

Tlu* eontioversy l)etwi*en tlu*s(' two se(*ti(iii*- 
eoiitJuiied loi seveial months without tlu* e\<- 
eutive of the Congie.ss, naniel\, tlu* AVoikiii” 
Committee, Ol the All-India Congiess Coiiinultt > 
gmng any dt*tinite lead in the mattt*i Tlx o 
wercseveialiiieetings ot the Woikiiig ('ommitic 
and Iw'o ine(*tmgs of tlu* All- India Cotign ' 
Committee, not one of whieh stpiaiely fan‘d tlx 
problem. 

Piociastiiiation marked some othei aetivd"' 
of the Congiess dining the year lU3.V>(i 
Theic was leiieatt'd talk of tamceited aituui 
on the pait oi liuliaii political paitu*s, n'oi* 
espeeially Congii*ssiiu*u and Libeials, to 
the new (*onstitiition 1'he idea oiiginati'd 
tar liaek as Deeembei , 1»34, wdien the lab(*i<'i 
federation, which met at Poona, adopted soux 
strongly woided i(*.solutions on the ntoi''' 
pioposals 'I'lu' pM'^di'iit of tlu* lalx'.'i 
fedeiatioii for li)3.'> made an cxti'iisive t(ui' 
of India 111 the course of whieh he had oppm 
tuiiity to consult political opinion throiighoi' 
India Balm Baj'endra Prasad, too, toured ti" 
<*oimtry from oik* end to tlu* other f " 
IM'iluips, of tlu* past lh(*8id(*nts of the tu 
premier political organisations have tiaveii' 
so widely or acquired so much flist-liai ‘ 
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Kn(>wi<Hlnr OT)in>OT\ in t\\v rnnntrv apiurontl> 
joMit action tiv ("onwicssincn awl 
I ilnMuls, but tb(‘ Icadcrsljip ot both oi|.;aiiisa- 
tioiis s('cnu‘(l opposed to the idea, and the 
j.ioposal was e\entually diopped 

'file V('ar was also remarkable for the raiud 
iiowth of th(> Sodalist Partv in the (Vuigiess 
I'liev Inst measured swords with tlie oithodov 
‘-(ition in an open session ot The Consiess in 
I ‘111 at Kaiaebi Thev n'peated th(‘ attempt 
it r.ond)a\ On both oeeasions they did not 
i(lij(“\e mufh, but dining tin* pei lod 
tli(\ (onsolld.ited then position and seonsl at 
iiioie than one piovineial political eonleien(<‘ 

V souKc of (‘ueoiirat^iunent to them was tin 
« lione ot then dovmi. Pandit .Jawalnilal Neluu, 

file Pi(“'ident of the Conmess toi the cm lent 
veai Vltlioimli e\(‘n in the lat<‘st session ol 
the ('onm»‘Ss at Ian know tlnm suee«‘ss, it an\ , 
w.is iiejiative, t[ie\ haM‘ nndoubtedl\ beeoim* a 
tone to be leckoned AMtli Theie aie mans 
who loreeast tliat it will not be loim before the 
t'onmt'ss maehiw'ry jiasses into Soiialist hands 

W(‘ now come to the laieknow si'ssion of the 
('outness 'I'he ehoK'e ot the Ihesiderit a<jainst 
ihe (onvmition if a man not pi<*sidin(i o^eI 
a session in his oi\n piOMtiee <’an be explained 
onU h\ th(‘ inscrutable workings of Ml (landhi’s 
iiinsi Was it a ih'speiate sti'p calculated to 
.ihandon the Confess to the l(>ft wnujeisv 
Ol iv.is it done with the hope tliat the lesponsi- 
h\h 1 \ ol office would (uil) tin* I'lithusiasin ot 
P.indit Ni'hiu and compel him to exerdse a 
(hdk on his o\ei-vo(al tollowms ^ Oi. anain 
w as it no inoi c t h*in a n e\iu (“ssion of the counti \ ’s 
a PUKs ifition of the saditiees whi< h Pandit 
N<hiii had made* in tin* cause ol political 
Ik I dom 

Wli.itev(>r th(‘ r(*asons, Fandit Nidiiu showed 
lift cl( siK* foi coui]irom]se Jf(‘ was inoie than 
I SCI a Sodilist and made no seciet of his 
doftinifs Mis pii'sidf'iitul addicssat Lucknow 
was,! nioif* oiitspokdi utteiancet han the speech 
d( liseied bs him as the Pji'skIcmiI ol the faihoie 
M ssion seven seals presiousls It was an 
iinctjiuvocal conddunation ot the paih.iineutar\ 
iiKiitahts of some ('nns,U’cssinen and an open 
•Mipe.il to the Conmess to adoiit the tioal awl 
iiKthods of tli(‘ Soviet with altmations to suit 
Induin (onditions Ho saw no reinedy toi 
India s ills except throujzh so< lalisin He 
would destroy pinate propeilv, evpio])! late 
S' sfed inteiests without ( oni])ensation, nationa- 
li-’' land and indnstiies and simuic Ihe tianstei 
"t power tiom the present holdeis to the piole- 
tniit I0 him India was iiait ot a work! 
iiiovdnent asjainst capitalism and imperialisin 
Ih was f'fiually opposed to the Fascist idea 
"linii dfdlt's the middle classes In short, 
'' svaiited the Conirress to become a woikeis’ 
'•id pe*s, nits’ oimmisatioii, but - this is im- 
poitant and shows that the Pandit is not 
'•)s(diiteU devoid of the sense ot the practical 

lie annouiicf'd that, in spite of his stioiiii 
' 'iiMctions, he had no desiie to foice his pio- 
' 1 nunic on an unwilling (’oimiess 

X man holding such views could liardlv be 

'I'cfted to eountenanee a y)io])osal that 
' 'le^it'ssmcn shoulcl accept office and run the 

i ministration undei a constitution viliuh lie 
'•d denounced as calculated to consolidate the 


hold of ImynMialism on India Ihit he found 
that the majority of his colleagues and Congress- 
men geneiallv weic inclined to give a chance to 
tliose who advocated office aeceptanie as a 
means ot wrecking tlie constitution fiom witliin, 
or at least pi event mg eommiinalists and reac- 
tionaiies tiom oi lupMiig places of power and 
intluenee He bowisl to the inevitable In 
doing so, however, we revealed tliat ln‘ was in 
violent eonliift with his eo-woikeis but that 
he >ielded to thmn in ordiT to save thi* (’ongiess 
tiom disintegration and tlie awkward situalion 
that viould Jiiisefroin lus ii'signiiig tlii' president- 
shi]> on the eve of, oi in th(‘ midst of, the session 

If Pandit Nehiii made an open exhibition of 
his dear cut mcw’s, Handlnan Congressmen 
too made no seciet of then stout opposition 
to thc‘ Most ow cult pleached b\ Pandit ^’ehiu 
liabu Hajeiidia Piasadeieatcsl asfu liv dc'claniig 
that his knowlcflgc ol the Indian inassc's was 
dc‘ii\ed tiom peisonal contact and life in tlicui 
midst, not tiom books writtim in foiiugn autliois 
and torc'ign conditions — a gibe at I’anclit Nidiiu’s 
doeti inane philosopln 'I'hiis the s»*sslon 
pi ogrc'sscsi ill'll hc'i side ajipn-c lating tlic' otlieis 
Mc'W'iioint, but lioth intent on keeping tlie 
Congic'ss maehmeiy intact Pandit J^eliiii 
agieed to postponeinc'nt ot a di'Cision on the 
(luc'stion of ottiec' acfeptance 

'riie Socialists siic'cc'c'clcxl on one or moio 
minoi points, sndi as the' abandoninc'nt of tlie 
manuaUaiiourtianeiiise tor Congic'ssmembc'i ship 
and othc'i ehangt's in tlie Congic'Ss constitution 
TIu'V till'd to seeuie toi Avorkeis* and peasants' 
oigamsations din'ct ii'piesentation on the Con- 
giess In tills, how'cvi'i, thev talk'd and the 
wliole subject ot making tlii' Congress moie and 
iiioieii'iuesei tati\(' of the inassesand lesjionsivi' 
to then view's and inleri'sts was leteiied to a 
Committee 

On till' question of Congress attitude towards 
the new' constitution, tlie tollownig lesolution 
was passed at Lucknow — 

“Whereas the Oovernnient of India Act, 
wliich IS based on thi' A^’^hite Paper and 
the Joint Parliaincntaiy lleyioit and wliuli is 
111 man> lespeits even woise than tlie piojiosals 
lontsuned in tliein, ni no way lepresents tlie 
will of the nation, and is designed to facilitate 
and peipetnate the domination and exjiloitutiim 

I of the people of India and is ini posed on thi' 
coiintn to the aeeonipaninient ot widesjuead 
lepiession and the supinessioii of euil libeities, 
the Congiess ’eiti'rates its i ejection of the new 
constitution in its entiic'ty 

“The Congrc'ss, as ic'presenting the will of 
the Indian pc'ciyik' foi national trec'dcjrn and a 
democratic state, dcM larc's that no c'onstitution 
imposc'd bv an outside' authority and no con- 
stitution whic'h cuitailsthc' sovc'reignitx of the 
pc'ople of India and doc's not lecogiiise their 
rights to shape' and c'ontiol fullv theii political 
and economic futuic* c'an be aeceptc'cl in the' 
opinion of the Congiess such a constitution must 
lie basc'd on the incb'pencb'nc e of India as a 
nation and it can onlv be framc'cl In a consti- 
tuent assc'in hi v I'leiti'd on adult fiaiichisc- oi a 
tiaiKliihc which up])io\ini.itc>s to it as neatly 
as ymssihlc' The* Congress, therc'toie, reite rates 
and sticsses the demancl for a constituent 
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a8‘<otnl)lv in tho nanic of Mu* IrKinin 
caUs iii>on i<» ic|iic«t(*iitatlv(*s and iin'inlKT*' in 
Uic fiCuislatuK'ft and onlsldt* to work foi llu* 
fuldlunMit of iliiH dcnuind 

“ 7n view of tlic tart tliat <l(*ction« foi tlir 
Piovincial Lc^rislitiiics nndci tin- new Att inav, 
arrotdinK to offlnal Ktat(‘in(>nts,tak(* jilan* tM*foK* 
the n('\t HCHsion ot tlx* Conuic'^s, this (^onuiess 
r»*solves1 hat, in such an (* vent, candidates slioiihl 
he put forward on its hehalf to ct)niest such 
K(*atH in accoi dance with tlx mandate of the 
Compress and in piU''Man(e ol itsdi'claied polic\ 
Such caudid.itcs must he chosi'n tioiii those wh(» 
iiilly sufiport tlx* foimiess dhjt cti\»*s ot hxlian 
ind(*])(*ixlenci‘ aixl pl(*d>p* tlx*ms('lv(*s to (.iir\ 
out its polK V in reajiid to tlx* l^^i^latuies 

‘ I'lx* \ I (' f shall pi •<•<* hetoi <* t lx* counti\ 
p’loi to tlx* election a mani[(*sto ( xplainini; tlx* 
ixditloal and economic policv and piotiiaiuine o1 
tdu* Conmess In (*onloiTmt\ witdi t he i(*Holiitions ! 
p.issi*d hv it liom tunc to tinn* Tlx* Provim lal 
t'on^rcKs ( 'oinnntt<*(*s mav tnrthei su|>pl< nnuit 
the nianii«*.sto h\ adding tlx'ieto spcdlx items 
which have* a s])e( lal 'ip]»li(*ation to then k spec - 
tiv«* ])io\inccs All ]noviixial manitestoe'^ 
must Ik* api)iov(*d hv the Working Cominittei 
of the A ICC 

“ ih'Hol\t*d fiiithei that tlx* tiinetions of tlx* 
l*ailiam(*ntar\ lliaid lx* dis<*liamcd in liitiiK 
hv tlx* VVoikin« Committ(*«* o1 tlx* All-India 
Con«r(*,ss Committ«*e Tlx* WoiUiiuj: Cominittc'c 
is authoiis«*d to appoint six*h hoiids or <om- 
inittctHasinav lx* ix'c < ss<ir\ tooij;anis« <*lections 
to Loni«.latur(*s as W(*ll as to i-Mixh* <o-oiilinat< 
and eontiol tlx* actiMti(*s ol Contness memlx*is 
in tlx* li^*|l^l^l^tlU(*H A<*(*oidini'lN , the Pailia- 
im*ntaiv I loin d need not hi* ri'ionstituted 
h(*ie{dtei 

“Tlx* (pi(*stion of iKceptaixe oi non-acee])- 
tnnee ot oIIm(*s h\ Conjiicss nu'mheis el(*<*te(l 
to the h(*tfislat iiies under tlx* new Constitution 
having; hci*n amtated m t.lx* count i v , t lx* < 'onj'i cs** 
in vi(*w ol tlx un(*eitaint II s ol tlx* situation 
as It max d(*vclop, (onsxl(*is it inadvisahh 


to commit itm*ll to nnv decision at this staije op 
the (picstion and I(*avcsit to he d(‘cid<*(l at tlx 
piopei time hv tlx* Alt C att(*r consulting 
the IToMncial Coniriess Committees ’’ 

Mi (tandhiaftid thioiijzhoiit as (oiisult.iip 
in-chx*t Fit* even att(*ndcd the session, hut .i 
a viMtoi pa vine toi his <*ntranc(* Altliou'j'i 
lx* did not takr* pait in the pioec'edlngs, it v\,i- 
known tint his pei-^onality intlix*n(ed nio^t 
ot the dt'fisiouH at laicknow, and lat(*i at * 
me(*tirui ot the Workiiift Committer* lx*1il ii 
Waidha wh(*n an oiK*n hi car h was avcilui 
t hioui;li his irood olfit cs it mav hr* inent lorx d 
.!« an illustration of thr* tiiovviiuj povvr'i m 
Sodilists insxlr* tin Cone|r*ss that for tip 
flist tinn* ill Coneir'ss lii^toiv two advocates m 
Alosrow philosoiihv vvrir* mvr*n sr***ts on tlx 
r‘\r‘«*utivr* ol thr* Conjiir ss 

No ir*\x‘W ol thr* activitii*s ot the (Nunrics^ 
111 IS ronipl(*t(* without a rr*ir'Tt'nct to 

the cr‘lehiation ol its (Jolden Juhilr*(* 1 lx 
Coiierr'ss to-rl.iv is not as it was a tr'w ilr*iarl(s 
auo , it lias hr i‘ii t lansfoi m<*d out ol ir*r o'j:nitir)ii 
Its di*velo])ment has her*n siirh that sr'Vr'ial ol 
thr* olrl-staeei s had to leave it aixl toi m them 
S(*lvr*s into nval po]itir*a1 organisations IP 
crr*r*d lias FM*r'n r handed and its iiir*thod ot vvoik 
altr‘ir*d hut it ir'inains to-dav thr* most povvr'i Ini 
political oiKanisation in tlx* lanrl 

It was proposi*il hv somr*foimr'i Coiiupt ssim x 
that as til as thr* .fulnlrr* ct*lehiat ions wtn 
conrr*inrd tlx* pirsriit mau.mr*isol thr* Comrn * 
>>houlrl so Irinir* thr* ]»rourammt as to iiiakr it 
piissihir* loi ix>n-Conirir'S''mi*n aixl r*is1v'hil< 
CoiutH'ssinen to iiaitir pKitr* in tlx'Ui 'riio*'! 
in thaiut* ol tiir* ni'irlmx'iv rlirl lesponrl to I Ins 
Ir‘r|urs1 This attltiirlr*, ronplrrl with the lot 
tint thr* session ol thr* Lihr'isil F'’r*rlr*iatir»n wa 
timed to m(*('t at Na*^piii ahout Hx* same turn 
pit*vr*ntr*d s(>vr*ial pirnnux nt r‘\-Conuri(‘ssni( x 
liom takiiut pait in thr piinri|),il r r Ir'hial mn 
ol thr* .Inhiler* vvliirli was hr*lrl in llomlnv in 
Dr'irinhel at thr* plarr vvhr*lt* tlx* lilst s( ssioi, 
ot tlx* lixiian Nation il {'omiir*ss mr*t in iss* 
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The definite breach between tho moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress nt its 
special session in IJoinFiay in August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this hook) witnessed the hirth of 
the National Liberal Federation wliieli has, since 
then, been the platform of liuli.an moderate 
leaders. It hold its flist session in 
Tlomliay in 1918, Sir Siirendranatli Baneijoe 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed tlie old (' U'j;rcss formula which 
was sot aside by the Nagpur Congress. 

When tile reimrt of the .Toint Bailiamentarv 
Committee was ixibli'shed at the eixl of 19,U, 
the Liberal lr*nrlr*is pointed out that it not only 
retninerl all the ohjoct.ionable features of tlie 
Wliite hiper ixit was retrograde in rr*s|H*e,t of 
one or t.vvo essr*n1ial faetois ol democrat le 
govoriiment, such as the mctlxKl of election to 
the Central Legislatuie. 


I Within a short time of the laiblieation olllx 
report, tlie Jaheial Fedeiation mot nt J’oon i 
under the pie*^Hlenev of 1‘andit Hilda V an.it li 
KiinJiru In Ins addiess to the Fed(*ia<ion )x 
siiiveyi'd the entire ])olitienl situation m llx 
country and was very oiitsimken in his ainlv*'!" 
of tlic .loint rarliamentaiv ('ominitteo’s Beiunt 
He eondeinned it lor its eommiuial iiasis, foi th' 
place of eminence it assigneil to tlic Servues, h'l 
the iiitroiluctioli ot mdiieet election to tie 
Cential JiCgislatiiie, foi the safeguaids, loi <h' 
pro|)osal to establish second chambers m t"" 
additional piovmces, and above all for tli 
omission of anv reference to Dominion Statu 
as being tlie goal ol India. 

'riie session was icmaikable for the show m 
deliaiiec to authority staged by a small ''C* 1 1 '" 
ot vouiig laberals wlio tended to move tow. in' 
the left. Then luauocuvie faiKnl, how'cver, an* 
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tar session contented itself with passing; a 
I. ‘Solution of stronK protest against the reforms 
|)roposals contained in the J. P. C. Report. 
4)K)ther notable feature of the proceedings at 
Poona was the outspoken speech delivered by 
the lit. Hon. V. S. Sastri who said : “ Liberals 
..mnot give their active co-opcration to a 
t.'overnmcnt prepared to enact a constitution in 
.h fiance and disregard of onr dearest wishes, 
tliit. would be suicide’* His speech caused a 
M'lisiition at the time, inasmuch as ho used 
I nitiiiage wliich is not ordinarily used by Lilierals 
ni bv Inniself J'br instance, he said that the 
sifcguards in tlie .T P. C llc])ort amounted to 
hjKkiuail. He warned liritain that “ her trade 
HonJd Hulfer if she pprsiste<i in thrusting on 
imwilling India the White Paper IMornis 
ln{»|)osab *’ The lead given 1)V Mi Sastri was 
i iloMi up i>V the Kedeiation which passed the 
lollowing resolution — 

“ The National Liberal Moderation of India 
n'cords its profounil regret at finding that the 
Joint Select Committee Report, instead of 
1 (‘moving the glaring defects and short-comings 
of th(‘ White Paper proposals that were pointed 
Old by the Federation at its two pi evious sessions, 
h.is. in utter disregard of almost the entire body 
(if Indian opinion of all shades, including the 
hrilidi Indian delegat-ion to the Joint Select 
Commitlee, introduced further highly objec- 
tionable and leactionary filatures, rendeimg 
M s]Mmsible government in the Provinces and the 
('nitre, wliieli tJie Hrdish Government profess 
to give to India, wholly illusory The Medeia- 
tion IS convinced tliat any constitution baaed 
(in till* linos ot tlio Joint Hclec.t Oorninlttce’s 
I' poit will be wholly unacceptable to all sliades 
oi liKiian imlitical opinion and will, far from 
.ill.i\ing, very much intensify the pioscnt deep 
politjcai »liscontent in the country Tins 
l'V(l(‘ration therefore does not want any leglsla- 
lioti based upon the Joint Select Committee’s 
icport ” 

Their warning and advice produced no ettcct 
on the Pritish Government, who went on with 
ilieii ])lan to comidete the scheme Tlic Liberals 
)»iit iij) very few candidates for election to tiie 
begisJative Assembly and even those few 
MiiieiKl defeats, the only Liberal to be returned 
Ik mg Sir (Jowasji Jehangir from Bombay. 

Tiie extremist tone ot the jiroeeediiigs of the 
I’lMiii.i session ol the Liberal Federation made the 
lilifi.ils v(‘ry popular among ( 'oiigivssmeii, 
'lilidugh the Jattci still eoiitmui'd to look ujumj 
ili( Jiiberals with a ((‘itaiii amount ot jHilituaJ 
' "ii'l(‘scousion The outburst of protest with 
''tmli the Liberals greeted the rejKUt ot the 
icMif Pailiiimentary Committee on Indian i 
ki liirius, gave rise to tin* hope iii some ijuarters 
tint (here might be a repetition ot the nmteil 
"'"it which Jiidian politiial parties presented 
t' ibe Simon Commi“sion in 1P27 Open 
'(St ions were made by leaders of Coiigiess 

* I i>er s( hools of thought that the two should 

elom^r tog<‘ther and explore the |M)ssibiJifc)c‘- 

I' lilted action both Itabii Jlajeiidra Piasad 

' l‘‘Uidit Hiniayiiath Kim7<ru, the Presidents 
'* be Congress and the laheral Federation 
' (iivelv, were iiiidoiibtetlly anxious lo 

* ' ' • ii tuimula w'hereby the tw'o groups could 

nmeeited measuies to meet tlie new eou- 

titutioii 
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The country was deeply interested in tliis 
j move, whli'h was wiilely diaeussod in the Indian 
press The extreme left wing warned tlio 
(ingress against having anything to do with the 
Liherala, while right wing Liberals opjiosed any 
joint action with the (Joiigross. Eventually, 
however, the jiroposai fizzled out mainly ow'iiig 
t(» fuiiilanieiital difterciiee hetw'ei‘ii the two iu 
their goal and policy 

The jHisition of the Liberal Party wms clearly 
explain(‘d at the annual session of the Idberal 
Federation wdiiili mi‘t at Nagpur in December 
li):tr) Mr T R Veiikatraimi Sastn w'ho 
presided said - “ We w’ho elaiiii to be progres- 
sive and iiaiioiiiihst should go 111 and w'ork the 
new (iovernmeiit ot India Act ami. to the extent 
jMissihle, keeji out uiipi ogress i\e eli'meuts from 
the Coiiiicils Entering the Councils, are we too 
to wreck the Act by iiidisermiiiiate opi^Misition ? 
1 do not exj)t‘ct any sm h progiammc to succeed 
The unity required has yet to be (roated, “ ho 
added, and when that unity is created, 
wrecking may not he nei'cssary for seeunug 
( haiiges 111 the constitution” 

He enterei! upon an (‘lal)orat(‘ criticism of the 
GoveriiTueiit ol India Act of 19 L'), and said t.hat 
” it had erected as far as the cominned ingenuity 
of lawyers and 1‘arliamoutarv draftsmen can 
(•rect them, barricad(‘s against fiiH Hommioii 
Status ever tx'iug attained ” H«* continued : 

It we do not work tiie Act. the Act docs not 
thereby become inojx'rativc A considerable 
section of oiir count rvini'ii can be got to work the 
A<‘t. We are disorganisi'd and disunited Wc 
who claim to lie progressive and iiat.lonnlist 
should go 111 and woi k Mie Act, and, to Uie ex’tent 
IMiHsihle, keep out iiupiogrcssive (‘lements liom 
the Oouncils The work within tlie Councils 
w'lll q UK ken the work in the coiiutrv In 
power, we can do a great deal rnnro than is 
ojqiositKm , contacts and assoi latioiis will make 
smooth the jwith of work and achievement In 
the provinces, n programme ot w'reckiug ig 
unwise and entry into Coiiiicils and aceejitaneo 
/)f ollice should not be avoidt‘d In the centre, 
there is little elianci* of a majority All progres- 
sive iiaities should wehoiiK* opportunities ot 
working 111 aii<l out of Coiimils in collalior.ition 
with one another without 111 any w'ay hreakiug 
with then other loyaltK's A party programme 
should be drawn up without delay lit such a 
programiiM' should be included lelief to agricul- 
turists, landless labourers and urban workers 
•iiid the educated unemployed ” 

The session was remarkable for the element 
of realism imported into the yirocmlmgs as 
( ompared with th(‘ threats voiced at the previous 
I session at Poona The following lesolution was 
jiassed at the Nagpur session — 

” (a) The National Liberal Fedi‘ration of 
India, while reatfinniiig its resolution ot last 
year, regrets that, in utter disregard of th<‘ almost 
uuaniiuouR Indian opinion, the liritish I’arlia- 
ment not only did not a(*cejit a single suggestion 
for improvement from India’s juunt ol view 
hut imposed the (iovernmeiit ot India Act JP.dr) 
on the country with further obiectioiiable 
provisions added. 

‘‘(fc) Yet, the National Lib(‘ral Federation 
considers that. In the cirtniiistaiK es of India, 
.luything like .1 boyi ott of the new constitution is 
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futile and liuiKiHHihle an<l is therefore of the 
opinion that all naf uinalistw ot all parties and 
Kroiips in the eoiintry Hhould, in the supreme 
Interests of India, ac t toj»ether in tlie 
election which are to be held niKler the new 
Act, so as to extract from it whatever jiood it 
can Yield, so as to accelerate the reform of the 
constitution on lines demanded by, and aeceptable 
to, Indian opinion 

“ (r) The idberal FcMleration reiterates tlrat 
no constitution can satisfy Indian opinion, whic h 
docs not approximate as nc'iirly as may be to 
the constitutions ot the Itoniinioiis and concede 
to the people* ot India the full rmlits ol nitional 
seIf-jfovc‘rninent with the* iireducilde minimum 
of r<*se‘rv!i turns tor a siiort ])eriod fixed by 
statute and wtiicli turtli(‘r do(‘.s not make foi 
national solidation ” 

It is not noteworthy that tlie Rt. Hon V S 
Hrimvasa Sastri, who was in recalcitant mood 
at l*oona, ‘jave the latieral dclc'aates {•oiistriic- 
tivc*adviceat Naupui Itetc'rnnut.o thcajijcaicMit 
incongruity m ji.iits (a) and {h) ol tlie icsoliition 
lie justified it by saviiiix that the constitution 
w.is f.lirust upon th(*in in a way they could not 
<*sca]»e It tln‘y did not work the* rc'forms some 
one else would work them However (Ink the 


I situation mmht be, it was neees‘*arv that lii, ^ 

I should eomcj out of tho 'wilderness aiul 
the eoustitntion. What they could do in i,,, 
years by aceeptins othee they eonld not det in 
100 years by remaining out of it. The Mlnist, i 
must be m'*n of clear vision and cairv on tin n 
ciuties with honour and be jireparc'd to reNi.r,i 
othee if retaiimui it involved bc'frnyinj; the in 
terests of India The c-onsititution c'ould }., 
used to jiood ])iirpose -the tmildiiiK up ot » 
c'onstitufiou more aeeefitable to the peojde 
Mr Sastri advoc*ated c*atc‘hitm elnldrcMi \oiui. 
and imbuiim thc'iu, in tlii‘ir educ'ation, iMtli tin 
idc‘a.s of brotherhood and nationalism To hm 
people who had known srrcatucss once could it 
be ch‘iiic‘d a Ito'ic'tlmr said Mr Saslii Despii, 
the refc'i c*uc e to )omt action lu conjunc-tion wiih 
othc'r (lolitic.il pailies lalu'ral leadc'is lost n,, 
lime* 111 malvimi it clear that they had no iniin 
tion ot abaudomiii' tlieii adliercMue to tfu* u'oal 
ot Dcmiiiuon Slatiis^ind thc*ii opjiosjfion (,, 
('oiif^rc'ss wild talk The door to co-opc'ijctmn 
bc‘fw<*(*n (‘oii'Jtressmi'U and Liberals was tiinlK 
clos(‘d by Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, Mho w i>. 
clioseii to pi (‘Side* over the* Luc*kiio\v sc'ssioii nl 
the Indian Nationalist ('cumress The Vloscuw 
doctrine wliic'h he pTC'ucdied iii Apiil, I')}', 
comtHled Lilieials to pin sue thc‘lr own couim 
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The awaketilnc of political consciousness 
among Muslims in India ns a separate entity 
dates back to 1006 when the All-India Muslim 
League was formed It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old it became snfliclentlv important 
to enter into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact — with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The l.eague fell 
on evil days in the ’twenties, and ditferences set 
in among Its members. When enh.uited powers 
were e^nferrcAi on India by tbo Moiitford 
Reforms, MiiBllms became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the c-ontrol of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at tlie end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests nioie cfTeetivelv 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1028 The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1933 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 by +he Aga 
Khan to consolidate tlie community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gethei to work as a united body. His Highness 
succeeded in the former, but failed in the latter. 
Nevertheless, the spiiit of unity that was engen- 
dered by tho peace move persisted and, although 
the League and the (’onference f uni^tioned separa- 
tely, they worked with a commonness of purpose 


which benefited the eommiinitv ns a udiole mui 
secured for it rights and piivileges vvliieh uiiit\ 
alone eoiilil biJug. This woik was (aifnd i 
stepfiiithei m 193')-‘h) M’lien (omplefe uuitv <ii 
outlook chni.'ieteriscd the a(ti\ iMes of all lMii''liiii 
organisations As thesi* lines go to picss iln 
liMders ol th(‘ eommumtv.iie stnvmg topeiici 
the unification and oiganise tin* eoinmuidlv ill 
over the coiintrv so as to I’nable it to t.n o I Ik 
fiist elections under the provincial antotioiiii 
seheiUe. 

The Muslim League — The All-hnin 

Muslim League came into being in 1900 out nt 
the universal desire among leading MussfihM.iii" 
of that time for an effective organisation h» 
protect their communal interests. Witli » 
view to secure separate Mushin represent at I 'H 
in the legislative bodies of the land iindei tin 
Minto-Morlcy schenie of constitutional letoiin 
then under discussion, Indian Moslems v'ln' 
had been hitherto keeping aloof from politn^ 
organised the League. Its original objeri- 
were the promotion of loyalty to British Gom m 
ment, the protection of political and otlai 
rights of Mussalmans and to place their iukL 
and aspirations before Government in tempi i d' 
language and to promote inter-eonnnim d 
imity without prejudice to the other 
of the League. Moslem opinions sli*\'i^ 
advanced: and in 1913 the securing ol I' 
government within the British Empire mu*' 'i> 
eluded in the objects. The League was a P"v ' 
tul and influential body in lOlfiandl'MT 
what is known as th^ laicknow pact of < 
munai representation ai rived at bclwetui 
League and the Congress in 1916 was b" 
incorporated in the Government ol India 
1919. The birth of the Khilafat Coiuniy 
however overshadowed the League which i ‘ 
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]J19 liad almoBt disappeared till April 1928 
In 1924, however, some influential Moslem 
leaders like Mr M. A. Jinnah thouulit that 
the Khllafat Ooinmittpe’s functions having 
(( iscd in MOW of the Turkish deiiosition of 
;]ii‘ Khalifa decided to revive the League which 
riH't under Mr. finnah’s chairmanship at Lahore 
jii May 1924. 

A schism set in with the announcement of the 
])pr8onnel of the Statutory Commission on 
liitlian Reforms. The non-inclusion of Indians 
(in the Commission was construed by a certain 
s( ' tion of the Muslims as an insult to 
India ; and those who held this view decided to 
linveott the Commission. The majority of the 
((unrnimity, however, thought otherwise 
'I’lip League’s domestic quarrels were, however, 
sf'itlcd early in 1934 and it has since been 
limctiomng witli vigour under the leadership 
(if Mr. Jinnah 

'riie publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
tlie advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference 
'I’lip Conference was called in 1928 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the futuio constitution of India With the 
i( ‘lahilitation of the League early in 1934, the 
(VMitciciice natuially suffered somewhat in 
iiillucncc Tlio present position of the Con- 
tciciKc IS tliat it represents extremist Muslim 
(ipuiiim, while the League stands for conellia- 
tioii ivith Hindus and, politically, holds more 
advanced views, 

Muslim Activities in 1935 36 —The publi- 
cation of the White Paper set the various 
Mimliiri organisations busy. The executive 
ho.iid of the All-India Muslim Confeience 
iJii't, together and asked for the largest 
iiicasiue (ff fiscal, administrative and legis- 
lative autonomy for the provinces, demanded 
till' cuiLiilinent or tlic Governor’s jKiweis and 
limed statutoiy safeguards lor the protettioii 
of the ])orhoiial law, education and culture of 
MiNlnns SiiniUily, the League session at 
< lie utta cxpresscMl dissatisfaction with such ol 
lilt* piovisions ot il'o Communal Awaid and the 
W lute Papei as fell slioit ot tiie Muslim deiuaiuls 
III jt'rt]H>ct ot then reiircsentutiou in tlii‘ Icgis- 
latmcs The Delhi Session of the League 

anted the Goveinois’ poweis to he clearly 
h tim'd ill the constitution and opposed all 
clients to change the Communal Award. 

I’he* luiblication ot the jcjioit of tlie .Toiiit 
I'ulianiiMitaiy Committee towaids tlie end ol 
l''i4 eaust'd an outhiirst ot opposition in the 
I 'liiitiy and most leadcis showed a tendency to 
l"iii otheis in coiidemning the Commitfees’ 
luit Muslims aa a lulu lesteul content 
" 'h criticism and did not go to the length of 
11/ ^itig the 1 ejection ot the new scheme Except 
I'l' I siiialJ group ot Nationalist Muslims iii the 
' " '-'ic'ss, the community as a whole expressed 
‘J icadiiicss to work the new constitution 
'' ’ite its defects 

' 'll* JMiislim League, too, condemned the 
' <’ (’ Report as nioie reactionaiy than the 
'' ii* J’.iper, hut deiided to accept the Awaid 
tai as it goes, until a substitute is agieed 
’M I by the vaiious eonnuimitics eonceined.” 
Hut basis it declared its readiuess to 


co-operate with any other party ” with a view 
to secuiing such a tiiture constitution for India 
as would satisfy thejfieople”. 

There was a full in the xmlitical activities of 
Muslims until late in 1935. During the Budget 
session of tile Legislative Assembly, Babii 
Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Congress, 
held prolonged c-onsultations with Mr. Jinnah 
with a view to ariiving at an agreed formula to 
replace the Award. 'Phe Muslim -spokesman was 
ready to explore avenues of inter-communal 
coiic^id but lefused to ixmsider any pioposal 
which sought to take away Irom the community 
wliat it had been given under the Award. The 
Congress leader on his jiart was willing to make 
any aaerifl(*e to the minority community provided 
“tlie anti-natioiial separate eleetoiates” were 
substitutixl by joint electorates After about a 
fortniglit’s negotiation they evolved a formula 
whereby Muslims retained the lights given to 
them under the Award, but agieed to substitute 
sepaiate liy joint electorate on the under- 
standing that a franchise different to that 
govoiniiig the Hindus was nmle apjdi cable to 
Muslims so as to lumg the latter’s voting 
stieugth ill pro])ortion to theii population ratio. 
This formula did not piove acceptable to Bengal 
and Punjab Hindus who opposed tlie differential 
tranchise and also oiijectcd to Muslims hceoming 
a statutoiy majority m tiiosc two Pioviiues, 
Thus the peace paileys lirokodown and the two 
communities eoiitmued to diift apait. 

Rcicntly the Muslim League h.is again i»ecn 
(onccntiatmg its attention in ettoits to lonsoli- 
date the position ot thi* Muslim community 
Unlike the Cougress, tlie Hindu Maliasabha .lutl 
.lined orgaiiisatious the Muslim orgainsaiiou 
ami lenders mimtaincLl disueet sili'iice on jiiildic 
questions 'rhe only exi eption to this was then 
advo( a( v of the rights of the Muslims to wii.it is 
held to he a mosque in the compound of a Sikh 
shrmc m laihoii*, wliK h was ifcmolislied in tiie 
(oiiiscotono night and on which prolonged com- 
munal w.irtan* was waged hetweeu the Sikhs ami 
the Muslims of thcPiiujah resulting in seinuis 
d.iiuigc to life .ind jirojaity 'J’ho Muslim 
Silem e was oh\ lously due to their desiie to Uu kle 
tlimr pioblcms lu a realistic m.iuuei . 

The sp(>e( h of the President to, and tlie lesolu- 
tions adopted by, the 1930 session ot tlie All- 
liidu Muslim League wliieh met in liomfiay 
imlKate the attitude of tiie eommnmty towaids 
iMihtital questions Saiyed Sii AVassir Hassaii, 
W'ho preshied, fompl.imed aliout the defeits 
ot the (oustitution of 1935, hut dis hired himself 
.igamsf. any proposal to w'rei k it, it iiy wrei king 
w.iK meant the triMtion of de.idlodvs in tin* 
legisiatures. 'The League unanmioiislv p.issed 
the follow mg resolution — “ Wheieasthe I’.iilia- 
meutary system of Government wlmh is being 
introdueed in this eountry with tin* inauguration 
ot the new eonstitution presuiqioses the toima- 
lion of jiarties witli a well defined jioluy and 
lirograiume whidi f.idlilate tin* ediieaiiou ot 
the eIe<*torate and eo-operalion ]>etw(‘eu groujis 
w'lth approximate aims and ideals and ensuies 
the W'orkmg ot tin* (oustitiitum to the iiest 
advantage, and W'heieas m ordei to sticngtlioii 
the solidarity of the Muslim < ommiiiiity and to 
secure lor the Muslims their proper and ctfeetive 
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Hharr in the provincial Kovernmoiits, it is essential 
tliat the Aluslims Khould organise themselves 
as one party, with an advanced and proijroHsive 
jirograinme , it is hereby ' resolved that the 
All'lndia Muslim Leamio do take stejis to contest 
the approachim^ proviiu ial elections, and for this 
jmrpoHc ai)|K)int Mr .iitinah to form a central 
election board under his presidentship, con- 
sisting? of not less than 85 meinlicrs, with powers 
to constitute and afliliate provincial eIe<‘tion 
Imards in various provinces, ha vim? rei?ard to 
tile condition of eacli province, and devise ways 
and means lor carrying out the aforesaid objects ’* 

While a^nadii}? to work the jirovincial schemes 
under tlie new constitution for wliat *t i" worth 
iles])ite its ot»jectloiiablc features, the LeaK»i* 
ciiticised the fedeial scheme iucor{K>rated in th<* 
(Government of India Actot 1985 as “most reai- 
tionary, retioj?ra<l(‘, injunous and fatal to the 
interests of India ’* 

The folio will}? is the text of the resolution cri- 
ticising the Aft whitli was moved by Mr .iimiaii 
the permanent I'resident of the Jicague - 

“ The All India Aluslim liea}?iie entiTs its 
emphatii protest against forcing the constitution, 
as mabodii'd in tiie (JoveinncMit of India Act 
of 1985, uiKUi the people of India, against their 
will and in spite of their repeated (lisapproViil 
and dissent, eviiressed by various parties and 
Ixalies in the countiy. 

“The League lonsiders tli.it, having regard 
to tile eonditioiis pievailing .it ]»ie.sent in the 
country, the j»roviii<ial scheme of the consti- 
tution lie utilisetl loi what it n woitli in spite of 
the most objectionable teatuii's (ontaiiied 
thoieiii, w’hicli rciulei the real control and 


resiKJiisibility of the Ministry ami the Legislat,i-, 
over the entire field of Govcnimont and )m 
A dministration nugatory. 

“ The League is clearly of the opinion tli.n 
the All-lridui federal scheme of the (’(*iitMl 
Government, embodiixl m the Govcrnmenl ot 
India Act of 1985, is fundamenhillv bad , ii e 
most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and l.ti.il 
to the vital interests of liritish India ns-n n 
the Indian States, and it is calculated to tiiw.ni 
and delay indefinitely the realisation of liidi.i ^ 
most cherished goal of (oiuplete responsildi 
governiuciit and is totally unacc ejitable 

“The League consideis that the Ihilisli 
Parliament should still take the e.irliest oppui 
tuiiity to review the whole situation atn^li- 
regurding the (iiuitral sehenie before it is in 
augiirated , or else the League feels conviiimi 
that the jiresent scheme will not liring jic.in 
and ( onteiitmeiit to the i»rople, but on fin 
contrary it will l(>ad to disaster it forced upon .mkI 
persisted in, as it is entirely unw'orkable in tin 
interests of India and her peojde “ 

Auotlier feature of the activities of the Muslim 
leaders during 198.5-30 was their dc'-ite to sk iin 
the iietterment of the eoiidifion of the mi^s. , 
Tlie lead in this matter was given by ii H tin 
Aga Klian, wlio plisided for a sustained ecoiioiiin 
piogiammc foi the uplift of the large bod\ d 
Muslims With this ecouomn* piogr.numi' nn 
then lips, the Aluslim leadeis, at tin* tniu <ii 
writing, .ire liiisiJy engaged in educating Miisliin 
eleitoratcK and pcih‘cting local commuim! 
org.ini’/i.itlons so that tlu‘ policy and piogr.imiu' 
of the Aluslims in regard to tlic eoming pioviin ml 
governments could l>e pursued with a smgicin 
of purjjose all over the couiitiy 


Government of India Act, 1955. 


Tlic sewls of tlic (joveiiimcnt of India Act, 
whicli was placed on tlic .Statute Hook in 198.5. 
weie sown as far back as the uutniiiu of 1980 
when the Indian hound 'I »•* le fontcumee met 
in 1.011(1 on lor the first » nie. I’hiee sessions 
of the eouf(‘renee were held, and it eoiiiluded 
on December 84, 1982 Sonic inontlis later 
the Ihitisii Govt'iiinient pnblislK'd then piojKisals 
ioi the icfoiin of tlie Indian eoristilution liasisl 
on file laigest ineasuit* of agreement reaelmd 
at the thiee S(»ssions of tlie Hound Taldo ('oii- 
fereius* Tiiese pioposals weie eiulnKliisl in a 
Whiti* ]*apei (Alaidi 1938) wliicli was leleiied 
to a (\)inniitt(‘e of the two Houses of Parliament 
I’he (‘oninnttee sulmiittcsl its lepoit in Oetoiu'r 
1984 14aH(‘d on tlie i ecoiniiii'iidations of this 

Committee, the Government ot India Hill was 
presimted to I’ailianient in October, 1935 The I 
Pill has since liceoiiie law with a few efiangcs in 
its passage through I’arliameiit 

'I’hc Act proposes to set up a Fi’deration with 
responsibility at the (Vntie, and to jirovide for 
provincial autonomy as a picliminary step 

The F(*deration which tlie Act provides differs 
fiom those In other parts ol the world lieitause 
its units arc not homogeneous. The Indian 


States dilTei wididv from the Hiitish In'l" 
Hiovmccs I’hcsc comiilications icaet iijkmi Hk 
constitution As Sii Saimiel Hoaie sanl in Ilf 
Ifouse ol Commons “they lead, foi inst.ni" 
iiIKUi the piovisions as to how the fcdenitiun i' 
to l»e tornied, toi it is obvious tiiat the I’ri in < ' 
being voluiitaiy agents, e.au onlv eiitci ol H'"' 
own volition ‘ Tlicv ri'aet again upon tlf 
kind of executive and the kind oi li*gisi.iluH 
that IS proposc(i, cadi side ot the fcd( mII'hi 
obviously demanding adequate icprcscnt.itmij 
lioth in the goveinmeiit and in tlic fitlci n 
legislature Tlicy react again upon the n l.iin'i'" 
lH'twc(*n the two Fi'deial t’liamlK'is, tlic I’liim' 
from the first attaeiiing tlie gioatest ]k)''''I''I( 
impoitanee to tlie t8iaiubeisliaviiig equal jiow i" 
Thev ii*aet, further, upon the list ot it'ld.n 
suhji'cts, tlie Princes again rightly iiisi.sting l If' 
aiMirt from tlie fiinetions ot Government wi‘"" 
thev siirrend('r to the Kideration, thei( sli..iii'i 
he no inti'ifeieiiee in theii inii'inaJ soV(‘rci'.;i'i' 
Tlies(‘ coin plications make a formidable li * 
difficulties “ 

The Act sets up a Federal Executive si'i 'I'' 
to tlie resjionsible ('xecutives in other fedci.it 
of the Eiupiri* The wliolo executive po'^' ' 
the Federation is conferred on the Goven"' 
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(;(n(‘ral, and his Ministors are appointed to 
,inl and advise"' him and hold office dnrinK 
l,is pleasure The Ministry shall consist of 
111 isons in whom the Legislature has confidence 
.tiid the Governor- tlcneral shall dismiss them 
when they lose tliat eonftdenee 

111 contrast, however, with Dominion Constitii- 
the Governor- Geniual of India is given 
s|u cial powers bv the Act In the first place, 
till I)(‘partments of Foreign AfFaiis, Keelesiastical 
\Mitnsand Defence are “ n'snved ’* and will lie 
iiimmistored by him thiough tiie agency of 
(ouiisellois , in th<‘ second place, in all other 
(|( paitnumts he may act in c('itam cases and foi 
( 1 tt.nn pill poses oth(‘rwise than on his ministers’ 

TIh‘ Act imposes upon him special responsibili- 
1 1 ( ^ foi 

(ft) The pievention of any grave mena(‘e to 
the p(‘ace 01 trantiuillity of India or 
anv pait theieof 

{h) Tlu‘ safeguarding of the financial stability 
and Cl ('(lit of tlu* l\'(ieial GovernuK'iit 
(') The saft'guarding of tlie legitimate' 
inte^rests ot th(‘ minorities 
((/) Tin* secuiiiig to, and to tin* dt'pendi'iits 
ot, ix'isoiis who ar(' or havi' been 
iiU'inlK'is ot the public S('i vice's of any 
rights piovidi'd or pu'servi'd foi them 
by 01 uudei tlu' Act and the* safe'guard- 
iiig of thou legitimate inteiests ! 

(f ) The pn'ventioii ot diserimination | 

{/) The* prevention oi action which w'ould 
suliject goods of Umtod Kingdom oi 
lluinu'se origin impoited into India 
to (lisd iminatoiy oi ])enal treatment 
( 7 ) Tiu* pioti'ction of the rights oi anv Indian 
Stall' and the rights and dignity oi tlu' 
ruh'is thcK'ot 

(//) 'I’he securing that the dui' discharge ot 
ins tunctions witli respect to matters 
with lespe'ct to winch lu' is bv, oi iiudei , 
tile Act leepiiied to net in his disci etioii, 
01 to ('M'lcisc his individual (iidgiiu'ut, 
IS not picjudic('d 01 im])('(led by anv 
conrs(* of action taken W'lth resjM'ct to 
any othei inattci 

Tli( I'Vdt'ial Jjcgislature will consist of two 
( liimhcis the' ('oiine'il ot Stale' and the Federal 
inl)lv The Council of State will consist 
>' not more than 104 lepiesentativcs ot the 
1 'li'uiting Indian States and ot 15(» le'picse'iita- 
h\is ot Ihitish India eli'cted by the people, of 
" iiotn si\ Will b<' chosen by the Governoi-tie'iieial 
Ml In'- (lise'ie'tioii 'the Council of State' is to be a i 
l"'niane'nt body with a provision that a third 
O'- nu'mbers should retire* eve'iy third ye*ai 
«e])ie*s(*ntativi*s of Ihitish India are^ to be 
•'i' n on a communal basis, while* those of the 
will be appointed by the Kulers ot the 
s conc(*rn(*d m accordance with tin* re*lative 
and importance of the* State ( See table at 
' ' of tfnft chapter for the rompotuttmi of 

' l>>ihsh Imban half of the Council of State ) 

'.»• F(‘d(.ral Assembly will consist ot not moie 
'll K'pre'scntatives of the* federating Indian 
’ ’ ' and of 250 repietfeutatives ot British 


India mostly ele'cted by the Provincial Legisla- 
tuTcg — by the lower House of the Ihovincial 
Tx*gi8latures wherever there are two Houses. 

The Fedeial Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date* appointed for th(*lr first 
meeting afte*i the expiration of which it will bo 
di8solv(*d The distribution of seats here will 
also be on a communal basis Thus, the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will be filled by the 
ri*pre*se*ntative8 of those* communities in the 
Provincial Asse'mblit's voting separately for a 
piesci lin'd number of communal se'ats. I>e- 
pre'ssed Class(*s will have re'piese'utation from 
among the Hindu seats Be'side'S these tlin*(^ 
main groups, Ruropc'ans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, lepre'sentatives ot comme'ree* and 
industry, landboldcis, repieseutatlve's of labour 
and women wull have* se*atH (Sectalle at the 
end of this chapter for the conipontion of 
the British Indian hatf of the Federal Af>semblt/.) 

An “ annual financial statement ” setting 
out the estimated leeelpts and expe'iuliture of 
tlu* Fe'deration in resp(*ct of every financial year 
will be* laid iK'fore* both (’hambe'rs of the Fede*ral 
lj('glslal uie* The* e'stimates ot e*xpe*ndituie wiil 
show s(*parat(*1y the* sums required to meet 
e*\penditure charge*d upon the re'Venues ot tho 
Feel(*raiion, and the sums ie*quiie*d to meet 
othei e*xpe*nditui(* proiuised to be* made from the 
rev(*nue*a of the Fede*ration lte*ms tailing unde*!* 
the* foinu'i categoiy will not be submitted to 
the vote ot tho D'gislatiire With a view to the 
obse'rvance of the we*ll-i(*oogms(*d principle* of 
public finance that no proposal foi the* imiuisition 
ot taxation or for the* ajipropiiation ot public 
rev(*nues should be made* otherwise* than on the 
responsibility of the Execute, it is provided 
in the Act that no demand for a grant is to be 
made unless rt'cjomnu'ndod by the* Governor- 
Ge'iieial 

The? Federal Le*gislature* alone* may make* laws 
upon any tcde'ral subject and tho Pioviiicial 
lA'gislature alone may make* laws upon any 
subject treated as “ coneuiie*nt ” , but in case 
ot conllict Federal le'gislation shall jiie'vail unk'ss 
the provineial law has b(*(*n ii*scrv(*d toi the 
conside*ration ot the* G()Vernor-G(*ne*ral and has 
r(*ce*iv(*d his assent 

The foie'goiiig is a description of the framework 
of the India Fede'ration Whi*n half of the 
Indian State*‘e, on the* basis of ]>oi>iilation and ot 
leprese'iitatioii in the Upper Fedeial Chamber, 
have* aceeded and after both Houses ot Parha- 
nu'ut have pie'Senteel an adeUess to Ills Maje*sty 
praying that the* Fe'de'ratiem may be* brought 
into existence, a Iloyal Pioe^lamatieiii will give 
legal eff<*e t to tlu* t(‘d(*ratie)n of Inelia 

The* (le'ation ot a numbe'r of autonomous 
adiiiiiiistratlve units ineluding two new ones, 
namely, Siiiel and Orissa, some* ot whieh have* 
in rece'iet ye*ars found it very difficult lo make* 
both ends mee't, anel the* ne*eel loi a strong Central 
Government prese*nleel some veiy difficult 
financial problems for the* fianu'rs ed the* w»n- 
stitiition The alleicatiem ot souiccs ot taxation 
anel the 8e*ttlement of heads ot e'xpenditiire 
and debts, not only tei enable the provinu's 
progressively to de'Velop but also to pieivide* 
the Cc'iitial Govenimemt with adequate funds to 
diBcliarge its AlLIndia rospousibilitics was the 
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main problem. To soriire a aatisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice ot Sir Otto 
Nlomoyer was soiiglit His recommendations 
an* summarised elsewhenj in this volume 
(See page tt71 ) 

The Government of India A<‘t also (‘stahlishes 
a Statutory ituilway authority which will take 
over the executive authority of tiie Federation 
in resiM'ct of the regulation, exmstruction, 
mainteuanct* and ojieiation of railways coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Govornraent 
The powers whi< h the (Joveinor-General {Kissesses 
of taking action in virtue of spi'dal resjiousibilities 
ami in respc'Ct ol the T(‘S(*rv(>d subj(‘ctH extend 
to the giving of diieetions to tin* Jlailway 
authority 

Under thi* Act a Federal Court is to be 
established whnh will consist of a (hiet .lustne 
ot India and such nuiubei of otlier Jinlges as 
His Majesty may deem necessary The Federal 
Court will oidiiuuilv sit in Delhi Jt will have an 
oiiginal juiisdietion and an ajiiiellate jurisiliction, 
in the latt(>r in app(>als fioin High (*ourts in 
Jhitish India and in Fedeiated States Its 
original juiisdietion will cxten<l to any dispute 
between any two or inoie ot the tollowing, 
namelv, tlie Federation, any of tli»* Provinces 
and any of the Fcdiuated States Piovision is 
also made toi an appi'u! to the .ludieial 
Cominittei* of tlu* Pri\y Couni’il from a deiision 
of the Fcdeial (hint 

The Act alKillshes the Council of the Secn'tary 
ol State loi India and niak<*s him a Minister ot 
tlu* Crown ludividuahy iesi»onsible ior the 
cM'rcise ol all aiitlioiitj vested in tlie (‘lown in 
](‘iation to the alf.nis ot Iiiiiia lit* will, liowevei, 
eontinut* to lx* a mt'inlx*! of tht* Calnnct and ot 
I’uillainont., to which bodies he will bt* lesponsible 
lor his actions. 

Provincial Conatitutiona. 

It may t-ake two or three yt'ars before tlv* 
federal jiart oi the constitution is leady to tiinc- 
tion. In tlu' ineantinu* Pniviin lal Aiit-onoiny 
will be set up Under tht* Act theit* will lx* 
eleven Govt*riH)i’s jirovluces, naint*ly Madias, 
Hornbay, Meiigal, the United i*n»\inces, the 
ruiiial)*, i ill in i, the Central PiovintH*s anti Iterar, 
Assam, tin* N W F Prtiviiuv, Orissa and Sind, 
with powt*i to the (’rown by Oidc-in-Coiincil 
to create, if deemi*d necessaiy, anew UroMiice, 
increase oi dliniidsh tht* aiea ot any jxovinct* 
01 altei the lu'uiidarios ot any Piovince The 
Pmvineial E\et;uti\e will bt* dmilar to thatot 
the Fedeiation in ftuiu 

In addition to the Gtivernois’ Provinces tht*ii* 
will bt* the tolltiwiiig Cliiet Coniimssitmci s’ 
prtivintvs Hritish Balinhlstan, I)t>l)ii, Ajmei- 
Meiwara, Coorg, tlu* Antlanian anti Nicobai 
Islands, the area known us Paiitli Pinhda untl 
such other Chit*f Cominissitmers’ Provincvs as 
may be createtl untlei tlic* Act which will bt* 
atirninistcred by the (>t)^t*^nol-Genelal acting 
through a Chi(*f Commissionei to be apiximted 
by him. 

The I’rovinces of Matlras, Hoinbay, Jk'nguh 
the United ru)\ luces, Jhhar anti Assam will 
have two Chainbeis, UpjKM and Juiwei, namely, 
the Legislative Oouiicil and tlie Legislative 


Assembly, while the others will have only 1 1 . 
Chamber, the Legislative Assembly llt*pres i, 
tation in the Legislative Asst'mbly will be i.v 
separati* electoratr*h foi each community ba^^ o 
on tlu* piovisitms f»f the Coinniunul Awaitl i. 
modillcd by the Poona Pact ot Septcinlx'i . , 
Itkhi, untlei wliitli a number ot seats tmt ol 1 1 „ 
seats classified as geneial st*ats will be lest'n.d 
to the Deprcssetl Classes The lift* ol 1 h, 
Provincial Legislatures will bt* the same as tlni 
of the Federal. 

In provinees with bi-camoral legislatiuiv 
the Upper House will st*!* that tlu* Lower Hoiis 
dtu*s not iiululgi* in hasty aiul ill-etmet'i\. d 
legislatitm dm* to the tt*mi)oiarv majtuitv o| 
any party ]hit the dehbeiations ot tlu* i 
Hbiise will also be suliject to examination b> tin 
Ltiwei House 

Wldle Ihi'it* will bt* iit> ntuninatotl ineinbt i 
and lit) otheials in tlu* Assembly — ^all mt*mlni 
oi the I^>wer Htmsc will lie <*leetetl - tin* (}o\< iiini 
will have I he rigid ft) till somt* st*al.s in tin 
J'it)Vinciul Ctuintil wlieievt'r t)iu* exists (s , 
at the <>uil of tins rhnptfo foi ih 
((imposition oj the rronnna! (Untncils f/ j 
J^tonmntl Assvmbh(>s ) 

The coiisl itiition sets out the qiialiflcal mu 
ol electors Tlu'it* art* ceitain pitivisions td .1 
gent*rul nntuit* a])})luablt* to all Puivinces wliili 
paiticnlar JhtiMiices arc ticnit witli st']).u.it( l\ 
as in somt* ras(*s tlu* payment tit local taxation 
111 otlu‘i cast*s payment ol local taxation, in tdln 1 
tascs payment, ol land ii‘Vt*nU(> is the iiuin 
qimhflt.Uion Tlu* new (onstitutuui lias exit ml 
etlllu* existing tiaiiclnw* so as tt) enfnintliiM 
about 10 pt'i tt*nt ot tlu* total jxipiil.it um "i 
Ihilish India Tlu* Acts til 1015 and 1‘M't 
piovi<l(*<l lor an eli*ctorale of appioxunalt 
ti jM'i tent t)f the total population, tlie ti antin'" 
bascti mainly on a piopt'ity qualification I'luli 1 
the lettimietl ctmstitiitum wonu'ii havt* a luinti 
witiei francbist', over 6, 000, 000 f(*male t'leetoi.iO '• 
as uunpared with dir). 000 prt)Anlf*tl by the .itC 
ol 191.fi and 191 ‘> The Act ot lOd.') seem. 
iopieH«*iitatit)ii ft)i women, tt)i the De])it s-m i 
Classes, ft)r industrial laboui ami toi sp* 1 1 il 
luteiestsanilit)! tlu* bullet)! the small lamlluiltli m 
small cnltivalois, uibaii latepayeis as well .t ' 
substantial seetit)n t)l tlu* potiier classt's 

At present tlu* Prtivinees have no oiiginal 
indcjM'iKlent jiowt'rs The total Governnun'" 
arc iiinlt*! the suix’iintemlenct*, diieetion . 1 "'' 
wuitrol of the Governt)i-(Ti*n(*ial-in-Ct)imt il .m'' 
the St*er<'tary t)t Statt* foi India Tlu* lioi 
step which the new t tiristitiif ion protioM " *’ 
take IS to cie.itt* pit)viuu*s with imlt'pt'ml' 
ol then own anti to assign tt) them a tt ri.nn 
exclusive share t)i the atlivitit's ot Gttveinni. u' 
Then* will bt* a transit*! t)f all subjects tn tli 
coiitiol of the legislatuie Tlu* subjt*(ts 
art* classifit*tl as jtrtivincial will, as iritli< d.' 
above, be excluslvt'ly tlealt with by the I’ltoen o' 
Government ivhieh will have powei to m''*' 
laws for jH'aco and got>d gt)veii)ment. 
will be no mon* “ rt*ser\t*tl ” subjt*cts \i> 
subjects will lx* “ transtei letl ’* The admiin ' ’ ‘ 
tion ot all these siibjeets muU piss Iron. 
bureaueraev to the control t)f Mmistt*rs res] id 
bit* to the legislat me. Sntii subjects will m 
public order, courts, police, prisons, cdue. ’i"" 
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I,, iith and imitation, public wnrks, as;iicultmo, 
laiul ic venue, evcise, tollh, unciuploy- 
1,11 nt .mil ceitain clasHcs oi tavalioii 

<,( lU'UiUy the Miinsteis will be eiitiiisted with 
t!h .wliuuiistration «)t their own departments 
, ni|( r till* existing constitution tiu'y an* mciely 
lil'iscrs ot tlie (jroveinoi. lindci the new 
itntion they will be (‘ffeetive executives 
(mil in those splieies when* the (loveinoi will 
rd iin a sT>{‘ei;il ies|)onsibility will In* have the 
iijlit to act indejienileiitly ol the Ministeis should 
ill ditlei tiom then views Jhit iioiimilly such 
o( ( asioiiB should not be very frequent 

r.otli the Uppei anil Lower ipiiises will have 
to initiate lemslation tcxec'pt that M«>ney 
r.ilK will he iiiiti.ited in th(' Low< 1 House only 
'^liotild theie he a ditt( lenee ot opinion b<‘tween 
till two Utilises wit It le^aid to a lIiJl the (loveiiioi 
will he einpow'(*ied to lonvtMU' a joint session 
,it till* two Houses Any liill alliimed hy the 
iii.iiniity HI the joint session shall he taken to 
luivc been duly passed 


Under the new Constitution the Governor 
will have almost the same sinwial lesiionslhillties 
as the Oovenior-thMieial except tlie one lelatim; 
to tinaueial stability and credit. The Governor 
has, notwithstanding the adviee of his Ministers, 
jHiwei to take whatevei ai tnm he thinks niu'essai y 
lor the due disdiaige ol his ies|M)n.sihility for 
pieseiviiig the peaie 01 traiiqiilUity ot the 
Piovinci's The giant oi thi'se jmiwius will 
eiiHiiie a smooth woiking ol the constitution 
and picvent a bieakdown 

'Indeed, the piojiosed const itiitiim will enable 
India to achieve eousideiable jiolitiial jiow'ei 
Evmything ilejienils on whethei it is woiked in a 
.sjniit ol < o-oiM'iation, siiuc’iily ami unity oi in a 
sjniit ot iiK'sjMuisibility 01, eonimunal bias 
111 the toimei e\ent, India’s advame along the 
l»ath ol ies|Hiusihle (joveiiiinent is assuied , 
in the latlei, the Goveinors or Goviinor- 
Ginei.il’s biK'Uiil pow^eib will be 111010 than 
justilled 
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The Indian Legislature 


TIh‘ annual IJii(lK(‘t K(‘Ssion of the Indian 
Leuihlature (Mitninenced with the (list mectjnu 
of the I^'^islative Assembly on 21 Januaiy 
Pronecdhifjs hei^an with a motion for adjoiirii- 
inent, moved by the Conuri'SH partv as a means 
of e-eiiHoriiiK tlie Ooveinineiit ot India over a 
eonfldentlal cireulai issued by the Home (loveiii- 
inent in eoiineetion with dcMisions of the leceiit 
meeting of the Jn<iian National (’omiiess paitv 
in Ikirnbay Tin* main point of this eiieular 
was that in the opinion of the Home Depait- 
inent Mi (landhl’s sebeine foi tlie (‘shililishineiit 
of an All- India Village* riidnstries Assoeiation 
was pioliablj ])ait of a plan for meieasin^j 
(Jon>?reas inflnenee in tlu‘ inral vilJa^?os, with a 
view to lat(‘i utilizing the ruial ixiinilation for 
a renewed i evolutionary (lampaign, and tliat the 
di'velopment of th<‘ Association’s activities, 
a£h*i tlie> weit' staited shoukl card ally be 
watchi'd A ciiticai leatuic ot the deliate was 
the insistence ot (’ongK'Ss paity inemlHTs of the 
Ifoiise upon the legitimacy ot tJongress thus 
mixing politics and economics I'hc motion 
was talked out 

This being a lU'W Aaseuibl.v following a general 
election, the cdection ot the I’lc^ident was takon 
up in the' earh stages ot the Session The 
choice* of the House at its meeting on 24th 
Jasiiary was Sir Alslui ilalum, and his election 
received the neces8ar> appioviil of His Kxe•*llenl*^ 
the Vlcc*ro\ within an hour ot lH>ing made* Tiie 
same afternoon His Excellc*ney addressed the 
Hotttc* 

The Vieeioy, having eongratulat<*d the new 
Piesidcnt on his el(*ctiori and welcomed the 
iicM'lv elected Members ot tlie House, referred 
to the forthc'oming cclebiations of His 31ttj(*st\’s 
Silver Jubilee, and luietly desci ilx'd the nieasiues 
taken lor tlie pjotectlon ot Indian interestH in, 
Zanzibar, His E u*eliency next announced the! 
deeisioiji ot Government to revi\e the* Gential 
Advisory Hoaul ot Ediieution He tiu'ii eiii- 
piiasised tlie impioveiiieiits of tlie newiy esta- 
hlished Marketing Hoard estalilishcsl uiidei tlie 
ImfX'iial C’ouneil ot Agrieultiiral Jteseareh and 
1 del red to several activities undertake*!! by the 
(5ouneil tor the* assistanev ot agrieultuie in 
ditferent jiiuts of Jndia Ixird Williiigdoii Hi>oke 
with satisfaction of tlie development ot the 
Indian Aii sei vices and ot tlie useful woik 
IxMiig jK*rformpd by the Fndian Hoads <’ongn*ss, 
a body eoinpiising engineers from all Indian 
Iirovmees and several important States and 
s|H*eiltcallv eoiieeriied in prolilems cwmeeted 
with road making. 

His Exa*lleney in refc*riing to forthcoming 
legislation smeially nieiitionc’d Bills arising 
out of the Royal (’oimuissioii on Labom in 
India. The Vuvrov dwelt at some length uimmi 
economic questions He sjxike of the coouomie 
depression still atfecting India and of the measure 
taken by Government to meet the pioblem 
wliieh arose and sixieially direet«d attention to 
the Huppldueatary Agreement signed on 0 
January 1935 to supplement the Tiade Agree- 
ment between India and the United Kingdom, 
which followed the Imix*rial Economic Gou- 


ferenee at Ottawa in 1032 Tlie lU'W Agreement 
was laid on tht* table ot the* Asseinlily on tie* 
morning of the da> ol His Exedleney’s address 
and the Vicerov declared, ‘ It is tie* hope ol 
mv Government that the el(‘ar and unetpiivoeal 
statement of then taiitf poliev enntaiiu*d in tie 
new Agreement will remove any lingering 
doubts or siispieions and hi*lp to mauguiati 
an era of good-will and friendliness with piotoiiud 
benefit to the* trade and political i(*Utu)ns ot 
Gieat Britain and India ” 

His Exc*clleii(‘y iinally dwelt upon the new 
s<*h(*im* ot Constitutional reform He begged 
Hoii Meinlxos to lay aside the arguments ami 
diseiissions ot n*e(*nt yeais, the evidence and tlv* 

I niemoiaiida, the doeiinieiits and the leports and 
all the lit(*iutuM* of the leforiiis and then to 
eentie then thoughts on tin* gii*at T»iueiples 
which had incteasmglv asscitcsl themselves until 
the> dominate*!! the* new scheme* " I'hev aie 
the foundations on w'liic*h the* sc‘h(*m(* is built 
Piovineul Autonomv in British India and a 
Fcslcratkin ciompnsnig the whole* Continent ” 

His E\c*'‘lle‘ni*v aelelc'd “ Look back ovei 
India’s history to the time betoie the British 
e*onne*etioii establishe'd itHe*If I’liis (lre‘am eif a 
Deiinimon extending its aiithorit\ fiom one eml 
of tlie Cemtinent to the* ()th(*r fiom ago to age 
se>ize*el the minel and gripiH*d the* imaglnatiein eil 
the gre‘at lule'is of the past We, the Ihitish 
III India, have brought ix‘aceaiid orcleit'd gcneiu- 
meiit over a long period of vears TTneler oiu 
hand, the jxihtieal life* ot the eemntiv has grouii 
and exTK'iideel New ide*as of imldie anel ix*rsonal 
libeTty have* be*e*n e*iieourage‘el and have* take*u 
loot Hut in a Feeleiatiem of all India I sec the 
c*oping stone of British acliit*veinent ” I^et us, 
said ills Exredleney, as prae'tieal men recognize* 
that in such a large anil ge*neial iiui*stioii as the 
new Constit-iition dltle'ie‘nees of oiunion must 
exist His li\eelli*ne*> ieteire*il to some of the* 
c*ritie*ismb wlueh liad been laiseil in difte*ie*iit 
quarter.s and we*nt on “ But I am satisfied 
that the scheme* glve*s tei India the opportunit\, 
tei Avhich sh'* so e*arne*stl\ aspiie's, to mould hei 
future nc*aier to her heart’s eie*siu« U‘t 

Indian le*ncleis work to se*e*uu* e*hanges or im- 
provements on points te) which they attac'h 
importanee Hut 1 eemnse*! them in all i*arnest- 
iiess to take the* sehi*me as the only ])atli hkeh 
111 any ix-iiod of time that we enii >e't foresee 
to bring within tlu'ir leaeh the great iil(*a of an 
All- India Federation, m> faith in which I liaAc 
just expressed I am coiiMiiced that the 

path that le^ads to Fedciation is the path tliat 
leads to India’s sure advance I'he constitu- 
tional scheme that takes India on that road is a 
seheme W(*ll woith the* exeieisc of hei Ixist 
exertions ” 

The Memlxjr for Commeree and Hallways, tin 
Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, on 29 Janiian 
mo\ed a formal lesolution to facilitate a discus- 
sion of the ri‘ce*ntlv signed liido- British Trade 
Agreement He ixunteel out that the Agroi*meut 
attempted to do little moie than to lormulak*, m 
more or less precise terms, the principles wdiieh 
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lave ffuided Indian fiscal and tariff policy and! 
practice since the resohiiion passKl on the 
vuhjcct by the Asaemblv in 192 * 3 , when it en- 
(loiscd the policy of tliscriminating piotection. 

Analysed briefly, its terms amount to this. 

His Majesty’s (Tovernincnt for their pait le- 
(osriiise that the economic wifll-lieiupc of this 
(oimtry may demand the a]>plication of a policy 
ot discrinimatiiiK piotection, that, in piirsiiantx* 
of that policy and in the wises m which it is 
ipiilied, tile Indian industry is entitled to ade- 
ipiate protection against all its outside rivals 
-iiid competitors, whosoever tliey niay he, and 
tliat the revenue needs of this country must 
normally dictate the level of those duties whicii 
‘ire not fixed upon a proteitive basis The 
(iovernnient of India foi then Jiart have eii- 
niKiated in this Agreement the piimaples which 
j'oNcni tlieir existing jiolicy of piotection and its 
.ipplicatioii in practic'* ” 

Sir Joseph wimt on to show that the Govern- 
nu'ut ot India in the first place agreed to cx>n- 
Iniue then adherenet to tlie policy of discri- 
iiiinat-mg luoti'ction and in the second plaw 
mulertook to ajiplv tliat jiolicy in tile mannei 
111 wiiicii tiie\ had apjilK'd liitlimto “ We iiave 
(lone notiiing moie than to ciystallise our past 
iis( al piactiee and tiie pi inciples wliieii liaye Ihmmi 
. iKcpted eithei diieetl> or indiiectly by this 
Legislutuie ” 

'I’lu* Member of the IndciH'ndent Party, 
moved an ammidnieiit dedaring the House to 
he “ ot th(‘ opinion that inasmuch as the said 
Agreement is untaii to liulia, the < iovei mneiit ot 
Iinlia should teiimnate it foitliwith ” He 
(h ( l.ued tliat the Agreement was onesided, 
giving uwa.v (‘Veiytlimg and getting aiisolutelv 
nothing. I^*t thei(‘ 1 )\ dll means be a coimncicial 
tieatv with tile United Kingdom but it should 

a tieatv in winch, in return foi a ceitain 
.1 mount of givi‘, tlieic is a ceitain amount of 
take ” 

Anothei non-ofll( lal Member, a representative 
ot Jiidian Coniiiiercx* 111 Heiigal, moved tor the 
iiiciilation of the Treaty to all (Uiamln'is of 
('oinineKC and that consideration by^ the llousi* 
U* iiostponed until tlieii views weie received 
H(‘ ci iti( ised vaiious jirovisioiis df the Agieeinent 
diid contended that it tlie (ioveiniiKuit of India 
had consiilt(*d Indian commercial boilies befoie 
Mgning it they would liavc been moie buccesstul 
III tlieii negotiations The Heiigali non-oflicial 
iiu'inbei ohjeeh'd to ttu* Agreement on the ground 
that in it " We fiiwl that the pimcipal aiiil policy 
ot liniiciial pnderence have lieen accepted in 
then ('utiicty, ” an opinion from which the 
('ommeice Meinin'r immediately indicated his 
eiujihatic dissent He objected to Jiiitish 
Midiistiii's being given an opiKirtunitv to make 
i(‘pies(*ntations to a tariff iioaid wlien it was 
(>\amining tlie claims ot an Indian industiy lor 
{‘lotection, as Hritish industries (ould do in 
similar cases in (Junada and Austialia. 

Ml llamsay Scott, spokc'sman for Indian 
<binmei((* in tlie United Provinces, supfiorted 
Uie new Agreement. Anotlier Heugal Member 
'oiideinned it foi several reasons already set 
')ut l>j tlie President of the IJengal National 
' ham her ot (’ommerce Mr P E James, 
''t*<^aking for the non-ofiieial Euroixian Gioup, 
icjilied to a laige number oi criticisms ottered and 
"trongly supjKirted the Agrecn‘eut. Sii. H. I*. 


Mody, representative of the Indian Millowners’ 
Assooiation, regretted the suspicion and prejudice 
which charged the atmospliere of this deiiate on 
a matter of agieements He accused Govern- 
ment of at least partial responsibility in the 
creation of tliat atmosphere He profoundly 
disagreed with the stand-point of Members wlio 
so long as Indian political demands were not 
satisfied refused to have anything to do with 
either Great Hritam or other British interests 
and he stoutly siipixirted the Treaty as a whole 
and m detail He was eonstantlv heckled and 
the interruptions tiecpientl.v showed eonsideralile 
Ignorance about the details of tlie Treaty and 
their implications Mr. M A Jiniiah, Pandit 
Govind Ilillatih Pant and other members spoke 
against the Treaty Sii Uowasji Jebangir 
joined the critics Mr Bhululihai .T Hesai, 
winding nj) a two days deliate for tiie Opposition, 
said that liy the Agreement Inrlia was ealleil 
upon to legalise and regularise the higli-handed- 
ness and ono-sidedni'ss on the part of those who 
w'lelded executive and political jiower to her own 
detriment I’lie Uommercc MemiHU. Sii 
.losepti Bliore, repl> ing to the deiiate for Govern- 
ment, repudiated what lie deseiibtsl as two 
amazing and giotesijue allegations, tliat the 
Piscal Autonomy (’onvention liad lieen thrown 
to the wiiKls and tliat liereafter it would be 
iinpossilile lor India to piotwit her industries 
against tli(‘ competition ot tiic* United Kingdom. 

In the end. tlie amendment demanding the ter- 
mination ot the agreement forthwith was carried 
by flfi votes*to 58 

Tlie Ixiw Memlier of Government as Leader 
of the House, the Honourable Sii Nrlpendra 
Sircai, on 4 tli Pidiruaiy moved a formal re- 
solution to faeililate discussion of the reiKut of 
the Parhauunitarv Joint Sele(*t Uommittee on 
Indian eonstitutional lefoims Mr Bhulabbai 
J Desai, leader ot the Congress party in tlie 
House, moved an cxpiession of the Asseiulily’s 
opinion “ ttiat tlu* pioposed selieine of ('011- 
stitutioii foi tlie Government of India is exm- 
ccived in a spirit of Impc^rialist domination and 
eeoiioniK c‘xploitation ami transfers no real 
yiowi'r to tile jicojile ot Tndiii and tliat the aceej)- 
tanee of siieli a Clonstitiition will retard instead 
of fuithermg the yiolitical and ecoriomie yirogress 
ot India and reeoiniiieiids to the Goveinoi 
General in Council to advise His Majesty’s 
Government not to proceed with any legislation 
Nised on tlie said scheme As regards 
tlie * (’oinmiinal Award ’ this Assemldy deems 
it most coiidueive to national harmony and to a 
solution i)V mutiail agieeniont of the piolileins 
involved that it should refiam from exjiiessing 
anv opinion at tlie present junctuie eitlier 
accepting 01 rejecting the “ (Jommunal Awaid 
Tliere weie seveial otliei amendments and among 
tliem one was moved iiy Mr M A Jmnali, 
asserting tliat thi* House ucct‘pted the Communal 
Award " so fai as it goes, until a substitute is 
agieed upon by the vaiious communities roii- 
eenitsl, ” i)ut declared tlie scheim* of Jhoviiicial 
Governments to lie “ most unsatisfactory and 
disappointing” and nnlikel> to satisty any 
section of Indian opinion unless certain “ objec- 
tionable features are lemoved, ” and with regard 
to the sclieme of the central Federal Government 
pledged tlie House to the opinion tliat “ it is 
fundamentally bad and totally unacceptable 
to the people of British India, ” and urged tliat 
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stops should iinrnedintoh ho takon fj>r ooiisiil- 
tation hotwoen His AIa|i'stv s (rovi'rninoiit and 
ftidiaii opinion wilh a \icw to the cslahli^hmont 
in India alone ol “a real and eoniplote 

Jl‘8i)onsihle Ooveinnnnt " 

The total niiinhei ot amendments whnh weie 
moved filled six ]>a«ps ol small ]»Mnt in the 
official iiroeeiHliipis ol tli(‘ House Tlie pnme 
featiiie of the d(*hate was a eontesl between tie* 
romZK'ss 11 plesentati^es, with then amendmenl 
deelinlnK to expK'ss anv opinion iiiion the 
Commimal Award, and the jic'iieial bodv of 
Muhammadans, with tlieii amendment e\|uess- 
irifi a]>]iioval of it Foi tie* K'st, the debate 
Ittijielv eonsist(*d on the one hanil ol inotesfs 
afjainst ‘ the safetfiiaids ” jiroposed to lx* 
inehitled in the n(*w eonstitution, and on the 
other of siieh a ]>l(*thoia ol arj/umeiit.s luhistinu 
upon eornmunal vi(*wix)ints, and. plot eel ion toi 
them as m (*lh*(*t amounted to a stioiiR demand 
tor more sateijuanis than the Joint S'*l(*et 
Committi'e’s report ]uoposed The* hix*(*( h(*s 
lasted for tom da\s, and in the (*nd tie* ameiel- 
nieiits weie voted upon in H(*<*tions arel tboiu;h 
ainendmentH hostile to tin* i(*poit vv(‘ie rained the 
division list (m])liasis(d tin* mix<*d and off(*n 
eoiif radii ton motives with mIikIi iiiemlH*is 
votf'd tor oiH* and aiiolliei seetion ol tlu* wlioh* 
ameiidnu'iit 

'I’he liist pait ot Mi lihulaiiliars aiiu ndnient 
eoiidemniii^^ the whole < onstitiitional sdieiiie 
was rejected liv 72 ^ot(*s to 01 Ml lllinlabiiai’s 
aiiu>n(lni<‘iif ietusiiu» lo (*\puss an opinion upon 
the (Vminiiinal Aw.iid w is i{'j<*(*t(d bv Hi \ol<s 
to 44, and Mi .liunairs am(*ndment a(*(<*ptin'J: 
the Awaid was adoiitc'd h\ OH votes to 15. flu 
(’oiUJtres.s paitv and then neaii'st politic il mends 
abstaining lioiii voliufj 1'lie lions,* llieii 
adopted h\ 74 voti's to 58 tin* srcoml ]>ait ol 
Ml .Ininali’s nmendnunit eoneeininii the juo- 
posed Piovineial and Cential (ioV(*i nmenf s 
The (ionitiess palt^ and tlieii immediate fiiends 
voted foi Ml Jinuaii 

A liiuhlv liiteii*st1im eviuession ot ofunions 
by d]ttei(*nt seet.ons ol the Asseinbh on irein lal 
IMoiih'ins of taxation was obtaiiu'd on a non- 
oflieiai motion inoveii hv ])i Ziu-iid-Din Ahmad 
lunniim “ tlial this Asseml)]^ leeoiniiunds to 
the (Jovetnoi (4en(*ral in Connell to take ini- 
nusliate stejis toi i<* vising theii pi(*sent taxation 
|X>Iie> *’ Jb Zia-iid-lhn Ahmad li(*"an l)\ 
de(*lailn}i expoi t iluties all to be unli'*altln and 
some to be \ieioiis lb* aip:u(*d on ftnaneMi 
jjioinids that tlie ineoine-tax was loo hmh lb 
liob'Sted against what he <*!ille<i Ihe heaw 
postal e1ians(*s Tinning next to impoit iliitie^', 
hesaid “ 'I'wo M*ars | was jiioteel lonist but th * 
nuftiiiei in which wi* liid a)>plv Ihis piotei*lion 
dnt\ in 11)44 lias made me mad, so nun h 
HO that I Iiave now linen up all lieliet in tin* 
pioteetlon tlieon and think that tlie nliole 
thniK leipuies a muni deal ol icMsioii ” The 
debate sjuead ovei two days, and duiiii^^ that 
time industiial pioteetioiusts and i(*pie.seiifatnes 
of tijirarian and oth(‘i se(*tions pivi* lull vent 
to an interestinii eolleetlon ol ofiimon ITii* 
sixHiehes did not tollovi tlie ordlnai.y paitj lines 
•Several amendments M’eie nuned and ailopted 
and in tlu* end the lesolntion as amended was 
accepted in the followiipi teinis “That this 
Assemblv leeominends to the (JoNeinoi (teneia) 
in Council to take immeiliate Ht(*ps foi revismu 
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theif piesi'iit taxation poliev, with a vii'W to s . 
redistiihute the imidenee of taxation as t. 
lower its liiiideu upon tie* poorer (lasses ot tin 
eoiintrv, partienlarlv Avitti ii'spi'ct to the asses', 
nient ol income-tax on ineonies lx*low Rs 2, non 
and the eveise duties on mateh(*s and stjsiui 
and With a view to assess land n*venn«* in tin 
Centialh administeied areas on the basis ot 
imoiiietax ’’ 

Railway Budget 

The Hononral)l( the R’lilwav Meinhei, Sn 
.los« ph lihoK*, piesented oil JHth FehliUliv tli« 
animal R’lilwav hiidu(*t He was alile to show 
tliat the (onrse ot events in tin* pist Vc'ai h.id 
foitimat<*h lioiiie out the* l)(‘liel he exjm'ssid 
w'lien |)i( vntm« Ins P.iiduet for 1 ')44-45, tluit t h 
iinpioveinent wine li had bi'miii to manitesi 
itseli in tiafhe in indi(*at('(l that Hi 

lailw'avs weie tairlv on tlie load to ie(’n\(*r\ and 
that if would lx* (OMtinn(*d 'I’he ai'tual dilidi 
foi 14 was shown lo be just im(b*r H eiou ^ 

The budtf(‘t (*stimale toi 11)14-4.5 jiioviihsl toi .i 
defied, of .5J cKues (indudJiui the Jo'.s ofi stiatr- 
«i(al liiKs winch amounts to appioximateh 
2 doles) 1'he levised (’stimate toi flu* sain. 
]x*Mod K'dueed the fltiuie horn .51 (*ioies to C, 
(*ioi(*s 'I’lii* los*, on till (omnu'iiial lines now 
ix'iim pla((*d at alxmt 4', (*ioi(‘s The d(*flMt 
as III pi ( Moils A(*.iis, would he nu'l, hv a teiii- 
ixnaiv loan Irom llie depieeiation fund 'I’ln 
adiial lialaiKi* iii the timd at the (*nd ol lln 
financial V(*ai would finis lx* 11 ooies as aiiaiu*'! 
<)l (lOK's it tin* Ix'Kininii}! ol tin* year Hii 
.loseph’s estim,it(‘s loi tin* V(*ai 1‘) {5- id T‘»o' id* <1 
toi tialiu ie('‘ipts on Stati* Inu's amoimtiim In 
041 (iou‘s, ajjaiiist 00 j doii's m 1044- i5, and 
lofa final di'lint of 100 lakhs, attei piovodiiii: 
loi .1 d(*lied of l<.)7 lakhs on stiati'LOeal liiii's 
Sir .losepli said tliat “tin* steady almost (oii- 
fiaiioiis jin|uovem(*ri( sfiowii Ihis vcai jn nui 
Hoods tialfu and IIk* inei(*ase in tin* piss(‘im i 
trallie. 1 hoiiHh not in <* linings can in oui opinion 
lx* taken as d(*hmt(* iiidu'dions of a K'HuIii 
njiwaid tu'ud, wlnih mav )>e expi'ftf*(i to eon- 
tinuc AllsiHiisat i»i(*s('iit point to a tutiin 

vvhu h islikdv to he sust,ijned, it not Hiw>i*t*idilrii 
A\e 1(*«*1 we aie jnHtih(*d in mviim pi.i(*ti( il e\ 
jMi'HSKm lo this com in^ion hv a i(>du(tioii in 
eiif.iin tn*iHht iati*s and it i*^ this teehiiH ol 
eoiifidfin**' iQ till* liitme wliiih has led to th'* 
d(*(i.si(n amioiimed .i toN\ daysano ol a lecJmtion 
III the siiielvime on (o.il ti(*iHlits “ 

Sii .losi'ph sjieakiiiH of tin* CoiiM'iition undi i 
wdiK h the method ol (aleulatiiiH th ‘ f oiiti ihuf ion 
to hi* paid tiom lailvvay piofits to tin* H(*ii( i.il 
(*\<‘hdpiei is pi(*>i( I il«'d, s]»(*d.ill\ ii'b'iied lo tl 
( onti ibid tons p*ud to the Riilwav J>epM‘eiaf i(»n 
Fund and to the difieisms to whiili (iov(*inmeni 
W(*r(* siibieetisl on that a<*(oinit and said, I 
icHiet to say that vve havi* not been able to ai 1 1 \' 
at final lonebisioiis on tin* wide and eomi>heat< il 
(lU(*sfion of what should be the theoietli ilb 
projx’i alloiatioii ol w'oiks exjienditure b(*tvv(*( n 
eajuUilund iev(*niii*, but jiendiuH su(*li a decision 
w*e have decided after consultation wath tli» 
Auditor freneial and wath tlu* eoneiii lenee ot tin 
Standiim Finane * Commifb*r* foi railways am' 
till* Ibiblie Veeouiits ('ommitt(*e, and with tin 
appioval of the Seeretaiv ot State to simpliC 
OUT ealiMilatioiiH tor the depieeiation fund h^ 
taking tile amount to bt* put for depretiation 
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us .'I (Ipflnitr fraction, viz , 1 /fiotli of tho total 
fapital at rharue a n^siilt, (hiiiug 
tlip aTOonnt that \V(‘ liavc to sot aside for depre- 
(i.itioii will he i:»i eioie^, about 45 lakhs less 
rhun dm iTift the eiitient year ’* The ajiiMiieiit 
letiiin ol prospeiitv Si? Joseph lejisirded as 
mstifviiijr ail inerease ot woiks eV])enditiire in 
He e\piess<«d a hmli opinion of the 
issential streiijjth and soundness of the nrianeial 
position of Indian i.nlw«i> notwithstuodinir 
tlie siKC'ssive deli< its since 1{)‘U1-‘}1, and he 
(OIK hided with a WMiin tiihnte to tin* Chief 
( 'oMiini.ssionei and with .in evliortation to the 
siMMul lil]lw.l^ adniinistr.itioiis to ni:i]nt.iin and 
improve the eltieiemw ot the diltiueiit lines 

I'he dehiites W'hieh followed took the eiistomai y 
lines of eoiiinient. and (iitidsni Then* was a 
wide d(‘nionstiation ol opinion, ('s])iM*ial1\ on tlie 
put of non-oflii lal iik'IhIk'Is oi tin* i<hiio]K‘an 
iJioiip, in t.ivoui of th<> eailv estahlishnieiit in 
till (JoMTiinieiit ot India of a portfolio ot 
Coinniuniditions 

General Budget 

I )u> Mononiahl(‘ the Finance Meinhei Sii 
l.inics presciiteil his aniui.il ^jeneial 

InidHet on tlie escninut of 2Hth f'ehniaiv Hi* 
shoved that when Ins ])i(‘d( c 'ssoi a ^(al caihi'i 
pieseiiteil Ins hudm-t loi Ih.U-T. it w.isantui- 
jialed that thi' \eai Ih’.h'U would < los(> with a 
sill plus ot I2S) lakhs 'rh<‘ aitii.il luiiiie Sii 
l.iiiies sl.ited to he 272 laklis 'I’he revised 
loieeast loi J<)“U-‘5r> snnilaih showed an ini* 
pioNeiiieiit ovei till' oiitiiii.il hndiiet 'I’he tot.il 
K \eniie foi l<)55->(» Sii J.iiiies estimated at 
'Ml P) l.iklis, (u Ml lakhs less than tin* leMsed 
(stmiate toi 10*14-15 He leinindeil the House 
that Ins jiK'deeessoi ntti'K'd a w<tining that the 
liLOiie ol 41 IS (lou's eonid not he leuaided as 
i( 1‘iesentmK thi' iK'im.nii'nt level ot deteiK“ 

I \p( iiditiiK , thoiiv!h e\])endituie uiidei this 
luad li.id hei'ii cut to that llmiie foi 10 14-45 

I Ik eontnmeney then toieseeii h.id, he said 
uis(n, with the lesiili of a net ineiease ot 47 
likhs III the defeine estiniatis Me e\]K*(t«d 
till iiiial iKisition at the end ol PI 55- ‘10 to Im* 

II \enue 0(1 PI lakhs expiMiditiiie HS,()0 lakhs 

Dealiim with the halaine ol ‘1 sO lakhs e\- 
piitid at the end ol 51ai(h, 10‘{5, the hinaine 
Ml mh( I s.inl dovei nnieiit had ilei idisl to set 
'"ide 1,(10 lakhs foi distiihiitlon to the pioMines 
iikI Ioi cvpi iiditiiie on selieiiies toi the eeoiK»nn( 
‘It \elopiiient ol iin.il aieas, 10,15 lakhs ol the 
amount hmim allotted to ineasines to assist the 
'll loimu nt ot tlu ( o-oiH'iatiAe movement on 
‘'“iMid Ihianeial toundatioiis Out of the same 
>11 phis. Mil Janies annoiiiKed that ((oveinnient 
i'liijiosed a sjM'f lal ( onti ihiition ot 40 lakhs to 
*'|'U iesei\einthe Hoad l)(‘Velopnient Fund and 
-I t 111 till r 25 lakhs foi schemes of develoi>nient, 
the Noith West Fiontifi IhoMuee, mosth 
the eonstauetion ot lo.ids in the tiihal .iieas, 
""I the JernaiiKhn foi si hem«-s ot eionoiiiie 
< lopiiKMit in that Hiea lie took a tuillu’i 20 
t'lvlisfoi the develoimient ot hioadi astimt, the 
l''"'jri.(nnne speiiallv in \i(*w nndei this hist head 
hidiiujthe eonstiuftion of a laijie tiansniittmj? 
'"mil 111 Delhi and ot a sinnlai new station 
Madias, and the imiuovenuuit and extension 
’lie hioadeastmn stations m Cahutta and I 
'"(iihav Altei tliese sfR'cial giants there' 


remained a suiiilns balance of 2,04 lakhs and 
out of this Sir James projiosed to alloeati' 9‘t 
lakhs foi the mvil aMation programnn* and about 
lakhs foi the transfer of the lmi)(‘rial Agri- 
eiiltiual ll'‘seareh institution fiom Piisa to Delhi. 

As legaids the surfilns of ir>0 lakhs exfieeted 
to he availahh' foi lav nsluetion in IP.’in-JO, 
the Finance JMeinlie? fuopoMed to lediiee toith- 
w'lth the ini]>oit diit\ on silvei to 2 as. an ounce 
and to .ihohsh tlu' expoit dnt\ on skins Sii 
Janies said he wms disposisl to think that the 
pioteitMe impoit dul\ on salt ought to he 
abolished at once, hut that as the abolition W'ould 
IHuhaps ha\e been .t little haish to \este<l in- 
terests whnh had growui up he ])iof>osed tliat the 
diiM should heevtended for another veai without 
piejiidue to am action winch (Jo\c*i niiient might 
sc‘e lit to take* at the* end ot that, veai The 
remaining ('stimated suipliis ol 1,42 lakhs hi* 
proposed to devote in aeeordanee wuth thc’ plcslge 
of his piedetessoi wiien he said that “ lelud 
must eoine Hist in lestoiing the* (‘meTgen(\ cuts 
in p.i\ and seeondU in taking oil the' sui charge 
on till' rneoine tav now' to he* imfiosc'd ” i’lic' 
lemoA.il ot the sine hinges on ineome-ta\ and 
siipc'rtav altogc'thc'i would cost 8,44 lakhs a 
\eai, Willie the nmioval of tlu' tax on ineonies 
iM'tween Hs l.ooo and J{s 2.(l(l() W'oiild cost 
anothei 75 lakhs Sii J.imes , nich'd, “(ieailv 
WMth ismphisol IN l,l21akhs we eaniiot ic'rno\c‘ 
the* whole ot the two sure hinges and the* cpiasi- 
siiMh.ngc', Imt what we can do is to rediiee thc'in 
all hN onc'-thiid and this is wiiat I pio|)ose 
'Pile cost will he IN 1 i(> lakhs, leaving us w'lth a 
puiel\ nomiii.il sur plus ot IN (» lakhs 

The disc'usKion of the' motion foi consideration 
ol the Financ'C' Ihll w'as imiisuallv piolongc'd 
It extench'd over five chivs and c'ndecl in the 
motion hc'ing e.nned without .i cilvision The 
ch‘t4nlc'd discussion ot the- Hill c'onimeneed on 
J«t Apiiland eoneliidc'cl on 4th \pMl and .it the* 
end ot that da\,as .i lesiilt ot amc'nclmc'nt s made' 
by m.ijoiitv of thc' House, the Fin.nic'c' Aleinhc'i 
said tlM'schc'ine fdac'c'cl hetoic' the Henise had hc'cn 
mutilated in a great inanv lesjK'cts and that 
(Jovc'in’iient must thc'ietoie ohviouslv considei 
the' position thus eic'.itc'd Hence, he* gave* notic c' 
that he clrd not intend to movt* that thc* Hill 
he* passed eithc i tint d.iy oi on the ne\t moimng 
which w.is .illoe.itc'cl lor otfic'i.il business 

WIic'ii the House met on t he* tollowiiig ruoining, 
thc* Picvident ic*ad a nic ssage* tioiii His F\c Hc'Ikv 
thc* Viceiov an<l (tovei nor-(h*nc'ial i'his 
pointc'd out (hat the amc'iidments made in the 
Finanee Hill hv the* Assemhh wauild if aecefited 
('lit. Ill a loss ot 1* venue* lioin torn to five* cioies 
and so involve hudgc'ting hu a laavv deficit 
.Old all thc* dc'lc'teiioiis ic'sults to liidi.i’s credit 
winch have* invaiiihlv toJIowc'd .in uiisoiiiid 
piocvrinie of this chaiaet.c'i 'Phe amc*iidmc*nts 
thereloie c onld not he ac'cc'pted ,ind H is F\ ell* ney 
ICC oninieiidc'd thc* \ssemhlv to lestoie the Hill 
to the* tor m in which it was ot igm.ill\ mtrocliieed 
IIiH F\c*(*llc*nev addc'cl, * I have* tiirthei Coii- 
sicleic'd wh“tiic*i it is possible to accept some of 
the fin.anciallv Icvss imiiortant arnendnic'nts 
niade, hut one of these is detiiiitciv o]iposed to 
the intc'ic'sts ol the agi ic iiltiirist and the otherB 
are ininoi postal conc’essions wiiicii, though 
attor ding little* ot no benefit to the* poor, would 
more than double* tiic* estinutcci deficit on the 
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Posts and ToU'graphs Department and postpone 
fhe restoration of solvency in that service 
Kvervone ol the retnaimnK amendments involves 
a loss ot fit least half a ci<3ie ot revenue and .so 
must he iiileil ont so far as the (iiinnit \eai is 
coneenie<|.’ 'I’o the message 11 is IC\e<*H(‘iicv 
attached a foimal re( ominendation that th(‘ Hill 
be jiassed in its oiij(inal lorni 
Tfieie was an in quin of tli(‘ Finance Member 
whethei the Hill as recomnu'nded contained 
the (lovernment’s orlKinal piovision loi the 
removal of evport dnt v on skins which the House 
iiail rejected 'Die Finance' Meinnei answ<‘rt*d 
in the afhimativi' and at the* .same time handed 
111 n imtice of tlie amendments uecessarN to 
hiiiijl ih(‘ Hill as the Mouse left it into the form 
i(>( oinniendi'd 'Phe Pfnance JMemher pioceeded 
to mov(* tlu'si' anu'iidinents next inotnini; The 
most seiions (‘haime made' h> the' Asse'mbh in 
the- liili nuts enifiinalloi 111 was aieeliie-tiein ot the 
salt e'Xe i.se fieiiri Ms 1-4 to As. 12 The Finance 
Members Jlrst motion was foi his leslorative' 
ameiieiinent to ie'ln.se'it tlie' Ms 1-4 in the' Hill 
'I’lieie' tollowc'el loiiH peilitie-al Sjie'e'e'he'S b\ the 
lende'is eit tlie* (Vinme'Ss Paitv, the lnelciK*nelent 
Fail \ anel the* Coiijziess Natiemahsts The h'ach'r 
eil the* iNeui-eillie ml Kuieiiie'an (hemp expie'ssesl 
ehsappemitineiit that ({oveinmeni had not 
ueec'pte'el at anv Mte* some eit Hie amendments 
wine h the* Hiemp had siippoite'el and dee*laie*d 
tli.it he* and his tiie'iiels weiulel ii'iiiain neun.il 
uiieii the anieiidnieiif was put to tiu* Mite 
A lorn; eh'bate* e*nded in <i division, m whieh 41 
voted \Mth (Jove'inme'ut anel til on the* eithe*! siele 
’I'lie* Fiiiaiie'e* Me'inbei tlieieuiiein iinme*eliate'lv 
aske'd the IMe'side'iit to mve> a e'ci title ate tliat 
“the* ChamlK'i has faile'd to pass the* Hill in the' 
toim le'e'omnie'iide'el, ■* and attei Home* ellscnssion 
ein a point eif oieh'i the* I’u'sieh'iit aniioiiiierel that 
he weinlel «!%(• a ceitilicste' to that ette'C t 

The Hill w.is atte>i wards passe'el without 
serious oppeisition in the (VumeMl of Stah* airel 
thei(*atti'i beeame law on iceeiviiu' the assent 
ol riis E\e*ellenc\ the Vii*e*ro\ 

An important nun<e)tne‘inl Dill dealt with 
diirmp the Se'SRiou w.is one promot e^l by Sir 
Ceiwas]! .lelianjjjii to amend the law redatingto 
inarriaue' and dlveirco ameiiiK J’arsees. The 
Asse'uibly concurred with the Council ot State 
in referring the Hill to a .lolnt Ceimmittee 

Autumn Session 

'rhe Autumn Session of the Legislature com- 
me'ne-eei with the opening ot the Legislative 
Assembly in Simla on Monday, 2 Septcraber. 

At the outset of the pioeeedmgs of the House 
speeches of eondolence weie made eonecimng 
tlie recent deaths of Sii Hasil Hlaekett, toriiicrh 
Finauee Member to the (rovernment of India, 
and of other passed Mcnihci'- of the House 

The Assemhlv Session was remarkable foi the 
number of motions for tlie adjournment of the 
House which were moved by members of the 
Congiess Such motions are noi mall v legardisl 
as voti's of a'lisiin' upon tin* Hoveinmeiit, but 
in ('Iti'ct the CongiesH Pait\ smeceded in eon- 
vi'iling tliein into a nii'ans ot laismg a vaiiet\ 
ol einient topics on M'linli tb(■^ dcsiied to make 
then views known and Mould not have Ix'cn able 
to do so by the oidinary jiroivss of the ballot 


for non-otncial resolutions. Some of the motion- 
of M’liich notice were given wt're disallowed h\ 
His Excellency the Governor General or ruled 
out of order Three were thus piohibited on (b»* 
111 Ht day of the S('.s.sioii Thei i suhjeet.s ilealt wit h 
such vtiriet\ of matters aw the despatch of troops 
to Abvssinia, the retusal to grant iiroteetion to 
the Indian Glass Industry and the acoustics oi 
the Assembly Gliamber. 

An official Hill of much interest which M^•l'- 
dealt M'lth dining the Session was one alri'aih 
jiassed by the (Joimeil of State, to pioyide toi 
the <‘i‘nsoi.ship ot posters advi'itismg emeiu.i 
hIiows, a measiue drafted in vu*w of the impropi i 
and suggestive form of posters exhibited in 
publu places 

The most important nu'asiire of the Session 
was an olhcial Hill to arni'iid the (Timinal baw 
'Phe measiiie was de.signe(l to take the plnie 
ot the (’iinuiml l^aw Ameridnii'iit Art passed in 
1982 and tine to expiie at the end ot the cuiieiit 
veai The neW' Hill provided foi tin* K'lii'wal ol 
most but not .all the piov'isions ot that Act and 
added nothing to the -^ct The Act was directed 
nuuiilv but not entiielv against the (‘nil 
Disobedii'iice nioveinent Government when 
tbe> introdneed it had in mind also two otlin 
till eats to yieiKi'liil piogiess, namely Teiionsin 
and ('oniniiiiiisin On the piesent occasion, tin 
llonic Menibei in nioMug toi the eonsidcMtioii 
ot the new Hill addl'd a thud, nanieh “tin 
baiK'lnl shallow ot eommiinal ()is.sension 
Mdiieh 111* said ninv seems to he an oven nion 
dangeions thud It was against these thin 
dangei.*-, he .said, that the existing Act pioMdnl 
most nc«*('ssai\ salegiiaids Hi* added tli.d 
while (‘nil Disobedience had onh been .sns|K'nd( d 
anil not stopix'd it had now been ipneseent in 
some of its manifestations fo? some time and 
Goveininent had theiefoie decided to diop 
t.hose sections ot tin* Act which wi're iliri'cted 
paiticulaily agaiinst its iimnitestations 'I'lu 
Hon Meinlier made an iiinisn.alh long .sjieeeh ,ind 
explained in some detail the T^aitieulai leaMtii- 
leqniiing thi' nuiintenanee ol ditteient piovisions 
ol the existing law wliieli it was piopo'-ed lo 
jenevv' He was able to ipiote Mi Gandhi liim 
selt in .sii])i>oit ot his aiguinent The Hoiiii 
MeinlM'i cited grave ii'jioits tioiu dilten ii1 
Pio\iiui.il Governnu'iits on the same siibiMt 
and .as an example ot tlie kind of agiLition lli.d 
was going on (pioted fiom a Hihai papei a p<'< n* 
ot wdiieh he said tins was a loiigli tianslatioii 

.Met file to evei^ house 

Stir up life cveivwherc 

Allow the bii'.ast to be nddled bv gun shot 

Dine out Hie count i y’s e*iemu'S 

)>vo the cloth with >oiii lUood 

Destroy the Hntisliiiile 

fiCt the head hang on the g.illoM's 

Throw away the foreign goods. 

The first speaker on the Noii-Otfieial 
of Hu* House lose on a Goiigiess I*art> 
iHMieh and declared thi* Hill to repieseiit n* 
etleet an atrocity This may be regaided .i * 
key to the sub.staiiee and tone ot the eiitici- 
I which followed from the U'tt of the Mm ' 
Many ot the Meinlx'i’s theie had themsi' '" 
[ Ix'en punished under the Act oi 1983. ' 
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.iM all fX-convicts on tins sidi* ol tho House. ” 
a (Jonjiiess r.iity fiont beneh'M Su 
\lohatnnie(l Yakub, suppoitiim the Bill on the 
^, 1011(1 (lav ot its (lisenssion, tienehantlv cou- 
iMmied eoinnmnalists who (‘Xc'ited ten*'ion 
,11(1 I lots in India and pomterlly dedared tint 
wins of them sat in Simla and at the expense 
,,t tile <T0V(‘rnment ot India “ lieeause the\ aNo 
ih.iw then allowanee ol Jls. 20 a dav ” “In 
ilu ])reseiit enenmstanees ot the eoimtrv, ” 
Ik said, " foi a (ioveinnient to impose lestiie- 
tiniis iKMaim* inoie a dutv than a meie eonvention 
iii.i a (lovernnumt would not he woithy ot the 
iiiiiK* it it did not lestiut the lih'iti(‘s ot some 
111 tile interests of all *' Some speisdi ‘s weie ot 
eit.it linmth and attei many daA s deintt the 
iiitilion was defeated by 71 votes to 01 

\nothei measiiie deihm? with tie* sinu' 
(lepiitmi'nt oi altaiis whu h was disi iisscd dm ini' 
lilt- S'ssion was a JSill jiiomoii'd hv Mi J> Das, 
til th(‘ donifiess l*ait\, to i'‘p>*‘il th • Indian 
( iinunal haw Aet ol 190.S, tins Ad lieiny a 
nil isine whiih dedaii's nnl.iwtui omanizitions 
\iliose aim is th<‘ pioiuotion ot moIciki* and 
tiiipowers J‘io\ineial <lo\(‘innienl s to dcsl.iie 
inil.iwlnl as>ouations whose oiipst is the o\ei- 
tliiow of the administiation oi tli" pioniotion 
ol (lisoid(>i Ml Dis Inti od need Ins Bill in tin* 
I'leieiimy: D.'lhi JS'ssion and in It'lhi on 201 li 
Miidialso moved loi its lonsah-Mtion Tin i(‘ 
was eonsnh'iahle deh.ite on this nieasme hut 
ii|i to the elose ot tile Simla S-ssion tie* time toi 
piiltinji the motion to the ^ote was not 
i((i( iu'd. 

Th<*re was a lemrtliv diseiis^ion on a motion 
iiioM'd h\ a nienihei ot the (’om'ies.s Paitv loi 
th( appointment ot a Coinniittee to invest mate 
w Ik tiler the situation aiismi^ out ot the Quetta 


eaithquake was piop.*il\ handled, piitnulailv 
with retraid to the lesiue ol and seaieh loi the 
liviiif? woinnhsl and dead ami the salvam* ot 
piopeitv Ml Bhiilahh.ii Desai, the headei 
of the (^oimiess l’ait\, aeeepted respoii.sihilit\ 
toi luviim dratted tin* ii*sohition The Hon’hle 
the Home M^mhei in leph asked “ Is theie 
alowei toi m ol exploitation than that of ('\ploif- 
nm this horiihle tiiiiiedv, whieh has shoeked 
the woild, m Ollier to u.iin a polltual advantage ^ 
When the Home Memhei eonijileted his spn'di, 
Meiuheis on the I^ett movi>d tlu* elosnie I’he 
Mouse diMded on tin* subject and the elosnie 
v\as letused hv f)r> votes to t)7 The minoiit\ 
iiuludeii the Coimiess Pait\ and the majtiiitv 
neaih exeiNhodv else 'Phe fiist speakei alter 
this division was Sii Dowasjt Ji'haimii , who s.iid 
it h.nl ne\ei h-eii Ins niistoitune to listen to 
a moM iiiossh ationoiis s])t*eeh than the one 
deh\eied hv Ml lihiilahhai l)es.ii, oi a nion* 
illo'jm il speech eontaminy speeioiis aitniiiients 
unwoithv ot the he.idei ot tie* ()pi»osilion, 
unwoithv ot a fiie.it law\t*i Hi was he said 
aiih.ist .It tie* sjieec h Sii t'owasji said la* hojied 
Ml l).*sai did it “ nut onsi loiislv . ” a ii*maik 
whieh was ininu*diat»'lv uieeted VMth “ Mo. No ” 
tiointh' (’oiifiiess hem h'*s 'i'le* mam lesoJiitjon 
w.is at till* end ot .i lony deh,itt* thiown out by 
7h votes to ■>1, the ininoiil \ ifi.iin h. inji .ilniost 
eiifiielv the ('onyiess M(*ni))(is 

Vn impoitant (loM innii'iit mi*asiiie hiieliv 
diseiissed dm mu the Sission v.is the Bill to 
leuulate the Bavm(*nt ol Wanes ot a ceitain 
class ol i)(*isons iin|»]oM*d in industn 'Phis 
iiieasuie (.line upon i(*poit hv Sd(*it Committei* 
and attei u hiiel diliaii* the B'oxei nnieiit motion 
loi its I onsideiat ion \\<is adopti'd Fiiithei 
pioe(*edmus ol tlu* Bill stood ovi*i until thi* m \t 
Delhi .Session 
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Cotton Textiles — The (loveinnu'iit of India 
•""'ouiued on lOth .Septeinhei, 1‘Jor), the appoint- 
lit ot a Speiial 'Paiitt Boaid Tin* ttovein- 
nt Jtt*solution on the .suhji*it ipioted the 
'-'iMun.iit made between the Biitish 'P(*xtile 
'h'^ioii and the Mill Ownei’s Association, 
’ 'diav, in the Aiitiiinn of IDd.t 'Phe Afiiec*- 
'"' d. It was pointed out, was due to end on 
Dt'Ceinbei lOti.'i tiovemment noted that 
!i the Aureenient was beiiiu neuotiated tliev 
' ' consideiiim w'luit pioteetivi duties wen 
’j ' 'SUV tor the Indian industiv and that the 
'y '• s siK'eified in the AuieeUU'nt vveie with one 
it luodilieatidn set out in the Indian 'J'aiiff 


(Textile Ihoteetioii) \mi ndnienl \it whiih 
liecanie law on 1st Mav, IhD 'I he Bi solution 
continued “ In the com si ot tlu* debate on 
the Bill, the tlu*n (’oiiiineiei .M(*mbei, Su .)os« ph 
JMioie, in moviiifi that tlu* Bill lx* u l(*iiL*d 
to Seleit Doinniitti*! sl.ated on lx hall ot tlu* 
(Government that thoimh it wa*- inti'iuled 
to eoiitiiiue tlu* textile industiy piotcdion 
toi a peiiod Cit live* ^eals, the taiilt latis 
on Biitish ^oods would icinain m lom loi 
two veais, in anoidamc with the tiinis 
ot the Auieeinent between the hamashiie 
delefiation and the Mill Owners’ Association, 
JBoinba^. On the e\pii> ot the two jeais 
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fovrml by the Ajjjiocnu'nt, tlm (hitifs oil Hiitihh (Jawupun* Woollen Mills and the New 
KooiIh toi the reiiidiiuint pi'iiod of inotettion Woollen Mills, at Dhaiiwal, did not leply to tin 
would have to Ix' (h tided on u leview ol the Hoard’s coniiniinique callinc upon all hi in 
conditions then exist iuk and in the Imht of and p<*rsons inteiestisl to stati* then ease to tin 
sin h expel Katce as may Imve been trained The Hoaril and that in answei to the question.! ik> 
peiioil of Ai^rn'einent will expiii* on ‘list Deceiu- winch , was sent to them as to oth(*i mills, tlic 
hei, 19.15, and it will be necessaiy to uititKliiee (Vnjiciiatioii wiote to the lioaid le^iettiim tliat 
111 the (oiiise of the next Jindaet session le^is- tln*y loniid it ne(ess.ir\ in the uiteiest of tliui 
lation to Kive efteet to an\ ehauiti's in the duties sliaieholdeis to letiisc' to diMil^i* any statists ^ 
which may lie tound nt'cessaiv The tloverii- of (osts or output The document in quest inn 
nient of India have thcuefoii' deeidcsl that the expiesscd .sympath\ with the application ot 
inijuii;^ toK'shadowed by Sii .losepii lUioic ’s othei nulls tor juoteetioii, l)Ut asseitcsl tli.ii 
spec th sliould take phiet' at an eailv date and the* t'oiporation did not lecpiiie addition.il 
that it siiould be „entiiist(*d to a Spcsual 'Farilt I piotc < tion c'xeept aiiainst Italv and Jai».ui 


Jioard constituted as tollow's — Jhesident, 
Sir Alexandci Muiiu\, Kt , (' ii K , Membeus, 
J\li Kazal Fjluahiin l{.ihimtoojla, Ihwan HahcUliii 
A JtamaHW'am> MudaJi.ii 

The llesoJution sjns ilied the tolloW'eii teams 
of Teleience To ic'eominend, on a icvkav ol 
jiresfiit (‘onditions and in tlic llulit ol tiu < \|iei- 
lenec' ot tlie c fteetl\eness ol tin c‘\iHtinfi duties, 
tiu' levi'i ol dutic s necess.ii^ to ahoid adcspi.itc 
jiioteetion to the Indi.'in lotton textile industiN 
against im])oitb fiorn the I billed Ivini^dom ot 
((f) cotton pieec'i'oods (/>) lottoii Mini (<) fabiics 
ot aitiliciai silk, (d) uiixtuu labiics ot cotton 
and aitihejal silk, 

lly adequate iiioteetion is meant duties 
which will ecpiate piuc's ol impoited j^oinls to 
the lau sellin}4 puce loi siniiJai lioods (ucKluced 
in India, In the eoiiise ot tins i.icpiiiy, the 
Hoaid W'lll iiive a tull o])])ortunil v to the Cotton 
Ti'xtilc Industry wMictlierin Indi.i oi the Dinted 
Kinildom to pieseiit its case' apd it msessao 
to ansW'ei the exvses prc'sented bj th<‘ othc'i 
Intel ested paities 

“ The Hoaid will not be K'cjuiKd to ni.ike any 
leconiineiidations in lespect ol leNcnue duties” 

Filins ol peisons desltoiis ot having then 
views consideic'd by the Sjieeial Tarill JJoaid 
W'cTe invited to send tlieii n‘pr(‘sc'ntaf urns to 
the Seiietaiv ot tiu lloaid 

’File Itoaid otten loop continued sittiims, 
duly ii’poited to IJoNeiniiieiit, .iiid then ic'jKut 
has not \et bei'ii publishecl. 

The (loveinment ol India in Si'pteinbei, 
1915, .ilso published tlic' lepeiit ot the' Indian 
Tai lit tloaid on the* eiiie'stion ol e'(pialit> in le spret 
ot the nianui.ietuie' ol shuttles The Hoaid 
stiite'd, "The* eom]n*tition is at pu'sent not 
much mole than leai loi the tut me* but we 
K'eoniinend that tin* situation should be wate*heel 
Should the leal ol .laikinc'se e'oni petition niateiia- 
lise .bipanese juiees woulel lieeoiiu* ieh*\aiit 
and the ease ioi taiill inequality will be clcaily 
I'Stablished ” 

Woollen Textile Industry --A 'Faiilf 

Hoaid eonipiisiiiK Mr tl Wile*s, (’ s i , ciK, 
ICS (Pie'sident). Mi Fazal I llalumtoola, 
and Ml H K. Hatheja, appointe*d on iOth 
Oetobei, 19,U, to consirtei a ic*]»i(’sent.!tion 
ie*eeived iioin ceutain woollen nulls leepiestnu? 
c'xtension ol piotc'ction to the woollc'ii indiistiy, 
sijrried its lepoit on 10th .lune, llKk’i, and the 
lejKut w'as luiblislu'd by t}o\e*inment on 2,‘hd 
Januaiy, ItlJO The lioaid ic'iKiite'd that the 
itntifeli India Coii>oration, which coiitiols tw'o 
ot the laigest woeillen nulls in India, naively the 


'Fins attitude*, the lioaiel statc'd, was e'onlliiiKd 
in oial c'Mde'iiei* bj tiu* ie*piesentative ot tin 
Coiitoiation 

'Flu* Hoaid aelded ” 'Flu* (V>i |>or<ition iimim 
lh(‘retore, know peitectlv w'ell th.it then ii*liisil 
W cliMili'i* statistics wine li an ne*e.essaiv toi Hu 
examination by the* 'Taiitf lloaid ot tlie elaiin 
ot the* lest ol the* iiidusti V to pioteetion e*an oiil\ 
be iiderpie‘te*d in one wax, rtz, that thi'V tin in 
he*l\e‘s do not le'ejiiiie pioti'ilion ” 'I’lie* oiit|iiit 
()t the* nulls abstaiiiiiiu: tiom tlie applie*at ion 
toi piote'ttion is the* iioaid ])ointeel oiil 
iat le*ast bait that ot the whole industry Tin 
lioaid, tlu'ie'foie, ii'.iliyt'd tiud ^luue Would lu 
some* pistille-ation loi U'jeet.n;: .he* appluMl ion 
foithwith 'Fhe*v W'l'ie*, howevei, so iiniMe^sMl 
by the lapid iiuo.ids be injt made bv ,l.i]i.in 
into the* Indian maike*ts that they thoujllit it 
lU'C'essaiv to e*omj)leti‘ the>ii e'xaini nation oi 
the Me*ni‘ia] ease, so lai as the*v wi'ie* able to iln 
so, in the abse*ne*< ol e*oniplete* statislies .md 
we aiiive* at evitain e*one lusioiis whieli li'ad ii" 
to lecommi'iiel the* imposition ot a toiin oi 
piote*e*tion in spite of the disabilitit's uiidei xx lin t 
xx'e* liaxe* acte'd ” The* lioaiel aee.ojeliii;^ly ni.nl 
a seiies oi le'ComnieiidationH 

Tlie (Joxi'inment ol India, in vii'W ol Hn 
attitude* ot the Itiitish India DoijKiiatioii eh e liiu'l 
toaecA'pt them, exti'pt le’itain ie>eomnu*nelat inn-' 
foi the assistance* ot the* hand loom inelii^tn 
and small tactojx ineiustn 'Fhe* 'Fault r»o.iiil 
e*mphasise*d the* ineie'asinp; e om]ie*litiou tioin 
the* shcMldy t.ibiies ot Italy and Poland wIikIi 
this sodion ot the* inelustiv xxe*ie* e'\|)ei le-ne ni- 
'Fhe jioaid elescribe*el tin* unoiu.ini/cd eemditieii 
ol this “ tottaue* industix,” as it is eallid aiul 
said “ We* think that the* liope* ot the* iiuln^i'' 
must lie 111 the he*!]) which e*.in be* liive n -bx t li' 
InduHtiU's He par tnu*nts ot loeal tiove*i mn' iii- 
and bv such omani/ation as tin* Vll-liuln 
Spinnc'is A,ssoc*iation and b\ the* irradiial iinpio'i 
nient in tiic quality ol Indian xveujls 'IVelini' 'I 
ucImcc and ussislaneein maj ke'tin^r aiiaiiy:eii'' 
ate doui« mueh tei feiste*! tin* siste*i eottnii 
iiidiistiy, and we* be'lie've* that sinnJai ael'"' 
and assistaiu'c, iwitieulai ly in tin* linislmi ' d 
woollen ftooels, and lielp both in ke*e*piiiM: we i*' 

111 touc'li with tin* ele'iiiuiiels of the nuiikel 
in disposinu ol then nianufae ture*s W’ltheml Hi' 
int.c ‘1 vent ion ot the* fziaspiu'4 mieidle'inan, sli.i'iM 
be* c'Ciiially effective in tins inelustry ” 

The Gox’e*inm(*iit of India piovidc*d Ii ’ 
lakhs in the'ii annual Iluelftet foi ttiviii!:: "H' 
assistance to the eottape* iridiistiy and a ' 
Hill iiniile'mc'iilinj' this deeisiem was ucb'eiH 
tluouju^h the iiielian Leigislatme m its ii'' ' 

I Session earl> m 1936. 
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Indian population. | 

Date of Information. 

G,50,577t 

1 

1932 

Agent’s Report. 

0,24,009 

J931 


2,555 

2,05,790 

[ 1911 
1931 

Protector of 

1 Immigiaiits’ llcport. 

332 

1911 


.50 (appro vmiately) 

' 1920 


100 

1920 


39,011 

, 1931 

Census. 

1 3,020 

1931 

Census 

805 

' 1920 


14,242 

' 1931 

Census. 

23,422 

1931 

(’ensus. 

17,950 

19.52 

Rcpoit of the 


Indians Overseas. 

SiuiABiflRS. — The total Indian population ro^uleiit m the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available rtjiunia, is as follows — 

Name of country. j Indian population. j Date of Information. 


BrUish Empire. 

1. Ceylon . . 

2. IJiitish Malaya* 

2 Hong Kong 

4. Mauritius 

5. Seychelles 
(). Gibraltar 
7. Nigeria . , 

8 Kenya . . 

9. Uganda . . 

10. Nyasalaiid 

11. Zanzibar 

12. Tanganyika Tcriitory 

13. Jamaica 


14. Tihiidad 
15 British Guiana 
10. Fiji Islands 


17. Basutoland 

18. Swaziland 

19 Northern Jlhodcsia 

20. Southern llhodesia 

21. Canada .. 

22. Australia — 

Western Australia 
Southern Australia 
Victoria 

New South Wales 
Queensland . 
Tasmania 

23. New Zealand 


'J’ransvual 
(’ape Colony 
Orange Free State 
N ewfouiidlaiid 

Foreiqn Countnes 
United States of Auhtk a 
Madagascar 
Iteuiiioii 

Dutch East Indies 


33. Surinam 
o 1 Mozambique 


Total of Indians in For- I 
eigii (yountnes . j 
Total of Indians in I 
British Enipuc . t 
Grand Total of Indians i 
Overseas . . . . i 


172 

7 

50 (Asiatics) 
1,700 ( „ ) 

1,22,911 


grants 

I 1932 Do. 

, 1932 Do. 

1932 llcpoit of -Secie- 
' tari.it foi Indian 
i \tlaiis. 

1921 
' 1921 
1921 
, 1931 

1931 Census 


2,000 (appioximatcly) . i 1922 


1932 Oihuul \car 
Jiouk. 

1933 J Protector ot rill- 
migrants itejiort. 

1920 i Statistics of 
1920 y Jinrnigiatioii 
, ' 1920 j Department 


3,175 ( \siatus) 1910 

5,272 (Indians) ‘ J917 

2,194 . 1921 

832,007 (Oiientals, cluelly 
Chinese A, Arabs) 

(say 59,000 Indians) 

31,957 1920 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- 

castes) . Not known. 

3,827 1922 


* Including Straits Settlements, Federated and Unted orated Malay Stutco. 
t Indian Estate Laboureis only. 
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Origin of Indian Emigration. — 

giatioii is prohibited by the llindu Shastre.<3. 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on tiie sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations ot Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first olhcially le- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred m 18.i0, when a 
Krench merchant, named Josepli Argaiid, 
carried some 150 ariizans to Bouibon. Tin 
abolition oi slavery in British colonies in 18.M 
gave the liiht great Irnvetus to tlie movement 
Tlio sugar planters ol Mauritius at once turned 
to India us tlieir best recruiting ground, and 
between 18.14 and 18:i7 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government ol 
India at a veiy caily stage realised tlic neces- 
sity oi bringing sucli emigiation under regula- 
tion. Tlie liUW Commission was asked to 
investigate tlie case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants 
Ttiey advised that no legislation was required 
except ill order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing tiiat a magistrate 
should satisfy himseli that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure tliat suliicient provision 
was made for tlieir accoimiiodation and siis- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to lie transmitted to the 
Government under wiiich the emigrants w'ere to 
live. These reoommendatioiis were embodied 
In tiie llrst Emigiation Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration. — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauiitiiis, British Guuiia and Australia 
(89 men, the fir t and last direct cmigiants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
iMuidod owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which tlie system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry leported in 1840 
that emigrants were being eiitiapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of tlnir wages and treated with 
bnitolity. In consequence, emigiation was 
prohibited (Act XV ot 1812) except to Mauri> 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, Biiiish 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrict ions on emigration to Ceylon 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nics in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bourbon, which was largely ha'.ed on crimping 
in British territory. Tiiis practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 18.')2. In 1858 emigracion 
was opened to St. Lucia, and In 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was pas.scd 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 
and consolidated the whole tystem of coutrcl 
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It was itself amended in 1809 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
tlic Straits Settlements from the control ot tin- 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictloiis 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
1.0 the injury caused to the agricultural Indus 
tries of tlie colony, these icstrictions were 
removed in 1872, ‘.ubjcct only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
ot gloss abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants In British Gui.xna. A commission 
of enquiiy was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian imrnigiants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, eommi^sions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. * 

Recent Legislation. — In 1871 a fresh co";- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871 ) 
by which tlie Acts regulating emittration to 
thp French Colonies and two amending Act‘. 
to Act XTIl of 1804 were Incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up lor consideration in 1882, 
w’hen several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices wore reported to the 
Qovcruiiieiit of India The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
tlie system of Teeiultmeut actually worked, 
the respects iu which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed bv 
the Goveruineiit of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated bv 
Act XXI of tiiat year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but ein powers the Governor- General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also tn 
piohibit emigration to any oi the countries 
in the list on the grouiul of epidemic disease 
and/or excessive mortality among emlgianl'- 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures liave not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or tiiat the agreements inadi 
with theiu in India are not duly enforced. Tin- 
Act with certain atneiidracnts of no iinportaiici 
to the system ot iiideiitiired emigration re 
mained in torce until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law wes undertaken 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) tht 
countries to wlitch emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica. 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Oolonv of St. Croix 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croiv 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, tht^ 
demand for fresh labour having died our 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from tie 
Lst July 1911 as the Government of India wch 
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satisfied that it undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Bmi- 
pration to the French Colonies of Reunion » 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac* 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
iiid repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
ot India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
flitlon of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
fiidia visited Fiji and Dritish Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
nf India In 1916 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlai 
Sind they arrived at the conclusion tliat the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. I’he Secretary of State for India 
accepted this jiolley and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this (‘fleet was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VIT of 1922 which prohibited Indontured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
1 0 countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
lure. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
wrought under control, and the definition of 
‘Emigrant'' was extended to cover all per- 
sons “ assisted ” to depart from India 

Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions have recently t.irtf'ii on a wider as- 
pect, The status of Indians in tliq Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonics and dominionh 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled eiti/cns of 
the countries in which they arc s<}tllod, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal 
social, political and economic equality with the 
r('st of the population. Tlic Issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three: — 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(b) Rights of Indians to admission to otnei 
parts of the Empire. 

(e) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Control of Emigration —So far as 

unskiil(^,d labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- i 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows : — 

“ 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of | 
unskilled work, shall not be ’awful except to 
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such countries and on such terms and condi- 
uioiis as the Governor -General in Council, bv 
notification in the QazetU of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 

"(2) No Notification shall be made under 
qib-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
at each Chamber, either without moditlcation 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, ui)on such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form lu which it has been so ap- 
proved." 

Under this law emigration lias been lcgali8'*(l 
to Ceylon on the following ccuditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall — 

(fl) have been recruited by a person 
licensed for that purpose by and res- 
ponsible to an othcer (hereinafter called 
tfie Emigration Comnnssionei ) appoint - 
cd by the Government ot (Ceylon, or 
(b) have applied dii-eet to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted iiassago 
and have been accepted by him. 

<2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Hnti'-h India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Xotilicution, or within such further period as 
fche Governor-General in Council mav bvnoti- 
Hcation appoint, the Logislaciire of Ceylon sliall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transjiort, or transport sliall 
be recoverable from anv emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection sliall be deirayed 
from a common fund co be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) ’rhe Government of Ceylon phall at any 
time w’hen so desired liy the Governor-General 
111 Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(«) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any eiiii giant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the ( ost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (1) shall on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desnaltle either on the 
ground of the state of liis hc.ilth or on the ground 
fch.afr the work which he is required to do Is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
an justly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters ' 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
inder section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
( 0 ). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
AS tlio Governor-General in Council may by 
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notification api)oint, the Tjegislaturc of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emlf^rant to eiiable 
him to pay off d^bts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may lie 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Mnluya. Kmlgration was also i>er> 
mitted to Mauritius for a p<^riod of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 192:1, and limited to 
a ruinber not cxce^ing 1,500 laboiireis. The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work lias also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed : — 

Emigration to British Guiana. —Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose ol 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General 11 
Council may wnth the concurrence of the Oovei- 
nor of British Guiana notify in tlie Gazette oj 
India on the following terms and condition, ^ 
which shall thereupon become operative — 

(1) The family shall bo the unit for the pni- 
posea of emigration. Not more than GOO fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of poisons included lu the said GOO families 
shall not exceed 1.500. 

(2) The eniigranta shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and rcstionaible to an oflicer (hereinafter 
called the Emigiation Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted p. .ssage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of liis recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall bo recover- 
able from any emigrant and all cxficnseB in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government oi 
Ifritish Guiana or niet tr^.m funds at their 
disposal. 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time wlien so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and give all fucUIties 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

( 6) If at any time there is no A gent appoi nted 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
eiumcnt of British Guiaiia shall at the request 
of the Governor- General in Council appoint a 
Person to perform temporarily the duties of 
the Agent. 

(6) Trior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to In clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission. 
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(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than five acres ot 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out In a locality 
which shall bo healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of th(‘ 
holdings shall be borne by the Govcniment of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall he fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, ho shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
Ills family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars a<< 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant si all acquire absolute 
ownership m tile holding provided that he has 
paid the lent ,ind fees lofcrred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of tins clause and has brought 
under cultivation either bv himself or by sorm 
membci of his family half the area of his holding 

(8) An emigrant on arrival In British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without ciiargo 
bv the Governraeiit of British Guiana tor at 
least one month. 

(9) Tf any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of icnt and for agncultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense ot the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former re^^i- 
dcnce in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of Britisli 
Guiana to the place of his former residence lu 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the .date of his arrival 
in Briusii Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment ol British Guiana of halt of the cost oi 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at tlie expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to tlie pkice of his former residence m 
India on tlie expiry of more than 5 and not more 
tlian 7 years from the date of his arrival in Bntisli 
Guiana on payment to the Government of Britisii 
Guiana of quarter of the cost ot his passage from 
his residence In India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained m 
the last preceding clause the Government <>' 
British Guiana on the request of an Agents 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re 
patriate at Its own expense and without any pa} - 
ment by 01 on behalf of the emigrant to the plae» 
of his former residence In India any emigrant a" 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 
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(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
fiom the Settlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall bo established before tlic arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notUicution and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notiilcation is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time I 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notUicution and 
lias at the date of this notification become or 
thp>Tcaftcr becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to bo repatriated to India at the (‘xpensc of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove tliat he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns at 
may be required from tune to tune by the Gov- 
ernment of India m respect of the wolf.are of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony In accord- 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Emjpire. — On tlie motion ot tlie Govern- 
ment of Iiidia this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions: — 

“(1) lb is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of tile several cornmniiities of tlie 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population i)V means 
of restriction on immigration from any of tlie 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, bhouid be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence l"r the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
'll the other British coimtiics sliould he allowed 
to bring in their wives and iiiinor children on 
‘ondition : (a) That not more than one wife 
Old her children shall bo admitted for each 
ucli Indian ; and (5) that each individual so 
admitted siiall be certified by the Government 
ot India as being the lawful wife or child ot 
‘Uch Indian.** 


The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
ire in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits tlio entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any iicrson 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Domlnloi) Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
fillister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of lite 
to be unsuited to tiie requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous Journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
roundland and the Irish Free State imixise 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
tiions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill lias also boon jiass ‘d by the 
Indian Lcglslatiir empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for tlie 
purpose of securing that ixjrsoiis nob being 
of Indian origin, domiciledin any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as reganls entry into and residence In British 
India, than are accorded bv the law and admin is- 
tratioD of sueli possession to jier'-ons of Indian 
domicile.** With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that tlicre is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on oilier classes of British subjects, and this 
firineiplc has m practice been observed bv the 
Colonial Office exciipt in the case of Kenya 
colonv where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the ilglit to 
{mi>ose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
ot jieople wlioso entrv into the colonv mav 
have ail adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.— The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resnin- 
tion of th(' Imperial Conference, 1921 which 
was recorded in tlu' following terms: — 

•* This Conference re, iffirms that ciw h Coramu- 
aitv of the British Coniinoiiwealth should cn- 
jov complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from aiiv of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some paits of the Empire, and this Conference, 
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therefore, is of opinion ttiat in the interests of 
the sofidariiv of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
2enship should be recognised." 

"I’he representatives of South Africa t egret 
their inability to accept tills resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reacti a more 
Bati<(factory position 

Summary of present Position. — Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows : — 

(1) South Africa —The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandiil, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied m tlie Indians 
llclief Act, 1914 and by the guarjintee known 
as the Smuts-Gandlii agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, Juno 30th, 1914 “With ic- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it alw.ivs 
has been, and will continue to be, the desuc 
of the Government to see tliat they are adminis- 
tered m a just manner and with duo regard to 
vested rights." 

(li) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1014- 
“ Bv vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township m which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts Ins 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township ” 

This has been officially intcrpr('tod to mean 
“that the vestni rights of th(jse Indians who 
wcio tliea living and trading in townships, 
whctiiej in conltavcntlon of tlio law or not 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Ihiqnirv Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Jiidians icgarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows * — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not bo repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics , but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of vohmt.iry separation should 
be introduced under which munuMpalitics 
should have right, subject to certain condi- 
tions * — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatlc.s 
(If) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted, j 
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(6) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persona 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform “ License Law " applicable 
«o all the Provinces of the Union should be 
passible, bo enacted. If that i.s impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licensee 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehorisivc con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
aha : — 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licensts) sboU I'e entrusted 
to municipal bodic'- within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(i>) The grounds upon wliich an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together vviili any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, In the case of tlie refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there ‘'hall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or ariv 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 

(9) There should bo no relaxation in th< 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal vvifb 
prohibited immjgi.uits who have evaded tlu 
provisions of those law.s, 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic puli v 
of the Government should be placed 111 tlu 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. 'J’hiB officer should also bo entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regardme 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals lu 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
.ill applications for trade licenses, and transai 
tions m connection with the purchase of laud 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
fhe enforcement of the provisions of Sectiou 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indi.if 
community, see that the laws are applied in i 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaini " 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be observed that tb • 
Commission recommended the retention of a l<i '' 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatic 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommci - 
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datlons, throatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed ot acquiring and owning 
land In the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchiac only in the 
r,ai>e I’rovince and the municipal franchise only . 
in Natal In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected I 0 
liffcrential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, siiecially in the I'ranavaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
rct-trictions exist on inter- provincial migration 
In the 'rrans\aal they are not allowed to acquire 
iMimovable projiertv outside locations ami on 
(he Witwatersrand thev are subject to the res- 
t'^ictions of the Gold Law. 

The aiiti-A«iatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
(urtailthe rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irnUting social disabilities, such as 
r.iilwav regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carnages except those 
icservcd tor them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
tliem from race courses and betting elub rooms 
fSxamples of recent anti- Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are : 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, tr.insfeirmg the power of granting tmd- 
ing licenses! from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Lu’ensing Hoard, on which Indiana may 
not ait. 

(ft) The Durban Land Alienation Onlin.sncc 
Tins Ordinance, whuh enables Municipalities 
in soiling land to nssign it toi partienlareommu- 
iiiiics, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
lias lippii alloweil on condition tliat Asiatic*, 
are given Tessonable opportunity for aeqiiiritig 
adequate residential sites 

(2) Kenya Colony. — The gnevaneea of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
torfli in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 2 1st, 1920 The 
controversy centred round the following points — 

(n) Franchise, — Indians fiave not tlie elec- 
fi\e franchise. The Government of India 
f)roj)o.scd th.it there should lie a common elec- 
toral roll and a common tranchi.sc on a reason- 
able property ba-iis plm an educational test 
without racial discrimination tor all liritisii 
subjects. 

(ft) SEOREa\TiON. — Professor Simp«'on who 
vyas sent to East Africa to report on 
t^.iTUtary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of Indn 
objected, firstly, that it was inipraccicaldc . 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient 
and tliirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
Ge.it(*(l in the allocation of sites 

(c) The HiaHLANDS. — Lord Elgin decides 
m 1908 that os a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land m the upland area 
''hoiild not be made to Indians. The whole area 

IS now been given out, and the Government 
’f India claim that there is no land left to which 
‘^ird Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 


I has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
! hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) iMiWiORATiON — .Suggestions have been put 
toiw.ird tor restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenva. 'Phe Government of India claim 
that there is no case tor restricting Indian 
immigration and that siuh restrictions would 
be in nrinciplc indefensible. 

The Settlement — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in .Tilly 1922 
It was held that tlio giuiing principle should 
1)5 that “ tlie interests of the African native 
must lie p.ar.imount,’* and in light of this it 
was decided • — 

(n) Franohise. — A communal franchise was 
.idopted with 1 1 aeat.R for elected Europe.ins, 6 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
nissionary repreoonting the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is .also appointed on tfie Governor’s Executne 
Council. 

(ft) Segregation. — The poliev of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) The HighTjANds. — The existing practice 
IS maintained both as regards initial grants 
,ind tr.instcrs. A similar reservation in 
the lowLinds is olforcd to Indians. 

{d) Immigration. — Racial discrimination In 
immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of tlic Afrii'ans, further 
.'oiitrol over iinmigral.ion is necessary. Some 
irr.ingement is required for securing a strictly 
Impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya, ’I’lie Governors ot Kenya and 
Dg.inda have been instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Gox’ernment of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 102.1, and rceonJed “ their deep regret 
that If IS Afajestvs Government did not tecl 
jnstifled m giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations ni.ade by them ” .and reserved liberty 
to reopen the c,ase on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention ot in.akmg 
rpp:c«ent.ations regarding the aetion to be taken 
to implement these deei'-ions, partieularlvin the 
matter of tlic Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award Bt.atutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
jn the fr.aneliiso question. Adult suffrage on 
communal hues was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigr.ation, (he Government of India 
took fhc opportunity (o urge the postjionement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of Bis 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
ComniiLt{*e projiosed by (Iieir represcnt.ativos at 
the Impel lal conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tmdty of examining the question of the restrie- 
jfcious therein embodied. Aeeordiiiglv the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at tlie 
I instance of the Colonial Seerol ary. The (Jovern- 
meiit of Kenya was also asked by Bis Majesty’s 
I Government for .an expl.anatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. I’lie Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Coloniai Secretary th.d > xainple opportiiiiitif s 
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would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest nttention would be 
f^ivento any representation Aswhich their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1024. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th Augiist 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee; — 

“(1) Immigration.— My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action w'hlch may be 
nerossary. Conflicting statistn* which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regard^? the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
Xicrsons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — J have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour ct a 
common poll, but 1 am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special cuciimatanccs of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of whi(h will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of tlicse 
communities. 

(3) Highlands — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the pa^t, and J can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands. — It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. ITie Committee made It 
plain that It is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas arc invited an opportunity should 
bo taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter in in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tiiralpoints of view Dn the areas m question” 

With regard to the announcement m 
connection with “ Lowlands *’ the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to jirooeed any further 
with the Idea. 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members foi 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 


In Juno 1924, His Majesty's Govemmoni 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding tiie administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should bo 
heard before the Committee came to any 
ronclnsions. This request was granted, biu 
further action ki the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of tlu* 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsbj 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
cort.ain aspects of the questions referred to tho 
Southborough Committee. The report of tiio 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in tlio 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 192.5. On June 
0th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of tho 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had decided that tho S^outhborougb 
Committc should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
anti Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of tlicir education. It was originallv 
Intended to give effect to this decision bv 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestk 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. Tho Indian community resented thi*! 
differentiation and, ultimately, tli(‘ Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, tae., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
30 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by tho Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from Isb January, 1927. 

In view of the Issue o another White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that Hit. 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonics to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate tiie 
possibility of securing more effective co-opcni 
lion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central Atrican Dependencies an<l malv( 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
tho question regarding tho position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront. 

In March J929, the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonics sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for tho Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recomineudations of the Hllto.i 
Young Commission for the closer union <*1 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and suili 
possible modille.ation of these proposals t'U* 
effecting the object in view as may appcir 
desirable) with tho Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representin': 
the various interests and communities affecti'(‘, 
with a view to seeing how far it moy lie possil>i 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samut i 
was also directed to ascertain on wh.at 11111 "^ ' 
scheme fur closer union would be adrainistrativ '' 
workable and otherwise aoi^eptable and to repo' ■ 
the outcome of his consultations. At the inN it 
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tn)n of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
(iovernmeiit of India deputed the Rt. Uon. 
V S. Srinivasa Sastrl, P.O., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
To Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Report and to 
he at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, it he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
iiei)utations. 

Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
Tune 1929. In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
inont ol India should — 

{(t) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 

(/>) invoke the good offices <»f the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro> 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 

(' ) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

i<l) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

(> ) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unoilicul 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(0 advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in tlio Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 

('/) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or bv 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

'riicroaftcr meetings of the Standing liJrafgra- 
<1011 Committee were held and the decision 
.trrivcd at by the Government of India was 
Kunmunicated to His Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
oil the 5th October 1929. Another meeting of 
till’ Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
lurthcr communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

'I’he conclusions of Mis Majesty’s Government 
>s regards closer union in East Airiia were 
I'uldished m June, 1930, in the form of a 
^Miite Paper and it was announced that they 
I "oiild be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
I Oio two Houses of Parliament In accordance 
"ith this decision a Select (committee was set 
'!p in JS^ovciiiher, 1930. 'The Goveinment of 
bitija communicated their view’s in a despatch 
the Secretary of State for India on the 
'^lieme set out in the White Paper in so far as 
dleeted the Indian iiopulation in East Africa 
''■til the permission of the Joint Select 
oiitmittce ot ParliaiiK'nt they also deputed the 
•b-i.t Honourable V. S Siinivasa Sastri, P C , 

' ' ' their representative to present their case 
"" elucidate in the course of oral examination 

questions as the Committee might consider 
“ ' ■'‘'•iry to refer to him. The Select Committee 
' ^ cined Mr. Sastri in July, 1931. 


The report of the Committoo was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on tho 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His MajOi-ty’s Government on tho 
locomniondations of tlie Commltteo together 
with certain correspondence arising from tho 
repoit of the Coininlttce wore also simllaily 
publishod on the 24th August, 1932. 

As regards tho question of Closer Union. 
His Majesty’s Government have accepted tlie 
view^ of tho Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations aiising Tint of the Mandator;^ 
position ol tho Tanganyika Tenltorv, t.lio time 
has not anivinl foi taking any far-reaching 
stop in the diicction of tho formal Union of the 
several Enot Afiican Dojicndoncics 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana. — Emigration 
to Fiji w’as stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16(B)otthc Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Rules 111 pursuance of tha general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankme, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Gov ernment, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission tlie Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentiiTCS ot East Indian labourers 
from 2ad January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with thj 
recommendations made liy the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that tho (Jovern 
ment of Fiji .and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonics would guarantee that “ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that <*1 any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” fn July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji intormed the 
Secretary oi State tor the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to tho 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in lesxjird 
to Indians In Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms ol reteTence and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcument was made on tho 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of th<‘ 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Vonkaoapati 
Kaju, O. L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S Hissam-ud-din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922 

The labour troubles in Fiji in tho years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. Th<‘ 
Government ol Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as Ironi January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the curly rejiatrla- 
tioii ot such of them as desired to return to 
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their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of plaec — inde(>d foreigners — in their own coun- j 
try. Jletiirned emigrants from other colonics 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any exilony, as well as 
of such near relations as tliey desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to* 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,0(H) 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such tkne as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922, 
and submitted its report to the Government of j 
India. It has not been published | 

In February, 1929, Letters Patent under I 
which the constitution of the Fiji J^egislative 
Council was revised were ismu*d. Provision 
was made, xnter aha, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis On 
the 4tli November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place ol 
the existing communal one. The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and norairiatod Fijian 
mombers As a protest against this vote, all 
thioe Indian mombers resigned thoir seats and, 
no tndian having subsequently oifored himself 
for olo«*tion, the seats romainod iin filled through- 
out the llte of the (ioiincll A flesh election 
was hold during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
constituencies lehimed tlieii ropresoiitativos 
to the Council, hut no candidate ottered himself 
for election from the third constituoncy. Two 
subsoipicntly oleclod members also withdrew 
from the Council owing to the decision of tho 
Secretary of State for tlie Colonies that tho 
introduction of a common electoral roll in Fiji 
is impracti cable at present This is .still the 
p isition The is'-iie now is wliethor the present 
SA stem of election shall bo icplaced by nomi- 
i' It ion and on that the (lovernment of linlla 
liaie mule represent ition.s, but no dcci.sion 
has >et been announced b> the Colonial Office 


British fiUiana.— The Indian TOpulation 
In this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mamh 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a depma- 
tion consisting of the Hon’blc Dr. J. J. Nun.m, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A, Lucklioo] 
a prominent Indian who was a member of ih( 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This way 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Lcgis 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consistmp 
of Messrs. Pillai, Kcatinge and Tlvary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatingc was a forrn< r 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agricultiin . 
Bombay ; Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pill.u 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. TTvary was a mr'mber of the Servants ot 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressr d 
Classes in the United Provinces. The tso 
rejiorts of the deputation were published on tin 
21st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Tvt 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arnvid 
in India for further discussions. The Standiim 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislaturo 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, tliev 
would, before making any definite recommenda 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M A , C T E , 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpo’io 
He proceeded to that Colony in Septcnilx r 
1925. His report was received on Fcbniarv 
1st, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and tlie 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settlrd 
The colouisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as tho Colonial Government are not 
In a position at present to afford the cost wliuh 
it involves. 

In March, 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial OIRce, reports appeaieti 
in the press that a bill had birn introduei>d in 
the House of Commons empowering His Maje^l \ 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 192 M, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
IndLans and did not in any way infringe t/ie 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordiname 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident m 
the Colony. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire— 

Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the posit i> n 
of Indians has on the whole been satisfartoiv 
and the matters have gone smooth 
The Government of India maintain tJ 
own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. ' ' ' 
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question of tho fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations be 
tween the Govt, of India and the Colonial Govern- 
ments ever since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provi- 
hjons of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to tho Govt, of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, i.e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting tho inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was passed by the Ceylon 
hcgifelative Council in December 1927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927.“ The 
Standard Hates of Wages agreed upon were 
nitrodnced with effect from the 1st January 
1 929. In 1931, however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents for children by way of 
readjustment owing to the price of rice issued 
tioMi estates being fixed at Ks. 4.80 insteul of 
Its. 6.40 per buslicl. In regard to 3Ialaya, 
Standard Wage Kates which are considered 
MiiUble by both the Indun and Malayan Govern- 
iiioiits have been introducc'd in certain areas 
The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent, with effect from the 5tli October 
1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
ti.ido. The (lucstions affected by tho‘'e details 
li.ut recently leceivcd much attention by the 
Indian and Malay Authorities. Tho world- 
vMdo 0(()iiomic dopre.ssion has also 
h.»d roporcussions on Indian laboiirois 
cinplovcd on tea and riibhor estates in Coyloii 
\V.igOK have had to bo reduced, but tho Govoin- 
ineiit ot India have, with tho co-oporation of 
tlio Colonial Governiiieiit, suci'Ohhfully prevontod 
such induction from niatorially affecting tiic 
labourers’ btanda id of living. For tliose who are 
unwilling to work on reduced wages facilities for 
j opatnatioii to their homos 111 India have been 
Hocured. Tho position in both the countiies 
is being watch^ by tho Government of India, 
tluough their Agents. 

'I’hc Zanzibar GoveTniiieiit recently passed 
Ugislation for the economic assist incc ol tlicir 
]nopIe M'lmJi (iiuscd great diflniilty to their 
Indian population and this was the subpst of 
ti( uotiatioii His Majesty’s Govciiimcnt have 
''flit out Ml Ihiidci to iiiquiic 111 to the new 

gislationand to iccoiiimcnd vvhatniodilic.itions, 
d any, in it arc desirable He sailed tioin Knglnid 
lit the fourth week ot April, 19J0, and at the 
time these details were wiitten was engaged m 
Ins inquires. • 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
n quested that emigration to the Colony migfit 
di' continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
Y^th tlie Standing Committee on Emigration 
U( cided that consideration of the request should 
<d\ ait the results of a local investigation. The 
d'nernment of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Oificcr for the purpose and to give him all 
fi'^ilities; and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Jb'icei of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 

’ t India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 


Kuii war (now Sii) Maharaj Singh’s report was 
publlBlied by tlie Government of India in August 
1929. 'J’he Viiiious recommeiidatiuiis made 
In the report weie commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 


In February, 1926, the Govern nent of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted tlie main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either m the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 


The present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Cun.idian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal frail chisi' in clgiit out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indians enjoy tho 
franchisi' on tlu* same footing as all otlicr iiritish 
subjects. In AiLstialia, sub-scction (5) of si'ctioii 
39 of the Commonwealth JGectoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
“Asia" the words, “except Diitish Indi.i." 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present doiiiiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Common wealth Government to Mr 
Sastri on tho occasion ot his visit to Aiistialia in 
1922. As a result e^ the represcnt^ations made 
in J^oudoii in 1930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shall at the instance of tho Goveiii- 
ment of India to the Piime Minister of Austialia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to onfranehise the Ikitish IndLins resi- 
dent in tlut State. It is, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone that Indians do not enjoy the 
suftrage in respect of election for the Lower 
House Hy Acts which have recently been 
pas'.cd by the Commonwealth rarllaiiu'nt, British 
Indians in Australia have been admitted bo tlie 
benefits ot Invalid and Old Age Pensions ami 
Maternity allowances from wliidi they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension 
Is jiayablc to men above (i5 years of age, or 
above 60 yeais, provided such pcisons aie of 
gooi chai actor and have lesided coiitinuousl> 
tor at least 20 years. An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 10 
years of ago and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, liavo whilst in Austialia, hceoine 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least five years. 

Maternity allowance to the amount ol £3 is 
given to a woman of every child to whicli she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to S(‘ttle theie. 
Tins Legislation removes the last grievani’e of 
the Indian community 111 Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsce community, in the persons of the late 
IJadabbai Nauroii and other members of the 
firm of Gama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for tliere are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
Tiio number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sliiha, the 
late Sir Blnode Mitter and Sir Dmsha 
MiiUa — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinlia was tlie first Indian to be raised 
to tlie peerage and to bo appointed a member of 
the Home Government. In the spring of 1923 Mr. 
(now Sir) Badiba Balal was uppomted High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
liold tlie ofhctJ. He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to succeeded by Sir Atul Cliatterjee, 
who in 1931 was followed by Sir IJ. N. 
Mitra. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a now Indian 
element in permanent residence — ^that 
of retired ofiicials and business men, or jieople 
of Independent means who from preference or in 
order to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it agai. 1 . Purthcr tlie stream of Indian 
summer visitors Includes wealthy people who 
come regularly. 

Seotioually, the only Indian community to lie 
fully organised is tiiat of the Parsis. They 
liavc an incoi pointed and well-endowed Paisi 
Association of Europe Its oeiitial Zoroastiian 
House, 11, Hussell Hoad, West Kensington, 
opened in 1920, iiicludos a loom di voted to 
ritual and cciemomal purposes, a leading looiu 
and Iibiarv, and looms for social intcreourse. 
The Arya llliavaii, a homo ioi oitliodox Hindus 
visiting London, was opened at 30, Jlelsizo 
Park, Hampstead, in tlie summer of 1028 
Indian business interests have lieen organised 
by the formation of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great JUitain, with oflU;es at 85, 
(Iracochurcli Street, E. C. 3 Tlie East India 
Association (3 Victoiia Stieet S. W 1.) esta- 
blished in 186T, provides a non-i)artisaii plat- 
foim for the discussion of indian pioblems, 
and exists “ to promote the welfare of the 
inhabitants of India.” The India League 
(14fi, Stiand, W. C.) under the cliairmanship 
of Mr. Hertiand Kussell exists "to siipiioit 
tlie claim of India for Swaraj (Sclf-Uulc)”. At 
the otlier end of the scale in Indian political 


controversy is tlic Indian Empire Society, 
Alfred Place, Soutii Kensington S. W. 7, wiMi 
Lord Sumner as President and Field -Mai si lal 
8ii Claud Jacob as Ciiairman ot the Executni 
Committee. 

India House* 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
Inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontugo 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, AHA, 
with Hr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in tlie interior, 
the architect has given to tlie details of the 
external elevation, by means ot carving, licralclrj 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaim« 
it the Ijondon house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine lioors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for dcru.il 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 it 
The total height from the lower level In the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof u 
about 100 ft. 

On tlie ground floor there is a great hall fur 
exhibits of the products and art wares of Indi.i 
This hall is carried up two lioors, the uiqior 
floor liemg represented by a wide gallery, aiirl 
on ci tiler side of the exhibition hall tliere are 
recesses after the style of an Indian liazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a gieat public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on tlie In at 
floor. Tins gallery in its turn leads to a ln”li 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and tht 
central portion of tlie library provides aceoin 
inodatlou for large receptions on sjietia' 
occasions. 

The staircase, cxliihltion hall, octagonal Im’I 
and library markedly express the ludiua 
ciiaracter of the building. The walls of thi* 
staircase and the lialls are of red stone siiinlar 
in appearance to tlie Agra and Helhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical palteu)'> 
of the jah in Indian architecture. Such of 
carving as could be completely separated fru|» 
the structure was actually worked at Kew Hf m* 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. TIk 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chuii' 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for -iij' 
floor covering. From basement to roof seal (t h 
any wood of non-Indian origin was emploji<| 
For panelling and decorative purposes in aii 
parts of the great building silver gray, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk ^ 
been used. The domes and vaults of 
building have been embellished by 
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paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely Indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the bdsement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
gtad are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Boad, 

Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
T)Teponderating Indian elepient and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number] 
rapidly expanded from 1019 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 1 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Etou and Harrow. 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
rrease In the number of technical and Industrial 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fuUy 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge. Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a lew other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. 

It is well known that for many years ago 
Indian students were left to their own devices 
apart from inadequately supported unofficial 
ptfort and the chance of coming under the in- 
fluence of English friends of their families 
Hut in April 1909 Lord Morley created for their 
beneflb a Bureau of Information and appointed 
tlie late Sir Thomas Arnold to the charge of it 
under the title of Educational Adviser. The 
Bureau was located at 21, Cromwell Boad, 
together with the National Indian Association 
iind the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
Kiven spacious quarter for their social work 
iunong the young men. In India the provincial 
advisory committees to help and advise Intend- 
ing students have been replaced in some instan- 
tcb by Univcrsit> Committees. The work of the 
Bureau rapidly expanded, and in consequence 
Lord Crewe in 1912 re-organised the arrangement 
i under the general charge of a Secretary for 
Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resigned at the dose of 1916. He wassuc- 
c^ded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
pi Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
Jo the Secretary of State. Mr. N, 0. Sen 
lollowed Sir T. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
^Qdon. At O^OTd the Oriental Delegacy, and 
Cambridge the Inter-Collegiate Committee 
been instituted to deal with Oriental 
Jujoents generally ; whilst Local Advisers for 
lucuan students have been appointed at 
^aiiihester Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


These arrangements underwent fat-teaeffilng 
revision in the autumn of 1020 in connectiou 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The "agency 
work " Sir William Meyer took over from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. C. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Boad, was consolidated at the offices of the 
GUgh Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of files and papers. Dr 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and is assisted by Messrs. P. K> Dutt. 
B. M. J. Knaster and V. I. Gaster with Miss C 
H Bose to look after women students. 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of Inquiry which sat In 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1021-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published 1 n October 1022. This 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
Biitisb universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufactunng 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Chamlcr recom- 
mended the creation of Indian ^rs, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court 
An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926, but has not narrowed 
the stream of students at the Inns-of-Court. 

Ihe students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of repmen- 
tatives of all organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly Sir 
Atul Chatterjee held a conference in July 1925, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London ; 
The subject bad been previously discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27 
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1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclnslon 
that, since non-official effort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hoetel and club at 
21, Oromwell-Boad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide acpommodation for new 
eomeiB. A small committee with Mr. A. D. 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell>Boad> as 
Secretary was established to assist students In 
obtaining suitable accommodation. But at the 
end of 1985 it was decided to close the hostel in 
Cromwell Road from midsummer IWSS. 

Tender the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
rndian Gymkhana Club In 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15.000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
OluDhas an excellent record In matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs. 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the ** Red Triangle ** Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 


students up to the number of 500. The aostoi 
was removed to permanen^premlses loo 


University College 


Gower-Street, close to ^ 

in the autumn of 1928. It is Indian both 
in conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not • to 
National Council of T. M. C. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council in Calcutta 
While the organisation has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
is not a proselytising agency. There is a steady 
average of some 550 members, and the hostels 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the voiun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The Indiao 
Students Central Association had a Club house 
and restaurant at 2 Beauford-Gardens. S.W.j, 
but has ceased to exist : a fate which overtakes 
many short-lived organisation in relation to India 
There has been some recent development m 
the matter of periodical literature devoted to 
India, The weekly Near East and India is well 
known ; the fortnightly Indian Renew is the 
organ of the India League and the monthly 
Indian Empire Review that of the Indian 
Empire Society. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


ANOho-lNDiAN Association, London — 
Established in 1905 to promote the Intciests 
and welfare of the Anglo-Indian and Domicile ! 
European communities wherever resident bv 
such means as may be di emed b v the Council to 
be desirable. Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
whether domiciled in India or not, aic eligible 
Hon Sec. E C Palmer, 6, Coolhurst Road. 
London, N. 8 

British Indian Union. — ^Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races 
Hon Secretary: R. S. Nehra. 112, Seymour 
Place, W 1 

Central Hindu Society of Great Britain — 
Founded to give exposition to Hindu philo- 
sophy and culture, to provide for better 
mutual understanding between Hindus and 
the British public, and to further the social, 
economic and political interests of the Hindus 
in general. President : R. S. Nehra. Hon. 
Sec Dr M Kalra, HO, Barrington Road, 
S W 7 

CHIEF Punjab Association.— Founded 1925 1 
to achieve for India a position of honour 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations ; j 
to promote better understanding between ! 
India and Great Britain ; to bring about j 
unity between the sister Communities of 
India ; and to raise the standard of living of 
the people of India. President Sirdar Hardit 
Singh. Sesritary: M. H. Rashid, 445, Strand, 
W. C 2. 

East India Association.— Its object Is to pro- 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally. The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted — (1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 


affecting India ; (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact between Indians and Enghsii 
men interested in India, partly through tin 
medium of social gatherings and private 
meetings of members to exchange views on 
current Indian questions , (3) by lectures and 
the publication of papers or leaflets correctiniz 
erroneous or misleading statements about 
India and its administration; and (4) generally 
by the promulgation of sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weiglity 
problems winch confront the Administrations 
in India, so that the public may be able to 
obtain in a cheap and popular forma corn it 
knowledge of Indian affairs. President 
Lord Lamington Chairman Sir Malioliu 
Seton. K c B Hon Secretary F H Brown, 
C I.E , 3, Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 

Indu Defence League. — Formed to oppose 
the proposed Constitutional Reforms in Iiulu 
and to preserve Britain’s status as an eipial 
partner m the future development of our 
Indian Empire. President- The Visioiint 
Fitzalan of Derwent, K g , Chief Orgamst r 
Captain H. Orr-Ewing, Hon Secretary Mt 
P. W. Donner, M p , address . King’s Court 
48, Broadway, Westminster, S.W^ 1 , 
Victoria 5635. East India Branch, S, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Empire Society —R eorganised 

1 the passing of the India Act to colleit and 
disseminate information as to events in I txl u 

I Hon. Secretary : Sir Louis Stuart, ' 
48, Broadway, S.W. 1. 

The India Society (Art and Letter") 
Founded In 1910 to promote the study ♦oiu 
appreciation of Indian art and literature lu 
India and also in those countries whicli 
been influenced by or have influenced 
especially Java, Siam, Indo-chlna Afghanistan, 
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Persia and the Middle East. President : 
1 'he Marquis of Zetland. Chairman of Council ^ 
,sir Francis Younghusband, k c.s i. Vice- 
Chairman : John de La Valette. Hon. 

Secretary: V. J. P. Richter, m.a 3 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

INDIAN STUDENTS UNION AND HOSTEL.— 112, 
Gower Stieet, W. C. 1. Chairman : Sir 
Ewart Greaves. Warden : T. D. fiantwan, 
B.Sc 

INDIA League, The — (Formerly The Common- 
wealth of India League) to support the claim 
of India for Swaraj (Self-Rule). Publishes 
India to-day (monthly) 165, Strand, W. C. 2. 1 
Chairman' Bertrand Russell. SerreiarieK 
James Marley and V K Krishna Men on 

INDIAN CONCILIATION GROUP. — ( Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston Road, N. W. 1 ). 
Cftairman : Carl Health Secretary : Agatha 
Harrison, 2 Cranbourne Court, Albert Bridge 
Road, S.W. 11. 

In l>ian Village Welfare Association. — 4 
vlreat Smith Street, S.W. 1. (To collect 
inlormation on rural activities In India and to 
promote and arouse interest in rural recons- 
truction). Chairman : Sir Francis Younghus- 
band, K c.s.i. Hon. Secretary : Miss A R 
Caton. 

INDIAN Gymkhana Club. — Thombury Avenue, 
Osterley. To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students. Secretary: Mr David 
H. Erulkar, “ Africa Rouse,” 44-46, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E C. 8. 

Muslim Society in Great Britain. — Formed 
to safeguard and to maintain the Interests 
of Islam end Islamic institutions Presi- 
dent T. W. Salim Babonau. Set retary 
Ahmed Bennett. Headquarters. 451, Great 
Russell Street, Loudon, W.C 1. 

National Indian Association — Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of Indian students. 21, 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. Secretary: Miss Dove. 

Northbrook Society. — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. 21, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. 7. Hon, Secretary : E. Oliver. i 

Parsee Association op Europe incorporated 
— Zoroastrian House, 11, Russell Road, 
Kensington, London, W. 14. 


Royal Asiatic Sooiett.— Established 1823, 
obtained Royal Charter 1814, “ for the inves- 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encouragement of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts in relation to Asia Secretary : Col. 
D. M. F. Hoysted, o.b.e., d.s.o. 74, Grosve- 
nor Street, London, W 1. 

Royal Central Asian Society.— P resident : 
Field Marshall Visoeunt Allenby, g.C.b., 
G c M 0 , G r v.o. Chairman : The Rt. 
Hon Sir. Horace Riimbold, Bt., G.c.B , 

1 G.o.M.G. Secretary * Miss M. N. Kennedy, 77, 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.I. 


Royal Empire Society.— Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
W C. 2. Secretary * R E H Daily, c B F , 
address during re-building — 17, Carlton 

House Terrace, WM. 2 


Royal Society of Arts has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions. 
18, John Street, Adelphl, W.C. 2. Secretary : 
W. Perry, m.a , Secretary, Indian Section : 
K W. Luckhurst, M A 

Royal Institute op International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St. James' Square, 
S W. 1. Secretary: Ivison S. Macadam, 
O.B.E 

Society for promoting the Study of Reli- 
gions. —President . The Rt Hon. the Marquess 
of Zetland, p c a a r 1 k Chairman 

0/ Oottweti .• Sir E. Denison Ross, c.i k ph.i 
Chairman of Executive Committee . Sir Francis 
Younghusband, K c.s i K c i E , Informa- 
tion from the Hon Secretary, 17, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1 

Student Christian Movement OP Great Bri- 
tain AND Ireland. — Secretary : R. C. Mackie, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N. W. 11. 

Victoria League.— 81, Cromwell Road, S.M\ 7 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, c.b.e. 

Women’s Indian Association London Commit- 
tee. Hon. Secretary: Miss Avabai Mehta, 
LL B (London), Barristei-at-Law 171, Adel- 
aide Road, N W 3. 
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Sport in India during the year under review 
received a fillip bv the visit of the Maharaja of 
Patiala’s team of Australian cricketers, and 
the team of tennis players from Central Europe 
Tndia is rapidly becoming sports-mindcd. The 
Press is allotting mueh more space to reports 
of the chief sporting events, and throughout 
the country the attendance at the big 
tournaments and competitions in all branches 
of sport have shown a decided increase 

Bacing, of course, still claims pride of place 
and the huge crowds which swarm on the race- 
courses of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and other 
parts of the country prove that the Indian is 
as keen on “ the sport of kings " as the man m 
any other part of the world. The chief events 
aie the Viceroy’s and the King- Emperor’s 
Cups in Calcutta, and the Eclipse Stakes m 
Bombay. 

The King Emperor’s (^up was this year won 
by Messrs. A and A. .T. Hoyt’s Play On, ridden 
by the younger Hoyt (C. Hoyt), this victory 
thus being n legular family affair. Play On was 
beaten into third place in the ra<*(‘ for the 
Viceroy’s Cup by Nawab of Bhopal’s Mas d’ 
Antilles, a horse he had beaten in the King- 
Emp(>roi ’s Cup. I’lu* Eclipse Stakes in Boinliav, 
the richest rac(* in India, was also won by 
Play On— the second tunc this hoise has won 
this race. 

] 

Cricketers tested. 

The visit ol tli(‘ Australian cnckcteis aiouseii 
coiisideralde interest. The visit S(*i\ed tin* 
purpose ot testing Indian iTickct talent, which 
was jiarticulaih useful m view of the tour to 
England in t he summer of 1 936. ’f’lie A iistralians 
included many players of reputation — Mamrt- 
nev, Byder, Hendr>, Oxenhain, iionmongei 
and Ellis, all having been jiiovihI in the hre 
of Test match battles with England It was 
only natural, therefore, that wheiever this 
team played that large crowds should t.iini up 
to M’atch them. ’J’he tourists ])rovcd, on the 
whole, too strong for the inajorit> of India’s 
sides although the last two unofficial Tests were | 
won by the Indian team. 

The cricket season iinfoitiinatelj was marred 
by Intel iial strife centred on the nomination 
of the captAin for the Indian eleven to meet the 
Australian visitors, and tins had an unfoitunate 
repercussion when the team to toiii England was 
elected, the ^’llva^aJ of Patiala refusing to be 
nominated either as the prolmble captain oi as 
a member of tlie side. 

The tennis ti-ain consisted of B. Menzcl of 
(Czechoslovakia, (iount Jiowroski of Austria, 
C. Von Mexata also of Austria, and b Hccht of 
Czechoslovakia. The tennis pla>eis were too 
good lor India’s best, but tlieir visit gave India's 
premier players an opportunity of placing against 
first eJasb European idayers. 


A hockey record. 

In the hockey world the Bomlmy Cusiom,, 
made hockey history by winning the Aga Kiiaii 
and Beighton Cups, the two premier tournanu i,ts 
in the country in the same season — a feat re \ fi 
before accomplished. They proved thems(h,, 
to he the best club side in India althougli sin 
gularly enough they have not a single pl.i^r 
in the team which will represent India at tin 
1936 Olympic games. 

Matters did not run smoothly in the footlMii 
world. The All-India Football Association 
came into being, but at the time of writing, th< 
Indian Footliall Association whose headquarters 
is in Bengal, have not affiliated to the new ho(l\, 
and the unfortunate split which occurred o^rI 
the meeting at Darbhanga has not yet been 
healed The East Yorkshire Begimcnt won tin 
I. F. A. Shield and the King’s Beglment tin 
Rovers Cup and the Border Regiment tin 
Durand Cup 

Iliigliy was played as usual during tin 
monsoon and the All-India touniament mus 
won by Cc>lon who beat liombay in the final. 

The golf ehampion of India this year tiiii.Mi 
out to be Mr. A (Hennie who beat Mr F \ 
Ikigley by 9 to 7 in the final. The ladii.’ 
eham])]onsbi]) was won bv Mrs A A Mai r vim 
beat Mis F A. Seott by 5 to 4 in the final 

The Indian Polo Association c}iampioris.|iiii 
at Calcutta was won by Jaipur who beat Kashin ii 
111 the final. 

Athletics revive. 

Athletics received a big fillip by the lioldm;: 
of Olympic (lames in Bombay in eommemordtion 
of the lat(‘ King (leorg(‘’s Silver Jubilee atnl 
the final Olvmjde trials at fiUbore. Boin})a\ 
IMiitieiilaily in athletics, showed a wehoiin 
ri'Vival and the fiitun* should see fuiflm 
development on fli'ld and track Tlie A 11- India 
(lames at J^hore wi're very successful althoiifiii 
there were not many individual pcrforiudiict ^ 
up to international Olvmpie staiidards. a 
result, however, India will probably send at le.i-'f 
three athlet,es to Berlin (\ S. A Svaiiii 
the Bombay athlete, promises to beconu- a 
Marathon discovery. 

('apt Tuck, R A also made history by winniin; 
the Kadir ('up tor Pig-stickmg at Meerut on 
Manifest, this being tlu‘ third time this tint 
pig-sticker has won that trophy 

Sport is rapidly becoming more organis'd 
throughout the country and there are imv 
central governing bodies for practi(»lly e\('t\ 
branch of it The Indian Cricket Boaid In)" 
done an immense amount of good for (inlvd 
and with the inauguration of the Cricket sUditu" 
in Bombay in the coming year cricket in tliai 
city should maintain the premier place i< 
alwa>8 held in the exiuntiy. 

Detailed results of the chief sporting cmhI" 
throughout India will be found on the foJlovun-’ 
pages. 
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Bangalore. 

Bangalore Cup (Div. I) Distance 1 mile — 


Messrs Lalvani and Mulkham’s Solar Barn 

(7st lOlbs ), Davison 1 

Brigadier Hill, Sir Cnsrow Wadia and 
Messrs Johnstone and Tosh’s Gold Period 
(78t 21b8., cd 78t 31bs ), J. P. Meale . 2 

Mr Annamalaiehettiar’s Solingen (7st 

Slbs.), Whittle 3 

Sir D’Arcy Lindsay’s Sole Heiress (7st 

41bs ), H Black 4 

Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, a nock. 
Time — Imin 44 1-5 secs 

Bangalore Cup (Div II). Distance 1 mile — 

Mr M. Wemyss’s Whatanight fSst.i, 
Meekings . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr J Hormusjee’s It (7st. lOlbs ), 

Davison . . 2 

Messrs Nugent Grant and W. C. Jones’s 
MeIilot(78t Slbs), H Black . . 3 

Mrs A H C Itostron’a Grayfon (78t 
lOlbs ), Flynn . . . 4 


Won by | length, lengths, 1^ lengths 
Time — 1 min 45 secs. 

Steward’s Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr K T Sampat’s Azdashir ( 8 st lOlbs ), 


H McQuade . . 1 

Mr A C Ardeshir’s Aziza (78t 121bfe ), 
Baffacle 2 

Mr I S Shemtob’s Taj Kasma (Ost. 41b8 ), 
Brace . . .3 

Miss V Parker’s Hitler (Sst. 51bs ), 
Thompson . . . . .4 

Won by a head, 1 length, IJ lengths 
Time — Imin 54 1-5 secs 

Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Gem’s Achieve (Ost. 41b8 ), Brace . 1 

Mr S Khanna'b Wallridge (7at. 31bs), 

Holland .. 2 

Raja Parlakimedi’s Miss Winsome (7st. 

lib), Moore ... . 3 

Mrs John Yorke’s Tree Top (Sst 1 libs ), 
Meekings . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 34 lengths, 1 length, a short head. 
Time — Imin 441-5 secs 
Madras Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr V L Govindraj and Capt D’Arcy’s 


Snow Leopard (Sst 5 lbs ), Meekings 1 
i.t -Col. Sir the Maharaja of Venkatagin’s 
Laden La (Sst. ISlbs ), Forsyth . , .2 

Mr J Hormusji’s It (9st. lOlbs.), Brace . . 3 
’•'lie Baja of Parlakimedi’s Flinty (Ost. 

31bs ), Sibbritt . . . . . . 4 

Mon by neck, neck, head Time — Imin. 

21 l-5secs 

1 ’ lal Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr C A. Murad’s Neddins (Ost ), Flynn . . 1 
Mrs M Clarke’s Cybo (Sst. Slbs), 

M. O’Neale . . . . 2 


Mr W C Jones’s Broken Link (78t lllbs ). 

H Black . . .3 

Mr Shantidas Askuran's Starford (Sst 
91ba ), Forsyth . . . . . .4 

Won by length, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — Imin 21 2-58eea 

Apollo Cup Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. K S Malkani’s Tedford (Sst ), Brace . 1 
Mrs M Clarke’s Fanciful (Sst. 61ba ), 

M O’Neale . . ... 2 

Mr K. S. Malkani’s Daftrum (9st. 11b ), 
Davison . . ... 3 

Mr Gemini’s Poetry (7st 121bs ), Graham. 4 
Won by 6 lengths, I 4 lengths 24 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min 45 secs. 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold Cup Distance 1 mile. 


3 furlongs — 

Mr V. L Govindaraj and (^apt D’Arcy’s 
Helen’s Glory (Sat lib ), Meekings 1 

The Raja of Bobbil’s Reb (7st ), Graham . 2 

Mr G N Musry’s Dunedin (Tst ISlbs), 
Whittle 3 

Mr A Mirani’s Chiyalresquc (Ost. 41b8 ), 
Sibbritt . . ... 4 

Won by 24 lengths, a neck, 4 length 


Time. -*2 mins 26 1-5 secs 

Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 1 mile 
3 furlongs - - 

Mr N Rupchand’s English Star (7st 21bs ), 


Balfour . . . 1 

Mr Hedeshiz'ida’s Goolab (7st. 41b8 ), 
Graham . 2 

Mr Ixiokmanji’s Breach (Pst ), Brace . 3 
Mr A C Ardeshir's Buick (Sst ]21bs), 
Rylands . . ... 4 


Won by a head, i length, 4 lengths. Time — 
2 mins 43 secs 

Merchant’s Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Messis J H. Mashal and P. Kishendas’s 


Abaris (7 st lllbs ), H. Black . 1 

Mr Gem’s Nassirwan (Sst 1 21 bs ), Davison 2 

Mr A Lookrnanji’s Breach (9at 7ib8 ), 
Bowley . . . . . . .3 

Dr S K Pillay’a Poppy Day (78t 41bs., cd. 
78t Slbs.), Whittle 4 


Won by 1 1 lengths, neck, } length. Time. — 

1 min 57 3-5 secs 

R C T C Clip Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr Nugent Grant’s Love Tale (78t , cd 7Bt 
4 lbs ) J O’Neale . . . . . 1 

Mr E F Neilson’s Strength (Sst. 121bs ), 

Selby 2 

Mr. T N. Banerjea’s White Paper (78t. libs ), 

F. Black . . . . 3 

Mr W Hayhoe’s Battling Boy (Sst Slbs.), 
Cullen . ..4 

Won by 34 lengths, 14 lengths, 4 length 
Time. — 2 mins, 36 1-5 secs. 
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Borannah Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Messrs P M G Gramani and Shunmugam'g 
Gazi (7st. 51bB.), H. Black .. .. 1 

Sir. Imamdin’s Abrash (7st. 131bs., cd. gst. 

8lbs.) Thompson 2 

Mr. A. G. Ardeshir's Aziza (Ost. 41bs.), 
Baffaele . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr Kambhoy Eashibhoy’s Karim Beg (fist 
61bs ), Davison 4 

Won by | length, 5 lengths, 5 lengths 
Time. — 2 mins. 49 secs. 

BomlMiy. 

The General Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold 


Cup. Distance miles. — 

Mr. Sultan M. Cbinoy's A1 Hamil (Qst.), 
Davison 1 

Mr. Gem's Nassirwan C^st. 71b8.), W. 
Sibbrltt 2 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur's 
Tamin (Sst. 51bs ), Whiteside . . . . 3 

Mr. Aziz Mahomed's Samra Layali (9st.), 

C. Hoyt 4 

Won by 2 lengths, ^ length, 3 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 19 2/5 secs 


The Grand Western Handicap. Distance li 
miles. — 

H H. the Maharaja of Kashmir's Pougatchev 


(98t. 4lb8,), W. Sibbrltt 1 

Maharaja Madan Singh’s Count Ito (9st. 

21bB ), Burn 2 

Baja Dhanragir’s Bapsonia (78t.21bB., cd. 

78t. 5lb8.), Cook 3 

Mr. H M. Dharamsey’s Ootman (7st. 31bs , 

cd (7st. 71bs.), Davison 4 

Won by lengths, short head, short head. — 
Time — 2 mins. 6 secs. 

The Chief of Xagal Memorial Plate. Distance 
7 furlongs. — 

Mr Eve’s Bisque (Sst. 21b8 ), Brace 1 

I4awabzada Fakrulmulk’s Zuyder Zee (9Bt. 

21b8.), Wilson 2 

Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On 

(9st. 71bB), C. Hoyt 3 

Nawabzada Yemin*ul>Mulk'B Mas d 'Antibes 
(9st. lib.), Blyth 4 


Won by head, 1^ lengths, 1 length. Time — 

1 min. 26 4/6 secs. 

The Jammu Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 
MiUor D. D. Nimbalkar’s Prince Shivaji (9st.), 


Cook 1 

Mr. Diamond's Savonette (Sst. 71b8.), Selby. 2 
Mr. B. H. Tucker’s Honey Boy (Sst. 21b8 , 

cd. Sst. 31bs.), Wilson 3 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Belle of York (Sgt Slbs ), 
Northmore 4 


Won by i length, short head, IJ lengths. 

Time — 1 min. 15 seconds. 

The Bombay Arab Derby. Distance about 
U miles — I 

nawabzada Fakrulmulk's Jahan Ara (Sst I 

91bs.), Wilson l! 

Mr. Sultan M. Ohinoy’s A1 Hamil (98t. 
7tbB), Davison 2 


Mr. Gem's Hassirwan (7st. Slbs., cd. 7st 
lOlbs.), W. Sibbritt . . . . 3 

Mr. A C. Ardeshir’s Shogat Aziz (Sst. 21b8 
cd Sst. 41bs.), Munro . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1 length. Time— 
2 mins 56^ secs. 

The Malabar Hill Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Prince Aly Khan’s Bay Monk (Sst. 61b8 ), 
Munro . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. 8 Wootton's Jim Thomas (78t. ISlbs ), 
M. Hoyt 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Esmond's Black 
Peril (Sst. Slbs.), Lowrey . . . j 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermometer 

(Sst. 21bs.), Cook 4 

Won by head, 2i lengths, 1 length. Time— 

1 min. 13 3/5 seconds. 

The Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance 1^ 
miles — 

Messrs. A Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On 
(98t. 51bB ), C Hoyt . . . . 1 

Kawabzada Yeminul Mulk’s Mas D’Antlbe<s 
(9st. Tibs.), Wilson .. .. J 

H H Maharaja of Parlaklmedi’s Silver 
Plated (9Bt.), Munro . . . 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Bentenmark 

(9st.), W Sibbritt 4 

Won by 2^^ lengths, short head, 1^ lengths 
Time — 2 mins. 5 3/5 seconds. 

The Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Count Ito (98t ), 

Burn 1 

Mr Eve's Bisque (Sst. Slbs.), Brace 2 

Messrs A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Private 
Seal (7st. Slbs ), J O’Neale . . .3 

Mr P B Avasia’s Dr Strabismus (7st 71b8 ). 
Davison . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, ^ length, neck Time— 
1 min. 38 3/5 seconds. 

The Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Colunit)iaij 
(Sst. nibs.), W. Sibbritt ... 1 

Major D D Nimbalkar’s Prince Shi^aJl 

(9st ), Cook . “ 

Mr. Diamond’s Savonette (Sst. 21b8.), Selb> 3 
Mr L. 8. lAlvani's Carnival (Sst. lllbs ), 
Brace . . . . . . • ^ 

Won by 2 lengths, 6 lengths, 3 lengths 
Time — 1 min 41 3/5 secs. 

The Hughes Memorial Plate. Distance ii 
miles. — 

H. H the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 
(9st.), W. Sibbrltt . . . . ^ 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Count Ito (9bt ), 

Burn 

H. H the Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Silver 
Plated (9st ), Munro ... 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Bobert (Sst. 51b^ >. 

Britt * 

Won .by 1 length, 2 lengths, 6 length" 
Time— 2 mins. 9 1/5 secs. 
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The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 
furlongs — 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Zuyder Zee (Qst. 

41b8.), Wilson 1 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. E Esmond’s Black 
Peril (Tst. lllbs., cd. 7st. 121bs), Lowrie. 2 

Mr H. M. Dharamsey’s Ootman (7st. 41bs.), 

Britt 3 

Mr A. Higgin’s Tel Asur (Sst lib ), North- 

more 4 

Won by short head, lengths, 2| lengths 
Time — 1 min 26 3/5 secs 


The Gaye Plate Distance IJ miles — 

Mr Gem’s Farat Prince (Sst. 31bs.), W 

Sibbritt 1 

Mr Sultan M. Chinoy’s A1 Hamil (Ost 
71b8 ), Davison ... 2 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Jahan Ara (Sst 

lllbs ), Wilson . 3 

Mr Sion F Nessim’s Arab Queen (Sst 51bs ), 
Northmore 4 

Won by 1^ lengths, | length, | length 
Time — 2 mins 18 3/5 secs 

The Colaba Cup (Dtv II) Distance 1 mile — 

Mr V Eosenthal’s Pin Money (Sst lOlbs ), 
Selby . . . . . 1 

H H Maharaja of Rajpipla’s On Time (Sst 
Slbs ), Burn . . 2 

Mr N D, Bagree’s Hesperitus (9st 21b8 ), 
Scanlan . . . . 3 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand Wazir 
(Sst lOlbs ), Cook . , 4 

Won by neck, 1 length, neck Time — 1 mm 
38 2/5 secs 


The C N Wadia Gold Cup Distance about 
H miles. — 


Mr A C Ardeshir’s Bivalli (Sst lllbs ), 
Hutchinson .... 1 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk’s Mas d’Antibes 
(9st. 61bs ), Wilson . 2 

H H the Maharaja of Parlakiinedi’s Silver 
Plated (Sst 1 31bs ), Munro . . 3 

Messrs A Hovt and A J. Hoyt’s Play On 
(Qst.Slbs), C Hoyt . .41 


Won by short-head, short head, 3 lengths 
Time — 2 mins. 37 3/5 secs. 

I’iie Kajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile — 


Mr G McElligott’s Clicquot (7st. lllbs.), 

Whiteside 1 

Mr P B Avasia’s Dr. Strabismus (7st 
41b8 ), Simmons , ... 2 

Messrs G. McElligott and P D Bolton’s 
Tolerate (Qst. Slbs ), Sciinlan . . .3 

B H the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Bentenmark 
(98t 71bB.), Vf. Sibbritt . . .4 


Won by 1^ lengths, IJ length, 1 length. 
Time-— 1 min. 38 secs 

('olaba Cup (Div. 1) Distance 1 mile. — 
Messrs G. McElligott and G. C. E. Coleridge’s 
Fearless Prince (Sst. 31bs., cd. Sst. 41bs.), 

C Hoyt .. 1 
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Mr N D. Bagree’s Benevento (98t 41bs.), 
Munro 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Eajpipla’a Woolworth 

(Sst. Slbs ), Graham 8 

Mr O. Randall’s Lady Brendan (Sst. Slbs ), 
Selby 4 


Won by head, neck, | length. Time — 

1 min 39 4/5 secs. 

The Manton Plate Distance 6 furlongs.— - 
Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Cartoon 


(Sst 61bs), Wilson 1 

Mrs L Musry’s Teller (Sst. 41bs.), Cook.. 2 
Mr A M. Khairaz’s Redress (Sst. 121bB), 

Blyth 8 

Mr Eve’s Provence Rose (Sst.) . . . . 4 


Won by 1| lengths, neck, short head. Time — 
1 min 13 4/5 secs 

The Lloyd Handicap Distance 1 mile — 

Mr V Rosenthal’s Pin Money (Sst 4lbs.), 

Selby . .. 1 

H H the Maliaraja of Kolhapur’s Myron 

(7st. Slbs ), Cook 2 

H H the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Woolworth 

(Sst 41bs ), Burn 3 

Mr R. Higgins’s Le Mont Chevalier 

(Sst 41b8.). Britt 4 

\Von by 2 lengths, | length, \ length. 
Time — 1 rnm 39 4/5 secs. 

The Turf Club Cup Distance 1| miles — 

Mr A M Khairaz’s Fiery Face (78t 71b8 ), 
Simmons . .. 1 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Jahan Ara 
(Sst 121bs ), Wilson . . . 2 

H H the Dowager Maharani of Kolliapur’s 
Tamim (Sst 41bB ), Brace . . 8 

H H the Dowager Maliarani of Kolhapur's 
Ghaflah (Sst ), Whiteside . . . . 4 

Won by neck, short head, short head 
Time — 3 mins 20 secs. 

The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1| miles — 

Mr A C. Ardeshir’s Rivalli (Sst lOlbs ), G 

Hutchins 1 

H H the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Complet 
(Sst 41bB ), W. Sibbritt ... 2 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk’s Mas d’Antibes 
(98t 51b8.), Wilson . . . . . . 3 

Maliaraj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Shaphlr 

(Sst. 51b8 ), Burn 4 

Won by short head, head, 2| lengths. 
Time — 3 mins. 


The Mansfield Plate. Distance 6 furlongs— 

H H. the Maharaja of Kolliapur’s Diamond 

Shower (9st. 41bs.), Cook 1 

Sir David Ezra and Mr E Esmond’s Black 
Peril (Sst ), Burn . . . . . 2 

Messrs A. Hoyt and A. J Hoyt’s Goolash 

(7st 71bs.), Graham 3 

Prince Aly Khan’s Bay Monk (Sst. 41b8 , 

cd Sst. 51bs.), Munro 4 

Won by i length, length, short head. 


Time — 1 min. 1 3 2/6 secs. 
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The Aga Klian’s Cup. Distance 11 nilles — 
H H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Clicquot 


(Qst. 41bs.), Cook 1 

Mr. K. D. Bagree’s Hesperitus (Sst ), 

Britt . . . . 2 

H H Maharaja of Kashmir’s Camping 
(8Bt. 91b8 ), W Sibbrltt . . . .3 

Mr V. Bosenthal’s Fin Money (Set Tibs.), 
Selby 4 


Won by head, lengths, 1 length Time — 

2 mins 4 2/5 seconds. 

Calcutta. 

The Maepherson Cup. Distance about 
11 miles. — 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Hesperitus (Tst. lllbs.). 
Stead . . . . . .1 

Messrs. H. P. and B. K. Poddar’s Filter 
(lOst. Tibs ), Jones . 2 

Sir David Ezra’s Spenser (7st. 01bs ), 
Wallace . . . . . . 8 

Mr. V. H. MacCaw’s Irish Times (Tst.Slbs.), 
Baifaele .-. . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 21 lengths, and 1 length 
Time. — 2 mins. 36 secs 

Cooch Behar Cup. Distance about 1 mile, 

3 furlongs. — 


Messrs. H. P. and C. K Poddar’s Filter (98t. 

4lbs.), Jones . . . . . 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Bivalli (Tst. lOlbs.), 

Dobie ..2 

The Baja of Parlakimedi’s Silver Plated 
(Sst. 5lbs.), Scanlan . . . . . 3 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Camping (Sst. 
61bs.), W, Sibbritt . . . . .4 


Won by a head, 2 lengths, 21 lengths. 
Time. — 2 nuns, 23 secs. 

The Carmichael Cup. Distance about 11 
miles,— 


Messrs. H. P. and B. K. Poddar’s Filter (Sst. 

lOlbs.), Jones 1 

Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Shaphir 
(Sst. lOlbs.), WUson ' . .. .2 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Silver Plated 
(Sst. lOlbs.), Scanlan 3 


Won by 1 length and 21 lengths. Time. — 

2 mins. 0 1-5 secs. 

The Beresford Cup. Distance about 11 miles. — 


Mr. D. K. Bhatter’s Lovalot (Tst. 41ba.), 

Christie .. 1 

Mr. £. S. Oubbay’s Scaltback (Ost. 41bs.), 

Scanlan 2 

Mrs. Alec A. Apear’s Phidias (Sst. Slbs.), 

Bond . . . . . 3 

Mr. Panmick’s Silvadare (9st), 

Edwards 4 


Won by 31 lengths, 11 lengths, and 3 lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 4 2-5 secs. 

Bonaldshay Cup. Distance about 7 
furlongs. — 

Messrs. J. Beynoldsand J. T. Boger’s Goolash 
(Sst. lOlbs.), Howard 1 


Messrs. N. D. Bagree and A. Higgins’ 
Cercello (Ost. 31bs.), Scanlan 
Messrs. A. and S. Hoyt’s Private Seal 


(9Bt. 41b8.), C. Hoyt .. .. y 

Mr. S. Bagree’s Court Card (Sst. lib.), 
Jones 4 


Won by 21 lengths, 11 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 1 min. 27 4-5 secs. 

Burdwan Cup. Distance (about) If miles.— 
Mr. V. H. MacCaw’s Irish Times (lOst. 

31bs ), Began j 

Messrs. H. P. Poddar and M. D. Somany’s 
Old Time (lOst. lOlbs.), Baker . . .2 

Prince Aly Khan and Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas 
Askuran’s Taj Kasra (lOst. Sibs.), Qlyiin 3 
Mr.C. P. Sherston’sTetramarte(10st.l01bs ), 
Sherston . . . . . . 4 

Won by a short head, 2 lengths, 3 lengths 
Time —3 mins. 21 2-5 secs. 

The King Emperor’s Cup Distance about 
1 mile. — 

Messrs. A. and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (Ost 


Slbs.), C Hoyt . . .. 1 

Messrs. G. McElligott and P. D. Bolton’s 
Tolerate (Ost. 31bs.), Scanlan . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougat - 
chev (Ost. Slbs.), W. Sibbritt . . 3 

Nawabzada Aminulmulk’s Mas d' Antibes 
(Ost. 31bs.), Carslake . 4 

Won by 11 lengths, 1 length, short head 
Time — 1 min. 40 1-5 secs. 

Wellesley Plate. Distance about 11 miles — 
The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Camping (7st 
lllbs.), W. Sibbritt . .. 1 

Hawabzada Aminulmulk’s Mas d’ Antibe.^ 
(Ost. 6lbB ), Wilson . . . . 

Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy (Ost. 71bs.), C. Hoyt 3 
The Baja of Parlakimedi’s Silver Plated 
(Sst. ISibs.), Morris . . 4 

Won by a head, a short head, 1 length. 

'rime. — 2 mins. 10 secs 
The Grand Annual Distance about 2 miles — 
Mr. C. P. Sherston’s Tetramarte (12st Slbs ), 
Goswell ... . i 


Sir Edward Beiithall and Mr. W. W. K 
Page’s Myrtoi (Ost.), Howard . - 

Messrs. D. Hendry and Mr. N. D. Harris's 
Border Balder (Ost.), Began . . • 

Prince Aly Khan and Hon’ble Shantidas 
Askuran’s Taj Kasra (list. 131bs ), 

Glenon ^ 

Won by 11 lengths, 2 lengths, 6 lengths 
Time. — 3 mins. 34 2-5 secs. 

The Viceroy’s Cup. Distance If miles. — 
Nawabzada-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s Mas d’ 

Antibe8(9Bt.), Wilson .. .. ^ 

Messrs. G. McElligott and P. D. Bolton’s 
Tolerate (Ost. Slbs.), Scanlan 
Messrs. A. and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (Ost 

Slbs.), M. Hoyt 

J. C. Sen’s Birthday Book (Ost. 31bs ), 

Baker 

I Won by 11 lengths, 1 length, 11 lengths. 

1 Time. — 3 mins. 4 secs. 
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The Kashmir Cup. Distance about 7 
furlongs — 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’s Zuyder 

Zee(88t.71bs.), Wilson 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Kentenmark 

(Sst.lOlbs.), W. Sibbrltt 2 

Messrs. A. and A. J. Hoyt’s Private Seal 

(Tst.Slbs.), Christie 3 

Mr A. Higgins’s Tel Asur (Sst. 41b8.), 

Morris 4 

Won by \ length, lengths, and short head. 
Time. — 1 min. 25 4-5 secs. 

G>lombo. I 

Herbert Stanley Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr G. L. Lyon’s Why Worry (Tst. Slbs.), 
Baker . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. F. Fenwick’s Sorriso (Sst. 71b8.), Billet. 2 
Messrs B. C. Boustead and C B. Collisson’s 
Mount Alice (Sst. lllbs.), Ward . . . . 3 

Mr M. Subbiah’s Kudos (Sst 31bs ), 

Williams 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 5 lengths. Time — 2minB. 

1 2 2-5secB. 

l^rtlett Stakes. Distance 956 yards. — 

Mr Francis’s Donnda (9st 21b8,) Marts .. 1 
Mr M Subbiah’s Garm (7st. Slbs ), H Black 2 
Messrs W Coombe and G. Fellowes’s High 
Heels (78t ), Corkhill . . . . 3 

Mr Wilmot Fernando’s Peggy Boyal 

(7st. lOlbs ), White 4 

Won by li lengths, 2 lengths. Time — 

50 4-5 secs. 

1 urf Club Plate. Distance If miles — 

Mr C. A Laing’s Star of the South (Ost.), 


Marts . . . . . . . . . . 1 1 

Mr G L. Lyon’s Tallard (Sst. Slbs ), Baker 2 
Mr P. J. Stanley’s Inherited (Sst. libs.). 

Burn . . . . 3 

Ml. Bert’s Cairngorm (Sst. 51bs.), Hill . . 4 j 
Won by ^ length, 1^ lengths Time — 

3 mins. 2 1-5 secs. 


Bandaranaike Cup. Distance 5 furlongs, 
23 yards — 

Mr Balden bin Khalaf’s January (Sst. 21bs.), 

Perkins 1 

Mrs G N G. Walles’s Wafadar (7st. 21bs ), 

H Black 2 

Mr C A. Laing’s Misk(7st.l01b8), Corkhill 3 
Mr N BupchAud’s Argonaut (lOst. ISlbs.), 
Burn . . . . . . . . . • 4 

Won by 2 ^ lengths, f lengths. Time — 

1 min. 9 secs. 

< olombo Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr A. E. De Silva’s L' Allegro (Sst. lllbs.). 

Marts 1 

Mr. Joseph’s Faul (Sst. 71bs.), Perkins . . 2 
Mr A. C. Abdeen’s Bod Knight (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Warren 3 

Mr G. L. Lyon’s All Clear (Sst. 41bs.) 

Vouug . . . . • • • • • • ^ 

^^o^i by 5 lengths, 2J lengths. Time — 

2 mins. 23 1-5 secs. 


Planters’ Purse Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Brooke’s Indranl (list. 41bs.), 

Mr. Craven 1 

Mr. Belsize’s Goose (list. 61bs.), C. 

Wales .. .. .. .. ..2 

Capt. F. Femwlck’s Dick Deadeye (list. 

Slbs.), Claughton 3 

Won by a head, ^ length. Time — 1 min. 
46 1-5 secs. 

Newmarket Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs. G N. G. Walles’s Carslae Croft (78t. 

lllbs), H Black .. 1 

Mr. Basallan’s Gallant Knight (9st. Slbs.), 

Marrs 2 

Mrs. A C. Abdeen’s Wenda (Sst. 61bs.), 

Warren 3 

Mr G Rosen’s Greek Goddess (9st 41bs ), 

J. Bosen 4 

Won by a head, 2 lengths. Time — 1 min. 

29 1-5 secs. 

Madras Cup. Distance 1^ miles — 

Mr. P. J. Stanley’s Suaidan (Ost. Slbs ), 
Marrs . . . . . . . . . , i 

Mr. Photnix’s Wahee (9st 21 bs ), Perkins . . 2 
Mr Mowlud Hap All’s Fayik (9st 91bs ), 

Towsend . . 3 

Mrs Donta’s Bulbul Hazar (7st. 21bs.), 

J. Bosen . . . . . . , . . 4 

Won by a neck, a head. Time — 2 mins. 
53 3-5 secs. 

Bachelor’s Purse. Distance 5 furlongs, 

23 yards. — 

Mr Bigel’s Bushranger (78t ), J. Bosen . , 1 
Mrs W. B Bartlett’s Ciss (7st 51bs.), H. 

Black . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. F. Fenwick’s Bitzy (Sst. lllbs.), 
Baker . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Douglas’s Guadailquivir (9Bt. 41bs.), 
Marrs . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a neck, a short head. Time — 

1 mm 2 4-5 secs. 

Bobert's Cup Distance, 1 mile — 

Capt F Fenwick’s Sea King (lOst. 11b.), 

Marrs . 1 

Mr Phonix’s Waheed (Sst. 71bs.), Perkins . . 2 
Mr. G. Fellowses’ Hamdi (98t. 1 lb.), Burn. 3 
Mr P. J Stanley’s Suaidan (9st. dibs.), H. 

Black 4 

Won by a shorthead, 2 lengths. Time — 

1 mm. 52 3-5 secs. 

Lawyers’ Stakes. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. A. E. De Silva’s Mountain Spy (Sst. 


ISlbs.), Perkins 1 

Mr C. A Laing’s Star of the South (98t. 

Slbs ), Marrs 2 

Mr. G. L. Lyon’s Chatternach (7st. lOlbs.), 

Bell 3 

Mr. Basallan’s Gallant Kmght (Sst. ISlbs.), 
Baker * 


Won by i length, a neck. Time — 1 min. 
42 2-5 secs. 
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Flying Stakes. Distance 5 furlongs, 23 yards. — 
Mr. V. 0. Baker’s Gay Kitty (Sst.), Hill . . 1 
Messrs. A. Fellowes and Gordon’s Armentleres 

(9st. 21b8,), Baker . . 2 

Mr. Pen’s Daffodil (7st. Bibs.), Williams .. 3 
Mr. G. Fellowes’s Fortunate Gal (7st. 7Ib8 ), 

White 4 

Won by i length, f length. Time. — 1 min. 

4 2<5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mr. C. A. Laing’s Silverton (Ost. Slbs.), Marrs 1 
Mr. A. E. de Silva’s Mountain Spy (Sst. 

1 Slbs.) Perkins 2 

Mr. M. Subbiah’s Kudos (9st. Slbs ), Williams 3 
Mr. Brooke’s Butty (9st. Slbs.), H. Black . . 4 
Won by i length, 3 lengths. Time. — 2 mins. 

20 4-5 secs. 

Bidgeway Stakes. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mrs. A. C. Abdeen’s Wenda (Sst 71bs.), 

Warren 1 

Mr. Bigel’s Beau Ideal (Sst. 91b8.), Alridge.. 2 
Mr. M. Subbiah’s Garm (78t. 91bs.), Burn . 8 

Messrs. J. E. B. Baillie Hamilton and E. 

Cowan’s Flittermouse (Sst. 91b8 ), Ward . . 4 
Won by 2^ lengths, 1^ lengths. Time. — 1 
min. 15 secs. 

Karachi. 

club Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. K. S. Malkani’s Daftrum (Ost. Tibs.), 

Cullen 

Mr. Oosman Tldanl’s Blush Bose (Sst. 71bs.), 

Subeya Khalaf 

Mr. F. B. Sharraa’s Jowahar (Tst. 91bs., cd. 

Sst. 21b8 ), Balfour 

Mr. Moosa Isa’s Kutch Mandvi (7st. 6lbs.), 

Lesson 

Won by head, neck, f length. Time — 

Imin. 19 4-6 sec. 

Kolhapur. 

Shrl Shivaji Maharaja Commemoration Cup. 
Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Darbarilal and Capt. Y. N. Lai’s Toute- 
De-Suite (Ost. lllbs.), Harding 
Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Belle of York (7st. ISlbs ), 

F. Black 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Poetry (Tst. ISlbs , cd. 

Sst.), Brace 

Mr. J. A. Wadia’s Cheer Up (7st., cd. 78t. 

61bs.), B. Bell 

Won by 1 length, \ length, 1 length. 
Time — Imln. 45secs. 

Stewards Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 

Lt.-Col. J. V. M. Byrne’s Nadova 
(Sst. 121b8.), Harding 

Mr. Kapilrai Mehta’s Thornham (Ost.), 

Whiteside 

Capt. B. V. Gove’s Hatless (78t. lOlbs.), 

O’Neale 

Capt. B. V. Gove’s Clalrette (Sst. lllbs.), 

Brace 

Won by 1^ lengths, 1 length, 1 length. 
Time— Imin. 43 1-6 secs. 


Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance If miles.— 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Altnas 
(78t Slbs.), O’Neale 

Mr K. H. Irani’s Forat (Sst. lllbs), 
F. Black 2 

Bani Saheb of Miraj Junior’s Talha (7st 
lOlbs.), Fletcher . . . . . . 3 

Miss V. Parker’s Hitler (Sst. 121bs ) 
Thompson 4 

Won by i length, neck, head. Time— 
2min8 28 l-58ccs. 

Maharaja Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Miss Lilavati Bhosle’s Leicester Lady 
(Sst. lib.), Whiteside . . . . 1 

Bao Bahadur D. M. Bhosle and Bao Bahadur 
M S. Hakim’s Fratapsinha (Sst. 121bs ), 
Forsyth 2 

Lt.-Col. Zorawarsingh and Baja Dhanraj- 
gir’s Zorawar (Sst Slbs.), Thompson 3 

Messrs M C. Patel and A. M. Irani’s Last 
Adventure (Sst. Slbs ), Brace . . 4 

Won by 1 length, lengths, | length 
Time — 2 mins. 11 4-5 secs. 

S. S Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 
11 miles — 

H.H. The Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Saloon (7st 91bs.), Whiteside . . 1 

Mr Darbarilal and Capt Y. N. Lai’s Toute- 
De-Suite (lOst. lOlbs.), Harding . . 2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Poetry (Sst. 21b8 ), 

C. Hoyt . . . . . . . 3 

3 Mr. G. M. C. Elligott’s Dun Laoghaire (7st 

91b8 ), O’Nealc . . . . 4 

4 Won by \ length, 1 length, | length 

Time — 2mins. ISsecs. 

Shri Aaisaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance' 

11 miles. — 

Maharaja Madan Singh’s Sonia (Sst Slbs ), 
Brace . . . . i 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s German 

1 (Sst. lib.), Forsjrth . . . . 2 

S.S Akkasaheb Maharaj ’s Kutub (Sst 

2 Slbs.), Whiteside ^ 

„ Mr A. M Khairaz’s The Viceroy (98t. 21bb ), 

° Bowley ^ 

4 Won by 1 length, 1 length, 1 length 
Time — 2minB. 23 l-5secs. 

Shree Yuvraj of Dewas Cup. Distance 
5 furlongs. — 

Mr. Gemminis’s Havana II. (7st. lllbs ), 

1 Brace ^ 

Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Comte De GrasM* 

2 (9st.), Whiteside 

o H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermo- ^ 
^ meter (9st. 41bB.), Stokes . . . . 

4 Mr. Wemys’s BoU Up (Sst. ilbs.), Hardinti * 

Won by 1 length, 1 length and neiK. 
Time — Imin. and Zsecs. 
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Turf Club Plate. Distance I mile. — 

Lt >Col. Zorawar Singh and Raja 


Dhanraigir’s Zorawar (8st. 81bs.), 

Thompson 1 

Kao Bahadur D. M. Bhosle and Rao Bahadur 
M S. Hakim’s Pratapsinha (Sst. 
71bs ), Stokes . . . . . . . 2 

Mr C. Temoolji’s Sky Hawk (Sst. 81bs.), 

S. Black 3 

Ciapt R. V. Glove’s Clairette (78t. 121bs.), 

Harding . ..4 

Won by i length, | length, 1 length. 
Time — 1 min. 44 secs. 

K K. S. Cup Distance 0 furlongs — 

Mrs John Yorke’s Miss Fisher (Sst 61bs ), 
Brace . . . . . . . 1 

Mr John Yorke’s Sly Abbot (Sst lllbs ), 

Harding . 2 

Mr M. J. Mahomed’s Hooray (7st. lOlbs.), 

S Black 3 

Miss V Parker’s Miss Tina (Sst. 41bs.), 

Thompson . . .4 

Won by a neck, i length, | length. Time — 

1 min. 17secs. I 


Shri Shahu Maharaja Memorial Cup. Distance 
I mile. — 

Tile Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermometer 


(98t. 71bs.), Brace . . . . . .1 

Mr C Temoolji’s Sky Hawk (7st 121bs ), 

S Black . . . . . . . . . 2 

Kao Bahadur D. M. Bhosle and Rao 
Bahadur M S Hakim’s Pratapsinha 

(Sst. 11b.), Forsyth 3 

Mr A J. Begmahomed’s Crusty (Sst 
71b8.), Bowley . . . . .4 


Won by li lengths, neck, 1 length. Time — 
1 min 43 secs. 


Lahore. 

Indian Grand National. Distance about 
3 miles. — 

Major J. C. Hara’s Captain Hardy (list. 


71bs ), Capt. Wans borough Jones . . .1 

Mr P. A. H. Heneker’s Stelleter (list.). 
Owner . . . . . . 2 

t’apt. Benn’s Bloomsbury Square (list. 

"lbs ), Owner . . . . 3 

Alessrs H. Haslam and B. Dass’s Half Note 
(lost. lOlbs.), D. L. DelzeU . ..4 


Won by 2 lengths, short head. Time — 
0 mins. 30 secs. 

The Produce Cup. Distance about 6 
inrlongs. — 

Mr S. C. Woodward’s Hi-Ho (Sst.), Balfour 1 
-Mr B. R. Marrott’s Amazement (Sst. 121bs.), 


K Cullen 2 

Mr Radha Mohan’s Amiable (Sst.), E. Rox- 
burgh .. 3| 

R. G. Saulez’s Credence (9st 11b ), 

F. R. Brooks .. 4j 


V on by 4 lengths, head, IJ lengths, 
lime.— 1 min. 19 3-5 secs. 


The Steward’s Cup. Distance about 1 mile. — 
Mr. Kashi Charan’s Arcades Ambo (7st. 
21bB.), E. Billett 1 

Mirs. B. Thorpe’s Lord Wensleydale (7st. 
71bs.), Tymon 2 

Mrs. J. Thompson’s A La Violette (Sst.), 

F. Black . 3 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Papwood (9st. 41bs.), 
Balfour 4 

Won by 1 length, short head, head. Time — 

1 min. 43 2-5 secs. 

The Jammu Cup. Distance about 1| miles. — 
Capt. the Hon. W. Edward’s Sunflash (Sst. 


lllbs ), F.R Brooks 1 

Mr C. P. Sherston’s Alloy (78t. Slbs ), J. 
Donnelly . . ... 2 

Capt. L. M. H. Beun’s Hollywood Star (9st. 
121b8 ), F. Black . . . .3 

Mr. Raza Mohd. Khan’s Merry Pass (Sst 
lllbs ), F. Malone . .. ..4 


Won by 2 lengths, head, } length. Time. — 
2 mins. 11 secs. 

Gold Cup. (Div 1). Distance about 7 furlongs. - 


Mrs P. L. Orfe’s Sans Peur (78t. 121b8.), 
F.R Brooks .. 1 

Messrs. Kashi Charan and Raja Mohan 
Manucha’s Troubadour (Sst. 3 lbs.), 
J. J. Wallace 2 

Messrs. B. R. M>.rTott and Datta Ram’s 
Tango (7st.), J. Donnelly . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Raza Mohd. Khan’s Merry Pass (9st. 
Slbs.), Balfour 4 


Won by ^ length, 1^ lengths, 1 length. Time. — 
1 min. 30 4-5 secs. 

Gold Cup. (Div. II). Distance about 7 
furlongs. — 

Mr. Rameshwar Pershad’s Phalowen (Sst. 
Slbs.), R. Cullen . 1 

Mr. R. G. Aulez’s Credence (Sst.), £. 

Roxburgh . . .. ..2 

Messrs. Jagjit Singh and S. Bhagat Singh’s 
Bali Baba (7Bt. lOlbs.), J. Donnelly . . 3 

Mr. K. B. Taj Mohd. Khan’s Woodcock 
(Sst. libs.), Leesou . . . . . . 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, 2 lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 32 secs. 

Punjab Commission Cup. (Div. I). Distance 
about 7 furlongs. — 

Lt.-Col. G. A. Kelly and ^ 

Capt. I. H. B. Poer’B Had Again 
<78t. 41bs.), J. Donnelly . . Dead 

Mr. Kashi Charan’s Arcades Ambo j heat 
(Sst. 2lbs.), J. J. Wallace . . J 1 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Papwood (Ost. 

121b8.), Balfour . . 3 

Capt. I. M. H. Benn’s Hollywood Star 

^st. 61bs.), F. Black 4 

Won by dead-heat, 3 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 30 3-5 secs. 
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Punjab CommisBion Cup. (Div. II). Distance 
about 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs. B. Thorpe’s Lord Wensleydale (9Bt. 

121b8.), Tymon . . . . . .1 

Mr. S. C. Woodward's Lotus Leaves (Sst. 

ISlbs.), F. Malone 2 

Major C. K. Davy, Capt. C. B. Harvery 
and Mr. 1. C. Yetley’s Duui‘a.ii Stewart 
(9st. 41bs.), E Eoxburgli . . . . . 3 

Mr. F. Russel Stewart’s Let (98t. libs.), 

F. Black .4 

Won by a short head, 1 length, ^ length. 
Time. — 1 min. 31 1-5 secs. ' 

The Governor’s Cup. Distance about 1^ miles. — 

Sir Heiury Craik and Capt R. G. Saulez’s 
Young Minx (76t. 41bs.), F. II. Brooks .. 1 
Messrs. Kashi Charan and Raja Mohan 
Manucha’s Philroe (7st. 121bs.), J. J. 

Wallace .. . 2 

Col. H. iMLacDonald’s Captious (7st. 81bs.), 

F. Black 3 

Mrs. D. Shaw’s Little Welsh (98t. 41bs ), 

Tymon . ..4 

Won by li lengths, 1^ lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 12 secs. 

The Merchants’ Cup. Distance about 6 
furlongs. — 


Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Marylebone (Set 11b.), 

Balfour . . 1 

Mr. H. Carleton’s Silter (98t. 91b8 ), R. 

Roxburgh .. . ..2 

Ralzada Inder Sain’s Arcadian (9st. 21bs.), 

Tymon . . 3 

Mr. W. Hayhoe’s Green Aloe (8st 121bs.), 
R.Cullen . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, nock li, lengths. Time — 

1 min. 17 secs. 


The C & M. G Cup. Distance about 1 mile, 
1 furlong. — 


Mr. K. B. Taj Mohd. Khan’s Southern Glow 
(9st. laibs.), Capt. L M. B. Benn . 1 

Mr. C. W. P. Richardson’s Selangor (Ost. 

41bB.), Parker 2 

Lt.-Col. O. A. Kelly and Capt. L. H. B. 
Poor’s Had Again (list. 2lbs.), F L. 

Cuudell 3 

Major J. J. Clunes’s Lochena (lOst. lOlbs.), 

Flt.-Lt. Gore 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 1| lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 1 sec. 


Lucknow. 

The Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. C. P. Sherston’B Battling Boy (list. 

2lbs.), Owner . 1 

Lt.-Col. G. D. Kelly and Capt L. H B. 

Poor’s Had Again (lost.), Cundell 
Major £. J. Fulton’s Curragh Rose (lOst. 

6 lb.), Capt. Wansborough Jones . 

Mr. J. J. Clune’s Queen of the Harem (98t. 

41b8.), Flt.-Lt. Gore 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, 1^ lengths. 
Time. — ^1 min. 30f secs. 


The Stewards’ Cup. Distance 7 furiongs. — 
Mrs. J. Thompson’s A La Violette (78t. Olbs.), 

Black 1 

Mr. Kashi Charan’s Bardley (Sst. Olbs.), 

BUlett 2 

Major C. M. Stewart’s Single Star (Ost. 41b8 ), 

Roxburgh 3 

Capt. J. M. Bernard’s Flying Friar (8st.21bs.), 

Balfour 4 

Won by i length, | length, 2 lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 28 3-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs — 

Mr Kashi Charan’s Bardley (Sst. Tibs.), 

Billett 1 

Major M. Cox and Mr Radha Moliau’s 
Dame Herodeiie (78t. 131bs.), Christie 2 

Brigadier R. C. R Hill and Mr A. H John- 
stone’s King’s l^ead (8Bt. lllbs.), Maher 3 

Messrs B. K and H. P. Poddar’s Baroda 

(Ost. 11b.), Jones 4 

Won by j length, neck, head. Time — 

1 min. 2 sec. 

Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr. R. P. Sinha’s Philowen (Ost. Gibs.), 

(Sullen 1 

Mr. Khanna’s Catinka (9st. 121bs), Rox- 

burg 2 

Col. H. Macdonal’s Captious (9st. 81bs ), 

Ermer 3 

Major D. Vanrenan's Ratulorn (Sst. 7lbs.), 

Bartlam 4 

Won by 1 J lengths, neck, 2 lengths. Time*— 

1 min. 31 1/5 secs. 

Madras. 

The R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance li miles — 

Mr. Mohd. Oomer’s Golden Yew (7st 91bs ), 

Robertb 1 

Mr. Walles’sMoyola(9st 41bs.),MarrB 2 

Mr. Beg Mohd.’s Crusty (7st. lOlbs.), B 
McQuade . . . . . . . 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bridgcthorn (Sst. 

21bs ),MarTable 4 

Won by li lengths, I length, f length. Time— 

2 min. 9 2/5 secs. 

Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 furiongs — 

Mrs Even’s Wazir Pasha (Sst. 51bs ), 
O’Neale .. . . .. . I 

Mrs. Even’s Riyad II (9st 41b8 ), Burgess 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Regent 
(Sst. 91bB.), Roberts . . . . J 

Mr. Rahamim’s Great Power (Sst. 41bs ), 

Hill ^ 

Won by i length, nock, a head. Time. — 

1 min. 25 1/5 secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

^ Mr. Eve’s Czardas (78t. 91b8.), Roberts ' 

2 Mr. Khanna’s Catinka (7st. 6lbs.), Evans -J 

Mrs. Clarke’s Fanciful (Sst. 91bs.), Gethin 
4 Mrs. Lalithamba’s Chanson (Sst. libs ), Bill ^ 

Won by 1| lengths, head, 2 lengths 
Time. — 1 min. 44 secs. 
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j'lu Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Subblah’BGarm( 8 st. libs ),H. Black .. 1 
Mr S A A. Aimamalai Chettiar’s Sollngen 

(7st. 131bs.), Marrable 

Maharani Veukatagiri’s Laden La (Tst. 41bs., 

cd Tst. 91bs.), Gethin 

Mr Walles’s Moyola (9&t. Gibs.), Mans 

Won by lengths, i length and i length 
Time — 1 mm. 42 secs. 

(,()\ernor’s Cup. Bace Course and Distance. — 

Miss Guthrie’s Another Delight (7st 71bs ), 
Roberts 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bridgethoru 
(7st 12 lb 8 ), Marrable 
The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Son of Sin 

(98t 41bs.), Gethin 

The Baja of Bobbili’s Bex (78t. 41bs , 
iM. Tst.Slbs.), Meekmgs .. 

W on by 2 lengths, i length, J length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 50 secs. 

Tin Trades’ Cup. Distance 1 i miles- - 
Mtss Guthrie’s Vigilance ( 8 st. Gibs ), Boberts 1 
Ml Laing’s Chou Chou (Sfat. lOlbs.), Marrs 2 
Mr Khamia’s Wallridgo ( 8 st.), H. McQuade 3 
J.ady Marjorie Erskine and Majoi Kelly’s 
Tiger Tim ( 8 st. lllbs.), Gethin . 4 

Won by lengths, i length, and | length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 8 4/5 secs. 

Tlie Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr Gemini’s Garden Warbler ( 8 st. 211)8 ), 
Book 

The Baja of rarlakimedi’s Good Biz (Sst. 
4lb8.), Boberts 

Mr. Walles’s Moyola (Ost. 2 lbs ), Marrs 
Mr Shaiitidas Askuran’s Comprehension 
( 8 st 7 lbs.), H. McQuade . 

M’on by head, 1 i lengths, | length 'Time. — 

1 mm. 15 2/5 secs. 

aganga Cup. Distance G furlongs — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bosewater (Sst. 
lllbs ), Marrable . 

Ml. Gemini’s Poetry (7st. tlbs , cd. 7st 
lllbs ), Book 

Air Khaima’s Catinka ( 7 st 41bs , cd. 7 st. 

« lbs.), EUiott 

•^“ja^Khaja Pershad’s Chantry (9st 8 lbs ), 

W on by } length, a neck, J length Time — 

J min 17 3/5 secs. 

Trdvaneore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

The Baja of Bobbili’s Call O’ The Glen (Sst. 
bibs ), Moekings 

'iT-. 8 A. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Dichoric 
^7st. loibs ), Gethin 

Laing’sT’ortunate(7st.8lbs ), Boberts f 3 
Ir Moosa J. Mohamed’s Hooray (7st 
J libs), Moore ... . 4 

W on by f length, 4 length. Time.— 1 min. 

IG secs. 


'The Klrlampudl Cup. Distance G furlongs — 

Mrs. Johnstone’s Honor mo (7st. 71bs.), 
Boberts . . . 1 

Mr. Gemini’s Havana II (9st. 4 lbs ), 
Book . . . . . . . . 2 

^ Mr. Subbiah’s Gann (78t 41bs , cd. 7st. 

4 51bs.), H Black . . . 3 

Mrs. Clarke’s Mytilhis (Sst 3 lbs.), Hunter 4 

W '^011 by li lengths, ^ length, J length Time. — 
1mm 15 2/5 SCI 8 

^ The Dcomar Cup. Distance 14 miles. — 

Mr. Kolah’s Forat (9st Gllis), Marrs 1 

9 Mr. Mashai’s Abbadee (7Kt 41bs., cd. 7st. 

5 lbs.), H. Black 2 

jj Mr Saleh Moo'-a’s Gold Fish (Sst 81bs ), 
Gethin . 3 

4 Mr. Somasundi a in’s Seaman (Sst lllbs.), 
HiU .. . . 4 

Won by neck, 11 lengths, £ lengtli. Tune. — 

3 mins. 

The Bainnad Cup Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 


Lady Marjoiie Eiskme and IMajoi Kelly’s 
Tiger Tim (Sst. 121b8.), Bobcits 1 

Messis All Asker (’hamaiia and Bliuttei's 
London Calling (Sst. Slbs ), Meekings 2 
The Alaharaja of Kolhapur's Grand Baja 
(Sst. Gibs.), Alai rable .. .. ..3 

Mr A M A1 Che^tiai’s Land of Hope (Sst, 
Slbs ), Lott . . . . 4 


Won by i length, i length, li lengths Time — 
2 mins 14/5 secs 

Meichants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong— 

Alessrs Nugent Grant and Jones’s Melilot 
(7st. 13Ibs ), Evans . 1 

^ The itaja of Bobbil's Call O’ The Glen (78t. 

4 lbs , cd 7st. Slbs.), Mcckiiigs 2 

^ Air Genuni’s Episode (Sst Slbs.), Hunter . 3 
Mr Mohamed Ooomei’s Golden Yew (Sst.), 
Boberts . . . . . .4 

Won by a short head, a neck, a head 
Time — 1 min. 55 secs 

1 Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr 8 . A A Aimamalai Chettiar’s Dicl oric 

2 (Sst lllbs), Gethin . 1 

Air Mohoined Ooinei ’s Ovci mills (78t 4lbs., 

3 cd. 7st. Gibs ), Boberts 2 

Mr. Walles’s Trap (Tst. 13lbs). H. J’ ack . 3 

4 Mi Somasuridarain’s Fors Abbey (98t ), 


Jhnksa|)e ... . . 4 

Won by 1 length, H lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 mm. 43 2/5 secs 
The Cochin Cup Distance IJ mi es — 

Mr Basiiid Fadhoo’s Bam Kliasraj (Sst. 

3 lbs.), Gethin . . . • • • 1 

Mr Ashe’s Marrs (ist lllbs.), I'Wans . 2 

Air Amin’s Jawad J*asha (Sst 2lb8 ), 
Boberts . . . . . . .3 

Air Kerrmg’s Kandahar (7st 131bs.), 

Meekings 4 

Won by 3 lengths, li lengths, lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 58 4/5 seconds. 
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Mysore. 

His Highness The Yuvaraj of Mysore’s Cup. 


Distance 1 mile. — 

Capt. Y. N lAl’s Toute De Suite (lOst. 

41bs ), Hylands . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Annainalal Chettiar’s Brutus (8st. 51bs ), 
Eaifaele . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr K Viswanath's Chanticleer (78t. 81bs ), 

H Black . . ... 3 

Mr K S. Malkam’s Tetford ( ’ ) . , .4 

Won by } length, neck, length. 

Time — 1 min. 48 secs 


His Higliness the Maharaja’s Gold Cup 
Distancf' 1 mile, furlongs — 

Mr Govindaraj and Capt. D’Arcy’s Malhck 
(78t ), Meekings . . . . . 1 

Mr Nugent Grant’s Bathurst (8st 41b8 ), 
Forsyth ... 2 

Mr E R Talreza's Dandy Brush (8st 91b8 ), 
Biace . ... 3 

Mr G N Musry’s Dunedin (7Ht 91bs ), 

H McQuade . . 4 

Won by neck, i length, lengths 
Time — 2 mm 20 secs 

H C T C. Cup Distance 1 mile, 2k furlongs — 


Mr. .T M Judah’s Alcove (7st. Olbs ), 
Wallace 1 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Alcor (9st 21bs ), 
llatfaele . 2 

Miss J I Guthrie’s Another Delight (Ost. 

7Jba ), Bract' . . 3 

Mr. W Hayhoe’s Battling Boy (Hst 21bs ), 
(’ullen ... . 4 

Won by a neck, a short head, i length 
Time — 2 mins 17 secs 

Bobbin Cup, Distance 1 mile, 2J furlongs — 
Messrs M M and A B Talib’s Saifuldowla 
(8st nibs ) Thompson . . . 1 

Haji Rajmohamed Wazir’s Muliaisin (8st 
91bs ), Selby ... 2 

Mr J A Wadia’s Havana (8st. 31bs ), 

Whittle .. 3 

Mr P. Hanganadhan’s Nassaf (Sst 31bs ), 
Stead . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by | length, a sliort head, i length 
Time — 2 mins. 30 1 /.'i secs 


Stewards’ Cup (Div. I) Distance 6 


furlongs — 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Hillcot (7st. 

91bs.), Ratfaele 1 

Mr Gemini’s Havana II (Ost 3Ibs.), 

Brac« 2 

Mr E. Evans’s Bismarck (9st. 2Ibs ), 
Meekings . . . . . . .3 

Mrs 1) P. Johnstone’s Honorine (88t. 31bs ), 
Slbbrit 4 


Won by a neck, f length, 2J lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 15 1 /5 secs. 

Btewards’ Cup (Div. II). Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. H P. Ebrahim’s Royal Prince (8st. 

61b8 ), Northmore . . . . . . . . 1 

The Maharani of Venkatagiri’s Frosty Bill 
(8st 51b8.), H. Black 2 


The Maharaja of Mysore’s Roitop (78t. 91b8 ), 

8. Black > 

The Raja of Parlakimidi’s Good Biz (8st 

12Ibs ), Slbbrit 4 

Won by a short head, 2 lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 rain 15 secs. 

Haji Sir Ismail Sait Memorial Plate. Distance 
1 mile — 

Mr A C. Ardeshir’s Sunspot (88t 81bs ), 


Raifaele 1 

Messrs Mashal and Kishandas’s Abaris 
(7st 91bs ), Meekings . . . li 

Mr Gem's Nassirwan (88t lOlbs ), 
Bratje . . . . . ',i 

Mr P Ranganadhan’s Nassaf (8st 31bs.), 
Stead 4 


Won by ^ length, length, IJ length 
Time — 1 min 54 secs 

Sirdar Laxmikantarajur’s Cup Distance 1 
mile. 2k furlongs — 

Mr J A Wadia's Poppy Day (8st I21b8 ), 


Whittle 1 

Mr F A Banaji’s Ferdinand (Hst lllbs ), 
Balfour . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Rambhoy Kashibhoy’s Karim Beg 
(78t 61bs ), Davison . . . . .3 

Mr N E Raymond’s Fairplay (8st 31b8 ), 
Bra(!c . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by head, 1| lengths, 2ji length. 
'Kime — 2 mins 31 4/5 secs 
Trial Plate. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Messrs Malkani and Lalvani’s Solar Barn 

(98t 41bs ), Davison 1 

Mr AH Asker’s Nuncastle (8st 121b8 ), 

Brace 2 

Tlie Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Laden La (9st 
3ibs ), H Black . . . . 3 

Messrs Clarke and Delanbenque’s Diophanta 
(8st 3Ibs ), O’Neale . . . . 4 

Won by J length, 1 length, IJ lengths 
Time — 1 min 29 1 /5 secs 
Desraj Urs’ Memorial Plate. Distance 
7 furlongs — 

The Maliaraja of Mysore’s Twain (Hst. 71b8 ), 


Raifaele . . . . . . 1 

Mr W M Somasundaram’s Fors Abbe> 
(8st Slbs ), Davison . . . - 2 

Mrs L Musry's Teller (8st Slbs ), 

Northmore 3 

Mr. A. M. Irani’s rhivalre.sque (9st. 41bs ), 

Sibbrit 4 

Won by 2^ lengths, 1 length, i length 
Time — 1 min 22 1/5 secs. 

Ootacamiind. 

Madras Race Club Cup Distance li miles — 
Mrs. Maslial and Mr Kishandas’s Abari^ 
(Hst. 91bs.}, Thompson . . . . ^ 

Messrs. Germany and Shanmugam’s Jinin 

(88t lOlbs ), H. Black 2 

Mr. Inayat All Beg’s O’Brien II (79t 41b8 ) 

B. McQuade > 

Mr. U. G. Rangllla’s Jalbachi (78t. 41bs ), 
O’Neale . . . . . . . . ^ 

Won by a shorthead, lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 mins. 29 4/6 secs. 
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Sjvaganga Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 1 

Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Soledia (Tst. Tibs.), I 

H. Black 1 

Ml. S. A A. Annamalai Chettlar’s Hill 
Flower (Sst 41bs ), Brace . . . . .2 

Mr Gubbay’s Bcaltback (Qst. 41bs ), Sibbnt 3 
Kajah of Parlikimedi’s Miss Winsome (Tst 
121bs.), Meekings . . . . . 4 

Won by 8 lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths 
Time— 1 min. 41 3/5 secs 
Willingdon Plate Distance d furlongs. — 

Mrs Johnstone’s Honorine (Tst. 91bs.), 


Moore 1 

Bajah of Parlikimedi’s Good Biz (Sst.), 

Meekings 2 

Mr Ali Askar’s Pamela Mary (Tat 41b8 ), 
O’Neale .. .. .. ..3 

Mrs Selvaratnam’s Sathiavan (Sat dibs.), 

Brace . 4 

Won by f length, head, lengths. 
Time— 1 min. 15 2/5 secs 


Governor’s Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 


Mr Nugent Grant’s Dahra (9st. Tibs ), 

Forsyth 1 

'J’he Maharaja of Mysore’s Alcor (88t Tibs ), 

Brace 2 

Mr Trivedi’s Muignabo (Sat. lOlbs.), 

Sibbrit . ..3 

Bajah Dhanrajglr’s Nefertiti (9at Slbs ), 
Meekings . ... . 4 

Won by d lengths, 3 lengths, 8 lengths. 
Time— 2 mins 24 4/5aecs. 

Stewards’ Plate. Distance d furlongs — 

Mr Bagree’s Eobin Hood (Sat ), F. Black . 1 
Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Soledia (9st 41ba ), 

H Black 2 

Mrs Mashal’s Cherrymoir (98t 31b8 ), 
Forsyth . . . ... 3 

Bajad Dhanrajgir’s Brfirete (Sat lllbs ), 
Meekings . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, If lengths, lengths 
Time — 1 min Id 2/5 secs. 


Poona. 

The Burnett Plate. (Dlv. II) Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr Sultan M Chinoy’s Talk (Sst 41b8 ), 

C Hoyte . .1 

Mr O Bandall’s Ijidy Brendan (Sst 91bs ), 

Daniels .2 

Hon’ble Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Dopatta 

(9st. libs.), Munro 3 

Mr P B A Vasia’s Glen Gowan (Tst 2lbs ), j 
Graham . . 4 


Won by 1 length, neck, f length Time — 

1 min 42 2/6 secs 

T he Burnett Plate (Div. I ) Distance 1 mile — 
Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Widden Hill 
(Sst. Tibs.), Wilson . . 1 

Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Blackette 

(Tst. 131bB.), M. Hoyt 2 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermometer 
„(88t.91bs.),Cook ... . 3 

Hr P. B Avasia’s Dr. Strabismus (9st 41b8.), 

Selby . . 4 

Won by 1 length, f length, short head. 
Time.— 1 min. 42 4-5 secs. 


The Galway Plate. Distance If miles — 

Mr. A C Ardeahir’s Bobert (Sst 21b8 , cd, 
Sst. Slbs.) Munro . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Eve’s Quick Image (Sat libs )Brace . 2 

Messrs E D Pandole and M Dhalla’s Kirki- 
bost (Sst. 2 lbs ), Simmons . . 3 

Messrs A Hoyt and A. J Hoyt’s Cymro 
(Sst lllbs ), M Hoyt . . . .4 

Won by If lengths. If lengths, short head. 
Time. — 2 mins 9 3/5 secs 
The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs A. Hoyt and A J. Hoyt’s Play On 

(9at Tibs ), M Hoyt 1 

Messrs. G McElIigott and P. D Bolton’s 
Tolerate (9at 21b8 ), Munro . . . 2 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk’s Mas d’Antibes 
(9at. lli)8.), Wilson . . 3 

Mr. Eve's Star of Italy (98t. Tibs ), C Hoyt. 4 
Won by f length, 1 length, d lengths 
Time. — 1 mm 44 secs 


'The Visitors’ Plate (Dlv. I). Distance 1 mile. — 
H H Maiiaraja of Kolhapur’s Thermo- 
meter (98t 41bs ), Cook . . . .1 

Mr Gem’s Achieve (Tst. 91bs., cd. Tit 
I21b8.), Brace . . . . 2 

Mr A 1 IJegmahomed’s Onisty (Sst. 21b8 ), 
Moore . . . . . . -3 

Brig 11 C B Hill and Mr A H Johnstone’s 
Ecclesiastic (98t. libs.), Selby . ..4 

Won by 1 length, 4 lengths, 6 lengths 
Time — I mm 49 3/5 secs. 

The Visitor’s Plate Div. II. Distance 1 mile. — 


Lt -Col Zorawar Hmghand Ilaja Dhanrajgir’s 
Kaghubeer (98t ), Marrable . . .1 

Mr B P Ebrahim’s Boyal Prince (98t 31bs ), 

Daniel 2 

Capt J Crawford’s Curfew III (Bst 2lbs ), 

Whiteside .3 

Brig BOB Hill and Mr A. H. Johnstone’s 
Pest (Tst 131b8 ), Selby . . 4 


Won by f length, neck, short head. ’Time. — 

1 min 49 4/5 secs 

Tlie Poona Plate Distance d furlongs — 
Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Zuyder Zee (Sst. 

5lb8), Wilson 1 

Mr Diamond’s Grandpapa (dst lllbs , 

cd. Tst libs.), Whiteside 2 

Mr Gem’s Grecian Oib (Tst. lOlbs, cd. Tst. 

I21b8 ), Brace *3 

H H Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Mr. Pip (Tst 

libs ), Graham .4 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 1 length. 
Time — 1 min 18 4/5 secs 
H H The First Aga Khan’s Commemoration 
Plate Distane^c If milci. — 


Messrs. M M Tallb and A A Ali bin 
Tali b’s Saif uldowa (Sst lOlbs ), Thompson 1 
Mr K. Ardeshir’s Abdul Malik (9st.), 

Burn . . . 2 

Mr H. C. H. Jusub’s Karam Allah (9st. 

Slbs ),Manfl Sullcman ... 3 

H H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Jai Bhawanl 
II(8Bt Tibs), Cook . . ..4 

Won by 4 lengths, neck, 2 lengths Time. 

2 mins. 30 4/5 bees. 
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The Autumn Plate Distance miles — 
Mrs John Yorke's Trelawne (Sit. 51bs.), 


Harding . . . . . . . . 1 

H n Ikiaharaja of Kashmir’s Ballylineh 
(Sst 31bs.), Whiteside . . . . . 2 

Mr A. M Khairaz’s Francoliii (7st. Slbs.), 
Moore . . .3 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Corey (9st. 4lbb.), 

Burn 4 

Won by head, % length, 2^ lengthb Time* — 

2 mins 4() 3/5 sees. 


The Western India Stakes. Distance li miles. — 
Shrimaiit Yeshwantrao A Ghatge’s 


Draughtsman (7st I21bs),Buru .. 1 

Mr. Kv('’h Carnelian (Tst Olbs ), Britt 2 

Maharaja Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s 
Shaphir (Sst. iHb.s ), Munro 3 

Messrs A Hoyt ami A. J Hoyt’s Private 
Seal (Sst 21l)s),M Hoyt . 4 


Won by short liead, 2 l(*nghts, 4 lengths 
Tune — 2 mins 18 sees 

The Indian Breeders’ Stakes Distance 1 mill — 

Maliaraja Mansingh of Jaswantgaih’s 
Cartoon (9st J31bs ), Munio .. . 1 

H H the Maliaraja Jamsaheb of Nawaiia- 
gar*s Hei Ladyship (Sst. 121bs ) Burn . 2 

Mr Eve’s Sanguine (Ost. libs ), Brace . 3 

Mr Diamond’s Savonettc (7st. 21bs , cd 
78t 3ibs ), Butt .. 4 

Won by 4 brngths, I length, lengths. 
'Time- — 1 nun. 43 4-5 secs 

'Ihe Lawn Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr Hoosein Alwan’s Karam Allah (Qst 
41bs ), Spackman ... 1 

Mr H U Oswal’s Sarara Layali (Sst 3lbs ), 
Manti Sulleiiun . . .. 2 

Mr Gem’s Burgess (Ust. 41bb ), Brace . 3 

Mr 8 M Khemara’s Watelimaker (8&t 
41bs ), Marrable . ..4 

Won by short head, nc<’k, 1| lengths 
Time — 1 min. 21 4-5 sees 

'The St Leger Plate. Distance K C and 

distance. — 

Mr. A C. Ardeshir’s llobert (8st. 5Ibs ), 
Munro . 1 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Corey (»st libs ), 
Burn . . . 2 

Mr E S. Godfrey’s Monrealc (Cst. I21bb , 
ed. 7st.), Graham . . . . .3 

Mr Diamond’s Dunedin (7st albs ), Britt 4 

Won by 2J lengths, 2 lengths, short head 
'Time. — 2 mins. 49 3-5 secs 

The Paddock Plate Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Staff 

Officer (7st. 131bs.), Britt 1 

Mr Kelso ’s Knight’s Adventure (7st. lOlbs.), 
Burn 2 


Mr. H M. Dharamsey's Ootman (Sst. 121b8 ), 


Davison ’3 

Mr Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (Sst. 91b8 ) 

C. Hoyt 4 

Won by ^ length, i length, 1 length. Time. — 

1 mm. 13 1-5 secs. 

The Dealers' New Plate. Distance li miles — 
Shaik All Sullaiman’s Hamra Nafea (7st 
71bs , cd 7st 131bs), Brace . . i 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s German 

(88t.), Cook li 

Mr. Gem’s Nassirwan (7st. fflbs. cd. 7Bt , 
7lbs), Whiteside .. .. 

Mr E M. Khot’s Rashid Pasha (7st Clbs ), 

C. McQuade . . . 4 

Won by head, | length, 2.1 lengths. Time. — 

2 mins 29 3-5 secs. 


The All India Produce Stakes Distance 7 
furlongs — 

Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Cartoon 
(9st 131bs), Munro . .. I 

II II. Maharaja Jamsaheb of Nawanagai s 
Her Ladyshij) (Sst 121bb), Burn : 

Mr R H Tucker’s Honey Boy (Sst. 21bb ), 
Marrable . . . . . .‘i 

Mr D. D Nimbalkar’s Prince Shivaji 
(9st 31bb ), I'orsyth . .. .4 

Won by 5 lengths, H lengths, i length 
Time — 1 mm. 32 2-5 secs 

The Poona A rab Stakes Distance 1 i miles — 
Lt -Col Zorawar Singh and Raja 
Dhanrajgir’s Alharith (Sst 71b8 ), Marrable 1 
The Chief ot Miraj Junior’s Mahboobat 
Tariq (Sst libs ), Brace . . . . « 

Nawabzada Kakrulmulk’s Jahan Ara 
(Hst 121bs.), Munro . . 3 

H H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Almas 
(7Bt 13lbs ), Whittle ... 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 2 lengthb, 2^ lengthb 
Time — 2 mins 54 2-5 secs 

The (Criterion Distance 7 furlongs — 

Nawabzada Fakrulmiilk’s Zuyder Zee 
(ffst nibs cd., 78t. libs.), Britt 1 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermo- 
meter (Sst 3lbs ), Cook . . 2 

Mr R P Ebrahiin’s Royal Prince (Sst Slbs ), 
Daniels . . . . 3 

Mr V. Rosenthal’s Pm Money (Sst. 31bs ), 
Simmons . . . . . 4 

Won by 5 lengths, short head, 4 lengths 
Time I — 1 mm. 28 4-5 secs 

The Ganeshkind Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk’s Mas d’ 
Antibes (98t 21bs ), Munro . . 1 

Shrimant Yeshwantrao A. Ghatge’s 
Draughtsman (7st 41bs., cd. 7Bt. 71bs ), 

Davison > 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolliapur’s Diamond 
Shower (Sst. libs ), Cook . . . . 3 

Messrs A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On 

(9st. 4lbB.), C. Hoyt t 

Won by short head, head, 2 lengths. Time. — 

1 mm. 14 3-5 secs. 
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Tlie Baldoyle Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Eve’s Heritage (8st. 71bs.), Brace . . 1 

Mrs. John Yorke’s Fermarch (8st. libs.), 

Harding 2 

Mr H.M Dharamsey’s Ootman (8st. nibs.), 

Davmon 3 

H H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Whoopee 

(8Bt. 91b8.), Cook 4 

Won by lengths, J length, neck Time. — 

1 min. 15 secs. 

The September Plate. Distan(‘c 1 J miles — 

Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (8st. 121b8 ), 


C. Hoyt . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Eve’s Bcdsocks (Sst. 31bs ), Brace . . 2 

Lt -Col. Zorawar Singh and Raja Dhan- 
rajgir'Bltaghubeer(8st libs ),Marrable . 3 

Mr Diamond’s Greek Glen (Tst. 121b6.), 
Davison . . . . . . . . 4 


W’on by i length, neck, 2 lengths. Time — 

2 mins 7 secs. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 1 j miles — 
Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Shaphir 
(98t ), Munro . . 1 

Messrs A (’ Ardeshir and P D. Bolton’s 
Castle ton (Sst 7 lbs ), Britt . . 2 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Corey (9st .), Burn 3 

Mr J C Sen’s Birthday Book (9st. 21bs ), 
Scanlan . . .4 

Won by 5 lengths, 7 lengths, 5 lengths 
I’itne — 2 mins 33 4-5 secs 

The Governor’s Cup Distance R 0 and 
distance — 

Mr Syed Patah’s Hamra Nafea (7st 71bs , 
cd 7st 81bs ), Burn . . . 1 

Mr A M Khairaz’s Fiery Face (Tst 91bs ), 
Simmons .... 2 

H. H Dowager Haharani of Kolhapur’s 
Tamim (Sst ), Brace . 3 

Mr Jurulla bin Talib’s Zozan (Tst lllbs , 
cd Sst ), Selby 4 

Won by IJ lengths, short head, head. 
Time — 3 mins. 6 secs 

The Aga Shamshiiddin Plate. Distance 6 
furlongs — 

H n Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 


Shower (Sst. 21bs ), Cook 1 

Messrs A Hoyt and A J Hoyt’s Private 
Seal (Sst. 31bs.), M Hoyt 2 

Mr Kelso’s Centoi (78t 71bs ), Whiteside 3 
Mr Eve’s Heritage (7st. lllbs ), Brace 4 


Won by 2 lengths, neck, i length. Time — 

1 min 13 1-5 secs. 

Secunderabad. 

I’riiice Miikarram Jah’s Cup. Distance 7 
furlongs — 

Mr E R. Talreza’s Chapei (Sst. Slbs ), 
Davison . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Moosa M. Hoosein’s Bachelor’s Bess 
(7st. 81bs.), Balfour 2 


Nawab Mahdi Jung’s Silver Fir (Tst. 121b8.), 


H. Black 3 

Mrs. Mashal’B Cherrymoir (Qst. 4lb8.), 
Thompson 4 


Won by 8 lengths, 2 lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time. — 1 mm. 33 4-5 secs. 

Turf Club Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 J furlongs. — 

Lt -Gol Zorawar Singh and Raja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Alharith (Sst 71bs.), J McQuade. 1 

Mr K K Ratod’s Fakhar London (9st ), 
Balfour . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs Mashal’s Abbey Guild (78t. 31b8 ), 

H Black 3 

Mr Mohamed Abdulla’s Gani Beg (7st. 
91bs ), Ahmadali . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 4 length, 14 lengths. 
Time — 2 min 23 4-5 secs. 

Nizam’s Cup Distance IJ miles. — 


Mr S E Peshori’s Hero W^orship (Sst. eibs ), 

Davison 1 

Lt -Col Zorawar Singh and Rkja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Zorawar (Sst 81b8 ), Thompson 2 

Mr A T Begmohamed’s Crusty (Sst 71bs ), 
Moore 8 

Nawab MAhdi Jung’s Galvale (Sst. 71b8 ), 

H Black 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins 16 3-5 sees. 

Heir Apparent’s Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr S H Agha’s Zaimn (7Rt Gibs.), Moore 1 

Mr J H Masha] and Kisendas’s Abaris 
(78t 71bs.), H Black . . . . 2 

Mr Gera’s Nassirwan iPst Bibs ), Davison . . 3 

Mr M E Patel’s Kabaila (Ost. lOlbs ), 
Spackman . . . . . 4 

Won by a neck, 14 lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time. — min. 57 1-5 secs. 

R C T C Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. Moosa Jaffer Mahomed’s Hooray (7st,), 
Moore . . . . . . . .1 

Mr Gem's Achieve (9st 51b8 ), Davison . . 2 

Mr Kapilrai Mehta’s Thornham (7st ), 

B McQuade . . . . . .3 

Won by 1 length, neck. Time. — 1 min, 

15 1-5 secs 

Rajakhaja Pershed Cup. Distance Ij^ mlLs. — 

Mr M C. Patel’s Kabaila (Sst. 81bs ), B. 

McQuade . . . . . . , 1 

Mr. N. Rupchand’s English Star (Sst. 31b8.), 

Balfour 2 

Mr A. Lookmanji’s Breach (9st. lOlbs.), 
Davison . . . .. ..3 

Mr. A. H. Hedesnizada’s Goolab (Set.), 

Moore 4 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 24 secs. 
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Fakrulmulk Memorial Cup (Dlv. I). Distance 
6 furlongs — 


Syed bln Comer’s Tariff (8st. Slbs.), H. 

Black . . . . 1 

Mr H U. Oswal’s Colombo (Sst Slbs ), 

Davison ..2 

Mr Abdul Rahman bin Amin’s Naamat 

Allah (9st 41bs ), Balfour 3 

Chief of MiraJ’s Junior Auiirulinulk (Tst 
lOlbs.), F. Black 4 


Won by lenghts, 3 lengths, neck Time 
1 min. 23 4-5 secs 

Fakrulmulk Memorial Cup. (Div IT) Distance 
6 furlongs^ 

Mr Ebrahim Sulleman’s Aajub Paslia (8st 
41b8 ), Thompson . . .1 

Mr. S H Agha’s Sir Jamal (8st. 31bs ), 
Amad Ali . . . . . . 2 

Syed Allbir's Muqbil A1 Khair (Sst. lllbs.), 
Balfour 3 

Mr Moosa M. Husein’s Emperor (Ost 61bs ), 
Spackman . . .4 

Won by 1 length, 2 lenghts, head. Time.— • 

1 min. 24 secs. 


Shahyarjung Memorial Cup. Distance 5 
furlongs — 


Raja Dhanrajgir’s Rarete (9st. 41b8 ), 

Sibbrit 1 

Mr. Moosa JafTer Mahomed’s Hoora\ 
(Sst. nibs ), Moore . . j 

Mr E R Talreza’s Chapel (Sst. 61bs ), 
Davison . . ... :i 

Mr Kapilrai Mehta’s Thornham (Sst. Plbs.), 
Thompson . . . . . . 4 

Won by 6 lenghts, 6 lengths, 9 lengths 
Time — 1 min 5 1-5 secs. 


Stewards’ Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Nawab Mahdi Jung’s Gala vale (Tst 131bs ), 

H Black 1 

Raja Dhanrajgir’s Nefcrtlti (Sst. lllbs ), 
Sibbrit 2 

Mr Gem’s Achieve (98t. 41bs ), Davison 3 

Lt -Col Zorawar Singh and Raja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Zorawar (Sst lllbs), Thompson 4 

Won by 3 lengths. 1 length, IJ length 
Time — 1 mm 34 2-5 secs 


CRICKET. 

AV ST KALI AN TOIR. 


The following arc the batting and bowling averages of the members of the Austra! 
team . — 

BATTING AVERAGES 

J Ryder 

Matches 

Inns 

N O 

H 8 

Agg 

20 

27 

4 

139* 

1,121 

0 Wendell-Blll 

14 

20 

3 

ns* 

740 

R 0. G Morrisby 

20 

28 

2 

145 

958 

C G Macartney 

13 

17 

2 

106* 

485 

F J Bryant 

20 

30 

3 

155 

74.3 

A. Alsopp 

6 

8 

0 

51 

203 

H. 8. Love 

17 

23 

2 

91 

499 

J. L. Ellis 

12 

14 

4 

53* 

209 

H. L Hendry 

19 

26 

1 

92 

507 

R. K. Oxenham 

15 

19 

4 

44* 

275 

T. W. Leather . 

16 

21 

5 

46* 

252 

L. E. Nagel 

13 

16 

1 

80 

240 

F. Mair . 

18 

23 

5 

48 

286 

H. Ironmonger. . 

4 

4 

2 

21* 

25 

H H. Alexander 

Also batted : F. A. Tarrant, 

11 

F. Warne, 

14 

J. H Davis, 

4 

L. Tarrant. 

11 

42 


touring 


Ave 
48 7 
43 
36 8 
32 3 
27 
25 ‘2 
23 7 
21)9 
20 ‘2 
18 3 
16 
16 
15 8 

12 r> 

4 2 


BOWLING AVERAGES 


R. K. Oxenham 

Overs. 

Maidens 

425 

193 

C G Macartney 

218 

66 

T W Leather 

384 

91 

F Mair 

383 

53 

H. Ironmonger 

132 

50 

L. E. Nagel 

279 

77 

J. Ryder 

78 

19 

H. H, Alexander . . 

171 

31 

H. L. Hendry 

104 

30 


Runs. 

Wickets. 

Average 

828 

101 

8 19 

552 

34 

16 2 

940 

56 

16 7 

1,280 

71 

17 8 

323 

16 

20.1 

756 

36 

21 0 

267 

12 

22 2 

488 

18 

27 1 

227 

8 

28 3 


Also bowled ; F. A Tarrant, F. J Bryant, R. O G. Morrisby, O. Wendell Bill, J. H. Da^]S 
L B Tarrant, F. Warne. 


Catches taken by : H. L. Hendry 19, H. S. Love 17, J. L. Ellis 12, J. Ryder 12, F. Mair, T AV. 
Leather, R. K. Oxenham 9 each, F. J. Bryant and 0 W Bill 7 each ; L. E. Nagel and 
A. Allsopp 5 each ; R. O. G. Morrisby and H. H. Alexander 4 each, C. G. Macartney 3, L b 
Tarrant 2, F. A. Tarrant, H. Ironmonger and J. H. Davis 1 each. 

Ellis stumped 10, Love stumped 11. 
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TEST” MATCH BATTING AVERAGES. 


F Mair . . . . 

Matches. Inns. 

4 6 

N 0. 

4 

H 8. 
48 

Agg. 

99 

Ave. 

49.5 

.1 Ryder 

4 7 

1 

104 

273 

45 5 

() W. Bill 

3 6 

2 

45* 

119 

29.7 

li 0 Morrisby 

4 8 

1 

67 

143 

20 4 

Y J Bryant . 

4 8 

0 

29 

135 

16.8 

(’ G Macartney 

3 5 

0 

34 

78 

16,8 

It K Oxenham 

3 4 

0 

30 

54 

13 5 

.1 L Ellis 

3 4 

1 

12 

31 

10 3 

H 8 Love 

3 5 

0 

19 

49 

98 

1' W Leather . 

4 6 

0 

27 

54 

9 

.1 H Davis 

1 2 

1 

4 

4 

4. 

H Ironmonger 

1 1 

0 

4 

4 

4 

B. L Hendry 

4 6 

0 

9 

22 

36 

H H Alexander 

1 2 

0 

2 

3 

1 5 

L E Nagel 

2 3 

0 

1 

1 

.33 

“TEST” MATCH BOWLING AVERAGES 

Overs Maidens Runs Wickets. 

K K Oxenham 48 15 128 13 

A VC. 
98 

.1 Ryder 
{ <1 Macartney 

6 

1 

11 

1 

11. 

92 

31 

214 

17 

12 5 

1 W Leather 

116 

22 

284 

22 

12 9 

1 E Nagei . 

46 

“5 

84 

6 

14 

H Ironmonger 

34 

7 

106 

5 

21 2 

1 Vlair 

37 

1 

227 

10 

22 7 

\\ L. Heudr> 

34 

9 

**70 

3 

23 3 

W H Alexander . . 

6 

1 

18 

— 

— 

Catches tahen Vy H ^ liOVe T, W WenAxy 

ft, 3 Rydtet 

ft, 3 Vi 

mV^4,T Nq 

. Ifcathei, 

R K. Oxenham, V Malr 3 each , li E Nagel 

and O W 

BvW 2 

each .CO 

Macartney , 


H. H Alexander, R O Morrisby and V J Bryant 1 each. 


J L Ellis stumped 9 and H. 8 I,.ovc stumped 1 . 


Result at a Glance. (Third ** Test.'*) 

tii^'trahans 334 beat All-CVylon 96 and 111, by An AlMndia XI 149 and 301 beat Australian 166 
ati inniin;«« and 127 runs and 216 by 68 runs. 

Australians 197 and 54 for 4 beat Western India Australians 484 diew with Patiala XI 352 and 77 
States 154 and 95, by 6 wickets for 3 

Australians 315 for 9 (dec ) drew with Jamnagar Aintinlians 208 drew with C C. I 167 and 81 
158 and 128 for 6 for 6 

\ustialians 300 for 4 (dec ) lieat Giijcrat 121 and Moin-iid-Dowla XI 413 for 5 (dec ) beat Alls- 
‘13, i)y an innings and 80 runs tralians 144 and 154 by an innings and 115 

Australians 149 and 101 for 3 lieat Rajputana inns 
and Central India 131 and 118, by 7 wickets Australians 47 and 262 for 9 beat Madras Presi- 
Austrahans 294 beat Sind 79 and 125, by an deucy 142 and 165 by one wicket and 2 runs. 

iiujiiig« and 90 runs u •« t 

Australians 349 for 4 (dec) drew with Mahar* (Fourth Test. ) 

ashtra 205 and 42 for 1. All-India 189 and 113 beat Australia 162 and 107 

Australians 468 for 8 (dec ) drew with Bombay by 33 runs at Madras. 

241 and 171 for 7 Australians 392 drew with Mysore 218 and for 3 

(First “ Test.”) CENTURIES 

Australians 268 and 59 for 1 beat All-India 163 For Australians. 

United ].rov.n<.037 

Australians 223 and 272 drew with t^entral ^ ^ Macartney 106 v. Jamnagar. 

hulm 380 and 55 for 1. J S Ryder 139 not out v. Gujerat 

'ustrahans 351 beat C P and Berar 121 and j, s, Ryder 101 not out v. Maharashtra 
1 23 by an innings and 107 runs Wendpll Bill 107 v P.nniliav 

AustrallanB 308 and 13 tor 1 beat Bengal and f 

Assam 136 and 184 by nine wickets. Brjant lo5 v. Bombaj. 

J. S. Ryder 104 v All-India. 


(Second ” Test.”) 


R T>. Morrisby 119 v. C. P. and Berar. 


* *”* J. S. Kyder 115 against 8. Punjab. 

''nstialians 340 beats. Punjab 163and 115 byau We^ell Bill 118 (retirrf) a^lnst Patiala XX. 

iunmgs and 62 runs. R- Morrisby 145 against Patiala J(J[. 
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Against Australians. 

M M. Naidu (Maharashtra) 124 

L. P. Jai (Bombay) 115 

J. N Bhaya (Central India) 106. 

Wazir Ali (Patiala XI) 132 
Aiuarnath (Moin-ud-Dowla XI) 144. 

HIGHEST TOTAL 
By Australians. 

468 for 8 (dec ) v. Bombay 

Against Australians. 

413 for 5 by Moin-ud-Dowla XI 
LOWEST TOT^L 
By Australians. 

47 against Madras Presidency. 

Against Australians. 

48 by AlMiidla at Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Quadrangular Tournament — 

November 24, 25, 26 — Mohammedans 334 
(Nazir Ali 197 ; H J. Vajifdar four for 64 ) 
Parsis 101, (Bazqa Jilani four for 30) and 232 1 
H. J. Va]ifdar 62, S M. Colah 43, M. Nissar 
our for 69). Mohammedans won by an innings 
and one lun. 

November 27, 28 — Hindus 299, (L P. Jai 94, 
11 J 0. Meyer four for 64) Europeans 121, 
(F B. T. Warne 49 ; A mar Singh six for 42, 
S li. Godambe four for 33) and 146, (it. J. O 
Meyer 51 , Godambe live for 31, Aiiiai Singh 
four for 50). Hindus won by an innings and 
32 luns. 

December 1, 4 — Mohammedans 209, (M. 
Hussein 86 , Amar Singh live for 78), and 198 
(Wazir Ali 44 , S li Godambe four tor 56, 
Amar Singh four ior 70). Hindus 180, (C. K 
Nayudu 97, M Nissar six for 69) and 127, 
(Nayudu 53, Nissar tour tor 56, Mustaq All 
three for 15). Mohammedans won by 100 runs. 


Crickst Championship of India ("Ranji** 
Trophy)— 

Semi Final — (Played at Madras on February 
14, 15 and 16.) 

Madras beat Bengal and Assam by 91 runs. 
Madras, 195 and 158. 

Bengal and Assam, 144 and 118. 

Semi Final— (Played at New Delhi on March 
22, 23 and 24 ) 

Bombay lieat Northern India by 12 runs. 
Bombay, 170 and 223 
Northern India, 140 and 241. 

Final — (Played at New Delhi on March 27 
to April 1 ) 

Bombay beat Madras by 190 runs. 

Bombay, 384 and 199. 

Madras, 268 and 125. 

Karachi, 

[ Sind Piuitangular Tournament — 

I Muslims vit. The Best — Muslims won by 92 
runs. 

Muslims, 155 and 141. 

The Bt‘.st, 108 and 96 

Hindus ds. Europeans — Hindus won by 136 
runs. 

Hindus, 120 and 210. 

Europeans, 78 and 116. 

Muslims vti Parsis ■ — Parsis won by 6 wickets 
L^rsis, 109 and 150 for 4. 

Muslims, 123 and 132. 

Final — Hindus V8» Parsis. Hindus won b> 
113 runs 

Hindus, 171 and 282 for 9. 

Parsis, 117 and 223. 

Nagiiur. 

C P and Berar Quadrangular. — 

Final . — 

Hindus, 126 and 101 for 3. 

Muslims, 90 and 133. 

Hindus won by 6 wickets and 4 runs. 


TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 

International Matc'lics. — 

Singles — R Menzel (Czechoslovakia) beat 
Cliaus Mohamed (India), 6-3. 3-6, 6-1, and 
C. von Metaxa (Austria) beat WHS 
Michelmore (India), 8-6, 7-5. 

Doubles. — R Menzel (Czechoslovakia) and 
Count Baworowski (Austria) beat D A 
Lodges and W. H. S Michelmore (India), 
3-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

L Hecht (Czechoslovakia) and G von Metaxa 
(Austria) beat L Brooke Edwards and C. 8, 
&atty (India), 6-3, 6-1. 

Exhibition Singles — Weiss (Austria) beat 
Murad Khan (India), 3-2, 14-12. 

All-India Lawn Tennis Championships. — 

Men’s Singles. — R. Menzel beat G. von Metaxa, 
6-4, 6-2, 8-6. 


Men’s Doubles. — R Menzel and L. Hecht beat 
G. von Metaxa and Count Baworowski, 
6 - 1 , 6 - 2 , 6 - 1 . 

Mixed Doubles — Hodges and Miss Gibson 
beat R K. De and Miss Woodcock, 6-3, 6-4 
Women’s Singles — Miss lx*ila Row beat Mis^ 
R Gibson, 6-1, 6-0. 

Women’s Doubles - -Miss Gibson and Miss 
Harvey Johnston beat Mrs Dodd and Mrs 
Wylde, 6-3, 7-9, 6-4 

Bangalore. 

Bowring Institute Championships — 

Men’s Singles — Final • — Blake beat Bobb, 

6 - 0 , 6 - 1 , 6 - 2 . 

Women’s Singles — Final: — ^Miss Woodbndgc 
beat Mrs Darby, 6-0, 6-3. 

Bombay. 

Y. M. C A. Open Lawn Tennis Tourney. — 

Men’s Singles — A. G. Gupte beat R. 
Vakharia, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 
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Women’s Singles * — Miss L. Row beat Miss R. 
Portlock, 6-1, 6-1. 

W'omen’s Doubles — Miss L. Row and Mrs. K 
Row beat Mrs. and Miss Portlock, 6-4, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles —A. M 1). Pitt and A. G. 
Gupte beat A. C. Suntook and F. F. Vakharia 

6- 4, 6-3. 

:\Lixed Doubles : — Mr and Mrs. J. B. Tew beat 
Mrs. Portlock and A. M. D. Pitt 6-4, 6-2. 

Princess Victoria Mary Gymkhana Open Tennis 
'rournament — 

Women’s Singles — Mrs. J E. Tew beat Miss 
W. Hill, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles — Mrs. J E Tew and Mrs 
W A Bell beat Mrs. M C. Captain and 
Miss F Talyarkhan 6-4, 6-1 

I’arsi Gymkhana Open I^awn Tennis Tourna- 
jiient- — 

Men’s Singles — B. T Blake beat K. V. Bobb> 

7- 5, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles — J. Oharanjiva and B T 
Blake beat E. V Bobb and A. C Pereira, 
6-3, 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles — Miss P G Dinshaw and 
B 'P. Blake vs. Miss L Row and E V, Bobb, 
7.5, 4-6, 10-10 (unilnished) 

Women’s Singles . — Miss L. Row beat Miss 
W Hill, 6-2, 6-0. 

Itoinbay Presidency Hard Court Tennis Tourna- 
ment — 

Men’s Singles : — S. A. Azim beat E Padamji, 
6 - 1 , 6 - 1 . 

Men’s Doubles — J Charanjiva and Rambhir 
Singh lieat E. Padamji and V. M. Vanarse, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-2 

Mixed Doubles —Mrs. J E. Tew and J E 
Tew beat Miss L Portlock and J Cliaranjiva, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles — Miss L Row beat Miss 
M Dubash, 6-3, 6-2 

Women’s Doubles -Mis J E Tew and Miss 
W Hill beat Miss L Row and Mrs K Row, 
6-4, 6-3. 

Mesteni India Ijawii Tennis Cliampion'ships— 
Men's Singles * — R. Menzel beat L. Hecht, 
6-1, 6-1 

Men’s Doubles . — K Menzel and L Hecht 
Ijeat P. Henderson- Brooks and B T Blake, 
6-2, 6-3 

Mixed Doubles — Mis J Boland and E V 
Bobb iieat Mrs J E Tew and J. E Tew, 
6 - 2 , 8-6 

Women’s Singles — Mrs J Boland beat Miss 
Harvey Johnstone, 6-3, 6-3 
Women’s Doubles — Mrs J Boland and Miss 
Harvey Johnstone bt>at Mrs J E 'J’ew and 
Miss W Hill, 6-3, 14-12. 

Tin* All-Bandra Oikjii Lawn Tennis Champion- 
hips — 

Women’s Singles • — Miss T^ela Row beat Miss 
L Woodbridge, 6-1, 7-5. 

Women’s Doubles . — Miss Leela Row and Mrs 
K Row beat Miss L. Woodbridge and Miss 
F Talyarklian, 6-3, 6-4 
Men’s Doubles — E V Bobb and A C Pereira 
beat J. Charaniiva and R A. Wagle, 6-3, 
6-4. 


Men’s Single. — E. V Bobb beat J. Charaniiva, 

7- 5, 6-2 

Mixed Doubles — Miss L. Woodbridge and 
A. C Pereira beat Miss F. Talyarkhan and 
E V Bobb, 6-4, 6-4. 

Suburban Open Tennis Tournament — 

Men’s Singles — Pinal . — E. V. Bobb beat 
Chunilal, 6-1, 6-2 

Men’s Doubles — Final . — S K Koul and 
Chunilal beat Bobb and A. C. Pereira, 

Mixed Doubles — Final — S K Koul and 
Miss P D’Lima beat A C Pereira and Miss 
Wadia, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles — (Final) — Mrs M C 

Captain beat Miss P. d’Lima, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3 

Calcutta. 

The Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships. — 

Men’s Singles-— D. A. Hodges beat W. H. S. 

Mlchelmore, 6-4, 8-10, 11-9, 6-3 
Women’s Singles — Miss O. Webb beat Mrs. J 
Boland, 6-2,6-3. 

Men’s Doubles — D A. Hodges and R G Mac- 
Innes beat L Brooke Edwards and W. H. S. 
Miehelmore, 6-4, 0-7, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles — D. Hodges and Miss Harvey 
Johnstone lieat R. G. Maclnnes and Miss 
Webb, 6-4, 6-2 

Women’s Doubles — Mrs. J Boland and Mrs. 
Graliain beat Miss O. Webb and Miss Cooper, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

East India Lawn Tennis Championships — 
Men’s Singles — L Hecht beat R. Menzel, 3-6, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-1, 7-.'^ 

Men’s Doubles — R Menzel and L. Hecht 
beat G von Metaxa and Count Baworowski 

8- 6, 4-6, 6-4, 6-8, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles — Mrs J Boland beat Miss 
O. Webb. 6-1, 4-6, 6-3. 

Women’s DoubU'S — Miss O Webb and Mrs 
Graham beat Mrs. J. Boland and Mrs. 
McKenna Baker, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4 
Mixed Dtiubles — Mrs J Boland and N. 
Krishnaswami beat Miss O Webb and 
R J Maclnnes, 6-4, 7-5. 

Colombo. 

India vs. Ceylon 

India beat Ceylon by 3 matches to 1 
Men’s Doubles — Savoor and Sohaii Lai beat 
D S Cliareiiguivel and J Kantawal, 6-3, 
6-4, Cliaranjiva and Krishnaswamy beat 
Pinto and Sansoni, 6-4, 7-5, Savoor and 
Sohan Lai beat Rennie and F. R Saram, 
6-3, 7-5 

Mixed Doubles — Miss Sansoni and Pinto beat 
Miss Leela Itow and Krislmaswamy, 2-6, 
6-3, 7-5. 

Exhibition Match — Charanjiva and Krishna- 
swamy, beat Savoor and Sohaii Lai, 6-4, 6-3 

Madras. 

Southern India Ciiampionships — 

Men's Singles' — Menzel beat Metaxa 6-4, 6-4, 
6-2 

Men’s Doubles — Menzel and Metaxa beat 
Brooke -Edwards and Krishnaswamy, 6-2, 
6-4, 6-0 

Women’s Singles — Mrs C V N Sastri beat 
Mrs. Taylor, 6-4, 6-2 
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Hockey and Football, 


HOCKEY. 


Bombay. 

Aga Khan Cup — 


Bombay Customs A C. 

7 goals. 

Kirkee United 

1 goal 

Jepsen Cup- 


White Spiders . . 

. 1 goal. 

G.Iii*. By, Inst., (Igatpuri) 

.. NU 

Gwalior Cup— 


Kirkee United 

. . 4 goals. 

Bombay Customs “ A ” 

. 1 goal 

Exhibition 3fatches — 


First Match • — 


Goans United 

3 goals. 

Provincial XI 

Nil, 

Second Match — 


Provincial XI 

2 goals 

Bombay Combined . 

2 goals 

Calcutta. 


Beighton Cup — 


Bombay Customs . . 

2 goals 

Calcutta Customs . . 

. 1 goal 

Inter-Provincial Hockey Tournament— 

Final .— 


Bengal 

. 1 goal. 

Manavadar 

Nil. 

Lakshmibilas Cup, — 


Jhansi Heroes 

. . 6 goals 

Mohan Bagan 

2 goals. 


Madras. 

Madras United Club Tourney — 

Medical College . . . . . 4 goals 

Telegraph B. C. . .2 goals 

NewDellii. 

Inter- Railway’s Hockey Tournament — 

N. W. Railway . . . .3 goals. 

B. B <k C I Railway . Nil, 


Poona. 


Aga Khan Cup (Poona) — 

Kirkee United 3 goals 

Poona Contingent (A.F.I ) . NH 

Kirkee Sportsmen Tourney — 

Kirkee Ordnance “ A " . . 2 goals 

Kirkee United “ A " . . . . NU 


Indian Hockey Tour to New Zealand and 
Anetralia— 

Personnel of Contingent — 

Behram Doctor {Manager), P Gupta, 
{Aest Manager), Dhyan Chand {Captain), 
M. N. Masud, Rup Singh, F. Wells, P Da**, 
N Mukerji, E Nestor, L Davidson, 
T Blake, P Fernandes, B Ahmad, 

M Naim, H Slneh, S M. Hussein, 

Shahabuddin, M J. Gopalan 

Statistics 


Matches played . . . . . . . . 48 


Goals 


47 

Nil 

Nil 

580 

44 


W’on 
Drawn 
Lost 
For 

Against 

(One Match was abandoned.) 

Highest individual goal scorers : — 

Dhyan Chand 200 goals 

Rup Singh . . . . . 187 goals 

Wells . . 112 goals 

Result of Test Matches against New Zealand — 
First Test — 


India 

New Zealand 
Second Test — 
India 

New Zealand 
Third Test — 
India 

New Zealand 


4 goals 

2 goals 

3 goals 
2 goals 

7 goals. 
1 goal 


FOOTBALL. 


Bangalore. 

Ashe Cup Tournament — 

IstBn Wiltshire Regiment . 2 goals. 

Bangalore Moslems . . .1 goal. 

Bombay. 


Meakin Cup — 

Royal Warwickshire Regt 

.. 2 goals. 

Durham Light Infantry 

NU, 

Rovers Cup — 

King’s Regiment 

2 goals. 

Durham Light Infantry 

1 goal. 

Gossage Cup — 

Bombay Gymkhana 

.. 2 goals. 

Bombay City 

1 goal 

Harwood League — 

Division 1 — 

Durham Light Infantry . 

Winners. 

3rd Field Brigade, R A 
Kirkee 

Runners-up. 

Division 11. 

Durham Light Infantry 

Winners. 

Texaco Club 

Runners-up 


Nadkarni Cup — 

Bombay City ... 1 goal 

Lower Colaba Sokolis S C Nil 


Calcutta. 

International Match — 

Indians 3 goals 

Europeans . . 1 goal 

League Championship — 

Mohammedan Sporting . . . . Winners 

Calcutta F. C. . . . . Runners-up 

I F. A. Shield- 

East Yorkshire Begt 1 goal 

Loyal Regt. . . . . . Nil 

All-India Inter’- Varsity Tournament — 

Calcutta 4 goals 

Lucknow Nil 


Simla. 

Durand Cup — 

Border Regiment . . 1 goal. 

Royal Norfolk Regt. . . . . Nil. 



Rugby ^ Golf Und Polo, 
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RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Gymkhana Open Tourney — 

Prince of Wales' Volunteers (two tries) 6 points. 
8th Field Brigade (B A.) (one penalty goal) 
3 points. 

Calcutta. 

Bethell Cup — 

Calcutta Scottish. .(1 goal, 2 tries) 11 points. 
Calcutta Light Horse . . . . N%Z. 


International Match — 

England . . . . . . . NU. 

Scotland NU. 

Madras. 

All-India Eugby Tournament — 

Ceylon (one goal, 1 try) . . .8 points. 

Bombay ( 1 try) . . . . 3 points. 

Mhow. 

Mhow Brigade Area Tournament — 

Gloucestershire Regt.. .(1 goal, 1 try) 8 points. 
8th Field Brigade (R.A.) . . NH, 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 

Merchants’ Cup- 

Winners.— Messrs. General Motors (India) 
Ltd. Score 228. 

Calcutta. 

International Match — 

Scotland beat England by 13 matches to 9. 
Ladies’ Golf Championship of India — 

Mrs. A. A. Marr beat Mrs. S. K. Scott by 
5 and 4. 

Golf Championship of India — 

A. Glennie beat F. R. Bagley by 9 and 7. 

Natik. 

The President’s Cup — 

Abercrombie (Bombay) 76. Winner. 

Wiles (^mbay) 79. 

Fido (J^mbay) 80. 

Prall (Bombay) 80. 

Pogson (Bombay) 80. 

Walker (Nasik) 81 
White (Bombay) 83 
Deeth (Bombay) 83. 

Nasik Gymkhana Cup — 

Sausman (Nasik) 93 — ■24=69. 

JesBop (Bombay) 75 — 4 = 71. 

Hamilton (Bombay) 84—10 = 74. 

Scott (Nagpur) 80 — 5=75. 


The Jubilee Cup (Ladies) — 

Mrs. White (Bombay) — 19=4 down. 

Mrs. Lowndes (Bombay) — 16=5 down. 

I Mrs Sanson (Poona) —36=6 down. 

Mrs Bullock (Bombay) —13=9 down. 

Mrs Frazer (Manmad) — 30=9 down 
Western India Championship — 

A G Scott (Nagpur) beat Lt.-Col S. R. 
Prall (Bombay) 5 and 4. 

The Captain’s (^iip — 

D M Khatau (Bombay) beat J. G Colderwood 
(Bombay) 5 and 3. 

The Jubilee Cup — 

A J. W. Sanson leat 8. B. C White 1 up 
Indies’ Bangle — 

Mrs Lewis (Akola) beat Mrs. Lowndes (Bom- 
bay) 2 and 1. 

The Advani Cup — 

Sherston Baker . . . 224 Winner, 

Fido 226 

Ootacamund. 

Amateur Golf Championship of Southern India— 
Capt Wise beat Marsh 5 and 4. 

Women’s Amateur Golf Championship of 
Southern India — 

Mrs. M F. Bridge beat Mrs. L. B. Gasson 
5 and 4. 


POLO. 


Bangalore. 

Bangalore Open Handicap Tourney — 


Bobbin 2i goals. 

Rolanka . 2 „ 

Junior Handicap Tourney — 

Royal Deccan Horse . . 7 goals. 

2nd Hyderabad Lancers 5 „ 

Bombay. 

Western India Handicap Polo Tourney 
Final — 

Golconda 12 goals. 

Saugor Wednesday . . . . 8 „ 


Calcutta. 

Indian Polo Association Championship— 
Jaipur *10 

Kashmir 

Ezra Cup Tournament — 

Wanderers (received 4 goals) . . 12 goals. 

Kashmir “ A " 2 „ 

Lahore. 

Punjab Challenge Cup Tourney- 

Wild Geese ® 

6th D. C. O. Lancers . . • • ^ 
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Water Polo and Boxing, 


New Delhi. 

Duke of Connaught’s Polo Tourney — 


17/21st/Lancer8 7 goals. 

14/20th/£oyal Hussars . . . . 2 » 

Poona. 

Handicap Polo Tourney (Eichardson Cup) — 
Royal Deccan Horse “ A ” . . 5 goals. 

Sclnde Horse 


Subsidiary Tournament — 

17/2l8t Lancers 6 goals. 

Royal Deccan Horse ” B ” . . 4 „ 

Rawalpindi. 

Tradesmen’s Cup Polo Tourney- 

Skinners Horse . . . . .11 goals 

Sclnde Horse “ A ** .. . . „ 

(Plus 2i goals on handicap) 


WATER POLO. 

Bombay. 

Quadrangular Water Polo Tourney — 

Parsis . . . . . . 4 goals 

Europeans . . . . . 3 „ 


BOXING. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Senior and 
Junior Championships — 

Junior Novices 

(68t. 71b8. and under) . — Yusuf Janmahomed 
(^SBoon J^formatory) beat A A Paghdi- 
walla (Bharda School), on ixilnts. 

(78t. and under) — Cadet J Starr (Dufferin) 
beat Karim Kadar (Sassoon Reformatory), 
the referee stopping the fight in the second 
round 

(Sat and under) — Cadet I Ahmed 
(Dufferin) beat Cadet J. Ward (Dufferin), 
on points. 

(78t. 71bs. and under) * — Abdul Rashid 

(Sassoon Reformatory) beat Gafur Abdul 
(Sassoon Reformatory), on points. 

(Set 71bs and under) — K. A Garthwaite 
(Procter, Y.M C A.) beat Cadet E. Hnto 
(Dufferin), on ’Joints 

(9st. and under) : — R. Haddrell (Nagpada 
N. H.) beat Cadet L. C. Morris (Dufferin), 
on points. 

Senior Novices. 

Bantamweight — D A Shroff (Zoroastrian 
League), beat J. S. Matcher, (G I. P.), on 
points. 

Flyweight : — H. Mahomed (Nagpada N. H.) 
beat P. A. DaCosta (G 1 P ), the latter 
giving up in the first round. 
Featherweight . — C. B. Contractor 
(Zoroastrian l^eague) beat V. Babbmgton 
(Nagpada N. H.), on points. 

Lightweight — Pte. G. Fearon (Durhams) 
k.o. S. Lester (Durhams), in the first 

round. 

Middleweight : — Pte. C. Dear (Durhams) 
w.o. W. J. Carr (G 1 P.), the latter 
scratching on medical grounds. 

Light Heavyweight I. Scott (Nagpada 
N.H.) beat P, B. Connelly (Procter, Y.M. 
C.A.), on points. 

Heavsnveight : — Pte. T. Bell (Durhams), w.o. 
Pte. H. Hall (Durhams), the latter scratch- 
ing on medical grounds. 


Senior Intermediate 

Welterweight . — Pte F. Monaghan 
(Durhams) k.o. Pte J. Barker (Durhams), 
in the last round. 

Flyweight — N F. Dhanidaduna (Zoroas- 
trian League) beat D. D. Panday 
(Zoroastrian League), on points 

Featherweight — Signaller Cowan (Durhams) 
lost to Pte. Hopkinson (Durhams), on 
points 

Bantamweight ; — I. Sequeira (Nagpada N. H ) 
beat F. P. Linnett (Nagpada N. H.), on 
points 

Welterweight • — Pte, P. Turnbull (Durhams) 
lost to J. Sayers (Durhams), on points 
Lightweight; — L/Cpl A. Pearson (Warwicks) 
beat G. Hopkinson (Petit Institute), on 
points. 

Senior Open. 

Flyweight ' — H. A. Johnson (Y.M.C.A.), k o 
Bugler Palmer (Somersets), in the first 
round. 

Featherweight — L/Cpl H. Matthews 

(Somersets) k.o L/Cpl. A. Atkinson 
(Warwicks), in the second round. 

Welterweight — Pte W Sillis (Somersets) 
beat Pte. E. Hanley (Durhams), on points 
after a very good fight. 

Bantamweight * — E. Joseph (Nagpada N. H ) 
beat K. B Musa (Zoroastrian League), on 
points 

Lightweight: — J. C. Pithawalla (Zoroastrian 
League) beat D. C. Lomas (G. I. P.), on 
points. 

The Army and R.A.F. Boxing Championships.— 
Other Ranks Flyweight (Final) : — Buglr 
Palmer (Somersets) knocked out :He. Smith 
(Norfolks) in the second round. 

Other Ranks Bantamweights (Final) : — Cpl 
Lewis (holder) (K.S.L.I.) b^t Signalman 
Warburton (Signals) on points. 

Other Ranks Featherweights (Final) Pte. 
Baulch (Northamptons) beat Pte. Stone 
(Norfolks) on points. 



Boxing and Athletics. 


Officers* Welteiwieghts (Final) : — 2/Lieut. 
Marsh (Hoyal Scots) beat 2/Lieut. Young 
(Loyals) on points. 

Officers* Middleweight (Final) — P./O. Newman 
(Boyal Air Force) beat Lieut. Jenkins 
(North Staffords) on points. 

Other Banks Welterwieights (Final) • — Pte. 
Warderop (Black Watch) beat l>i- 

gesso (Norfolks) on points. 

Other Banks Middleweights (Final) : — Bands- 
man Bloxham (Norfolks) w.o. L/CpI. 
Oarnham (Devons), the latter being prevent- 
ed from boxing by the Medical Officer be- 
cause injuries received in the semi-finals. 

Other Banks Lightheavyweight (Final) — Pte 
Ansell (Beds and Herts) knocked out Pte 
Morris (Somersets) in the first few seconds, 
a short right to the point. 

Other Banks Lightweights Final — Pte- 
Gannon (Loyals) w.o. Cpl Blackwell 
(14/20 Hussars) scratched on instructions 
from the Medical Officer. 

Other Banks Heavyweights (Final) — L/Bdr- 
McKenzie (N. Battery, B H A ) knocked 
out Pte. Bell (Durhams) in the first round 

Other Banks A F I. Featherweight (Final) — 
Pte. Lomas (G.I.P. Bailway Begt.) beat 
Pte. C. Webbei (G.I.P. Bailway Begt), on 
points. 

Other Banks A.F.I. Flyweights (Final) • — Pte* 
Josephs (Bombay Contingent) b^t l*te. 
B*Costa (G.I.P Bly. !^gt.) on points. 

Other Banks A.F 1. Heavyweight (Final) — 
Pte. Hayeem (Bombay Contingent) 
knocked out L /Cpl Boque (G I.P. Bly 
Begt.) in the second round. 

iiombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Champion- 
ships — 

Results * — 

Flyweight —H. A. Johnson (Y.M.C A ) beat 
L. P. Clarkson (Dufferm O.B.C A ) on iioints. 

Bantamweight . — S. Simons (Y M C.A.) beat 
Bglr. Palmer (Somersets) on points. 

Featherweight. — Cpl Willims (Somersets) 
beat Bdsm. Thorogood (Somersets) on 
points. 

Lightweight — J. C. PlthawaUa (Z P.C.L.) 
beat L /Cpl. Owen (Somersets) on points. 


Welterweight — Pte. Cocking (Gloucesters) 
beat L./Cpl. Monaghan (Durhams), in the 
fourth round, the referee stopping the fight. 
Middleweight*— D Chatterton (G.I.P. Bly.) 

beat Saul Hayeem (Edsu) on points. 

Light Heavyweight — Pte J. Morris 
(Somersets) beat E. Stringer (Karachi 
Police) in the first round. 

Heavyweight — Pte. Bell (Durhams) knocked 
out P. Boeque in the first round. 

Special Contest — Ellis Joseph (N.N.H.) beat 
L./Cpl. Goundry (Durhams) on points. 
L.*Bdr. Harris (H. Field Battery R.A.) beat 
Pte. Hazell (Somersets) on points. 

Calcutta. 

All India Army and B. A F. Team Boxing Cham- 
pionship ■ — 

Final * — 

Winners — 1st Bn the Boyal Norfolk Regiment, 
18 JKliutB 

Bunners-up — Ist Bn. East Surrey Regiment, 
15 points 

Bantamweight. — Ptt*. A Smith (Boyal Nor- 
folks) beat Pte. E. Jackson, the referee stop- 
jiing the fight in the second round. 

Featherweight — L/Cpl. A. Shrimpton (Boyal 
Norfolks) beat Pte. G. Smith on points. 

Lightweight ( First String) —Pte S Girdler 
(East Surreys) beat Ph'. J. Nichols on points ; 
Second String • — Pte H. Bates (Bast Surreys) 
beat Pte. J Stone on points , Third String — 
C. 8 M. G. Wrn^ht (Boyal Norfolks) l)eat 
L/(^pl. A Aldridge on points 

Welterweight (First String) . — Pte. J Digesso 
(Boyai Norfolks) lieat Pte. E. Pocock on 
jHiints , Second String Pt(* W. Francis 
(Boyal Norfolks) beat L/Cpl L. Bodycombe 
on points ; Third String . — Pte. K Drewitt 
(Boyal Norfolks) bc'at Pte. J. O’Sullivan on 
lioints. 

Middleweight (First String) .—L/Cpl E DIboll 
(East Surreys) l)eat Bdsmn. T Bloxham on 
jKiints , Second String — Pte. T. Ellis (Boyal 
Norfolks) beat Pte E Battern on points. 

Heavyweight *— Pte A Durling (Biist Surrey) 
knojiked out L/Cpl W. Mudford In the first 
round. 

Special Contest. 

Pte T McDermott (King’s Begt ) beat Pte. B. 
Naug (B N. B. Begt.) on points 


ATHLETICS. 


Bombay. 

lioinbay Silver Jubilee Olympic Games — 
Women’s Events. 

Metres Final: — 1 Miss N. Maseyk (St 
George’s Hospital), 2 Miss I Maseyk 
(St George’s Hospital) Time — 7 tecs. 

^‘utting the Shot. Best Hand —1 Miss M 
Webster (St. George’s Hospital) ; 2 Miss M 
(‘raggs (St. George’s Hospital). Distance 
^2 feet, 6} inches. 


Putting the Shot. Both Hands.— 1 Miss N. 
Maseyk (St George’s Hospital) , 2 Miss M 
Webster (St George’s Hospital). Distance 
43 feet, 7^ inches. 

S3 Metres Hurdles* — 1 Miss O. Lincoln 
(Jubbulpore) , 2 Miss I Maseyk (St. George's 
Hospital) Time — 16 secs 
100 Metres Bun. — 1 Miss N Menashy (Sir 
Jacob Sassoon H S.) , 2 Miss S. Kelly (Sir 
Jacob Sassoon H S ) Time — 13 1-5 secs 
Throwing the Javelin — 1 Miss M. Craggs (St. 
George’s Hospital) , 2 Miss K Sirwai 

(Daver’s Dancing School). Distance 64 feet, 
3 inches. 
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Bioad Jump: — 1 Miss N Maseyk (St. George’s 
Hospital) ; 2 Miss F. Menashy (Jacob Sassoon 
H.S.y Distance 12 feet, 9| inches. 

1,500 Metres Cycle Hace :— 1 Miss P. Vajifdar, 
(Malcolm Cycling Club) ; 2 Miss M. Webster, 
(St. George’s Hospital). Time — 3 mins 

18 4-5 secs. 

High Jump: — 1 Miss 0 Lincoln (Jubbulpore) . 
2 Miss N. Maseyk (St. George’s Hospital) 
Height 4 feet. 

400 Metres Shuttle Relay . — 1 Sir Jacob 
Sassoon High School. Time — 56 and 56 
3-5 secs 

Men's Events 

800 Metres Final .—1 W. D C. Tx'wls (B. B & 
C. I. Railway) ; 2 L/Nk Chavan Singh 

(3 /1st Punjab Regiment.) Time — 2 mins 
7sec8 

Penthalon — 1 A H. Priestley (Bombay 
Police), 10 points ; 2 P. MacDonald (B. B 
A C. 1 Railway), 13 points. 

200 Metres Low Hurdles: — 1 G. H. Jones 
(G I P Railway); 2 J. Jameson (Bombay 
University). Time— 28 secs. 

High Jump — 1 A. H Priestley, (Bombay 
Police. 2 S J Oliveira (Unattached) 
Height — 5 feet, 8 inches A new Bombay 
record 

100 Metres Run: — 1 B H Edmonds (B B. A 
C I Railway) , 2 V G. Allen (Unattached) 
Time — 11 secs 

Throwing the Discus — 1 A H Priestley 
(Bombay Police), 2 8 A Megharian. 
Distance 107, feet 9 inches 

110 Metres High Hurdles — 1 J Jameson 
(Bombay University) ; 2 P Vaughan (B B 
& C I Railway) Time — 16 2-5 secs. 

Pole Vault — 1 J Jameson (Bombay Univer- 
sity) ; 2 P Vaughan (B B & C I Railway) 
Height 10 fe« t, 3 inches A new Bombay 
Record 

200 Metres Run ' — 1 B H Edmonds (B B & 
C 1 Railway); 2 D Lean (B, B. A C I 
Railway) Time — 24 secs. 

Putting the Shot .. — 1 A H, Priestley (Bombay 
Polict'), 2 H 8 Lynn. Distance — 36 feet, 
0 3-4 inches. A new Bombay record 

Throwing the Javelin — 1 A. H Priestley 
(Bombay Police) , 2 P McDonnell (B B & 
C 1 Railway) Distance 151 feet, 4 inches 

Running Broad Jump — 1 M Dique (Un- 
attached) , 2 J Jameson (Bombay 

University). Distance 20 feet, 10 1-2 inches 
A new Bombay record 

15.000 Metres Run • — 1 L/Nk. Chavan Singh 
(3/l8t Punjab Regiment), 2 T V. R. Rao 
(Unattached) 

Hop, Step and Jump — 1 M. Dique (Un- 
attached); 2 G. L Walsh Distance 42 
feet, 0 1-2 inch. A new Bombay record. 

3.000 Metres Walk: — 1 R. G Nair (Bombay 
Amateur Athletic Club) ; 2 D R Master 
(Bombay Amateur Athletic Club). Time — 
16 mins. 10 secs. 


400 Metres Shuttle Relay. — 1 Unattachul 

Team ; 2 B B. A C. I. Railway. Time— 

48 2-5 secs. 

3,000 Metres Cycle Race:— 1 B. Malcolm 

(Malcolm Cycling Club); 2 J. B Guard 

(B B AC. I Railway). Time — 5 mln‘- 

33 secs. 

1,600 Metres Medley Relay. — 1 B. B. A C I 

Railway. Time — 4 mins. 12 2-5 secs. 

Bombay Presidency Olympic Games.— 

200 Metres Low Hurdles :— 1. G Jones (GIF 
Railway) ; 2. L Romer (G.I.P. Railway ) 
Time — 28 4-5 secs. 

Running High Jump- — 1. J. Jameson (Bom- 
bay University) ,2 R. D. Moolchand 
(Grant Medical College). Height: 5 ft 7 
inches. 

100 Metres Run —1 P Sweeny (Customs) 
2 , F. C. Woodcock (Bombay Telephones) 
Time — 11 2-5 secs. 

110 Metres High Hurdles . — 1. J. Jameson 
(Bombay University) ; 2 A. G, Game 
Time — 16 3-5 secs. 

Throwing the Discus* — 1. Lt. Gibbs-Rennett 
(Durhams) ; 2. H S. Lynn (Customs) 
Distance 103 feet, 8i inches. 

Pole Vault • — 1. J. Jameson (Bombay Univer- 
sity) ; 2 W. P. Shanta (Veterinary College) 
Height 9 ft. Hi inches. 

200 Metres Run . — 1 P. Sweeney (Customs) , 
2. 1 Jooma. Time — 23 1-5 secs. This is a 
new Bombay record. 

Putting the Shot — 1. Lieut Gibbs-Kennett 
(Durhams), 2 T. Scott (City Police)- 
Distance 37 feet 8i inches. This is a ne\% 
Bombay record 

400 Metres Run — 1 I Jooma ; 2. B J 
Gardener. Time — 55 2-5 secs. 

Throwing the Javelin — 1. N. Priestley ((Mt\ 
Police) ; 2. T Scott (City Police). Distanct 
140 ft. 4 ins. 

Broad Jump* — 1. J Jameson (Bomba \ 
University) ; 2. W. P Shanta (Veterlnar\ 
College) Distance 21 feet 5 ins. This is 
a new Bombay record. 

1,500 Metres Run:— 1. C. S A. Swami 
(RI.A.8.C.); 2 T. V. R. Rao (Mysort 
Gymkhana) Time — 4 mins. 28 2-5 sets 
This is a new Bombay record. 

Hop, Step and Jump .-1. J. Jameson (Bomba n 
U niversity); 2. A. B. Game. Dlstaiiie 
41 ft. 1 inch. 

1,500 Metres Steeplechase. — 1. C S. A. Swaini 
(R l.A.S C ) ; 2. S. D’Souza (St. Sebastian 
High School) Time— 4 mins 41 4-5 secs 

400 Metres Shuttle Relay — 1. Nasik Trotter^ 
Time — 47 2-5 secs. A new Bombay recoitl 

3,000 Metres Cycle Race .*—1 R. K. Bastain 
(Sassanian Wheelers) ; 2. J. Guard (Malcoli** 
Cycling Club). 
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1.000 Metres Medley Belay: — 1. Basik Trotters. 
2. Bombay Telephone Coy. Time — 3 mins. 
53 4-5 secs. This is a new Bombay record. 

800 Metres : — 1. R. Davis (Unattached); 2 R. 
N. Uchil (Unattached). Time : 2 mins. 

0 secs. 

10.000 Metres:—!. 0. 8. A. Swaml ; 2. S. 
Ganpat ; 3. H. P. McGee. Time — 35 mins. 
35 2-5 secs. 

5.000 Metres Run * — 1. S. D’Sousa ; 2 C. S. A 
Swami ; 3. P. R. Ghatkai. Time— 16 mins 
50 4-5 secs. 

5,000 Metres Walk :— 1. R. G. Nair ; 2. 8. K 
Rutar ; 8. Y. A Gole. Time — 28 mins. 

4 4-5 secs. 

100 Kilometres Cycle Race — 1. W. Turner ; 
2. A. K. Bastani ; 3 .N. B. Irani. Time — 

3 hrs. 26 mins. 31 secs. 

Marathon :— 1. C S. A Swami ; 2. S. Gunpat : 
L. G. Ghatpande. Time — 3 hrs. 13 mins 
34 secs. 

Women’s Events. 

83 Metres Hurdles • — 1 Miss S. Kelly (Jacob 
Sassoon High School) , 2. Miss N. Maseyk 
(St George’s Hospital). Time — 16 1-5 secs. 

50 Metres Run — 1. Miss F. Mcnashy (Jacob 
Sassoon High School) , 2. Miss P. Thomas 
(Unattached). Time — 7 1-5 secs. 

Putting the Shot (8 lbs. 12 ozs.) — 1. MlssN 
Maseyk (St George’s Hospital), 2 Miss B C 
Shore. Distance 21 ft 6} ins. 

100 Metres Run • — 1. Miss B. C. Shore 
(Unattached) , 2 Miss F. Menashy, (Jacob 
Sassoon High School). Time — 13 4-5 secs. 

Throwing the Discus —1 Miss N. Maseyk (St- 
George’s Hospital) , 2. Miss M. Craggs (St 
George’s Hospital) Distance 60 ft. ^ ins 

Running High Jump* — 1. Miss B C. Shore 
(Unattached) ; 2. Miss M. Craggs. Height 
4 ft. 5i ins., a new Indian record. 

Throwing the Javelin — 1. Miss N. Maseyk (St 
George’s Hospital) , 2. Miss M Craggs (St. 
George’s Hospital) Distance 63 ft. 5^ ins 

1,500 Metres Cycle Race 1. Miss P Vajifdar; 
2. Miss B. Thakkar. Time — 4 mins. 32 secs. 

Running Broad Jump — 1. Miss B. C. Shore ; 
2 Miss N. Maseyk (St. George’s Hospital). 
Distance 13 ft. 8^ ins. 

Lahore. 

Punjab Olympic Championships. — 

Men’s FiNAts, 

400 Metres Hurdles — 1. Bashir Rahmad 
(Lahore); 2. Mackinnon (N.W.R.) Time — j 
52.2 secs. j 

Pole Vault: — 1. Abdul Shafl (Lahore).: 
2. Tahir Hussain (Lahore). Height 12 ft. 
fins. (New All India record.) 

100 Metres . — 1 . J. Hart ( Ambala ), 2. Whiteside I 
(N.W.R.) Time — 11 secs. 

Hop. Step and Jump — 1. Mehrchand Dhawan 
(Lahore); 2. Abdul Aziz (Lahore). Distance 
45 ft. lOi ins. 


400 Meters . — 1. Babu Singh (Ludhian) ; 
2 G.M.Arthoon( Ambala). Time — 51.5 secs. 

110 Metres Hurdles . — 1. Cox (Rawalpindi) ; 
2. L. Jennings (N.W.R.). Time— 15-9 
secs. (New provincial record.) 

5.000 Metres — 1. Rounak Singh (Patiala) ; 
2. Amar Singh (Patiala). Time— 15 mins. 
9-5 secs. (New All-India record. ) 

Javelin Throw * — 1. Ahmad Hussain (Lahore), 
2. Laldin( N.W.R.) Distance 164 ft 5 ins. 

200 Metres.— 1. Whiteside (N.W.R.) ; 2. J. 
Hart (Ambala) Time — 22-55 secs. (New 
provincial record ) 

Ten Miles Cycle Race — 1. Jankldas (Lahore) 
2. Yadonath (Lahore). Time — 24 mins. 
30 secs. 

800 Metres. — 1 Harnaran Jansingh (Lahore), 
2. A. R Malik (N.W.R.) Time — 2 mins 2 secs. 
(New provincial record). 

High Jump — 1 Cox (Rawalpindi) ; 2. P C. 
Bahl(Lahore). Height 5 ft. 6Hns. 

1,500 Metres * — 1. Naikram Karan (Sangroor) 
2. Prlthviraj (N.W.R ) Time— 4 min. 18 1-5 
secs. 

Shot Put — 1 Zahur Ahmed Khan (Shahpur); 
2. Nazar Mahomed ( Jhelum) Distance: 42 ft. 
5 ins. 

Long Jump — 1. Mehr. Ohand (Lahore) ; 
2. Tehi Singh (Amritsar) Distance 21 ft. 
Ti ins. 

Hammer Throw — 1 T. A.Combe (Rawalpindi); 
2 H. Kenny (Royal Signals, Sialkot) 
Distance 123 ft. 6 Ins. 

Discus Throw — 1 Chanan Singh (Ludhiana); 
2. D. Phillips (N.W.R.). Distance 113 ft. 
5 ins. 

10.000 Metres (about six miles) — 1. Amar 
Singh (Patiala) , 2. Rounaq Singh (Patiala). 
Time— 33 min 30 2-5 secs. 

800 Metres (Juniors) — 1 S. D. Bukhare 
(Lahore) ; 2 Abdul Majid ( Jhang). Time — 
2 mins. 29 secs. 

50 Metres (Juniors) — 1. Salahuddin 
(Moghalpura), 2. Iqbal Singh (Montgomery). 
Time — 6 secs 

Pole Vault (Juniors) . — 1. R.K. Singh (Lahore); 
2. Inder Singh (Ludiana). Height — 8 ft. 6i 
ins. 

400 Metres (Juniors) — 1. Iqbal Singh (Mont- 
gomery), 2. Salahuddin (Mughalpura). 
Time — 58-9 secs. 

Long Jump (Juniors). — 1. Dilbagh Rai 

(Ludhiana) ; 2 Ihsan-ul-Haq (Lahore). 
Distance 16 ft. 8^ ins. 

^Women’s Finals. 

50 Metres ; — 1. Miss D Forest (l^ahore) ; 2. 
Miss Jean (Lahore). Time — 64-10 secs. 

100 Metres — 1. Miss R Jean, 2. Miss 
D Forest. Time — 13- 7 secs. 

80 Metres Hurdles — 1. Miss D. Forest, 
2. Miss Patsy Hayes (Lahore). Time — 
15-7 secs. 
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Athletics and Wrestling, 


DIbcub Throw: — 1. Mrs. Lewis (Lahore). I 
2. Miss Eankin (Lahore). Distance 50 ft I 
Sins. j 

Javelin Throw — 1. Miss Duke (Lahore), 
2. Miss D. Murz (Lahore). Distance 60 ft 
4 ins. 

Hish Jump — 1. MiBB I. Myers (Lahore); 
Height 3 ft. Si ins. 

Shot Put — 1. Miss Rankin (Lahore); 2 Mrs. 
Lotus (N.W.R.) Distance 24 ft. 61 ins. 

AU-lndia Olynqtic Games. 

The following are the final results : — 

400 Metres Hurdles. — 1. B J Pereira (Madras). 
2 G Jones (Bombay), 3 Bashir Ahmad 
(Punjab). Time— 57.8 seconds. 

Pole Vault —1. S Shaft (Punjab); 2. Chaudhri 
(Bengal) 3 Miikerjee (Bengal) Height 
11 feet, 7-7/8 Inches 

100 Metres.— 1. J Hart (Punjab); 2 B 
Whiteside (Ibinjab), 3 Hamid (U. P ) 
Time— 10.0 seconds. 

1,500 Metres (Pcnthaloii) • — 1. A. H. Rajwa 
(Punjab); 2. A Priestly (Mysore), 3 N. 
Priestly (Bombay). Time— 5 mins 3 7 secs 
Long Jump. — 1. Brlstley ((! P ), 2. Nariiijaii- 
singh (Patiala) ; 3. Mehrchand (Punjab) Dis- 
tance 21 feet 0-i inches 

Hop, Step and Jump — 1 . Mehrchand (Punjab), 

2 AM. Kunjevceran (Madras), 3 Steele 
(Bengal) Distance 46 feet, H inches. 
Hammer Throw. — 1. T A Combe (Punjab)* 
2. H Kenny (Punjab), 3 Haig (UP) 
Distance 120 feet 11 inches 
200 Metres (Penthalon),- — 1. Alidul Hamid 

Bajwa (Punjab), 2. Ahmad Hussain (Pun- 
jab); 3. A. Priestly (Mysore) Time— 24 2 
seconds 

50 Metres (Women) — I Miss M Smith 
(Bengal); 2 Miss D Prichard (Bengal), 3. 
Miss D Forest (Punjab). Tune — 6 8 secmids. 

400 Metres — 1. F. Gantzer (Bengal), 2 C B 
Pitt (Bengal); 3. K M Chengappa (Mysore) 
Time— 50.2 seconds 

Discus Throw (Women) — 1 Mrs Lewis (Pun- 
jab), 2 Miss Priestly (Mysore), 3 Miss Rankin 
(Punjab) Distance ; 77 feet, 3^ inches. 


Javelin Throw (Penthalon) — 1. A. Priest] 
(Mpore) ; 2 A. H. Bajwa- (Puujai.) 
3. Priestly (Bombay). Distance : 152 fe^t 
31t inches. 

110 Metres Hurdles —1. Bristly (C. P.); 2 .1 
Jameson (Bombay); 3. G Jones ('Bomba\ ) 
Time — 15 6 seconds. 

5,000 Metres — 1. Kaunag Singh (Punjab) , li 
Amarsingh (Punjab); 3 Daniels (Arni\) 
Time — 15 minutes, 23 seconds. 

100 Metres (Women) ; — 1. Miss M. Smith 
(Bengal); 2 Miss D. Pritchard (Bengal), 
3 Miss D Forest (Punjab) Time — 12 » 
seconds. 

Javelin Throw. — 1 Ahmad Hussain (Punjal)) , 
2 Laldin (Punjab), 3 A. Priestly (Mysore) 
3. Distance 64 feet, 4f inches 

200 Metres —1 J Hart (Punjab); 2. E White- 
side (Punjab); 3 F Gantzer (Bengal) 
Time— 22 4 seconds. 

80 Metres Hurdles (Women) — 1. Miss 

Pritchard (Bengal) ; 2. Miss Forest 

(Punjab) ; 3 Miss Priestly (Mysore) 

Time — 15.5 seconds. 

High Jump (Women). — Dorothy Pritchard 
(Bengal) 1; B. C. Shore (Bombay) 2; F 
Michael (U P.) 3. 4ft. 4i inches. 

Steeplechase. — 1 C 8 A Swami (Bomba ^ ), 
2 Amarsingh (Punjab), 3 Eao (Bombaj) 
Time — 10 minutes 431 seconds 

800 Metres — IGA Haig (U P ); 2. Benhain 
(Bengal), 3 R S Petrie (Bengal) Time— 
1 minute, 59.8 seconds. 

Four Into Hundered Metres Relay Race - 
1 Punjab, 2 Bengal; 3 Bombay Time— 
43 seconds 

Penthalon — 1 A H Bajwa (Punjab) ; 2 L 
Priestly (Mysore) , 3 N. Priestly (Bombay) 

Basket Ball 

In the final of the All-India Basket Ball 
Championships, the Punjab beat Mysore by 37 
points to 18 

Volley Ball 

In the final of he All-India Volley Ball 
Championships, the Punjab scored a con- 
vincing victory over Bengal winning in three 
straight games, the score being 15/8, 15/2 15/4 


WRESTLING. 


The following are the final results of the 
Wrestling : — 

Bant a uweighL— 1. Chanansingh (Punjab) 
2. rhorat (Baroda ), 

Feat lerwcight.— 1. Mohd. Latif (Punjab); 
2. i^ra (Bengal), 

Ligh .weight — 1. Chai an (Punjab); 2. S. Bose 
(Bagnal)j 

We Uorw eight. —1. Asbrif (Sind); 2. Mehr Singh 
(Punjab). 


Middleweight. — 1 Karam Rasul (Punjab) 
2 Amarsingh (Punjab) 

Light- Heavyweight — 1 Rashid Anwar (UP), 
2 M C. Goha (Bomliay). 

Heavyweight — 1. Ghulam Nabi (Punjab), 
2 D Lokre (Baroda). 

Punjab 92 points , Bengal 23 points , Bombav 
19 points , Madras 13 points , Central Pro- 
vinces 10 points , Mysore 7 points , United 
Provinces 7 points , The Army 6 points , 
Patiala 3 jpoints. 
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PIGSTICKING. 


The Kadir Cup — 

Capt Tuck, E A., on “Manifest” — Winner 
Lieut OldlinR, R H. A , on “ Wiekie 
Runner-up. 

Hor Hunters Races — 

Heavyweight —Capt C B Harvev, lOth 
Hussars, on “ Puff ” 1 ; Lieut. J. A. Norman J 


R A , on “ Khazipiir ” 2 ; Capt. H. C. 
Carden, 17/2l8t Lancers, on “ Charles ” 3. 

Lightweight — Lieut. J H Brandford, R. A., 
on “ Shakes ” 1 ; Capt M G. Roddick, 
10th Hussars, on “ B^socks ” 2; Lieut. 
J A. Norman, R A., on “ Flying Fox ” 3 


SHOOTING. 


Meerut. 

The Army and RAF. Rifle (liarapionships of 
India — 

India Cur Revolver T hirty 
Final Stage.— R QMS WE Morgan, 1st 
K 8 L.1 , 81 f86 = ]fl7.; Capt C F. T Clifton, 
Royal Fiisiliers, 89 ^ 7J=^1«0; Capt E E E 
Cass, DSO., MC, KOFLI. (Small Arms 
School), 80 + 75 = 155; Corpl E Harris, Ist 
Royal Fusiliers, 86 + 67=153; RQMS 
Sfonestreet, 17/21 lancers, 81+68 = 149, 
Lieut P Foster, East Yorkshire Regt, , 81+67 
= 148, Lieut W P Dixon, Ix;ic(*ster8hire 
Itogt ,70 + 77 = 147 C Q M S Harwood, Ist 
Royal Fusiliers 74 + 72=146; Lieut N 
Boyer, R Warwickshire Regt , 78+68=146; 
Capt. H B Morkill, Green Howards, 76+69 -- 
145 

Army Rifle Association India Cup 
Sowar I.(al Singh, .Todhpur Sardar Risala, 
45-4 44 + 44 + 45 + 178, L Havr Karkarbir 
(Jurung, l/5th R Gurkha Rifles, 46 + 43-^ 37 
-I 46 = 172, Sergt Brayson, 2nd K. O Y 
L 1 , 43 + 43 + 42 f 40 = 168 , Havr Budha 
Khan, 1/lOth Balueh Regt , 40 -f 444 42 + 
39 = 165 , B H M Nandbahadur Thapa, 
l/5thR Gurkha Rifles, 42 + 47 + 36 + 39=164, 
L Cpl Stevenson, 2nd Durham L I , 39+45 
+ 35 + 45 = 164; J emadar Harkarbahadur 

Rana, l/5th R Gurkha Rifles, 42 -f 44 4 40 
+ 37=163 , L./Nk Noor Mohammed, Dholpur 
Narsingh Inf., 35+42+41+45=163 , Naik 
Gurung, l/5th R Gurkha Rifles, 40 + 43+38 
f 41 =162, L/Nk Perand Gurang, l/5th R 
Gurkha Rifles, 41 + 41 + 38 + 42 = 162 

Roupel Cup 

B H M Nanbahadur Thapa, l/5th Gurkha 
Rifles, 47 + 48 + 33=128; Lieut P. Foster, Ist 
East Yorkshire Regt , 42 + 43 + 40=125, R 
QMS J Cunningham, 1st D C L I 44 + 42 
+ 37=123, C. S M Lemon, 1st West York- 
shire Regt, 44 + 42 + .34 =120; Sergt C S. 
Cole, Simla Rifles, 42+44 + 34 = 120; R S M 
.7 Somerville, 1st Bed and Herts , 42 + 42 + 
36=119; Lieut. C. G. McLaren, 2nd Duke of 
Wellington’s Regt., 47 + 37 + 33=1 17; Jemadar 
Blr Singh, 2nd Jammu K Rifles, 46-J-39+ 
32=117; R Q M S J Gibbs, 2nd R War- 
wickshire Regt., 39+40 + 38 = 117; F./Sgt 
Sealy, IQth Hussars, 36+42+39=117. | 


The Lucock Cup. 

C S. M A S. Farmer, First K. S L. I., 33 + 47 + 
39=119; Lieut J G. Steward, R. Norfolk 
Regt , 31+45 + 33=109 ; Hav Wilayat Khan, 
1 /15th Punjab Regiment, 36 + 38 + 34 = 108 ; 
1^ F Jones, First K 8 L I ,39 + 31+38 = 
108 , Captain E E E Cass. D.S O , M C , Small 
Arms School, 40 + 34+32 = 106, Lieut N. 
Boyer, R Warwickshire Regt, 35 + 27 + 44 = 
106 ; Capt H B Morkill. Green Howards, 
31 f 45 +29 = 105 , R S M C Jelley, First 
East Yorkshire Regt, 35 + 29+40=104 ; 
Naik Gopal Garung, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, 37 + 
33 + 33=103, L-Havr Harkabir Gurung, 
l/5th T G. R. Gurkha Rifles, 36+27 f 37 = 
100 

The King’s Medal 

B H M Nand Bahadur Thapa, l/5th Gurkha 
Rifles, 39+4 5 + 41+47 = 172; L.-Havr 
Harkarbir Gurung, l/5th R Gurkha Rifles, 
43+45 + 40 + 43=171; L.-Naik Ganesh Baha- 
dur Gurung, 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, 42 + 46 
+ 44 + .38 = 169; Pte. F Jones, KSLI, 44 + 
40 + 42 + 40 = 166; Lieut N Boyer, R 

Warwickshire l^gt , 42 + 40 + 40 + 41=163; 
L-Naik Abdulla Khan, 1/1 0th Balueh Regi- 
ment, 38 + 44 -f 35 + 44 = 161; Havr Budha 
Khan, 1/lOth Balueh Regiment, 41+45 + 39 + 
36=161, Captain E E E Cass, D.8.0 , MC, 
Small Arms School, 434 46 + 33+38 = 160, 
R S M. C Jelley, East Yorkshire Regt , 
.37+37 + 40 + 45=159; 10 L.-Naik Noor 

Mohammad, Dholpur Narsingh Inft , 34 + 
40+41+44 = 159: 

The Birdwood Vase 

1 /5th Royal Gurkhas Rifles, L /Havr Harkarbir 
Gurung, 364, B H M Nandabahadur Thapa, 
375, Havr Gagraj Ghale, 367; Naik Jltar 
Ghale, 328=1,434 Birdwood Vase and 
Replica. 

The Chetwode Cup 

Ist East Yorkshire Regiment. R S M C Jalley, 
359; Lieut F Foster, 354; Corpl T Raywarth, 
317, L /Sergt S Pullen 291=1,321. Chetwode 
Cup and Replica 

The Silver Medal 

2nd King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, Lieut 
N. S Pope, 350, Sergt. G. Brayson, 329; 
Captain R C. Wilkinson, 327, Lieut. F. G. 
Newall, 297=1,303 Large Silver Medal. 
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Shooting, 


British Aeky Championships. 

Lieut. J. G. Steward, B. Norfolk BeKiment, 
108 +162 + 109 « 379; C. S. M. A 8. Farmer, 
IstK. S. L I , 103 + 138+119-360; B 8 M 
C Jelly, let East Yorkshire BeRt , 109 + 
146+104 = 359. 

INDIAN Army Championships. 

L./Havr. Harkarbir Guning, l/5th R Gurkha 
Bifles, 112+172+100=384; B H. M Nand- 
bahadur Thapa, l/5th B Gurkha Rifles, 128 
+ 164 4-83=375; Major E. B 8 Dods, 

M.C., 2/4th Bombay Genadiers, 356. 

Indian States Forces Championships 

Sowar Lai Singh, Jodhpur Sardar Bisala, 97 + 
178+66 = 341; L /Nalk Deepsingh, Jodhpur 
Sardar Infantry, 89 4 154+90 = 333, Dafr 
Madho Singh, Jodhpur Sardar Bisala, 100 + 
151+82 = 333 

Priestley Memorial Medal * — L /Havr Harkarbir 
Gurung, l/5th R. Gurkha Bifles, 112+1724- 
100=384. 

N. B A. Silver Medal — Lieut J. G Steward, B 
Norfolk Regiment, 108 + 162 + 109 = 379. 

John Pinches Silver Works Championship 
Medal — L /Havr. Karkarbir Gurung, l/5th B 
Gurkha Bifles, 112 + 172 + 100 = 384. 

Medals awarded to mounted branches of the 
Services*— Tpr Harris, 17/2l8t lAnceis, 11 4- 
153+86 = 350; Sowar Deepsingh, Jodhpur 
Sardar Bisala, 97+178+66 = 341 ; Lieut. F 

O. Wason, 10th B Hussars, 103 + 147+88 = 
338 

Class Championships. 

Class 1 , British Offleers number of flrers 44*— 
Lieut. J G Steward, B Norfolk Begt , 108+ j 
162 + 109 = 879; Ma]or E B S Hoods, M C, 
2/4th Bombay Genadiers, 11 +150+91=356,1 
Chaplain E E C^ss, D S O, M C, Small I 
Arms S(5hool, 100 4- 1 49 + 106 = 355 

Class 2, British Army iniinlxT of flrers 38: — 
C S.M. A. S Farmer, 1st K S L I , 103+138 
+119 = 360; B S M C Jeeley, Ist East' 
Yorkshire Begt., 109+146 + 104=359, R Sj 
M J. Someivell, Ist Bed and Herts 
Begt., 119 + 1 51 +88 --- 358 

Class 3, British Armv number of flrers 42 — 
Pte F. Jones, Ist K S L 1., 107 f 142+108 = 
357; Tpr. Harris, 17/21 St Lancers, 111+153+ 
86 = 350 Corpl W Dudley, Ist 1) C L.1 , 104 
+ 158+84 = 346. 

Class 4, Auxiliary Force (India) numl)er of flrers 
15:— Sergt CS CJole, Simla Bifles, 120 4-151 4- 
54+325. L./Sergt. C E Cardell, 2nd G.I.P 
Railway Begt., 1024-133 + 75 = 310 Sergt 

W. C. riutchison, N W. Railway liattn , 92 + 
143 + 72 = 307. 

Class 5, Indian Army number of flrers. 34 L / 
Havr. Harkarbir Gurung, l/5th B Gurkha 
Rifles, 112 + 1 72 + 100 = 384, B H M. Nand- 
bahadur Thapa, l/5th B, Gurkha Bifles, 128 + 
164+83=375; Hvr. Gagraj Ghale, l/5th B 
Gurkha Bifles, 113+159 + 75=347 

Class 6, Indian Army numlier of flrers 36 Naik 
Gopal Gurung, 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, 99 + 
158+103=355. L./Naik Ganesbahadur Gu- 
rung, 2/2nd Gurukha Bifles, 109 + 149+90 = 
348. L./Naik Chandrabir Khattri, 2/9th 
Gurkha Bifles, 97+154+94 = 345. 


Class 7, Indian States Forces, number of flrers 
15. — Dafr Madhosingh, Jodhpur Sardar 

Bisala 100 + 151+82 = 333, Lieut. Bahadur 
Singh, Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, 106 + 148+67 
= 321 Jemr Bir Singh, 2nd J. and J, and 
Kashmir Bifles, 117 + 124+72=313 

Class 8, Indian States Forces number of flrer'^ 
24 — Sowar Lai Singh Jodhpur Sardar Bisala, 
97 4-178+68 = 341; L /Naik Deep Singh 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, 89 + 154 +90 =333, 
L /Naik Noor Mohammed Dholpur Narsingh 
Infantry, 110 + 163+57=330. 

The following are the results of the non- 
Central matches in the Army Rifle Association 
Championsliips for 1935 — 

The Brooke Bond Cup 


Ist Bn. K. O. Yorkshire LI . . . . 882 

1st Bn. Royal Norfolk Regiment . . 815 

Paehmarhi Wing, S. A. School (I) . . 74H 

The Nanpara Cup. 

9 Platoon, 2nd Suffolk Regiment . . 211 

8 Platoon, Ist Bedfs. and Herts 

Regiment .. . .. . 21.5 

4 Platoon, Ist Royal Norfolk Regiment . 20S 

The Kin(}-Empkror’s Cup 
2/1 5th Punjab Regiment . . 5,70 h 

2/2nd Gurkha Rifles . . 4,9H:i 

j 5/7th Rajput Regiment . . . 4,949 

88th Carnatic Infantry Memorial Gold Cup 
1 2 /2nd Gurkha Rifles . .. 1,843 

2/l5th Punjab Regiment . . 1,819 

3/9th Jatz IU‘giment .. .. . 1,411 


The Rawlinson Shield. 


A ’* Coy. 2/1 .5th Punjab Regiment . . 1,488 

“ B ” (Joy. 5/7th Rajput Regiment . . 1,399 

“ (’ ” Coy 1 /5tli Royal Gurkha Rifles . 1,285 

The Cawnpore Woollen Mills Cup 
7 PI W7th Rajput Regiment .. 813 

2 PI 2/1 5th Punjab Regiment . . 777 

14 PI 1st Patiala Infantry 770 

The Command Rifle Challenge Curs 
2/1 5th Punjab Regiment .. 4,104 

5/7th Rajput Regiment . 3,4s9 

I /1 5th Punjab Rcgi ment . 1,751 


The Prince of Wales* (Malerkotla) Cup 


Category “A.” 

2 PI 2/1 5th Punjab Regiment . . 

14 PI. Ist Patiala Infantry .. . 269 

12 Pi 2/1 5th Punjab Regiment .. 255 

Category “B.” 

6 PI 3/1 .5th Punjab Regiment .. . 

1 Pi. 4/7th Rajput Rt'giment . . . . 

The O’Moore Creaoh Cup. 

Ist Tr. “A” Sqdn. Ist Patiala Lancers 424 
M G. Troop “ A ” Sqdn. Ist Patiala 
Lancers . . . . . . . 392 


2nd Tr. “ B ” Sqdn. 1st Patiala Lancers 3>2 
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Shooting and -Swimming. 


V.2B (LIGHT Bole) Competition. 


2nd Tr. " A ” Sqdn. 7th Light Cavalry . 238 

2 team “ C ” Sqdn P. A. V. O. Cavalry. 170 
4th Tr. “ B ’• Sqdn 13th D. C O. 

LancerR 158 

The Mother Country Cup 
No 1 team l/lOth Gurkha Hlfles .. 505 

No. 1 team 2/1 5th Punjab Begiment . . 463 

No 2 team 2 /7th Bajput Begiment . . 437 

The Francis Memorial Cup. 

2/1 5tli Punjab Begiment .. .. 827 

3 /1 7th Dogra Begiment . . , 806 

2/2nd Gurkha Bifies . . . 768 

The Training Battalion’s Cup 
10/2nd Punjab Begiment 1,029 

10/15th Punjab Bc^giineiit . 804 

10/l8t Punjab Begiment .. 783 

The Gurkha Cup 

No 1 team, lO/i 2th F F Begiment 269 

\() 1 team, I0/2nd Punjab Bf'giineiit . 237 

No 1 team, l/6th Gurkha Bifles . . 235 

88TH C. 1 (British Officers) Memorial Gold Cup 
2/1 5th Punjab Begiment . . 833 

3/ 17th Dogra, Begiment . . 799 

2/2ud Gurkha Bifies . . 734 

Madras Guards Diamond Jubilee Shield 
2nd M. and S M Hallway Bifles . 2,571 

Itet G. 1 P Bailway Begmienl 2,450 

1st M. and S M Bailway Bifles 2,249 

The a F 1 Cup 

Isst M and S Bailway Bifles . 727 

The Lucknow Contingent 723 

2ud M and S M Railway Bifles 691 


The Beading Cup 

“ B ” Coy. 2nd M. and S M Bailway 

Bifles 788 

“ A ” Coy. 2nd G. I. P. Bailway Begi- 
ment ... . . 782 

** A ” Coy. lat G. I P. Bailway Begi- 
ment 721 

The B P B. A Cup 

No 8 PI 2nd M A S. M Bailway 

Bifles . 273 

No 2 PI 1st G I. P Bailway Regiment 262 

No 4 Pi Ist E I. Bailway Begiment. . 242 

The Simla Rifles’ Cup. 

No. 2 team. The Simla Bifles . . . . 214 

“A” Coy 1st G I P. Bailway 

Begiment . . 211 

“ B ” Coy Ifet G. 1 P. Bailway 

Begiment . . . . . . 195 

The Military Advisers’ Cup. 
Jodhpur Sardar Bisala . .. 1,883 

Jodhpur Sirdar Tniantry . . 1,687 

5th Kashmii Light Intantry . 1,273 

The Scindia Cup 

" Coy 1st Patiala Infantry .. 1,117 

«‘D”Coy 1st Patiala inf anti y 1,052 

“A” Coy Jind Infantry Battalion .. 1,047 

I T F Provincial Battalions Match 
“D”Coy 11 /I8th Bo’falGaihwal Rifles 442 

B ” Coy 1 1 /18th Royal Garhwal Bifles 428 

‘‘ A ” Coy 1 1 /l8th Royal Garhwal Rifles 363 

1 T F Urban and U T C Match 
‘‘ A ” C(»y 4th (l^ P ) Urban Infantry 276 

“ B ” Coy 4th (U P ) Urban Inlantry 202 

“ B ” Coy 2nd (Bombay Presidency) 

Urban Intantiy . . 195 


SWIMMING. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Olympic Meeting — 

100 Metres, (University Students) — 1 P M 
Bhanicha , 2 B H M Colali. Time — linin 
14 secs. 

Diving, (Men) . — 1 R Brown , 2 H. M. 

Bobottom 

50 Metres, Free Style, (Seliool Girls). — 1 Miss 
Joan Soundy , 2 Miss Gudenan Time — 

38 4-58ec8 

HOO Metres, (Free Style) — 1 J Flower , 2 P. M. 

Bharucha Time — 12mins 49 2-5secs 
50 Metres, Free Style, (School Boys) — 1 G Sell , 
2 J. D Dastoor Time — 35 3-5see8 
200 Metres, Free Style, (Men) — 1 H Bund* 
2 P Bharucha. Time — 2min. 49 3-5sec8 
50 Metres, Back Stroke, (Women) . — 1 Miss Joan 
Soundy Time — 53 3-58ccs 
50 Metres, Free Style, (Men) — 1 B E Osborne 
Carey , 2 P Bharucha Time — 29 4-5 secs 


50 Metres, Free Stylo, (Women) — 1 Miss Joan 
Soundy , 2 Miss S Stcuison. Time — 398ccb 
400 Metres, Free Style, (Men) — 1 J Flower. 

2 B J Khambata Time — Ginins 2 2-5Bec8, 
100 Metres, Free Style, (Women) — 1 Miss Joan 
Soundy ; 2 Miss Y Fabrow Time — Imln 
39 1-5 secs 

100 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Men) — 1 P. 
Bharucha , 2 B M Pochkhanawala Time 
— Imin 29sec8 

100 Metres, Fice Style, (Men)* — G Macdonald ; 
2 R E Osborne Carey. Time — Imin. 8 2-5 
secs 

Plunging — I H Kelly, 2E Spilling. Distance 
67 ft. 7i Inches 

400 Yanis Relay. — European Water Polo 
Association Time — 4mins. 22 2-.5sec8 
1 00 Metres, Back Stroke, (Men) . — 1 P. Bharucha; 

2 W. E Acraman. Time — Imin 298ec8. 
Water Polo, (Final) — Cathedral Old Boys 
8 Golwalla Combined 1 . 



Swimming, Yachting and tlowtHgi 
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Calcutta. 

All 'India 30-mile Race — 

1 R. Mukerjee (Time—S hrs 41mln ); 2 M. M 
Dey (Time-— 5 hrs. 51 min ), 3 N C Sircar 
(Time — 6hrs 6^ min ); 4 B. F Master 
(Time— 6 hrs. isj min.) 

Lahore. 

Punjab Olympic Championships — 

50 Yards Free Style, (Seniors’ Final): — 
1 Harcharan Singh ; 2 Malimud Ali Time — 
30. 7 secs. 

220 Yards Free Style. (Seniors’ Final).— 
1 Harcharan Singh ; 2 Anwar Ali Time — 
3 mins Ssecs 

60 Yards Back Stroke. (.Juniors’ Final) — 
1 Nishi Kanta Chatterji ; 2 Shahbaz All 
Time — 42 secs. 


220 Yards Breast Stroke, (Seniors’ Final)* — 
1 Bakhshi Kambir ; 2 Mahmud Ali. Time— 
3 mins. 26-5 secs 

One Mile Free Style, (Seniors’ Final) — 
1 Gurbakhsh Singh Sidhu ; 2 Jagan Nath 
Time — 29min8. 21 secs. 

50 Yards Free Style, (Juniors’ Final)* — 1 Nishi 
Kanta Chatterjee ; 2 Jaswant Rai. Time — 
33. Ssees 

110 Yards Back Stroke, (Seniors’ Final) — 
1 Mazhar All ; 2 Bakshi Ranbir. Time — 
Imin. 29.5 sees 

50 Yards Breast Stroke, (Juniors’ Final) — 
1 Iftikhar Ahmad ; 2 Saed Hassan. Time— 
43.7 secs 

440 Yards Free Style, (Seniors' Final)* — 
1 Dennis Holman ; 2 Harcharan Singh 

Time — emins. 23. 7 secs. 


YACHTING. 


Bombay. 

Inter Club Races — 

Royal Bombay Yacht Club 83 points 

Secunderabad Sailing Club . . 59 
Bombay Sailing Association . 50 „ 

Royal Connaught Boat Club, Poona 39 „ 


Bombay. 

Bombay Gymkhana Open Regatta — 

The following were the results — 

Challenge Fours * — Royal Connaught Boat 
Club: H K C Reed (Bow), A A Robinson, 
L Harrison C H Hansen, (Str ), F A Giles 
(Cox), beat Bombay Gymkhana, F T Coulton 



Junior Pairs — K Ferber (Bow), and G 
Schutte (Str.) beat K Schumacher (Bow), and 
A. H. Koehler (Str,), by ^ length 

Junior Sculls — K. C. Banks (Bombay Gym- 
khana) beat L Harrison (Royal Connaught l^t 
Club), by lengths. 

Serpentine Sculls: — F A. Giles beat M. W. 
Claridge easily. 

Challenge Pairs * — Royal Connaught Boat 
Club* L Harrison (Bow), C S Hansen (Str) 
beat Bombay Gymldiana, F T Coulton (tow), 
H. S. Waters (Str ) by 3 lengths. 

Scratch Fours : — “ A " crew G. Schutte (Bow), 
K Schumacher, H H. C Reed, A H. Koehier 
(Str ), F. A Giles (Cox) W&t “ B " crew : K 
Ferber (Bow), J, Vernon-Joiies, K. (' Banks, 
A. R. TObinson (Str ), N W, Claridge (Cox), 
by 1 length. 

Cliallenge Sculls: — H S Waters (Bombay 
Gymkliana) beat C. S. Hansen (Royal Connaught 
Bwt Club) easily. 


Poona. 

Captain’s Cup — 

Blue Jay (Carr) Time — Ihr Omin 428ecs; 
Snipe. (Bray) Time — Ihr 9minH ISsecs. 
Kingiishei, (Maync) Time — Ihr 9mius 
28sec8; Coot, (Jenkin) Time — Ihr. 9mins, 
408ecB. 


Colombo. 

Colombo Regatta. — 

Challenge Fours — 

Colombo beat Madras by 3 lengths 

The Crews were — 

Madras* H B Becker, A Vasic.J C Robson, 
J H A Hill (stroke), P E Rowlandsen 
(Cox). 

Colombo . H. S. M Hoard, D. Godfrey- 
Faussett. J T. Perry, W J. Voehringer 
(stroke), J. K. Reeyes (Cox ). 

Sculling Challenge. — (1 mile). 

T. Perry (Colombo) beat J H A Hill (Madras) 
by 4 lengths. Time — 7 mins. 43 2/8 sees. 

Poona. 

Amateur Rowing Association Championships — 

Results . — 

Challenge Fours final for the Willingdon 

Trophy — Distance — 1,000 yards. 

The Royal Connaught Boat Club, comprising 
ot H N. C Reed (Bow), G F A. Barff. 
J H Fauluner, C S. Hansen (Stroke) 
and F A Giles (Cox) beat the Lake Club, 
Calcutta, comprising of Ravi Datta (Bow) 
R. M Sen Gupta, A. Sen Gupta, Alma Latif 
(Stroke) and S C De (Cox). Won by 1 
length. Time : — 3 mts., 31 secs. 


ROWING. 
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Rowing and Dog Shows. 


I .j\vvainlo88 pairs Final tor the Vonables Bowl — 
Distance — 1.000 yards 

Koyal Connaught Boat Club, Poona, compris- 
ing of C. H. Hansen (Bow) and J H. Faulk- 
ner (Stroke) beat tlu' I^ake Club, from 
Calcutta, comprising of A Sen Gupta (Bow) 
and Alma Latiff (Stioke) 

Won by 1 J lengtns Time — ,3 mts 38 sees. 
Scratch Eights — Distance — 1,000 yards 
“ A " team, comprising of Hoiwood (Bow), 
Godfrey Banks, K N Sen Gupta, W’aters, 


Macmillan, Fuchs, Chalk (Stroke) and Dee 
(Cox) tx'at till' “ B ” team compromising 
of Kavi Datta (Bow), Gordon Reed, Schiima- 
chei, Bindon, Lance. Beadon, Bryson 
(Stroke) and Giles (Cox) Won by — J 
length Time — 2 mts 6 secs. 

Challenge sculls PMnal — Distance — l.OOOyaids 
J H Faulkner. Royal Connaught Jioat 
Club, l*oona, beat R H C Duncan, 
(Calcutta) Won by lengths Time 
3 mins 40 seconds 


DOG SHOWS. 


Bangalore. 

The following weie the chief prize winners * — 
Open Si'eculs 

Best exhibit in Show, Yiivarnia of Pithapuiam’s 
Smooth Fox Tcrri(‘r, “ Ch Delsw'ood Delight ” 
Best exhibit in Show, opposite sex. Miss Hunt’s 
Dalmatian, " The Woodlander ” 

Best Tenier in the Show, Viivaraja of Pitha- 
])Uiam's “ Cli Delswood Dcdight ” 

Best Litter, Kao Sahil) A Thangavalu Mudaliar’s 
Smooth Fox 'I’erricrs 

Ik'st Peke, Bred in India, Miss Bcury’s ‘‘ Pao 
Pai ” 

B<*st exhibit. Bred in India, Mrs A C Grand- 
ville’s BullTerriei “ Fragari Dudiess ” 

Best opposite sex, Mr J W’’ Thompson’s Great 
Dane, “ Olat ot f'JorwaN ” 

Bfst P’oxhoiind, Madras Hunt’s “ Shtepherdess ” 
BllEEl) Cli\SSEa 

Best Wire Fox Teiiiei, Mrs N J Hamilton’s 
‘ Crackley Statesman ” 

Bi'st Irish Ten icr, Mrs Windsor’s “ Dawsel 
IVggoty ” 

I’K-st Kerry Blue, Yuvaraja of I’lthapuram’s 
“ Ch Mini ci oft Thora ” 


Bc.st Collie, Cajit Hald well’s “ Ch. Fashion 
Hall ” 

Best Dalmatian, Mrs Hunt’s “ Woodlander ” 

Best (ilreat Dane, Mr J W Thomson’s “ Olafof 
Norway ” 

Itest Dasdiund, Miss Hurt’s “ Anmirst ” 

Best Fox Hound, “ Madras Hunt’s "Shepherdess” 

Best W'hip|)et, Miss Noronha's " Bc'ttingro ” 

B(‘st Peking(‘He, Mrs PYeic Benz(‘’s “ }Jumming 
M(‘ngo of Alderboui ne ’’ 

Best English Springei Spaniel, Mi Dassenaike’s 
" Prince Hossuraj ’’ 

Bc'st Airdale Terrier, Miss Doriis’s "Tommykins ” 

Vari(‘ty Classes — An\ Variety Team — Mrs 
Cowdrey’s ‘ • Austrulian Teiriei ” 

Any Variety Out Stations exhibit, Dr Smith’s 
" Alastians ’’ 

Any varietv bred bv a ladv, Mrs Gienville’s Bui 
Terriei," Fragan Duehess ” 

Any variety to\ dog, Mrs Frere Belize’s 
Pekingese dog " Humming Mengo ot 
Alderboui ne ’’ 

Bj‘st Bedlmgton, Mrs C R P’ai nier-William's 
" Biightstone Fa\ ’’ 

! Best G^e^ hound, Mrs Dawes's "Dawsel Daintis 
iie&s ’ ' 


B( st Scottish Terrier, Mrs N S Greene’s " W’al- 
sliaw Still dy Lad ” 

B«*st Seahham, Dr. MacMurray’s, " AVec Mac- 
(Jiegor ’’ 

B< -Nt Australian Terrier, Mrs Cowdrey’s "CIipiKT” 
opiiosite sex G C Ramse>’s “ Beaiitamsaj ” 
bt'.t Black and Tan Terrier, Yiivaiaja of Pitha- 
i>uiam’s " l>awsel Nibs " 


Best (tolden Retriever, Mr D G Davies’s " IVe- 
feiigir Rorvsun ot Nuttwood ’’ 

Best Bull Teiriei, Mrs A C Granville’s " Fi agan 
I>uchess ’’ 

Best Cairn, Mr C Barnett’s “ Diingewi(k 
.Torrocks ’’ 

Best Smooth P’ox T(>rrier, Yuvaraja of Phitha 
puram’s" Ch Delswood Delight ” 


b d Pomeranian, under 10 lbs Mrs C Dawes’s ' Best Irish Settei . Mi W D Scott’s ” Boleside ” 
‘ Dawsel S>lvia ’’ I Best Labrador, Mrs F W’ebb’s “ Billy Bones 


ixd Sidnev Silkie, Mrs Cowdrey’s " Arahien 
(iold Boy” Bitch, Mrs Cowdrcj ’s " Araluen 
Sunshine ” 

’nd Alastian, Dr L C Smith’s " Kriegar Von 
Havas Schutting ’’ Bitch Dr L C Smith’s 
(’harapion Trudel Weigherfelsoii ” 

* est Bull Dog Mr Pedler’s "Janev of AmbeDide” 

' ‘st Bull Mastiff Mrs C Dawes’s “ Einbla.” 

26 


Bombay. 

The following were the pieinier awards — 
Cu all?:noe Cups 

No 1 H H the Maharajah of Indore’s (’up 
• for the best Exhibit in the Sliow (Gold 
I Medal to Winner) Miss P Wiigbt’s Cocker 
1 Spaniel Dog " Pacemaker of W’are.” 
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Dog Shows. 


JNo 2. The* ])al>holkai Cup foi tho Exhibit 
in th({ Show, opposite h**x to winner of No 1 
(dold Mf*(lal to Winner) The Maharaja of 
Dhui bhiiinz’as (freyhound “ Cli Sonthball 
3Iareasite *’ 

No The Tiadv .Tarriwetjee Jeejeei>ho\ Cup 
fni E\hii)it Hred in India ((JoJd Medal 
to Winner) Mis A (J Granville’s Bull 
Terrier Bit eh “ (’h 1 rajjcan Duehess ” 

No 4 The C N Wadia Cup toi lM‘st Exhibit 
bred in India ot ojiposite sex to winner of No 
:i (Gold Medal to Winnei) Mr W A 
OdiaM's Airedale “ Craj?snioie Carmel us ” 

No 5 1'he J P Tlodoeanaehi Cup for the best 
Puppv in the Sliow (Gold Medal to Winnei), 
Mrs E Gardinei’s Alsatian “Alma Von 
SydenlM'ru: ’’ 

No H H tlie Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cup 
for the best Puppv in tlie Sliow of opposite 
sex to winiu'r ot No 5 (Gold Medal to 
W’lnner) Mrs A W Huwkiii’s Smooth 
Fox Terrier J).)« “ JJiiiwwKk iJonarne ’* 

No 7 'I'lie A W Hawkin’s (’up for the best 
Exliibit in the Show, born in tiie Boinbav 
Presidenev, and iindei is months’ old (Gold 
Medal to Winnei) Mrs K Gardinei’s Alsa- 
tian “ 4111111 Von S\denbeii?’’ 

No H The Cliampion the Tinker Again Cup 
for the liest Terriei in tlie Siiow (Gold 
M(‘dal to Winner) Mrs M Bridge’s M’ire 
Fox Tomer “ ll iekdale l>anaitli Bramble 
Bush ’’ 

No 9 The M Claike Cup foi the h(‘st Exbiliit 
in the Sh<jW, otliei tliau Ternei (Gold 
Medal to Winner) Miss P Wilght’s Co(ker 
Spaniel Dog ‘ Paieiuakei of Waie ’’ 

No 10 'i’lie Lao Sin* Cliallenge (Tip for the lM*st 
Pekingese in the Show Mis M (Taike’s 
niteli “Chau of Alderbourne ’’ 

Co\i iTioNiL Curs 

No 11 'J’lie Spiatt’s Cup tor the best Exhibit 
in the Sliow, iiorn in Boinbav oi Silsette and 
owned bv a inembei Mr W. A Othwr’s Dog 
“ Cragsnioie (’ariiielus ’’ 

No 12 The Stronger Cup for the best Terrier 
born in Bombay or Salsette and owned bv a 
member Mr \V A Officer's Dog “ Crag'-- 
inore Carmel us “ 

No The Lomou Trophy presented by Mr 
and Mrs Alex Wright tor the best S<*ottish 
Terrier Mrs H V Fido’s Bitdi “ Bouken 
Sylvia ’’ 

Bombvy Prfsidency Kennkl Club, 

SPECIAL ITlIZES 

No 14 A Cup presented by H K the Governor 
or Bomliay for the best Exiubit in Show and 
owned bv a member Miss P Wright’s 
Cocker Spaniel Dog “ Pacemaker of Ware ’’ 

No 15 A ('’up jiresented by Sir Victor Sassoon 
for the best Exhibit in the Show of opjiosite 
sex to the winner of No 14 and owned by a 
member. Mrs M Clarke’s Pekingese Bitch 
“Chau of Alderbourne” 


No IB. A Cup presented by Sir Dinshnu 
Petit for the best Exhibit in the Show, br» i 
in India and owned bv a member Mrs A <. 
Granville’s Bull Tenier Bitch “ Ch Fragan 
Duchess ” 

No 17 A Cup presented by Sir Ness Wadu 
for the best Exhibit in the Show, bred m 
India and owned by a member of opposite 
sex to the winner of No 16 Mr. W A 
Gtlicer’s Airedale Dog “(.ragsmore Carmelus 

No 18 A Cup presented by “The Tunes ot 
India *’ for the be«5t Exhbit in Show, imported 
since the last B P K C Show and owned b\ a 
member Mrs Bridge’s 4Virc Fox 'Terri/r 
“ Rockdale lianarth Bramble Bush ” 

No IP A Cup presented bv Mr A Geddis for 
the best Exhibit in Show bied in India, under 
18 months and owned bva member Miss P 
M'right’s Cocker Sjjaniel Dog “ Paeemaker or 
Ware ’’ 

No 20 A Cup piesented >)\ Sir Dadiba M 
Dalai for the best Exlniut in Show, begotten 
in India and born in Bombay or SaBett) 
under 18 months’ old, owned bv a member 
Mis R A Dyson's Wire Fox Terrier Dos' 
“ Bootan Belter Skelter ’’ 

No 21 A Cup presented bv the Bajah of Jani- 
khaiidi for the best Piijipy owned bva membi i 
Mrs A W Hawkin’s Smooth Fox Terriir 
Dog “ Dwagewuk Dowerue ” 

No 22 A Camera jiresented bv Kodak, Lt(i 
for the best Piipp>, owned b> a membei a ml 
resident of Bombay Mrs H V Fldo^l 
Pomeranian Bitdi “ Riverleigh (ilold Puff ' 

Special Pkizks (open to All) 

No 23 A Cu() for tlie best Great Dane 
F Mukerji’s “ Vivienne of Send ’’ 

No 24 A Cup for the best of opposite sex to 
the winner of No 23 Sir Diiishaw Petit '■ 
Dog " Simon of Gammation ” 

No 25 A Cup presented bv the Sjiort v Keiim I-' 
for the best Collie Capt N E Bald well " 
“ Ch Fashioiiball ” 

No 26 A Cup for the best Afghan Hound 
Saluki or Greyhound Maharaja of Dli.ir 
bhanga’s Greyhound Bitch ’’ Ch Southisill 
Man asite.” 

No 27 A Cup for the best Pointer, Retnevtr 
or Setter Mrs (’ommoline’s Yellow 1..*!' 
Bitch “ Rusty of Yew den ” 

No 28 A Cup for the best Beagle, Engb-li 
Springer Spaniel or Chesapeake Mr (ieddi “ 
Springer Spaniel Dog " Delectable Duffer ’ 

No 29 A Cup for the best Dalmatian Mi- 
E Hunt’s “ Ch The Woodland er ” 

No. 30. A Cup presented by an Indian Lad ^ 
for the best Bull Mastiff, Bull Dog or Thibet ’ 
Bhooteali Mr. W. Pedler’s Bull dog “ < ' 
Oakville Premier ” 

No 31 A Cup for the liest Alsatian Mrs <. 
Bilan’s Dog " Warsund Salturn Warrior ’’ 
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so 32 The Johann Fal)er Cup for the best 
Alsatian of oppoMte sex to tlie Winner of 
No 31 Mrs G Ik^an's Bitch “ Warhimd 
Devotion of Picard v ” 

Vo 33 A Cup for the best Alsatian born In 
Bombav or Salsette Dr V S Rao and 
Mrs N (fOhiiev’s Bitch “ Ivena of Mawa- 
sanda.” I 

Vo 34 A Tankard for the best Alsatian in I 
the Limit Class Dr V S Rao and Mrs N | 
Gosney's Bitch “ »Suze of Mawasands ” j 

\o 35 A Clip for the b(*st Cocker Spaniel 
Miss P Wright’s Dor “ Pacemaker of War^^ " 

\o 3d A (’up for the best Cocker Spaniel 1 
of opposite sex to the winner of No 3') Mrs 
B J Dudley’s Bitch “ Dobrow Demena of 
41lK*s8lev ” 

No 37 A Cup for the best Airedale Terrier- 
Mr W A Officer’s Dor “ Cragsniore (’ai- 
melus ” 

Vo 38 A Cup for the liest Bull ’I’errier Mrs 
A G Granville’s “ Ch PraRun Duchess ” j 
\o 30 The Marvasands Cup for the liest 
Smooth Fox Termer Mi R H Fido’s j 
“Molten Mint Man ’’ 

\o 40 A Cup for the best Smooth Fox Terrier I 
of op|)osite sex to tin* winner of No 39 Mrs 
31 Jackson’s “ DazzliiiR Diana" 

No 41 A (3ip for the best Wire Fox Terrier 
Mis M BridRe’s Dor “ Rockdale Lanarth 
Bramble Bush " 

.No 42 A (’up for the best Win' Fox Teirier 
of oppTisite sex to the >Mrinei of No 41 Mrs 
31 BridRe’s Bitch "Rockdale Lanai th Co- 
quette ’’ 

No 43 A (’up for the best Scottish Terrier 
31is H V. Fido’s " Rouken S\lMa ’’ 

No 44 A (’up toi the best of opposite sex to 
the winner of No 43 Mis R B Fleer’s 
“ Lovat Gillie ’’ 

.No 45 A Cup for the best Scottish Terriei 
that has not won a (’halleiiRe (’ertiflcatc at 
an\ Show ineludiriR this Show Mi J Mad- 
man’s Dor “ Yoktr GaclRet " 

.No 46 A Cup for the best (’aim Terrier 3Irs 
H A Scully’s Dor " HaslelRh Cheeky Spenky 
Out of the West.’’ 

No 47 A Cup for the best Irish Sealvham, 
Thibetan or Lhassa Terrier 31rs K P 
bentin’s Lhassa 'IVrrier Dor " Pan Assah! ’’ 

No 48 A Cup for the best Dachshund Mrs 
Steven Binnie’s Dor “ Savelo Blitzen ’’ 

49 A (rold Medal for the best Australian 
Terrier Mrs A F (kiwdrey's Dor " Clipper " 

No 50 A Cup for the best or opposite sex to 
the winner of No 49 Mrs A F Cowdrey’s 
liitch “ Moonlight of Tregenna ’’ 

No 51 A (Hip for the bc*at Australian Terrier 
Bitch Puppy Mrs A F Cowdrey’s " Mooii- 
liRht of Tregenna ’’ 

No 52 A Cup for the best Sydney Silkie Mrs 
J M Brand’s Dog “ Diggeraj ’’ 

N » 53 A Cup for the best Pomeranian Mrs 
1> Moscjato-Fionca’s Dog “ Gioiavera Mine- 
gold Itshere." 


No 54 A (Hip for the best of opposite sex to 
the winner of No 53 3Ji C. E Boiehani’s 
Bitch “ Shelias All Gold ’’ 

No 55 A (’up for the best Japanese Mrs. C, 
mil’s Bitch *’ Topsy Turyey " 

No 56 A Cup for the best Pekingese Mrs M 
M. Clarke’s Bitch " Chau of Alderbourne ’’ 

No 57 The Shelagh Cup foi tlie best PekiuR<‘si> 
of opposite sex to the winner of No 56 3lrs 
D Moil’s “ Ping Wung of Cavarshani ’’ 

No 58 A Clip fot the best Pekingese hied m 
India 3Iis V McDonnell’s “ (’li Wu Ti or 
Claiborne " 

No 59 A Cup for the Ix'st (’how (’how of 
Schnauzer Mrs M Wade’s (’liow Chow Bitcb 
"Cliee-K Wiin of Bientwood ’’ 

No 6(1 \ (’up foi the best Litter Miss F. E. 

M. Espley’s Letter of (Hckci Spaniel 

No 61 A Clip tor the second best Litter 3Ir. 
R H Fido’s Littei of Smooth Fox Teniers 

No 62 A Tankard for the best Exhibit owned 
bv a novice exliibitoi showing foi the first 
time Mrs V J Gazdiii’s Pouieiaman Dog 
“ (’heel fill ’’ 

No 63 A Cup for thr best dog owned bv a 
iioviee exhiiiitor resident 111 Bomba^ Mis 
V J Gazd.ii's }*oineranmn J)og " (’heeiful" 

No 64 A Cup foi the bi-st TerncT Puppy that 
has not won a prize Mrs Lvn Carlisle's 
Wire Fox 'I’crrier Dog " Cappy Ricks of 
Raganash ’’ 

No 65 A (’uj> foi the best Toy Pni>p\ that has 
not won a prize 3irs C V Duihi’k Pekin- 
gese Dog " Nankv Poo ’’ 

No 66 Tile Slianta Cuyi for the licst Pnppv, 
othei than Teiriiu 01 Tov, that has not won 
a priz'* Ml S S Naiimau’s Collie Dog " Ro- 
vex-C-Kitz ’’ 

i No 67 .A Tankard foi any exhibitor who has 

( not won a cup at this Show 3Iessis D 
O’Sullivan and Mr J Boeyalts’s JUill Terrier 

’ Bitch " ('ll GwMieth’s Piide ’’ 

I No 08 'I'aiikard foi the two lK‘st Soldier’s 
dog Staft Sgt Tnstriiotor W J Taylor’s Wire 
Fox Teirier Dog " Peter ’’ 

No 69 (Hip presented by Mr and Mrs J 1). 
Kothawala for the liest blai k Cocker Spaniel 
J>og Mrs R S Contractor’s Dog “ Bestpal 
Biickland ’’ 

No 70 Cup presented bv Lt and Mrs J D 
Kothawala for the l>est black (’ocker Spaniel 
Bitch Mr W J Hope’s Bitch " Marlene of 
Hergla “ 

No 71 The Hard Lines Cup 3[rs P'orsyth’s 
Australian Terrier Dog " Jacamsav ’’ 

Jubbulpore. 

The following were the awards — 

Ch\llenoj: Crps 

No 1 The Montagu Butler (’up for the Best 
Dog in the Show (Repina to winner) Miss P. 
Wright’s Cocker Spaniel Dog “ Paiemaker of 
’W’are 
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No 2. The JiaphavoTulm Eao Cup for the BePt 
opiM)Site PCX to AMiiiier of No 1 (lleplica to 
wiiiiior)* Mr D. P. Bhattacharya’s Golden 
Ketrluver “ Speed^^ell Fragrance.” 

No 3 Tho Ford Cup for the Best Non-Sporting 
Jfofrm thp Sho\^ (Replica to m inner) • Mrs, V. 
JlcIJoniwIl’s Pekingese *' Pj-\Vhy ol Bog- 
berry. ’’ 

No 4 The Bash'd Cup for the Best Sporting 
Bog in the Show (lleplica to winner) : Miss 3* 
Wright’ b Cother Spaniel ” Wembley Wether* 
bit ” 


No 16. Cup for the Best Wire Haii, 
Terrier Mrs. M. Bridge’s ” Rockdale i 
Bramble Bush.” 


I ((\ 

wth 


No 17. Cup for the Best Cairn Terrier \[ . y 
Of The West Cheeky Spuiiki, <h„ 


' No 38 (‘Up for the Best Baehshourid 0\U\ . 
” Fit Nigger ” 

No 39. Cup for the Best Australian Terrier or 
Sydney Silkie MKs M. Baker’s Australian 
Terrier “ Jloyker ” 


No 5 The Bhadri Cup for the best exhibit 
bled in India (lleplica to winner) Mrs A G 
Giarivllle's Hull Terrier Bit<*h ” (’hampion 
l^’ragon Duchess ” 

No 6. The Bliaigava Cup for tlie Best Ihippy 
in the show (Replica to winnerl Miss 1* 
Wright’s Cocker Spaniel “ Sparkling Sapper ’* 1 


No 20 Cuj) for the Best Pomerania n 
Kunwar Kameshwar Pratap Singh’s “ Slia- 
w'aitangi of Bhagdn ” 

No 21. (!u]) for tile Best IVkingesc Mrs \ 
M( Donnell s hy of Jlogberry ” 

Poona 


BllKED CLASS! S 

No 1 (’up for the best Great Bane in the 
Show H B. Maharaja of Mayuibhanji’s 
“ Maxeiia ” 

No 2 Spoon for the liest Great Dane bred in 
Iiidin Mrs C Bucklaud’s “ N’oeleen ” 

No a Cu)) for the best Alsatian Mrs 0 
Bean’s '* Warsimd DeAotion of Picardy” 

No 4 Spoon tor the iiest lixhibit owned by an 
exhibitor who is not a incmiier of the A C I 
Kunwui Nlianiaii Singh's Alsatian ” Bomb- 
shell or Toiieiilieig ” 

No r> Cuj) for the Best Foxhound Nerbudda 
\ ale Hunt’s Fox Hound “ log " 

No 6 Cu|> tor the Best Hound other than Fox 
Hounds • Mahaiajudhnajkiimar Vishweshwar 
Singliji of Dhnibunga’s (irey hound “Cham- 
pion Southball Marcasite “ 

No 7 (!up for the Jlest Dalmatian Dr Mrs 
31 K. Dubes “ t’hampion TTrniilla Bartius 
of (!aefal ” 

No S Ciij) for the Best Retriever Mr 3) 1* 
Jtliattaeharja’s Golden Retnexer “ Sja*edwel 
Fragrance ” 

No 9 Cup tor the Best SjKirting I>og other 
than Retriever and Cocker Mrs N Walsh’s 
Irish Setter “ I’acidy of Idc ” 

No 10 Cup for the Best Cocker Miss P 
\\ right ’.s “ Pac'eniaker of Ware ’’ 

No 31 Cup for the Best ojipo'-ite Sex to 

wiinnerofNo 10 Miss P Wright's “Wemblev 
Whin Flower ” 

No 12 Cup for the Best Airedale Kunwar 
Sahib of Fandkot’s “ Champion Aislaby Gos- 
patric ” 

No l.’i Cup for the Best Bull Terrier ’Mr B 
O’Sullivan and Mr. .T P Boeyalt’s “ Ctiam- 
])ion Gwyni‘th’s J*ride ” 

No 14 Cup tor the Best Coloured Bull Terrier. 
Miss M Chance’s “ Bantry liaghus ” 

No 15 (’uj) for the Best Smooth Fox Terrier 

Kunwar Sambhu Saraii Singh's ’* Saltord 
Safeguard of Bhadri ” 


The following were the a wards — 

ByrainjeeCup for the best exhibit in the show 
Id -Col G H Chambers’s lutch Wire 3 ox 
Teriier “ Dogben y (iolden Flax our ’’ 

Poona IvenneJ Club Cup for the best opjiositc 
sex Mrs li] Hunt s Dalmatian dog “ I'lic 
Woodlaiidei ’’ 

Blac k Wendy Challenge ('u]) for the best Coc kc r 
Spaniel Lt .1 D Ivothawala’s dog “llest- 
jial Heatit ot Ware” M P Sangli Challenge 
Cup tor best .Tumor exhibit iii the Show 
H H S S Akkiisahei) Maharaja’s Smooth 
Fox Tcrriei “ Flanchford Filbert ” 

rekhalkaiaiiji’s Challenge Cup for the lx*'-! 
exhibi bred in India Mr W. J Ingahaiii " 
Bull-Dog “ Jicnsmark Titc h ” 

CornaJia Challenge Cup foi the iiest exliilat 
op]K)Site sex Mrs A (3 (iraiix ille’s Bull 
Teirier Bite li “ Fragaii Duche'-s ” 

Cuj) for the best, exhibit owned liv a membet 
Lt -Col (» H Chambeis's Wire Kox Tenici 
))iti h" J>ogberrv Golden Flavour ” 

Cup for best opposte sex l)i L C Smith " 
Abutian” Kieigerx'om llaus Si hutting ” 

Cup for best sporting exhibit owned bv •> 
lueiiibei H H S S Akkasaheb Mahaiaj.i '' 
SmoothFox Terrier" Flam hford J^'ilbert ’ 

Ciij) for the iiest noii-sporting exhibit ow ned t>x ‘‘ 
memiier Mrs 31 Ingham’s Pomeranian 
" Bens mark Oakland W ildfire ” 

Cup for the best exhibit ow'iied i)X' an out station 
member lA -Col G II Chamifois's T"' 
Terrier bitch* Cinderella of Dmgley Dell ’’ 

Best (Treat Dane aii^-s Goddiiigtou’s do. 
" Angler Izaak ” 

Best Afghan Hound Mr A I’aino and 3lrs 1 > 
Moscato 1^^101 lea's “ Melgin ” 

Best (Trey Hound . Airs C. Dawes’s i>it( ’ 
“ Daw'sel Daintine'-s ’’ 

Best Fox Hound l^oona and Kirkee Houi 
" Verdant.” 

Best Dalmatian Mrs E Hunt’s dog ’* 3 
Woodlandcr ” 
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!ii -t Alsatian Dr L. C. Smith’s “ Kreiger vom 
HausSchuttiiiK.” 

iw-vf i^abrador or Golden Retriever* Mrs 
Hirabai ¥ Bennett’s dog “ Feefengler Bisto.” 

Irish Setter or English Springer Spaniel. 
Mr A. Geddis’s dog “ Delectable Duffer ” 

Cocker Spaniel Lt. J. D. Kotha walla’s 
dog “ Bestpal Beatit ” 

|,t st Bull Dog . Mr W. J Ingham’s “ Bensmark 
’litch,” 

I’.cst Airedale Lt A Hudson’s dog “ (’arnac 
Bcxall ” 

Jiest Bull Terrier Mrs A. G. Granville’s bitch 
“ Fiagan Due hess.” 

I’.est Smooth Fox Tomer H H S S. Akka- 
saheb Mahaiaja’s “ Flam hford Filbert ” 

Best AVire Fox Terrier Lt -(’ol G H Cham* 
bers’sbitfh** Dogberiy Golden Flavour ” 

Best Siottish Terrier Miss N, Green’s dog 
“ Walshaw Stuid> Lad.” 

Bc'^t Cairn Lt -Col R L Vance’s bitch 
“ Datura of Guiithorpe ” 

Best Seal>ham Mrs E Fenton-Milai’s dog 
• haird of Loiigleat ” 

Jiest Dachshund Miss E M Fagg’s dog” Bosh *’ 

Best Australian Teriier ot Svdncy Silkie Miss 
B Duggan’s dog ” Askhiiri ” 

Best Bomeranian Mrs. M Ingham’s dog 
‘‘Beiisniaik Oaklan Star d’or ” 

Best Pekinge^-e Mis M Clarke’s ” Chau of 
Alderbouine ” 

Simla. 

The following is the list of chief prize winners — 

Best dog in show Master Ahmed Hussains 
Sinoolh Fox Teiiiei “ Ch Solus Minted Gold ” 

Ih st dog in show of opposite sox Mis M 
Biidgr'h N\iie Fox Terrier ” Rockdale Laiiaith 
Brenda.” 

Btst L'lbradoi H II the Maharajdhiiaj ol 
Patiala’s ” Baiichoiy Golden Rock ” 

Bfht Gundogand best Golden Retiie\ei Majoi 
K K J Thom’s Golden Ri'tiiever ” Don 
Kufus ” 

^i\ tankaids for the best dogs bred 111 India — 

Mrs Sells’ Labrador Retiiever ” Ch Wrinkles 
of Belgra\e ”, Mis Sell’s Labrador Retiie\ei 
” Roryof Belgrave,” Mi D B Bhattachraya’s 
Great Dane “ Vendetta of Fairlight,” H H 
the Maharajdhira] of Patiala’s Ihiglish Spiinger 
Spaniel " Ch Coionet of Wal Wa ”, Col R K 
Bank’s English Setter ” Valedown Viking ” 
and Mrs >i. Herdon’s Greyhound ” Nakasi 
H(‘rald ” 

st Setter Col R E Bank’s " Druid of 
Muklcbuffe.” 

’ est (’oeker Mrs Malick’s ” Dauntless of 
Blaentaf ” 

J st Dachshund Miss P King’s ” Firs Willow ” 


Best Sealyham Terrier; Mrs. Mohamed Alils 
“Ahmehra Sarah of Sanooth.” 

BestAlsatian • Mr.P. S Brar’s ‘Erichdm.” 

Best Bull Terrier . Mrs. H. S. Allen’s “ Quans 
Bright Spark.” 

Best Hound Mrs N. Herdon’s “ Nakasi 
Herald.” 

Be‘'t Scottish Terrier Mr J Fraser’s “ Love at 
First Sight ” 

Best Airedale* Master Ahmed Hussain’s ” Ch. 
Marsden Martinet ” 

Best dog, proiierty ot a Lady Mrs M Bridge’s 
” Koikdale Lanarth Brenda ” 

Best Great Dane Mr K M. Hassan’s ” Lorrell 

j of Sind ” 

I Best Pekingese and best Toy bi('eds Mis Homer 
” Ki-Ming ” 

Best Springi'r Spaniel Mr A Kirke Smith’s 
“Sylbabub ” 

Best Fox Terrier either Coat Master Ahmed 
Hussain’s” Ch Solus Minted Gold ” 

Best SydiK V Silkie, .Australian ot Yorkshire 
Terrnu * Mrs Di( ken’s “ Baby Roo ” 

Best Lhassa 01 Thibidian Teriiei Mis Lothian’s 
” Cliuubluug ” 

Best dog that has not won a special prize 
Col R E Bank’s” Diiiid of Micklebiiffe ” 

Best Litter Mis Grayk^y’s Elkhounds 

Best exhibit biml ot evhibitor Mr J Fraser’s 
” ^i(>^ eat Fust Sight ” 

Best Puppy bled in India Major A H Haekie’s 
” Sally of Laiigslow ” 

” Robert’s Mi'moiial” Challenge (’up for best 
countiv bled <‘\liibit, Mis Hoiiku’s “Ki-Ming ” 

Kennel (Tub of India’s tankard for b(‘st exhibit 
owned by a membei or assoiiate and Cab utta 
Kennel (Tub’s Cup tor best exhibit owin‘d by a 
member Mrs M Bridge’s “Roikdale Lan- 
arth Brenda ” 

Spaniel Club of India. (Tip for best Sporting 
Spaniel owned by a member H H the 
Maharajdliiraj of Patiala’s ” Ch Coionet of 
Mdlwa ” 

Sir Phillip Chetwode (’up pres(*nt(‘d for b(‘St 
exhibit ill show, bred in India or imported 
property of member as also “Tiger of Surrey ” 
(’up both won by Mr K M Hassnn’s “Loriell 
of Sind” ”S R Gresham” Cup tor best 
exhibit in show of ojiposite sex to winner 
of ” Sii Phillip (Tietwode ” Cup Mrs K. 
M Hassan’s ” Darrasina of Nelmes ” ” May- 

iirbhunj ” Cup for best puppy 111 show, Mr D 
P Bhattacharyya’s ” R(‘x of Raisiiia ” 
“Tanora Tiger ” (’up Mr I) P Bhattachary- 
ya’s “Vendetta of Fairlight ” ” Albert Buck- 
land ” Cup tor best exhibit Mrs. C. Chill’s 
” Diana of Childare ” 

Alsatian Club of India’s Challenge (’up for best 
Alsatian in show won by Mr P S. Brar’s 
” Erichdiu ” 

Cup for best imported Alsatian Mr P. S Brar’s 
” Cora VoiiGatinwerth ” 
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POUCE 


Poona. 

The following an* the results — 

The Lonl Lloyd’s Cup for Athletics was won 
by Jh‘lgaiim 

Th(* Pogsoii Momorial Cup for Senior Hockey 
was won by Ahmed nagar with Bclgaum as 
runnel s-iip 

The Giiildf'r Cup for Junior Hockey was won 
by Sholapur with Surat as runners-up 

The Kenn''ily (hip for Tug-of-war was won by 
Hatn.igin with Sholapur as runners-up, who 
were awarded the Sir Maurice Hayward’s 
Cup 

The Rushton (hip for Team Shooting was won 
by Satara with Kolaba as runners-up 

The Sir Francis (Jrlfflths’s Cup for ('’toss. 
(hmntry Race was won by the West 
Khandeiih. 

The R'lo Rilridur Kokje’s Cup for Wrestling 
was won by Allahbuv Khadir of Bijapur 
Second prize was awirded to Dwarkaprasad 
of Fist Khandesh. 

The Lord Syd»*nham’s Cup for Physical Train - 1 
ing was won by Belgaum with Sholapur as 
runners-up 

The Sir L*silo Wilson Cup for the Best all 
Round Min was w.iii by Milnmsi Haniff 
of B dgauin, who received a gold ra 'dal as a 
replica. 

The Down (hiiillenge Shield was won by 
Bclgaiim with Sholapur as runners- up. 

Individual Prizes — 

100 Yards R'le™ — I Mahomed Haniff HiisRein 
(B(*lgaum) , 2 Vapiram Sakraram (West 
Khandesh) , 3 M 11 Shala (Kaira). Time — 
10 3-rj sees 

Quarter Mile Race — 1 Mahomed Haniff 
Hussein (Belgaiim) , 2 Ganpat Babaji 

(Bombay City), 3 Narayan Motya (West 
Khandesh) Time — hesees. 


SPORTS. 


Half Mile Race — 1 Kesha Dasrya (Wc^t 
Khandesh) , 2 Dawood A jam Khan (Bel- 
gaurn) , 3 Inshnya Hirya (E. Khandesh' 
Time — 2 mins 2 secs. 

Obstacle Race — 1 .Tackson Sakharain 

(.Sholapur); 2 Abdul Hamid (Kanara), 
3 Shaik Kadar Mahibnb (Thana). Timt 

1 min 44 4-.'> secs 

Relay Race — 1 West Khandesh , 2 Belgauni , 
3 Poona. Time — 3 mins 45 secs 

Tiig-of-War Final — Ratnagin beat Sholapur 
in two straight pulls Duration of x^'dis 

2 mins, 58i sees and 40 secs. 

H Q Sub- Inspector’s Race — 1 Sk Abdul 
Majid (Poona), 2 Haioonkhan Kadarkhan 
(Sholapur ) 

The MacDonald Challenge Cup for Siib- 
InfejM'etor Shooting Competitions was von 
by Sub- Inspector (Tangaram Atmaruin 
Dalvi of Surat 

The Rao Saheb B Af Rime’s Challenge Cup 
lor H (^ Sub-lnspe( tor’s 100 yards Race 
was won by Shaik Abdul Majid of Poona 

Indian Officers’ Events — 

The Beatty Memorial Cup for Rev«»lver Shoot- 
ing was won by Mr G Y S Farraiit. 

The Sout<'r Cup for Revolver Snap Shooting 
was won by Mr F E Shari) 

The IiKlian Police Offiei'r’s Rifle Shooting Cu]) 
was won by Mr Y. S Fariant 

The W R (t Smith’s Musk<*t Snap Shooting 
(thalleuge Cup was won by Mr K H 
Simpson 

The Kennedy Challenge Cup for the h 
aggregate score in offUers’ events was won 
by Mr G Y. S Farrant 

Offiwrs’ 100 Yards Race — Prizes presented b\ 
H E The (xovernor of Bombay — 1 Mi 1' 

1 E Sharp, 2 Mr. W. L K H(‘rapatli 


BILUARDS. 


Calcutta. 

Professional Billiards Championship of India — 
Ernie Monk . . 945 xioints 

M D. H.ishera 896 ,, 


All-India Amateur Billiards Cliampionship — 

P Deb 993 points. 

M M Begg . . ..919 
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AIR 


New Delhi. 

Viceroy's Challenge Trophy and Ks 7,000 — 
Distance 1,520 miles Madias to New Delhi 

The Kesflts. 

*1 Lieut Misri f'hand arrived at 16-211, 
siH'ed 118 5 miles iier hour 

2 Mr G V Gadgil arrived at 16-35 , speed 
114 6 miles pei hour . 

3 Mr A (’ Guzdai arrived at 17-0') , speed 
121 5 mUes pel hour 

4 Mr S K Dube arrived at 17-41 , speed 
100 miles per hoiii 

5 Mr N Vint rent arrived at 17-42 , ayieed 
148 3 miles per hoiii 

0 Mr r K Gaidner arrived at 17-43, 
siK'(‘d 124 miles ])er hour 

7 Sii A W Miilobert airived at 17-48, 
spe(*d 90 3 miles pei hoiii 


•'Pile w’lniiei also won the SiH*edolene Trophv 
and Its 2,000 


RACE 


8 Capt A r Muir arrived at IS 07 , speed 
162 miles per hour 

0 Mr 11 Vaufjhan Fowler arrived at 18-26i ; 
speed 141 miles jier houi 

Competitors’ Performance 

The follow'iiiK are the top sjieeds at W'hieh the 
eoiiifietitois were h<indieai>p('d and the average 
speed maintained by them on the first day — 
Mr Dulie 100—96 4 
Mr Gadgil 106— 112 
Sir W MaeJtobi'rts 1 00 — 96 2 
Lieut Misri Chand 106 — 114 
Ml. A C Guzdar 117 — 114 
Mr Gardner 125 — 120 
Mr Vinteent 150 — 143 5 
Mr Vaughan Fowler 153 — 137 
Capt Muir 172—153 

Thus it is seen that Lieut. Misri Chand and 
Mr Gadgil were the only two eomjxditors to 
nuiiitain a highi'r sinasl than tint at 'svhicli they 
weie handieapiied 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Athletics. 

Indian Olympic Auociation. — Preaidfint Hi** 
Highness the Maharuj.i,dhiia] of Patula 

Vhauman Sir Giija Shankar Baipal, New 
DoJhi 

Honoratu SpcrcUfH/ G 1) Sondhi, Fsq 
M A , I K S , 6, Kaihen lioad, Lahoie 
Honoraria A fssoaate S(*rretanfs (1) S. M 
Moinual llaq 3*lsq , p O, lUiikipon, 
I’.itna (2) N Ahnled, Esq , 25, (Jhow'- 
iinghee Road, Calcutta 
Ihnmrant Tteai>ttrei B L Rallia Ram, Esq 
V M (.' A , Lahore 

Associations af iliatij) 

Arm> Sports Control Board. — Jlonorart/ 
Si'iietary Major L H. Tmm y, OBE, 
Ainbala-Kassaiili 

Bengal Olympic Association. — Prestdevt Th<‘ 
llon’blc ,=iir Mourn itha Nath Ray Chowdhury, 
Kt Raia of Santosh 

Honorary Secretary N Ahmed, Esq , 25, 
< iiowrmghee Road, Calcutta 
Bihar & Orissa Olympic Association. — 

Pn>\i(ienf Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, Kt , Patna 
Honorary Secretary S M Moinul Haq. Esq , 
P G , Bankipore, Patna 

C. P. & Borar Olympic Association. — Pre^a- 
Hon’ble Mr B G Khaparde, Nagpur 

Honorary Srerrtary Dr L J Kokardekra, 
'Mian toll, Nagpur. 


Gwalior Olympic Association.— //oimrflfrv 
Sfrretan/ N N Kiinzru, Esq , Motimahal, 
Gwalior 

Mysore Olympic Association. — Pio'^idcnt The 
Hon’ble ]jt Col C T I’ Plow den, (’ l.E , 
-'he British Resident in Mysore 

Honouiry Serrflary J R Daa(, Esq , 
Y MCA, Ct notaph Road, T angalorc ( ity 

Patiala Olympic Association.— //'W ouny Sirre- 
taty, Lt Col Raja Birindra Singh, Patiala 

Punjab Olympic Association.- - P retold rnt 

Lt Cf)l H L O (j.irrett. Principal, Goyernment 
College, Lahore 

Tlonoraty Serreiary G. I> Sondhi, Esq , 6, 
Katheii Itoad, Lahore. 

Madras Olympic Association.— Dr 

P SiibbarayMii, LL D , Bar-at-Law', Zamindar 
of Kumaramanglam 

Honorary yecretary H, C Buck, Esq , 
Saida pet, Madras 

United Provinces Olympic Association. — 

Pref^ident The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohammed 
Yusuf, Lucknow. 

Honorary Secretary E C Bhatty, Esq , M A., 
Ewing Christian f ollegi , Allahabad 

Bombay Presidency Olympic Association. — 

President Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, Kt , 0 1 K. 
Messrs Tata Sons Ltd , Bombay 
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Homrary Serretartf ' S K Miikorji, Esq,! The Northern India Cricket Aieociation.— 

P P B., ■Room No 24, Second Floor, (Vntral Bank I Joint Secret anes C A Hopkins, Esq ; 
Building, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay j Sitaraia, Esq , P Q Box 97, The Mall, Lahore 


Aeeam Olympic Association. — President • Mr 
Chandradhar Baroon, Ex-Member of the Council 
of State, Jorhat, Assam 


The Southern Punjab Cricket Association. — 

Tlony Secretary Bewari Walaiti liarn, 
Kapil rthala. 


Honorary Secretary. T. N. Sharma, Esq, 
Jorhat, Assam. 

Baroda Olympic Association. — President His 
Excellency the Dewan of Baroda. | 

Honorary Joint Secretaries V. M Vadnerker, ' 
Esq , Miss Batliwala, Kala Bhavan > 
Baroda, Baroda State. 

Boxing. 

Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association, 
India. — Lieut B C. Bowley, Army School of 
Physical Training, India, Ambala. 

Bengal Amateur Boxing Federation. Chas 


The Delhi and District Cricket Association. — 

Hony Secretary T H Dixon, Esq , Williiig- 
don PaMljon, New Delhi 

The Western India States Cricket Association. — 

Hony Secretary Major It Herrick, 1) S () , 
Itajkot 

The Army Sports Control Board. — Hony 
Secretary Major L H Tmney, Ambala o i 
Kasaul] 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association. — 

Hony Secietary Nawah Siddique All Khan. 
JSagpur 


A NewlKTy. 4, Kyd Street, Calcutta. j The Rajputana Cricket Association.-Hon v 
Burma Amateur Boxing As80ciation.^B A .Secietary W If. Bradshaw, Esq, Mayo 
Shadrack, Post Box 80, Kaugoon, Itiiima. College, Ajmer. 


Bom^y Presidency ^ateur Boxing Fe^ra- The Central India Cricket Association.— 
tion — Oerald L Chard, Grahams liuilding, Parsi jjony Sccretaty Major C K Nayudu, Yesh- 
Bazaar Street, Fort, Bombay. want Club, Indore 


Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association.— Hon 

Secretary A. B Henricus Esq , c o Messrs 
James Finlev A Co Ltd , Colombo, Ceylon 

Madras Amateur Boxing Association. — Hon 

Secretary H (' Buck, Esq, Primijial, The | 
Y M C A College of Physieal Education, 
Saida pet, Madras 

Bengal Boxing Federation. — Hon Secretary . 
Bev Newbury, Principal, Armenian C<»llege, 
Kyd Street, (’aleutta j 

South Calcutta Boxing Association. — Hon \ 

Sccretaiu Ashoke (’hatterjec. Esq. e/(» The | 
Modern Be\iew, 120/2 Cpper tiieulai Boad, 
Call utta 

Hyderabad State. — Fred Meber, Esq , Dln-ctoi 
of Physieal Eciucation, Mumthaz Mansion, 


The U. P. Cricket Association. — Hony 
Secretary P E. Paha, Esq , \ izianagram 
I’alaie, Benart'S 

The Gujarat Cricket Association. — Hony 
Senctary C M Diivan, Esq , Central Bank 
Building, Ahiiu'dabad 

The Hyderabad State Cricket Association.— 

IJony Secretary S ]M Hadi, Es(| , Bov 
Scouts’ Camp, Saifabad D>deiabad (De(eau) 

The Mysore State Cricket Association.— 

Jlony Secretary Lieut T Miirari, Bangalon 

The Maharashtra Cricket Association. — Hony 
Senetary M G Bave, Esq , i/o Deccan, 
Gymkhana, Poona 

Football. 


Saifabad, Ilyderabui (Ducc;in) I 

Cricket. | 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India. — | 

President — His Hmhness the Buler oi Bhopal I 

Viee~P residents — Mr B E Giant Gowaii, 
C B E , Dr 11 J). Kaiiga , Lt -Col C B llubie, 
C B K , E.D 

Jlony Secretary Mr A S de Mello , Asst 
Secretary Mr 8 Biuittan’harjee, P O Box 
No 1, New Delhi 

The Bombay Presidency (Proper) Cricket 
Association. — Hony Secretary A A A 
Fyzee, Esq , Bar-at-Law, e/o The Islam 
Gymkhana, Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay 

The Madras Cricket Association. — Hony 
Sgereiary . C/o. 7, T. P Koil Stieet, Triplicaue, 
Madras 

The Cricket Association of Bengal and Assam. — 

Hony. Secretary T H. Gilbert, Esq , Eden 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

The Sind Cricket Association. — Hony 
Secretary D Britto, Esq , P O Box J5, 
Karachi 


All-India Football Association. — Oenerat Seen- 
tary llai Bahadur .1. P Sinha, Distrut 
TialheSujH'rintendent,Gorakpur, C. J* 

Western India Football Association. Ltd.- 

Honorary Secretary E J. Turnei, Esq , “ Tin 
Times of India ”, Bombay. 

United Provinces Sports Association, Uono- 
t ary Secretary S C. Hoy, Esq, Liukii<»\\ 
ITiinersitj , Lucknow 

Bihar and Orissa Olympic Association. — Hono- 
rary Secretaiy 8 M. Moiu-ul-Haq, E^q 
Bankipur, Patna. 

Shillong Sports Association. — Honorary Sem- 
tary 8udha Boy, Esq , Laban, Shillong 

North-Western India Football Association.-' 

Honorary Secretary H. A Sooh, Esq , (tO\ciii- 
ment College, Lahore 

Delhi Football Association. — Honorary Seen- 
tail/ S (' Banerjee, Esq , 7, Boherts Botol 
New Delhi. 

Army Sports Control Board. Tlonont - / 

Secretary Major L. H. Tiniiey, o B E , Ainbal . 
Kasauli. 
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Mysore Footbalf Association. — Honoiarif \ Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa<* 

J^pctetar}/ I), liayaiya, Estj , Mysore Football j tion. — Hon Seeteiaiu Chri'^t (’hurch lioys’ 
Association, Mysore. Hijrh School, Jubbuljwro (f Y ) 


Bangalore Football Association. — Ilonorary 
^lecreta/y Bangaloie Football Association, 
Jiangaloio 

Dacca Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
tary Da(‘ca Football Association, Dacca 

Madras Football Association. — Honorary Secrc- 
ian! Madias Football Association, Madras. 


Army Sports Control Board.— i/on. Scx-re- 
tary A S V it , Ivasauli 

All India Railways Athletic Association. — 

Hon Secretary Z D Khan, Esq , c/o The 
Railway Board, Mew Delhi 

Swimming. 


Railways. — Z H Jvliaii, Esq , c/o The 

Railway lioaid, Simla. 

Karachi. — D. Bhutto, Esq , c/o Messrs 
Ralli Biol hers, Kaiathi 

Hockey. 

The Indian Hockey Federation. — Pre^nlent 
The Hon’ble Kunvai Sii Jaddisli Piasad, Kt 
Jlon Secfctary i’jot Jagganatli, Foimaii 

< hiistian Colh'tro, LmIiok* 

Ai FILIATED Associations. 

Bengal Hockey Association . — If on Sec? ary 
1* (iupta, Esq , 12r)/3, Syed Amu All Avenue, 
Talk Circus, Calcutta 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association.— 

Ho)i Set retan/ E C Hodguis, Esq , d, Jvaiual 
Maii^'ions Colaba, Boiubav 

Madras Hockey Association.— iiun Secreta??/ 

\ Padinan ibluiii Maidu, Ksq , Mo 7, T J* 

< (ul iStieet, Trijilieaiie, Madias 

U. P. Sports Association. — Ho?t Secreta?v 
C Rov, Esq , Mm, (Chemistry Dept ), 
1 uiNersity, Liu know 

Bihar and Orissa Athletic Association. — 

JIoii Secretary J’rol .S M Moiniil ll.iq, 
P O liankipoie, Patna 

Delhi Hockey Association. — Hon Sec? eta ty 
Md Haiindudin, Esq, The UniverMt>, Delhi 

Punjab Hockey Association. — Jfon Sec?etary : 
Pr«ii .laggau Math, Foiman Oliustiau College, 

I ihoie 

Sind Hockey Association. — Ho?>. Serretrny 
• ' M Pjiitto, E.-'q , Sind lloekey AsMitiation, 
K ua(.lii 

Gwalior Sports Association. — 'I he Manager 
I hoi Spoils Association, Moti Mahal, Dwalioi 

Bhopal Hockey Association. — flo?? SecreLa?y 
\ <> Khan, Esq , Shamlaii, Bhojal 

Central India Hockey Association. — Ho?i 
‘""hUfry , Bavi Bagh, Indoie (C 1 ) 


The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 
Club. — Headqiiarteis, Bit'aeh Candy Swini- 
iiung Bath, Waideii Road, Bombay 

The European Water Polo Association. — 

Headquaiters, Back Bay Sw'iniining Jiatli, 
CooiK'iage. Bombay 

The Golwalla Swimming Club. — Tl(>adquar- 
t(‘is, Vutoiia Baths, Back Baj, Cooperage, 
Bombay 

Hie College Square Swimming Club. — 

Calcutta 

The Calcutta Swimming Club. — Hi'adqiiar- 
ters, strand Road, Calcutta. 

The Kokine Swimming Club. — Rangoon 

Tennis. 

AU-lndia Lawn Tennis Association. — Ho?ty 
St<?eta?y fo? Vitim L Jbooke Edwaids 
Esq , P O Box 2()S(), Cahaitta 

Foteiyn Secieiaiy Lt -Col B O Ro(‘, 
Fcindale, Ik'Xley (Kem), England. 

Army and Air Force Championships — At my 

Spoils Contiol Boaid, Anibala Cantonment 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Association. — Uo?iy 
Seneta?ij S .1 Matthews, Esq , c/o The 
Calc'utta South Club, (Jalcutta. 

Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association. — 

Ilony Set ? eta? y S\ecl Maqm Imam, Esej , 
Ikii-at-Ioiw, Fiasscr Jioad, I’atua. 

Bombay Lawn Tennis Association — Ho?iy 
Sec?eta?y E Rose, Esq, c/o 1’he Atlas 
InsiiiaiKC Co, Ltd, Ballaid Estate, Bomba^ 

Delhi Lawn Tennis Association . — Htmy 
Set tela? y E W (.Jtmdal, Esq , t,o The Ridgci 
CJiil), Mew Delhi 

Madras Lawn Tennis Association. — Ho?ty 
Setietary R V V S Piasad, Esq, Arundal- 
)>et, (luiitui (M AS M Railwa> ) 

Punjab Lawn Tennis Association . — lit my 

Set?rtary’ I) M Bhallu, Esq, V M C A. Flat, 
The Mall, Lahore*. 


Manavadar State Hockey Association. — Hon, 

'' ' t’tara M M Masud, E^q Pri rate Set letary . 

J ding Chiet, Mauavaclai (Kathiawai) 


United Provinces Lawn Tennis Association. — 

Ho?iy SetieUiiy S W. iTobb, Esq, 138, 
CiMl Lines, Cawnpoie 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


The following new Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emporor of India, and received His Boyal Sign 
Manual, on 9th April 1930 

1. Govern or- General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 
within their respective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

4. Gommander-in-Ghicf in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma. 

6. Governors of the Gentral Provinces and 
Assam , Governor ot the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal, 

8. Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. 

9. Cominander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

10. President of the Council of State. 

11. President ot tlie Legislative Assembly. 

12. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

13. Agents to tlie Governor-General, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India , Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province , Commissioner in Sind ; Members of 
Executive Councils and Ministers ot Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors* , Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf; Resident and Commander- 
in-Chief at Aden, and Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore within their respective charges. 

14. Chief Commissioner of Railways , General | 
Ofttcers Commanding, Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and Western Commands , and Oiticers of 
the rank ol General. 

15. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal.* 

16. Members of the Executive Council 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Bihar and Orissa.* 

17. Agents to the Governor-General, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India ; Chiet 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province , Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, and Residents at Hyderabad and in 
Mysore. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provmces and Assam ,* 
Members of tiie Executive Council and Ministers, 
North-West Frontier Province. 

19. Presidents ot Legislative Councils, 
within tiieir respective Provinces. 

20. Chief Judges of Chiot Courts ; and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

21. Lieutenant-Generals. 

22. Auditor-General ; Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission , and Chief Com- 
missloner of Delhi, when within his charge. 


23. Air Officer Commanding Royal Air 
Force in India ; Flag Officer Commanding and 
Director, Royal Indian Marine ; Members of t)i»‘ 
Railway Board , Railway Financial Commis- 
sioner ; Secretaries to the Government of India, 
and Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. 

24. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India , Commissionei 
in Sind ; Controller of Civil Accounts , Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance; Judges of Chiei 
Courts , Members of the Central Board ot 
Revenue, and Resident and Commander-in. 
Chief at Aden. 

25. Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, when within his cliarge 
and Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

26. Commissioners of Revenue and Com- 
missioner of Excise, Bombay ; Consultinsi 
Engineer to the Government of India ; Develo[i- 
ment Commissioner, Burma, Director of Develoji. 
ment, Bombay , Director-General, Indian Medn id 
Service , Director-General of Posts and Telt - 
graphs; Financial Commissioners, Judicial 
CommibSionei a of the Central Provinces, Sind 
and North-West Frontier Provinces, Major- 
Generals, Members of a Board of Revenue, 
Members of the Public Service Commission , and 
Surgeons-General. 

27. Chairman of the Madras Soivices Coin- 
mission; Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Univeisi 
ties. 

28. Agents of State Railways ; CoutrolK r 
of the Currency, Additional Judicial Commit 
sioners. Judicial Commissioner, Western Indn 
States Agency ; Commissioners of Division , 
Residents ot the 2nd Class , Deinitv Anditoi 
(jrcneral in India , Revenue and Divisiouj! 
Commissionei s, North-West Frontier Proviin i , 
within tlieii respective charges. 

29. Members of tlie Indian Civil Service' of 
30 years’ standing, whose position but for llii^ 
Aiticle would not be lower than Article 34. 

30. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

31. Advocates-General, Madras and Bomba >. 

32. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

33. Accountants-General, Class I ; Air Fouc 
Officer Commanding, Aden ; Brigadiers, Cen-J" 
Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, Commissioner, 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Director-Gciu ral 
of Archaeology in India ; Director of the Geoloji 
cal Survey; Director, Intelligence Buieai, 
Director of Ordnance Factoriesand Manufactui , 
Director of Railway Audit; Educational 
missioner with the Government ot 

His 3Iajesty*8 Senior Trade Commiss-ion i. 
Calcutta, Inspector-General of Forests , Mlllt.^'^ 
Accountant-General ; Public Health Comm.' 
sioner with the Government of Ind ia , ' 

Surveyor-General of India. 


• The Vice-President of the Council appointed under section 48 of the Government of i ' 
Act ranks in the same article of the Warrant but senior to bis colleagues on the Council. 
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34. Additional Judicial Commissioners ; Chiet 
(ommissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Chief 
.secretary to the Government of Assam ; Chief 
secretary to the Government of the North-West 
I'rontier Province ; Commissioners of Division ; 
Judicial Commissioner, Western India States 
Agency ; and Residents of the 2nd Class , 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioners of the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

35. Non-Official Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations in Presidency To\^tis and Rangoon, 
witiim their respective municipal jurisdictions, 
i»i ivate Secretary to the Viceroy ; and Sccre- 
laries, Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

36. Accountants-General other than Class 
I , Chief Accounts Officer, East Indian Railway , 
Chiet Auditor of State Railways , Chief Com- 
mercial Managers of State Railways ; Chief 
Conservators of Forests, Chief Engineeis,* 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs , Chief Operating 
Supeiintcndcnts of State Railways, duel 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; Chief 
Mining Engineoi, Railway Board, Colonels; 
('oinmand Controllers of Militarj Accounts , 
Deputy Controller of the Currency at Bomliay , 
Diicctbrs of Agriculture; Directoi , Agiicultural 
Research Institute, Pusa ; Director of Army 
A udit ; Director of the Botanical Sur\ ey of India , 
Director of Civil Aviation in India , Director- 
(leneral of Obseivatones , Directors of Public 
Instruction under Local Governments , Director, 
Military Lands and Cantonments , Directors, 
Railiva> Board, Directors of the Sur\cy of 
India , Director, Zoological Survey , Expert 
AdMsers, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
gra[»h8 , His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta, Inspectors-General, 
Oivil Hospitals, Inspectors-Ceneral of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
M est Frontier Province , Inspectors-General of 
I'risons under Local Governments , Master of 
Security Press, Nasik ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Indian Political Depart- 
incnt of 23 years’ civil service, whose position 
l)Ut for thi'v Article would not be lower than 
Aiticle 55 , Mint Masters, Calcutta and Bombay , 
1‘iesidcnt of tlie Forest College and Reseaich 
lijstitute , Provincial Directors of Public Healtli , 
■iiid Traffic Managers and Locomotive Supenn- 
tfhdeuts of State Railways. 

Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

Solicitor to the Government of India 
.111(1 Standing Counsel for the Presidency of 
i. ugal 

Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Uiurch of Scotland. 

•h) Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Improve- 
iic lit Tru«its of the Presidency Towns, Rangoon 
“M Karachi, Chief Executive Officers of the 
M uiicipahties of the Presidency Towms and 


Rangoon, within their charges ; Chief Inspector 
of Mines ; Commissioners of Police in the Presi- 
dency Towns and Rangoon ; and Settlement 
Commissioners. 

41. Collectors of Customs. Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts , Collector of Salt Rev- 
enue, Madras and Bombay Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara, 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair ; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur), 
Political Agents and Suiierin tend cuts, and 
Residents (other than those of the Ist and 
, 2nd Class) ; Commissioners of Income Tax, 

' Opium Agent, Ghazipur , and Remembrancers 
I of Legal Affairs and Government Advocates 
' under Local Governments 

I 42. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
' Finance , Deputy Secretaiics to the Government 
of India , Dircetoi- General of Commercial 
Intelligence ; Director of In.spoction, Indian 
' Stores Dejiartmcnt , Diicctoi of Public Informa- 
, tion, Governmtuit of India , Director of Purchases 
and Intelligence, Indian Stores Department , 
Diicctoi, Regulations and Forms in the Army 
Department , Establishment Officer in the Army 
j)epartment , Secretary to the Jiiiperial Council 
of Agricultiiial Research Secretary, Public 
Service Commission, Secretary to the Railway 
Board , and Secretaiies to Residents of the First 
Class, within their respective charges. 

43. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of tlie Imperial Institute of 
Vetermaiy Reseaich, Muktesar, Diiector ol the 
Indian Institute of Science ; and Piiucipal of 
the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Roorkee. 

44. Assistant to the Inspector-General ol 
Forests; Budget Officer, Finance Department 
Government of India , Chief Electiical Engineeis, 
Civilian Superintendents of Clothing Factories, 
Civilian Su[ieimtendents of Oidiiance Factories, 
Collieiy Superintendent, East Indian Railway; 
Commandant, Fionticr Constabulary, North- 
West Frontier Province, Compti oiler, Assam, 
Conscivators of Forests , Controller of Army 
Factoi v Accounts, ControlJer of Maiine Accounts, 
Controller, Royal Air Force Accounts , Deputy 
Agents. Dejiuty Traffic Managers, and Officers* 

lot similar status of State Railways; Dejiuty 
' Chief Engineer, Telegraphs , Dejiuty Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service , Deputy 
Director-Gcneial of the Post Office ; Deputy 
I Director-General, Telegrajih Traffic , Deputy 
Director, Intelligence Bureau ; Dejnity Director, 
, Ordnance Factories and Manufactuie (if a 
civilian); Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, 
Deputy Military Aecountant-General ; Director, 
Medical Research , Directors of the Persian Gulf 
Section and of the Persian Section of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department; Diiectors of 


* ITescnt incumbents of the office of Chief Engineer who have ranked in entry 33 of the 
(I rant of 1898 will rank m entry 33 of this Warrant until they relinquish their office as 
ti'iel Engineers. 

Officers of similar status are : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotive Department ; 
'^iii'crintendents, Carriage and Wagon Department ; Controllers of Stores ; Senior Signal 
bii4!iioers; State Railways Coal Superintendent; Chief Medical Officer; Deputy Chief 
c asportation Superintendents ; Deputy Chief Commercial Managers , Deputy Chief Mechanical 
‘ ! -iiuers, and Deputy Chief Engineers. 
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Telegraph Engineering; Director of Wireless;, 
District Controllers of Military Accounts,; 
Divisional Superintendents, State Railways;, 
Lieutenant-Colonels; Members of the Madrasi 
Services Commission ; Members of the Indian' 
Civil Service and of the Political Department of| 
18 years’ civil service, whose position but for, 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55 ;| 
Postmasters-General ; Signal Engineers; and 
Superintending Engineers. 

45. Assay Master, Bombay; Deputy Audltors- 
General ; and Deputy Controllers ot the Currency, 
Calcutta and Northern India. 

46. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspectors of Explosives , Chief Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, presidency Towns and 
Bangoon ; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps ; Directors of major Laboratories , 
and Director of Public Instruction, North- 
West Frontier Province. 

47. First Assistant to the Resident at Aden ; 
Private Secretaries to Governors, Political 
Secretary, Aden. 

48. Admlnistrators-General ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates ; Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board ; Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
his charge ; Metallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur, 
and Officers in Class I of the General or the 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. 

40. Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Cawnpore , Commissioner of Labour, Madras ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs; Directors 
of Fisheries in Bengal and Madras; Directors 
of Industries ; Directors of Land Records ; 
Directors of Veterinary Services ; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Inspector-General of Railway Police 
and Police Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Rajputana ; Inspectors-General of 
Registration , Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore Registrars of Co-operative Societies , 
Superintendent of Manufacture, Clothing Fac- 
tory, Shahjahanpjre. 

50. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges, witliin their own districts. 

51. First Assistants to the Residents at 
Baroda and in Kashmir. 

52. Chairman of the Port Trust, Aden ; 
and Military Secretaries to Governors. 


1st and 2nd Class): Second Assistant Resident 
and Protectorate Secretary, Aden ; and Settle- 
ment Officers 

56. Assistant Executive Engineers of 2n 
years’ standing. Chief Forest Officer, Andamatt 
and Nicobar Islands ; Controller of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department , 
Controller of Purchase, Calcutta Circle, Indiaii 
Stores Department ; Deputy Directors oi 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department ; Deput , 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence; Deputv 
Director-General of Archasology; Deput\ 
Director of Industries, United Provinces , 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces ; Government Solicitors othei 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
the Government of India; Managing Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghazipur ; Officers of tiie 
Indian Educational Service and of the Indian 
Institute of Science of 18 years* standing, 
Prinoii>al8 of major Government Colleges, 
Prmcipal, School of Mines and Geology, 
Registrars to the High Courts; Secretaries to 
legislative Councils , Superintendent of tlir 
Government Test House , Superintendents oi 
the Survey of India ; Assistant Collectors ot 
Customs, Assistant Directors-General of the 
Post Office, Deputy Postmasters-General, Deputy 
Conservators of Forests, Divisional Engineeis 
and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Telegrapli'., 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless, Executive Engineers of th( 
Indian Service of Engineers holding a charge 
declared to be of not less importance than that 
of a division. Forest Engineers, Instruttoi, 
Wireless, Officers of the Archaeological and 
other Scientific Departments, Officers of the 
Indian Agricultural Service, Officers of the 
Indian Veterinary Service, Officers of Class II 
of the General or the Public Works List of tlie 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts 
Department, Officers of the Superior ReveniK 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of District Officer or a jiosition of simil.ir 
status. Officers of the 1st Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department, 
Senior Inspector of Mines, Superintendents 
and Deputy Commissioners of Police , Wiieh ss 
Research Officers , Officers of the Bengal Pilot 
Service of 21 years’ btandiiig. 

57. Assistant Solicitor to the Govemmtiit 
of India; Deputy Director of Public Infoinm- 
tion. Government of India; and Under Sc(U- 
taries to the Government of India. 


58. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

54. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

55. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Salt 
Revenue, Madras & Bombay ; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revf*nue, 
(’alcutta; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair ; Deputy Secretaries 
to Local Governments , Divisional and District 
and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) ; Judicial 
Assistant, Aden ; Political Agents and Superin- 
tendents ; Residents (other than those of the 


58. Agent-General in India for the BritJ-ii 
Protectorate in Africa under the administratH'n 
of the Colonial Office ; Consulting Surveyor i<> 
the Government of Bombay, Directois "i 
Survey, Madras and Bengal; Keeper of Uif 
Records of the Government of India ; Libran m, 
Imperial Library : Public Analyst to the Gon- 
ernment of Madras. 

59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnai ( t 
Department; Civil Engineer Adviser to ' 
Director of Ordnance. Factories and Manu, 
ture ; Civil Secretary and District Magisti ' • , 
Aden ; District Judges not being Sessions Jud ' " 
Inspector of General Stores; Majors; Mem 

i of the Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ stand ' 
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Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners of 
Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years' 
standing , and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories. Sanitary Electrical and Architec- 
tural Specialist officers will take precedence 
in accordance with the rank in the Public Works 
Department fixed for their appointments but 
junior to all Public Works Department officers 
of the corresponding rank. 

60. Assistant Commissioners of Income Tax , 
Assistant Executive Engineers of 12 years’ stand- 
ing , Assistant Superintendents of the Survey 
oi India ; Chief Works Chemist, United Pro- 
vinces; Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras; Inspector of Clothing Stores, Shah- 
jahanpur ; Officers of the Indian Educational 
Service and of the Indian Institute of Science 
of 10 years’ standing , Officer in charge of the 
Mathematical Instrument Office ; Presidency 
Postmasters; Superintendent, Bombay City 
Survey and Land Records, Sujicrintcndentsand 
Depu^ Commissioners of Police of less than 16 
years' standing; Assistant Collectors of Customs* 
Assistant Director-General of the Post Office, 
Deputy Postmasters-General, Deputy Conserva- 
tors of Forest, DivfsionalErigineers and Assistant 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, Divisional 
Engineers, and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless, Executive Engineers of the Indian 
Service of Engineers holding a charge declared 
to be of not less importance than that oi 
a division , Forest Engineers, Instiuctor, Wireless 
Orticers of the ArchsBological and other Scientific 
Departments, Officers ot the Indian Agricultural 
Service, Officers of the Indian Veterinary 
Service, Officers of Class 11 of the General or 
Public Works J^ist of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, Officers on the Suiierior 
List of the Military Accounts Department, 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways who hold the rank of District 
Oflicer or a position of similar status. Officers 
of the 1st Division, Superior Traffic Branch of 
tlie Telegraph Depaitinent, and Wireless Re- 
search officers of 12 years’ standing 

61. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), 
Northern India Salt Revenue , Assistant Cliiei 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department, 
Assistant Controller of Inspection, Calcutta 
Circle, Indian Stores Department; Assistant 
Director ot Inspection, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment , Assistant Director of Intelligence, Indian 
Stores Department ; Assistant Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department ; Assistant 
Metallurgical Inspectors, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment ; Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms , 
Assistant Directors of Public Health , Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board ; Assistant Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance ; Assistant Secretaries 
to the Governmentof India ; Chemical Examiner 
forCustomsand Excise, Calcutta , Chemistatthe 
Government Test House, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment ; Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers 
n Bengal and Bombay ; Commander of the 
Steamer employed in the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, 
Curator of the Bureau of Education , Deputy 
Administrator-General, Bengal; Deputy Assis- 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Directorate, 
Adjutant-General’s Branch ; Deputy C 0 m - 
missioner Northern India Salt Revenue ; 
Deputy t'ommissioners of Salt and Excise; 


Deputy Director of Land Records, Burma; 
Director, Vaccine Institute, Belgaum ; District 
Opium Officers; Divisional Engineers, Telegra- 
phs, of less than 12 years’ standing ; Divisional 
Engineers, Wiieless, of less than 12 years’ stand- 
ing, Emigration Commissioner, Engineer and 
Electrician of tlie Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment ; Examiner of Questioned Documents ; 
Executive Engineers of less than 12 years’ 
standing; First a ssistant Commissioner, Port 
Blair ; General Managers, Northern India Salt 
I Revenue ; Honorary Presidency Magistrates , 
Judge ot the City Civil Court, Madras ; Judges 
of Presidency Courts of Small Causes ; Lady 
Assistants to the Tnspectois General, Civil Hospi- 
tals , Legal Assistant in the Legislative Depart- 
ment of the Governmentof India, Officers of 
the Bengal Pilot Service of 10 v ears’ standing, 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Services drawing 
the maximum pay of the time-scale or upwards ; 
Physicist at the Government Test House, Indian 
Stores Department; Presidency Magistrates, 
Protector ot Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta ; Protectors of Emigrants ; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind ; 
Registrars to Chief Courts , Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal ; Secretary, Board of Exa- 
miners ; Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 
Madras, when a member of the Provincial 
Service ; Senior Income Tax Officer, Bombay, 
and Income Tax Officers drawing the maximum 
pay ot the time-scale , and Superintendents of 
Central Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging 
to the Indian Medical Service. 

1 The entries in the above table apply exclu- 
sively to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members ot the non-official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 

2 Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers ot the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence inter se, according to the date of entry 
into that number. 

3 When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, he will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table will rank in that num- 
bci below perraa.nent incumbents. 

5. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have tlie same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General in Council 
in case any question shall arise * When the 
position ot any such person is so determined 
and notified, it shall be entered in the table in 
italics, provided he holds an appointment in 
India. 
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7. Nothing in the foregoing rules to dispute 
tho existing practice relating to precedence at 
the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
Intercourse witli Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make 
rules for such occasions in case any dispute 
shall arise. 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls-General — Immediately after Article 
33, wijicli includes Brigadiers , Consuls — Im- 
mediately after Article 36 which includes Colo- 
nels , Vice-Consuls — Immediately after Article 
50, which includes Majois. 

Consular ofheers de carnere will in their 
respective grades take, precedence of consular 
ofiicers who aie not de carnere 

9 The following ma\ he given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold ajipointments in India — 

Peers according to their precedence in England, 
Knights of the Garter, the Thistle, and St. 
Patrick; Pi ivy Councillors, Members of the 
Council of the Secretary ol State tor India — 
Immediately altei Meinbeis of the Governor- 
Genoial’s Executive Council, Aiticle 8 

Baionets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Thntotl Kingdom according to date o! 


Patents ; Knight Grand Cross of the Bath , 
Knights Grand Commander ol the Star of India , 
Knights Grand Cross of St Micliael and St 
George ; Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire ; Knights Grand Cross of the 
Boyal Victoria Order , Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire-— Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts. Article 20 

Knight Commander of tlie Bath ; Knights 
Commander of the Star of India , Knight<- 
Commander of St^ Michael and St. George , 
Knights Commander of the Indian Empire , 
Knight Commander of the Royal Victtirmn 
Order ; Knmht Coinmaudei of the Order of tlu 
British Empire , Knights Bachelor — Imme- 
diaielv after the Residents of the 2nd Class 
Article 28. 

10. All ladies, unless by viitue of holding an 
appointment themselves they aie entitled to a 
higher position in tlie table, to take place ac- 
cording to the rank herein assigned to then 
respective husbands, with the exception ot 
wives of Peers and of ladies having precedence 
in England independently of their husbands, 
and who are not 111 rank below the daughteis 
of Barons : such ladies to take place accord- 
ing to their several ranks, with reference to 
such precedence in England immediately after 
the wives of Members ot the Governor-General’'' 
Kveeutive Council 


• In virtue of the piovisions ot section 9 (ii) of the Indian Cliuich Act, 1027, a Bishop or Arc h- 
deacon W'ho held a bishopric or aicdideaconry on the 1st March 1030 takes rank as follow’s • — 
Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, immediately after Chief Justice ot Bengal, Article 7 
Bishojisof Madras and Bombay, immediately after Chief Justice of a High Couit other than 
that of Bengal, Aitiulc 12 

BishopvS ol Laliore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately after Chief Coinmissiom ; 
of Delhi, when w'lthin his charge, Article 22. 

Bishops (not teintonal) under license from the Ciow'n, immediately after Chief SecretaiK's 
to Governraeuts, other than those of Madras, Bombay, Jiengal and Assam, Article 32. 
Archdeacons ol Calc’utta, Madras and Bombay, in Article 33 
Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur, in Article 39. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No of 

guns. 

Impciial salute . 101 

Royal salute . ..31 


Members of the Koval Family . . 31 

Foreign Soveieigus and members of 21 

then tarnillcs. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal . . 21 

Sultan ot ’^.anzibar ... 21 

Ambassadors . . . . 19 

Prime Ministei of Nepal . . . 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 

India. 

Governor of Portuguese India . . . . 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 

Colonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . .. iTy 

Governor of Damaun 9 

Governor of Diu 9 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the So\ereigii Is present in person 
On the anniversaries ot the Birth, Aciessioii 
and (Xironation ot the Reigning Sovoicign 
the Birthday ot the Consoit of the Reigning; 
Soveieign , the liirthdav of the Quetii 
Mother , Proclainsition Day. 


I On arrival at, or departure from, amihtatx 
y station, Ol w'hen attending a 8tat^ 
ceremony. 
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No of 

Persons. Guns 

Vucroy and Governor-General .. 31 


Go\ ernors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
m India. 


Residents, 1st Class 13 

AKents to the Governor*Gencral . . 13 

Commissioner in Sind 13 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Resident8,2nd Glass .. .. 13 

Political Agents (<>) 11 

Command er-in-Chief in India (i£ a Field 19 

Marshal). 


Commander-in-Chief in India (if a General) 17 

Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c) 

G.Os.C in C-Commands (d) .. .• 16 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 

id). 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a militar' 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure Irom, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving atcr leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Buling Chief Also on occasions ot private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 

^ Same as Governors. 

On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 

J parture from a military station. 

'1 On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 

- monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank («^e E.R.). 

t On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, if desir- 
J ed. 


Permaaent Salutes to 

SaluteiofUl qnn^, 
iluroda The Maharaja (Gaekwar) ot. 
Gwalior The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja ot. 

0 / 19 ginis. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) ot 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Ealat. The Khan (Wall) of 
Kolhapur. The Alaharaja of 
Travancore. The Maharaja of 
Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of 
Salutet of 17 gum, 
Bahawalpiir. The Nawab of 
Bbaratpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of 
t'oehin. The Maharaja of. 


Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

I Cutch. The Maharao of 
I Jaipur. The Maharaja ot 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao ot 
Patiala. The Maharaja of 
Rewa. The Maharaja of 
Tonk. The Nawab ot 

Salutes of 15 
Alwar. The Maharaja of 
Banswara. The Maharawal of 
Bhutan. The Maharaja of 
Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhat. The Maharaja of 
Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal ot. 

Idar. The Maharaja of 
Jalsalmer. The Maharawal of 


(ft) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. . , ,,•* 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is m actual military com- 

mand and is the senior military offiiCerln the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns 
allowed forindlyiduals. 
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Khairpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Kampar. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of 
Sirohi. The Maharao of 

Salutes of 13 (fune. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of 
Jaora. The Nawab of 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Bana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
•Tunagadh. The Nawab of 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab ot . 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajplpla. The Maharaja of. 
Batlam The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja ot 

Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajalgarh. The Maharaja ot 
Alirajpur. The Raja oi 
Baonl. The I^awab ot 
Barwani. The Rana of 
Bljawar. The Maharaja ot 
Bilaspur. The Raja ot 
Cambay. The Nawab of 
Chamba. The Raja of 
Charkharl. The Maharaja ot 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja ot. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb ot 
Janjira. The Nawab ot. 

Hhabua. The Raja ot 
Maler Kotla. The Nawab of 
Mandl. The Raja ot 
Manipur. The Maliaraja of 
Morvi. The Maharaja of 
Narsinggarh. The Raja ot 
Panua. The Maharaja ot 
Pttdukkottai. The Raja of 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of 
Rajgarb. The Raja of 
Sallana. The Raja of 
Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur. The Maiiaraja of 
Sitamau. The Raja of 
Suket. The Raja of. 

Tehri. The Raja of 
Wankaner. The Raj Sabeb of. 


I Saluus of 9 guns. 

Balaslnor. The Nawab (BabI) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of 
Baraundha. The Raja of 
Bariya. The Raja of. 

Bhor. The Raja of. 

Chhota UdepUT. The Raja of 
Danta. The Maharana of 
Dhrol. Tlie Thakor Saheb of 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Maharaja of 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of 
Khilchlpur. The Rao Bahadur of 
Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharii. The Nawab of. 

Luiiawada. The Raja of 
Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhauj. The Maharaja ot 
Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of 
Patna. The Matiaraja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Chief ot. 

Sant. The Raja of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai ot 
Shahpura. The Raja of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of 
Yawughwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guus 

Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
Q.c.l.E., l^ali of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Lient.-Goneral His Highness Maharaia 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e , 
G o y.o., 6 B.K.. E.C.B., A.D.O., Maharaja of. 
Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Uined Singh Bahadur, q.o.s.i.> 
G.G.I.E., O.B.E., Maharao of. 

Mysore Her Highness Maharanl Kemi 
Nanjammannl Avaru Vanivilas Sannidhant), 
O.I.. Maharanl of. 

Patiala. Lieut.-Gencral His Highness Maharaja- 
dhlraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, o.o s.i., G.c.l.E., O O.T.O , G.B.E.. 

A B.c., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim All Ehan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.o.s.1., g.o.i.e 
Nawab of. 
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SaltUe$ of 17 guns 


Salutet of 9 guns. 


Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewai Maharaj 
Shri Jey Singh ji,0.0.i.E., E.O.8.I., Maharaja of 

Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadbiraja Slirl Sawai Maharaj- Eana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Biler 
Jang Jal Deo E.0.8.1 .. e.g.^.o., Maharaja 
Eana of 


fiashahr. Eaja Padam Singh, Eaja of. 
Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-dln Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, e.c.i.e., «z-Nawab of. 

Mong Mit, Ukhin Maung, E s.Bl., Sawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

SaluUt of 21 guns. 


Orchha His Highness Maharaja Mahendra 
Sawai Sir Praral Singh Bahadur, G c.s i . 
0 C i.E , Maharaja of. 


Bhopal. The Beffam (or Nawab) of. within 
the limits of her (or his) own territones, 
permanently. 


Salutes of 15 guns 

Benares. Lieutcnant*Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., a.c.LE., Maharaja of. 

Jind. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaia Sir llanbir Singh Eajendra Baha- 
dur, G.ciE., K.O.8.I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohab.i 
Khanji Kasulkhanji, Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. Goioncl His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.c.s.i., G.C.I.E . 
G IJ E., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Colonel His Highness, Maharaja 
Shri Bigvijaysmhji, Maharaja ot. 


Indore The !Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per. 
manentl j . 

Salute of 10 gnus 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). xhe IVIaharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Sutute of 17 guns 


Salutes of 11 guns j Alwar. The Mahaiaja of. 

Aga Khan, His Highnes Aga Sir Sultan ' ^heMirof. 

Muhammad Shah, G.C.S i., G.c £.£., G.C.T o , of (Within the limits of their own territories, 
Bombay. j permanently ) 


Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Siiri Sir I 
Eanjitsinhji Mansinhji, e.c.s. 1., Eaja of | 

Chitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-n- i 
Mulk, E.C.I.E., Mehtar of. | 


Diiarampur. H. H. Maharana Vijayadevji of. 

Lunawada. fils Highness Maharana Biibliadra- 
siiihji, Eaja of. 

^angli, Lt.-Meherban Sir Chintamaniao 
Dhundiro alias Appa Saheb Putwardhan, 
K.C.I.E , Eaja of. 

Vankaner Captain His Highness EaJ Safaeb 
Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji. E.C.I.E., Eaja 
Saheb of. 


Salutes of 15 guns 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jmd. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The IVIaharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Entlam. The Maharaja of 
(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 13 guns, 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 
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SeUuiet of 11 guns, 

Bavantyadi. The Bar Desai of Wtthln the limits of his own territory 

permanently. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 

sian Gulf at the termination of an officiut 
visit by this Chief. 

Bunder Abbas. The Governor of .. 

Llngah. The Governor of >At the termination of an ofiBicial visit. 

Muhammerah. The Governor of .. .. j 

Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of ilj 

Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa 
tive. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 


Ajman. The Shaikh of T 

Dlbal. The Shaikh of Fired by British Ships of War In the Per- 

Kas-al-Khelma The Shaikh of .. .. .. y sian Gulf at the termination of official 

Shargah. The Shaikh of .. j visits by these Chiefs. 

Umm-nl'Qawain. The Shaikh of .. .. J 


Table op Local Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 11 qun't 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bln All al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
litah, K.c I.K., c.s I., Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an o&cial 

visit by this Chief. 


(TABLE OF) Provisional Local Salutes. 
Salutes of 17 aunh 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


Salutes of 13 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a membci 
of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 yans 


Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 yiois. 


Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other'l 

the'^Jkh of. ot other [ ***«“ 

member of the ruling family. ; 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, 


(Table of) Pboviszonal Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Bis Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Ehan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
6.C.I.E., E.O.S.I.. Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an offoial visit 

by this Chief. 
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The Star 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897,1902, 1911, 1915, 1920 and 1935 
and the dignity of Knight Grand Commander may 
be conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and 
third classes for services in the Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty*six Knights (rrand Commanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third class of two hundred and 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knights and Companions. 

Tne Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown : 
II J1 enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains. ( 11 ) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points In diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven* i Mght our Guide, also in diamonds. 
Tiiat of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
ditferent, and is described below, (lii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Koyal Effigy thereon, set in a 
T^erforated and ornamental oval, contauiing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four Inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
peudent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
nrck a badge of the same form as appointed 
lor a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta 

Sovereign of the Order . — His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 


of India. 


( Grand Master of the Order His Excel- 

1 lency the Viccrov and Governor-General of 
' India, the Marquess of Linlithgow’, G.M 8 I , 

G. M I.E. 

I 

i Officers of the Order i—Retnatrar . Col. the 
! Hon. Sir George Arthur Charles Ciichton, 
K.O.V.O., Secretary of the Certral Cliancerv 
1 of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James* Palace, 

I London, W. 1. 

I Secretary * The Hon’blc Sir Bertrand Glancy, 

I K C.I E , C.S I., Secretary to the Government of 
1 India m the Foreign and Political Department. 

I Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
I (G. C. S. I.) 

I H M Queen Marv 
; H. 11. H. The Duke of Connaught 
I Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I ) 

, His Excelleney Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 

1 G C.I. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 
j mareh and dependencies. 

I Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dow leh 
Amir-i-Akram, son of His Iloyal Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin- 
I ed-Dowleh, Zll-es- Sultan of Persia. 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shore Jung, 
Bahadur liana, G B.E., K C.I.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal). 

His L\i(ll»‘n(\ (i(‘n(jal Sn Padnia ShiinisluMe 
Jimg JUhtidiH Haiia, (» It L , Jv (' I h , 
Coiuuiuudei-in-( 'hi' l , Nepal 

Honorary Companions. 

I H. H. Saiyid Sir Talmur bln Faisal bin-u^i- alydl 
Turki, X.C.I.K , Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalitah, s u of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabina 
Sabah, C I E., Ruler of Kuweit. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I.) 

H. H. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
11. H. The Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardlnge of Pentburst 
Sir John Hewett 

H. U. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H- H. Maharao of Kotah 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

H. H. The Maharao of Cutch 

Earl V^illingdon 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
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The Marquess of Zetland. ] 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 
The Earl of Lytton 

Viscount Halifax 
Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Leslie Wilson 
Viscount Goschen. 

Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood. 

The Bight Honourable Sir John AUsebrook 
Simon . 

Field -Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob 
His Highness 'I’he Maharana of Udaipur. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 
Viscount Feel. 

Lieut.-Col. The Bight Honourable Sir Francis 
Stanely Jackson. 

H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal. 

Sir William Malcolm Hailey. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Lieutenant-Colonel The Bight Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Ouniev Hoare. 

The Bight Honourable Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes 
Lt -Col The Bight Hoirblo Sii George Fredrick 
Stanley 

Field Marshal His Excellency Sir Philip 
Chetwodc 


Knights Commanders (K.C.S.I.) 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 

H. B. Maharaja of Jlnd 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Maharaja of Batlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Beginald Henry Craddock 

Lord Most on of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Bobertson 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevrodyn Baehleigh Wynne 

H. H; Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M. F. O'Dwyet 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P. Sandaram Alyar Slvaswami Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 

H, H. Xawab of Maler Eotla 

Sir William Henry Clara 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariab Cox 

Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 

Sir Bobert Woodbum Gillan 

Mahara] Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir .Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

Lieut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghnaband 

Sir T. Morison 

Lieut.-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Majoi-Gen. B G. O. Stuart 
Sir George Blvers Lowndes 
H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowablr Singh Bahadur of Jalsalmer 


; Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. The Maharaj Bana of Dholpur 
Lient.- General Sir William Balne Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Bninyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Bowlatt 
Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 
Major-Gcn. Sir Harry Trlscott Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Bight Hon'ble Lord Southborough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maolagan 
Sir William Marris 
Sir K. D. Beatson-Bell 
Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir L. Davidson 

The Hon'ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shrl Sir Ban- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Baja of Baria. 

Sir Hamilton Grant 

The Bt. Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

Sir Ibrahim Bahlmtulla 

Sir Charhs Innes 

The Maharao of Sirohi 

Sir Montagu Butler 

H. H.The Maharaja of Bajpipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 
The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Bahim 
H. H. the Nawab of Junagadh 
Sir Henry Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bewa 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra. 

Sir Chiinilal V. Mehta. 

Sir S. P. O’Donnel. 

fl. E, Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 

H. E.Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muliammad Habikullah 

Sir William John Keith 

Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
pur. 

H. H.the Maharaja of Porbunder 

Sir Geoifrev de Montmorency 

Sir James Crerar 

Sir J'ean Bieu 

Sir George Lambert 

H. H. The Maharaja of Morvi 

Sir George Bainy. 

Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
His Highness the Baja of Mandi. 

Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks. 

Sir George Schuster. 

The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter 
Captain H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir, 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K c.l E., of Panna 
Major H. H. Baja Narendra Shah, of Tehri. 
Major-General Sir Leonard Bogers. 

H. E.Sir James David Sifton. 

H. E. Sir Michael Keane. 
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Lieut.-Col. H. E. Sir Ralph Griffith. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i -Husain. 

Sir Joseph William Bhoro. 

His Excellency Sir Harry Haig. 

The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmed Said Kiian, of Chittari. 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Daflield Craik. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn. 
Sir Reginald Arthur M.ant 
H. E Sir Herbert William Emerson. 

H H the Maharaja of Benares. 

Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah. 

H E Sir Clarendon Go wan 

H. H the Maharaja of Manipur 

Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Chamier. 

The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce 
H H. The Raja of Savant vadi 
The Hon’blc Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead. 

H H The Maharaja of Karaiili 
His Highness Sri Lakshmansingh of Diingarpur. 
His Highness the Maharaja oi 'J’ripura 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 

The Hon Sir R T) Bell 
Sir M \j Gwyer 

M.ijoi-G(*neial Henry Kai slake, r n , c M (i , ]>.s. 
]) s () 

H H the Nawab ot Rampiii 
The HonMde Sir NrijM'iidr.i Nath Siiear 
The llou’ble Sii Janies Gngg, kOU 
H H the Mahaiana Ra) Saheb ol Wankanei 
Sir Reginald Isuloie llobeit GI.uk \ , K (M H 
'J'ho Hon’blc Sii Maneckji Jljiairiji i)adabho\, 
K C I E 

Companions (C S 1 ) 

Col. Charles Edward Vatc. 

Heury Aiken Anderson 

Lieut-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon. 

Charles Gcrwien Bayne. 

Hartley Kennedy 
William Charles Macjihcr.'-on 
Col. James Alexandei Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cdcil Michael Wilford Bj*ett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
William Arbuthnot Inglis 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Andrew Edmund Castiestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cbolmeley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Vear Goumeot 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper W alsb 
Sir Edward Vere Levlnge 
Lieut.-Coi. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 


William Axel Hertz 
Brevet-Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut. -Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart. Lockwood Maddox 
Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Gurdon 
Maj'or Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
Lieut.-Ool Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Ueut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailvour 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbinlere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Edward Henrv Scamander Clarks 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut. -Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 

Lieut.-CoI. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of JuUunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter GunneL Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Bntterworth 

Sir Hubert John Maynard. 

Lt.-Col, A. B. Dew 
Sir Hugh 1. Keeling 
Sir Hcmy Sharp 
Sir Robert R Scott 
I Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 
Sir John Ghest Cummin g 
Lieut.-Col Stephen Lushington A (Jin 
Sir James Houssemayne DiiBoulay 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 
T. A. Chalmers 
R. Bum 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. G. Knlghl 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence impev 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Bevllle Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Francis Coope French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. C Rimington 

Colonel H. R. Hopvrood 

Brlg.-General R. H. W. Hughes 

L. E. Buckley 
C. H. Bompas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
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Major>Gen. J. M. Walter 
BriK.-GeneTal W. O. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Ander^iOD 
Major-Oeneral Sir Theodore Fraser 
Major-Oeneral L. 0. Dunsterville 
Sir Huah McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lieut.-Gol. Herbert Des Voeux 
Col. Charles Battray 
Sir BveJyn Berkeley Howell 
Ma]or*General Sir Felix Fordati Beady 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut -Col Patrick Bobeit Cadell 
Lfeut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Blchard Meredith 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lleat.-Coi. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lieut.-Coi. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Colonel-on-the-staif) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Bflgadier-Oen. Bobert Fox Sorsbie 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (Honorary Brlgadler-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

H, E General Bobert Archibald Oassels 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir SeJwvn Howe Fremantle 

Peter William D^onle 

Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 

Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 

Major-Gcnciul Edward Arthur Fagan 

Major-General Horliert William Jackson 

Lt.-Col. Arthur l/}8lie Jacob 

The Hon’ble William Poll Barton 

C. F. Payne 

W. J. J. Howley 

Sir Bentram P. Standen 

Sir John L. MaiTey 

Lleut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mullen 

Lt.-Col J. ]..B. Gordon, O.B, 

Colonel C. W . Profeit 

H. M. B. Hopkins 

H A. Graham 

Claud Alexander Barron 

Sir (leotfrcy R. Clarke 

Lieut -Col. D. Donald 

Col. G B. M. Sarel 

Col. D. A. D. MeVean 

Col. H. G. Burrard 

Col. J. H. Foster Lakin 

Major-General G A. H. Beatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 
C. J. Halhfax 
Lleut.-GcnerulH.F. Cooke 
Lieut.-Col E. M. Proes 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Bajkumar Banerji 
W. B. Gourlay 

Lleut.-Geueral Sir Kenneth Wigrara, i. a. 


Bai Bahadur Dewan Bishaii Das 
Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Charles Montagu King 

Bai Bahadur Baja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
S.B. Hlgnell 

Major-(5eneral S.F. Muspratt 
W. E. Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 
J. E. Webster 

Diwan Bahadur Baghunatha Rao Bam Chandra 
Bao 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Klian, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

Cjipt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M. Cook 
Sir FiancisCharlf's Griffith 
Maharaj Shri Fateh Singh 
J. Hullah 

Sir John F. Campbell 
J. Milne 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
Lt.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

L. F. Morshcad 
Sir S. A Smvth 
Colonel W . H . J efferey 

C. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Baghavayya Paiitulu Garu, 
Baja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad 

D. II. Lees 

H. P.Tollinton 
A. W. McNair 
W. Sutherland 
Captain Sir E. J. Eeadlam 

S. F. Stewart 

Sir D. T Chadwick 
.M. E. Oouchman 
F G Pratt 
Sir B. Oakden 

Major-tJenoral Sir T. H. Symons 

F. Lewisohn 
W. P. Sangster 

T. Emerson 
A. H. Ley 
Sir E Burdon 
A. W. Pim 

The Hon’ble Mr A. W. Botham 
L. Biilpy 
N. Macmichael 

The llon’ble Sir A. Y. G. Campbell 
Lieut -Col S. B. A. Patterson 
B Foley 
A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 
Brigadier- General Sir T H. Keyes 
B .T. S Dodd 
Major H. G Vaux. 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 
Sir H. G. Stokes 

Bana Bhagalchand, Baja ol Jubbal 
J C. Ker 

Sir M. G. Simpson 
Lt -Colonel C. C. E. Bruce 
R. T. Harrison 
C T. MulUngs. 

H. L. Bird wood 
J, Ghosal 
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J.H. Field 

W. n. J. Wilkinson-Guillomard. 

H. A. Thornton 
C. J. Irwin 
J. E. C. Jukes. 

H A B. Vernon. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Couper. 

Nawab Malik Hayat Klian Nun. 

The Hon’l»le Kuuwar Sir Jagdi'^h Prasad. 

H. K. Briscoe. 

O. Wiles. 

Sir Charles Tegart. 

The Hon’ble Sir Courtenay Latimer. 

J. H. Garrett. 

C B. Cunningham. 

T. H. Morony 

B-aja Padam Singh, Raja of Bashahr. 

L. M. Stubbs 

The Hon’bh' Sir Geoige Cuunnigham 
Col. W. H. Evans. 

G. S Wilson. 

The Hon’ble I.t -('ol Sir George Ogilvie 

.1 A Shilluly 

John Tarlton Whitty. 

Henry George Walton. 

Sir George Anderson 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, i m s. 

Sir David George Mitchell . 

Douglas Gordon Harris. 

Brevet-Colonel Frederic Pereival Mackic. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Idwal Geoffrey Llovd 
The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand James Glancy. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. John Collard Bernard Drake, 
I (’ > 

(’harles William Aldis Turner. 

Sir ('harles Alotander Soutor 
The Hon’ble Mr. John Austen Hiibbatk 
Digby Livingstone Drake- Brockman 
John Aithur Lalng Swan 
Arthur Ralph Astbury. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe. 

H. Calvert 

C B Cotterel 
Sir Eric Melville. 

R M Makwell. 

A H Mackenzie. 

W. H Lcwi'^. 

A H. Lloyd. 

Th*^ Hon’ble Sir Bobert Reid. 

The Hon’ble Mr J M Clay 
Ji H Thoma« 

R B liwbank. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M O Halleft. 

The Hon’ble Mi G T 11 Biacken. 

The Hon Mr. P C Tallents. 

R H Beckett 
P J Patrick. 

V Hart 
E Gordon. 

'I'he Hon’ble Mr T A Stewart. 

The Hon’ble Mi A G Clow. 

F A Sachse 
E F Thomas. 

C C Garbett 

Hony. Brigadier G. P. Sanders. 

C M Lane 
Col. D B Ross. 

(t R, F Tottenham. 

I'' Sloan 

(’ F Bracken bury 
W Booth-Graveley. 

E E Turner 
W. H. Thompson. 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Older, instituted bv H M Queen 
Victoiia, Empress of India, Decemlx'r 1S77, and 
extended and enlarged in ISSfi, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915, 1920 and 193.5, is conferred for 
services rendered to the Indian Empiie, and 
consi-ts of the Sov»*reigii. a Giand Mastei, torty- 
two Knights Grand (’omnianders (of whom the 
Grand Mastei is first and pnncliwl), one Inindred 
and fifty Knights (ioinmandeis, and an indefinite 
nuinliei of (’oinpaiiions (not i‘\eee<lmg, without 
si)p( lal statute, 54 nominations in an\ one visir), 
also Extia and Honoiai\ Members over and 
abo\e the vacamies caused hv promotion to a 
higher class of the Otdei, as well as certain 
\dditional Kniglits and Companions apiKuntcd 
bv spt'cjitl statute ,lan 1st, ]9()M, coinuKunoia- 
tive of the .50th \nniveisaiv ot tlie assumption 
ol Cl own Government of India 

The Insignia are : (t) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephaut<>, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the wliole linked together with 
chains; (tt) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her .Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s lioval Effigv, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed /»»• 
ptratricii Auiptmtf and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold : Utt) The Badge consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Itnperatncit Am- 
piciii, surmounted bv an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (tp) The Mantle Is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened bv a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tasselg 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Enlgbt Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size ’ (h) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays ot which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
('smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

SovereUn of the Order:— His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The Kiug-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. E. 

the viceroy (Mai (lucss of Linlithgow from 
April IKth, 1933 ) 

Officers of the Order : — The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
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Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

H. E Shaikh Sir Khaz^l Khan, Shaikh of 
filohammerah and Dependencieg. 

H. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Kahman bin Faisal-al-saud Sultan of iN^ejd 
and Dependencieg. 

H. H the Prime Mlnlgter of Nepal. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomaa 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Oavallere Sir Filippo De'Fllippl 
Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manvabar, 
(General Sir Baber Shumghere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthll bin All 
Sultan of Lahej 
Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shore 
Jung Bahadur, liana of Nepal 
Oeni. SlrTej Shum Shere Jung Baliadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsln, Ghiang Chur 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal. 

H. H, Salyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us- 
Salyid Turk!, O.s.i., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan. 

H E, Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab, 
B iiler of Kiiwtuf 

H. E, Shaikh Hamid Bin’Isa A1 Khalifat Shaikh 
of Bahrain, C,S I 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Mabarao of Gutch 

H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 

Sir Walter Lawienro 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H. H. The Maharao of Rotab 
Maharaja Peshkar Sir Kislian Parebad 

I, ,ord Hardlnge 
Sir Louis Dane 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
H. H The Maharaja of Patiala 
Earl Willingdon 
The Yuvaraja of Mysoie 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 
The Marquess of Zetland. 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 
H H Sir Gulam Muhammad All, Prince of 
Arcot 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Gox 
H. H. Tukoji Rao Hi, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
Lord Lloyd. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 
H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
H H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
Lord Lytton 

H. H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Right Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, 0 V.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent. 

Sir Haroourt Butier 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 


Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goseben 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Lord Halifax. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jacason. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

H H Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of Kashmir 
The Right Hon’ble Sir Frederick Sykes. 

H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 
Vlarquess of Linlithgow 

Lt -Col The Right Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley 

H. H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa 

His Highness the Maliaraja Rana of Dholpur. 

His Highness the Nawab of Juriagadh. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur. 

' His Highness the Maharaja of Ratlam. 

His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao Sir 
Samp Ruin Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirohi. 

Major His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham- 
mad Khan, Nawab of Palanpur. 

H E the Right Hon’ble Sir John Anderson. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Datia. 

Sir Geoffiey Fitzhervev De Montmorency. 

Sir Atul Clxandra Chatterjoe. 

His Exceilencv M H R , Baron Brabourne. 

His Highness the Nawab ot Tank. 

H E .lohn Francis Ashl(*y Lord Erskinc 
H II. The Maharaja of Indore. 

H H Th(‘ Maharaja of Coehm 

Hib Highness the Mahaiaja of Travancore 

Hih Highness tlus Maiiaraja of Jaipur. 

Sir Fmdlator Stewart 

H H 'I'he Khan of Kalat 

H E Sir Hugh Lan^'down Stephenson, K c s I , 

K I E 

Knights Commanders (K.C.I.E.) 
Ex-Nawab of Loharu 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicljcrlson 
Sir Gangadharrav Qanesb, Chief of MlraJ 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Lieut.>Col. Sir Francis Edward Vounghusband 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevedyn Rashlcigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morns Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Soallon 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wllson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut -Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhiil 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

U. n. The Raja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Raj Sabeb of Wankaner 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

H. H. The Maharaja of Btjawar 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sir Marc Aurel Stein 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
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]Vla).-Geii. Sir George John Youn^husband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Frabhaehankar D. Pattani 
Lieut -Col. Sir John Bamaay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Mokshagundam Viavesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart lionald 
Lieut.-Gol. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
The Hon*ble Raja Sir Bampal Singh of Kuri 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. I7awab Malik Sir Umar 
Eavat Khan Tlwana 
Sir Henry Wheeler 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Lieut.- Gon. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 
H. H. The Raja of Bajgarh 
Maharaja of Son pur 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Alfred Hereford Binsley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Huntei Fell 
Licut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph 0‘Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Wllliarafl 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beat«on BeU 
Sir William Sinclair Marris 
dis Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-nl-Mulk Mehtar of 
Chitral 

Sir C. B. Low, i.o.s. 

H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major- Gen. Sir H. F. E. Freeland 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M. V, Baje Ghorpade, 
liaja of Mudbol 
Sir W. Maude, i.o.s. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, i.o.s. 

Major-Gen. Sir WiHfrld Malleson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patnek Hehir 
Sir J. G. Cumming 
Sir H. J. Maynard 
H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 
Lt -Col. Sir A. B. Dew 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

Captain H H The Maharaj.i of Paniia. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 
SirP.j. Pagan 
Sir Norcot Warren 

liaia Sahib Sri Sir GovindaKrishnaYachendrulu- 
varu of Venkatagiri 
Sir C. A. Bell. 

Maulvl Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H. H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 
H. H. The Raja of Sangli 
Sir H. F. Howard 
Sir A . R. Knapp 
Sir R. A. Mant 
Sir B.N.Mitra 


The Hon*b!e Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhjkrampur^ 
U.P. 

Sir Chimanlal H Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 
Sir H. MePhersou 
Sir W. J. Reid 
Sir £. M. D. Chamler 
Sir R. £. Holland 
The Hon’ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 
Sir G. Rainey 
SirC P. Ramaswami Ayyar 
SlrS.P. O'DonneU 
SirB. P.Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
SirH. N. Bolton 
Sir M. V. Joshi 
Sir William Barton 
Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
Sir Cowasji Jchangir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Mears 
Sir Norman Edward Marjori banks 
The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme* 
dan Sa’ia Khan of Ohhatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Bindley 
Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazli Hussain. 

Sir Thomas Middleton 
The Hon’ble Sir Alan Pim 
SirFrt'deric Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. Beauchamp St John, c B R. 

Sir Alexander M. Stow 

The Thakur Saheb of Pahtana 

The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir Joseph Bhore 

Sir Ross Barker 

Sir Herbert Baker 

Sir Samuel Smyth 

Sir Leonard R(»ynolds 

Sir James Sifton 

The Hon Sir Archibald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell. 

Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 
The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir Ceal Hermann Kisch 
n H The Maharawal of Banswara 
Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib Bihadur. 
Brigadier -General Sir Terence Humphrey Keyes 
The Hon’ble Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 
Maj-Genl. Sir John Wallace Dick Megaw. 
Maharajadbiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 
Darbhanga 

H. H. the Kaja of All Kajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty 

Sir James Alexander Ossory Fitz Patrick 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

The Hon'ble Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-din 
Th'' Hon’ble Sir Edward Blunt. 

Sir Ernest Burdon. 

Sir James Macdonald Dunne tt 
Rai Bahadur Sir Jhsheshwar Das Daga 
H H Nawab Jalaluddm Khan Bisinathulla 
Klian Babi. 

Nawab of Radhanpur 

Maharaja Pratap Chundra Bhanja Deo Maharaja 
of Mayurbhanj 
Sir Alfred Parsons. 
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TJio Ilon’blo Sir IJartrand Glancy. 

Sir Richard Carter 
Sir Campbell Rhodes 
Th<‘ Hon Raja of Bobbin 
Raja BiljnathmiiRh of Maihar, C! I. 

The Hon Sii Coiiitenav l^timer 
The Hon Sir A. ,T Laine 
'I’be Hon Sir (leome Ciinnintrhani 
Major-General E F Orton, I A. 

Major-Cienernl Sir I) Beane, I A 
Sir A F J'atro 
Sir ]) Wakely 

H H Raja Bileep Sinuh, of Sailaiia 
'I’be Hon’ble Sir Robert R^nd 
'I'lie Hon'ble Sii Chailes Alexander Sont-er 
fhe Hon’ble Sir Donald James Itov'd 
The Hon’bh bt -Col Sn (Jeoijie Ojiihie, 

Sir Anbie\ l ianeis Metcalfe 

Sii Bavid Geoiae Mitchell 

Sii Eiic ChaileH Mieville 

Sir Hubei t Winch (’an 

Sii Muza 31ahoined Ismail 

Rao Bahadm Sir V ’1’ Kri‘*hnama Achaiya 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E,) 
Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ali Rais-ut-Tujjar of Muham- 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bln Esa, son of the Shaikh oi 
Bahrein 

Mlrza Ail Karam Khan ShuJa-l-Nizam, By. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhlkram 
Lieut. -Coi. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana I 

Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut. Col. Gen. Suglyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 
Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut. Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 
Lleut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana 

Lleut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Baaniat 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 
Lieut >-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Rarslng Bahadur Basnlat 
H. E. Shikh Abdullah bln Qasim-al-Tbina, 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur. Ohu-Jui-ChTh, Tao-yln of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellencv Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, M.B K. 
Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kazl Marlohiman Singh 
M. A. J. Van Manen 
L J. A. Trip 
O. Jeldels 
A. Fried erich 
V. Champion 

Br Yearn Philippe Vogel. 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Thakur Bichu Singh 
Sir Rayner Chllde Barker 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Edward C. S. George 


Kao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles £. Buckland 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lleut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Brevet.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchln 

W. T. Van Someren 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 

Edward Louis Cappell 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lleut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Melllsb Gurdon 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Col. John Cnmmin 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 
Mir Ausaf All Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John CUbbom 
Col. George Wingate 
Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWinton 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 
Lieut -Col. Douglas Donald 
Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 
Charles Henrv Wilson 
George Huddleston 
Lieut. -Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col.Sir Arthur D' Arcy Gordon Bannerman 
William Bell 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
George James Perram 
Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly do 
Lotbiniere 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Galt 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
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CoL Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj.'Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamameri Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami I 
Alvar 

Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Bird wood | 
William Herbert Dobbie i 

Ralph Buller Hughes- Buller 
Lieut.-Col, Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Days Kishen Eaul 
Lieut.*Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Macon ochy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wsmdham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Xilambar Mukharji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosb 
John Newlands 
Lieut. -Col. Henry Parkin 
Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes RttUer 
Lieut - Col. Stuart George Knox 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chenevlz-Trench 
James Adolpus Guidei 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay St' atton 

Lieut -Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lieut. -Col. Francis Bevllle Pndeauz 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamlat Rai 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Kaye Edward Robert Blsnkinsop 

Sir George Sanky Hart 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Money 

Lieut. -Col. John McKenzie 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 

Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Baner]i 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Eiwes 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Figott 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut -Col. John Glennie Grelg 

Brig.-Genl. R. E. T.Hogg 

0. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lleut.-Gol. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrlshe Moore 
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Sir Alfred Chatterton 
I Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William Rrencb'Mullen 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’ Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Boss * 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 

Col. Reginald O’Brvan I’aylor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere 
Atkinson 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Bony. Lieut.-Col. Sir Robert William Layard 
Dunlop 

Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 

Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. 8. Crauto**!! 

Sardar Sir Appaji Ran Bitole AnklH ar 
Major W. L. Campbell 
Hony.Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cadell 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 
J. R. Pearson 
Col R. J. Blackbam 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Frank Charles Daly 
James GargraveCovemton 
Txiuis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 
The Hon’ble Kao Bahadur Rangnath Narslngh 
Mudholkar 

Eao Bahadur Sir Raghonatb Venkaji Sabnis 

Col. William Molesworth 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas M( hta 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lvall 

Lt,-CoI. Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Howard 

Lleut.-Col. E. D. Wilson Grelg 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Blocoik 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Wlllington Garter 

Charles Montague King 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Blshan Dap. 

Brevot.-Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 
; William Peter Sangster 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Sir Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell ^ 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 
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Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia<ud-dln Ahmed 

Coi. Charles Henry Cowle 

Eunwar Sir Mahara] Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godlrey Charles Denham 

Lt.'Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Berh^it George Chick 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Col. Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harllal Setalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Ehan 

Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whitty 

lifones Mordecai Simeon Giibbay 

Major-General Robert Charles Mac Watt 

George Paris Dick 

Lieut.-Col. William John Seen 

Ehan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 

Capt. M. W. Fareweil 

Lieut.-Col. John Bertram Cunlifle 

Colonel William Montague Eilis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva. Raja Avargal 

Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams- Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Eettlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Mafley 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwalne 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut -Col. E. J. Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewetber 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt.-Col. William Gillltt 

Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Temporary 3Iajor R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerlcl 

Lt.-Col. A. E. Rawlins 

Sir William Jonn Eelth 

A. J. W. Eitchln 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. 8. Coutts 

Ool. Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H. E. Lieut-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir P. J. Hartog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Genl.) H, A, Young 

Col. J. H. Dickson 

Lt.-Col. W. R. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-Ool. S. M. Rice 

Col. C. B. Stokes 


Major £. S. Oillett 
Commander E. C. Withers 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Waiter 
Francis Sylvester Grlmston 
Capt. Victor Baylev 
John Dillon Flynn 
Col. Shafto Longileld Craster 
Sidney Robert Hignell 
Henry Phillips Tollinton 
Sir James MacEenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 
Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
Hony Lieut. Hilary Lushington Hoiman-Hunt 
Gerald Avlmer Levett-Yeats 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Lux man 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Erishnarajapuram Falle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 

Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaqiiet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pllkington 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Lieut.-Col Harold Hay Thorburn 
The Hon’ble Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar 
Ehan 

Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Ehan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen, 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Haider All Ehan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.*Col. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waito 
Air Commodore David Munraro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis William Firrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Major Harold Richard Fatiick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Lieut -Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Lieut. -Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 

The Hon'ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 

William Woodword Homell 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Ool. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

rhala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhji 

Sir Kedar Nath Das 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Eeppel Gouah 

Lieut.-Col. Edward William Charles Noel 
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Lieut.>Col. J. R. Barley 

Bre^\-Coloiiel C. M Goodbody 

Lieut. -Col. J. G. Goodenoueb Swan 

Major Gbarles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt.-Col. John Tzat j 

Xeiut-Col. William Bavid Henderson Stevenson 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Trwln 

William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Sir Jo'^na Ghosa! 

Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Edward Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 

John Besmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

<ilurnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Kunwar Unkar Singh 

Sir Nasarwanji Navroji Wadia 

Bri«.-Geneial Robert George Strange 

Brig.-General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig.'General C^ril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Cot. Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut.-Col F. A. F. Bamardo, I.M.S, 

Sir Arthur Cecil MeWatters. 

Lieut.-Colonel Davis Heron 

Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 

Roderick Konieli Biemacki 

Hony Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut -Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesun^r 

Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton 

I.Ieut.*Col. George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, I.M.S, 

Lieut -Col. W. R. J. Srroggie, I.M.S. 

Lieut -Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Lieut.-Col. Guy Sutton Boequet 
Lieut.- Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
<'olin Campbell Garbett 

LJeiit.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpolnt Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 
L. S Steward O'Malley 
Sir Provash Chandra Mittcr. 

James George Jennings 
Sir E M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Austin Low 

Lieut -Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Digby Watson 
Lleut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 
ChaiieB Gilbert Rogers 
Sir Bernard D'Olier Daney 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perree 
Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 
Lieut.-Col John Hanna Murray 
The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 
Col. Herbert Augustus Iggukden 


Col. Comdt. Richard Stukeley St. John 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. S. S. W. Paddon 

Lient.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lieut -Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan Lleut«-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Ool. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 

Sardar Lakhamgouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desai 

Col. W W. Clemesha. I.M.8. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfeilow 
Col. P. Francis Chapman 
Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 
Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 
Major-General Sii J. D. Graham. 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

L)eut.-Gol. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Lieut.-Col. H. C. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major C. F. Maepherson 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

P. L. Bowers 

Sir H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Col C. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier- General H. De C. O’Grady 

Hon. Brigadier-Gf^neral J. R. Gausson 

Major G. B. Murray 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 

'The Hon’ble Sii lloboit B. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 

Lieut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 

fcl. Clayton 

C. Bevan Petman, Bar-at-Law. 

F A. M. H. Vincent 
Sir R. Clarke 
H. H. Haines 
B. S. Hole 

Cursetji Nowrojl Wadia 
E. Teicbman 
Dr. D. Clouston 

\Iaharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Bay 
Col. R. A. Needham 
J. Crosby 
Sir Charles Innes 
P. P J. Wodehonse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
Col. P L. O'Neil 
Lient-Col. G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Sir Henry Tylei 
Col. H. W. Bowen 
Col. J. B. Keogh 
Col. E. A. Porch 
Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Lieut.-Col. C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 
I Temporary Captain R. Marrs 
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O. Evaas 

&. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

SlrE. Bonham-Carter 

Col J. H. Howell Jones 

Major-General W, E. Wilson-Johnston. 

Major W. S. R. May 
W. R. Dockrill 
G. M. O'Rorke 
Oapt. C. E. Wason 
Rear-Admiral C. Mackenzie. 

Lient.-Col. J. B. Hanafln 
Lieut.-Col. M. G. Raymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson — Gullemard. 

Lieut. -Col. J. B. Jameson 
Lieut.- General A. G. Wauchope 
Col. Hon. Brig General (J. F. White. 

Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 
Hon. Lieut. Mebr Mohammad Ehan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col, Hon. Brig General R M. Botham. 

Col. E. R. P. Boilean 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 
Sir J. A. Cherry 
Col. H. R. Cook 
Col. £. G. Hall 


Lleut.-Gol. D. R. Hewitt 
Lieut.-Col. L. Hirsch 
Col. C. Hodgkinson 
Lieut.-Col. G. Howson 
Lieut.-Col. E. M. Elrkhope 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 
K. P. Newnharn 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lleut.-Gol. J. W. Watson 
Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 


Lleut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. £. L. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Watney 
Ressalder Hony. Capt. Eban Salib Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Ehan. 

Col. Charles FaiiHe Dobb^ 

Lleut.*Col. George Stuart Douglas 
Col. Charles Edward Edward -Collins 


Major-Genl. Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berridge 
Major-Genl. M. R. W, Nightingale 
The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 
Sir H. MoncriefI Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gebbie 
Khan Bahadur Pir 
Muhammad 
B. 8. Ayyangar 
P. W, Woods 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
R. S. Troup 


Baksh Walad Mian 


A. Brebner 
Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Major-General Sir Harry Christopher Tytler 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 
General Sir Cvril Norman Maomullen 
Major-General Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 
Col. Harry Dixon Packer 
Temporary Lleut.-Ool. John Francis Haswell 
Col Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut -Col. Duncan Ogilvie 
Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander Frederick Babonau 


Colonel Campbell Coffin 
W. C. Renauf 
Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col. R. Verney 
E. C. S. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col.C R.A. Bond 
C. M. Hutchinson 

H. E. Lieut.-Col. Sir F. H. Humphrys 
Major F. W. Gerrard 
R. S. Pearson 
C. T. Allen 
C. B. La Touche 

Col. C. E. E. Francis Klrwan Macquold 

Oapt, B. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higsins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshal! 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Clendon Turberville Daukes 

Col, H. L. Crosthwait 

Col B. H. Payne 

Col. C. E. B. Steele 

Col. E. C. W. Oonway-Gordon 

Maj -Genl. C. Hudson 

fJoI. H. Hoas 

Col. D M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan, Lieut.-Col. 

H. E. Sir Michael Keane 
Lleut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Sir David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
Sir Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon'l)le Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Owynn 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick O'Kinealy 
Lleut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 
Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Gnmston 
Mamr-Genl. Sydney Frederick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
Hugh Charles Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John Butler 
Alexander Waddell Dods 
Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 
Narayen Malhar Joshi 
Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Augnste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 

Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Maj.-GUml. Clement Arthur Milward 

Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwick Illlus 

Lt-Col. Frederick Lawrenoe Gore 

Col. Alexander Henderson Burn 

Col. Charles Harold Am vs Tuck 

Colonel Henry George Young 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 

John Edwin Clapham J ukes 

Alexander Montgomerie 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

James Cowilshaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 

Major Rivers Nevlll 

Major-General B'^njamtn Hobbs Deare 

Col. Lewis Macclesfield Heath 

Lieut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 

James Walls Mackison 
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Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
Franois Pepys Rennie 
Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James R,obert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward 1* rands Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
The Hon’ble, Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart 
Macpherson 
Mauug Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Sir Horace Williamson 
Alexander Kewmarch 
Gerard Anstruther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Haja Maniloil Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanjl Hormasji 
Choksy 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 

Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Cory ton Jonathan Webster Mayne 

Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Edwin Lessware Price 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 

Harry Tonkmson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Hon’blf* Kuiiwai Sn Jagdish Prasad 

Lieut -Coi. Andrew Thomas Gage 

Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut -Col, Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major-General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Joues 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
Sir Xaoroji Bapooji Saklatwala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid 

Rao Bahadur ThakurHari Singh 

W. Alder 

T. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. Mitchell 

Lt.-Col Sir R. H. Cheuevix Trench 

E G. B. Peel 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. F. Sladen 

A. F. L. Brayne 

C. G. Barnett 

Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 

I t -Col. C. Hunter 

Sir Robert McCarrison 

H E Sir H. G. Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 

R. M. Maxwell 

Major D. P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammed Hayat Khan 
^lajor the Rev. G. D. Bame 
Evershed 

C. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 
J.C. Ker 


F. F. Bion 
P. S. Keelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 

C. W . Gwynne 

R. B.Ewbank 

Sir B. L. Dhingra 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puor 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P. G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 
R. E. Gibson 
Lieut.-Col. G. H. Russell 
H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Sin gh 

W.T. M. Wright 

The Rev. E M. Macphail 

Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 

M. E. W. Jones 

Major-General R. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percival 

L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

E. Coman Smith 
Major G C S. Black 
J, M. Ewart 

Rai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 
B. Veukatapathiraju (iaru 

F. Clayton 
F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W. Street 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir A. R. L. Tottenham 
F. C. Turner 
J. A. L. Swan 
H. G. Billson 
Colonel G. H. Bensley 

T. G. Rutherford 
Lieut.-Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 
H. Calvert 

It. Col (’ K. Daly 

U. Me 

Col. the Revd. W.T. Wright 
Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan BahadurT. Rangachariyar 
SirW. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Lleut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T H. Morony 
C W. Lloyd Jones 
H A Crouch 
W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Hingston 
Sir R. P. Hadow 
Lieut. -Col. Sir W. D. Smiles 
J M Clay 

Lieut.-Col J. A. Brett 
i ldeut.-Col H. R. Lawrence 
i A. M. MacMillan 
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Khan Bahadur Qazl Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 

Sir Oscar De Glanville 

K. B. Sir Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 

Surendra Nath Mullick 

J. R D. Glascott 

Col. 8. H. E. Nicholas 

Kashin aih Shriram Jatar 

G Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E. R. Foy 
B A Collins 

Sir B. K. Maconachle 
P. Hawkins 

C. M. King 

H K Sir Hcr])crt Emerson 
Sir P. A. Kelly 

B. S. Kisch 
¥ D Ascoli 
Lleut.-Col B. R. Reilly 
H 8. Crosthwaite 
Lient.-Gol. R H. Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmersen 
The Rev A. E. Brown 
Ramaswaml Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir E. H. Kealy 

T. R. S. Venkatarama Sastrigal 

Sir M. Irving 

Col. K. V. Kukday 

A. H. W. Bentlnck 

H. L. L. Allanson 

Sir Giija Sliaiikei Hajpai 

W. H. A. Webster 

Rai Bahadur H. K. Raha 

J. C. B. Drake 
Lleut.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Brevet-Col. D. G. Sandenan 

H. J. Bhabha 
Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 
A. L. Covornton 

P, S. Burrell 
Sir H. Denning 
W. B. Braude 

G. W. Hatch 

C. U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 

K. H. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Fawcus 

F. Armltage 

Lleut.-Col. C. Tancock 
Col. H. L. Haintliton 
Lient.-Col. H. D. Marshal 

H. D. G. Law 

R. W. Hanson 
H. R. Wilkinson 
Lleut.-Col J. W. Cornwal 
R. D. Anstead 

D. Milne 
W. Roch 

Chaudharl Sir Chhaju Ram 
Sir John H. R. Fraser 
Lt -Col. J. C. H. Leicester 
C. W. C. Carson 
J. N. Gupta 

G. E.Soames 

H. C. Liddell 
A.G.Edie 

Sir Joseph B. G. Smith 


D. L. Drake- Brockman 
D. M. Stewart 
R. Littlehailes 
J. A. Baker 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 

C. 8. Whitworth 

A. B. Briggs 

Col. L D.’ E. Lenfestey 

J. E Armstrong 

R. J. Hirst 

F. P. V. Gompertz 
Lleut.-Col. A. G. Treslddcr 
Lt.-Col. A. F. R. Luuiby 
P. L Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T. K. Mehta 
A. G. Clow, I.C.S. 

A. H. Lloyd. I.C.S. 

A. T Stowell 

His Excellency Sir Clarender Gowan, I.C.S. 
Colonel C. C. Palmer 
J. Hezlett, I.C.S. 

G. T Boag. I.C.S. 

C. W. A Turner, I C.S. 

Lt.-Col. C L. Dunn, I.M.S. 

A. R. Astbury 

J. N. G. Johnson, I.C.S. 

Col. C E. T. Brskme 
Major R. 0. Chamler 

E. H. Berthoud, I.C.S. 

R. A. Horton 

W. H. Doshl 
Sir G. Morgan 

K. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 

Durbar Shri V. M. Surag 

G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazley 
A. E. Gilliat 

R. H. Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 

F. G. Arnould 

C. S. C. Harrison 
A. H. Mackenzie 
Col. C. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. S. Hopkyns. 

Lt.-Col. W. E. C. Bradfleld 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 
Brevet-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. Will 
1 t.-Col. J. Cunningham 

S. D. Smith 

G. E. C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 
Dr. H. G. Roberts 
Dr. J. A. Voelcker 
C. B. Pooley 

T. M. Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H. S. Strong 

G. Macworth Young 
H A B. Vernon 

J. F. Dyer 
William Mayes 
Lieut.-Oolonel C. I. Brierly 
J. M. D. Wrench 

H. A. R. Delves 
N. N. Gangulee 

Lieut. -Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut -Colonel L E. L. Burue 
J. R. Dain, I.C.S. 
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F. H. Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieiit.-Colonel R. E. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome 

J. A Madan, I C.S. 

F W.H. Smith 
R S. Flnlow 
W.L Scott 

H. T. Holland 

0. H. Stoker 
D G. Lai. 

J.t -Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-pin Ahmed 

Major-General R. W. Anthony 

P. C. Tallents 

F. A. Hamilton 

C A. Bentley 

J. Coatman 

P. W. Marsh 

,1 . G. Acheson 

J D. V. Hodge 

Lt -Col. A. H Palin 

J.t -Col D. Pott 

F. J. Playraeii 

T A. L. S. O’Couiior 

F. V. Wyhe 

Ca)>tain H. Morland 

J . McClashan 
M. lica 

,) . Hormasjl 

Kal Bahadur Sk. Ghosh 

Diwan J3ahadur G. N. Clietti Gaiu 

Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Healo 

M B. Caineion 

1'’. A Sashsa 

M. G. Hallett 

.1 . OLague 

(’ol 0. W, Ross 

\S. S. Jannyavala V, N Garu 

T. Sloan 

11 G. Grieve 
H Walker 
M Webb 
11 L. Newman 

M,ij(jr-Genl, W. V. Coppinger 
Ml B. C. Burt 

1. t.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 
•I . L. Sale 

W P. Roberts 

U. -Col. 0. C. More 

h B. Teja Singh Malik 
^lian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 
li B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 
M.ijor-Genl. G. Tate 

(< Kaula 
IBP. Lory 
y 0 . Pavry 

I F. R. Clia liner 

I I -Col. W. J. Powell 
1 ' O. Mackenzie 

k R. Simpson 
< ; T. H. Bracken 
1 If. ruckle 
k R Rail 

11. P. Tottenham 
k W. Perry 
i Col. II. R. Button 
1 ’ -Col. H. H. McGann 
k' -Col. J. J. T. MacKnight 
0. H. HasweU 
C W. E. Arbuthnot 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 

L. Mason 

Liout.-Col. 8. P. Williams 
R. M. Statham 

M. Rutnaswami 
R. T. Rusell 

G. R. Dam 

G. S Hardy 
W. Booth-Gravely 

E. Gordon 

W. A. Cosgravo 

G.P 8. Collins 

A. Cassells 

J. A Sweeney 

Captain H. Bo yes 

Lt -Col. B E. Doyle 

W. L. Stamps 

R E L Wingate 

Lt.-Col, H Wilberforcc-Bell 

W. H. Lewis 

Lt.-Col. J. R J. Tyrrell 

M. L. Pasneha 

F. H. Burkitt 

F. T Jones 

Lt-Col H. C Manders 

Major T W Rees 

C. F. Stiifkland 

Col O. H. R Ualland 

Rai Bahadur Sii S. M. Bapno 

G. H Spencer 

B. N. De 

F. 0 Iscmonger 
Col. I. M Macrae 

H. Boraford 

It H. Williamson 
J Master 
A. B. Brown 

F. W. Stewart 
H V. Brahara 

H. It. Uziclli 
J. A. Dawson 

G. A. Sldllidy 

G. T n Hardingc 

Kai Bahadur P C. Dutta 
A. W. W Maekio 
A C Badcnodi » 

Khan Bahadur Nawab MuzuBar Klian 

H. It. Pate 

A Me Kerrol 

C. A. Malcolm 

Lt -Col. F. C. Shclmerdmo 
J. A. Thorne 
A. Monro 
P. 0 Iktmford 
Lt.-Col. F. C. Temple 
Lt.-Col H. C. Garbett 

H. Shanka Rau 
/. A. Popo 

Captain H. A. B. Digby-Bc&te 

IT. B. WcthcrlU 

W. S. Fraser 

C. G. Chenovix -Trench 

L. C. Coleman 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Bose 

Amir Shcikli Mahmadbhui Abdullabhal 

U Zaw Pe 

A. R. Lcishman 

Muliammad Yainin Khan 

C. C. Biswas 

J T. Donovan 

H. R. Gould 

J. F. Hall 
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B. T. Hollini ] 

C. T. Brett 

B. G. A. Lawther 
A. 0. J. Bailey 
W. N. P. JenWn 
Satifih Chandra Gupta 

Kenneth Bamuel Fitze I 

The Hon. Mr. Biiay Kumar Basu | 

Brnestdrerdinand Oppenhelm, l.o.s. | 

Dugald Stuart Burn 
Qhazanfar All Khan, x.o s. 

Harold Graham, l.o.s. 

Frank Burton Leach, i.o 8. 
lieut.'Col. Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, D.s.o. 
I.A. 

Harold Argyll Watson, l.o.s, 

Henry Abroliam Gubbay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, t.0.8. 

John Pierson Buckeley, i.E.s. 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane B^jberts, l.o.s. 

John William Smyth, l.o.s. 

Olal Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedjl Bajanji Vachlia 

Satyendra Nath Roy, l.o.s. 

Arthur Beatson Reid, i o.s. 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, l.o.s. 

Lieut ’Col. John Morison, l H 8. 

Theodore James Tasker, i.o s 
Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o.b e . 

Khan Bahadur Salyid Ahmad Hasan 
John Carson Nixon, l.o.s. 

Lodhi Karim Hyder. 

Gilbert Idtcairn Hogg, l.o.s. 

Colonel Neil Charles Baiinatyno. 

Aima Latifi, o.b.e., i.o.s. 

Tom Lister, l.o.s. 

Claude Henry Gldney. 

Thomas Joseph Alexander Craig. 

Robert Daniel Richmond. 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, i.h.d. 

Colonel Henry Robert Baynes Reed, D.s.o , 
M.C., I.A. 

Edmund Jaiiies Rowlandson. 

Roland Graham Gordon, i o.s. 

John Henry Darwin, l.o.s. 

Captain Mathew John Clarke. 

Sam Garter Mould. 

Gurunath Yenkatesh Bowoor. 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Edwin Beazlcy 
Hugh Dow, 1.0.8. 

Khan Bahadur Nabl Baksh Muhammad Husain. 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 
Dhanjibhai Hormusji Mehta. 

Allan Macleod, l.o.s. 

Ram Chandra, l.o.s. 

Haj.'Genl. William (Siarles Hughan Forster, 
X.M.S. 

Sao Kine Maung, Sawbwa of Mong Mit State. 
James Reid Taylor, l.o.s. 

Charles Lyall Philip, l.o.s. 

Captain Slier Mohammad Klian. 

Edmund Nicolas Blandy, l.o.s. 

Noel James Banghton, i.o.s. 

Charles Gerald Tlovor. 

Coloncd John Norman Walker. 

Lleut.-Col. Robert Bresford Seymour Sewell. 
Lteut.>Col, Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse. 

Lleut.>Col. Charles Terence Chlt^elo-Plowden 
Edgar Stuart Roffey. 

Vman Augustus Short. 

William Duncan MacGregor. 


Lleut.-Col. David Seton Johnston. 

Harold Riley Roe. 

Hugh George Rawllnson. 

John Gordon Cameron Scott. 

The Rev. William Herbert Greenland PadfleM 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetia Prasad Bajpal. 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji. 

David Keith Gunnison. 

Thakcur Saheb Shri Madar Slnhji Yakhatsiohji 
Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir 
E. C. Gibson 
N. N. Anklesaria 
W. B. Brett 

C. St. L^er Teyen 
Col. B. H. Anderson 
J. H. Adam 

H. P. Thomas 
T. P. M. 0*CaUaghan 
J. Davidson 
Captain L. C. E. Crabbe 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 
J . de Graalf Hunter 

D. H. C. Drake 
A. G. Leach. 

D. B. Meek. 

Lt..Col. H. F. E. ChJlders. 

Lt.-Col E J.D. Colvin. 

R. S PurBsell. 

Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett. 


Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigara 
A. M. Green 
J. N. Duggan 
A, J. Leech 
H. M. Shircore. 

A. S. Hands. 

Captain T. I. Stevenson. 

A. J. Kaisman 

J. A. Stewart 

K. L. B. Hamilton 
H. J. Twynam 

i J. Prasad 

Col (Temp. Brigadier) G. A. Hare 

B. N. Rau 


L. H. Greg. 

J. R. T. Booth 

C. C. Chitham 

L. H. Colson 

R E. Russell 

N. Fitzmaurice 

A. C. Lothian 

Major G. L. Betham 

Rai Bahadur Diwan G. Nath 

Major W. R. Hay 

C. E. S. Fairweather 


Lt.-Col. A, D. Steaart 
Lt -Col. R. N. Chopra 
Major R. T. Lawrence 
K. G. Miti^ell 
W. D. Croft 

Khan Bahadur M. N. Mehta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddin 
Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, Raja of Soranga* 
Kana Shiri Chhatra Salji, Thkkore o 
Kadanah. 

M. L. Darling. 

H. C. Green field. 

J. W. Kelly. 

Col. (Temporary Brigadier), B. S. Soott, 
Major Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Khan. 

H. M. Hood. 

R. N. Qilchrlstj 
F. Oaxmiug. 
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Ca^. B. ft. BaugUsh. 

J. M. Blacikwood Stuart. 

P. B. AitcUaon. 

Lt.-OoL J. A. S. PhlUlpa. 

F. t. de Monde. 

W. Me Bae. 

Capt. A. W. Ibbotson. 

A. J. Mainwaring. 

Major G. V. B. GiUlan. 

Brevet'Major H. H. Johnson, 

Lt..Col. M. H. King. 

A. D. Gordon. 

£. L. Morriottl 

S. H. Blgsby. 

J. Matthal. 

V. A. S. Stow. 

W. ]^berts. 

A. F. Stuart. 

Lt.-Col. D. M. Field. 

C. P. Burton. 

llai Bahadur Daya Bam Salmi. 

Sardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Muzunidar. 
li. G. McDowall. 

Col. A. J. G. Bird. 

F. Tymma. 

F. J. WaUer. 

H. B.. Kichardson. 

B. C. Prance. 

L G. L. Evans. 

Mohd. Saleh Akbat Hydari. 

J M. Stephens. 

K B. Mohd. Abdul Mumin 
K M. Souter. 

Babu Chandreshvar Prasliad Narayan Sinha. 

I. t -Col E. 8. Phipson. 

JA Col J. Powell. 

Lt -Col. (Honorary Col.) A. B. Beddow. 

C G Barber. 

Phanindra Nath Mitra. 

A D. Crombie. 

Major H. J. B,ice. 

Ji B. Maclachlar. 

J. G Laithwaite. 

0 K. Davidson. 

T. C. Crawford. 

K B. Darabshah Edalji Nagarwala. 

Ui'waii Bahadur N. A. Gopalas^vaini Ayyangar. 
MaU'k Jorakarkhan Umarklian, Talukdar ol 
Varahi. 

<' P. Waterfall. 

•» F. Mitchell. 

Hon. Brigadier A. H. R Dodd. 

Hon. Brigadier D. OgUvy. 

![«J^Brigadier H. B. Tucker. 

W W. Smart, i.e.s. 

•I S Thomson. 

^ A. Ferguson. 

H M. Macdougall. 

[’ M. Kharegat. 

'lajorH G. Howard. 

< ;*l C. E. Vines, 
d Sanderson. 

' H A H. H. Muir. 

' ^Pt A. G. Munderell. 

' M Trivedi. 

•' H. Hutchings. 

'< ut-Col. B. Higham. 
fUt-Col. R. Knowles. 

" ut-Col. G. Loch. 

‘ Pt.G F.Hall. 

; J' Mudie. 

, SanjivaRow. 

^ r. Letton. 


S. N. Gupta. 

Maharaj Kumar Amarjitsingh of Kapurthala 
C^pt. W. B. Maxwell. 

R. C. Bristow. 

J. FeaVdeld. 

J. A. R. Grier. 

Tajmuliamedklian of Badreshi, Nowshera. 

Lt-Ool S (jj S. Haughton. 

W W. Ningd. 

W W. Nind. 

C. K Khotles 

The Hon’ble Mr S C. nho«*h Manllk. 

Colonel (Temp Brig ) Frederick Dickms. 

A. A McCasdkill Mitchell. 

E. P Burke 
P T. Mansfield. 

Lt.-Col H F QA. Paterson. 

H. a Allan. 

H A.Hjxle. 

W E G. Bender 

S. P. Varma 

H P V Townend. 

L-Col G Wl. Anderson 
C I> Rile 

Lt.-Col W. Rosa Stewart. 

C C Inglia 
Lt.-Col. M W Wyhe. 

E A Wiaiaht 
A H A T(x1d 
Majoi R S Aspmall. 

H. Dippie 
A Aikraan 
J (UIrna 
A. A L Flynn. 

J W Goidon. 

V F Gray 
H W Hogg. 

Raja Ndaijit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, of Tamkohi, 
Gorakhpur. 

Rai Bahadur T/ala Jai Oopal Purl 

U. Kyaw Zan 

Honorary (’aptain Maharaj Nahar Hinghji. 

Sami Muthiah Mudaliyar 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It 
consists of the Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female re'ativee of 
Indian Princes or ol persons who have held 
eonspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher In Jewels althin an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue Watrrsd ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters G. I. 

- Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEBOR OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her .Majesty Queen Mary 

H. M the Queen of Norway 

H. M. The Queen of Roumania 

H. R. ll. the Princess Beatrice 

S. R. fi. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyl) 

H. I. and R. H. Grand Duchess the Cyril 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H. H. the Prinoass Marie-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

laiv Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Dutferin and Ava 
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H. H. .Maharanl Sakib Gbimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H« Bani Sahib of Qondal 

Lady George Hamilton 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

France Cliarlotto, ViBConnteF“» rhelmsforcl. 

The Countess of Wllllngdon 
Countess of l^ytton 
Viscountess Qoschen 
Lady Blrdwood 
I^dy All Shah. 

Viscountess of Halifax. 

H. H The Maharani Kegent of Travancore. 

H. H. The Maharani of Bikaner. 

The Lady Stanley. 

Distinctive Badges. — An announcement 
wus noLade at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur *, ‘ Sardar Bahadur*, 

* Kban Bahadur *ilai Bahadur *, * Eao Baha* 
dur', 'Khan Sahib*, Bai Sahib* and«*Rao| 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following rogula-l 
tions In respect of these decorations were 
issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King*8 efflgy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Impenal 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Bai and 
Bao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Bai, and Bao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a I 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which I 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur' 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for i 
the titles of Khin, Bai and Bao Bahadur light 1 
rod with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Bai and Bao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1914, 
states;— The Government of India have recently ' 
bad under consideration the question of tiie ! 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by | 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by ' 
a ribbon as proscribed in the case of the' 
badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in | 
conjunction with other decorations, they should , 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-) -Hind 
Medal, 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal,— This 
medal was instituted on Juno 28th, 1!)07, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
fox bptii commissioned and non-commissioned 
oifioers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII. and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, 1| inches in diameter, Is ordered to be 
worn Immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1} in. wide, with 
blu edges | in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Go In 
1837, to reward personal biavory withput apy 


reference to length of service or good conduct 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior clasp 
substituted, but in the event of the death ol 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase of one«thIrd 
In the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class coi.- 
sists of a star of eight points. If in. in diameter, 
having In the centre a ground of aark-blu(> 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
[Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Cla«ip 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
[gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon in 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India.— This order was 
instituted at the game time as the Order ot 
Merit, to reward native oommissioned officers 
, for ion g and faithful service in the Indian Arm v 
[Since 1878, however, any person, European or 
^lative, holding a commission in a native regi 
ment, became eligible for admission to tho 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-point* d 
radiated star 1^ in In diameter. The centre 
I occupied by a lion Haiant ganlant upon •> 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-hh < 
band inscribed Order of British India, ami 
enclreJed by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
old gloop and ring arc attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
xn in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre* 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Clas^ 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Baliadur, and ‘in 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— Tidi' 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
ol the medal the order states “a non-com 
missioned officer must surrender his Lon s 
Service and Good Conduct medal**; hut on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. 8. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diadcin“d 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a v»m1 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by tli* 
legend Victoria Kalsar-I-Hind. On the revor^*^ 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath lU 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneatu, 
between the two wreaths Is the inscription fpr 
meritori'^us service. Within the palm wreato 
is the word India. The medal, l|in.tn diameter 
.Is suspended from a scroll by means of a reo 
1 ribbon li in. wide. The medals Issued durlir 
the reigns of Queen Victorla*8 successors h' O' 
on the obverse their bust in profile with th. 
legend altered to EDWABDVS or GEOBOlVi* 
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THE KAISAR-KHIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was institated In 1000« the 
preamble to the Eoyal Warrant — which 
Wats amouded in 1001»t012 and In 1983— being as 
(olio W8 :—** Whereas We, taking Into Oar 
Eo/al consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and oseful services rendered tn 
Us In Our Indian Empire In the advancement 
o( the public Interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also Into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Eoyal favour: Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We have Instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.*' The decoration is styled 
** The Kalsar-i-Hlnd Medal for Public Ser- 
vice In India " and consists of three classes. 
The Medal Is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
rition — in gold for the First Glass and in bronze 
for the Third Glass silver for the Second Class — 
with the Eoyal Cypher on one side and on the 
reverse the words ** Halsar-l-Hind for Public 
Service ii India"; it is suspended on the 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Sahibzada, k.o.lb., h.l.a. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Eampur 
Advanl. M. S. 

Alvar, Mrs. Parvatl Ammal Chandra Sekhara. 
Ajaigarh, Her Highness the Dowager Maharani of 
Kamal Kunwar 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Eevd. J. H. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, H.D. 

Aloyiia, Eev. Mother Mary 
Amarchand, Eao Bahadur Eamnarayan 
Amar Nath 

AmptbiU, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, I. E. 

AQderson,The Eev. H. 

Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Qeorglna 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. E. J. 

Baird- Smith, J. E. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
BaU, Mrs. B. 

Bandorawalla, N. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Bussell 
Berber, Eev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J. B. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, u.D. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Eev. S. D. 

Beadon, Mrs. Mary O'Brien. 

Beals, Dr. L. H. 

Bear, Mrs. Georglaaa Mary 
Beaty, Francis lifontagu Algemo 1 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, MIssG. 

Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 


Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bestall, Eev. A. H. 

Bhandari, Ral Bahadur Captain R. E. M. 

Bhore, Lady M. W. 

Bikaner, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major-Ueneral Sir Alfred 

Benjamin, Miss Lena Adell. 

Birkmyre, Lady A. 

Bisset, MUs M. E. 

Blackwell, Mrs. M. F. 

Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Bonnetta, The Very Rev. M. B. 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Laiitoiir 
Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Blpin Krishna. 

Bott. Lieut.-Gol. R. H. 

Brahmaohari, Rii Bahadur U. N. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Deuys DeSaumarez 
Bray no, Mrs. I. G. 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. B. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Bruce, Mrs. B. M. I 
Bruotou, James Forest 
Buohanan, Rev. John 
Bunbury, Evelyn James, Bombay 
Bull, Henry Martin 
Sum, Sir Richard 
Barnett, General Sir Coarles John 
Burton, Miss A I. 

Bushcr, R. C. 

Battler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 

Campion, John Montrlou 
Carleton, Di. (Miss) Jessie, M D. 

Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carstain The Rev. G. 

Carter, Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lleat.-Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
Chiod, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. Ry., p.s.a. 
Chapman, R A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, D D. 

Chatterton. Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudburi, Rala Sarat Chandra Eay 
Chattiyar, M. G. S. 

Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna 
Cbitnavls. Sir Shankar Madbo 
Chltty, Mrs. Audrey 
Chute, Mrs. 

Coldstream, William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherio Hormuzshaw 
Copeland, Theodore Benfey 
Goppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 
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CoteAWorth, Mrft. 13. 

Oomaiii; Henry 
Oox» Arthur Frederick 
Oox, B. J. H., Bs(|. 

Omirford, Franclii Colomb 
Creighton, Deaconeae Beatrice. 

Groethwaite, Vfae EeT. 0. A. 
titoneh, H. K. 

CuUen.Hrs. B. J. 

Bane, lAdy 

Darbyahlie, Mlsa Rntb 

Dae, Itam daran 

Das, Sri Cadadfaar Bamanuj 

Bar, Bai Bahadur Lala Hathra (with gold bar) 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Bev. Can. A. W. 

Davie, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Bev, C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brovet>Colunel Oharies Hutton 
Deane. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharani Farbatl 
deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain G. Joiy 
Deodbar* G« B* 

Desika Acliariyar, D. B. Sir T. , 

Dhar, Her Highness the Bani Sahiba Lnxmibai 
Puar of 

DMngra, Dr. Behatl Lnl 
Dobsoni Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E. I. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdalc, Bev. J. A. 

DuBern, Amedoe Georgo 
DuBem, .Tulos Emile 
Duggan, Mrs. Jeenabai. 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Arcbdale 
Edgley, N. G. A. 

Edna, J^ady Oowan 
Ernest, Dr. A. L. 

Evans, The Bev. J. 0. 

Falkiner, Miss C. 

Fargetson, Father A. 

Farror, Miss E. M. 

Fatliia Sldiks, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, M«. M. B. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Jidward Btdoliam 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 

Frmodt-Moller, C, F. 


Gedge, MlssE. 

Ghotal , Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Gibson, Mrs. M. E. 

Gilmore, The Bev. David Chandle 
Gtasebrook, N*. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamcy 
Goheen, Mr. B. H. K. 

Gonsaga, Bev. Mother 
Gordon, The Rev. D. B. 

Qoschen, Viscountess 
Gould, Miss Hilda 
Graham, Miss A. S. 

Graham, Mias D. L. 

Grahabi, The Bev. John Anderson 
Grattan, Coionel Henry William 
GreenAeid, Miss C. B. 

Gregory, Brother 
Griln, MisB E. 

Guilford. The Bev. E. (with gold bar) 


GUycr, H. 0. 

^wyther, LteUt.-Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Bev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Goionel Fatrick Baifcut 
Hall. Harold dTleldlfig Patrick 
Hamilton, Lieut. -Col. Eobert Edward 
Archibald. 

ITankin, E. H. 

Hanson, The Bev.O. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena ' « 

Harvest, Lieut. -Colonel Herbert de Vero 
Harvey, Miss B, 

Batch. Miss Sarah Isabel 
Haughton, S. G. S. 

Hawker. Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith. 

Helen, J., Mrs. Tasker 
Helen, Lady Maepherson. 

Henderson, Mr. A. H. 

Henrietta, Mother 
Hey, Bliss D. G. deLa 
Hibbcrd, Miss J. F. 

Hickinintham The Bov. J. H. 
Higginbotham, S. 

Hildosley. The Bev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hocck, Bev. Father L. V. 

Hogan. W. J. Alexander 
Holdemess. Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H . T. (also bar.) 

Holliday, Mrs. E. M. 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Home, Walter 
Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
Hormusji, Dr. S. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, m.d. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrlelle Lonise Caroline 
Hoylan*’, John Somerwell 
Hudson, Sister L. E. M. , 

Hume, The Bev. R, A. 

Hunan, Mr W. 

Husband, Lleut.-Col. James 
Hutcldnson, Lieut.-Col. William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjarl Kuarl 

Hydarl. Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Innes, Lady Agatha Rosalie. 

Irvine, Lleuteuant-Oolonel Thomas Waer 
Irving, Lady. 

Isabelle, D , Mrs. Norman Walker. 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 
.[yer, Dlwan Bahadur 0. S. 

Jackson, Lady Julia Honortia. 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy. ' 
Jackson, Bev. James Chadwick 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Oharies Henry 
Jamiet Bai, Dlwan Bahadur 
Janklbai 

Janvier, Bov. C. A. B. 


Dhanbni Cowasjl 


Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Kamribal, Shri Ban! Saheba of Jasdan 


Jassawala, J. S. 
Jehangir, Mrs. CowaBjt 
Jehanglr (Senior), Lady 
Jerwood. Miss H. D. 
Jones, F. T. 
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Kaye, O. E. 

Keaoe, Ifigs H. 

Kenedy, The Eight Eev. E. W. S. 

Kerr, Mre. Isabel 

Kerr, Eev. Qeorge MeOlashan 

Keyes, Lady E. B. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kali 
Khao, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baa 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopseh, Dr Loaia 

KMhari, Sir Jehangir FCormuB)! 

Krishnamachari, Lady Eangammal. 

Kuer, Srimati Phulpati. 

Kugelborg, Dr. C. F. 

Kunwar, Maharani Surat 

lAmb, The Hon*ble Sir Richard Amplilett 

Lanl The Eov. W. B. 


Lee, Mrs. 

I.ee Ah Yain 
Lewis, The Rev. B. H. 

Lindsay, Sir D’Arcy 
Lins, Miss Catharine Frances 
Littlcwood, Miss G. £. 

Longmire, Miss Mary 
Loubiere, Rev. Father E. F. 4, 

Lovett, The Hon'ble Mr. Hanington Verney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 


Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Sui^eon-General Robert William Stecie 
MaeLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghtcn, Mr. F. M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Sir Charles 

McCullough, Miss Rosa Adaline 

Madhav Hao Vhhwanath Patankar • 

Mahant, Puran Kath 

Malegaon, Raja of 

Maivi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 

Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 

Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, Mr. Franc 19 St. Qeorge 
Marwood, Sidney Lionel, Esq. 

Marar, K. W. P., Esq. 

Mary of St. Pauls, Rev, Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCioghry, Colonel James 
McCuUough, Miss R. A. 

Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguson, D.D., 
Nagpur 

McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. B- 
MoNeel. The Rev. John 
MoReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 
Meiklejoho,MiBBW. J. 

Mfston, Eev. W. 

Millardj^Walter Samuel 
Minto. Dowager, Countess of, C. 1. 

^^gaokar. Dr. 8. E. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mxs. Olive 
Morrison, F. B. 

Morgan, Qeorge 

Mohain^ Ayoob aUas TJ. Shwe Yun 

Muazzffl Hussain Muhammad Farokh, Mr. 

Mudliar, 8. C. 

Muir, Eev. B* (also bar.) 


Muir Mackenzie, Lady Tbarese 
Muir, Mrs. G. H. M. 

Vlulye, V. Krishnarao . 

Murphy, The Rov Mother Xavier 
Ifarlaian, Dr. Temuljl BblkaJI 
Yarsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shi v Kun- 
war Sahlba of 
Neve. Dr. Earnest 
Nidiolson, Sir Frederick Augnstur 
Nisbet. John 

Norinan-Walker, Mrs. D. I. 

Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S. 

Oakley, F. H. 

O’Byrne, Qerald John Evangelist 
O'Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Maung Ba (otias) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbnthnot WUlllam 
O'Meara. Major Eusene John 
Padttcld, The Rev W. H. G. 

Page, Lady M. 

Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr* Raghnnath Parshottam 
Parinanand, Ram Kii^hna Narajan 
Parukuttl Notyar, Ammal, V. K. 

Pateison, Miss M. M. 

Pauline. Lifly Griffith 
Pears S D, 

Pelly, The Rev. A. 0. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfuml, The Rev, L. 0. 

Petigara, ivh.iu Bahadur Kavasji Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
PIckford, Alfred Donald 
Piggot, .'lias R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncjtn George 
Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. C, 

Plant, Captain Willlain Charles Trew Giay 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Katp 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Poynder, Liout.-ColonclJohn Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukbdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C. 

Ramchandrarao Pantulu, D. B 
Ramanuja Achariyar, D. B. V. K. A. 
Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. S. A. 
liamamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib. 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayau, Raja Bahud ir 
Reed, Miss M. 

^es, O. M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, Tbs Eev. Canon, O.s. 

Roberi<8. Dr. H. G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-0ol. Ernest Relnbold 
Row, Dr. JUgbaveudra 
Roy, Babu ^rendra Lai 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. I. 

Sackett, The Bevd. F. C. 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Sanjiva Bao, Mrs. Padma Bal 

Sarabhal Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev. G. W. 
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Schoaeld. Mist M.T. 

Scbucren, Rbv. Father T. T. Vandor 
Sohuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Bev. Dr. H. B. 

Scott, Eev. W. 

Scadder, Bev. Dr, Lewis Roasseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Bev. Canon Edward 
Bellos, Bev. Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut. -Colon el Sir David 
Seshagiri Bao Pantulu, D. B. D. 
Shah Nawaz, Begum 
Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, Bev. E. D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Slieppard, William Didsbury 
Sherratt, The Bev. W. 

Shillidy The Bev. John 
Shore, Lieut. -Colon el Robert 
Shottbridge. Lieut.-Col. C. A. G. 
Shroff, S. P. 

Singh, Munshl AJit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Simpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 
Skinner, The Bev. Dr. William 
Skrehriid, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. 0. 

Smith, Lieut,-Colobel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar.) 
Soutbon, Major Oharlee 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lucie. Reverend Mother 
Stampo, William Leonard 
Stanes, Sir RobBrt 
Starr, Mn. L. A. (with bar) 

Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne. 
Stokes, Dr. William 
Stokes, Lady A. H. 


Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Strutton, H. H. 

Stuart, Miss £. G 
Stursberg, The Rev. O. H. 
Suhrkwardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Sullivan, ^v. Mother Mary Golumba. 
Sutherland, Bev. W. 8. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchaid 
Tavlor, Dr. Herbert F. Leobmere 
Teichmann, G. O. 

Tha, U. Shwe 
Thidcrai. Lala Mul Chund 
Thomas, The Bev. 


Tbotiipson, Miss B. 
Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall, Christian 
Todd, Blrs. B. G. 
Todhunter, Lady Alice 
TonkinBon,JU[rs. £. 


Tucker, Lieut.-Coi. William Hancock 
TunstaU, Mrs. L. G. 

Tweddle, Miss B. M. 

Tydeman, B. 

Tyndale^Blscoe, The Bev. Cecil Eail< (with gold 
bar) 

Tyrrell. Lieut.-Ool. Jasper Robert Joly 
VaU, Mr. C. B. 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vangnan. Lleut.*Coloael Joseph Charles Stosike 

Venkataratnam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Baghupati 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt.-Gol. E. A. (also bar.) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
WanlesB. Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Col. Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes liay 
Watt, Bev. J. 

Weak, The Revd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. V. (also gold bar.) 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra. 

Westcott, The Bt. Bev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. H. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson. Lie«it.-Colonel Bdmnnd 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
i Wood, Arthur Robert 
I Woodard, Miss A. 

Wright, Lady B. 

Vounghusband, Arthur Dolaval 
Vounghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2ad Ciass. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Ohanl 

Abdul Eadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Ahdnr Bazzak Khan, Suhadar 

Abram ,Mi8B M. E. 

Ahul Hussain 
Acbariyar, 0. B. V. 

Agha Mohamed Khalll-Bln-Mohamed Karim 
Albuquergue, Miss M. C. 

Alexander, Miss J. 

Alexander, Mrs. S. 

Alfred, Miss A. 

AJudhia Parshad, Bal Bahadur. 

Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Min Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

AlleUf Miss Maud 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Amelia, Bev. Mother 

Anestesie. Sister 

Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 

Anstie-Smitb, Bev. G. 

Antla, Jamshodji Merwanjl 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs. S. B. 

Arndt, Mrs. Fhylis Evelyn 
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Askwith, The Bevd. F. N. 
Atklneon. John WilUun 
Atkinson, lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada. 
Augusta, Sister Jeane. 
iugustlD, The Bev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Avargal, M.B.By. T. K. M. 


Avarral, M.B.B 7 . Tanjore Ekambaram Filial 
Asis Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 


Ba, San 

Baird, San Ba Miss E. E. 

Baker, Miss F. A. 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly. 
Bala Krishna Shetty, M.B.By. A. 
Balbhadra Bass Mlrhoutra 


Ball, Miss Marguente Dorothy 
Bailantlne, W. J. H. 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 
Bapat, BIsaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
BaTkaliAli,Maulyl 
Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 
Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Melalne 
Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton Mrs. Sybil. 

Batra, G L. 
fiaw, U. San 
Bazailey, Miss M. 

Beadon, Br. M. O'Brien 

Beatson-Bell. The Bev. Sir Nicholas Bodd, 
K.O.8.I., K.O.I.B. 


Beaumont, T. C. 

Beddy, Miss L. 

Beg, Mlrza Kallch Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Bennett, The Rev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H. M. 

Berue, Albert Clifford 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwaadas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, LaU Udlial 
Bhanot, Mrs. B. 

Bhatia. Blharilal 
Bhatt,Mra. JankiBal. 

Bhaya, B. B Khan Bahadur. 
Bblde, Baoji Janardhan 
Bhutt, Ohhotelal Goverdhan 
Bidlkar, Shankar Vlthal 
Bigge, Ifrs. Violet Evelyn 
Biharl Lai 
Binns, Miss H. C. 

BirJ Behari Lai 
Bird, Mrs. B. M. 

Blila Bat Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Blmey, Mrs. S. B. 

Blsheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss S. 

Blackham, Oolooel Robert James 
Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood, John Boss 
Blair, Mrs. S. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J.C. 

Blenklnsop, Edward Robert Kaye 

Bolster, Mtas Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 


Booth-Gravely, Mrs. Artha. 

Bose, Miss Mona (also bar.) 

Bose, Mrs. Sharnolota 
Bose, Vivian 
Bottlng, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmachari, B. B. 

Brahuspathy, Br. B. 

Brander. Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt.-Ool Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary. 

Brock, Miss LJlan Winifred 
Prough, The Bev. Anthony Watsofi 
Browne, Mrs. E. K. 

Brown, Mrs. Jean. 

Back, Mr. H. C. 

Buck, Mrs. M. 

Buckland, Mrs. K. L. 

Buckley, The Bevd. A. W. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (algo Bar) 
Bnoknall, Mrs. Mary 
Buell, T. 

Bunston, Sister I. 

Banter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
Burt, Bryce Cbudlelgb 
Burton, Miss 
Barton, Mrs. B. 

Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarab (also Bar) 

Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W 
Gama, Dr. Miss Freany. 

Gama, Miss T. J. H. 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Bev. Thomas Vincent 
(Mrmichael, Miss Amv Wilson 
('ardow, The Rev Louis 
Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Case, The Bevd. B. C 
Cashmore, The Bevd. T. H. 

Gassels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Bister 
Oattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Cliakiabarti, H. K. 

OhakravartI, Ral Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakravartl, Mr. G. K. 

Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Bev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Bev. John Scudder 
Chatter) i, AnadiNath 
Chatterjee, Mrs. Onlla Bala 
Chctty, Mrs. A. A. 

Gbirag Bin, Seth 
Ohitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Cliogmal, Kamidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrietta 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Clear, A. F. 

Olutterbuck, Peter Henry 
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Cocte, A. B. 
Coelho.V. A. 

Oomns, Um. I. 0. L. 
Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 


Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombet. Joaiab Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Bev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa^ Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adels (also bar) 
ConttB, J. E. 

Coventry, H. E. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 


Ooxon, Stanley William 
Crozier, Dr. J. 

Cumming, James William NlcoUalso Bar) 
Cnmmlngs, The Eev. John Ernest 
Cumruddln, K. S. 

Cutting, Rev. William 
Dabreu, Miss P, 

DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 


DaGama, Accacio 

D*Albaquerque, Cajctanluho Francis 
Vernon 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Eev. George James 
Das, iriranjan 
Das, Earn 

Das, The Eev. Andrew Prabhu 
Dass, Malik Karaiu 
Dnstoor, P. S. 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
Davare, Miss Anandibal. 

Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

Dawson, Aioxander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deane, Mrs. M. 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
De Penning, Capt. H. F. 

Derasari, D. P. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi EasbmIrS 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachtcr, Father Francis Xavlei (also Bar) 
Dewe8,Lieat.-ColoneJ Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Eai, Eai Sahib 
Dharm Ohand, Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 


Dalrymple-Hay, Charles 
Daniel. J. 


Dilshad Begum 
Dookrell, Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Dotiwala, K. B. Merwanji Cooverji. 
Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Eev. C. C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bbagwaii Charan 
Dun, Miss L. B. 

Duncan, Mrs. B. M. 

Dunk, Mrs. M. E. 

Durl&n Singh, Eao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Hamam 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
Baglesome, George 


Bastley, Mrs. Esme 

Edgell, Lleat.-C(donel Bdwar J Arnold 

Edre,Mn. M. L. 

Edward, E. 

Edwards, Hiss C. M. 

Elliot, Mrs. t. B. 

Elmes, Hii^B F. S. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, MOss E. J. 

Each, Dr. 0. D. 

Evans, The Eev. John Ocoredlg 
Evans, Miss L- 
Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian. 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 
FaridoonjI, Mrs. FTllla 
Famro, Mrs. E. 

Faul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Fazal Elahi.Mi^. E. S. 

Feegrade, E. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernand s, L. P. 

F french, Lleut.-Golonel Thomas 
Fielding. Miss H, M. 

Firth, Mrs. G. B. M. 

Fisk, MissN. B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H 
Flanders, Mrs. H. 

Flashman. Thomas Gharfeo 
Meraina, Sister Mary 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglieni, Eev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela ^ 

Forman, The Eev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane (also Bar.) 

Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. E. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohllch, Mr. J. E. 

Fyson, Hugh 

Galrola, Eai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivaganri 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetji 
Garbett, Mrs. J. 

Gartbwaite, Liston 
Goss, Eev. J, 

Gaskell, W. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 
George JilisB Jessie Eleanor 
Ohose.Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. K. 

Ghose, S. K. 

Qhulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Muitaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Gtffard, Mrs. Alice ' 

Gillespie, Horry Eupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, E. J. 

Qlanville, Miss E. B. (also Bar) 

Gmetner, Miss L. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Eev. Canon Malcotui George* 

Goodbody, Mrs.» 

(Jopalaswaml Mudallyor, Dlwan Bahadur. M * 
lapur, Bella^ 

< Gordon, Miss E. A. 
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GorinftB, Patrick James 
Qowardhandas, diatrabkuj 
Qovlnd Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut. •Ocffonel John Woymisa 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Ke?. John 

Grant, Br. Lilian VVemyis (also Bar.) 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawe 

Greenway, Mr. A. L. 

Greenwood, O. A. 

Greg, L. H* 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulliford, The Bev. Hesry 
Gumblev. Mr. DoiiBlas 
Gone. Trlmbak Kaghimath 
Gyl, TJ. Maung 


Haaf, Bev. E. A. 

Hadji, Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Bev. Frank Burness 
Halyati MaUk 
Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C 
Harper, The B,ev. A.E. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, A. B. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Hies S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. P 
Harrison, Bobert Tallis 
Hartley, Mrs. P. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Bev. A. J. 

Hat^, The Bev. W. J. 


Haworth, laeut.-Col. Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Miss E. 

Haves, Miss Mary Lavmia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayncss, A. O. 

Hedinger, Charles George 
Henry, Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. B. 

Higginbottom, Mrs. E. C. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, EUott 
Hodge, Bev. J. Z. 

Hoff, Sister W. J. E. 

Hoffman, The Rev, Father John, e..^. 

Hogg, Miss J. 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg, Mlaa B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Bope 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Holdlorth, Miss E. J. 

Holliday, MUts Elioon Mabel (also Bar) 
Holllngberry, Mrs. P. 

HoUway, Miss E. B. 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 
Holmes, B. 

Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standisb 
Hopkyns, M». E. 

Hoski^, Butherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes. Miss Lbhetb Bell 

Hunt, M^or E. H. 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hosain, Saiyld M. 

Hutchings, hObs Emily 


rqrahim. Maiilvl Mubammud 
Ihsan All 


Inglis. Mrs. Ellen 
Ireland, The Bev, W. F. 

Irvine, B. A. 

Iyer, Subharayappa Bama 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson, Mrs. E. 

Jaljoe Ba! (Mrs. Petit) 

James, Mrs. Bewati 

Jamna Prasad 

Jaiiaki, Misb Muliyil 

Jervis, Mis. Edith 

JessoD, Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina, 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Kao Bahadur Qunesl* VeriAatesh 
John, Bov. Brother 
Johnston. Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs Bosaile 
Jones, Mrs. V. B B. 

Jones, Bov. D. E. 

Jones, The Bev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Bobeit 
Jones, riio Bev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Joshee, D. L. 

Joshi, Bal Bahadur E. D. 

Joshi, Naiayan Malliar 
Joihi, Trimbak Wainan 
Joti Prasad, Lala 
Joti Bam 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L. 

Judah, Mrs. S. S. 

Jttld,C. B. 

Jumldas, M. 

Jung, S‘)er, Ehan Bahadur 
Jwdla Prasad, Mrs. 

Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 
Kalubava, Azaiu Kesariahn 
Eanoo, Yasuf 
Eanga, Mrs. 

Kapadia, M. E. 

Eapa iiu, Miss Motibai 
EaniDjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dhondo Kesh;. y 
Eelavkar. Miss Krishna bai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V. N., The Bev, 

Kfiiyou, Mis. D. 


Ker, Thomas 
Khamliena Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Lieut<Nawab Jauished All 


Khan. Mrs. 

Khan, Mrs. Gracie. 

Eharshedjl, Miss S. N. 

Khujoorina, Nadirsbah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath 
King, Miss Elsie 
King, Bev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Bobert Stewart (also bar) 

Eirloskar, Lakshman Eashlnatli (also Bai* ) 
Kitchin, The Bevd. J. 

Eltchtn, Mrs. M. 

Klein, C. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

Enollys, Lieut.-Col. Bobert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Bobert Welland 
Kotbari, 8. P. ' 

Ereyer, Li6at.-Colonel Fmderlok August 
Christian 
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Krlshnan, Bao Bahadur Eottayl 
Krtohnaswaml AyyKt, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Krishnps'wami Gnetty, M.B.. By. G. V. 
KrishnaBwaml Ghetty, Mrs. G. 

Bugler, Miss Anna Sarah (also Bar) 

Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, U. Po. 

Lajja Ba m 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lala Jai Deva. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lamboum, O. £ 

Lang, John 

Langbome, Frederick James 
Lankeeter, Dr. Arthur Golborns 
Latham. Miss J. L. 

Laudcrs, Miss V. 

Lawrence, Gaptain Henry Bundle 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
Laxton, Miss K. E 
Lazarus, Miss H. M 
Lear, A. M. 

Lee, Miss B. 

Leslie Leyoester Hudson 
Levi, Mhi) S. E. 

Lilawati, Miss 
Linforth, Miss I. 

Little. Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Mrs. E. M. 

Lloyd, Mrs. V. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie 
Locke, Robert Henry 

Lodi, khan Bahadur Bhakhir Muhi*ud Din Khan 
Longhurst. Miss H. Q. 

Lorlmer, Mrs. 

Lovrain, Rev. J. H. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luce, Mrs. Tu Tee. 

Luck. Miss Florence Ada 
Luders, Miss V. 

Lunazzi, The Bov. Father. 

Lund, George 
Lundin, Sister M. 1. 

MacAllster, The Rev. G. 

MacArthur, Miss V. E. 

MacFarlane, Miss E. M. 

Maokay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackay, Mrs. S. M. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGrego 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Lieut. -Colon elJohn Norman 
MaoEellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacMarqtiis, J. 

MacNair, Mrs. M. 

Macknee. H* G. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macphali, Miss Alezandrina Matilda (also Ear) 
Maopball, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamjl Hormasji 
Maddox, Lleut.-Oolonel Ralph Hanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Guddalore 
Madeley, Mis. E. M. 

Bfshommed Allanur Khan 
Malden, J. W. 

Mankar, K. S. 

Mapubai Banat, Mrs. 

Man^arhig, Miss A., E. 


Msracan, Esmall Kadlr 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs. Arabai Ardashir. 

Marler, The Rev. Frederick Ltone 
Marshall, W.J. 

Martin, Miss A. P. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Maty, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir, J.P. 

Masanl, Rustam Pestonjl 
Mathias. P. F, 

Maung Maung 
Maung, U. Ba. 

MoGarthy, Lady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Josei^ James 
McElderry, MissS. L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 

Moll wrick, Leslie 

Mckee, Rev. William John 

McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmoutb 

McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, H.n. 

McNeil.MissW.H. 

McRobble, Miss S. L. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mm. Homla, u.b.b. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Yaiknntrai Lallubhai 
Menesse, N. H. 

Meyer, B. 

Middlcton-Stcwart, Mrs. D, 

Mill, Miss G. R. 

Miller,Capt.L.G. 

Mlnniken, Mrs. V. W. 

Mlrlkar, Narayaurao Yeshwant 
Misrs, Miss Sundri Singh 
Mitiheson, Miss 
Mitra Mrs. Dora 
Modi, D. N. 

Mody, S. R. 

Mohammed Mhan 
Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev. H. A. D. 

Mordecji, T. 

Morrison, Miss M. H. 

Motilal, Seth of Plparia 
Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjee varam Maniekam. 
Mugasetb.Dr. K. D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K. 
Makharjl, Babu Jogendra Nath 
MukerJI, Babu Hari Mohan 
Muker ji, Rai Sahib A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Murray, A., Esq. 

, Mya,U. Po. 

Myres, Miss J.L. 

Nag,Mrs.SaslMakhl 
NalmoUah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
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Narain, Har 

Narayao Canajl Kao, Kao Sahcb 
Karayanjoe Laljee 
Narayanaswami Chetty, D*B.G. 

Narayan Singh, Kai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Mauekii KharBedji 

Navalkar, Hiss Kuby 

Nasruila Khan, Blirza 

Naylor, MissN.F. 

Navudu, Kao Sahib Gudalore Katisaiiayakuiu 
Neill, Kev. C. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
N icholson, Kev. 

Noble, Dr. W, A. 

Nocrai, Kev. Mother 
Norris, Miss C. (Nagpur) 

JS orris, Miss C (Jungpura). 

Noirls, Miss Margare 
Noyes, Mrs. V. M. E. Nelly Vale 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred B lward 
O'Brien, Lieut.-Golonel 
O'Conor, Brian Edward 
Ogilvie, Miss L. 

O Bara, Miss Margaret 
Old, frank Shepherd 
Oldreive, Kev. F. 

Oliver, Miss (’. J. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Oime, Mis 6 F M. 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
O’Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outrain. The Kev. A. 

Owen, Mr. 0. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Berttia 
Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Pidin, Lieut -Col. Handle Harry 
i’archure, Mrs. Umabal. 

Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. K. J . 

Parsons, Konald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, lUian Baliadur Barjnji Dorabji, o.i.e. 
Patel, K. G. 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, Miss G. A. 

J’eaico, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. K. 

Pearson, B. A. 

Penn, The Kev. W. C. 

Ponner, Kov. Peter Abraham 
Petlgara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Kov. William 
Pha Htaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue. 

Phadkp, V. K. 

Phallbus, Miss Rose Margaret (also Bar) 
Plielps, The Kevd. A. C. 

Phelpo, Mrs. Maude Marion 
Phelps, Mrs. J. (! M 
PhUip, Ml'S. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss R. 

I’lggott, C. W. O’M. 

Pillay, Ghiunappa Singaravaul 
Plm. Mrs. Kanee 

"inney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J, L. 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 


Pitale, N. A. 

Pltamberdas, Laxinidas 
PIttar, D. A. 

Flowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Pollute- Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallior 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoiia 
Porter, Miss E 
Posnett, Miss 
1*0 well, .lohn 

Prabhu, Anaiitran Ragin nath 
Prahraj, Gopal Chandra. 

Piamila, Mrs. Clidiulhuii 
Prance, Miss G. 

Prasad. Capt. Tulsi, of Nepal 

Piasad, Ishwsiri 

Pnbhdas Slievakram 

Price, The K«>v. Eustace Dickinson 

Piideaux, Frank VVlnckworth Austice 

l*iovo8t. Father F. 

Pugh, Mrs. E E. 

Purshotamdas 'I'hakurdas 1 

Quinn, Miss A. M 
Kaghu.i, Khan Bahadur M. B 
Rahim, Abdul, Pirzuda Saiyid Sardar, 

Tlaliinan, Airs. Z. A. 

Kahmat Bibi 

Ral Habii Ram TCinkar 

Baj Narayan, Kai Bahadur. 

Halt, Alisa Helen Anna Vlacdonald 
liajadnya, R. N. 

Ram, hala Diyall 
Ram Lula Kanslii 
Ram, RaiBahaunr Raizada 
Ramaswami, Kao Saliob Colattui 
Ramaubliai, Mrs. Vidhyagaiiu, M.B.if. 

Rumgopal, Alallani, Seth 
Rangaswumi Braliuspathi Dr. 

Ranjit Singh 
Rankine, Miss S. J. 

Kao, M R Ry , V. S. 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
Ratanji Dinsiiah Dalai 
Rattansl Muljl 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Cliandra 
Ray, Chumlal. 

Ray, Ilarendra Nath 
Rcbeiro, Louis .Tohu Alficd 
Rebello, F. A. C. 

Reed, Lady 

Hold, The Rev James Potter 

Reese, The Rov. Thomas Willoughby (also Bai) 

Rechards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 
Ricliardsou, Tlie Re.v. R C. 

Kicu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Riniuan, Miss N. V. 

Riven burg. The Rev. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Rooerts, Mrs. H. 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J. W. 
ilobertson , Miss M. 

Robeitson, Mr-^ K K 
Robilliard, H. 

Robinson. Lieut -Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril R. A. Spencer 
Roc, Colonc, Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs Edith Mary. 
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Rokade, Mn. Janabal 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Bobo, HIbb Maude 
Robb, F. W, 

Rukliroabtti, Dr. ICiBS (also Bar). 
lUdaoh, Rev. George Beruard 
liuBhforth, Mrs. W. 

RuBtomji Farfdoonji 
Rutherford. Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Backett, Mrs. E. 

Badiq, ShamB-ud>dln 
SadUer. A. W. Woodwaid 
Sage, Miss M. D. 

Sabali Bate (also Bar). 

Saban Ram Rail 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 
Sahetvala, Khan Sahib Ismallji Ablul lluseiln 
Salamattuiah^ Capt. Mohammad 
Salkleld. Tom 
HamueU. Joseph 
Saunders, Miss V C. 

Savidgo, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhuey, Lala-Isher Das 

Sohuitze, The Bov. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Scott, Dr. D M. (also Bar). 

Scott, Miss E. 

Scotland, Lieut. -Colonel David Wilson 
Soagrave, Q. S. 

Sea, Dr. P. 0. 

Sethna, Dr. K. S 
Shah Baba Lai Behar. 

Shah, Mohamed Rama. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamniith, Ral Bahadur (also Bar). 

Sharifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

Sharpe, Miss N. 

Sharpe, Miss P. E. 

Sliastriyar, C. V. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shiyeshwarkar, II. V. 

Shripad Krishna Belvalkar. 

Shroff, Dr. B. D. 

Shunker, Clcil Porolval Vancontre 
Shyam Klkh. Raja Francis Ravier 
Shyama Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur. 
Slddeus, Mrs. 

Sioicox, Arthur Henry Addoubrooke 
Slmkins, Charles Wylkiis 
Simon, Miss M. 
simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mrs. 

Sims, Mrs. A. 

Sims, Mrs. £. 

Sinclair, ReKluald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamaudi 
Singh, Apil Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Babu Ramdharl 
Singh, Bhal Oanga 
Singh, Bliai Lehua 
Singh, Bhal Takhut 
^ogh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Kai Bahadur Snndar 

Siugh, Kukhmina 

Singh, Rtealiar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gnrdit 

Singb, G. Sber 

Singh, Soban 

Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 


Sistngl, J. ' 

Skrine, Mjrs. D, F. . 

Slater. A. B. 

Sm4ll, Mias J. M. 

Smith, Miss J. F. 

Smith, Miss J. H. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Bfabel 
Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 
Smyth, A, A. 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 
Somervell, T. W. 

SommervUle, The Rev. Dr. James 
Borabji, Miss S. 

Spencer, Lady B. M. 

Spurglii, Mrs. Francis Clare 
Sri Ram Ktinwar 
Srlvastava, E. S. 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Fergusen 
Steele, M. L. A. 

Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart. Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Tliomas 
Stiilwoll, Dr. (Miss) Effie, M.d. 

St. Colette, The Rev. Mother. 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algemoo 
Stuart. Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Ammal, Rishiyar Subrahman^ a 
Ayyar. 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur, 
cultan Abmcd Khan 
I Sunder Lai 
Sundrabal, Bal 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swalnson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swam! Shyamananda 
Bwanzy, Mrs. M. A. 

Swift, Miss Eva 
Swinchatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe, R. C. J. 

Swlrs, Miss Emil> Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Mab^ 

Tahairulnessa Chandhurani. 

Taloherkar. M. C. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Taleyai khan, Manekshah tiau asha 
raUb Mabdl Kban, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, 8. K. 

Tarleton, Mrs. Lucy 
Tarr, IfrB. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 

Tavlor. Mrs. Florence Piideauz 
Taylor, Miss M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise. 

Taylor. John Norman 
Tha. Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maaog Po 
Theobald, Mrs. (also Bar) 
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Thomas, Miss Frances Bllsahoth 
Thomas, H. 8. . 

Ihomu, Un. 

Thomas, Samuel Gubeit 
ThompBon, Mrs. Alice 

Thampwn,^ Sl^touv 
They. Herbert Domtolc* 

Thungamma, Miss Bolar 
TUakTH. Vtehwanath 

Sr.SS;’^A« M. B. By. M. A. P 
Tomkins. Sir UonM Llnt4>n 
Tonkioson, Mr^ Kdlth 
Tudball, Miss Emma 

XttUo, Miss I. M. C. 

Turner. Bits. Vera 
U. Ba liWln. 
llmabal, Mrs. P. 

Muhammad 

Vajitdarfkrs. Hormusji Manecfcjl 
Vale, Mis. K. _ _ 

Valentine, Capt.C. E. 

VaT^^*Babu Mahendra Deo 
vSfonlia, Mother Mary, Indore 

vlivmmayl? Slr^Mokshagundam 

Vurgheae, Diwan Bahadur Goo^o Thomas 
Walt, William Eobort llamllton 

wSSiuhT^in Bahadur 11.11* Muhammad 
Walewalker, P. Baburao 
Walford, Miss Zoe, 

Waller, Frederick Chlghton 
Walters, Miss W. B. 

Walton, Mrs. Julia. 

Ward,**. WA-l^. 

Warhurst. Capt. A. K. 

Warren, Miss Eosamund 
Ware*, Donald Home 
Webb-Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 
Welgliell, Miss Anna Jane • 

Western. Miss Blary P.la* Ba 
Weth.Mrs.Eosa 
Whitaker, Miss M. B. 

White. Miss J. 

White, Mrs. A, M. W. 

White, The Eev. V. J. 

Whitecombe, Miss A, 

Wigfall, E. G. 

WUdman, Miss Blisabelh Annie. 

Wilkinson, Miss A. 

WIlkioPon.Mrs. A. 

Willianui, David Phillips 
Williams, Mrs. E. 

WlUlB, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss S. _ 

Wilson, Francis Hei^ , . 

Wilson. Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

WUson, The Eev. J. 

Wince, kOss Jane 
Wiseman, Capt. CliaTles Sherlfle 
Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 

Woemer, Miss Lydia 
Wood, E. A. 

Wood, The Eev. A. 

Wright, Mrs. F. G. 

Wright, Mn. B. 


1 Wright, Mrs. 8. 

' Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyn^ Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. -L 
Young, D'. M. r. 


Recipients of the 3rd Clais. 

Ajwani, B. J. 

Angler, Mrs. M. 

Aral!, 8 G. 

Bagll. E C. ^ 

Bellers, Mrs N L. . 

( BIsbt, Jemadar Sultan Singh. 

I Bone, Babu P. K 

1 Burgess, Mrs (Sind Battalion 

Chandra Singli , l.ance-Nalk, Uiiuuills isa 

Choudhury, Mrs. N. B. 

Darkuil, S. 

Doss, P. T J. 

Elloy, Mrs. B. B. 

Oalvauker, 8. K 
Ghodc, B. N. ^ 

GiUosplc, Mrs 0. B. M 
Qorde, 8 B. 

Gupta, J D. „ 

Gupta, J C. Son. 

Havildar, Mts. B. 

Henderson, G. , , , . 

Jabbar, Maiilvi Abdul 
I Jankinatb, Miss A. 

Jawadekar. S it 
I Johnstone, Miss A C. 

.Toshi, K. H. 

Kajrolkar, K E 
Kama, Miss D. D. 

Katnat, Y M 
Karanjai, G K. 

Kothamdi, G E 
Kotwal, Havildar Mastu Singh 
Kulkarni, B D 
Kulkarm, 1) E 
iLahirl, K. N 
I I.ewls, Mrs. M. C. 

Lobo, .1. I. , _ 

Manuol, Mrs J. E D, 
iMarwadi, I M 
iMlrza, Syod Ahsuu. 

Negi, Havildar Major Mor Sing. 

O’Brian, Miss M. 

Parshad, M. J 
Patil, H. K 
Fatil, M. G. 

Patil, M.^Y. 

PiUal, T M. Doraiswaml 

Vanlta S.^a ShamaJ). 

Eahman, M. H 
Eangacharya, Mrs B 
Eichards, Miss A. M. 

Eouth, Babu 3. C. 

Eoy, Babu 8. B. 

Sahai, J. 

Saran, 8. „ . w 

Sen, The Eev. P. A. N. 

Smith, W 
U Pu. 

Wadhwanl. H. E. 

Wahla, Saedar Abdul. 
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Who’s Who in India. 


ABDUL HAl^lID, Sir, Khan BAHADUR DlWAN, 
Bar-atrLaw, Kt., C.T.K o.n.i5.,CWef Minister, 
Kapurthala State, b. 16 October 1881. «t. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Dln, 
retired Extra Arstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ, : Government College, Lahore, 
niid Limolns Inn, London .Tndgc, 1909, 
Supoi intondont of tiio ('on‘’UH ()j«»rationH 
1911 ; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Dents, as Mashir Mai ; Fellow of the Punjab 
University ; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Couneil ; Chief Secretary, March 191 5 ; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915), 
(1918), Cl.K (1923)— Knighted, 

3rd J une 1 933. Appointed by the Government 
of India Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Aroiis, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1931. Address : 
Kapurthala. 

ABDUL KARTM, Maulavi, BA., M.L.C . 
Government pensioner; Kv-Mornber, Conncil 
of State ; Member, Bengal Ixsgislative Council 
since 1920, Piesidcnt, Bengal Presidency 
MuHlim League; Hon. Fellow of tile ('..hiitta 
Univcrf-ity , h. 20 August 1893 Avc-ha 
TChatum of (‘aleutta. Mmi Syllictand Caleuttfi. 
Started as a teacher in the Calcutta Madrasah , 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 16 years ; Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Publications : History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu ; Students’ History of India. The 
Mahomedan Empire in India in Bengali , 
Hints on Class Management and Method oi 
Teaching 111 English, IMalioinedaii Education 
in Bengal (ICnglish), and Islam’s Conti liuitiou 
to Science and l^lvili'-atioii (Kngli'-h) Addtvsh, 
18-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABDUL. QAiyUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K.C.I.L (1917), b, 1866; formerly In Foreign 
and Politie-al Department ; Government of 
India and Pol. Agent. Khyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khcl 
Expedition 1908 (C I.E) ; on Indo-Afghan 
Boundary Commns 1894-6 ; has been an 

M. L.A. since 1923; received title Nawab 
1915; and Kaisar-i-Hlnd Gold Medal 1929. 
One of the founders of and life Hony. Secretary, 
Islamia College, Peshawar, Member, Indian 
Round Table Conference; First Minls^r, 

N. W. F. P. Government. Address : Peshawar. 

ABDURRAHMAN, Muhammad, Sir, Kt. (1934). 
Doctorate in Laws (19.34) , Khan Bahadur 
1928. h, .5 Oct. 1888. Edue St Stephen’s 
College, Delhi , graduated in Arts 1907 , 
in Law 1910 Advo(*ate of the High Court 
of Lahore . Senior Viee-l^esident, Delhi 
Municipal Committee, 1 925-28 ; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi Univer-^^itv 1927-34, 
Viee-Chaneellor of tlie Uiiiveisity of I)elhi 
1930-34, Address . 26, Feros-shah Road, New 
Delhi. 


ABDU8SAMAD KHAN, SahebZada, Sil. 
C.lE.'iKt., 1034). Holds Ist Class Kaisar-i 
Hind; Chief Minister, Rampur State, h 
September 1874. m. A Princess of Ruling 
Family of Loharoo State. Educ: In India 
under European Tutors. Private Socreta^^ 
to His late Highness 1894 to 1900; Chict 
Secretary 1900 to 1930 ; Chief Minister 193(i 
onwards ; was deputed as an Advisei 
to Indian States Delegation ; Round Tabic 
Conference, August 1931 ; Imperial Econo* 
mic Conference, Ottawa, May 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States to tlio 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933 
Address : The Mall, Rampur (State), U.P. 

ABERCROMBIE, Sir John Robertson, Kt 
(1935), Merchant, Director, Wilson Latham k 
Co., Ltd., 6. June 11, 1888. m. Elsie Maude d 
of B. W. Collin late I.O.S. Educ : Clieltcnhain 
Coll. Came to India as Assistant in 1910; 
^ined I. A. R. O. Feb. 1916. Joined 18th 
K.G.O. Lancers in France, Mav 1916 ; active 
service in France, May 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918— Feb. 1919. Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches. Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925 ; President, 1930; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1926-26 and 1930-3) 
Address: Hongkong Bank Building, Cliun li- 
gate Stieet, Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, His HOTINESS Srekmat 
SWAM t, Ph.D. (New York); President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcuttn, 
Spiritual Teaclier, Tiectiirer and Author, b. Get 
2, 1866. Educ Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Rumakrislma Paramabamsa and 
a spintual brother of Swami Vivekanandii, 
a Trustee of the Bclur Math and Ramakrlshn.i 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. 8. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Ticcturcd 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt. Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda A^ram at Muzzafar- 
purof Chatra Bhaktashram, Dist. Seranquir 
as well as of “ Abhedananda Acres,' 
Calif, U.S.A Publications: Reincarnation 
Spiritual Unfoldment ; Philosopliy of worK 
How to be a Yogi , Divine Heritage ol 
Man; Self-Knowledge (Atma-Jnan) , Indi.. 
and her People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna 
Sayings of Ramakri^na ; Human Affection 
and Divine Love ; Great Saviours of tlu’ 
World, “ The Doctrine of Karma ” ; “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century; “Lcctun- 
and Addresses in India ; ” and a number o' 
pamphlets in English and Bengali ; Found* ~ 
and Editor of Biswa-Bani^oxL Illustrated Benga ' < 
monthly Magazine of the R. K. V, Soci<*t' 
Address : Ramakrishna Vedanta Societ 
19/B, Raja Raj Klssen Street, Galcutt 
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AGLAND, Riohabb DTKSI, The Right Rev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1920). 6. 1881. 
Eduo. Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905 ; 
Priest 1906 ; Curate, St. Mary's, Slou£^ 1906- 
10 ; S. P. Q. Missions, Ahmedm*gar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1011-1029. Address: 
Bishop's Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

ADDISON, Major-Gbneeal Georqb Henry, 
M. A. (Camb ), M.I. Mech. E , D.S.O. (1915), 
C.MG. (1917), C.B. (1933); Engineer-in- 
Chiet, Army Headquarters, India, since May 
1932. b. 13 May 1876. m. Margaret 
Henderson, 1905. Edtic : Wellington College, 

R. M. Academy, Woolwich ; King’s College, 
Cambridge (Fellow Commoner). First Com- 
mission in II. E. 1895, served throughout 

S. African War, 1899-1902; Great War, 
1914-1918 ; Promoted to Major-General in 
1931 Address : Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla. 


ADDISON, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice (Sir) 
James, M A., B So , (Kt. 1935) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Lahor(‘ b 13 Nov 1879 m. Vera 
Mary Dclphinc Cones, Educ : Banff Academy 
and Aberdeen Cmver&ity 1896-01. Passed into 
Indian Civil Service in 1902 , studied at 
University College, London, during year of 
probation, Distiict Judge, Delhi, 1909-11; 
Special Land Acquisition Officer, New Delhi, 
1912-15; Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla, 
1017-20 ; District and Sessions Judge, Rawal- 
pindi, 1920-24 , Additional Judge, High Couit, 
Jjahore, 1925, Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1927. Ag Chief Justice, Lahore High 
Court, 1935 Address. High Court, Lahore 

ADVANl, MOTIRAM Showriram, Kaisar-l- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919) ; President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Rev .Charles Voy sey . Educ The Albert School 
and Ihresidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 ; I’ractised in Karachi, 
1392-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as Distiict Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Ser\- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Bioach, 
3917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address : No. 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

AGA KHAN, AaA SULTAN Mahombd shah, P. C. 
(1934) ; G.O.I.E. (1902) ; G.C.S.I. (1911) ;G C.V. 
0.(1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898) ; LL.D., Hon, Camb 
1. 1875 ; Brilliant Star ol Zansibar, 1900, Ist 
Class ; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Publwation: India in Transit! jii. Address : 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGARWALA, LALA GIRDHARILAL, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad , Member, 
First liegislativeWlssembly. b. 16th Feb. 1878, 
; Agra College, B.S M , London Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning ami Weaving 
Mills and of Barbrala Cotton Giu and l*ress 


Co., Ltd., orginal member, U. P. Chamber 
ot Commerce , Secry., U. P. Hindu Sabha. 
Elected Member of the first Bar Council, 
Agra Province , President, Agarwal Seva 
Samiti (Social Service and Scouting). Mem- 
ber, Hiiuiii Law Research Society, Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University. President, 
Defenceless Prisoners’ Aid Society; Secretary, 
All-India Bankers’ Chamber. Address : 33, 
Geoigc Town, Allahabad. ' 

AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahaduar (1623). 6. 1874, 
eldest s of Aga Akbar Shah ; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan, m. e. d. of the late Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). Educ.; English 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918 ; Hon. Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900 ; M.L, 
C., ex-President, Poona Suburban Municipia- 
lity, 1925 to 1931; Founder and Pcsldent, 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926 ; 
ex- Director, Queen Mary’s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkce, 1928 ; 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927 ; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc. 
Address : 13, Connaught Road, Poona. 

AGORl-BARHAR RAJ Raja Shari>a 
Mahbsh Prasad Singh Sh vii of (Mirzanur) 
He comes of the ancient ruling fainily of 
Chandels Rajputs ot 
Mahoba, who (onquered 
and ruled over the ten do- 
ries of Agon Baihnr, from 
the comiiienc ’Hient ol the 
3 3th century iinlil 1744 
A D. 5 8th Dec 1902 
Ascended 20th April 1918. 

Educ • Privately, m July 
1919 Four daughters 
and two sons Well 
known for Ills many philanthropic acts of 
public utility , tak<*H keen Interest in the 
progless ot education and agriculture , 
oiMiued the Marrls Farm as a model for the 
agriculturists ot the estate, a charitable 
hospital, a Pathshala and a school, since 
acfCision. Created Special Magistrate in 
1933 llnr apparent Yuvarai Shri Anand 
Biabma Ji, bom 31st Oct. 1928 Address. 
Raj Pur . Alirzapiir District, (U.P.) 

AHMAD, dr. Zia-TJddi», G.T.E., M.A. 
(Cantab.), PhD., D.Sc., M.L.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
1920-28, rc-eleetetl 19.35. b 1878. Educ: 
Aligarh Trin. (^oll , f Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar). Palis, Bologna, Hazbe 
((’airo), Gottingen (Ph D.) and Allahabad 
(D Sc.) , Member of (’aU utta University 
Comma Address Member, Legislative 
Assembly, New Delhi 
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ABMSD, Kavberub-Din, fiariit>lA«i7 and 
'Advocate, Calcutta Hl^ Court ; Land* 
holder, b, 1886. Mud : Malda Qovt. High 
Biigtish School and ICagdalene Oollege, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1910: 
Member, Unlveralty Court, Dacca. Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative CounoU in 
1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assembly, 
and 1921-84; .Founder of Parliamentary 
Muslim Party in Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1924-26, and Its Chief i;7hlp 
Member, Central National Mahomedan 
Assoc., Calcutta; Member, Democratic Party In 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23; Member of the 
Boyal Commission on Labour, 1929-81. 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and fiAlyats* 
Association and its Hon. Secretary; takes 
great interest in agriculture ; was elected 
msdt., Bengal Agricultural Conference 
in 1917; Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seamen's Union, Calcutta, 1922-27 ; 
elected its Patron, 1929. Publieaiions: 
Handbook of Equity, Homan Law, etc. 
Addreu: 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta; 
Bishwanatbpur, Kansant P.O. Maldit 
(Bengal). 

AINSCOUOH Sib Thomas Mabtland, e:t.(19S2), 
O.B.E.(1925), M. Com.,F.Il.O.B.His Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1880. m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Llncolne 
Of Ely, Cambs. two a. one d. Edue,: Man- 
chester Or. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917 ; 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com- i 
njlssion, 1920. Member of the U. K. Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Imperial Conference 1932; 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

AIYANOAH, Chetlubu Doraiswami, BJl., 
B.L., Advocate, Madras and Mysore 
High Courts and Ex-Member, Legislative 
Assembly. b. 1873. Edue : Madras 
Christian College and Law College. 
Vakil from July 1899; occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist. 
Conference, etc. Pre^dent, Tfduk Board and 
Clialrmaa, Municipal Council, Chittoor, for| 
some years. President, Andhra Provincial 
Conference, 1928 ; President, Postal, and B.M. 
8. Union, Madras Province, 1929 ; Publications, 
Estates Land Act in Telugu ; Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Aroha ; lessons from Sri Bhagavad 
Oita; Hinduism in the light of Visishta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled. Address Chittoor. 

ALT, A.F.M. Abdpx, F.R S.L., M.A. b, 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif JEban, C.I. £. 
Edue : St. Xavier's, Doveton Oollege, Calcutta 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 


Founder and Editor df the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Benf^ Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty. Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Spedal Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919 ; Police Magte., AUpore. 
September 1921 to March 1922; Appt. 
Keeper of the Beoords of the Govt, of India and 
Bx-Offieio Assistant Secretary to the Govt 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to tAie Indian 
Historical Records Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Hnseuin, 
Fellow, Calcutta University ; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University; Member. 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; nesident of 
the Bengal Olympic Association; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club ; Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage. President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Membei* of the Hon. Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Zoological Garden, Calcutta 
Address . 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 


ALT, Kham Bahadub MlR Asad, 
Merchant Jagirdar 6. August 1879 
m. to Leakut-Anlaa Begum, d, of 
Nawab All Paver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Edue.: Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Membei 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20, 
Member,Legislative Assembly. 1921-23:Prc6dl 
Elect of All-India Unanl <3onfce., Delhi, 1917* 
President, Unanl-Ayurvedic Confoe., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: ** Maasharat,'* Ur- 
du translation of the I7ie oj Life by Lord 
Avebury ; Iraq-wo-Iran ’* Member, Cosmo- 
politan Club and Nizam C3ub, retired from 
^blic Life, 1927, visited holy i^oes in 
Iraq and Persia in 1929. Visited holy places 
In Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Hedjaz in 
Arabia in 1932. Address : Banganapalle. 


ALIKHAN, Kttnwbb Hajbb Ismaibi, 
O.B E., Bais of Asrauli Estate, (Bulandshahr) 
b. Dec. 1897. m. d. of late Kunwer Abdul 
Shakur Khan, Chief of Dharampur Estate 
Edvo. : Persian and Arabic 
at home, English St. Peter’s 
College, Agra. Elected 
member, City Board, 

Mussoorie 1922 ; Junior 
Vice-Chairman a year later ; 

(Senior Vi ce -Chal rman 
Acting 
Attended 
Fellow of 
Empire 
Toured 

European Countries, Western Asia an i 
Northern Africa (1924-25) ; Hony. Treasurer 
All-India Muslim Rajput (Conference (1918-19 < 
General Secretary, Reception Committet , 
All-India Muslim- Rajput Conference (1925) . 
Vice-President of All-India Musllm-^jP' * 
Conference. Elected Member, Unlt« ' 
Provinces Legislative Council from tb 


(1929-1931); 
Chairman (1931) ; 
Wembly (1924) ; 
the British - 
Exhibition; 
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Bttlandshahr District (1926) ; Member, Public : 
Aeoounts Committee (1923) ; Member, 
Governing Body, the School of Agriculture, 
Bulandshahr (1926-27) ; Secretary, 
Gbananand Memorial Aided High School, 
Mussoorie (1927-29) ; President, Anjuman 
Islamia, Mussoorie (1928-29) ; Manager-iu- 
Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorie (1929-35) ; 
President, Tilak Memorial Library, Mussoorie, 
(1925-30); Elected Member, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly from Meerut Division (1930) ; 
Chief Whip and Founder, United India Party 
in the Legislative Assembly ; Member, 
Standing Haj Committee of Government of 
India (1931-34) ; Member, Labour and 
Industry Committee of Government of India, 
(1931-34) ; Member, Standing Finance 
Committee of Govt, of India, (1934) ; President, 
Muslim 'Postal Union, Mussoorie (1932-33); 
Member, Executive Board, All-India Muslim 
Conference (1930-34) ; Member, Council of 
AU-IndiaMuslim League ; One of the Founders 
National Agriculturist Party, United Provinces 
Hereditary Darbaii of the Government, 
O.B.B., (1933) Publications : Talim-e- 

Niswan Muslim Rajputan-l-Hind ; Presidential 
Address of Mussoorie Tanzeem; Assembly 
Work. Address : Summer — Devonshire 

House, Mussoorie ; Winter — ^Asrauli Estate, 
Bulandshahr, (U.P.) 


ALl, Shattkat, m.l.a. b. Bampur State, 10th 
March 1873. Edite , : M.A.O. Coll., Aligaih 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarli Old 
Boys* Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Ehilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Centra] 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Semetary of Kkuddam-l-Eaaba Society 
Appointed Member, Round Table Conference 
to represent Mosiems; travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the World 
Moslem Conference ; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hejaz. Invited to 
America to deliver lectures about India and 
Islam In 1933. Address * Khilafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. Rampur State, U.P. 


ALWAR, H18 HIGHNESS BHARAT DHARAM 
Pbabuakar Sbwai MAHARAJ raj RISHI 
ShRI JBY SlNGHJl DBV VEERBNDRA ShIEO- 
1IAN1,G.C.S.I. (1924), G.C.I.E (1919), K C.I.E 
(1919), K.C.8.I. (1911) Col. In British Army, 
1919 ; General in Chief of the Alwar State 
Forces: b, 1882 ; 8. father. His Highness 
Shri MaharaJ Manual Sigliji^ Dev 

Veerendia Shiromanl, G.C.S.I., 1892; 

maintains two regiments of^ Infa^ry and 
one Garrison force. The infantry participated 
in operation for relief of Pekin, 1900 ; infantry 
and cavalry both served at front In Enroj^n 
War ; State has area of 3,186 square roUes, 
and population In round figures of 7,60^000, 
salute, seventeen guns. ReereatioM: Rac- 
quets ; shooting ; fishing; toIo (h}» 
won (he Open Cup at the Delhi Durbw, 
1903); motoring; tennis. 

Palace. Alwar, Ra}pataiia India, T.A. Alwa- 
rendia, Alwar. 


AMBEDKAR, Dr. BhimrAO Ramh, X.A., 
PH.D., p.sc., Bar-at-taw; Nominated mem- 
ber, Bombay Legis. Council, b. 1893. Edw : 
Satara and Bombay; Gaekwar’s Scholar at 
Columbia University to study Economics and 
Sociology, did Research in India Office 
Library and kept terms for the Bar at Gray's 
Inn. I^fesKor of Political Economy, Syden- 
ham Coll, of Commerce, Bombay, 1917 ; went 
to German V and joined Bonn University and 
then London University and took D.Sc. 
in Economics and Commerce; called to the 
liar, 1923 ; gave evidence before Southbewor^h 
Committee for Franchise, 1918; and Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency 1926; Member 
of the Round Table Conference, London; 
19.30-32 and Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
1932, PublictUiotis * The Problem of the 
Rupee, Evolution of Provincial Finance In 
British India ; (^astc in India, Small Holdings 
and their Remedies, and several pamphlets. 
Addrei^s : Raj Gnha, Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay. 


ANANTA KRISHNA AVYAR, Rao Bahadur 
Sir C. V., BA., M.ii., Retired Judge of the 
Madras High Court. 5, 1874. Rduc : Mad- 
ras Christian College and tlie Madras Law Coll- 
ege ; Carmichael and Tnnes Prizeman in Law. 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, In March 1928 ; Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1931 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. Knighted 1934. Address: 
Anaiita Sadan — the Luz, Mylapore, Madras 
and Chittur, Cochin, S. Malabar. 


ANDERSON. The Rt. Hon. Sir John, P.C.. 
G.C.B. (1923). fi.C.I.E. Governor of Bengal 
(1982). b. 8 July, 1882. m. Christina (d. 1920) 
3rd d. of the late Andrew Mackenzie of 
Edinburgh : one ». one d. Educ . : George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh, and Edinburgh 
and Leipzig. Universities Entered the Colonial 
Office in 1905. Secretary of the Northern 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 1909 ; Secretary of 
the West African Currency Committee, 1911 ; 
Principal Clerk in the office of Insurance 
Comnussloners, 1912 ; Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners, 1918 ; Secretary, Ministry of 
9; Additional Secretary to 


Shipping, 1917-19; Auainonaj oecr^ry w 
the Lo^l Government Board, April 1939; 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919; 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
1919-22 ; Joint Under-Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State at the Home Office, 
1922 to 19.32. Commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Order of St. Anne; Commander 
of the Crown of Italy. Address : Government 
House, CalcuttR. 
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AKDEEWS, Oharlkb Frrrs, Prof^sor In 
the lateniatlonal University of BAhindranath 
Tagore at Santluiketan, Beogai.fr. 12 February 
1871. Edue.: King Edward's School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Feliow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professox 
in St. Stephanas College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate Punjal 
University from 1904 to 1913 ; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. PubUcatiom: 
"Christianity and the Labour Problem*', 
" North India **, ** The Benalssance in 

India'*, “Christ and Labour**, “The 
Indian Problem", “ Indians in South Africa **. 
“To the Students,*’ " The Drink and Drug 
Evil". “ Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas", 
" Mahatma Gnndhi’s own Story,” “ Mahatma 
Gandhi at Work ”, ” Sadlni Hnndar Singh, a 
Memoir," " What I owe to ('hrist,” " C^Jhrist in 
the Siieneo. " " The Indian Karthcjuake ” 
and “India and iirifain — A Morai C'iiallenge “ 
Correspondent Manchenter (Juardian Cape 
Argvs, Matal Jdrertiser. Addretm : Santi- 
niketan, IJolpur, Bengal 

AN BY, Madmao Shjuhaiii, B.A , B.L. (Cal ) ; M 
L A. Pleader h 29 August 1H80. m. Yamuna 
(died 1925) Edvc Morris College, Nagpur 
Teacher, Kasliihai Private High School, 
Amraoti, 1904-07 , joined bar 1908 at Ycotmal ; 
Vloe-President, Indian Home Rule League ; 
President, Bcrar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1930 , Joined Civil Diaobodicnce 
Movement; Ag Piesident, Indian National 
Congress, 1933 , Member, Legislative Assembly 
for Bcrar, 1924-1926, 1927-1930 and 1935 ; 
Member, (Jongress \7orking (^ommittee, 1924- 
25 and 1931-34 , founded Ye 0 tna. 1 l Distiict 
Assoiaatioii, 1916; Member, Nchiu Committee* , 
Vice-President, Respoiisivist Party ; General 
Secretary, Congiess Nationalist Party, 1934 ; 
Leader, Congiess Nationalist Assembly Group, 
1935 ; General Secretary, Antl-tkimmunal 
Award Conference Working Committee, 1935. 
Pubhcaliom . Collection of writings and 
speeches (in Marathi). Address : Yeotmal 
(Bcrar). 

ANNA RAO, Chalikani, B.A. (Chemistry); 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangain 
Copper Mines, fr. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
suyadevi, d, of Rajah of Fanagal. Educ: 
I*re8idency CSoUege, Madras. Address: 
Bobbin, Vlzagapatam District. 


ARCOT, Painos of, His Highness Sir Ghulah 
Mabohjed Ali Khan Bahadur, Q.C.I.E. 
(1917), K.O.I.B. (1909). fr. 22 Feb. 1882. ». 
father, 1<)03. Premier Mahomedan nobleman 
of Southern- India, being the direct male 
descendant and representative of the Sovereign 
Ruler of the Kamatic. Edw : Newington Court 
of Wards Institutions, Madras under C. Morri- 
son, M. A.; Member of ModrasLegislative Coun- 
cil, 190 1-6; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Coundl( Mahomedan Electorate) of the Madras 
Presidency, 1910-13 ; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by nomination, 1916; ProsL 
dent, All-India Mueilm Association, Lahore ; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 


Madras. Presided All-India Muslim League, 
1910, Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Club, G^kliana Madras. Address 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. 

ABUNDALE, George Sydney, M.A , LL li 
(Cantab), D Litt. (Madras), F. R. Hist 
S (Lond.). President of the Theosophieal 
Society since June 1934. fr. Surrey, England 
1 Dec. 1878. m Rukmiui, daughter of Pandit 
Nilakantha Sastri, Madras, 1920. Edm 
Cambridge University and Continent of Europe 
Came to India, 1903 and became Principal oi 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, affiliatc<l 
with the University ot Allahabad, and wms 
E xaminer lioth to University and to Govern 
ment Inspected and reported on Kashnui 
educational system. For some years Oiganis 
Ing Secretary for tlie All-India Homo RuU 
League. In 1917 was interned with Di 
Besant iindei Defence of India Act In 1917 
apfioiuted Piineipal of National Universit\, 
Madras, which (.outcried upon him houorar> 
degicc ot 1). Litt., his diploma being signed hv 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagoie, who was Cliancelloi 
In 1920 became Hoad of the Educataoii 
Dcpaitmerit of the Ilolkar State. In 192'* 
tiavclled extensively in Europe. In 192<) 
eoiiseerated Bishop of the Liberal C^atholn 
Chuieh , visited Au-dralia, elected Geiici.il 
Secretary, Theosophieal Society, and threw 
himself into vaiions activities for Australia’s 
development, founding tin* journal Adoatuc 
AuHtralia ,n\(X becoming cliairman of directnis 
oi Theosophieal Bi oadcasting Station, 2G1>, 
an ottiee lield till 193.’). in 1929 was a poMc! 
in the Who’s for Australia League, uiK.om- 
piomimngly devoted to Australia’s political 
well being; in a public addiess designated 
Australia, “ Tin* iaind of the i.arger lloix* 
VDiteii Europe and Ameiiea evc'ry yi'ur liom 
1931 to 19.34 on lo(ture tours Deeply mtere*'!- 
ed m lnt(*rnutionali8m, the place ot N.itioiisui 
Evolution, and works tor the national n- 
generation and iiecdom ot India witlim tin 
Empire. Publications • Nirvana, Moun! 
]h]veref<t, Jiedroil of Education, Tliought.*' ol 
the Great, Yoa, freedom and Fneudslnii 
and Gods 111 the iieeoiuiiig is a Freem.iii 
of the City of I.ondon, and a ineinber of tin 
Wi-rshipful Society of Pewterers. .Irfrfrc'.s 
Adyar, Madras , lb, Gloucester Place, lioudcjn 
W 1. 

ASH, Herbert Dudley, A.M.T.B.E., Director. 
I urner Hoare A Co., Ltd. fr. 1879, m, Madeliru' 
Edith Ash. Educi Hailey bury College, Attach- 
ed 20th Lancers, 1915-17 ; Staff Captain 
Indian Gav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice meu- 
tioned in despatches. Address . C/o Turner 
Hoare and Oo., Ltd.. Bombay. 

AZIZ, Syed Abdul, Barrister-at-Law, Ministi r 
of Education, Bihar and Orissa, fr. 188 > 
Educ. : Patna Collegiate School, Patn- 
College and B. N. College. Called to the B.>’ 
in 1911 by the Middle Temple. Bnrolk<> 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court, 1918 and « ’ 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded th 
Anjuman Islamla Urdu Public Library and tin 
Patna Club : President, Anjuman Islamla an ' 

I Patna Muslim Orphanage ; interestc*d in tl) 

I development of Urdu language ; presided o\c 
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Sevenl Literary Ckmforenoes ; returned to 
Provincial Legtslature in 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930 ; leader of the Ahrar 
Party in the Council ; Minister of Education 
from January 16, 1934. Ad dr iss; 
** Dllkusha/' Patna, E. I. Ey. (Bihar and 
Orissa). 

AZIZUDDIK AHMED, Kah Sir, Kt 
(1981); C.T.B., (1925); (1919); 

I 8.0. (1917) ; Khan Bahadur (1906) , b 
7th April, (1861); Served in U.P Oivii 
Service (1885-1910), 
Retired from British Servin' 
(1911) ; Revenue Member 
Council of Regency, 
Bharatpur State (1910-13), 
Judicial Minister, Dholpur 
State (1912-1921) ; Chief 
Minister, Datia State 
(1922) , Fellow, Allahabad 
University (1905-1921) ; 
Attache to Amir of 
Afglianistan during his 
Indian Tour (1906-1907) , Officer-m-charge 
Press Camp, Delhi, during Duke of Connaught’s 
visit (1921) , Recruiting Medal (1919), 
Has Tendered valuable services to tlie British 
Government during the Great War (mentioned 
in Despatches) and also in Non- Co-operation 
Days (1922-23) , and (1930-31) ; Member, 
Court of Delhi University (1925) , Member, 
Indian States Opium Committee (1927-28), 
Serving Brother of Order of St. .lohn of 
Jerusalem (1928) ; Memlier. Royal Asiatic 
Society, London ; Court of Muslim University 
Aligarh, Senate, Agra University and Board of 
Intermediate Education, Rajputana and C I , 
Ajmer , Trustee, Agra College, Agra ; Scout 
Commissioner, Datia State; Vice-President, 
Red Cross Society and St. John Ambulance 
Association, Datia , Nawab by the Maharaja 
of Datia , Granted Jagir by His Highness 
Datia worth Rs. 5,000 a year on the occasion 
of his Silver Jubilee (1933). Fubheations 
Thirty-four books In Urdu including the Life 
of King George V, and the Accoimt of Delhi 
Darbar (1903). Address. Datia, Central 
India Clubs : Chelmsford Reform, Simla, 
Jhansi Club and Cricket Club of India, Delhi. 

BABER, Shum Sherk Jung Bahadoor 
Rana, Comdg General of the Nepalese 
Army, G.B.B. (Hon. Mil ) cr 1919 ; K C S I 
(Hon.) cr. (1919) , K.C.I E. (Hon.) cr (1916); 
Hon Colonel, British Army, 

(192^. Order of the Gur- 
kha Right Hand, Ist class 
(1935); 6. 27 Jan. 1888, 

2nd 8 of His late Highness 
Hon. General Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shum Shere Jung, 

G.C B., G C.S.I., G.C.M G., 

G C.V.O., etc., of Nepal and 
Her late Highness Bada 
M a h a r a ni Chandra 
Lokabhata Laxmi Devi. 
m. (1903), Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi ^'Z8.2.d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
(1903-29); Dir.-Genl. Medical Dept., Nepal, 
(1932) ; was present at the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar, (1903); visited Europe, (1908); was, 
m charge of shooting arrangements during] 
Ring George’s shoot in Nepal, Terai, (1911); 


attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War ( Despatches, bi)edally ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chief In India ; 
K.C S I., IC.C.I E , for Meritorious Service ; 
received the 1st Class Order of the Star of 
Nepal with the title of Siipradiiita Manyabara, 
(1918), the thanks of the Nepalese Govern- 
ment and a Sword of Honour) ; European 
War (Waziristan Field Force, 1917) IRss- 
patches , spi'cial mention by Commander-iu- 
Chief in India and Governor-General in 
Council , the Nepalese Military Decoration 
for bravery , the British War and Victory 
Medals, at Aimy Headquarters, India, as 
Inspector-General of Nepalese Contingent 
during Afghan War, 1919 ( Despatches 

G B.E , India General Seivice Medal with 
Clasp) Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Mano'uvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his sou Bala Shum Sheio 
supplied, (1921) Bokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pii>p diinking water at a cost of 
over Rs 1,90,000. Address. Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal 

BADENOCH, Alexander Cameron, M A , 

C. I E (1931), Deputy Auditor General in 
India, b. 2nd July 1889 m. Jess Greg 
Mackenna, 1914 Educ : Dunfermline High 
School, Edinburgh and Oxford Universities. 
Joined Pimjab Commission as Assistant 
Commissioner 1912; various posts in the 
Punjab 1912-18 , Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1918, Accountant General, 
Central Provinces 1919 ; Posts and Tclegraiihs 
1923 ; Central Revenues 1 928 , Director of 
Railway Audit 1930 , Deputy Auditor-General 
in India 1932 Publications OHlcial Reports. 
Address. 4, York Place, New Delhi 

BADLEY, Brenton Thoburn (Bishop), M. A., 

D. D., LL. D., Fellow of the American 
Geograjihical Society ; Member, Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bombay Area, b May 29 
1870. m. Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Educ: 
Philander Smith College, Nalnl Tal (High 
Scliool) ; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware 
Ohio, B. A., D.D. ; Columbia Unlv. New York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indlanola, 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma, 1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 ; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publicalions : ** The Making of 
a Christian College in India” (Calcutta) 1906; 
•* God’s Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1918 ; ” New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917; ” India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918; ” Hindustan’s Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; “ Indian Church Problems ” 
(Madras) 1980; “The Solitary Tlxrone” 
(Madras) 1931 ; “ Visions and victories in 
Hindustan” (Madras); 1931 ‘‘Wame of 
India” (Madras) 1932. Address: ** Robinson 
Memorial”, Byculla, Bombay. 
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BAGCHl, 8ATilQHiJrDEA, B. A., Ui-D., SftnlBter- 
At-lAw; Frlaelpal, Uiiivsftfty Law OoBege, 
Calcutta. (>. Jan. 1882. Bdtie. : Santlfur Huni* 
dpal Sclinol, Gidcuttat 8t. Jolia*e Golteae, 
Cambxldge, B. A., Oalcntta Univentty, 1001, 
B«A., LL.B., Cambridge BubUn, LL.B., 
'fiinity CoUege, Dublin, 1007; FeUow, Cat 
outta University, 1000; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1016 ; Member of the Faculty of Law, 
Dacca Uni., 1081 ; head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1081'82: Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, All^bad Univ., 1931-82 *, 
Asutosh Mukeiji Lecturer In Law, Calcutta 
Univ., 1081, cwed to Bar, Gray's Inn, 1907^. 
Address; Prinolpal's Quarters, Darblianga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 

BAILEY, Abthub Charles John, King’s! 

Police Medal (1920), C. I. E. (1981).! 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 6;l 
2na October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. 
Hiokie. Educ: St. Andrew’s CSollego and 
King’s Hospital. Dublin. Joined Indian i 

Police, 1006. Addreas: Belgaum, M. & B. 
M. Ely. ' 

BAIBD, Libit.-Gbnbral Sir Harry Bbau-I 
CHAMi Douglas, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., 

D.B.O., Croix de guerr (Franco) with 

palms; General Oiilcer Ck>mmanding-in- Chief, 
Eastern Command, b. 4th April, 1877. m, 
Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott. Educ.: 
Clifton and B.M.C. Sandhurst. 12th Bengal 
Cavalry ; Brigade Major, I.G.C. ; A.D.C. to 
G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot ; A.D.C. to G.O.C. 
Ist Corps, B.E.P. ; G.S.O. (Ind.), Cav. Corps. ; 
0.0. 8th Argyllshire Highlanders; G.O.C. 
75th Imp. Brigade, B.E.F., B.G.G.S., Balu- 
chistan Corps, Third Afghan War; G.O.C. 
Zob Brigade ; Comniandant S.O.S. Belgaum i 
D.A. and Q.M.G., Northern Command, G.O.C. 
Kohat District; G.O.C. Deccan District; 
Tirah, 1897-1898, Great War, Prance 1914-18 ; 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. Address ; Naini Tal. 

BAJPAI, Sir Girja Shahkar, B.A. (Oxon.), 
B.So. (Allahabad), K.B.E. (1935), C.B.E. 
(avil), 1922, G.I.E., 6 July 1026, I.C.S.: 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands, b, 8 
April 1891. Educ.: Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to 
the I.G.8. in November 1016 ; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1910 ; 
Undcr-Seetretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1020-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
Bt. Hon.Y, S. Srinivasa Bastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conferenoe, 1021 ; and at 
Conference for limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1021-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of (Canada Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 ; Under-] 
Secretary to the Ooverament of India, Dept, 
of Education, Health and Landf 1028 ; officiat- 
ing Dmnty Secretary to the Oovemment of! 
India, Department of Education. Health and 
Lands, 1024 ; Secretary to the Indian depn- 
tation to South Africa, 1025-26; Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, June 
1926. Secretary to €k>Yemment of India, 
192T-20; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Defegations to Geneva, 1020 and 
1980; Joint Mcretary to British Indian 



Delegation to the Indian Bound Table Cent • 
rence, 1930-81 ; Seczeta^ to Government 
of India, Department ofBdncatKm, Healtii 
and Lands Temporary Member of tli* 
Executive Council of H. E. The Governoi 
General, September 1085. Addnaa : 2, 
George’s Avenue, New Delhi. 

BAJPAI, Fahmt SAhkaya Prasaba, Bai 
Bahadur, BW., Zemindar and Banker h 
Nov. 18, 1886. m. Shrimati Surnttra Devi 
Educ ; Canning (JoUege, Lucknow; Ewln^ 
Christian College, Allahabad 
and University School of 
Law, Allahabad. Elected 
Member. Benares Hindu 
University in 1917; Elected 
Hon. Secy.. Kheri Dist. 

Board, 1918; aiipoiuted 
Hon. Magistrate, 1918 ; 

Elected ( halrman, Lakhim- 

S ur Municipality, 1919, and 
[emier of tlie Imperial 
Legislative Assembly, 1920; 

Elected Member. U,P. Legislative Couin il 
1926; Elected Chairman, Education Com 
mlf^ee, District Board, Kheri, 1929 ; Elected 
Chairman District Board, Kheri, March 193:{ 
ElectedChaliman MunlclpalBoard, Lakhimpui c 
on January, 12, 1936. Addreaa : nkhlmpurc , 
Kheri (Oudh). 

BALKRISHNA, Dr. M. A., PH.D., F.S S , 
F.R E.8., F.K. Hist. 8., Principal and Prot 
of Economics, Kajaram College and Ins- 
pector of Secondary Education, Kolhapuii 
b. 22nd December 1882. m. Miss Dayalu 
Malsey, B.P.N.A. Educ: Govt. High School, 
Multan, D.A.V. College and Govenmient 
College, Lahore; School of Economics ami 
Politics, London. Was Principal and Govci- 
nor of Gurukula University, Haradwar, iui 
one year, Vlcc-Prlncipal for six yeai^ 
and Professor of History and Bcononm'' 
for 11 years. Became Principal, Rajaram 
College, 1922. Chainnan, Secondan 
Teachers’ Association ; President Technical 
School; Col. Woodehousc Orphanajic, 
Shahu D. Free Higli School; Mcmbri, 
State Panchayat. In company witn 
Mrs. Balkrishna he took part in tlic 
World Fellowship of Faiths hold al 
Chicago in 1933 and visited Holland, Germaii\ , 
Switzerland and Italy to study their edu«a- 
tional systems and economic condition^ 
PtiWiccrttorw.— (In English) Commercial Rcl*'- 
tlons between India and England (19- 
The Industrial decliue in India ; Demands <>! 
Democracy (1925); Hindu Philosophers on 
Evolution ; Shiva ji the Great ; Indian Cons- 
titution. (In Hindi) ; seven books on Histoi \ . 
Economics, Politics and Religion. Histon 
of India (In Marathi). Addreaa: ShahupUK 
Kolhapur. 

BALBAMPUE, MAHARAJA Patbshwai.- 
pRASAb SiHGH Sahbb, under gnaroian 
ship of the Court of Wards, United 
b. 2 Jan. 1914. m, Nov. 1932, d. of H. H. th 
late Maharaja Sir Cht^ra Shamsher Ju\u 
Bahadur Bana. G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M ; 
G.C.V.O., D.C.L. (Oxcm),- F.E.G.S.. Pnno 
Minister and Commandeir-Ui-Caiiftf of Nepa • 
Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer l 930 'o - 
Addreaa: Baliampur, Oudh. 
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ANKBJl, ta ALBIOIT EiJKVlfAE, Kt. (1025) 
I.C.fl.,Cii.I,<1921). CUE.dMDL h. Bristol, 
10 Oct, 1871, m. 1806, d, ot Sir Krislmal 
Gupta. Mdue, : Cabutta Utilverglty, BaUlol 
College, Oxford ; 1I.A., 1802. Entered 

I.G.S.. 1805: served as district officer Id 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. thr 
BCaharaJa of Oochicr, 1007-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1015 : Collector and District 
Magistrate, (hiddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1016. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1010. Betired from the 1.0.8. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1022-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kariamir, 1027-29. awarded I aass title** Ea- 
jamantradhurina ** of Qandabfaerunda Order, 
with Kbillats by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1028. PiMicatioiM: 'The 
** Indian Tangle ” (Published by Hutchinson 
& Go.) “An Indian Pathfinder ” (Published by 
Kemp Hall Press, Ltd). Address : c/o Coutts 
and €k)., 440, Strand, London, W. 0. 2. 


JUNBRJI, Bhabo Nath, M.Sc. (Allahabad) Ph 
D. (Cantab.); Meteorologist (Betired). 
h. 16 August 1806. m. Benuka Devi. Edm: 
Allahabad University, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1012-16 and Canning College, 
Lucknow, 1016-18, Beseatch Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Physics, University 
Post-graduate College of Selene^ Calcutta, 
1918-20, with Sir C. V. Eaman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ. at Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with Sir J. J. Thomson, 1020-22. 
Joined Indian Meteorological Service January 
1023; Meteorologist, Simla, 1023-26. As 
Meteorologbt, Karachi Deer. 1026 to Nov. 1032 
founded and organised on international lines 
the first aeroplane and airship meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all self-recording 
meteorological Instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Base, Drigh Bead. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway. 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oct. 1027 to August 1028 in connection with 
aviation meterology with particular reference 
to Airships. Fellow of the Boyal Meteorolo- 
gical Society, London, 1028. Made special! 
study of the Meteorology of the uninvestigated 
international air route from Persian Gulf to I 
Karachi writing a hook * Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mekran ' the first of its 
kind for that region. Under London Air 
Ministry programme for the expected trial 
fiight of the air^p B. 101 being responsible 
for the section Basra 'to Karacmi set up a 
temporary '^f ^H 

member, ^*SiracW**Aero Club. Member from 
India on the ** Commission de I’application 
do la Meteorologie a* la Navigation Aerlenne ** 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congr^. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, November 1082. 
PvkiiGaJtdom : The book ** Meteorology of the 
PersUtn Gulf and Mekran ** and other original 
contriburions ^ in Physics and Meteorology 
published in various Indian and European 
JounuUs. Address : Bengal. 

BANEBJI, Bhkuiiae, BAi Bahadub. ba.. 
Assistant Comufissipner of Police, (!!alcutta. 


6. 5 October 1880. m. to Buhaslni, 

eldest d. ot late Kumar Satyeswar Ghossl 
of IffiiukaUas BaJ. Bdue: fit. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Government 
College, Krishnagar; Bengal Police Training 
School ; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in 1002 ; 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual AdministratioB 
Beports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Bal Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931. Appointed Justice of the 
Peace , promoted to Ag. Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta, temporarily in 1935, 
retired in 1936. Address : Police Head- 
quarters, Lai Bazaar, Calcutta. 

BAPNA, Wazib-ud-Dowla, Bai BAHABtm 
Sir S.M , Kt., C.T.E., B.A.. B.SO., LL.B., Prime 
Minister to His Highness the Mataraja Holkar. 
b. 24th April 1882. m. Shreemati Anand 
Kumari, a. of the late 
MehtaBhopal Singh, Dewan 
of Udaipur. Educ, ‘ at 
Maharana High School, 

Udaipur, Govt.“ College, 

Ajmer and the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. For 
about a year practised law 
In Ajmer-Merwara ; served 
in Mewar for about a year 

I and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed District 
and Sessions Judge in the Indore State in Jan. 
1907; in 19C3, Law Tutor to H.H. Maharaja 
Tukoii Bao HI, His Highness’s Second 
Secretary in (1911) and First Secretary In 
(1913) ; Home Minister in 1015 ; retired on 
special pension in April, 1921 ; joined 
Patiala State as a Minister ; rejoined Holkar 
State Service as Home Minister, In 1023; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet; Prime Minister and President of 
the Cabinet, 1926 ; Bai Bahadur, in 1914 ; 
and C.I B. in 1931 ; A substitute Delegate to 
the Indian Bound Table Conference tn 1931 ; 
Delegate to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1035. Created Knight in January 
1036 Clubs: Besldency and State Officers’ 
Clubs Indore. Address : Baxibag, Indore, 
(Central India). 

BABIA, major (Hon.) His Hiqhnbbb Ma- 
harawal Shri Sir Banjitbinhji, Baja of : 
K.C.BJ. (1922). 5. 10 July 1886 ; one «. one 
d. Educ-i Bajkumar College, Bajkot; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England, Served In European War, 1914-15 
and In the Afghan War, 1919. Becelves a 
salute of eleven guns. Address: Devgad 
Baria (Barla State Bly.) 



8ABLEB, KENNETH WILLIAM, B.A. (Dublin), 
The Hon. Mr. Justice, Bar-at-Law, I.C.8., 
Judge, Bombay High Court. 6. 29 Nov, 1877. 
Edue, : at Warwick School and Dublin Unlv. ; 
served in !^mbay as Asst. Coll, and Magt. 
and Forest Settlement Officer; Asst. Judge 
and Sessions Judg^ Aug. 1906 ; 
Secretary to Govt. Political, Judi^l, etc., 
DepartmOTts, 1911-18; Asst, to 

Agent to Government Kathiawar, 1919 ; 
Ji^ge and Sessions Judge, 1919; Member, 
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Itegislativu Council, 1925 ; Offg. Addl. 
Judicial Commissioner of Sind, 1926*, Offg. 
Judge, Bombay High Coirrt, 1930, conflrmedi 
May 1931. Address: “ Criasmill’*, Karayan 
Dabholkar Hoad, Bombay. | 

BAENE, Tub Bt. Ebv. Gborob Dunsford, M.A. 
(Oxon), C.T.B. (1923), O.B.B. (1919), V.D. 
(192.3); Elected Bishop of Lahore, April, 
1982. h. May 6, 1879. m. Dorothy ^te 
Akerman. ISduc : Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Master, Summerflelds, 
Oxford, 1902-08; Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10 ; Chaplain of SLalkot, 1910; 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 ; and 
Asstt. Chaplain of Karachi, 1911-12. Princi- 
pal, Lawrence E. Military School, Sanawar. 
Address : Lahore. 

BAltODA WALLA, S\leBHOY KarirJI, Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1920-27, Landlord and Business- 
man. Chiirinan, Improvements Committee, 
Mnnieipal Corporation, Bombay, b 1884 
Partner and Financier to tlie firm of con- 
tractors who constructed the Victoria Ter- 
minus, Bombay Municipality, Falak Numa 
J*alace in Hyderabad (Deccan). Bezwada 
Eailway and other big fconstructions, etc 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
8lm« 1907, Member, Standing (/ommittee of 
the Corporation for more than 9 years and 
its Chairman, 1916-1917 Was made J P 
and Honorary Pr.-sidency Magistrate, 1908 
Was more than once ( !h lirnian of the War Loan 
Committees (hilrman, Entertainment 
Commltt('C for Brit sh and Indian Wounded 
soldiers Was awarded certificate of merit 
and War Medal for voluntary services M(‘m- 
ber of the Bombay Board of Film Censors 
slna*, 1919 Chairman, Markets and Garden 
(’ommittee, 1932-34. Nominated Member, 
Bombay liegislitive Council 1916-1921 
Elected Member, Legislative Assembly 1920- 
1923. VuM 3 -Pre!-idcnt, All India Muslim 
Federation, 1926 Pr« sidcnt All-India Muslim 
HCdjaz Conference 1926 Address ' Alta- 
inont Eoad, Cumballjt Hill, Bombay. 

BAEEY, Charles Harold, M.A. (Cantab.) 
l*rinclpal, Aitchison College, Lahore, b. 17 
Feb. 1905. m. Miss Maclachlan of Lanark 
Educ, at E. N. C. Oslmrne, Bradfleld College, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 1926-31 ; In- 
spector of Schools, Eawalpindi Division, 
Punjab, 1932-33 ; appointed Principal, 
Aitchison College, 1933. Publications 
** Gleaming Arches", 1929 ; "White Sails," 
1930 ; “ Bridges of Song ", 1936 (For the 
University of the Punjab). Address: Aitchi- 
son College, Lahore. 

BABTHB, Bt. Bbv. JKAN MARIE ; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914. b. Lesignan, Tarbe. 
1849. Edue.: St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Triohlnopoly, 1890 1914. Aidrest: Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BABTHOLOMEW, Lieut.- General Sir 
William Henry, K.C.B. (1934), C.B. (1919), 
C.M.G.(1917), D.S.O. (1917), A.D.C. to the 
King, 1926, Chief of the General Staff, b. 
16 March 1877, s. of J.8. Bartholomew, 
Devizes, Wiltshire, m. Violet Alice, d. of 
Major-General H. E. Fenton (late) Indian 
Army, one a. one d. Edue. : Newton (DoU^e 
and B. Military Academy. Entered J^yal 


. I Artillery, 1897 ; European War, 1914-18 . 

I Commanded 6th Infantry Brigade, Aldershot, 

j Commandant Imperial D«ence College , 

! Director of Operations and Intelligence, 
War OfQce ; Major-General, 1926 ; Lieut 
General, 1933 ; Chief of the 'General Staff, 
India ; Legion of Honour, Crown of Belgium, 
Croix de Guerre, Order of the Nile, Second 
Class Order of Sacred Treasure. Adless. 
Army Headquarters, Delhi and Simla. 
baeua,Bai Bahadur Dbtioharan, B-A.,B.L., 
M.L. A., Tea Planter, b, 1864. Edue, : City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 8 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921: Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Ameaa : Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BASU, Jatindra Nath, m.a., m.l.o., Solicitor 
b. 7 Feb 1872. m. Sarala Basu (noe Ghosh). 
Edue,' Hindu School and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Has been a member of the Bengal 
Legis Council for twelve years between 
1920-1935 Formerly President and now 
Vice-President of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion of Indii and of the Indian Association. 
Calcutta ; leader of People's Party, Bengal 
Legis Council; a Delegate from Bengal to 
the Bound Table Conferences in England , 
President, Incorporated Law Society, Cal- 
cutta ; IB connected with several Educational 
and Social service organizations. Address 
14, Balaram Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

BATLEY, CLAUDE, A.R.r.B.A., Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Ajrt, also 
Partner of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects, b, Oct. 1879. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering. 
Northants and in London up to 1918 and 
in Bpmbay thereafter Publications : Thi* 
"IX'sign Development of Indian Architecture” 
(in three volumes) and Sundry ar, i( les and 
pa])ers both In England and India 011 
architectural subjects. Address • School ot 
Art, or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay 

BATLIWALA, SORABJl H0RMU8JI, (B.A. Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) b. 21 March, 1878 
Edue : St. Xavier’s School and College. 
Connected with the Ciotton industry ; Technical 
Adviser to the Court Receiver of the Petit 
Group of Mills in Liquidation (1931). Has 
travelled extensively and studied the economic 
systems of various countries. PublieaHons . 
Contributions on financial and economic 
subjects. Address : Green’s Mansion, Appllo 
Bandar, Bombay. 

BEASLEY, Sir Horace Owen Compton. 
Kt. cr. 1930, O.B.E., Hon. Mr. Justice Beasley. 
Chief Justice of Madras since 1929. b. 2nd 
July 1877 . m. 1909, Evelyn Augusta Atherton 
two 8. Edue : Westminster School ; Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Called to Bar, Innei 
Temple, 1902; ^isne Judge, High Court 
of Burma, 1923-24 ; a Judge in the Hlgl) 
Court of Madras, 1924-29 ; served European 
War, 1914-19 ; Western Front 1916-19 (BMtjo’^ 
O.B.E., despatches); Major Regular Arm> 
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Beserve of OfQcers. Address: High Court* 
Kadras. 

BEAUMONT* THB HON. SiB JOHN WILLIAM 
Fishbb, M.A. (Cambridge) ; King’s Counsel, 
1030; Chief Justice of Bombay b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m. Mabel Edith, d, of WiUlam 
Wallace (deceased). Edue. : Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899. Called to Bar 
Chancery Division. Lieut.B. G.A. 1016-1918. 
Address : ** Coleheme Court," Harkness 

Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BEDFOBD, Bbar-Apmibal, Abthub Edward 
Frederick, C.B. (1934) ; Eoyal Navy ; Flag 
Officer Commanding, Boyal Indian Navy 
since 1034. b. 1881. m 1914, Gladys, d. of 
William Ed ye Mort, Sydney. One «. Educ 
H.M.S. Britannia. Joined B N. 1895 , Rear- 
Admiral 1931 , served European War 1914- 
1918; A.D.O. to the King, 1931. Address: 
Admiral’s House, Bombay. 

BEDI BAJA, Sir Baba gurbuksh Sinoh, Et. 
cr, 1916 ; K.B.E. (1020), C.I.E.,1911 ; Hon. 
Extra Asst. Commissioner In the Punjab. 
b. 1862. A linel descendant and of Guru 
Nanak, foimdcr of Sikh religion, now head 
of Snaton SikliS of N. W. F. Province, Punjab 
and Afghanistan. A Fellow of the Punjab 

* and Hindu Universities, was a delegate to 
the Indo- Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. 
Address : Kallar, Punjab. 

BELL, Sir Robert Duncan, KCSI (1936), 
C.I.E. (1919), Member of Council of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. Educ. Hcriot’s School, Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh University and 'frinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, m. Jessie, a. D. Spence, Esq. 
d 1934. Appointed I.C.S. Bombay, 1902. Sec- 
retary, Indian Industrial Commission, 1 91 6-1 7, 
Controller, Industrial Intelligence, 1917-18, 
Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-10; Director 
of Industries, Bombay, 1919-24. Secretary 
to Government, Development Department and 
Commissioner, Bombay Suburban Division, 
1924-30. Chief Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department, 1930-32. Address : 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

BELVALKAR, Shripad Krishna, M.A. Ph D. 
(Harvard Univ ), J E.S., late Professor of 
Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona , at present 
ITniv. Professor of Sanskrit and head of the 
Sanskrit Dept., Benares Hindu University 
b 11 Dec. 1881^ Education • Kajaram 
College, Kolhapur and Deccan College, 
Poona and at Harvard, U. S A. Joined 
Bombay Educational Department, 1907 
Pro!., Deccan College since 1914 , one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years Its Hon. Secretary. Also Hon. Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit College Association and General 
Secretary, All- India Oriental Conference. Reci- 
pient of Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal and 
Silver Jubilee Medal. Publications " History 
of Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ’’ ; Edition 
and translation of Bhavabhiiti’s Later 
‘ ‘ History of Rama’* in the Herdvard Oriental 
Scries ; English translation of Kavya- 
datsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basu 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
palcutta University, 1926, and (in colla- 
boration with Prof. Banade) History of 
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Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies. Address : 
** Bilvakunja," Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 

BENJAMIN, VEN. T. Kuruvilla, B. A., Arch- 
deacon of Eottayam since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam. 
1806-1022 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1022, Bishop's 
Commissary, 1923. Pablicattons : (in Malaya* 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge and Family Friend. 
Address : Kottayam 

BENNETT, George Ernest, M.So , M. Inst. 
C.B., M.I.M.E , J P., Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust, b. 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Educ. : Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1910-1916 - 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1910; Ex: 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 : 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Oliief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; (Jhief Engineer, 
1930. Address • Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

BENTHALL, SIR EDWARD CHARLES, Kt., Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co., Calcutta and F. W. Hell- 
gers&Co., Calcutta, since 1929; s of Revd. 
Benthail and Mrs Bentiiall , b 26tli November 
1893 m 1918 Hon’ble Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of li^st Baron (’able of Idoford ; one 
son; Educ' Eton (King’s Scholar), King's 
College, Cambridge. Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamfa 1916-18 
(wounded), Staff War Office 1918-19. Direct- 
or of numerous Companies, Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32, Governor, 1928-80. 
President, Bengal (^liamber of Commerce. 
1932, Vice-President, 1934 President, 
Associated Cliambcrs of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932 , Delegate, Indian Round 
Table Conference, 1931-32, Indian Army 
Retrenchment (!oinmitiee, 1931. Address. 
37, Bally gunge Park, Calcutta. 

BENZIGER, The Most Rev. alotsiub Mart, 
O.C.D., b. Einsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864. 
Educ : Frankfort, Brussels ; Downside. Game 
to India, 1890 Bishop of Taboe, 1900; Assistant 
to the Pont. Throne, Roman Count, 1925. 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
A nominated Titular Archbishop of Antmoe 
(Antinopolis) in recognition of his merits 
Address : Carmel HUl Monastery, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt-Col. Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M.A., M.D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), 
M.R. C.S. (Eng,), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), I.M.S., 
b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhimaony d. 
of Nellary Ramotti. Educ. at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign) ; Mentioned in Despatches. Presi- 
dent, Indian I*B>cliological Association; 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene ; Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho-Analysis. 
Publicatyyns : Numerous articles in scientific 
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loumals. Bfiuur and 

Orissa. s 

BEBTRAlt, BJiV. FbanOIS, S.J. (or BlRniANX)), 
B.A., D.B., Kaiser-l-Blnd (I class, ^921), 
Principal, Loyola rx>Ilegc, Madras, b. 28 July 
1670, at Montigny-leS'Metz, Lorraine. Edue : 
In the Society of Joans. Entered Society of 
Jesns, Aug. 1888 ; came to India 1888 ; Princi- 
Ml, St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 1900-25; 
Prindpai, Loyola CoUege, 1025*10^ Member 
of Senate, Biadras University since 1910; 
Member of Syndicate, since 1916 ; Member, 
Academic Council, since 1923; offg. Vice- 
Chancellor, Madras University, April to 
September 1931, and again February to May i 
1984. Address: Loyola College, Cathedral; 
P. O., Madras. 

BBWOOB, Gubunath Vbnkatbsh,B.A. (Bom.), 
B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., I.C.S., Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, b. 20 Nov. 1888. m. 
Miss Tlngatai Mudholkar. Edue.: Deccan 
Coll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll , Cam- 
bridge. Under Secretary to Govt., C. P. Dy 
Commissioner, Chanda; Postmaster-General,! 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles: Dy. 
Director- General of Posts and Telegraphs,! 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, Bombay | 
Circle; Indian Delegate to the Air Blail 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal OongiresB, liondon, 1929. 
Address : Delhi and Simla, ** Shri Krishna 
Niwas,” Poona 4. 

BHABHA, Hormasj] Jbhangir, M.A., D. Lltt. 
J.P„ C.I.G., Hon. Pres. Magto., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. ; 
Fellow of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore. 
b, 27 June 1862. m. Miss Jerbai Bdaljee Bati- 
wala. Edue : Elphinstone College and in Eng- 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone College, 
1874-76 ; Vice-Principal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore, 1876. 
Principal, Maliaraja’s College, Mysore, 1884 ; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890 ; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munlr-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. P«6. .* Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education ; 
Report on the Education of Pars! Boys, 1920, 
a Visit to Australian Universities, 1923, a Visit 
to British Universities, 1926 ; Modem Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address: Malakoff 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

BHAIRUN SiNGHJi BAHADPB, Colonel 
Mahabaja Sbi Sir, K.C.8.I., Prime Minister, 
Bikaner, h. 15th September 1879. Education 
Mayo College Ajmer, Appointment Com- 
panion to H. H. the Manaraja of Bikaner, 
1895 and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretmy for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President 
of Council during H. H’s visits to Europe. 
Now in charge of the portfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Fort, Fort Palace. Badakarkhaena 


Devasthan and Government General Records 
and copying dept., Bikaner State. Is Hon. 
Ck>l. of the Sadoi L^ht Infantry and Personal 
A. D. C; to the Maharaja. Publieatums 
Bhairavbtlas, Bhairubbinod and Rasikbinod 
Son and heir : Heroji Sri Ajit Sinhji Bahii» 
being educated at Mayo College, Ajmei 
Address * Bikaner. 

BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, Rat Bahadur, 
Raj Ratan, M.A., LL.B., Dewan, Idar State 
b. Jan. 1882. m. Shrimati Ved Eunwarji 
Edue : Government College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore. Practised at Ferosepur till 
1914 ; joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914 ; served there till 1922 as Political Score- 
tary and Officiating Dewan ; left Service and 

resumed practice at High Court, Lahore , 

appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931. Address 

Himmatnagar, Idar State. 

BHARAT SiNQH SAHIB, RAi Bahadur, 
(1913); Rai (liereditary), O B.B., (1919), 
Rnja, (1927). b. 15th October, 1884. A 
prominent Zemindar of 
the Rohilkhand Division 
having about 104 square 
miles of the best zemindar! 

Forests in Rohilkhand with 
other properties in 
Bulandshahar, Meerut 

Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar 
and Moradabad Districts. 

A great Shikari and 
Sportsman and a very 
popular figure of the 
District, now living a retired life. TIk' 
Estate is being ably managed by his worthy 
sons. 

BHARGAVA, RAI Bahadub, Pandit Jawahab 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore. b, Ist Oct. 1870. m. d. otL, Madau Lai, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Edue, Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rewarl M. B. School, liahore Mission Coll , 
Lahore. Govern men t Coll, and Law Schooi, 
Presidenr, Bar Aseooa., Hissar ; got Dnrbni 
Medal and War Loan San ad ; acted as Se(- 
rctary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund . 
T^as elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St.John Ambiilaiue 
Association and Vice-Chairman, Dlstnd 
Centre at Hissar. Granted Silver .Tubilcf 
Medal in 1935. Address : Hissar (Punjab) 

BHATE, GoviND ChimNaJI, M.A. (Bom), 
b, 19 Sept, 1870. Widower. Edue: Deccan 
CoUege. Professor In Fergusson OoUege, Popnn> 
from 1895, 1918 and from 1931 to 193 1 
Principal and Professor, Williiigdon Collect 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928 ; retired in 193 ! 
Publications : Principles of Economics, Tra^ ( I 
Series In 10 Volumes ; Lectures on Soclolojjy. 
Carlyle, Throe Philosophers, Phllosc^hy -d 
the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi). Speech* ^ 
and Esaaya (in EagUsh); Kapt and Shan 
karjidiarya, Sir Wsdter Soott (ip Marathn 
Address : Wfllingdon CoUegiB Post, Dl^' 
Satara. 



BHATIA, MAJOR SOHAN LAL, H,A., M. D., 
Oh. (Cantab)., M.R.C.P. (London)* F.R.S ! 
(1932) E.C.P.B. (Bomboy), M. 0.(1918), 

8., Dean and Prof, of Physiology, (Ixant Med 
cal CoUem, Bombay, b, 5 Aug. 1891. m. R» 
kififfiorie. mue : Cnmbrtdge Untv., (Petmhousi 
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and Hospital, Lcmdon. Casualty { 

ODIceruikd Jtiesident Anaesthetist^ St l^omas 
Ho8|dtal, London* Clinical Assist. CbUdren’s 
Department; House Snrg^n* Ophthalmic 
House Sur^n. Joined I.M.S. 1917 ; saw 
Acidve service with Bgyptian Expeditionary 
Force (105th Mahratta Liijht Infantry), 1018 : 
appointed Professor of Physiology, Grant 
M^ical GoUege in 1020 and Dean in 1925. 
PubUcatioM: A number of scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Beaearch 
and Indian Medleal Qasette. Addresi : ** Two 
Gables**, Mount Pleasant Hoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

BHAVNAGAE, H. H. MaHARXJa ESOSJiVk 
KoicAR SI5UJ1, Maharaja or ; b, 19th May 
1912, t. father Lt-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavslnhjt TakhtasinhJI, K.0.8.t., July 
1919. Edue. : Harrow, England. Installed 
with full powers, 1931 ; married 1931. 
Address : Bhavnagas, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. H. SIKAHPHR Satjlat Nawab 
TFTIRHARU i;-MmiK Sir Mohamhad Hakidoi- 
LAH Khan, Nawab of, G.O.S.I. (1932) G.C.I.E 
( 1929), C.S I. (1921), C.V.O. (1922). b. 9th Sept. 
1894 : is the Euler of the second most impor. 
tantMohammadan State of India, m. 1905 Her 
Highness Malmoona Sultan Shah Bano Begam 
Sahlba; succeeded in 192fi mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam. G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.I., G.B.E. Has three daughters, 
the eldest of whom Nawab Gauhar>e*Taj- 
Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptive. 
Address: Bhopal, Central India. 
r.HOEE, Sir Josbph Wibliam, K.O.I.E., C.B.B. 
(1920), C.I.E. (1928), K.C.8.I., I. C. S., 
b. ath April 1878, m. to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 
M.B., Ch. B, (St. Andrews), M.B.E. Edttc. : 
Deooan C(^ege, Poona, and University 
College, London, Under Secy., Govt, of Madras, 
1910; Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1910 ; Secre- 
tary to the High Commsx. for India, London, 
1920; Ag. High 0)mmsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 1926 
to July 1927 ; Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Eecords 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Befoims, 1928-30. Member 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, In charge of 
Department of Commerce and Railways. 
National Bank of India, Madras. 


HHUTTO, Sir SHAH Nawaz, O B.E. (1919) ;! 
KT.H (1924); C.I.E. (1925); Kt. (1930), 
b. 1st March, 1888. Educ. : Sind Madressah 
and St. Patrick High School, Karachi ; was 
Minister for I^ocal Self-Government, Bombay 
till March 1930, which he 
resigned on account of sepa- 
ration of Sind. President, 
District Local Board and was 
M.LC., Bombay Council, 
Chairman, Co-operative 
Bank, District Larkana ; 
and Chairman, Bombay 
Provincial Simon 
Committee ; Zemindar, 
Landlord and President, 
Sind Mahomedan Associa- 
tion; Delegate, Round Table Conference; 



Member old Imperial Council ; Leader, Muslim 
Party in Bombay Council ; President, Sind 
Asad Conference. Address: Muslim Colony, 
Britto Road. Karachi. 

BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAMSHTJHB,' B.A*, 
b. 18 September 18fi4. Edue, : Cbandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Biessrs. Tata in 1884. il^tlred 
1921, Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 

BILLIMORTA, Dr. Rubtoxji Boxonji. 
B.A. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. ‘ Edue. 
Bombay University and Grant Medical 
College. Was awarded Gold Medal In Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery ; awarded 
Grey’s Medal for Anatomy. Appointed 
Tutor in Bacteriology at (Irant Medical 
College, 1907; resigned 1910; Lord Reay 
Lecturer at Grant Medical College, 191 0-1913 ; 
has been Hon. Bacteriologist to the Parsee 
General Hospital from its beginning and has 
for years been Hon. Physician of the Hospital ; 
acted as Hon. Consulting Visiting Physician to 
Dr Bahadurji’s Sanatorium at Deolali from 
1910 till he resigned ; Hon. Physician, Qoculdas 
Tojpal Hospital ; has been Examiner, Bombay 
University, in Bacteriology and in Medicine; 
founded 24 years ago at Poona a Sanatorium 
tor consumptives whcn«je it was subsequently 
removed to **anohgani Address • Wassi- 
amal Building, Grant Road, Bombay. 

BILLIMORIA, Sir ShapoorJeb Bomonjeb, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E,, J.P., Partner in the 
firm of 8. B. BlUimoria & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. b. 27 
July 1877. TO. Jerbai, d of Bhlcaji N. Dalai 
(1900). Edue. St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors’ Council, Bombay, Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice- President, Indian Merchants* 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce In Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board; Trustee, N. M. 
Wadia Charities, The Parsl Panchayat Funds 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Govt, 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay , co-opt w 
in 1984 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the l^mbay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; held 
the rank of Dlst. Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of All Scottish Freemasonry to India ; 
Is Deputy Grand Superintendent of the Dtet, 
Grond Royal Chapter in India and femnder 
and First Master of Tiodge Justice and Peace, 
(B.C.) ; appointed Sheriff for 1935. Address : 
13, Ouffe Parade, Oolaba, Bombay. 
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BIKOA Sarah, B.A., KAi Bahadob, 

Divisional Durbari, (Rais) and Landlord, 
Jjahore. b. 7th March 1893. Head ot the 
firm of Messrs Dlnanath Sheopershad 
Treasury Contractor to 

(1) The Government Postal 
Department, Punjab, 

Delhi, Kashmir, United 
Provinces, Sind and Balu- 
chistan , (2) North Western 
Railway; (3) Imperial 

Bank of India ; Chairman 
of the Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce ; 
Financial Secretary to 

Sanatan Dharraa College 
Society ; Vice-President, S matin Dharma 
Pritinidhi Sabha ; Member, Provincial Hindu 

Sabha. Adtlres^t * 8, Napier Raid, Lahore. 

BIRLA, Ghanshyam I) ass, Millowner, Merchant 
and Zamindar b. 1891 ; Managing Director 
of Birla Brothers Ltd , Member ot Council, 
Benares Hindu Univerdty ; President, Indian 
Chamber ot (^oinmerw, (Calcutta, 1924, 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, 1929; Member, Indian Fiscal 
Cominissioii , Member, Bengal Legislative 
(Unineil, Membei, Royal Commission on 
J,,abour, 1930 , Eiriplovers’ delegate to 
international Labour Conference at Gtmova, 
1927 , Member, Second Round Table Con- 

ference, 1930 Addresft Royal Exchange 
Place*, Calcutta. 

ItlRLAV FRANK, D C M. (1915), M.L C. 
Director, Best dr (to , I>td , Madras, b 6th 
July 1883. m Evelyn Clef ton of Perth, W. 
A Joined Best <fe Co , Ltd , Madras in 1909 
Address . O/o Best & Co , Ltd , Madras 

BISWAS, Charu Chajidra, C I B. (1981) y. s 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas; M.A., B L., Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, b. April 21, 1888. m Sm. Suhasini 
Biswas d, ot Mr. S. C. Mallick. Edjtc: Hindu 
School, Presi'lenev College, Ripon Law College, 
KnroUed Vakil, High Court, April 18, 1910 , 
Advocit<‘, November, 1924, Vice-President 
Bar- Association, Calcutta High Court , 
Gnljiiary Fellow, Calcutta University, and 
Member of the Syndicate, 1917-22, again 
from 1926, member of Daeoa Board of Se- 
condary Elucation, 1921-22, 1928-29 and 

1934-3,5 ; E<xamlner and Paper-Setter, Arts 
and Law, Calcutta Unlver-Ity ; Pro- 
fessor, University Law College, 1 913-21 , Com- 
missioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, and 
Again, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation Since 
1925; Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
Since 1926 ; Secy. Bhowanipore Rate-payer’s 
Association, Founder Secretary, South Sur- 
bnrbaii (now Asutosh) College, 1916-21 , Vice- 
President , South Suburban Scliool, Main 
and Branch Secretary, Sir Romesh Mitt^r 
Girls’ School, Mcnibc*r of Govemlng 
Bodies of Presidency College, Ripon College, 
Asutosh College, Vldyasagar College, Deaf 
and Dumb School , Member of Committee 
of Managenjent of Indian Association for 
Cultivation of Science? ; Member of Com- 
mittee of Indian Association, and of Conncji 
of National Liberal Federation ; Elected 
Member of Leg. Assembly from Calcutta 


Urban Non-Mahomedan Constituency 1980- 
1934. Was a delegate to Reserve Bank Com- 
mittee in London at the invitation of His 
Maj'^sty’s Government, June-August, 1933 
Address: 58, Puddopukur Road, Bhow- 
anipore, Calcutta. 

BLACKWELL, THE HON. ME. JUSTICE, CEOII, 
Patrick, M.B.E. (Mil. Div. 1910); High 
Court Judge, Bombay, b. 8 November 1881. 
m. to Marguerite Prances, eldest d. of the 
late J. A. TlUeard, M. V. 0. Edue : Blackheath 
Proprietary School and City of London 
School ; Holiier Greek Scholar, Univ. College 
London, 1901 ; Classical Exhibition, Wadham 
College, Oxford 1001 ; 1st Class Classical 
Honour Moderations 1003, 2nd Class Litt. 
Hum 1005 ; B. A. 1906 ; Secretary of 
Oxford Union Society, 1904 ; Presi- 
dent, Wadham College Athletic Club, Bobbin. 
1903. Called to Bar ^t Inner Temple 1907, 
and went to Northern Circuit * Lieut T. F. 
Reserve and on Recruiting Staff and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war, 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923 ; appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 1926 
Address: Rylstone‘’PedderRoad, Bombay 

BLAKISTON, JOHN FRANCIS, Director-General 
of Archeeology. b. 21 March 1882. Educ 
Welbngton CioUege, England. Architect 
entered Archesologlcal Survey of India, March 
1911; Military Service 1915-1919; France 
1917-18 Address * New Delhi and Simla 

BLANDY, Edmond Nioolas, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, Secretary, Finance, 
Commerce and Marine Departments, Bengal, 
b. 31st July, 1886. m Dorothy Katiileen (nee 
Marshall). Educ : Clifton and Balliol. Asst. 
Miagte. and Collr., Dacca, 191C ; Sub-Div 
Officer, Munshigan], Dacca, 1912 ; Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 ; Under Secretary, Finance Dept. Govt, of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1916, 
Addl. Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1017 , 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc., and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board, 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax. Bengal, 1922 ; Magte. and Collr., Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1926; Magte. and Collr., 24 
Parganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department. 1930. Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 1983. Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BLABCHECK, Arthur David, Fellow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) ; D. Occ. Munich, (1910) 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Govt, 
of India, b, 16th Jan. 1879. m. Helen 2nd d 
of the late G. Usbome of Berkshire. Educ 
Foisted School ; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1900 ; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1929; Inspector-General of Forest*’ 
to the Govt, of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 1930 Ad- 
dress : Debra Dun, U,P, 
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blunt, Leslie, Solicitor, b. 29 Deo. 1876. m. 
Kathleen, 2nd d. of the late Dr. Thornton of 
Margate, ^duc.: Bugby. Senior partner in 
Graigie Blunt ,and Garoe. Addre»8: 40, 
Pedder Boad, Bombay. 

BOAG, Oeorqe Townseitd, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.T.E. (1928), l.C S.. Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, h November 12, 1884, Ndwe 
Westminster (1897 to 1003), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (1903 to 190i). Passed 
into the 1.0.8. in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOBBALI, BUAH Sill SWETAOHALAPATHI RAMA- 
KHIRHNA Kano A Rao Baiiaduk, K (M K . 
MLC, Sri Rajah llavii. Rajah of b on 
20th February 1 901 . Edur at RobbiH 
privately Aseended Gadi in 1920, Member 
Coiineil of State 192.J-27 ; Member Madras 
LeglHlative Council since 1930 , Hoiiy A.T) C 
to H. E the Governor of Madras from .Tanuary 
1930; l*ro-<Jhanc(dlor Andhra University 
from 1031 , (3iief Minister to the Goveinmenl 
of Madras November 1932. Address Bobbili . 
Madras Presidency. 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Guy 
Hamilton, C.B. (1919), C.M.G. (1917), D.S 0. 
(1916), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson.l 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R.M.A . Woolwich 
ActiveServiceW. Africa, 1892; Ohitral Relief 
1 895 ; China. 1899 ; Great War France, 1911- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address i Quetta. 

nOMON-BEHRAM, SIR Jehangir Bomonji, 
KT. (1934), B.A, LL.B, J.P, (Solicitor), 
Bombay. Merchant. 6. July 1868. Educ 'St 
Xavier’s and Elphinstone College Juris- 
prudence Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Scholar. Practised as an Attorney for about' 
20 years, then became partner in C. Macdonald 
& Co., and was there for 6 years. Gave up 
business to do public service. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919, 
meml)er of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29; cjiairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29 ; Chairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan. to March 1928 and January to 
December 1929 ; Chairman of Law, Procedure 
and Elections Committee, 1930-31 ; Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, J. J. and other Hospitals , 
Representative of Bombay Municipal (’orjK) ra- 
tion on the Board ot the Victoiia Jubilee 
Teehniial Institute and on G 1 P Advisoiy 
Committee and President ot (’orporation. 
President of Corporation, and First Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931-32. Honorary Presidency Single 
sitting Magistrate, Delegate, Parsi Chief 
Matrimonial Court, Director of several 
Joint Stock Companies Address “ Behis- 
tan,” opposite Colaba P. O. Colaba, Bombay 

BOMBAY, Bishop op. See Acland, Rt, Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 

BOSE, Sir Jaoadis Chandra, Kt. er. 1917 

C. I.E., 1903; C.ST., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. Se. (Lond.); LL.D., F.R.S., Correspond, 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute. 
6. 30 Nov. 1858; Educ,: Calcutta; Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 


SoientiAo Congress, Paris, 1900; sclentiflo 
member of deputation to Europe and America , 
1907, 1914 and 1910. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Former filember, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. PublicaltiMis : Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant B^^ponse, 
Electro-physiology of Plants. Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, vols. 

I and II ; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 
Ill aud IV ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Meclianism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address : 
Bose Institute. Calcutta. 

BRABOURNE, 5th Baron and 14lh Baronet 
(Michael Herbert Rudolph Knatohbull), 
GC I E., MC, Governor of Bombay since 
1933. K.G of St J. b 8th May, 1895 S. 
Father 1933. m. 1919 I.ady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne ?/ d of 6th Marquess of Sligo Educ 
Wellington Coll and R. M A Woolwich 
Served European War 1915-18 in Jl A. and 
R A F (M C Despatches thrice) M. P 
(U) Ashford Division Kent 1931-33 Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary to Secretary of 
Stak; tor India 1932-33 Hetr 8 Hon 
Norton (V'Cil Michael Knatchbiill h 11 Feb. 
1922 Address Government House, Bombay. 

BRADFIELD, ERNEST William Charles, 
M B , M S , F R U S , 0 B E. (1918) , C. I K 
(1928), Siirgeon-Gen(‘ral, Government of 
Boinbiy b .Jay 28, 1880 m Margaret 
Annie Barnard. Educ : King Edward's 
School, Birmingham ; St. Mary’s Hospital 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital London. 
Address . Poona. 

BRAHMACHARI, Sir Upendra Nath, Kt , 
Cr 1934, R'li Bahadur, cr J911, Kaiser-i- 
Hind(Gold), 1924 , M.A ,M.D.,Ph.D .F.A.8.B , 
Professor ot Tropical Metlicine, Carmichael 
Medic-al College, (Calcutta, Physician, Chii- 
taranjan Hospital, Cilcutta, (Consulting 
Physician ; Research Worker ; I'resident, 
Indian (’ommittee, International Society for 
Microbiology , Vice-President, Asiatic Society 
ot Bengal , Vice-Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Indian Museum, Hony Vice-President, Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science; 
President, Society of Biological Chemists, 
India ; Chairman, Board of Industries, 
Bengal , Founder, Brahmacharl Research 
Institute, (Meutta; Hony. Vice-President, 
Indian Red Cross Society , Vice-Chairman, 
Council of the Imperial Library, Calcutta , 
Member, (Jourt of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore ; Fellow, University of 
Calcutta ; Fellow, Royal Society of Medicine, 
London; Fellow, Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, London , Hony, 
Fellow, State Medical Faculty of Bengal, 
Fellow, Indian Chemical Society, b, 7th June 
1875. m. 1898, Nani Bala Devi , two «„ two 
d. Educ : Hiighli College, Bengal , Presidency 
College and Medical College^ Calcutta. 
Teacher or Materia Mcdica, Dacca Medical 
School (1901), Teacher of Medicine, Camp- 
bell Medical School, Calcutta (1905-23); 
Research Worker under Indian Research Fund 
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Asfdciation (1920-26) ; IMscovereT of An or- 
ganic antimohtal for the treatment and 
mophylaxis of kala-azar ; Phygldan, Medical 
Allege Hospitala, Calcutta (1928-27); Presi- 
dent, Asiatic Society of Bengal (1928-29) ; 
Secretary, Medical Section, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for several years ; President, Me- 
dical and Veterinary S^tion, Indian Science 
Congress (1930); Member, Connell of Tropical 
Medicine, International Ckmgreas of Medicine, 
London (1913); President, Indian Provincial 
Medical services Association (1929-92) ; For- 
merly member, Provincial Malaria Committee. 
Bengal* Formerly Member, of the Council 
of Medical Kegistration of Bengal, Formerly 
Member, Governing Body of the State Medical 
Faculty of Bengal: Late Hony. Assistant 
Surgeon to the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. Has made valuable contributions 
to medical literature. Address: 8213, Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta 

BB.AY, Sir Edward Huoh, Kt., er. 1017; 
Senior Partner, Qillanders, Arbnthnot & Co. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters 
h. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1012, cxmstanoe, d, of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. Edae. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity Coltege, Cambridge Address * 
Gillandcr House. Caicutta. 

BEAYHE, Albbrt Frbdrrio Luoas, M.A. 
(Gias.), BA. (Oxon), CIS. 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, b, 1 April 1884. m. 1909, Mary, e.d. 
(A James Thomson, M. D. Irvine, Ayrshire 
Bdw!,'. Irvine, Boyal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector. 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Eecords, 1913-1916; Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Bevenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1022-28 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Eetrenchnent. Finaucial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegrapns, i.023-24 ; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29. Offg. Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1026-27, and again in 
1931-32 ; also Army Department, 1928, 
Eetrencbment Officer, Government of India 
1981; Chairman, Sind Conference and on 
fecial duty in the India Office, 1032 ; 
Secretary to Indian Delegation to Monetary 
and Economic Conference, 1933. Address . 
India Office, London. 

BBAYHE, Frank Luoaiid, M.C. (1918)* 
Commissioner, Eural Beconstruction Punjab. 
b, Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 192(7. 
Edue : Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined l.C.S., 1005; Mili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc., 1915-10. 
M.C. 1018. PuMieotWiis .Village Uplift in India 
(1928) ; Socrates In an Indian Village (Oxford 
Univ. Press) ; The litemaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press.) The Bov Scout 
in the village; Pits; A scheme of Bural 
Beconstruction ; (Uttar Chand Kapur, Lahore 
1931), Socrates persists in India and The 
Indian and the English village (Oxford 
University Press) 1932. Vihage Dynamo 
(B. S. M. Gulab Singh dc Sons, L^ore) 1934 ; i 


Bural Beconsfa^uetimi— A Kote, Goveramenf 
Press (Lah(H%. 1934); Socrates at School 
(Oxford Press) 1935. Address: Lahore JEhin 
Jab ; and The Glebe AshlB Norfolk, 

BBAYSHAY, SirMauriob WILLIAM, Kt. (1934) 
M.Sc., (Leeds). A.M. Inst. C.F*. M.1. £ 
(India) .^ent, B. B. and C. T. By. b. 7 Marcli 
1888. Edue.: BIpon Grammar Sdiool, 
1895-1900, and Leeds University, 1900-1908 
Training In Boyal Dockyard Chatham, 
1908-5 ; Apptd. Asstt. Engineer, Indian 
P.W.D. (Railways) 1905 ; Asst. Engineer, 
Eastern Bengal Bailway, 1905-09 ; Assistant 
and Executive Engineer under Sir Robert 
Gales on the construction -of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15; Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17, 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 

1917- 18 * Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 

1918- 24 ; Dy. Agent, B. B. & C. I. Railway, 
1924. Member, Railway Board, 1929 
Agent, B. B. & C. I. Railway, 1932 ; Offiji 
Chief Commissioner, Railway Board 1938 
and 1935. Address . Bombard, Altamont 
Hoad, Bombay. 

BROOMFIELD, ROBERT StonEHOUSB, Mi 
Justice, B.A., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay. 6. 1 Dec. 1882. m 
Mabel Louisa nee Linton. Educ: City uf 
London School and Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1905 , 
Judge, High Court, November 1929. Address . 
Murraydeld, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BROWN, The Rbv. Arthur Ernbst, M.A 
(Cantab.), B«So. (Loudon), C.T.E. (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908. Edue.: Stationer's Com- 
pany's School, London ; K^swood School, 
^th (1895-1901) Trinity wl, Cambridgi^ 
(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan Colley, Ban- 
kura in January 1005 ; became Principal 
In 1017 ; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1024-29. Chair- 
man, Bankura Munidpality, 1934 Publt 
cation; Translation from Bengali of **Th(* 
Cage of Gold '* by Sita Devi. Address 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N. By. 

BUCK, Sir Edward John,O.B.E. (1918),C.B.E 
(1018) Kt. (June 1929) late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
Associated Press of India; Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Director, Borooah Timber Co. h, 1862 ; m 
Annie Margaret, d. of late General Sir B. M 
Jennings, K.C.B. Edue, ; St. John’s College 
Hurstplerpoiut. Was in business in Australia 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess ot 
Dufferin's Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec , 
Executive Committee ** Our Day ” in India 
1917-28. PiMioation: ’’Simla, Past and 
Present” (two Edi^ons). Address: Simla. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, Sir Ragbubu^ 
Sirorji Bahadur, G.O.S.Im 1919; K.O.S-f 
cf. 1897, G.O.I.B. er 1900, 0.b,V.O. cr 
1911 : b. 26 Sept. 1S69. E. 1889. Addreu 
Banal, Bajputana. 
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BtTBBON, Sir Ernest, B.A., Oxod ; 
K.CXE., (1984) C.I.B. (1921) ; C.S.I. (1926) 
Knightliood (1931) ; AuOitOT-GeDeral in India, 
6. 27 Jan. 1881. m, Mary (died 1934) 
d. ot Rev. W. Fairweather, D. D. 
Diinnlkior, Manse, Kirkcaldy, Fife, Educ: 
Edinburgh Academy ; University College 
Oxford (Scholar). Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1905; Financial Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Government of 
India, 1914 ; Financial Adviser, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, 1918-19; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, Govt, of India ; 
Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Legis. Council, India, 1919; Secre- 
tary to Government of India, Army Department 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, 1922-26; 
Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, and Member of Councii of State, 
1927-29. Address : Simla and New Delhi. 

BURDWAN, SIR BiJAY Chand Mahtab 
Maharajaphiraja Bahadur of, G.C.I.E , 
cf. 1924, K.C.8. 1, cr. 1911, K.C.I.E. cr. 1909, 
I.O.M., cr. 1909 ; F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L, 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A.S. ; Hon. LL D. Camb. 
and Edin. 1926. b. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of Srd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraia and succeeded, 1887, assuming charge 
of zemindari, 1903 , two s. two d. Buidwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and Importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India ; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward ; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal L< gislative Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of (he Bengal Executive Council- 
1918 ; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919'2i: Vice-President, Bengal Execu* 
tive Coutull, from March 1922 to April 
1924 ; M rober of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Indian T xation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 ; a n n inated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V ; Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri. 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 19 il 
and 1912; President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor <^rge V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12; i 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Ben^ee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. PiMvcaiions : Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour); Meditations; 
^The Indian Horizon ; etc. Heir: Maliaraja- 
ohiraja Kumar Saheb Uday Chand Mahtab, 
B.A., Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1927 ; Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate since 1930 ; Private Secretary 
to the Msharajadhiiaja Bahadur at the 


Imperial Conference, London, 1926 5. 14 
July 1905. Addms: The Palace, Burdwan 
Bijay Manzil, Allpore, Calcutta; The Eetieat, 
Kurseong, Bengal ; Rosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P., etc. 

BURLEY, Db. Georob WILLIAM, Wh. Ex.; 
1906; B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921 ; 
D.So. (London), 1927; M.l.MediE., 1923; 
M.I.E., 1923; MA.S. Mech.E., 1926; 

M. R. S. T. (1929), Principal and 
Professor of Meclianical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay, b, 1885. m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d., Harry 
Turton. Edue.: Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Sdtenoe I>e- 
partment). Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co., Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield University ; Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Research Departments, Sheffield University: 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College. Publication. 
(Books) Lathes, their construction & Operation; 
The Testing of Machine Tools : Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and MetaRurmsts ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
Articles : Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Addreu : 
V. J. T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 

BURNS, WILLIAM, D.Sc. (Edin.),T .A.8., Director 
of Agriculture, Boiiibav Presidency, b. July 
0, 1884. »«. Margnret Foriest Aitchibon, 1912. 
Educ.: Edinburgh University. Reading 
College, Assistant Lecturer in Botany 1907-S. 
Indian Agricultural Service, Economic Bota^ 
ni»t to Bombay Government 1908-1933 
Principal, Poona Agricultural College (in 
addition ) 1922-1933. Joint Director of 

Agriculture 1926-27. Publications: Botanical, 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Nature Study 
papers. Address : Poona. 

BURT, SIR BRYOB CUUULBIQH, KT., (1936) 
G.I.E., M.B.E., B.Sc. (Lond.), I.A.S., 

Agricultural Expert, Imperial Gopncil of 
Agricultural Research, Since 1929 A.G. 
Vice-Chairman, b. April 29, 1881. m. 
1906. Educ. Univ. Coll , London, 
Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool University, 
1902-4; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908 ; Dy. Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1 908-21 ; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28- Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Economic 
Conference, Ottawa, May to September 
1932. Officiated as Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, June 1933. 
Aug. 1933, Octr. to Deer. 1934 and from. 
OCTr, 1, 1935. Address' 1, York Road, 
New Delhi and Middle Lands, Simla. 
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BYKAMJEB JEEJEISBHOY, SlB, Kt. 
(1028), eldest son of Kustomjee Byramjee 
Jeejeebboy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 0,000 acres 
in Salsette, b. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Garsetjee, grand dat^hter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay, 
J.P. (1008), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1008-1015; 
Delegate Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court, 
(1000-1026), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1024); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 , Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1024; Member, Govt, of India 
Committee for Conditional liclcase of PrisoncrF 
1024, Chairman, Byramjee Jeejcobhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution * President, 82nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Beleasod Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Rs 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital fur Children, 
it being the first of its kind in India Cliairman 
of the Governor’s Hospital Fund, Bombay 
SherllT of Bombay for 1927. President, 
Landlords’ Association, Bombay ; and Vice- 
President, Society for the Protection of 
Chiiilren in Western India Presidi'iit, 
Bombay Boy .Scouts Local Association 
Address * The Cliif, Ridge Road, Bombay. 

BYRT, Aldekt Henky, Special Correspondent 
for Tunes of Indian Dady Mad and Morninq 
Post, in Delhi and Simla. 6. 18 March 1881, 
m. Dorothy Meriel, only d of Mr and Mrs. 
Stafford Thorne, Kmgbton-on-Tliamcs ; 
one s , two d Educ. Privately; Articled 
to editor, hath Chronkle and after- 
wards went to Surrey Adverfuer Joined 
editorial staff of Times of Jiuliu 11 June 
1004 • Assistant Editor 1911, Correspondent 
at Government of India headquarters since 
1921, Acting Editor October 11)20- Kebnmiy 
1027 AMress ' Imperial Delhi Gymkhana 
'Club, New Dcllii and United Service Club, 
Simla. 

CAIRNS, JAMES, O.B.E., M.A., MB., Ch.B. 
(Glas.), D.P.H. (Camb.), D.’T.M & H. (Eng.), 
Chief Medical and Health Ollicer, North 
Western Railway, h. 12th July 1885. Educ, : 
University of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Asst, to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University, 
Resident Physician, Ruchill and Knightswood 
Hospitals, Glasgow ; Sanitary Officer, 84th 
General Hospital ; Major R.A.M.C. (Temp.) ; 
Dy. Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division; Senior 
Assistant Health Officer, Bombay Municipality; 
Principal Medical and Health Officer. G.I.P. 
Railway and Major, Auxiliary Force Medical 
Corps. Address: C/o The Agent, North- 
Western Railway, Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road, Lahore. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop of, Most Rev. Foss Wsst- 
OOTT, D.D. b. 23 October 1863. s. of the 
Bt. Rev. B. F. Westoott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ, : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the 8. P. G. 
Mission, Oawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1906. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan of India, Burma and Ceylon, 1919. 
Address * Bishop’s House, Calcutta. 


CALDER, Charles Gumming, B.Sc. (A 
F.L.8. Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion In Bengal; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta. ^. 3 Dec. 1884. m. Lilian 
Margaret Reid, d. of James Reid, Esq., Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Educ. : Logic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen ; University 
of Aberdeen; North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture . University of Berlin ; Botanisebes 
Institute, Dlialcm, Germany ; Landwirtschaft- 
licho Hochschulc, Berlin Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Secretary. 
Board of Scientific Advice for India; Superin- 
tendent, Gardens and Plantations in !l^ngal 
and Burma ; and Director, Botanical Survev 
of India. Publications * Various Reports ami 
Records ; Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice ; Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Records of theBotanlcal Survey of 
India. Address * Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

CAMBATA, Shiavax Cawasjke, J P , Justin 
of Peace and Honorary Prcsidoiiry Magistral 
for the City of Bombay. Honoiaiy Magis- 
trak‘, Andhcri. (liairman of the Versovu 
B<‘ach Sanitary Committee Pri'sidert 
Society of Honoruiy Magistrates of the Bom- 
bay Suburban District. Delegate to tin 
Parsi Matrimonial Court, Bombay Meinbi i 
of the Bombay Munieijial Corixuation an«l 
several other jmblic bodies an<l eommeuial 
associations Managing Director of Shuva\ 
C. (’ambatad Co., Jitd , Bombay. Director ot 
the Hirdagrah C-ollienes, Ltd , Diree^^oi of 
several other wellknowii commercial filin', 
etc. Merchant, Government and Railwaj 
Contractor A pioneer m the Central l*r(»- 
Muces (5oaJ Industiy Member of the Stand- 
ing ('ommittee of the BoiniMiv Muuieipal 
(’oipoiatiou Address. Cook’s Building 
324, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mr. Justice Archie aiu 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, h 
18 Jan. 1877. m. Violet, youngest d. of tin 
late Sir Cecil Bcadon, K.C.S.T., Lt -Govcriioi 
of Bengal. Educ: Harrow and Pembroke Coll , 
Cambridge. Entered l.C.S. (Punjab), 1901, 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1912, 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1918 ; Addt 
Judge, High Court, 1921 ; Permanent Judgt , 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAROE, Cecil Niels, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor, b 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ.: Private and Univ 
College, Oxford. Address : 4, Pall Hill 
Bandra. 

CASSELS, General Sir Robert Arohi 
Bald, G C.B (1033), C «.J D S.O Com- 
mander-in-(’hief of the Army in India sum*' 
Nov. 193.'3 b 15 Maich 1876. m. Miss F L 
Jackson (1004) Served in the Eurof’ean wai 
including Egypt and Mesopotamia. Com- 
manded IVshawar District, 1923-1027 
Adjutant- General in India, 1028-29. G G 
C -in-C , Northern tJonimand, India, 1930- 
1034 Address. Simla and New Delhi 

CATRY, Dr. Hector, O. C., Catholic Bisbo * 
of liahore, since March 1928. b. 188' 
Belgium. Educ. : Seraphic School, Brug( 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Engbien, 1907 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 192( 
Address : 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 
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<!HAIir SINGH, Eao Bahapur, M.A„ liL.B , 
F,R K.S , Tliakurof Pokaran in Jodhpur State 
and Taluqdar of Halpur (District JElae Bareli) 
Oiidh. ft 5th February 1889 /Jdwr. Canniiu; 
ColloKc, Lucknow and Muii Central (5ollcg<^ 
AllahalMid. Was awarded th(5 Victoria 
Jubilee Medal as best man of the yeai at tlie 
31. A. KxaJmnation of the Allahabad Uiiner- 
sity. Em oiled Allahabad Midi Court lkii» 
191 J. Join<‘d Joilhpur State service as Judge, 
Court of Saidars, 1911-1922 Puisne Judge, 
Chief Court, 1922-1927 (Uiief Judge, Chiet 
(^ourt 1927-1929 Minister in charge of 
Justice and Education Govorniuent of Jodhpur 
sinc-e 1929 Acting Chief Minister, Government 
ot Jodhpur in 1934. Also President of the 
Jodhpur State Soldiers’ Board and Jodhpui 
Branch of the Jlc'd Cioss Society Member, 
(Joverning Bodies of the Agia <fe Benares 
Hindu Uni verijities Presidedo verthe Tenth 
All India Education Conference held in Delhi 
in December 1934 Leader ot the Indian 
Delegation to tli(' World Education Conference 
ludd in Oxford in August 1935 Made an 
(‘Xti'iisivc tour of the EuroiM*an Continent 
during 1935 Vice-(!liairman of the Servants 
ot India Insurance ('omimny, New Delhi 
Title of Rao Sahib conferred in 1922 , Title 
of Rao Baiiadur conferred in 1928. Has four 
sons. Adilrens “ Pokaran House, Jodhpur “ 
and “ The Fort, Pokaran.” 

CHAMAN LALL, DlWAN, ex-M.L A. ft 
1892. Educ. at Convent 31urcc; Gordon 
3IiS8ion College, Rawalpindi , Joined tlie 
Middle Temple in 1910, tliiished his Bai 
Pinal 111 1914 , took Honoiiis Degice, in Jiiiis- 
Ifiudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 1917 , 
ieturn«d to India m 1920 , 'joined the stall 
ot the Bowftav Chronicle as Asstt. Editoi , 
lounded the All- India Tiade Union (iongress 
in 1920 Member, Legislative* Ass(*inblj , 
1923-30 Pounder ot the defunct the Dailt/ and 
Weekltf Nation (Newspaper) ; Adviser, Labour 
Delegate, International Lab. Confee , Geneva, 

1 925 ; Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confee., Geneva, 1928; Parliamentary Delegate, | 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; Member, 
Iloyai Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
1931 , reslgno<l fiom the Legis Assembly 
1930 on Tariflf issue ; President, various 
Unions of railway men, postmen and tele- 
graph men , seceded from All-India Trade 
Pnion Congress and as Chairman of seces- 
sionists litdped to found All- India Trade Union 
Pcderation Laboui Delegate, International 
Labour Conference Bureau, 1932 Publication 
" Coolie : or the Story of Capital and Labour 
in India.” Address: Laliore (Punjab). 

CHAMNEY, Lt.-COI. Henry, C.M.a., 1900 , 
Principal, Police Training College Surdah. 
ft. Shillelagh, CO. Wicklow, m. l&t,1007, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908) ; sister of 
18th Lord Trimlcston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of CasUe. 
Bellingham, co. London. Edtu:. : 3Ionaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa 1900, 
flrst as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Hajshahi, Beugal. 

28 


CHANDA VARKAR, VlTHAL Narayan, Vice- 
Chancellor of Bombay TJnlversity, eldest 
s. of tlie late Sir Narayan Ganosh Cliandavar- 
kar, B.A. (Cantab); Maths. Trip. Pt. I. 
(1909), Nat. Sc. Trip. Pt. I. (1911) ; Hist. 
Trip. Pt. IF (1912); Barrislor-at-Law of 
Jiiiiuulii’s Inn, 1 913 ; Assistant, N. Sirur & Co. 
Cotton Mill Agents ft. 26 Nov. 1887 m. 
Vatsalabal, 3rd d of Rao Saheb M. V. Kaikini 
of Karwar (N Kanara,) Educ : Aryan E. S. 
High School and Elphtnstono High School; 
JiJlphinstone Collego, Bombay ; and Ring’s 
College, Cambiidge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913-20; Acting Professor of 
History, Elphlnstone College, Bombay^ 
July to October 1916; joined the firm of 
N. Sirur & Co., 1920 ; Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926; re- 
elected, 1929 and 1932; Chairman, Law 
Committee, 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
(Finance) Committee, 1929-30; Chairman, 
Reveniio Committee, 1930-31 ; Mayor of 
Bombay, 1932-33. VTce-Chancollor, University 
of Bombay since April 1933 Elected Deputy 
(’hairman. Millowners* Association, Bombay, 
March 1935 Chairman In 1936. Address . 41, 
Petldcr Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, The Hon’BLE Raja 
(1932), Chief of Punjab and Member, Rapur- 
thala Ruling Family ; Member Council of 
State. Durbar, 1 903 ; Coronation, 1911 ; 
Durbar, 1911. ft. 1883. s. of Ranwar Sochel 
Singh Educ • Jullunder, Chief’s College, 
Lahore, Govt College, Lahore, Address, 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick; 
Simla, S. W. , 5 Mansingh Road, New Delhi. 

CHARRHARI, H. H. Maharaja-bhiraj, 
Sipahdau-ul-Mulk Maharaja Arimarban 
SINGH Ju Deo. Bahabttr. ft. Jan. 1903, s. 1920. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer ; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTERJEE, Sir Atul Chanbra, G.C.I.E. 
(1933), RCS.I. (1930), R.C.I.E. (1925) 
Member of the India Council 1931-1936 ft 
24 Nov. 1874 m, 1 Vina Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 
D.B.E., M.A., D. Sc. Educ,: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll*, Calcutta, and Ring's Coll., 
Cambridge ; First in list Calcutta B.A., B.A. 
with Honours (Cambridge) ; Hon, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh); Firstin list I.C.S. Open Com- 
petition. Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; served in U. P. 
Special inquiry into industries In U. P., 1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16 ; Revenue Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., U. P Govt., 1919; Govt, of India 
dclerate to International Labour Confee., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1021, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly, 1926 ; President, Govetnlng Body, 
International Labour Office, 1933 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committee 
of tne league of Nations ; Member, Perma- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations; 
has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1025-1981 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1980 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921; Member of the 
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tries and labour ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-24. High Commissioner 
for India in London, 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932. Publications : Note on 
the Industries of the United Provinces 
(1909), Address : The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London, 8.W. 1. 

CHATTEEJEE, SzsiB Chandba, M. D. (Edfn ), 
M.E.C.P. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Univ. Edln.); 
Chief Medical Officer, £. B. Ball- 
way. b. 4 Dec. 1886. m. Nance MacDonald, 
Ediuc.: Calcutta and D Edinburgh. Temp. 
Commission in the I. M. S. during Great War ; 
District Surgeon, G. 1. P. Hallway, 1918-28 ; 
Dy. Chief Medical and Health Officer, N. W. 
Ely., 1929-81 ; Principal Medical and Health 
Officer, G. I. P. Hallway, 1931, 1938-34. 
Address: 2. Belvedere Park, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHAEI, JOdES CHANDRA, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. b, 28 June 
1868. m. Saraslbala Devi, 8rd d. of Sir Surond* 
ranath Banerjea. Edue.tErishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. Por some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Oalcutw in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
ITellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 • 
Chairman, National Insurance Co., Hon. 
Treasurci, National Council of Education, 
Bengal ; Secretary, Hipon College Council ; 
President, Jagahliandhu Institute, Calcutta 
FuAficoft’ons: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address 
8, Hastings Street, and ** Devadwar,** 84, 
Baligunge, Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHH.1 LAL CHAND, HoN. Captain 
The Hon. Eao Bahai)TJB,B.A., LL.B., O.B.E., 
M.L.A. (Nr.mlnated). 6. 1882. m. Shrlmatl 
Sushiia Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozepur Diet. Edttc : St. Stephin’s 
College, Delhi. Joined Eevenue Department, 
1904 ; took LL.B. degree, 1912 and practised 
as lawyer at Eohtak ; elected Vice- , 

Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; elected 
Punjab Council, 1916; nominated Council 
of State, 1922; President All-India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) ; Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soidleis; boo. 
recruiting officer during War. ^Unister, 
Punjab Government, 1924 ; Eevenue Ifomber, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Counoir, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahoie High Court at 
Eohtak. President AJi-India Jat Maha Sabha. 
Granted a jagir by Government for two 
generations, and 6^ squares of land in Punjab 
Colonies. Address : Eohtak. 

GHEEEY, Sir John Arnold, Kt, (1984) . 
C.I.B. (19X9) ; Bar-at-Law, M, Inst. T.M.L.C. 
(Burma) ; Chairman, Eangoon Port Com- 
missioners. 5. 13 Feb. 1879. m. Doreen Gert- 
rude, d. of the late W. T. Wiley of Cape 
Town. Bombay Port Trust, 1908-1920; 
Chairman of the CommUnionerslor the Port of 
Eangoon since 1921. Address ; 15, Winder- 
mere Park, Bangoon. 


OHETTV, Sir Shanmdrhax, K.O.LE 

(1938), B. A., B.X. Lawyer ahd Dewan, 
Cochin State, b, 17 Oct. 1802. Edut 
The Madras Christfan College. Elected 
a member of the Madras l^gls. Ooum )l 
in 1920; was appointed Council SecretaiN 
to the Development Minister In 192;’ , 
in Oct. 1922 was deputed by the Madras 
Govt, to report about measures of 

Temperance Eeform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of 
Deputation sent by the National Conveniion 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926, 
was re-elected uncontested to Le^. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926; Chief Wliip of 
the Congress Party in Legiajatlve Assmnbly, 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers' Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1928. Again In 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee: Ee- 
elected to the Assembly m 1930 without 
contest ; was elected Dy. President, Legislative 
Assembly in January 1 931 . Attended Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in ApiiJ 
1032 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers; 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of its representatives at Imperial Economu 
Conference held at Ottawa in July-August 
1932. Elected unanimously as President ot 
the Legislative Assembly In March 193.i, 
Address: “Hawarden” Eace Course 

Coimbatore ; Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

I CHHATAEI, Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad Said Khan, K.C.S.I. (1938), K.C i E 
(1928), M.B.E. (1918); h. 12th December 
1888. m. to d of his uncle Nawab 

I Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibuagur 
(Aligarh), U.P. Educ: M.A.O. College. 
Aligarh. President, All-India Muslim Eajput 
Conference, 1923; Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1920-25 ; First elected non-offici.il 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshalii, 
1922-28; Minister of Industries, U.P., 1923-2.0 , 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-1033 ; Ag. Governoi 
U.P., June 1928-August 1028, Member, 1st 
and 2nd London Bound Table Conference^, 
1980 and 1981 ; appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th April, 1033. Addresi 
Secretariatr United Provinces. 

CHICHELB-PLQWDEN, Thb Hon, Lieut - 
Colonel Charles Terenob, C.I.E. (1933). 
Ecsldent in Mysore and Cffiief CommUnmner oi 
Coorg since May 1938. b. 6th February 188 . 
s. of late Lt.-Col. Trevor John Ghlcheb- 
Plowdon, C.I.E., of Punjab Commission. // 
Beatrice Stretton, d. of the late Lieut. E. E 
Liston, West India Eegiment. Edue. Cfficltee- 
ham College and EoyallOHtary College, Saii<i- 
hurst. First qpmmisaion, August 190J . 
Indian Army, 1904 ; entered PolEical Depar * 
ment of Government of India, 1908 ; Politit 
Officer, North West FionUer Ftoviiu . 
Central India and Bajputana, 1908-1 ^ 
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QT6ftt War, 1914-18 ; Secretary to the Besident 
in Mysore and C^iet Commiseioner ol Ooorg, 
1919-22. Vioo-President, Gonncil of Regency, 
Gooch Behar States, 1928-26 ; Secretary to 
the Amnt to the Governor-General and Oiief 
Commissioner, Baluchistan, 1028 ; Political 
Agent, Kalat, 1929-1932. Address : Residency, 
Bangalore. 

CHIDAMBABAM CflKtTTAB, M. Ct. M., 
Banker, d. 2nd August 1908. m. C. 
Valliammai. Bdue. : Madras Cbiistian G(A1.. 
President, Sir M. 0. T. Muthiah Chettyar'a 
High Sdiool, Putasawalkum, Madras. 
Director, The Indian Bank Ltd., Littles* 
Oriental Balm and Pharmseclals.Ltd., Madras; 
Madras City Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Madras; 
Chairman, United Life Assurance Go., Ltd., 
Madras; Trustee; Monegar Choultry and 
other connected Trusts : Madras Port Trust 
Board, Hindu High School Triplicane ; Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras; Member, 
South India Chamber of Commerce, Madras ; 
Member, Hotary Club, Madras ; Member, 
Madras Race Club, Gymkhana Club, 
Madras Flying Club Cosmopolitan Club, 
National Liberal Club, London Automobile 
Association of Southern India, Madras. 
Address : Bedford House, Vepery, Madras. 

CHINOT, Sultan Mbhebally, J.P., and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of F.M. Chinoy <& Co., Ltd., b. 16th Febru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy 
Ebrahim. Educ.: Bharda New High School and 
Elphinstone College. Founded the weU-lmown 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus- 
try in India ; Director of the Indian Radio 
and Cable Communications Co., Ltd. Address : \ 
Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

CfllNTAMANl, CHIRRATOOBl YAJNBSWARA, 
Chief Editor of The Leader of Allahabad. 
b. 10 April 1880, m. Srimail Erlshnavenem- 
ina, Edac : Maharaja’s CoUef'e, Vlzianagram , 
Editor of The Leader^ Allahabad, 1909-20; 
Member, U. P. Legislative Council. 1916- 
1923; and again since 1927i Delegate 
of the Libera] Party to England 
1919; General Secretarv, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1918-20 and 1923-29, 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931 ; Minister of 
Education and Industries, U. P., 1921-23; 
Member, Indian Round Table, Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee ; Presi- 
dent, U. P. Liberal Association ; President, 
Second Anti-Communal A ward Conference, 
and third All-India Journalists’ Conference, 
1935. PuMicatwns . Indian Social Reform, 
1901 , Speeches and writings of Sir Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, 1904. Address : Gauri Nivas, 
17, Hamilton Road, Allahabad. 

CHITRB, Atmabam Anant, LL.B., Advocate 
(O.S.) ; J.P., Chief Judge, Presidency Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay, b. 17 May 1877 
Edue, : Wilson College and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Practised as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 ; acted as Chief Judge 1916-17 ; confirmed 
AS Chief Judge Bee, 1928, Ag. ^udge of 


His Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, 1936. Address: Laburnum Road, 
New Gamdevi, Bombay. 

OHOESY, Thb Hor’blb Sir Nasabtanji 
Hobhasje, Et. (1929) ; 0>LE., 1922 ; Member; 
Council of State, 1933; Ehan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); Medal- 
liste des Epldemie^ Republique Francaise 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hou. Causa), Freiburg, F.aP.S. 
(Bombay), L. M. A S. (Bombay 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council. 1912-1932; 
ex-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and ; Bombay Medical Union Hon. 
Secretary, Governor’s Hosmtal Fund for 
Bombay and the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Associai^oif^, Bombay Presidency Branch. 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme, b. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m. So- 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaveri, Educ.: Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921) PubHaUions: 
Numerous publications on I’lague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy. Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address : 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CLARKE, Walter Douqlab montqomebt, 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay, b, 
3rd March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. E. 
Baker, Esq., Christ Church, N.Z. two daughters. 
Educ : High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officere, 1915 ; served with 
88th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 ; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour *ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 
Address : Somerset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Bomlmy. 

CLAY, Joseph Miles, B.A. (Oxon ), C S I. 
(1934), C.I.E. (1926), O B B. (1918), I.C.S., 
Member of the Executive Council, United 
Provinces Government, b. 6 September 1881, 
m. Edith Marguerite Florence, d. of B. T. 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of Dulwich. Educ: 
Winchester College, New College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. in 1906 ; Under-Secretary to 
Government, 1911-13 ; Dy. Commissioner, 
Garhwal, 1913-20 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
Cawnpore, 1921-26 ; Dy. Commissioner, 
Nainl Tal, 1925-28 ; Secretary to Government, 
1929-31 ; Cliicf Secretary since 1931. Address: 
Lucknow. 

CLAYTON, Hugh ByaRD, O.I.B. (1924) ; I.OB. 
CommisBioner, Southern Division, Belgaum. 
b. 24 Dec. 1877. m. Annie Blanch Nepean. 
Educ. St. Paul’s School, Wadham College. 
Oxford, 1st Class Hon. Mods. 1st CJlass Lit. 
Hum Came to India, 1901; served in Bombay 
Presidency ; employed in Military Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1914-19. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1913-14 and 1918- 
1928. Chairman, Haj Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1929-30; Member, Council of State, 
1929-80. Address; HuJme Pnrk; Belgaum^ 
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CLOW, Andrew Gourlay^ M.A., J.P., F.S.S., 
C.S.I. (1935) O.I.E. (1928); Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Joint Secretary to Government of India, 
Dept, of Industries and Labour (1981). b. 29th 
April 1890, m, Ariadne Mavis Luuderdale 
1925. Educ : Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20 ; • Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 
Becruitment Committee, 1922; Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922, 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1928-21 ; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929, j 
1931 and 1934 ; Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923, 1926-27, 1932-36; Member, 
Council of State, 1928-29 and 1932-33 ; Member, 
Koyal Commission on Labour lu India, 1929- 
31. Publications : The Indian Workmen's 
Compensation Act (1924); Indian Factory 
liCgislatlon, a Historical Survey (1927), The 
State and Industry, (192S), etc. Address : 2, 
York Place, New Delhi. 

COCHRANE, The Hon Cotnmandec ARCiiinALD 
Douglas, D.S.O. (1916); Governor oi Buinia 
b, 8 January 1 886 , 2n<1 s of 1 fit Baron Cochrane 
of Cults m. 1926 Julia Dorotbv, e.d. of Itaron 
Cornwallis, on<* s. one d Entcjcd Ji N 
1901; served European War, 1914-18, (des- 
patchoa thrice*, J>.S (). and hai), letned 
list, 1022, M 1*. V East Cifc, 1924-29 , Dum- 
bartonshire 1932-36. Address Goveinmeni 
House, Rangoon. 

COLLINS, Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford, 
M.A., O.B.E. (1919); C.l E. (1931); l.CS., 
Acting Commissioner in Sind, b. 3rd 
November 1888. m. Joyces d. of G. 
Turvllle Brown, Esq. Educ. : Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Asstt. Collector. 
1912 ; On Military Duty, 1916-18; Dy. Directoi 
of Civil Supplieb 1919, Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22 ; Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925-1026; Registrar Co-operative 
Sooiotlcs, 1926-27 ; Collector and Dlstiict 
Magistrate, 1923-1926, 1928-1929 and 1932- 
34, Homo Secretary, 1929-31 l^rivate 
Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, 1934-35. 
Officiating (’ommissioiier in Sind 1035 
Address : Karachi. 

COLSON, Lionel Hrwitt, C.I.E. (1934), King's 
Police Medal (1916) ; Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, h. May 24, 1887. m. Isabel A. Denham. 
d. of T. Denham, Esq., Indian Educational 
service (retired). Edw. Victoria Odlcgc, 
Jersey. Address: 2, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

COLVIN, Oborgb Lethbridge, c.B. (1919); 
O.M.G.(1918); D.S.O. (1916); I'omiiicndab'rc 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. /a;!Arus 
(Italy), 1920 ; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928). 
Agent, Eaat Indian Railway, b. 27 March 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylue, d. of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E, 1. 
Railway, 1898 ; served in Army (France and 
Italy) daring war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
Genera) in Arm Director of DeveloiMtnent 


Ministry of Tran^rt, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Rejoined E. I. Rly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CONNOR, Major-General Sir Frank Powell, 
Kt. (1926), D.8.O., F R.C.8 , K.H.8., I.M S., 
Surgeon-General with the Govt, of Madras. 
Late Professor of Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta.6 1877, m Grace Ellen Lees, d. of late 
R. O. Lees.Hcfuc: St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four timeB,D.S O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel); Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force Publications: Surgery 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Cliapters on ’’Surgery 
in the Tropics” in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson's Loose- 
Txjaf Surgery ; and various surgical arti(‘les in 
Medical .Tournals. Address. Surgeon-Generars 
Office, Teynampet, Madras. 

CONTRACTOR, MISS Navajbai Dorabji, B.A., 
J P., Hon Presidency Magistrate ; Member 
of the Committee of Visitors for the Cama and 
Allbless Hospitals; lAdy Superintendent, 
Chanda Ramji High Girls’ Srshool, Bombay, 
Educ.' Wilson College, Bombay. First 
Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922) ; an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon ; and 
in China, Japan, and United States of America, 
and Educational touts in 1921 and 1933 
through principal Cities ot England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway 
Pubhmlions : Contributions on topical, 

educational and social subjects m English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. Address : Hardinge House*, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 

COOPER, The Hon Khan Bahadur Dhan- 
JISHAU B0MAN.1I. Iinanee Member, Govern- 
ment of Bombav h 1878. Member, Satai.i 
Munieipality hiiice 1914 , Viee- President 
3920-23 , President, 3{)23 , Vie(*-Piesident 
Sataia Di*)tiit*t Loeal Hoard 1022-25, Chan- 
man, Sdiool Boaid 3925-28 , Pje8id(*iit 1920- 
32; Member, Bombav Legi^. Council siim 
1920, Ministei bocal Selt-Governmenl 
1932-34 , Chairman, Executive CoTnniitte( 
•Silver Jubilee Celebrations, Bomba\ Address 
S<*eietariat, Bombav. 

COSGEAVK, WlLLUM ALEXANDER, B \ 
(Dublin) , C I E. (1931) ; Indian Civil ServiM 
Chief Commifisioncr, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (1036). b. 6 Apiil 1879. vt 
Maude Elizabeth, d. of late C. J 
Gale, Esc; , of t licit cnbani. Educ: Shrews- 
bury and Tiinity College, Dublin. 
Came to India, 1903 and ser\ed in Bib.u, 
Eastcin Bensial and Assam; transferred t> 
Assam, 1912; Political Aeent in Manipni 
1917-20; nepnty Commissioner, lakhimpm 
1920-24; Olfielal representative of Gom 
ot Assam on Indian J/Cgifilative Assembly "i 
several sessions between 1925-32; Chi' < 
Sccretarv to Government of \ssam, 1930- l 
and 1932-33 ; Commissioner, Assam Vail- \ 
Division, 1 933 ; Officiating Member, Pubi ' 
Service Commission, India (April-Octob- ' ) 
1934, Address: Government House, P< ^ 
Blair, Ai^daman Islands, 
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COVBKOUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, O.B.B 
(191S) :M. A..B.SCm O.E., SLL Meoh. 
B., (Ind.) ; Director, iMeSBrs. Mather and 

Platt, Ltd. b. tOth Feb. }877.Bdtie. : Glasgow 
UniveiBity. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd. lo 
1898 as appieptiee, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Oontinent 
went to India and South Africa and eventn- 
* ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt's own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits: 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Oontrolicr of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. AtJdress : 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUCHMAN, Brigadier Harold John, D S O. 
(1918); M C. (1916); Surveyor-General of 
India, b. 29 July 1882. m. Evelyn Beatrice, 
d. of late Col Baddcley, R E Bdvc : Hailey- 
bury College, B-oyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, 2nd Lieut. Royal Engineers, 1 900 , 
posted to India, October 1902 , appointed to 
Survey of India, 1906; Great War, 1914-18 
in Franco , Reverted to Survey of India 1919 , 
Deputy Master, Security Printing, India, 
1926-29; Survey of India since 1929, 
Surveyor-General, 1933. Address. 13, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 


COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Eciogijuku University, Japan (1922), 
m Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J. P. (1903) 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, ** New India,” 
Madras: Principal, Theosophlcal College. 
Madanapalle, 1916-1921 ; Fellow and Prof, of 
English, National University, Adyar 
Principal Braiiniavidya Ashrama (School oi 
International Culture), Adyar, Madras, 1922- 
1928, University Extension and Post Graduate 
l^octurcr, Madras University, (Calcutta 
University, Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore University, Visiting I^cturci, 
Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal , Travel- 
ling Lectures, America, 1928-31 , Special 
Lecturer in English Poetry in the College 
of the City of New York, 1931-3^; again 
Princixial Theosophical College, Madanapalle, 
Aladras, 1933, Organiser of tlie Maharaja’s 
Indian Ait (Jallei>, Mysore (1924) and of the 
State Pictme Gallery, 'J'fivandiurn (193.>), 
a co-toundci of the Iiisli Literal v and Dranin- 
ti<* Revival (1900, ete ) , x^et, diaiuatiht. 
Clitic eduoationist, pldlosopher Pnhliention^, 
(ITosp) A Text book of Modern Geography^ 
Tile Wisdom of the West, The Roiiaissaiice in 
India, The Kingdom of Youth, Footsteps of 
1‘reedom, New Ways in English Literature, 
The Cultural Unity of As a, The Play of 1 


Brahma, Work and Worship, The New 
Japan, The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen 
Essays, Samadarsana ; The Work Pro- 
methean , (Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung 
by Six, The Blemished King, The Voice of 
One, The Auakening, The Bell Branch, Etain 
the Beloved, Straight and Crooked, Tlie 
Garland of T;ife. Ode to 'Truth, Moulted 
Feathers, The King’s Wife (drama). Soa- 
Change, Surya Gita, Forest Meditation, Above 
the Rainbow, A Tibetan Banner, The Siinne, 
The Girdle, A Wandering Harp (Collected 
Edition). A Bardic Pilgrimage (Second Collec- 
tion) Atldrens : Madanapalle College, Madana- 
palle, Madras Presidency. 

COYAJEE, Sir Jehangir Coovbu.tee, Kt., 
Professor of Political Economy and Philosophy 
Andhra University, b. 11 Septr. 187o ; 
« of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot. 
Educ . Elphin stone College, Bombay, 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Lately 
Member, Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 1930 ; Delegate to d-ho As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1930- 
1982 ; Principal, Presidency College, 1930-31 ; 
Correspondent, Royal Economic Society. 
PuJbhcations : The Indian Fiscal Problem , 
Indian Currency and Exchange ; The Indian 
Currency System “ India and tlie League of 
Nations ” ; ” The Economic Depression.” 

Addrei>H Ridg(‘ Road, Bomliay, 6 

CRAIK, Sir Henry Ddppibld, Bt.,B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.S.T (19?4), K.C.8.T. (1933). Home Member, 
Government of India, b. 2nd January 
1 876. Educ • Eton and Pembroke Coll Oxford. 
Joined I.C 8., 1899 and served m the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since tlien. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929 Finance Member, Govt of tlie Punjab, 
1930 , appointed Home Member, Govt, of 
India, Ajirll 1934 Address. Simla and Delhi. 

CUNNINGHAM, SiK CHARLES Banks, Kt ,1933, 
Police Medal (Jan 3929) , C.S I., Jan. 1931. 
King’s Insi»cctor-Gcncral of Police, Madras, b 
8 May 1884. m Grace Macnish , d of Hugh 
Macnish, 1912 Educ : Campbeltown 
Grammar School Asst. Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904; Supdt. of 
Police, 1909 , I)y. Comrais-sloner of Polici^, 
Madras, 1010, Commi^sionc^ of Police, 
Travancore, 1915-1921 ; Dy. Inspector- Genl 
of Police, Jan. 1928 ; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928 , Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras, May 1930. Address : 25, 

Sterling Road, Madras. 

CUNNINGHAM, Sir George, B.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C 1 E (1935), C S I , C T.E , O B.E., T.C.8 , 
Homo Mcml)er, l^xeoutivi* Coimcil, N. W F. 
Province b 23 March 1888 m K. M. Adair. 
Educ. Fottes Coll., Edinburgh, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. T.C.8., 1911 ; Political Depart- 
menc, since 1914. Served on N.W. Frontier, 
1914-25 ; Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul, 

1925- 6. Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy, 

1926- 31. Address. Peshawar. 
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aurmisB, a. 4., ar.a*, imoS ^. Baa ,i 

Muglabnte, Rangoon, d, IMUMmpn, 
28 Not. 1802, m. Janet, d. at Dr. Hajrter. 
M.D. ; was Hon Sec., Burma, **Oiir Daj** 
Fund* fiarma War Fatid, Rangoon Ri'VBfCraft 
Oosimlttee and Rangoon Imprasament of 
Shij;>plng Committee during the war. Publi’ 
eothofit; Beai^e on Commercial Snbjects. 
Address : Ho. 80, University Avenue, Rangoon 
and “ Riverside,” Kalaw, Burma. 


DADABHOY, Sia Mai^bokji Byramjee, 
ai.B. (1011); Kt. (1921); K.C.IE. 
(1925); K. C. S. I. (1936); President, 
Council of State since 1933 ; b. Bombay, 
30th July 1865. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O.B.E. 

Educ. : Proprietary High 
School and St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. Joined 
Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887; 
Advocate of Bombay High 
Court, 1887 ; Member, Bom- 
bay Mnnioipal Corporation, 
1889-90 ; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 
1891 ; President, Provin- 
cial Industrial Conference, 
Raipur, 1907 ; President, All-India Industrial 
Conference, Calcutta, 1911; Member of 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 
1914-17 ; a Governor of the Imperial Bank of 
India (1920-32). Elected to the Council of 
State, 1921 ; Member, Fiscal Commission, 
appointed by Government of India, Sept. 1921; 
Member of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1925-26, Member, 
Round Table Conference and Federal Structure 
Committee, 1031 ; Member, Municipal Board, 
Nagpur, for 39 years Ptiblications : Com- 
mentary on the Land Laws of the Central Pro- 
vinces, and Commentary on the Central Pro- 
vinces Tenancy Act. Address : Nagpur, C.P. 

DAGA, Rai BAHADUR (1901), Seth Sir 
BIBBSBRDAS, Kt. (1921); K C T.E. (1934); 
Senior Proprlrtor of the firm of Rai Bahadur 
Bansilal Abeerchaud, Banker, Government 
Treasurer, Landlord, 

Merchant, Milbwner and 
Mineowner, Director of 
Model Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Manufacturing 
Company, B a d n e r a, 

Chairman, Nagpur Electric 
Light and Power Company, 

Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and 
Member of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Bikaner 
State. 5.(1877). m. Krishna Bai. Educ. ,\ 
privately. First Class Tazim, Bikaner State. | 
Pvblieaiions : Sir Kasturchand Memorial 
Dufferin Hospital at Nagpur and frequent 
contributions on public charity Address 
Nagpur (C P.) and Bikaner (Rajputana). 
Son: Khushalohand Daga, b, (1921). 




DALAL, Ardbshir Rustomji, B.A. (Bombay) ; 
M.A. (Cambridge;, I.C.S., (retd.) Diioctor, 
Xata Sons & Co., Ltd. b. 24 April 1884. m. to 
Manackbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ: 
Elphinstooe College, Bombay. St, Jobu’a 


VJun.,, 

{Mam, JNfAgwrouperiatibndetttfliAadBeooras, 
Be^m: i^lleeton Satnagfri and Panch 
Hafials ; Dmty Secretary, (R>yt. of Boiiiba\ , 
Revenue Department; Acting Secretary, 
Govt, of Bombay,^ Vinanoe Department ; Ag. 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Education, Health 
and Land Departments and Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay. Address : G/o Tata 
Iron A Steel Co., Ltd. 100, Olive Street, 
Calcutta. 

DALAL, SIR BabJOB JaicsKBDJI, Kt. (1980), 

B. A., I.C.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice, 

Kashmir State. 5. 21 Jan. 1871, m. to 
Avee, d. of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Edue, : at home, Elphlnstone College, 
Bombay ; Exeter Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., Asst. Allahabad. 1894 ; Dist. 

and Sessions Judge, 1899; Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921 : Judge, High Court, 
1925-1931; Member of every Commission 
appointed in U. P. under the Defence of 
India Act; Chief Justioe, Kashmir, 1981. 
Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Bombay. 

DALAL, SIB DADXBA MBBWANJEB, Kt. (1924), 
O.I.E. (1921>. Stock and Finance Broker, b. 
12 Deo. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s. three 
d. Educ.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1918) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1910) and 
wrote minority report ; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1023: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confee., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922) 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1023). High Commissioner for 
India in the U.K , 1922-24. Address : 1, Nt w 
Marine Lines, Fort, Bombay. 

DARLEY, Sir Bbbnabd D’Olibb, Kt. (1928), 
0. 1. E. (1919), M. I. 0. E., Chief Engineer, 
Bahawalpur State, b. 24 August 1880. Educ. : 
T. 0., Dublin and Cooper’s Hill. Irrigation 
work in P. W, D. United Provinces, 1903-31 , 
Chief Engiucor 1924-31. Address : Bahawal- 
pur, Punjab. 

DARLING, Malcolm Lyall, B A. (Cambrid^^i ), 

C. I.K. (June 1934), I.C.S., Finance Depart- 
ment, (Government of India, b. 10 Dec. 

m the late Jessica Low, d. of liOrd Lov 
Educ : Eton and King’s College, Cambrld^t 
Joined Indian Civil Service, 1904; Undn- 
Becrctary to Punjab Govt., 1911-13 ; Corn 
missioner of Income-tax, Punjab, etc , 1921-27 , 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punj.ti*, 
1927; Chairman, Punjab Banking Enquirv 
Committee, 1930 ; CommiMiioner, Rawalpin ii, 
1931 ; on special duty, Finance Departm< i*' 
Govt of India, 1934. Publications : Soi l'* 
Aspects of Co-operation In Germany 
Italy, 1922; The Punjab Peasant In Pi ^ 
perity and Debt, 1925; Rusticus Loqin'"i 
or the Old Light and the New in the Pirn' 
Village, 1930; Wisdom and Waste in 
Punjab Village, 1934. Address: Fina''<^ 
Department, New Delhi (or Simla). 
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DAB, B.. B.E., B.S.C. (aiasgowj, 

A.k.T.p.B., (liOiMioii): A.M.I.K.E., Cuttack 
<Ori8«a). h, 1887. ; Ravensbaw CoUe- 

iiate Schoel and Raf enslmw OoUege, Cuttack ; 
Sibpur Engineering College, Calcutta ; and 
Glasgow University. Consulting Engineer. 
Elected Member of Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly from Orisea (since 1824) Eounder Member 
and Whip, Independent Party, 1924-27 , 
Chief Whip, The Nationalist Party from 
1927-32, Chief Whip of Democratic Party ; 
Member, Congress Party Assembly Executive 
Committee. Off and on a prominent member of 
A. I. C. President Utkal All-Parties Con- 
ference, 1928 ; Employers’ Adviser to 
International Labour, Conference, Geneva, 
1929 ; Champion of aboriginal races and 
against ‘ Forced Labour ’ m Assembly, Ixindon 
and Geneva ; Member of Empire Parliamen- 
tary Society, London, Treasurer to the same j 
m India , Champion of Oriya Movement ; 
Deputed to England by the Oriyas in 1932 
to get “ Separate Province ” for Oriyas 
declared in 3rd R.T C. ; Deputed in 1933 to 
give evidence on Orissa boundaries before the 
J. P. C., London. Member, Executive (Jom- 
mittee, Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry Publications Several 
constitutional publications on ” Orissa ”, 
” Separation and Finances of Orissa”, also in 
Oriya and English “Salt Manufa<‘ture on Orissa 
Coasts ” ; “ Flood ravages in Orissa and how 
to prevent (them ” ; Editor of the “ Young 
Utkal ”. Address : Chandni Chowk, Cuttack, 
13. N. R. 

DAS, Bsaja SnrrDAS, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, b. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Rai Sudam Cham 
Naik Bahadur. Edw, : Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1904 
and Secy, for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Bainaj ; President, Oriya Peo- 
pies* Association ; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak SamaJ; 
was President of Central Toungmen's Associa- 
tion : Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1918-1920: Feiiow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
PubliedHtms: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly In 
Orissa** The Oriya.*' Address ; Cnttaek. 

|>AS, Major-Oxnis&al Rai Babadvb Dew as 
Bishan, CJJS., 0.S.L b, Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Pnnjab (Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to ^a Sir Ramslngh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1898 ; MUy. Seey. to the Oom.-Iii-Chief , Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1906 ; Mily . Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Mahara^, 1914-18, ; Rev 
Minister, 1918«1921 and &tlef Minister, March 
1921- April 1922. Retired from Service. Address ; 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

‘‘AS, Pandit Nilakantha, M.A., writer of 
woks for children on new lines, b. August, 
1884. m. Srimatl Radhamani Debt (1006), 
bdtte ; Ravenshaw (Allege, Cuttack and 


Scottish Ohurcbes College. Calcutta. Found- 
ed with Pt. Qopabandhu Das and others the 
residential open air private school at Satyabadl 
on a new line; was Resideiit Head Master 
there for 8 years ; worked in connection with 
Puri Famine iu 1919; appointed by Calcutta 
University for Post Graduate ProfessoTship 
in 1920. Started Congress organisation and a 
National High School at Sambalpur and 
edited TAe Sr.ba in 1921 ; became Diet. Congress 
Secretary, Purl, and Prov. Congress President. 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned for four months and 
fined Rs. 200 in 1923 ; elected to the Assembly 
from Orissa in 1924, and again in 1927 ; made 
Secretary, Utkal Provincial Congress and 
President, Utkal All-Party Conference ; 
President, Gopabandhu Sebak Samaj. 
Elected Chairman, Reception Committee, 
I. N. Congress, Purl Session. Puldications : 
Poems (long and short) in Oriya and Aryan 
Civilisation : many other books for children. 
Address . P. 0. Sakhigopal, Diet. Purl 
(Orissa). 

DAS, PR0F17I.LA Ranjan. Judge, High Oourt, 
Patna, 1019. 6. 28 April, 1881. Sdue. St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary 
Evans, 1904. Address: Patna. 

DASTUR, Sir Hormazdyar Phirozb, Kt., 
(1933); B.A, LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay b. 20th 
March 1878. m. Bachubal Edaljl Dastur. 
Bduc: St. Xavier’s College. Acted as Taxing 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, High Court. 
Address : The Grange, 21, Wodehouse 
Road, Bombay. 

DAVE, Rao Bahadur Devshanker Jb- 
KRiSHNA, Advocate, Bombay High Court ; 
Dewan of Ratlam State b. 9th January 1870, 
Ednc at Wadhwan Civil Station, Alfred 
High School, Rajkot and Dajiraj High School, 
Wadhwan. Passed District Pleader’s Exa- 
mination, 1894 and High Court Pleader’s 
Examination, 1898 standing first in both 
examinations. Practised as a pleader in 
Kathiawar, Agency 1894-1000. Served as 
Chief Vakil for Dhrangadhra in 1901 and as 
Chief Judge of that State, 1902-1911. Served 
Wankaner State as Naib Dewan, 1914-16 
and as Dewan, 1917 to 1029 Conferred the 
title of Rao Bahadur In 1926. After retiring 
from Wankaner on pension served as Member, 
State Council, Rajkot, 1030-31 ; Dewan of 
Ratlam State, since 1932. Address : Ratlam. 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surge^. b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Caair. Edvc : Chicago University. Address : 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollc 
Bunder, Bombay. 

DB, GLANVILLB, SIR OSOAR JAMES LARDNER, 
Kt. (1931) ; G.I.E. (1925) ; Barrister-ot-Law; 
Governing Director, Rangoon Daily News; 
Member. Burma Legislative Council. 
Ex-President, Burma Legislative Council, 
Address : Rangoon, Burma. 

DB, Kiban OflANDRA, A.B., O.I.B., X.O.S. 

Galontta, 19 January 1871. Sdue, : 
Presidency College, Cialoutta; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of CO-ope- 
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rative SooIoUeB, also Fishery 0ifioer«1903r 
Magtetrate-Collector, UangpuT, 1911 ; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918 ; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 
to Government to Bengal. General Dept , 

1 915 ; Commissioner of Chittagong Division 
1916-21 ; Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922 , 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 ; 
Member of the Board of He venue, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of the Council of State, 1928 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 ; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930. Govern- 
ment Manager of the estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad from June 1931 
Addrm : 1, Dumdum Road, Cossipore, 
Calcutta ; Brookside, Shillong. 

DEHLAVT, The Hon. Sik All Mahomed Khan, 
J.P., Kt. (1931), Bar-at-La'w (1896). Minister, 
Govt, of Bombay h. 1875 J^Auc. : Bombay 
and Loudon. Ih^actised in Gujarat (1896- 
1900) and Smd (1900-1908). .Started the 
first Anglo-Smdhi paper called “ Al Ilaq ” 
in Sind in the interests of the Zamindars in 
1900, and edited it for three years. Organised 
the first Muslims Educational Conference in 
Hyderabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference invited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non-official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Chairman of the lleception 
Committee which launched the All-India 
Muslim League for the first time in India in 
1907 in Karachi. Was Diwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar (1908-1912) ; acted as 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 
(1913) and Wazir of Palanpur State in 
Gujarat (191 4-21). Was elected to the Bombay. 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27). 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held in Poona. Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educatloiial 
Conference in Konkan held at Hatnagiri in 
1926. Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1027 and was elected ad the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927-1930). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
Constituency of Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council in 1931-1936. Publicatiom: History’ 
and Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy in 
India (Brochure). Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


IDBWHjIK- WHITE, AMmVX,4.T.-COL., 

M.B.B.S. (Hons.), Loud. 1904, M.H.C.S., 

L. R.C.P. (Eng.) 1903 ; F.H.C.S., 6. Feb. 26, 

1879. m. E. Gratton * Geary (nee Davis), 
Educ.: Malvern College and St. Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold Medalist Netley 
Entered I.M.S., 1905. Resident Surgeon, 

Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 

Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 ; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course In 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922 ; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
Retired 1934. Pubheations Monograph on 
delayed Chloroform Poisoning ; Monograph 
on Toxm; Effects of Organic Arsenic. Address 
4, Asoka Road, Calcutta. 

DERBYSHIRE, Sir Harold, M.C., K.C., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Calcutta, since 1934 
b 1886. m. 1915 Dorothea Alice, d, of John 
Taylor, Crossbill, Blackburn. Educ 
Blackburn Grammar School; Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; Ist Class Natural Science 
Tripos, MA, LL.B, Barrister, Gray’s Inn. 
1911 ; Judge of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34 , 
served European War, 1914-1919 (M, C ) , 
Commanded Battery and Brigade of A^tilbT^ 
in France; Liaison Officer between R.4 
and BA.F ; Hon. Major R.A, ; Bcnchei, 
Gray’s Inn 1931 , Chief Justice, Calcutta High 
Court, 1934. Address • High Court, Calcutta. 

DESAI, Bhulabhai Jivanji, MA., LLB 

M. L.A , Advocate (Original Side), Bomba \ 
HighCouit. 6. 13 October 1877. m Ichhaben, 
Educ' Elphinstqne College and Govt . Law 
College, Bombay Was for some time Pro- 
fessor of History and Economics of the 
Gujaiat College, Ahmedabad ; afterwanls 
taking the LL B. degree enrolled as an 
Advocate (O S.) of the Bombay High Court , 
was Ag. Advocate- General of Bombay, 
now one of the leading lawyers of India 
Appeared on behalf of the peasants before the 
Broomfield Committee appointed by the Go\t 
during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry , 
joined the clviji disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress n» 
1932; was arrested under the Emergen m 
P owers Ordinance and was subsequent 1> 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Rs. 10,000 flue ; after release represented 
the Indian National Congress in the IntcnM- 
tional Conference on India at Geneva in 19 > > , 
took active part in the formation of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board; became ds 
General Secretary and Now President ele( 1 < ^ 
as the Leader of the Congress Party in 
Legislative Assembly and is the pre*-- nt 
Leader of the Opposition. Address: 89, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 
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DBSAl, Kichhabhai Eallianji, Eao 
Saheb (1934); B.A., LL.B. Dewa&, 

Sant State. h. 19 Jvly 1875. m. 
A. S. Ichhabai. Educ : Anglo- Yernacnlar 
School, Bulsar, The New High School, 
Bombay, El^nstone CJoUege, and Qovt. 
Law College, Bombay. Mathematics teacher. 
Cathedral Boys* High School, Bombay ; 
High Court Pleader, Bombay ; Nayadhlsh, 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912 , Dewan, Sant 
State, since 1912. Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of 
1917. Publications : Administration reports 
of Sant State. Keceived Silver Jubilee 
Medal 1935. Address . Bulsar and Sau- 
trampur, Gujerat, 

DKSAI, Bamrao Pir.AJi, J.P,, Hon l^residcney 
Magistrate. 5. 18 March 1876, m, to Lanibai, 
eldest d, of the late N. L. Mankar, (3iict 
Translator, Bombay High Court. Ednc : 
Blphinstone High School and Wilson College 
Joined the Municipal ComniK-sioncr's Ofliee 
in 1899, subsequently taken up as an Asstt. in 
the Municipal Corporation Office where he 
rose to be Municipal Secretary to which post 
he was appointed in January 1925. Betired 
from Ist April 1931. Member of F Ward 
Local Committee of the Schools Committee. 
Bombay. Address : “ The Dawn,” South Plot 
No. 107, Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, GOPAL VINAYAK, L. M. & S. 
(Bom.), F.E.C.S. (Eng.), M.B. (Lond.), M.L.A. 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician. 6. 4th 
Jan. 1884. m, Annapurnabai, d, of Deshmukh 
of Wun. Educ.: Morris Coll, Nagpur, Grant 
Medlc/al College, Bombay , King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital , Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dingo Hospital durmg war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928 ; 
Elected Member ot the Legislative Assembly 
from Bombay City. Publications : Some 
papers on Abdominal Surgery , publications 
on Social Reform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women. Address . Redder 
Road, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, Ramkao Madhavrao, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, b. 25 November 1892. 
m. Shashikala Raje, d. of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior. Educ. : at Cambridge. President, 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
practised at Amraotl In 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20; elected to C. P. Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921 ; elected to Legislative Council in 1923 ; 
as Swarajist ; Member of All-India Congiess 
Committee, 1921-25 ; Piesidcnt of the 
Maharashtra Conference at Satara in 1925 ; 
idected first non-ofllcial Chairman 
of District Council, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1926, elected to the 


Legislative Assembly in February 1926 ; 
elected to the 0. P. Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Responsivist in November 
1926. Minister to C. P. Government, 1027, 
was again elected to All-India Congress 
Committee in 1927 while a minister 
1928. Resigned the Ministry in August 1028, 
took ofiice again in August 1929. Resigned 
Ministership in July 1930 in consequence of 
Berar Responsivist Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha. Lost his seat in 1930 elections 
owing Congress opposition. Started agitation 
for constituting Borar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1 931 President of 
the Berar Nationalist Party, 1932-35. Witness 
before Joint Parliamentary Coinmittoo with 
Hindu Mahasabha deputation in charge of 
Berar question, Delegate to England for 
Borar-All-Party Committee to represent the 
Berar case before the Secretary of State for 
India, 1033 ; President, Gi cater Mahar.ishtra 
Conference, October 1933 , Ch!iiimin,Execu- 
tive Committee ot the Democratic Swaraj 
Party, 1933-35 , Member, Berar Piovlncial 
Congress Committee, 1934-35 , Member All- 
India Congress Committee, 1934 In charge 
of Sandur State as Adviser to Raja Saheb 
1935. Address. Morsi Road, Amraoti (Berar). 

DESHMUKH, DR. P. S , M. A. (Edln ), 
D Phil. (Oxon ), Barrister - at - Law, 
Minister tor Education, Central Provinces, 
b. December 1898 m. d of Mr. Jairam 
Nana Vaidya of Bombay. Educ : Fergusson 

College, Poona, and took M A, (Hons ) at 

• Edinburgh. Won the Vans Dunlop Research 
Scholarship la 1923 (’ailed to the Bar in 
1925 and took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in 1926 by writing a thesis on the 
” Origin and Development of Religion m 
VeJie Literature ” Was elected Chairman 
of District Council, Amraoti, in 1928 , increased 
taxation by 50 per rent, lor compulHory 
education and threw open public wells tor 
untouchables Elected to (3.P Council in 
1930 , appointed Minister, December 1930 
and put in cliargc of Education and Agriculture. 
lleducMid School fees for agriculturists ; intro- 
duced Hindu Religious Endowments BiU, 
Cattle Disease Prevention Bill, etc. Esta- 
bl shed ProMueial Village Uplift Board. Re- 
signed Ministry August 1933 and resumed 
practice. Thesis published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1934 price Rs. 15, Elected Chair- 
man Co-operative Central Bank Amraoti, 
biggest in the province, by an unprecedented 
majority, July 1934. Reelected 1935. Chair- 
man, C. P. and Berar Sports and Athletics 
Board siiioo 1933. Address Amroati, 
Berar. ^ 

DESHPANDE, Shantaram Ramkrishna, B.A. 
(Bom. 1st Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon.); 
Diploma in Economics and Politics and in 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Assistant (’oiumi'-sioner of liaboiir. Labour 
Ofliee, Seeietariat, Bombay, b. 14th May 1899. 
w. Miss Lecla Raje Educ Elephinstoue 
High School and Wilson College, Bombay, 
and University of Oxford. Appointed Senior 
Investigator, Labour Office, 1924 ; officiated 
as Director, Labour Office, 1925 ; statistician 
to the Royal Coiunils iou on Indian Labour, 
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1929, Nomiiiated at a Member of the Bombay 
Xiegitlative Council In 1935. PublicaHon : 
** Some Village Studies ** Some Vital 
Problems relating to the Bombay Working 
Classes” written in cottaboration and Pub- 
lished in the Indian Journal of Economm, 
” A Note on the Cotton of which the famous 
Dacca Muslins were made” (Published In 
the Bombay University .rournal). Adireas : 
14th Hoad, Khar, Bombay 21. 

DKSIKACHAEIAE, DlWAN B A H A 1) u n 

Sir T., B.A., B.L., Kt. (1922), K. I. H. (Gold) 
1920 ; Advocate, Trudiy. b. Sept. 1868. 
Edue. : Pachaiyappa's and Presidency 
Colleges, Madras. Has been closely identified 
with Municipal and lx)cal Board Institutions, 
was elected Chairman of Trichinopoiy Muni- 
cipal Council for one term and nominated 
President of the District Board for three 
terms ; President of the District Urban 
Bank, the National College Council, Dt. 
Health Assn., Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and Dt. Scout’s Council, Trichinopoiy 
Was a nominated Member in the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms and took 
a leading part in amending the legislation in 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Klementary 
Education Act and the Village Fancliayat 
Courts Act ; was a memben of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
Committee; I*resldent, Trlchlnonoly Hindu 
Devasthanam Committee and Cmalrman of 
the Trichinopoiy Srirangam Electric Cor- 
poration. Address : ‘Venkata Park,’ Reynold’s 
Road, Cantonment, Trichinopoiy ; and 
‘Enderley,’ Coonoor Railway Station. 

DEVADOSS, Thh Hon. Sir David Muthiah, 
B.A., B.L. (Madras), Bar-at-Law, Inner 
Temple, Kt. (1932). b. 18 Dec 1868 m. 
Lady Moscllamoncy Chcllammal Devadoss. 
Ediic : C. M. S. High School, Palamoottah , 
Hindu College, Tinncvelly, and Presidency 
College, Madras Practised as High Court 
Vakil in Tinnevclly District from 1892 to 
1008; called to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High Court 
till appointed as one of His Majesty’s Judges. 
Address: Sylvan Lodge, Mylapore, Madras. 

DHARAM NARAIN KAK Dewan 
Bahadur, Pandit, Thakur of Jasnagar, 
Marwar and Soniana, Mewar. Holds in Jagir 
6 villages, Jasnagar, 
Sardargarh and Gole 
with 1st class Judicial 
powers in Marwar and 
Soniana, Umand and 
Bolian In Mewar. Rao 
Saheb (1920), Dewan 
Bahadur (1931). Born in 
1887 — educated in Jodhpur 
and the Downing College 
C^imbridge— B a r-a t-3, a w 
Middle Temple, London 
Harried 1908; has 8 sons, 6 daughters. Supdt., 
Court of Wards, .Todhpur, 1911-13, Judge 
Fosdari Court, Jodhpur, 1914-22; Member 
Mahendraj Sjibha. Udaipur (Mewar) 1922, 
Senior Member, Mehkmakhas, Udaipur, 1922- 
31; Senior Minister, 1931-35; Musahib Ala, 
Mewar State, 1935. Heir-Kanwar Krishna 


Prasad. AeMresa Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, 
and also, Udaipur, Mewar. 

DHAU BaKBRHI RAOHVBm SlNOH, RAO 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.B. (1925),C.S.L Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur. b, 
1862. Bdue.: Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary Jagir, Saroar's allowaness, etc , 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early a^ ; promoted a Member 
of the Gouncii of “Panchayat” of Saidars 
in the time of His late Highness Bfiaharala 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur; subseOuently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students' 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajmer- Merwara ; was also President of u 
Soldiers* Board in Btiaratpur. Address 
Bharatpur. 

DHUBANDHAR, RAO BAHADUR MAHADEV 
VISHWANATH, A.M. b. 4th March 1871. m 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T. Rao. Edm : Rajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was n - 
appointed as Visiting Protessor of Painting, 
Acted as Olfieiatiug Director of the Sir J. J 
School of Art in 1030. Re-appointed as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Woik, 
Bombay Presidency, and retired in Deceml)ei 
1931; was selected to decorate tlie Hon. Law 
Member's room Imperial Secretariat, Now 
Delhi. Publications: A. Kincaid’s (1) 
” Deccan Nursery Tales,” (2) “Stories 
King Vikram.” S. M. Edwardes' (I.C S ) 
“By-ways of Bombay.” Otto Rothfcld’.s, 
(I.C.8.) "Women of India” and sevcMl 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
logical books for Me.s3rs. Macmillan & C'o , 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green A 
Co., and several other Indian publishing firms 
Address : “Shree Amba Sadan,” Prablui 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No. 21. 

DIGBY-BBSTB, Hbnry Aiotsius B., O B E 
(1919); C.I.E. (1931) ; Captain, Superinten- 
dent, I.M.M.T.S. Dufferln. 5. November 51 h, 
1883. m. Olave Hume Henderson, d, of Col 
W. Hume Henderson I. M. S. Edue: Ston}- 
burst College, Lancs., England. Went to 
sea in Merchant Service, 1899 ; Joined R T 
as Sub-Lieut., Pebrmry 6th 1903, serMoe 
afloat till 1914; war service In H. M ^ 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia ; transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, find 
served as Divisional Naval Transport Ofl'fi [ 
up to 1921 ; served afloat in command ot 
R.I.M.S. Dufferln and Clive, 1923 ; Deputaf «< •» 
to England, 1924; Deputy Conscrvoior, 
Madras, 1925-26; Port Officer, BomM'. 
1027 ; Captain Superintendent, I.M.M i > 
Dufferin, since November 1927. Publication 
Drafted Government ot India Sea Trans, >ort 
Regulation. Address : I. M. M. T. S. Duffcrub 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10. 
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DINA NATH, AItiiad-ud-Daula,, Rai 
Bahadttu, Captain, Hbwan, Minister of 
Public Health and Sduoation, Patiala Govt, 
ft. 18th March, (1884), Eim, : Government 
College, Lahore and Esfeter 
College, Oxford, Bar-at-Law 
of Lincoln's Inn. Asst. 
Private Secretary and HuStir 
Secretary to His Highness 
the Maharaja Holkar, 
(1914-20) ; Judge, High 
Court, Patiala State, 
(1920-22) ; Foreign 
Minister, Patiala Govt., 
(1923-24) ; Superintendent, 
^udi State, (1924-^5) , 
Chief Secretary and Chief Minister, Mandi 
State, (1925-30) ; His Highness Maharaja 
Holkar’s First Representative at the Court of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, (1930-33), 
Member of the Court of Arbitration appointed 
i>y His Excellency the Viceroy as a Represen- 
tative of Holkar Government, April (1933) ; 
Minister of Public Health and Education, 
Patiala Government, Sept , (1933) , Fellow 
ot the Punjab University, (1934). Address . 
Patiala State. 

DINAJPUR, Thb Hon’blb Liectenant 
Maharaja JAOAm^H Naih Ray Bahadur. 
b 1894. s, by adoption to Maharaja Sir Girija 
Nath Ray Bahadur, K.C.l.E. m. 1916. Educ: 
Presidency College, Calcutta. President, 
Dmajpur Landholders* Association , late 
Chairman, District Board and Municipality, 
Dinajpur; Member, Council of State, British 
Indian Association, Bengal, Landholders* 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association London, Calcutta Literary 
Society North Benggl Eamindars’ Association, 
Bangiyn Sahitya Parishat, Road and I'rans* | 
jjort Development Association. Received 
Viceroy’s Commission in Jan. 1924, Address 
Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinajpur ; P 2/0 Russa 
Road, Calcutta; 3, Council of State, Delhi 
and Simla. 

i>TNSHAW, Sir Hormusjee Cowapjef, Kt, 
cr. 1922; O.B.E. 1918 ; M.V,0. 1912 ; senior 
partner in Cowasjee Dlnshaw & Bros., Mer- 
chants, Naval Agents, Shipping Agents, and 
Ship Owners ; Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian Republic; b. 4 April 1857; e.s, 
of late Cowasjee Dinshaw, C.I.P]., m. 1875, Bai 
^ianeckbal, d. of Nusserwanjee Cooverjee 
Eiskine: three s. one d. Educ: Elphinstone 
High School and Elphinstone College ; evening 
(lasses, Ring’s College^ London. Served 
apprenticeship with James Barber and Son A 
(•o , London, and Leopold Bing Fils and Gans 
I’aris ; joined his father’s firm, 1879 ; acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden since 1891 ; head 
ot the Parses Community of Aden since 1900 ; 
acted as a member to the Aden Port Com 
Tuission, 1901 ; presented an address from the 
^litferent communities of Aden to King 
(ieorge and Queen Mary on their way to India; 

> ('presented Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
Ute Fifth International Congress, Boston, 

1 912. Address : Steamer Point, Aden. 

I ItiVATIA, Habsidhbhai Vajubhai, Thb 

I Hon. Mr. Jubtiob, M.A., LL.B., Puisne 
9u<ige, High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 


m. Jolly Ben, d. of Principal A. B. Dhruva, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Benares University, 
Edw : Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12 ; 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1912-1933 ; Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928-1931 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932-33. Publications : 
“Psychology** (in Gujarati Language). 
Address : “ Sans Souci/* Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

DORNAKAL, Bishop of, since 1912; Rt. Rev, 
Vbdanayaeam Samuel Azariar, ist Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.): 6. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Bdw.: C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapmm; 
0. M. B. CbUege, Tinnevelly ; Madras Ghnstlan 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Boelety of Tinnevelly, 1008 ; Hod. secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary ot National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Cibrlstlan 
Federation, 1907, and Its Vioe-President, 1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World*B 
Missionary Conference, 1910 ; Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1009-12. Publications : 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, 
India and the Christian Movement The Acts 
of the Apostles, The Life of Christ according 
to St Mark, Christ In the Indian Villages. 
(Jcneral Editor of The Pastor and the Pastorate. 
Address Dornakal Singarcnl Collieries, 
Deccan. 

DOW, Hugh, C.I.E. (1982); Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India 
1934. b. 1886. w. Ann, d of James Shefiield 
1913. Educ " Aske's Hateham School and Univ. 
Coll., London. Entered I.C.3., 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll, in Sind. Municipal Commr. 
for Surat, 1916-18 ; Asst. Commr. in Sind 
for Civil Supplies and Rt'cruiting, 1918-20 , 
and Deputy Ooutroller of Princes. Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921 ; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1923; Financial Adviser to P.W.D., 1926; 
1927-33 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind ; Member of Sind Committee, 
1932 Chairman, Sind Administrative Com- 
mittee 1933-34. Address. Delhi and Simla. 

DUBEY, DORl Lall, M.A. (Allahabad), Ph.D. 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College, b. Sept. 1897. Educ. : Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 

I Economics and Political Science (1928-1030). 

I Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1923. Was invited by the TJ. P. Government 
m Jan. 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India. Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, U.P. ; of the 
Editorial Board of the U. P. Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education, U. P. and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association. Served as a member of the 
U.P. Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act. Has travelled widely in 
India and ail countries of Europe except 
Russia and Sitain and Portugal. A frequent 
writer to the press on economic and financUl 
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questions. Publications: Indian Economics 
{1927 ) ; Revd. 1932 and The Indian 
Jhibllc Debt, with a foieword by Sir George 
Schuster (1030) . ** Some Financial and 
Economic Problems of India ” and “11. T. C. 
Financial Safeguards^ (1931). Address. 
Meerut College, Meerut. 

DIJDHOKIA, Naba Kumar Sing, qs 
OF liAI BUDH SIN(4 Dudhokia Bahahur of 
Azimganj ; Zornjiidai and Banker, h 1904 
m. sister of Fateh ('hand, luescnt Jagat Sett 
of Murshidabad. Muc 
privately. Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 
(1930-34) , Member, 
British Indian Association, 
Calcutta ; Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 
('aleuttu ; Country lAiague, 
Delhi and Simla ; Chelms- 
ford (Jlub, Delhi and Simla , 
Bengal l^and h old er s' 

I Association, Calcutta , 
Bengal Flying Club, Dum-Dum , ('alcutta 
(Jlub, (Calcutta , Royal Calcutta Turf Club, 
(^Icutta , Mai wan Association, Calcutta, 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, Calcutta , 
Automobile Association of Bengal, (Calcutta , 
Murshidabad Silk Association, Beihanipoie, 
Bengal. Member, Academy of Fine Ait, 
Calcutta and all Bengal Music Conference 
Address 74/1, (.'live Street, Calcutta 
and Azimganj, P O , Muishidabad Dist 
( Bengal). 

DUFF, Reginald James, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, b. 11 
July 1886. m. OHve A. Lockie. Edue 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Go., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address : Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

DUGGAN, Sir Jamshedji Nussbrwanji, Kt , 
C.I K,O.B.E.,D.O.(Oxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-Col., 
A.l.R.O.,L.M. S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 

in charge. Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. 6. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Pamkh. Educ: Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophtlialmic Sur- 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. Fellow of 
the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate. Bombay. Publwations : 
A number of pajHWS embodying reseaich and of 
griiat scientlflc value, contriluitions to various 
jieriudicals. Address . The Lawusidc, Hark- 
nes.s Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DUHR, The Rev. Joseph, S.J., Ph.D., D.D , 
Professor, b. March 18, 1886. Educ. : the 
Gymnasium Echteroach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg; St. Joseph's College, Tumhout, 
Bel^um;Manrosa House, Roehampton, London; 
St. Mary's Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; St. MAry's Theological 
Seminary. Kurseong, India; Gregorian 
University. Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, 


1010-1915 ; Professor at St. Xavier's Collep. , 
Bombay, 1918-1921; Principal of St. Xaviei s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1932. Address 
St. Xavier's College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay. 

DUNI CHAND, LAI A, B.A., Licentiate Inlaw 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. m.SbrlmatiBhagde\i 
Educ : Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921, 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899; was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managiiif^ 
Committee, D.A.V. College; resumed practiie 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920 ; was convicted 
and sentencca to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment Act , 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak in 1922; was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of the Second Legislative AssembU 
Suspended practice in 1030 ; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
Congress (Committee , was invited by Govern 
ment to serve on tlie Punjab Jail Enquiry 
(Committee in 1929 Elected President, 
Punjab Prov. (Jonmess Committee, Aug. 1930 , 
was convicted and sentenced to six montii'-' 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had bet i\ 
declared unlawful. Was elected Presidint 
district Bar-Assoi'iation Ambala in 1933 and 
1934, Acted as president Punjab Piovuitjal 
Congress Committee during jieriod of incai- 
ceratioii of Dr Satya Pal in jail Has been 
local dirt‘C*tor ot Punjab National Bank 
Ambala City and Cantt. since 1933, Address 
Kiijia Nivas, Ambala 

DUNNICLIFF, HORACE Barratt, M \ 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin) ; F.I.C., T E S 
Vice-Principal, Government College, Lahore, 
since 1927 , Professor of Inorganic ChemistrN , 
Punjab University since 1924; (also Fellow, 
Dean of the Science Faculty and SyiidJ< ) 
Chemical Adviser to the Central I3oanJ ol 
Jlc venue, Finance Dejiartment, Goveinmciit 
ot India, since 1928. b 23 September 
m Freda Gladys Biugoyne, eldest d 
Frederick William Burgoyne- Wallace (l‘>J<'> 
Edue Wilson’s Grammar School and Down 
ing College, (Jambridge (Foundation Sehoisi' 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, UP, 1908-1914 
Kiialsa (-ollege, Amritsar, 1914-17; Gov<fi> 
ment College, Jjabore, 1917 to date, Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917, Cordite Fad on 
Aruvankadu, 1918-1921 , Delegate to imjx i Ml 
Education Conterenco (London), 19-< . 
Special duty with Finance De^rtimiit 
Government of India, 1028-29; Met»d«‘i 
Punjab Agricultural Research, Coinnii 
Punjab Ohomical Research Fund Comini’ttH 
Indian Committee of Institute of Cheini'tr' 
of Great Britain and li eland ; Mem In ’ 
Couneil, Indian Chemical Society, Prc'-nunt 
Chemistry Section, 'Indian Science Com-’U"*' 
1934 Pablwations . Research papel^ 
Chemical journals Address: wvernaafl^ 
College, Lahore, Punjab. 
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DUTT, Amar Nath, B.A., B.T,., M.L.A., ». of 
late Mr. Dtirga Dasa Dutt and Srimatl Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High (’-onrt 
b. 19 May 1875. m Srimati Tincarl Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902; 
son, Asok Nath, b 1906.- Edue • Salkia A. 8. 
School, Howrah lliix>n Oollogiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll, was Chairman 
Txical Board , Member, Disti let Board , 
Secretary, People’s Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Burdwan , elected Member, (kiurt ot 
the University of Delhi from 1925-1934 and 
Elected Member Indian Legislative Assembly 
from 1923-1934 was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference 1926 and All- India Telegraph 
Union 1928-34 and of the Shuddhi Conference 
1928 and President, Burdwan Arya Samaj 
1928-30 and was editor of monthly magazine 
Alo. Member Retrenchment Committee 
1931. Address: “ Rurkl Aloy,” Keshabpur, 
P, 0. and “ Purbachal,” Burdwan, 

DWIVEDI, Ramaoyan, M A (Honrs ), 
Principal, Maharaja’s College, Dhar, eldest .v of 
Pt Rambhadra Dube, Zemindar of Basti 
and Srimati Baliraji Devi, b. 21 Nov 1902 m. 
MiasSaralaDoviMisia, V d of Pt Ramharakh 
Miara, Zemindar ot Bichhia Educ 
Govt. High Seliool, Basti and Bouaies 
Hindu University, U. 1*. Govt Scholai 
(1917-20) r 1st Class Honours 111 
English Literature, Gold Medalist and Scholar 
ot the University, 1918-24 Prof of English 
1),A -V College, Cawnporc, 1924-27, Hoad 
of English Department, N. R E C. (Jollege, 
Khurja, Vice- Principal, K Iv College, 
Lucknow and Principal, Hindi Vidyapiih 
College, Allahabad , (Jhairman, Reception 
Committee, All-India Students’ Conference 
and Secretary, All-India Poets’ Conterenee 
(1925), President, Board of Education, Dliai 
State ; Member, Board of Education for 
Central India, Rajputana and Gwalior at 
Ajmer, its examiner and Member on the 
Committee of Courses in Engli'^li , represent- 
ed Dhar State as a delegate in the A 11- Asia 
Ediieational Confeiencc, 1930 ; Elected Presi- 
dent, All- India Aiya Kurnar Conference, 
Bareilly (1931) Publications ' From 
Dawn to Dusk; Songs from Surd as, Songs 
from Mirabai; Histoiy of Hindi Literatuic ; 
Saurabh, Sone ki Gari, (Hindi Drama), 
Dooj ka Cliand, (Hindi) , Sansar ke Sahityik, 
(Hindi), Padva-lhiiij , Liic and Speeches of 
Pandit J. L. Nehru, (illustrated) , Readings 
m English ; A Critical Guide to the study of 
Poetiy Published u number of 
oiigmal papeis on Philologv, Liieiatuic, 
etc., in leading English and Vcinaculai 
Journals; Edited several classical 
Hindi books and periodicals, Uduj/a, Kiulum- 
ban and Sammelan Patnka Recieation — 
billiaids, tennis, and chess , liobby — stamp- 
eollecting. Address, Maharaja’s College, Dliai 
and Villa Soma Captaingaiij, Basti (U P.) 

DYER, James Ferguson, M.A., CI.E. 
(1.929); I.C,S. President of the Council 
and Revenue Member, Bhopal State. Joined 
I.C.S. In 1902 and arrived in India In 1903, 
Asstt. Commissioner, Registrar In the 
Judicial Gommiasiouer’s Court and Settlement 


Officer from 1903 to 1915 ; 3rd Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, 1916 ; Deputy 
ConimisStbner, 1917; Commissioner of 
Settlement and Director of Land Records, 
C.P., 1922, and Commissioner, 1 929. Address : 
Riaz Manzil, Bhopal, Central India. 

EASTLEY, CHARLES MORTIMER, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public, b. 2 September 1890. m. 
Esme Bciyl (ihester Wiiitlc. Graduat- 
ed as Solicitor of the Supieme Court of 
Jtiduaturo, Englanflin June 1914. Seived 
in the Gieat War from 1914-1919 as Lieut. 
R V A. (T.F.) lu India , as an Observer 
and Pilot in R.F C. and Pilot In 
the R.A F. against the Mohmands on 
the N.W.F. In 1916; the Marrl to 
Baluchistan in 1917; the Turks at 
Aden in 1918; the Afghans in 1019. 
Address: C/o Little & Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay, 

EDWARDS, The Rev. James Fairbrother. 
Principal, United I’heological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions, b. March 25th 1875 m. Miss 
Mary Louise Wheelor, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School. Educ. (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England , arrived in India, Sept. 
1908; until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay , siiico 1914 loaned 
bv (Wesleyan) Methodist Oiiurch to American 
Marathi Mission for literary and theological 
work , went to I’oona, J uly 1 930, to take 
charge of United Theological College. Pubhea- 
lions The Life and Teaching of Tukaram , 
article on Tukaram in Vol. XTI of Hastings* 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics : The 
Holy Epint the Christian Dynamic: four 
Marathi books on 'I’lie Cross, the Resurreetion 
and the Holy Spirit; two Marathi Works 
on Tukaram ; Editor since 1919 of English 
Section of the Dnyanodaya; Liquor and 
Opium in India ; (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission, published in lAindon). 
Editor of the “ Poet Saints ot Maharashtra” 
Series of English translations of Marathi 
poetry, history and biography, 10 vols. 
Address : United Theological College, 7 
Shoiapiir Road, Poona. 

EMERSON, H. E. Sir Herbert William. 
K.C.S.I.,C.I.E.,C.B E , Governor of the Pun- 
jab, 5 1 Juno 1881 Calday Grange Gran 

mar School , Magdalene College, Cambridge 
Entered Indian Civil Service, 1905 ; Manager, 
Bashahr State, 1911-14 ; Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, Mandi State , 1916 ; 
Assistant Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
1922; Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926 ; Chief Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to 
Government of India, Home Department, 
1930-32 appointed Governor of the Punjab, 
1933. Address: Government House, Lahore. 

ERSKINE, Lord, John Francis Ashley; 
G.C T.E. (1934) ; Governor of Madras, 15th 
November 1934 ; Lieut. R. of O. Scots Guards 
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I»te Lieut. Scots Guards ; M.P. (U^ Weston 
super-Maro Division of Somerset l922-23> 
and since 1924. b. 26th April, 1895 ; «.#. of 
12th Earl of Mar and KelUe. m. 1919 Lady 
Marjorie Hervey, £.d. of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, q.v., four «. JBduc. Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Asst. Private Secretary, 
(unpaid) to Bt. Hon. Walter Lonpr, (Ist Lord 
of Admiralty), 1920-21; Parliamentary Private 
Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster-General, 
(Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1928; Principal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary. 
1924 ; Assistant Government Whip in National 
Government, 1932; Iletra : a. Master of 
Erskine, ff.o. Addreaa : 6, St. James Square, 
S.W. 1., Gfovemment House, Madras. 


PALIBEB, Rt. Rev. Albert Peirrb Jean, 
Vicar Apostolif of Northern Burma and 
Titular, Bishop of Clysma since 1980. b. 
1888. Addreaa : Mandalay. 

FARIDKOT, H. H. Parzand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Brar Bans. Raja 
Bab INDAB SiNOH Bahadur of. b. 1916, t.in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Addreaa: Faridkot, Punjab* 


FARRAN, Arthur Courtney, B.A. (I9ii), 
F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar. ■ b, June 16, 1890. 
Educ : Trinity Coll., Dublin. Addreaa : 

Karnatak Ck)llege, Dharwar. 


FAWCDS, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxon.), 
O.I.B. (1927), O.B.B. (1923), V. D. (1923). 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa. 5. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Bye, Sussex. Edue. : Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909 ; 
Director ol Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, since 1917. Addreaa ; Patna, B.I.R. 


FAZULBHOY CURHTMBHOY, Sir (1913), 
O.B.B. (1920) ; Merchant and Mlllowner. b. 
4 Oet. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhov Bbrahim. Edue,: privately* 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910*11); 
President, 1914-16; Represented Bombay 
Millowners* Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1918-16 
represented Bombay Gorpn. on Board ol the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Belief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Ciommittee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances ; invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Bnissels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
neoted with many of the principal industrial 
eonoems in Bombay, Chairman, Indian 
Merchants* Chamber and Bureau, 1914-15. 
An active Member of the Committee of 
the Bombay Millowners* Association, being 
Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advocate of 
education, paitioiilarly of Mahomedans. 


Member of the A»Juman-l-Islain, Bomb^, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, % Vioi'- 
President of the All-India MudUn Lea^>. 
a Member of the Committee of the Mouein 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-I-HUSAIN, Mian Sir, Kt. (1926)* 
K.C.S.T., K.O.I.E., B.A. (Punjab), M.A* 
(Cantab.h LL.D. (Punjab University), 
1933, D. Lit. (Delhi Unlv.) 1936, Bar- 
at-Law (Gray's Inn) ; b. 14 June 1877. m. 
eldest d. of Mian Nurahmad Khan. Edue, . 
Abbottabad, Govt. Oollege, Lahore, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Practised in Slalkot, 
1901-6 ; in the Punjab High Court, Lahore, 
1905-20 ; President, High Court Bar Associa- 
tion, 1919-20 ; l^rofeasor and Principal, 
Islamia College, 1907-8 ; Secretary, Islainia 
College, 1906-18 , Fellow, Punjab University, 
1909-1920 ; Syndic. Punjab University 
1912-1921; represented Punjab University 
on Legislative Council, 1917-20. President, 
All-India Mahomedan Fiducational Confee , 
1922, started Muslim League, 1906, Title, 
of K 1917; President, Punjab Prov 
Conference, 1916 ; elected to Punjab 
TjCgislative Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Panjab,102l; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ; re-appolnted 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of H. E. The Governor- 
General of India's Council, Aug. 1925. 
Re-appointed Minister of Education, Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg. Council, July 1926 to March 1930. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. Temporary Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug. 1929. Member, 
Governor-General’s Council, 1930-35 ; Vin*- 
I'TPsidcnt, Governor-Generars Execuint 
Council, 1934-35. Leader of the Indian 
delegation to S. African Conference, 1932 
Addreaa 39, Empress Road, Lahore. 

FERMOR, Sir Lewis Leigh, Kt. (1936), F.B.S , 
O.B.E. (1919), D.Sc. (London), A.R.S.M., 
F.G.S., F.A.8.B., M. Inst. M.M., Director, 
Geological Survey of India 1932-35. h 
Sep. 1880 Educ. * Wilson’s Grammar School 
Caml>erwell, Royal College of Science and 
Koval School of Mine.s, London National 
Scholar, 1898 ; Murchlsen Medalist aiul 
Prizeman, 1900 , Geological Survey of India, 
since 1902 , attached Indian Munitions Board 
1917-18 ; represented Government of India af 
International Geological Congresses in Sweden 
(1910) ; Canada (1913) ; Spain (1926) ; South 
Africa (1929) ; President, Mining and Geolo- 
gical Institute of India, 1922 ; Vice-Pre.sideni 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1981-33 ; President 
1933-36; l»resident, National Institute ot 
Science of India, 1936 ; Vice-President, 
Himalayan Club, 1931 and 1982 ; Vic» - 
President, Society of Economic Geologist- 
1932 and 1933 ; President, Governing Bod\ 
Indian School of Minet^, 1921, 1926, 1928, t<. 
1936 ; Bi^hy Medal, G^logical Society ot 
India, 1921. PtMiedLims: Manganese Oi. 
Deposits of India; Memoirs, Geological 
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of XiiSttIa, and numerouf pi^a on 
mneralogy, pel^logy, <Kr&4epo8ito| meteori- 
^es and mineral statistics in the publications 
pt the Geological Survey of India, the Transac- 
tions, Mining Geological Institute of India, the 
' Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, The Geologi- 
cal Magazine, and elsewhere. Address : 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, and 
Bengal United Service Club, Calcutta. 

f IBLI), IlBUT, COLOI^EL P0KALD MOYLE, C.I.E. 
(1935); Chief Minister, Jodhpur State, liaj- 
putana, 1935. b. 19 November 1881. ta. 
Muriel Flay, d. of the late Surgeon- General 
G. W. B.. Hay. Educ, : Tonbridge School, 
R. M. C. Sandhurst. Indian Army, 1900, 
1907; Political Department, Government of 
India, 1907—1935. Address'. Jodhpur 
Rajputana. 

FIL08B, Ls.-Ool. Glebobet, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
b, 1858. Bdm. : Carmelite Monastery, Glon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872 ; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97 ; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FINLAYSON, Major-Gbkbral Robert 
Gordon, C.B. (1931) ; C.M.G, (1918) ; D.S.O. 
(1916) ; R.A., Commanding Rawalpindi. 
District since 1931. b. 15th April 1881. tn. 
1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Richmond; 
Kincaimey, Perthshire. Entered Army, 
1900 ; Captain, 1908 ; Major, 1914 ; Major- 
General, 1980 ; served BuropeanWar, 1914-18. 
(despatches 8 times, Bt. Lieut., Colonel, Bt 
(^1. D.S.O., C.M.G,); North Russia 1919; 
A.D.O. to the King, 1929-30 ; G.S.O.l. War 
Office, 1921-25; G.S.O. 1. Staff College, 

1926- 27; C.R.A. 3rd Division, 1927-30. 
Address : Rawalpindi. 

FITZMAURICE, DESMOND Fitzjohn, Major 
Royal Engineers (retired 1930) ; BA., 
(Hons.); Cantab, Master, Security Printing, 
India, and Controller of Stamps. 6. 17 August 
1893. m. 1926, Nancy, d. of Rev John Sherlock 
and Mrs. Leake, of Grayswood, Surrey, 

1 « 2 <f Edue. : Bradfleld College and Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, 1912-14 ; 
Cambrige University, 1920-22 ; Served with 
Royal Engineers in France, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; Wounded, 
1915 ; mentioned in Despatches, 1918 ; In- 
structor, R. M. A., Woolwich, 1918-1920; 
Instructor, Sch. of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, 1923-1925 ; Engineer, Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., 

1927— -29 ; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 1929-1931 ; Dy. Master, 
Security Printing, India, Nasik, 1932-33. 
Master, Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934 Publications ’ 
Papers on Hydro-Electric Developments 
in France ; Work of Military Engineers in the 
Indian Mints. Address : Caxton House, 
Naaik Road, G. I. P. Railway. 

FITZPATRICK, Sir JAMBS Alexander Ossory, 
K:.C.LE. (1988), B.A., LL.B , Bar-at-Law, 
C.I.E. (1917) ; C.B.E. (1919); Indian CivU 1 


Service, A. G. G. Punjab States, b. 21st 
November 1879. m. Ada Florence Davies. 
Sdue: High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
CoU., Dublin. Joined I.C.S., 1908 ; served 
in various appointments on N. W. F. P. 
Political Agent, Tochl, 1013-1915 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannn, 1915-1916; Polftloal 
Agent, Wano, 1016-19 ; Resident in Waziris- 
tan, 1020-22 ; Commissioner, Ajmer, 1923 ; 
H. B. M.*8 Consul in Arabistan (Persia), 1022; 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur, 1926-1927 ; 
A. G. G. Punjab States, 1927. Active Service : 
Tochi operations. 1914-15 (mentioned in 
despatches) ; Mahsud Expedition, 1917 
(dcspatdies and received thanks of Govern- 
ment) ; Waziristan operations, 1920-1922 
(despatches and thanks of Commander-in- 
Cliief). Address : Lahore, Punjab. 

FLEMING, Major-General George, C. B. 
(1935 ) ; C. B. E. (1932) ; D. S. O. (1916) ; 
Commander, Madras Di^^trict b. 3 Nov. 1879. 
m. Simone, d. of Fieri e Gresy of Paris. Educ. : 
Epsom and University Colleges. In rank.s 
Imperial Yeomanry, 1 year 165 days. Joined 
Somerset L. E., 1901 ; S. African War, 1900-01 ; 
Great War, 1915-19. Commanded 7th 
Battalion Gloucester Regiment, 7th Bn. 
N. Staff Rert., 9th Bn. R. War. Reg. . 1st 
Bn. Welsh Reg. Served in France, Galli])oli 
M. E F. Persia and Middle East. Commander 
in Shanghai, 1931-33; Mjijor-General, 1933 
Medals 8. African War, QM.G. Clasps; 
Order of S. Stanislaus 3rd Class with swords, 
1914-15 ; S. B. W. M., V.M., D. S. 0. Address : 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore. 

FORBES, VERNON SIMJPRIED, M.A. (Cantab), 
F R G S , Vico- Principal, Rajkiimar College, 
Raipur, CP b. 9th, Deeomf>er 1905. Edm. : 
Capetown, 8. Africa ; Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge , University of California. Address : 
Raipur, C. P. 

FORSTER, Sir Martin Onslow, Kt. 1933, 
Ph. D. (Wurzburg), D. Sc. (London), F, I. C., 
F. R. S. (1906); b. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters' 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 ; Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1904-10;Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstaff 
Medalist, 1916; President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921: President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925, Pubiieations ; 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, Address : Old Banui Mantap, Mysore 
City. 

FOWLER, Gilbert John, D.So., F.I.O., F. R. 
San I. b. 1868, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d. of 
George S. and Eleanor Scott. Edue : Sidcot 
School, Somerset ; Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
" Activated Sludge " process of sewage 
purification. World-wide experlenoe as 
sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
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York, Cairo, Shansi, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, re purification jute 
mill effluents. From 1016 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of BiO'Chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Buring the war was Consulting Adviser to4;he 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in tiie manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, in 
July 1927. Betired in November 1029, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Has published many 
scientific papers and discourses. Address : 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S. India. 

FBEKB, Cecil Georoe, M.^. (Cantab.), B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F. 8. S , I. C. S., Financial 
Secretary, Government of Bombay, b. 8 
Oct. 1887. m. Judith Mary Marston. Edue : 
Merchant Taylors* School, London. St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Entered X.C.S. 1912, 
Under-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department, 1919, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department, 
1926-1929 ; Finance Secretary, 1929-30 
and from April 1932. Address Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

FYZEE B.AHAMIN, s!, Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum B. Fysec, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazi! Bafiya Begum of Janjira. Educ. 
School of the Boyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privnU’ly with John Sargeut, ll.A., and Sii 
Solomon, J. Solomon, B A., London. Exhibi 
tor at the Boyal Academy Annual Exlubitions , 
privately at the Gallery George Petit In Paris, 
Gbupils’ Arthur Tooth’s and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlers’, 
Andersons’ New York and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in San-Francisco. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
paintings for their permanent collection, now 
hung In the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 1930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one pamting for their perma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery 
of Manchester. Her Imjierial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress honoured his exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington Galleries. In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Boom * B ’ of the same building. For several 
years Art Adviser to H. H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. In the spring of 1930 the authorities 
of the City Art Galk'ry, Manchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire woiks at tlieli 
Galleries by special invitation. Painted 
many portraits of the Piinccs and Nobles of 
India. Leader of the Indian School of paint- 
ing and opposed to the methods both of the 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools. Pubhea- 
lions : History of the Bene-Israelites of India 
Address : ** AIwan-e-Bif’at,” Bidge Boad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GAJENDBAGADHAB, Abhvatthama Bala- 
OHARYA. M.A., M.R.A.8.. Professor of 

Sanskrit, Elphinsione College, Bombay, b 
1 0«t. 1892. m. Miss Eamalabai Shaligiani 
of Satara. Edue: Saiara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan GoUege, Poona. Ap. 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Eiphinstono Coll., Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstoie 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
ant and commands “ 0 *’ Company of the 1st 
(’oips (I T F ). Js one of the foundeis of th 
Swastik J.eaguo (1929) and the G 0 C of it- 
Volunteer Coips Picbhcatwns * (Critical edi 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Bitusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Bana’s 
Harsacharlta ; Dandin’s Dashakumara 
Charlta ; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annambhatta’sTarka Sangraha, etc. Address 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 

GANDHI,* Manmohan Purushottam, M A , 
F.B. Econ. S., F S.S., Secretary, Indian 
(’hamber of rommeicc, f Calcutta ; Sccretun 
Indian Siigai Mills Association. Jt. Hon 
Secietarj, Indian C’ollieryowners’ Association , 
llogiFstrar, Indian Chamber of ComnicKi 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta; Sccit'tan 
Indian National Committee, internationnl 
( 'bam her of Commerce, 1029-31; Secretai\, 
FiHli'rafion of Indian Chambers of Comiii(*j(( 
and Industry, 1929-30 , s of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gandhi, of Limbdi (Kathiawar) 
b. 5th November 1901. Educ: Bahauddin 
College, Junagadh ; Gujarat Colleg(\ 
Ahmedabad ; and the Benares Hindu Uni vei- 
sity. m. 1926, Bambhagauri, d. of Sukhial 
Chhaganlal Shah of Wadhwan. Joined 
Government of Bombay Labour Office, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1926 ; Indian Currency 
League, Bombay, asAsstt. Secretary, 1926 , 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1920 
Publications : A Mercantile Marine for India— 
a paper read before the Indian Economu 
ConfcTence, 1926 , Economic Planning in 
India- -a paper read before the Indian Kcorm- 
iHic (’onfeience 19.J4 Modern Economic-' ot 
Indian Taxation — lieing the Sii Manubh.ii 
Melita Prize Essay (m Gujrati) ,1924. Awa/ded 
Galliara Gold Medal in 1935. The Indian CoGdii 
Textile 3ndu8tr\ — Its Past, Pie.sent and I'li- 
tuie, 1930, revised and enlarged edition ot 
author’s Bombay University Ashburnor Prize 
Essay, 1926. Howto compete with Forciirn 
cloth with a foreword by Sir P. C. Bon 
1931. Vernacular Editions of How to comped f 
with Foreign cloth in Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi 
and Bengali. The Indian Sugar Industrx — 
Its Past, Present and Futuie, 19 > I 
Besearch in Sugar Problems and Utilisatio i 
of By-products, 1934; Possibilities of I>i- 
velopment of the Sugar Industry in Bcng.il. 
1934 ; Single Sugar-selling Orgam atioo 
J 935 , Sugar Jtodiistry and the problems 
Tian.sport, 'I’be fndiaii Su«ai Industi 

1935 Adrfre^ 1 35, Cunning Street, (talent t 
1 ndia. 


GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, Bar-a<- 
Law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 18< ’ 
Kcfuc. at Bajkot, Bhavnagar, and Lond< t 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, a' t 
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South Africa. Was iu charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. Daring the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation campaign, 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Ehliafat agitation, (1919-21). Has oham- 

C d the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years' simple imprisonment in March, 
1922; released, Fob. 4th, 1024. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1926. 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1930 Interned, 6th May, 1930 
and released 26th January 1031. Delegate to 
the Round Table Conference, 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th, 
1933. PvblicalionB' “Indian Horae Rule,*' 
“ Universal- Dawn," “ Young India,” Nava 
Jivan ’* (Hindi and Gujarati). Address : 
Wardha, C. P. 

GANDHI, Naqardas Purt}Shottam, M.A., 
B.Sc., A. R. 8. M., D. I. C., F. O. S., M. Inst. , 
M. M., University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares ; s. of late 
Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limhdi 
(Kathiawar); b. 22iid December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand. 
Ran pur; Edue: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
('Ollege of Science and Technology, London. 
Join^ Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
1915, General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1916-1919) ; University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
binoe 1919 , President, Geology Section of the 
Indian Science Congress, 1933 Address 
Hindu University, Benares. 

GANGARAMA Kaula, B.A., C.T.B. (June 
1930), I. A. A.S., Retired Controller of Civil 
A(5COunt8. b. 9 May 1877. m. to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Educ: Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore. Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1896 ; rose to the rank of 
Accountant-General, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Revenues, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928 ; Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30 ; Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 ; appointed to 
ofheiate as Auditor-CIeneral from September 
1930 to January 1931; Member, Posts and 
Telegraphs Accounts, Enquiry CJommittee, 
1931 ; Member, Bombay Reorganisation 
Committee, 1932 ; Member, Sind Administra- 
tive Committee, 1933-34 , Acting Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Red i Cross Society 
and St. John Ambulance Association 
(Indian Council) (1933) ; Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Public Schools Society ; 
Honorary Treasurer, All-India Women’s Edu- 
cation Fund Association. Publications : 
Several departmental codes, manuals and 
reports. Address : New Delhi and Simla. 


GANGULI, SUPRAKASH, Artist, M.R.A,S., 
F.R.S.A. * (Lond,), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda. 6. 8th May 
1886. m. Srlmatl Tanujabala Devi. 
Edue. : Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chieSy for. 

the study of Fine Arts and Archseology, 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 
Archeeological Survey under late Dr. B. 
B. Spooner, Dy. Director-General of 
Archssology in India. Here he spent 

about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. PuUica- 
lions : Descriptive Guide to the Baroda 
Museum and Art Gallery. Under prepara- 
tion. 1. A monograph on Rags and 
Raginis with 36 colour reproductions 
of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Eangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
tratlons. 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat. 4. Moghul tex- 
tiles. 6. Lacquer work in India. Address : 
Pusbpabag, Baroda. 

GARBBTT, COLiN CAMPBELL, B.A., LL.B , 
F.R.G.S., C.S.I '1935) , C.M.G. (1922) ; C.I.E. 

r L7). Chief Secretary to Government,Punjab, 
22 May 1881. m. Marjorie Josephine. 
Kaiser-I-Hind, 1933. d. of late Lt-Col. 
Maynard, I.M.S. Educ: King William’s 
College, Isle of Man. Rowing, Cricket and 
Football Colours (Captain). Victor Lu- 
dorum, Jesus College, Cambridge Senior 
Scholar. Football, Athletic and Rowing Colours 
Victor Ludoram, B.A. (Ist Class Hons.) , 
Classics, 1903; LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904; 
I.C.S , 1904 ; Asst. Censor, 1915 ; Revenue 
Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nistrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(Military), 1917 (despatches twice) ; Assistant 
Secretary, India Office, Member, Foreign 
Office Delegation, Turkish Peace Treaty, 
1919-1920. Secretary, High Commissioner, 
Iraq, 1920-22 , returned to India, 1922 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Attock, 1925-29; 
Rawalpindi, 1929 , Chief Secretary to (iovern* 
ment, Punjab, 1931. Address: Punjab Civil 
Secretariat, Jiahorc/ Simla. 

GARRETT, JoBEPH HuaR, B.A. (Cantab.), 
C S I. (Jan. 1931) Commissioner, Northern 
Division. 6. 22 June 1880. Educ: Highgate 
Scliool and Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Served In Bombay as Asstt. 
Collector and Magistrate and Asstt Settlement 
Officer, Deputy Commissioner of Salt and 
Excise, Northern Division, Dec. 1919 ; Offg. 
Collector and District Magistrate and Political 
Agent, Jan. 1921 ; Offg Collr. and Talukdari 
Settlement Officer, June 1923 and again 
June 1926 , confirmed, Jan. 1926 , Offg 
CommiHsioner, March 1925 and again February 
1926 and again March 1929-31 ; Ag Chief 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1933. Again 
Commissioner, Northern Division, July 
1933-34; Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1929-31 and 1933-34. Address : Shahi Bagh, 
Ahmedabad, 
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GATJBA, Kbalio Latif, formerly 
Kahhafa LaIi, B.A., I<L.F. (Caiit»b.)i 
1920, Member, teg. Assembly 1934 JBarrlster- 
at-Law. b. 28th August 1899. fft. Husuara 
Aziz Ahmed, d. of late Aziz Ahmed, K%r-at- 
Law. Convert^ to Islam in 1033. Educ. . 
Privately and at Downing Coll., Oambrldge 
Member/ Committee, Cambridge Union 
Society, (1920). Associated with many Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director ; lAhore 
Electric Oo., Ltd., The Bharat Insurance 
Go., Ltd., etc. President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1932'33 ; Ex-President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists' Association, (1022) ; Member, E. 
W. K an<l Kiiilway Hates Advisory Com- 
mittees, 1930-33 ; and Member, Managing 
Committee of the Irwin Flying Fund, (1931). 
Member of the Councils of the All-lndia Mus- 
lim League and All- India Muslim Conference, 
the Ex Committee of the Ahrar Party 1034 , 
Member and Secretary of Indian Delegation 
to the Empire Parliamentary Conference 
1935 , Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature 1936. Puhltcaiims licone, (1921) 
Uncle Sham, 24th Ed., (1929) ; H. H. or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed., (1930) ; 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1984). Address i 
Aikmau Koad, Lahore. 

OEDDIS, Andrew, J, P., Jambs Finlay A Oo., 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jeau Balkie 
Ounn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ : George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Go., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., The Surya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd.t Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Mlliowners* Association, 
1926 : Mlliowners' Association's representative 
on Port Trust. O. I. P- Railway Advisory 
Committee ; also Director, East India Cotton 
Association. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill; 

GBNNINGS, JOHN FREDERICK, C. B. E. 
(1938); Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple, 1911), 
Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information Bombay, Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation and Chief 
Conciliation Officer b. 21 Sept., 1885. 
m. Edith d of T. J . Wallis, Esq,, of Croydon, 
Surrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Educ : 
Aske's Hatcham and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Datly Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/6th Buffs, and R,,G.A.), 1016-1919; War 
Office. M. 1. 7 b. Propaganda Sectlos, from 
'Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920 ; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1926. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 
of Information. Address' Secretariat, Bombay. 
GHOSE, The Hon’ble Mr. Justioe Sarat 
Kumar, I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab ) ; Puisne Judge, 
High Court of Judicature, (Calcutta, b. 3ni 
July 1879. m. Belle, d. of Mr. De, M.A., 
I.C S. Educ : Presidency College, Caleutta , 
Trinity Ckillege, Cambridge ; Inner Temple, 
1/ondon. Ma^strate. Bengal ; District and 
Session Judge, Acting Ihiisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, 1928; Confirmed 1929. 
Address : 7, London Street, Calcutta. 


GHOBPADB ; SaiklitAMY HaKAYA^ao 
Babasaheb, IcbAlkarAnjl. 6. in 1970 
Adopted to the Gadi in 1876 and Invested 
with powers in 1892. Educ : in the Bajaram 
College, Kolhapur and 
Elphinstone and Law 
Colleges, Bombay. As a 
First dasB Sardar in the 
Deccan represented the 
Sardars in ' the Bombay 
Legislative Council for 12 
years with conspicuous 
ability. During the 43 
years of his illustrious rule, 
various reforms have 
been introduced in the Jagir 
chief among them being free Primary Educa- 
tion, Co-operative Societies, rural uplift 
Industrial development and promotion ol 
higher education by several endowments and 
free gifts Has travelled far and wide and 
visited England and the Continent thrici . 
Address : lohalkaranjl, (S.M.C.) 



GHORPADE, Shrimant Sardar 
Bhujangrao Ybshwantrao Raje, 
Jaghirdar of Gajenrdagad in Dharwai 
District and representative of the Junior 
Branch of the Sandur 
Ruling House. He is the 
father of Raja Shrimant 
Yeshwantrao Hindo Rao 
Ghorpade, Mamlakatmadar 
Senapathi, Ruler of Sandur 
Educ. : privately and has 
been in charge of his Jagliir 
for the last 30 years, w 
Shrimant Sow Taraluu 
Saheb Ghorpade, and 
through her is related to 
I the Tanjore Princes and the Ruling House of 
I Baroda. He lias improved his Jaghir villages 
I very much by giving permanency of tenure to 
i hiB tenants. Vice-President of the Sandm 
' State Council and a member of the Huzur 
1 Darbar, (Executive Council). He is a keen 
I sportsman and a very good shot. 



GHUZNAVI OF DiLDUAR, The Hon. Alhadj 
Nawab Bahadur Sir abdblkerim Abu 
Ahmed Khan, Kt. (1928), M.L.C., Zemindar 
and Land-owner ; Member, Executive Council , 
Government of Bengal, b, 25 Augu'^t 
1872. m. Nawab Begum Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 1894. Educ: St. Peter’s School, l A- 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs, Wren and Gumc \ *!• 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxfc^rd 
and Jena (Germany). Returned to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Kbau 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of :^ngal. Repreeen^d the w^lc of 
E. D. & Assam in Iwth Moslem dt Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council, (1909-12). Represented the wliole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Vicerc*' ^ 
Council (1913-16). Was sent on a pollti - d 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein yi 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Tra' « . 
(1913). Entered Bengal Legislative Coun ih 
1923 and 1926. Appomted Mmister, Govi ' n- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and again in 
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l^xdniptied froia the Indian Arms Act In 1025. 
lancted 0baii;maB» Bengal Frovineial Simon 
Committee in 1028 and General Chairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1 929. Appointed Member, Executive Council , 
Bengal Cfovemment, April 1929. Author of 
*'Pilgdm Traffic to Hediaz and Palestine *' 
** Moslem Education in Bengal** and other 
works. Has one son (Alhadj Mr. 1. S. K. 
Ghuznavi, B. Sc.) and four daughters. 
AMreis : North House, DUdusr, Mymenstngh ; 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. Lohani Manor, 
Xx^ani-Sagardighi, Mymensingh, Bengal. 

GIBSON, Bathono Evelyn, C.I.E. (1924), 
I.C.S. Commissioner in Sind. b. 10th Oct, 
1878. m. let 1925 Mrs. Effle Kerr Gordcn 
(died 1926); 2ndly, 1927, Mrs. Greta Twiss. 
Edue : Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1901 and became 
Asstt. Collector, 1902 ; Superintendent, Land 
Becords and Begistration, Sind, 1906 , 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 1909 : 
Asstt. Commissioner in Sind and Sindhl 
Translator to Government, 1910; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912; 
Asstt. Collector, Gujarat, 1914 ; Collector 
in Gujara^nd Sind, 1916 ; Acting Commis- 
sioner in Sind in 1923 and 1929 ; Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1981. Address: Karachi. 

GTDHOUB, Maharaja Bahadur ghandra 
Mouleshwar Prasad Singh, Maharaja 
Bahadur 01 Gidhour. 6. 1890. 

Has been a Member of District Board, 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, 
1920-1926. Life Vice-President, Bihar Land 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Divi- 
sional Land-holders* Association, Bhas^lpore* 
President, Baidyanath Temple Committee and 
scheme of Management. Ascended the Gadi 
on 2 Lst November 1923. Title of Maharaja 
Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, has a son 
and heir— MaharaJ Kumar Chandra Choor 
Singh. Address: Srivillaa, Gidhour, District 
Monghyr; No. 9/3, Himgerford Street, Calcutta . 

QIDNEV, Sir Henbt Albert John, Kt. ( 1031 ) , 
Lt..Col.,I.M.B. (retired) ; F.B,S.,F.B.O.S.E. ; 
D.O. (Oxon.): F.B.8.A. (London); D.P.H. 
(Cantab.) M.L.A.J.P. Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
b 9 June 1873. Bduc : Baldwin’s High School, 
Bangalore St. Peter’s, Bombay, and at Cal- 
( utta, Edinburgh B. College, University 
College Hospital, London, Cambridge and 
Oxford* Post Graduate Lecturer in (^hthal- 
raology, Oxford University (1911), Entered 
i.M.S,, 18%. Served io China Expe- 

dition, 1900-01. N. fi. Frontier. I9i3 N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-16 (wounded) ; and Great 
War, 1914-1918 ; President-ln-Chlef, 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Eurojiean 
Association, AU-Xndla and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 1926. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity in India and Burma; Member of 
liCgislative Assembly; Assistant Commis- 
''ioner, Boyal Commission on Labour in India; 
^nglo-lndian Delegate to the three Indian 
hound Table Conferences, London ; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all 
lour Govenuaent of India Betrendmisiit Sub- 


committees (1931) ; Member, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 1983. Addr^: 87-A, 
Park Street. Calcutta. 

GILBEBT- LODGE, Captain Edward Morton, 
F.S.I.. F.I.A.,F.A.I.,M.T.P.I., J.P. 6.23 Jan. 
1880. m. May d. of Thomas Spencer, 
Esq. of Norwood, London, S. E. Edue : at 
Sydney, N.8. Wales, Australia. Private practice 
London, 1903-1914; Boyal Engineer, 
April 1915— May 1920, then retiring to Beserve 
with rank of Captain and is now on retired 
list ; Asst. Land Acquisition Officer, Bombay, 
May-Nov. 1920 ; Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt. Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1020 to Dec. 1925. Address : 
Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade 
Boad, Bombay. 

GILES, Major-General Edward Douglas, 
C.B. (1932); C.M.G. (1919); D.8.O. (1916); 
American D.S.M. (1919); A.D.C. to the 
King (1930-31); Major-General, Cavalry in 
India. 6. 13th October 1879. m. Eileen 
Graliam Dingwall-Fordyco, d. of late 0. G. 
Dingwall-Fordyce and Mrs. J. F. Barry. 
Edue : Marlborough College, and B.M.O. 
Sandhurst. Joined King’s Shropshire L.I., 
1899 ; transferred to Scinde Horse, 1901 : 
p.s c., 1012 ; Great War in France, 1014-18 
(4 times mentioned In despatches — D.S.O.; 
Bt. Lt.-Col., C.M.G., American D.S.M.) ; 
transferred to K.G.O. , Central India Horse, 
1919 , Instructor, Staff College, Quetta, 1921-24 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-26 and Srd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29; Director of Military 
Operations ; Army Headquarters, India, 
1930-31 ; Major-General, Cavalry in India, 
1931. Address. Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla. 

GINWALA, Sir Padamji Pestonji, kt. (1927), 
B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law; Adviser to Swedish Match Co. 
of Stockholm and Western India Match 
CJo , Bombsy. 6. Nov. 1875, m. Frenny 
Bezonji. Edue : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, (Tailed to the Bar, 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 : Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1915 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; rejigned, 1920; 
President, Bangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-28 ; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-28 ; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923 ; President, 1926-1930. Besigned July 
1930 ; Delegate, Imperial (Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Bound Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Ottawa Conferance, 1932 ; World Economic 
Conference 1933. Address: 38, Hyde Park, 
Gate, London, S. W. 7. 

GLANCY, Sir Bertrand James, K.C.T.B. 
(1936), C.S.I. (1933), C.I.B. (1924), PoUtical 
Secetary to the Government of India, Foreiga 
and Political Department. 6. 31st December 
1882. m. 1914, Grace Steele. Edue : Clifton ; 
Monmouth ; Exeter CoUege, Oxford, Indian 
Civil Service. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

GLANCY, Sir Beginald Isihobb Bobbrt, 
K.C.I.E. (1928), C.S.I. (1921), Member of the 
India Council. 6. 1874 ; m. Helen Adelaide, 
d. of Edward Miles, Bowen House. 
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Edue.: Clifton College; Christ Church. 
Oxford, Entered I.C.S., 1806 ; Settlement 
Officer, Banna, 1903 ; Finance Member 
of Council, H. B. U. the Eisam's 
GoverniLent, 1011-1021 ; Besldent in 
Baroda, 1022 ; President of tiie Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923 ; Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-29; Chairman, H. E. H. 
the Nizam's State Eailway Board, 1930 ; 
Member of the India Council, 1931. Address : 
India Office, London. 

GLANYILLE, Sir Oscar J \m£S Lardrer, De 
(See under De Glanville.) 

GOD BOLE, Keshav Vinayak, Rao 

Saher (1934), B.A , LLB., Dewan, Phaltan 
State b. 21st September (1889). m. Iftth 
March (1910) to Miss Thakutai, d of the late 
Rao Bahadur G, V 
Joglekar Edur at the 
New English School and 
Ferguason C^ollogc, Poona : 
Enteretl Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct. 1921, 
as First Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 
Huzur Chitnis, Registrai , 
Co-opera11>e Societies, High 
Court Judge Was 
appointed Dewan of the 
State on 8th Feb. (1929) , Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Round Table Conferenees and 
represented the States of Akalkot, Aundh, 
Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Kuiuudwad (Senior), 
Mlraj Senior and Junior, Plialtaii and 
Ranidurg and gave evidence on their behalf 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
1933 Publication . Maharashtra Shakuntal 
,l8 regarded as possessing very intimate 
knowledge of matters concerning smallei 
States especially in the Deccan Address 
Phaltan (Dist. Satara). 

GOBNKA, Rai Bahadur Sir badridas, 
Kt , C.I.E , B A., Merchant, Millowner and 
Banker, Son of late Ramchander Goenka, 
6, (1883); graduated from the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, (190.5), 
m 1899; Manorama second 
daughter of late Rai Bahadur 
Durgaprasad, Rais , 

Farrukhabad. Partner in the 
firm of the Messrs Ramdutt 
Rarakissendas and 
Ramchander Goenka & Sons, 
jute balers and shippers 
and sole piece-goods brokers 
to Messrs Ralll Brothers, 

Ltd., and Kettle well Bullen 
& Co,, Ltd , One of the Proprietors of Khali a 
Estate, Bihar; Director, Reserve Bank ofj 
India, (Central Board). President. Impel ini 
Bank of India Calcutta Circle (1033) ; 
Director, several Jute Mills, Titaghur Paper 
Mills, British India Corporation, Indian 
Trans 'Continental Airways and many other 
industrial concerns. Sheriff of Calcutta 
(1932-38>; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Connell (1928-35); Trustee, Calcutta 
Improvement Trust; Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate; Fellow, Calcutta University ; 
GounciUor, Calcutta Corporation (1923-26); 
Member, Bengal Banking Enquiry C 'mmittee; 


President, Marwari Association (1928-30) 
Connected with many educational Mid 
charitable institutions, Club — Calcutta Cbj)) 
Address “ Goenka House ”, 146, Muktar.ni) 
Babu Street, Calcutta. 

GOKUL CHAND NARANG, The Hon’ble Di: , 
SirM.A., Ph.D , Bar-at-Law , Minister, Punj.ili 
Government, Lahore, b. 15 Nov. 1878. Bdvi 
Punjab University, Calcutta University, Oxfoni 
University, and Bern University. Was Pro- 
fessor and Barrister. Publications * The 
Message of the Vedas and Transformation 01 
Sikhism. Address : 5, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. 

GOLDSMITH, Rbv. Malcolm Geobob, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad. 
Deccan. 5. 1849. Edue,: Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; 8t. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M 3 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 : Calcutta , 1874- 
76; Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1883-01 , 
Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 

GORDON, Eyre, B.A. (Oxon.),*f^ S I (10 r.), 
C 1 E (1 9.U) , Pr(‘Hi(lont, Public Sei \ m . 
CommmsioTi. b 28 Feb le84. m 
Edith Napier (J912);tf 1933 Edue. 
and Queen’s College, Oxford. Joined J ( .s 
Membei of the C P Executive Counol 
Address Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla. 

GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, MA 
(Oxon.), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son of Raja Kisorilal Goswaiiu 
of Scrampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council, b. 1898. Edue: Presidenev 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Scsbkhi 
( 1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Assorm- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section. Address-. The Raj Baree, Seram- 
pore , Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta , 
Kamachha, Benares ; Purl. 

GOULD, Herbert Rosr, B.A. (Oxon.) ; C I K 
Indian Civil Service, b. 17th A pul 
1 887, m. Florence Mary Butler. Edm 
Chilfton College, Brasenose Colleir( , 
Oxford. Arrived Bombay, 1911 : Asst Collr 
Dharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 19U-H’s 
Military Service, I.A.R.O. 1916-1919, 
Collr.,8holapur, 1919 ; Dy. Commis&iomM 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920-23 ; C'ollr 
Sholapur, 1924-1928; Collr., Poona, 1“-'* 
Private Secretary to Governor (Actiin?) 
1929-30, Address : Bombay and Poona 

GOUR, Sir Hari Sinoh, Kt. (1926), M.A., l> 
Litt., D.C.L.. LL.D.* Member of the Lotis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34; Barrister-at-I 
h. 26 Nov. 3872 Edue : Govt. High Sd. Hjl- 
SaugOT , Hislop Coll , Nagpur , Downing < 'h ' 
Cambridge Presdt , Mmiicipal Comniiu ' 
Nagpur, 1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor ‘id 
Hon. D. Litt., Delhi University , re-appoi t ^ 
1st May 1924-1920. Member of 
Central Committee, Leader of the Nati i> » 
Party in the Assembly and Leader of 
Opposition 1927-1934. Delate to the J 
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Committee oi Parliament, 1933 , Hon Membei 
of the AnthensBum Club, National Liberal 
(Unb and British Empire Society. PuMica- 
tions . Law of transfer in British India, 3 vols 
(0th Edition) , Penal Law of British India 
2 vols. (4th Edition) , Hindu Code (3rd 
Edition).^ The Siurit of Buddhism , (4th 
lepnnt) ,* His only Love, Lost Souls, Story 
of the Indian fie volution liandom lihynies 
and other poems Ad(lr4>ii6 Nagpur, C P 

GOV1NDOS8 CHATHOOllBHOOJABOSS 
Diwan Bahadur, 20 Eeb. 1878 

Leading Indian Merchant in Madras, Senior 
Partner of Messrs Chathoorbhoojadoss Khoo- 
saldoss and Sons ; Sheriif of Madras for the 
year 1914 ; Presented tlie city of Madras 
with a statue of H. M. the Kmg-Emperor, 
Preskient, the Southern India Chamber or 
Commerce , Vice-President of the S P. C. A., 
One of the founders ot and for a long time 
Director of the Indian Bank, Ltd. ; Was for 
several years a Tnistee ot the Madras Port 
Trust ; Director, Madras Telephone Co., Ltd. ; 
Director, Madras City Co-operative Bank ; 
President, Hindu Central Committee, Madras ; 
and Vice-President, Servants of Dharm ; 
Society, Madras , Address : 459, Mint Street, 
Park Town, Madras. 

GOWAN, SIR Hyde Clarendon, B.A. (Oxon.) 
V.D., C.T E. (1928) , C.S.I. (1932) ; K.C.S.I 
(1933) ; J.P., I C.S., Governor, Central Pio - 
Vinces, Sept. 1933, 6. 4 July 1878. m. Edna 
Gowan (nee Brown). 1905. Educ : at Elstree 
School, 1889-1892 ; Rugby School, 1892-1897. 
New College, Oxford, 1897-1901 ; Univ. Col., 
Ixindon, 1 901 -1 902 . Under Secretary to C. P. 
Govt., 1904-08 ; officiated as Under Secretary 
Commerce and Industries Department 
Government of India, July to Nov. 1908, 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad District 
1913-18; Financial Secretary to Govt. 
C. P., 1918-1921 ; Dy. Commissioner, Nagpur 
1923-25 ; Financial Secretary to Govt. 
1925-27; Chief Secretary, March 1927; 
Revenue and Finance Member, C. P. 
Government, July 1932. Address. Nagpur. 

GRAHAM, SIR Lancelot, M.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C.I.B. (1930), Bar-at-Law ; C.I.E. (1924) ; 

I C. S , First Governor of Sind, h. 18 April 
1880, m. Olive Bertlia Maurice, Edur 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904; AsBtt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 
1908 ; Asstt. Legal Bemembrancet, Bombay 
1911 : Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1918 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921-1936. Address : Karachi. 

GRAHAME, William Fitzwilliak, I.C.S., Pro* 
vincial Art Officer, Subdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1926. 6. 1871. m. 1905 EUzabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. S. A. Edtic.; at Charterhouse and j 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Offlar, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. O., 
S. S. 8. from 1922-26. Address : Pegu Club, 
Bangoon. I 
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GRAVELY. Fredbrio HbnRY, D.Sc., F.A.8.B., 
Superintendent, Government Museum, 

Madras. 6. 7th Deo. 1886. m. Laura Balling. 
Educ . Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester. 
Asstt. Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ; Asstt. Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India Superintendent, Govern- 

ment Museum, Madras. Publications ‘ 
Various i«iT)er8 mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 
Address: Museum House, Egmore, Madras. 

GRAY, ALEXiNDER GEORaE, J.P. (1918); 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd , Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers, b. 1884, m. Dulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. Edu'*, : 

Macclesfield Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1905 ; entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd., 1908. Address : 88, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GREEN, Sir Alan Miohabl, Kt. (1036) ; M.A. 
(Oxon). C.I.E. (1933), I.C.8. Deputy High 
Commissioner for India, (1930) ; o. 11 April 
1885. m. Joan, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Elkin, (1019). Edtie. : St. Paul’s School, 
Ixindon, Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined 

l. C.S. in 1909. Address : India House, 
Aldwich London, W. C. 2. Meads, Frlthsden 
Copse, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

GRIFFITH, Libut.-Colonel Sir Ralph 
Edwin Hotchkin, K C.S.I , C.I.E , Governor, 
North-West Frontier Province h. 4 March 
1882. m. Pauline, d of Colonel A.P. Westlake, 
late 26th K G. O. Light Cavalry. Educ: 
Blundells School and R.M.C., ^ndhurst. 
Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

GRIGG, SIR (PERCY) James, K.C 8.1. (1936), 
K C.B , Finance Member of Government of 
India since 1934. b. 16 Dec. 1890. e. s. of 
Frank Alfred Grigg. m 1919 Gertrude 
Charlotte, y d. of Rev. G. F. Hough. 
Educ. : Bournemouth School , St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mathematical 
Tripos; appointed to Treasury, 1918; 
served R G.A., 1915-18; Principal Private 
Secretary to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, 1921-1930; Chairman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov. 1030 , Chairman, 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930-34; Finance 
Member, Government of India, 1934. 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
Delhi. 

GULAB SINGH, REIS. SAROAB, Ex. M.L.A., 
Bianaging Director, Punlab Zamlndars* Bank. 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord, b March 1866, 

m. a. of Dr. Sardar Jawahlr Sin^ffi Reis of 
Lyallpur. Edue.: Government C<ul., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dlst. Board, Lyall- 
pnr, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
Booieties and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Ai|sembly, 1920, and re- 
elected in 1923 and re-elected In 1926 un- 
oppo^ Member, Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur 
lor 9 yean. Address: Bbawana Bazar, 
Lyallpur, Punjab, 
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aULAHJiLAKI, Bijukhah, Sardar, Nawab 
Of WAi. First Clast Sardar of the Deeean and a 
Treaty Chief. 6. 28 July 1888. m. sister of B.S . 
The Kawab Baheb Bahadur of Jaora, son and 
heir, Nawabrada Saududdin Haidar. Educ. . 
Eajfcumar College, Bajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1008-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent l^esident of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 
B.the Governor of Bombay in 1920. President 
of the State Goimoil, Jaora State, 80th July, 
1980, for three months after which resigned. 
Addrsss : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

CULLILAND, Colin Campbell, Secretary and 
Clerk of the Course and starter, Western India 
Turf Club Ltd. b. 2nd December 1892. m. 
Margaret Patricia Qulllland (nee Denehy). 
Editc : Oundle School. Joined F. W. Heilgers 
& Go.,London, 1012 ; Calcutta, 1014-15 ; served 
with Indian Cavalry, 1916-1910 ; saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 
1918-19; with Croft and Forbes, 1919-29. 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay ; served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; 
Joined W. I. T. C. as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 
1929. Address : 6, Burnett Hoad, Poona. 

GUPTA, Satish Chandra, C. I. E. (1932), 
Bar-at-Law ; Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department. 5, 16 September 1876. m. 
second d. of tlie late Mr. N. Boy, Statutory 
Civil Service. Educ : London. Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Oouneii, 1910-14; 
subsequent^ Dy. Secretary and Joint Secy., 
Legislative Ihspartment, Government of India. 
Appointed Secretary,' Legislative Assembly 
Dupartinent, 1929. Retired 1933 Address 
29, Rajpore Road, Civil Lines, Delhi. 

GWALIOR, His Hiohness Maharaja Mukhtar- 
VL-Mulk Az'm-UMqtidar, Kafl-ush-shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasham-i-Dauran, Umdat- 
ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus-Saltanat 
JlWAJlRAO SOINDIA Alljah Bahadur Shrinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidwi-l-Hazrat-l-Mallk-i- 
Mauzzam-l-Rafl-ud-Darja-i-Ingllstan. b. 26th 
June 1916. Succeeded to the gad,i on 5th 
June 1925. Address : Jai Bllas Palace, Gwalior. 

HABIB-UI.-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, &t. (1922), 

K,0,S.l. (1927), K.C.I.B. (1924), Lh. D. 
Dewan of Travancore. 5. Sept. 22. 1869. 
m. Sadathun Nisa Begum. Edue,: Zilla 
High Sdiool, Saidapet. Joined the Bar in 
1888; in 1897 was presented Certidcate oi 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee 
of the late Imperial Majesty. Queen 
Victoria ; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
• local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Mnnldpal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Diet. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member 
Madraa BxCoiitive Council, 1919; was Gom- 
inisaioner of Madraa Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Boyal Ctominn. on Deoen- 
traUsation and also before Jfobilo Services 


kt India. 

Gommn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Boyal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923-March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1020-1924 
Member of the Viceroy's Council, 1925-1930 
Leader of the Indian DelegaGon to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations <1929) 
Address : -Trivandrum. _ 

HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, STEP, Ex. Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court ot 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. 5. 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Educ,: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh* Agra Odlege and 
Mlstri's Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Diet. Board, for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years ; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 20 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-operative Bank ; Member, Standing 
Committee. All-India Shia Conference , 
Trustee, Shla Coll., Lucknow ; President 
and Trustee of the Balramimr Girls* School. 
Address! Balrampur. Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 

HAIG, Sir Harry Graham, K.C.8.I., C.TK 
(1923), C.8I. (1930i; Governor of the 

United Provinces. 5.18 April 1881. m. to 
Violet May Deas, d. of J. Deas, I.C.8. (retired) 
Educ. : Winchester and New Colleges, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1905 ; Under-Secretary ti> 
Govt., U.P., 1910 12 ; Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1915-1919 ; Deputy Secretary to 
Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1920 ; Secy , 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 ; attached Lee* 
Commission. 1923-24. Private Secretary to 
Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government ot 
India, Home Dept., 1926-30; Home MemltH i, 
Govt, of India, 1930-34. Governor ot U I' 
Since Deer. 6, 1934. Address : Governoi s 
Camp (U.P.). 

HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, KHAN BAHADUR (1926), 
Managing Director of Pioneer Arms Co , 
Delhi and Meerut, During Great Balkan Wai 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund; during Great War 
(1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elect(M) 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , 
re-elected In 1919 ; elected in 1920 to Legi'-- 
lative Assembly, re-elected in 1923; k - 
elccted unopposed in 1930. Elected to llaii 
way Finance Committee, 1 931 and to Stand nu; 
Committee for Pilgrimage to Hedjar, 1934 a^ 
well as to Fuel Oil Committee and to the 
Committee in the Department of Education 
Health and Lands to the Government ot 
India. Api^inted in 1922 to bcin h 
of Hon. Jifagistrates ; appointed lt>-" 
Chairman, Cantonment Beii'h 
empowered “First Class" 1929; Bmpowoi'd 
“ First Class Special,** 1933. Elected in 192 ‘ 
Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj Ooramitt. • 
of India. Elected unopposed in 1927 to 
Cantonment Board; re-elected Un-oppo^* ' 
in 1928 ; elected Vice-President of Prohibition 
League of India. President of Meerut Canton 
ment Besldeikts* A880GlAtio&; Elected Fre •- 
dent. Central Muslim Association; Elect* i 
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President of Heicnntile Assodntlon and 
Elected President, XT. P. Pu^abi Sowdagar 
Conference, 1930. Address: Kashmiri Gate, 
Pelhl.* 

HAK9AE, Coi. Sir Kailas Nabain, Kt., 
1932; C.LE., Mashir*i<Khas Bahadur i 
Political Member, Gwalior Barbar since 
1912; h. 20th February, 1878; s. of Pt. 
Har Karain Haksar; g.s. of Kal Bahadur 
Bharam Narain Haksar, C.I.E., one s. three 
d. Edue: Victoria College, Gwalior; 
Allahabad University, B.A., Hon. Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 1899-1003 ; 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia 
from 1903-12 ; Under- Secretary, Political 
Department, on deputation, 1905-1907 ; 
Capt. 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1903 , Major, 1904 ; Lt.-Col., 1907 ; Col., 
1924 ; Senior Member Board of Eevenue, 
1900-14 ; Director, Princes Special Organisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Feb. 1928 to 18 Dec. 
1928, and since Ist December 1929 upto 
April 1932 ; Nominated Member to the 
Indian Hound Table Conference both sesslonB ; 
also served on the Federal Structure Committee 
and its Sub-Committees ; Mr. Thomas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee ; nominated 
t-o serve on the Federal Finance Committee 
of the Bound Table Conference in India; 
served as Secretary- General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Bound Table Con- 
ference ; also represented Government of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Bound Table Conference: Publica- 
twm : (with H. M. Bull) Bladho Bao Scindia, 
1925 , (with K. H. Panikkar) Federal India, 

1 980 ; occasional articles on social and 
literary subjects in the Asiatic Beview. 
Address : Gwalior, Central India. 

UALLETT, M.\urioe Garnier, B.A. (Oxon ) ; 
IM.E. (1930); CSl. (1934); I.C.S., Home 
Secretary, Government of India, b. 28 Oct. 
1883. m. O. C. M. Veasey. Ednc : Winchester 
College and New College, Oxford, Appointed 
to I.C.8., 1-907; Under-Secretary, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1913-15; Magistrate and Collector 
1915-20 ; Secretary, Local Self-Government 
Dept., Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; Magistrate- 
Collector, 1925-29; Commissioner, 1929-30; 
Ch. Secretary to Govt, of Bihar and Orissa, 

1 930-32 ; Homo Secretary, Govt, of India, 
1932. Address: Homo Department, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi, Simla. 

HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Prlndpal. Elphinstone 
College. 5. 8 Aug. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ.: Boyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.B.S. in 1919. 
Address: Elphlnstone College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, William Henry, M.A., J.P, 
FB.G.S., M.B.ST., V.D, Hon T»roHi- 
<lcnoy Magistrate ; Principal, Anglo-Seottisii 
Education Society. Chairman, Kuroin^an 
Issociation, Bombay ; President, Bombay 
notary Club. Lt.-Col. Conlmanding, 
Bombay Battalion, 1931 b. April 20, 
1886, m. Dorothy Dymokc, d. of late H., 
Dymoke of Scrlveloby Hall, Lincolnshire. 
Educ: Warwick School, Worcester Coll., 


Oxford; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 
Cathedral and John Conaon High School, 
Fort, Bombay. 

HAMPTON, Henry Vbrnbr, B.A. (Dnb.) 
(First Class Hons, and Gold Medalist in 
Mlosophy); Dip Ed., M.A., J.P., Fellow 
of the Bombay University, Principal, Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombay. 5. 1 May 
1890. m. Stella, only d. of the late 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K.C.G.M. 
Educ: Trinity College, Dublin. Appointed 
to I.E.S., 1913; Prof., Gujarat Allege, 
Ahmedabad, and Elphlnstone Colleg6,Bombay, 
1914-20 ; Vico- Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1920-23 ; Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, 1923-30; Principal, 
Secondary Training College since 1930. 
Publication * Editor, ** Indian Education,*’ 
1919-23. Address: Secondary Training 

College, Cruickshank Boad, Bombay. 

HAB BILAB SABDA, Divan Bahadur, 1932, 
F.B.S.L., M.B.A.S., F.E.8., 5. 3 June 1867. 
Edue,: Ajmer Government College and Agra 
College. Was a teacher In Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial D^art- 
ment in 1892 ; apptd. Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer- Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1921 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajme**, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dlst. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Deo. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer-Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1980; was Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly. 
Was one of the Chairman of the I^cg. Assembly. 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All-India Vaisya 
Conference at Bareilly in 1930 ; was a member 
of the Primary Piducatiou Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General Betrencbment Committee ; Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee ; has long been a member of, the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government of 
India. Author of Child Marriage Bestraint 
Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act.” ; 
also Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Aet and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act, 
both passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Publications : Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sanga ; 
Maharana Kumblia ; Maharaja Hammir of 
Banthambhor Prithviraj VIjaya ; is Editor 
of the Dayanand Commemoration Volume 
and is Secretary of the Paropakarlni Sabha 
of India. Address : Civil Lines, Ajmer, 
Bajputana. 

HABI KISHAN KAUL, Baja Pandit, M.A., 
C.S.I., C.T.E., Bai Bahadur, b. 1869 s. of Baja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul, C.I.E., Educ.’ Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr., 1890 ; Jun. 
Secy, to P’inancial Commsr., 1803-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; D^uty Commr., 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, MuaaSar- 

, garh, 1898-1903 ; S. O. Mianwatf, 1903-8; 
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Dy. CommBr., 1006 ; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
wh, 1908-09; Dy. Covamr, and Snpdt., 
CnnsiiB Operationa, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy. 
Comm i 'a, Montgomery, 1013 ; on apecial duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. lOlS-April 
1014; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1017-10 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
lOlO; Commissioner, Bawal Find! Division, 
1010-20; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
Kovember 1020 to November 1928 ; Member, 
Eoyal Commission on Services, 1928-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Bawal Pindi Division, 1924 ; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1026-27 ; Dewan. Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
•Tammu and Kashmir State, 1 931-32. Address. 
29, Lawrence Hoad, Lahore. 

BAHISINOH, Major-General, Rao Bahadur 
Thakub, op Sattabar, C.I.B., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and Q.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces, b. 1882. Educ. ; Mayo College. 
Address : Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

HABBIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich), 
C.S.I., C.I.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Indian Public 
Works Department (retd.) (1025). ft. 19 Oct. 
1883. m. Alice, d, of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Edue. : Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, ano 
Executive Engineer, P. W.D., 1907-14 ; Under* 
Secretary to Obvemment, U.P., P.W.D., 191&, 
Under- Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1016 ; ^cretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1017; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D., 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1020; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1022 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour. Public Worts Branch, 1922; Consultinv 
Engineer to Government of India, 1028-31 , 
Member, Sind Financial Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1931 ; Member, Bombay Reorganisa- 
tion Committee, 1032. PuMicatims ' Irri- 
gation in India (Oxford University Press). 
Address : 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin. I 

HATHWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha* 
DBY Abbah Prasad Sabi of. (. 10 July 1803 ; 
5. Oct. 1896 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pra^ Sahi, 
K.C.I.E., of Hathwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. O., District Saran, Bchar and Orissa. 

HAY, Major-General Charles John Bruce; 

C. B. (1929); C.M.G. (1919); C.B.E, (1921); 

D. S.O. (1916) ; Comdr. of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, F.R.G.S., F.R. Emjpire Society ; 
Fellow, R. Institute of International Affairs 
Inspector-General, Iraq Army and Head of the 
British Military Mission, h. 18 May 
1877 at Rous Lench Court, Worcestershire. 
m. Agatha, youngest d. of the Rev. James 
Mangin, DD.LL.D. one d. Educ. : Wellington 
College; Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
Staff College, Camberley. On deputation to 
Canadian MiUtia, 1909-10; Extra A.D.C. to 
Lt. Governor of Bengal for Coronation Durbar, 
1911; D.A.A. and Q.M.G. India, 1912-14; 
on the General Staff in France, Belgium, 
Aden and Iraq, 1914-18 (Despatches 5 times ; 


Brevet of JJeut.-Colonel G.M.G.. D.S.O.) 
on the General Staff in the 3rd Afjghan War 
1919 (Despatches) ; on the General Staff m 
the Insurrection In Iraq (Despatchesr C.B.E ) 
Commanding 19th Punjabis, 1921-23 ; Colons] 
on the staff, General Staff, Southern Command, 
1923-27; Commander, Xth (JubbulpoK) 
Infantry Brigade, 1927-29; Commander 
Sind (Ind. ) Brigade Area, 1 929-3 J , 
Commander, Lucknow District, 1931-:;4 
Junior United Service, M C.C , and Publj( 
Schools Alpine Sports Club. Address : The 
Citadel, Baghdad, Iraq. 

HAYB, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ. : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 , 
started practice at Ludhiana ; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President, 19li which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Address : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HAYLES, Alfred Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madra'i Mail, h 
March 7, 1887 m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928. Educ : London and Paris. Free- 
lance journalism, London, till 1912: joined 
staff of The Madras Tim?ky 1912; 

Editor, The Madras Mad, 1921, bceomini' 
Editor 1929. Address Simnyside, Whiti 
Road, Madras. 

HENDERSON, Robert Herriot, C.l.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany's Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under ooDSlderatlon. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of £. Bengal and Assaiu, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


HERAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University; Professor of Histor\ 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University ot 
Bombay; Member of the Indian llistorieul 
Records Commission ; Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Anthm- 
pological Institute, London, and of AcadeniM 
Espanola de la Historla, Madrid, b. Septemt>er 
11, 1888. Educ: Barcelona (Spain), Clevelaml, 
Ohio (U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacuil 
Heart College (Barcelona ) ; Principal, Cnr 
Saviour’s College, Saragossa (Spain). Publna- 
turns History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish), 3 Vols. The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asii^arh by Emperor Akbar (acco'd- 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind. Ant.) 'I he 
City of Jinjt at the end of the 16th Centi rv 
(16^). The PoYtuguese Fort of Barc<<lor 
(Ibid). The European Prison of Sadae^i'a 
llaya {Ibid). Venkatapatiraya 1 and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society > 
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The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam (Ibid). Early Relations 
between Yijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid). 
Asoka’s Dharnia and Religion (ibid) ; 
Historical Carving at Yijayanagara (Ibid) ;Ooa 
Vlragal of the time of Harihara II of Yijayana- 
gara (Ibid), The story of Akbar’s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) ; The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatehpur-SlkTi (Ibid) ; The Great 
Civil War of Yijayanagara (1614-1617) 
(fftid)j Seven Days at Yijayanagara (Ibid). 
Rama Raya, Regent of Yijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) ; The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Ibid) ; ^latlons between Guptas, 
Kadambas and Yakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society); The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Naianda (Ibid ) ; 
Rama Deva Raya II, an Unknown Emperor 
of Yijayanagara (Ibid) ; The Portuguese 
Alliance ^ith the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B.B.R.A.S) ; A Note 
on the Excavations at Naianda and its 
History (Ibid) ; Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar ’8 Religious Discussions (/Aid) ; Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarlbir Institute). 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power In India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) : 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of All 
Adil Shah 1 (Ibid); A Historical Tour In search 
of Kadamba Documents (Ibid); A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) ; Pre- Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India (Ibid); Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bijapur and Goa. (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Comml'sslon). A 
treaty between Aurangseb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) ; Jehangir and the Portuguese (Ibid) ; 
The Expansion wars of Yenkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeri (Ibid) ; A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Ikeri (Ibid); Krishna De\a 
Raya’s Conquest of llachol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
1 1 eland) , The Victoiy of Bliuti Vikrainakesar 
over the Pallavas (Ibid.) Tnparvata (Journal 
of the Karnatak Historical Society), A 
llealistic School of Indian Sculpture in the 
16th Century (Journal of the Univ. of Bombay) 
Three Forgotten Pallava Kings (Ibid.) ; The 
Origin of the Palla. The Royal Portraits 
of Muhabalipuram (Acta Mentatia) ; vas 
(Ibid), The Jesuits in Afghanistan (The 
N(*w Review), ^’he Writing of History , 
Notes on Historical Metiiodology for Indian 
Students (Madras, 1926). The Aravidu 
Dynasty of Yijayanagara, Yol I, 1542-1614 
(Madras, 1927) ; Beginnings of Vijayanagarav 
History (Bombay, 1929) , The Pallava 
Oeneology (Bombay, 1931) ; The Conversion 
Policy of the Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1933). 
Studies m Pallava History (Madras, 1933.) 
AtAfrm . St Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

hidaYATALLAH, Thb Hon. Sm Ghulam 
Hussain, K.C.S.I. (1933), President, Advisory 
Council, Sind. b. Jan.'n878. Educ: Shikarpur 
High Sdiool, D. J. Sind Coll, and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Pleader : Member 
and elected Yice-Ptesldent, Hyderabad 
Municipality ; Presdt., District Leg. Council, 
Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, 
Bombay for past 14 years. Minister of Govt, 
in charge of Local Self-Government, 1921. 
Member of the Executive Council since June 


1928— May 1934. Address: The Secretariat, 
Karachi. 

HIGHET, JAMES COCHRANE, Agknt, North- 
Western Railway, India ; b 1884* m 1907 
Agnes Orme Lindsay. Educ Ayr Academy 
and Blairlodgo ; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill. Appointed Asst. 
Engineer, P.W.D. (Railways Branch), India, 
1905 ; posted to Eastern Bengal Railway 
and employed on construction of Golakgaig 
Gauhatf extension, afterwards becoming 
sub-divisional officer, Saldpur; services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail- 
way survey, via Abbottabad; transferred to 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Ely. in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager; in 1914 was placed 
on si>ecial duty to investigate re-alignments 
and other works In the vicinity of New 
Delhi ; Asst. Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1916 ; Asst. Secretary, 
War Branch, 1916; Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917; Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919; Asst. Agent, 
N. W. Railway, 1921 ; and Deputy Agent 
subsequently ; Secretary, Indian Railway 
Board, 1926; Director of Establi^ment of 
the Board, 1928 ; officiated as Agent, N. W. 
Railway from May to October 1931 ; appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1932. Elected member of 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1910. Address' 
Lahore. 

HOGG, Gilbert Pitcairn, MA. (Glasgow), 
C I E. (1932), J.C.S. ; Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, b 2nd February 1884. 
m. Isobel Bain Educ : Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University Appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service after examination of 1907, 
arrived 28th November 1908 and served in 
East Bengal and Assam as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collecfor; transferred to Bengal, April 
1912; Jt. Mgte. and Dy. Collr, Novr. 1914; 
Yice-Chairman, Chittagong Port Commm, 
July 1915; on Military duty, Octr. 1917 to 
Jany. 1918; Offg. Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1918 ; on Military duty, 
Aug. 1918 to Jany. 1919, and returned to 
Bengal ; Magte. and Collr., April 1921 ; Commr. 
of Excise and Salt, Bengal, Septr. 1923; Offg. 
Secy., Govt, of Bengal, A. & I. Deppt., and 
Director of Industries, April 1920; Secy., 
Govt, of Bengal, Agril. and Ind. and P. W. 
Deppts. Novr. 1928 ; Offg, Commr , July 
1931 ; confirmed as Commr., Deer 1931 ; 
Addl. Secy, to Govt, of Bengal, Poll. Depptt., 
Octr. 1932 ; Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 
10th April 1933. Address: Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

HOLLINS, Samuel Thomas, C.I.E. (1931); 
Inspector-General of Police, U.P. b, October 
6, 1881. m. Ethel, youngest d. of T. 

Sheffield, Esq., Montenotte, Cork, Irish Free 
State three d. Educ. : Queen’s University, Cork. 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 as Aset. Supdt. 
of Police ; served In various districts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Police ; Asst, to D.I.G., 
C.I.D. and Personal Assistant toI.G. : Second- 
ed to Tonk State, Rajputana, as I.G. Police, 
1915-18 ; Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921- 
1926 D.I.G. I. Range U.P. 1928-1980; 
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C.I.D., U.P., 1930-31 ; appoW 
Inspeetor-General of Police, Apm 1981. 
I)egfee of Honour, Urdu ; High Proliclency 
Hindi,. Police Medul, 1918. PmUuUiona : 
Tonk State Police B^rgauisation Scheme ; 
Took State Police Manual ; Tonk State 
Criminal and Civil Court Manual, the Criminal 
Tribes of the U.P. Address : Lucknow. U.P. 


HOWELL, Sir Evelyn Berkeley, E.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., Foreign Secretary to Government of 
India, b. Calcutta 1877. m. 1012, Laetltia 
Cecilia. Edue : Charterhouse, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge; entered I.C.S., 1900. 
Political Assistant, N.W.F.P., 1906^ Deputy 
Commissioner, 1907 ; Diet. Judge, 1907 ; 
served Zekka Khel Expedition, 1908 : Dy. 
Commissioner, Kohat, 1910 ; H.M.S. Consul, 
Muscat, 1916 ; Dy. Commissioner, Basrah 
Wilayet, 1917 ; Military Governor, Baghdad, 
19l8 ; Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia, 
1918>20 ; Deputy Foreign Secretary, 1922 ; 
OfRg. Foreign Secretary, 1928-24 and 1926-27 ; 
Resident in Wazirlstan, 1924-28; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1927-29; President of the Frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
India, 1924. Publications : Contributions to 
the N.W.F.Provlnces Gazetteer and various 
articles. Address : Government of India, 
Kew Delhi and Simla. 

HUBBACK, The Hon. Sir John Austen, M A 
^ntab.) , C.8 I. (1933) ; First Governor of 
Orissa, h 27 Feb. 1878. m. Budget Alington 
Royds : Educ • Winchester and King’s College, 
Cambridge. Asst. Magte and Collector and 
Settlement Offleer in Bengal ; Settlement 
Officer, 1909 ; Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
CoUr , 1910 ; transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 
1912; Offg. Secretary, 1913; temporarily 
employed by Revenue and Statistics Dept., 
India Office, 191.5; Magistrate and Collector, 
1916; served under Govt, of India, Army 
Department, 1918; Offg. Secretary to Govt, 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 
1919; confirmed, 1919 ; Director of Land 
Records, 1923; Offg. Commissioner, 1925, 
confirmed lw28 ; Offg. Member, Board of 
Revenue, 1932, Member, Governors Executive 
Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1933. Address . 
Secretariat, Government of Orissa. 

HUDSON, Sir Leslie Sewell, Kt., Member, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept. 1932. b. 25 
Nov. 1872. Bduc , : Christ’s Hospital. Joined 
P. & O. S N. Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Office. 1894 ; 
subsequently stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Bombay, 1916.' Joined 
Messrs. Macktnnon Mackenzie & Co., October 
1916. Deputy Chairman, dSombay Chamber 
of Commerce, 1923-24; President, 1924-25, 
1927-28 : Member, Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1923-26. 1927-28 ; Member, Legidative 
Assembly, 1082, 1933 and 1934. Address : 
P. 0. lElox 122, Bombay. 

HUSAIN, Sybd Abbas, Principal Librarian of 
the State library, Hyderabad. 5. 1884, Edue: 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922, 
Delegate to the All Indian libraries Con- 
ference at Madras, 1028. PublieaHons : A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 


Persian Manuscripts and Books in tho 
State Library. Address i The State Librar\, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahubb, Nawab Aiuh Ju^a 
Bahadur. M.A., (1890) ; B.L., (1889) : IJ..1) 
(1924); C.S.I. <1911) ; Nawab (1917) ; K.C.I i: 
(1922) ; Peshi Minister, i.e., Minister to H.E J{ 
the Nizam from 1016. to 1935 b. 11 Aug. 1868 
m. Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has 6s. Sd 
Edue. : Christian College and Presidency Go), 
lego, Madras, Governor’s Scholar ; High Gomt 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Colli 
and Magistrate, 1800-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893: Personal Secretary to Nizani, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt., 1905 
Publieatioi^s : ** Notes on Islam'*, articles 
in Periodicals. One of Hyderabad delegates 
to the First Round Table Conference 3 930- .81, 
Member of the Hon’ble Saefl Khan Commltti o 
Since 1904. Address : Amin Mimzil, Saldbad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDARI, Sir Akbar, Nawab Hyder Nauaz 
Juno Bahadur, Kt., cr 1928; P.C. (1985) 
Honorary LL.D. (Osmania) ; Honorary LL 1) 
(Madras) ; Finance and Railway Member, B \ - 
derabad State Executive Council ; 6. 8 Noa r 
1869 a. of Nazerally Hydari of Cambay, India 
m. Amena Najmuddin Tyabji (First Class, 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal) d. of Najmuddiu 
Tyabji, Bombay ; four s. two d ; Edue at 
St. Xavier's College, Bombay ; joined Indian 
Finance Department 1888 ; Assistant Accoun- 
tant General U.P. 1890 *, Deputy Accountant 
General, Bombay 1897 ; Madras, 1900 ; Fau- 
miner. Government Press Accounts, 19()J . 
Comptroller, India Treasuries 1903: lent as 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State, 1905 
Financial Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary to 
Government, Home Department (Judicial, 
Police, Medical, Education, etc.), 1911 , in 
addition Acting Director-General of Commi K i' 
and Industries, 1919; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920 ; Finance and Railway Mem bin . 
Hyderabad State Executive Council, 1921 
also Member for Co-operative Credit .nifl 
Mines Department, 1927 ; Official Dlrectoi 
Singaroni Collieries Go., Ltd., and Minum 
Boards, 1026; Director of the Shaliabud 
Cement Co., Ltd., The Indian Cement t o , 
Ltd,, The Indian Industrial and Geneial 
Trust Ltd., The Central Bank of India Ltd , 
The Osmanshahi Mills Ltd., and the Azamj.ilu 
Mills Ltd. ; Chairman, Inter- University Board. 
1926 ; First President, Hyderabad Education.il 
Conference, 1916, President, All India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, Oalculti. 
1917; delivered the Pu^ab University con- 
vocation Address, 1926 ; Fellow of the Bom- 
bay, Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderab id 
Osmania Universities : conceived and or^M- 
nlsed the Osmania University, Hyderab «d 
the first University of its kind in India, im pa 1 < - 
ing higher education through the medium "t 
the vernacular (Urdq) while retaining Engb u 
as a compulsory second language throughoid 
tile Urdu Nastaliq type marks a new era m 
Urdu printing and the development of '’j 
literature; organised the State Aychaeologn d 
Department ; negotiated the purdiase for 1 >'(* 
State of the N.G.S. Railway :L^ the Hyd '* 
abad Delegation to the three Round Table < < >- 
ferenoes in London at whidi be was a Mem' ti 
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of the Buhbieas^ Federal Straoture and Mnanoe 
Sab-Oommittees; Member of the Farliameiitary 
Joint Select €k>nmiittee 1033 at whidi he 
vras a member of the Eeeerve Bank and 
Railway Authority Bub-Committee and Ad- 
visor to the League of Nation’s Monetary 
and Economic Conference held in London; 
President, Muslim Educational Conference 
(Bombay Presidency) 1934; also Vice Presi- 
dent. Nizam's Executive Council, and 
Chairman of the Informal Committee of 
.Indian States’ Ministers ; especially interested 
in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian Paintings. 
PuMtaUions .* Hyderabad State Budgets and 
Educational Addresses. Address : Dilkuslia, 
Kharatabad, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 

INDOEE, Maharaja of, H. H. Mararaja- 

PBISAJA BAJ BAJISHWAR SAWAI SHRI- 
TUKOJI Bao Houcar, Bahadttr. O.G.I.fi., 
b. 26th November 1890. Edue,: Mayo 
Chiefs* College, Ajmere ; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910: attended 
Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921 : abdicated, 27th February 1926. 
Heir: Prince Yesbwantiao Holkar, 6. 1908. 
Address : Indore, Central India. 

ISflWABDAS LXJKHMIDAS, J.P., Yarn 
Merchant; ft. 1872. Edue.i St. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. Da^d Sassoon A Co., Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Con^any, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and 
the Uinon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkisondas 
Narottam General Hos^tal and of Fechey 
Fhipson Sanitarium for women and Children ; 
President of the Managing Council, Sir 
Harkisondas Narotamdas General Hospital, 
Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage, and Mem- 
ber of the Board of David Sassoon Industrial 
and Reformatory Institute. Director, Bundi 
Portland Cement, Ltd., and Punjab Portland I 
Cement, Ltd. ; Member, Managing Committee, | 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association; 
Member, Managing Committee of the Helpless 
Beggars and President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924, Member of the 
Auditors'Gouncil. Director, Lonavla, Khandala 
Electric Supidv Co., Ltd., Director, Panvel 
Taluka Electric Co., Ltd. and Nasik-Deolali 
Electric Supply Go., Ltd. Member of the 
Managing Committee, H. E. the Governor’s 
Hospital Fund. Address: Garden View, 
Hughes Boad, Bombay. 

18R,AR, Habak Khan, The Hon’ble Khan 
iiAnADUR, Dabirul-Mulk, Sir MATn.vi 
Mohammad, Kt., C.I.E., ft. Shahjahanpur, 
1865. m. Lady Israt, daughter of Malak 
Mohammad Azmat-ullah-Khan, Rais of 
Shahjahanpur 1886. Educ : Shahjahanpur 
and Barelfiy Amirul-Umara, Home Member 
and President, Judicial (Council, Bhopal, 
Retired 1927; Nominated Member, Council 
of State, 1981. Address : Jallkbothl, Shahja- 
banpuF, 


B3WAB8ABAK, B.A. (AHahabad), Advocate. 
AUahabad High Court, ft. 26 Aug. 1874, m. 
SrimatlMukhrani Devi. Edue : Gburdh Mission 
Higlt School and Jubilee High Soho<^, Gorakh- 
pur, U.P. and Muir Central College, AUahabad, 
Member, Srst and third Legislative Assembly ; 
and also from January 1935 to March 1935, 
a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity ; President, Kayastha-Pathshala, AUaha- 
bad, 1925-29; was Joint Secretary of Crosth- 
walte Girls* College, AUahabad ; Hon. 
Secretary, MacDonnell HinduBoarding House, 
AUahabad ; Hon. Secretary, U. P. Industrial 
Conference, Poliiical and Social Conferences, 
some time Member, All India Congress Com- 
mittee; President, U. P. Political and Social 
Conferences ; Hon. Secretary, Reception Com- 
mittee, Indian National Congress, 1910 ; 
President of the Allahabad Swadeshi League 
and of the Allahabad Harljan Sevak Sangh ; 
went to Europe four times and delivered 
speeches and wrote in the press on India, 
Address : 6, Edmondstoue Road, Allahabad, 
U. P. 

TZZAT NISHAN, KbUDA BakhaBH KHAR 
Tiwana. Nawab, Bialik; Diet. Judge, Dera 
Ghazl Khan, ft 1866 Edue, : Government 
Hl^ School, Shahp. ; private training 
through Col. Oorbyn, Deputy Commlssiouer, 
Appointed an Hon. Blagistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Oommsr., 1894; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06. Address : Kbwajabad, District 
Sbahpore, Punjab. 

JACK, The Hon Mr. Justice Robert Ernest, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, ft. Dec. 20, 
1878. m Bertha Inverarity Shallcross, 
Edac ' Queen's College, Cork and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1902 and acted as District Magis- 
trate and Collector and subsequently as Judge 
up to 1928 , in April 1928 appointed Judge 
of the High Court, Calcutta Address : 5, 
Alipore Park Road, Aliporc, 

JACKSON, Gilbert Holinshbad Blomfibld, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.8., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, ft. 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Educ : Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address : 
High Court, Madras. 

JADHAV, BHABKARRAO VITHOJIEAO, M.A., 
LL B., M.L.\. ft. May 1867. m. Bbagirathi- 
bal, a lady from the Vichare family of 
Batnagiri District. Edute. Wilson College, 
Elphlnstono Oollego, and Government Law 
School. Served in Kolliapur State and 
retired as Revenue Member of the State 
Council. Started the Marat ha Educational 
Conference in 1997 and revived tlie Satya 
Shodhak movement in 1911, and has been 
in the Non-Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its inception Represwt- 
ibd. the claims of the Maratha and alliea 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them ; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara In 
the last t/woejeptlous Mlulsterof E4Hoatlon, 
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1924>26 and Minister of Agricnllure, 1928- 
1980. Leader of the Non-Bridimin Party In 
the Bombay Presidency ; President of the 
Satyashodhalc Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Diviaon ; Delegate to Bound Table 
Gonf., 1980-81 ; Assodate Member of the 
Beorganisatlon Committee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Board of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahmedabad : Judge of the 
Supreme Court, Kolhapur. Address : Shahu- 
puri, Kolhapur; and “Aram,” Dongri, 
Bombay 9. 

JAFRI, Dr. S. N. A., B. A., Bar-AT-Law, 
M.B.A.S. (London); Gold Medalist and Life 
Member of the International Historical 
Society of France ; Deputy Director of Public 
Information. Government of India, Home 
Department. b. 1887. Graduated with 
distinction from Allahabad University in 1906 
A. D. Called to the Bar from the Hon’ble 
Society of Gray’s Inn, London, in 1929. 
Sometime Research Scholar in Economics 
at the London School of Economics. LL.D. of 
Kansas, U.S.A. Member of U. P. Civil Service. 
Worked as a Census Officer in U. P Was 
on special duty as Recruiting Officer during 
the War ; Worked as Provincial Publicity 
Officer to U. P. Government ; Was on special 
duty as Provincial Publicity Officer in the 
Behar Province In connection with Earth- 
quake Belief measures. Officiated as Director 
of Public Information, Government of India 
In June-July, 1934 ; Officiated as Director of 
Public Information, Government of India, 
April- October, 1935 Was specially deputed 
to QuettA to organise Earthquake publicity. 
Pvblicatwns : ** History and Status of Land- 
lords and Tenants in the U. P.” “ An 
Introduction to the assessment of Income- 
Tax,” ” British Constitution (Constitutional 
Urdu Series — No. 1), “Communism (Urdu),” 
etc. Address : Home Department, Government 
of India, Simla and New Dellii. 

JAGATNABAvaN, Advocate, Chief Court 
of Oudh, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University, b. Dec. 1863 m. 
Srimati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Saheb Raina. Educ : Canning Coll., Lucknow ; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality ; 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress; Member, Hunter Committee; 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address : 
Oolagani, Lucknow. 

JAMES, Frederick Ernest, M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de Pordre de Leopold (1920) ; 
b. 1891. m. Eleanor May Thackrah 
(1919). Edue : Leeds and London University. 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Bed Cross, Y.M.O.A., 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19 ; 
General Secry., Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20 ; General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28; 
visited Persia re. Welfare British Employees, 
A. P. 0. G., 1924 ; President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925-26 ; visited Java re, establish^ 
ment of Students’ hostel 1927 , Political 
Secretary, U.P,A,S.T., 1929 ; Member, I^dras 


Legis. Council, Madras Corporation; Senate- 
Madras University; Madras Betrendiment 
Committee, 1931; Madras Franchise Com- 
mittee, and P, W. D. Reorganisation Cont- 
mittee, 1932 ; Member, Legislative Assembly 
from 1932. Chief witness for European 
Association before Joint Select Committ<r 
1933 , Member, Standing Emigration and 
Finance Committee, Legislative Assembh 
Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

JAMES,MAJOR-GBNBRAi:.Sir.(WlLLIAM)BERNARl), 
Kt.. 1925; C.B. flftlS); CJ.B. (1912) ; M.V.O , 
(1911) e.s, of the Late William James, 42n<l 
Royal Highlanders, The Black Watch, and 
of Otterburn 'lower, Northemberland 
b. 8 Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto, e. d 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam 
two s, Edue : U. S. College and Sandhurst, 
let Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902 , 
various stafif appointments in India; A. Q 
M. G., Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; D. A. & Q. 
M. G. Corps, France, 1914-15 ; Brlg.-General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet-Colonel. Temp. Q.M.G.. India. 
1916»17 ; Major-General, Administration 
Southern Command, 1917-19 ; Commanding, 
Bombay District, 1919-22 ; Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of Indi.i, 1923 and Editor, 
“Horse Breeding.” Address: C/o Messrs 
Orlndlay & Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

JAMTAT RAI, DIWAN RAI BAHADUR, C.T.E 
Diwan Bahadur, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 
1930. b. 1861, m 1891. Educ. : Bhown 
Kohat, and Gujarat But. Govt. Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
F. F., 1880 ; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886 ; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 , 
services acknowledged by Govt, of India , on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 ; Asst, to Supdt. or 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11, 
Ex. Asst. Comrosr., 1902 ; Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912; Provincial Supenn. 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22, 
Patron, Hindu Panchayat; Vice-President 
Dufferin Fund Committee: Member, Prov. 
Council Boy Scouts ; and Vice-President lA 
Committee Red Cross Society ; Member, Gr.nn 
mar School Committee. V. P. McMahoji 
Museum Committee. One of the founders .in>l 
patrons of Browne Gymkhana and of 
Sandemaii Library and Quetta Mimi 
cipality. Puhlicatiom : Quetta Munieif d 
Manual ; History of Freemasonry in Quett a , 
Reports on the settlement of Duki ‘ind 
Bakkhan ; Notes on Vanour subject*^ Mainnl 
of Oiistoinary Law for Baluchistan . Addn ^ 
Ouetta. 

.TAMMI’ AND KASHMIR, Major-Gem i 
H. H THE SHRKB MAHAKA.rA HARISIN< ffJ 
Bahadur, indar Mahindar Sipar-i-IngU^'o *. 
Maharaja of, G C S.I (1933), G.C T.E (l‘J " 
K.C.IE. (1918), K.C.V.O. (1922), H' 
A.D.C. to H.I.M. the King-Emperor (19 
son of the late Gen, Raja Amarsnu ij' 
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K C.8.1. Sahite 21 suns ; h. 1895 ; «. In 1925 1 
Wb \inclft Lt.'Genl, H, H. Shree Maharala' 
J’ratapsinghji Bahadur, Sipar-i-Saltanat-i- 
Inglishia, G.C.SI., G B.E., A D.C , 

Lli.D. Edtw, at Mayo College, Ajmer and the 
imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun Heir- 
Apparent: Shree YuvaraJ Karansinghji, ft. 
9th March 1931 at Cinnes(S France) Address 
Jammu Tawi and Srinagar- Kashmir. 

JAM8HED NTJ8SEUWANJI, Merchant, ft. 7th 
January 1886. Educ, at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 ; President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-33 ; Mayor, Karachi, 1933-34 ; Asst. 
Provincial Commissioner of Scouts in Sind . 
and Chairman, Sind Central Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. Publications: Kara- 
chi Municipality as at present and its future, 
and lleconstruction of Civic Life. Address: 
Bonus Boad, Karachi. 

JANAKSINGH JdAJOR-GENBRAL Rai Bahadur, 
B.A., C.T.E., Bahadur, ft. 1877. Educ: Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities both In Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehslldar, Tohaildar, 
])ist. Magte and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade 
Major, 0. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3id 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919 ; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Commander's-in-Chlcf, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Retired from State 
Service, May 1932. Address: P. 0. Khcra, 
via Palanpur. 

J ARMANI BASS, Sirdar, O B.E., Minister-in- 
Waiting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State. 6. 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 
Kapurthala State Educ * at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (France) Universities. 
Attended the League of Nations at Genova, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation , adviser to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to tlie second Round 
Table Conference, 1931. Retired from Kafur 
tiiala State service in 1 933 , joined His 
Highness of I’atiala’s Government in 19J3 
in charge of portfolios for Forests and Agri- 
culture. Holds lirst Clam'S Order of Nishan- 
I-lfitkhar of Kapurthala State Legion 
d’Honneur (l^^ancc). Star of Military Mont 
of Spain, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order of 
Sun and J.ion (Persia) ; Order of the Nile 
^ Egypt), Order of (Morocco); Order of 
Abyssinia and First (’lass Order of Chili 
and Order of Bhavalpur State. Addre s . 
1 atiala. 

lATKAR, Bhimrao Hanhantrao, B.A.,LL.B., 
Pleader, ft. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar. Educ.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergusson (College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bur in 1906, a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception In 1916; 
non-official elected Chairman, Veotmal Muni- 
olpality, since 1919 ; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal ; Deputy 
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President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address', Yeotmal (Berar). 

.lAVLE, AIorhshwar Chiniamas, Dr., J.P., 
and Hon, Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
ft. 12 Oct. 1880. ?w. Miss Mogre. Educ: 
Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society’s 
High Schools; studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G W^ard in 1910 ; re-eiectod at 
subsequent general elections; Clialrman, 
Standing Committee of the CoriKUatlon, 
1922-23 ; Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1922; Chairman, Medical Relief and Public 
Health CJommittee, 1929-30 ; Ctiairman of the 
Improvements Committee, 1929-30; Mayor 
of Bombay, April 1 933-1934. Address: Mayor 
Building, Opposite B. B. & C. I. Railway 
Station, Dadar, Bombay 14. 

JAYAKAR, MUKUND RAMRAO, M.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-l,aw, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society's High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister In Bombay High Court; took to 
public life In 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Coimcii in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tioR after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1980. Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1980 March. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session, was a delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Member, Indian Delegation Co-operating 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the White Paper. Publications : Edited 
a book on Vedanta Philosophy in 1924. 
Address . Winter Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JAYANTI RAMATYA PANTUtU, B.A., B.L. 
ft. Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as Ist Grade Depy. 
CoUt., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex- Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Publications: A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archaeology. Also 
Telugu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Uttararama-Chantaniy Amaruka Kavyam and 
Champu Ramayanam Editor of the Suryaraya 
Telugu Lexicon being published by the 
'I’elegu Ai-ademv and also Volume J X of the 
South India II Inscriptions (scries published by 
tile ({ovcruiiiciit ot liKlla) , (!liairman of the 
Simate o1 tlie 'TeJegii Academy (Andhra Sahitva 
I’arishat). Address Muktisvaraiii, East 
Godavri Dist. 

JEELANI, Khan Saheb Dr. Haji Sybd Addul 
Khader Saheb, Bx-Mcmbcr, Legislative 
Assembiy and retired Medical Officer and 
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Superintendent of XMetriot 7»U. 6. Jiriy 1867; 
m, d, of Subadar Ifajor Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Biidar Bahadur. Kdue:« at Saint Thomas 
Monnt, Madras. Was Member, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years : member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 8 years was 
Vice-President : and Hon. Magte. for Madras 
for seven years. Addrett: Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 

JBFFEEY, Colonel Walter Huoh, C.I.E. 
(1914); C.S.I. (1924); Qeneral’ Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b. 15 Bee. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. £due. ; at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Addrett: 
Simla. 

JEHANGIB, COWASJI, SIR (Bart.), M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.I.B. (1927), C.I.B. (1920), O.B.E , 
M.L.A. b. Feb. 1879 ; m. to Hirabai, Kalsar-1- 
Hind (Gold Medal) M.B.E. d. of H.H.A. Hor- 
musjl of Lowji Castle. Edue : at St. Kavler’s 
College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-15 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20 ; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918 ; Member of the Leglsatlve Council 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, 
Government of Bombay, in charge of the 
Bevenue Department (6th Dec. 1921 -15th 
July 1922) ; Member of the Executive 
Council, General Department (28rd June 1923- 
23rd June 1928). Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1930 ; 
Delegate to the Bound Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 1932; Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1033 ; 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs. Cowasjee 
Jehangir & Co., Ld. Succeeded his father in 
Baronetcy on July 26, 1034. Address: 

Nejiean Sea Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEYPOBE, Bajah of, Sri Sbi Sri Vikrama 
Deo Varma, «. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krlshnachandra Deo and late Sii Sri Sri 
Bekhadevi Mahadevl. b. 28 Juno 1869. m 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradevi Pattamaharanl of 
Patna State. Edue: Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadl on 21 Feb. 1931 ; first landed 
zamindar in the Orissa owning about 
14,000 square miles. Publtcations : Author 
of several works in Sanskrit, Oriya and 
Telugu. Address: Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatara 
District. 

JHALA, BAJ Bana Shri Mansinhji 
SURATSINHJI, C.I.E. (1918); was Dewan, 
Dhrangadhra State and some time Memliei, 
State Cabinet at Jaipur, Bajputana. Betired 
in 1984 on pension. Edue. : 


join service in his parental 
BUtUs, where he was for a year Perspqai 



Dhrangadhra and Ba^ot. 
Was first Guardian to H.H. 
Maharaja Saheb of 
Dhrangadhra when he was 
Heir-Apparent and accom- 
pained him to England ; 
was afterwards for a few 
years in Government 
service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to 


A8afaitaiiituH.H, Maharala Saheb and then 
^ Dewan. Member (ff the State Council 
Jaipur, from Dec. (1922) to March, (1923)’ 
Address : Ghansbyampur, Dhrangadhra State* 


JIND, H. H. Fabzand-i-Dxlband Basekh-ul 
ITIKAD DAVLAT-X-lNaLIBRIA, BAJA-X-BAJGAM 
Maharaja Sir Barbie Sinoh Bajbndiu 
Bahadur, Colonel, G.C.I.B., K.O.S.I. 6. 
1879 IS. 1887. Address : Sangnir, Jind State. 
! Punjab. 


JlNfNAH, Mahomed ALX,Bar.-at-Law. b. 25i]i 
Dec. 1876. m» d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit, (d) 
Edue. Karachi and in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Ptt 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naorojl, 1906 
Member, Imperial Legls. Council, 1910 
President, Muslim League (special sessiom, 
1920 ; Attended Bound Table Conference, 
1930; President, Muslim League, 1934 
I Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


JOGENDBA, Singh, The Hon. Sirdar sir, 
Kt. (1929). Taluqdar, Alra Estate, Kheri 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers m 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Dniv. ; Presdt. of Sikh Educl. Confee , 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and West. Pubiicatians : *‘Kan)la”, 
Kurjahan; Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabar 
and Kanu “ Thus spoke Guru Nanak ” 
Address : Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

JOHNSON, The Hon. J4)hn Nesbitt GorUon, 
C.I.E. (1928); I.O.8., Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, b. 25 February 1885. Edue: Koss.ili 
School ; and Queen’s College, Oxford (Senior 
Scholar). Entered I.C.8., 1909 ; Undi r 

Secretary to Government, Unlt^ Provineis, 
1915-16; Indian Army Beserve of Oflireis, 
attached 1/3 Gurkhas, 1918-19; Begistiai, 
Allahabad High Court, 1919-24 ; Dcpiit\ 
Commissioner, Delhi, 1924 ; Offg. Depniv 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Industries and I^abour Department, 192') . 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 1925, 
officiated as Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March-September 1928, and 
1930 ; appointed Chief Commissioner, DtUn, 
March 1032. Address: Chief Oommissioin r& 
House, Deliii. 

JONES, Charles Evan William, B.A., M ^ 
(Oxon.), Honours History (1902); Dire* tor 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to GonI 
Education Department, Central Pnmnee*, 
b. 0th July 1879. Edue : Landovery Coll. i:* 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. Governnunt 
Educational Service, Egypt (1 902-1 9( 1 1 ) , 
Asst. Master, Bromsgrove School (1904-1996) , 
retired Indian Educational Service, D’"** 
Director, Public Instruction, N. W ' 
Province (1917-1921); and Director of I’e' ''* 
Instruction, Central Provinces since 1'-* 
AdAtess: Nagpur. 

JOSHI. Sm Moropant vkhvarath, ^ '' • 
K.C.i.B., B.A., LL.B„ b. 1861. Edue.: i"'- 
can Coll.> Poona« and Elphiastone 

) Bpmbay. Practised as A^^pcat'O in Jutl ' ' 
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Commr'B Court in B^r from 1884*1020: 
Home HCetnber, C. P. Gbvt., 1020*26; Piesir 
dent) All-Hidia Uberal Vedoratlou. 1925, 
Giutimui, Age ol Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Judicial Commissioner's Court 
C. P. Addrm : Amraoti, Berar. 

JOSHI, HAUAYAK IfAKHAU, B.A., M.L Jl., J. P. 
Member of tbe Bervants of India Soe. 0. June 
1S79. iMtte.: Poona New Englisb School and 
Beeoan Coil, Taught in private sohooiB and 
Oovt. Hii^ Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soo., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Eeform Assoc., 1017- 
1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Assoo., 
1919-1929. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and In 1920 to Washington and in 1921, 
1922, 1925 and inl929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes In India to International 
Labour Confce., Deputy Member of the 
Governing body of the I. L. O., since 1922. 
HaisaH-Hlnd Silver Medal (1919). Was 
awarded, but declined G. I. B. in 
1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
CorpD. since 1919, up to end of March 1928. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1931 to represent labour in- 
terests. Appointed a Member of the Eoyal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative. Attended Bound Table Confce. ; 
1980, 1931 and 1932 and was for sometime 
member of the Consultative Committee. 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee as Indian delegate. 
Elected Member of the Governing Body of the 
I L 0 , Geneva. Address : Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Eoad, Bombay 4. 

KAJIJI, ABDEAU MAHOMBPALI, B.A., 

LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law; late ^udge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 February 
1871. Sduc, ; St. Mary's Institution, 

Byculla ; St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., (Abridge, and liucoln's Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 
IJniv.; President, Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay 
Islam Club and President, Islam Gymkhana. 
Address : Dilkoosh, Grant Eoad, Bombay. 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Professor, Fergusson 
College, b. 1876, Edue , : New Englis. 

School and Fergusson Coll., Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of 

Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Dnlv. for five years since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll.. Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25 > 
Secretary, D.E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
3928 ; Vioo-President, Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, etc. Liberal in Politics, 
has adressed numerous puUio meetings ; has 
publlsbed many articles on economies and 
political and social reform, and the following 
works: "Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems," "Indian Administration," Indian 
Economics," " Dawn of Modem Finance in 
India,** ** Gokhale and Economic Beforms," 

“ India's War Finance," ** Currency Eeform in 
India," ** Constitutional Beforms in India,*' 
Fconomlcs of Pnoteddon In India," ** Econo- 
mics in India," " Problems of "World Eoono- 
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my," "India's Finance since 1921," etc. 
Address : ** Durgadhivasa," Poona No. 4. 

KAMAT, Balkrishka Sitabau, B.A., Mer* 
chant, b. 21 March, 1871, Edw:.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabal 11. M. Gawaskar ol 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legls. Count tl, 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assein- 
blv, 1021-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 : Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1980-34 ; Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address: Ganesh- 
khind Eoad, Poona 5. 

KAMBLT, SiDDAPPA Totappa, BA., LL.B, 
Diwan Bahadur, Minister for Education to 
Bombay Government b. September 1882. 
Ed lie at Deccan College. Practised as 

Pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharwar Courts : 
Non official President of Hubll Municipal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930 , President of 
Hubli Municipal Borough from 1922 to 1930 , 
President, Dharwar Dist Local Board in 
1929 and 1930 Member of Bombay Council 
since 1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay 
(Council, 1927-30 ; organised first non-Brahmin 
Conference in Hubli in 1920 , was membt'r, 
Railway Advisory Committee, M. S. M. 
Railway for about two years : Presided over 
1st Karnatak Unification Conference held at 
Belgaum and Co-operative Conference held at 
Bhiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927 . Presi- 
dent, All-India Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927* was President, Dharwar 
Non- Brahmin League member, Lingayat 
Education Association, Dharwar apd Indian 
Women's Aid Society, Hubli . appointed 
Minister to Bombay Goveniinent in November 
1930. Addressed 18, Queen’s Garden, Poona. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rev. Mar. auguptine, 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernakulam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-ad]utor 
with right of succession to the first "Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911 ; b, 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Educ,: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time; 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam. and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 8, 1911. 9 . Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parambllas Second Vicar- Apostolic, 0 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 2l8t Deo. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam); Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Address : Archbishop's House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

KANGA, Sir Jamphedji Byramjt, Kt. (1928); 
M A., LL.B., b, 27th Feb. 1875, s. of Byramji 
Bhikaji Kaiiga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Educ. Elphinstone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Advocate of the High Court, 
Bombay, 1903 ; an Additional Judge of 
Bombay High Court, 1921 ; Advocate-General, 
1022-1935. Address: 120, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 
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KANHAIYA LAL, THB HON. Mb. JUSTIOB BAI 
Bahadur, M.A.,LL.B., Judge, High Court. 
Allahabad, b, 17 July 1806. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d, of Vyaa Gokuldasji of Agra. Edue. : The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined 
the TJ.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Muneiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1007 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1908 ; acted 
as District and Sessions Judge , appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1022. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again In 1928. 
Betired July 1926; Vice-President, Age ol 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Beligious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
since 1925; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. Publications * Ele- 
mentary History of India ; Dliarma Shlksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address: No. 9, Elgin 
Boad. Allahabad. 


KANIA, Harilal Jekisondas, B.A., LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, b. 3rd Nov. 1890. w. eldest 
d. of Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.CTE, 
ex-Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay About eighteen 
years’ practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930, 1931 and 1932. Address : 102, Bldge 
Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KANIKA, Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo, Kt., (1933) , O B.E , 
(J9J8) , Raja of. b. 24 March 1881. m d. 
of late Raja Ladiikishore Maiidhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1899, 
Educ : Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management of Kanika Raj from Court of 
Wards, 1902, Nominated Member, Bengal 
Advisory Fishery Board, 1908 , Elected 
Representative of the Landholders of Orissa 
and Chotanagpur to the Bengal I^egislative 
Council, 1909 ; Conferred with the personal 
title of Raja, 1910 ; Elected Representative 
of Orissa Landholders to Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1912 , and again from the 
same constituency in 1916 , Elected Addi- 
tional Member to Viceroy and Governor, 
Cieneral of India’s Legislative Council from 
Biliar and Orissa Land hold ei s' Constituency, 
1916 ; Co-opted Member as representative of 

* Bihar and Orissa Province to the Parliamen- 
tery Committee (Soiithborough) sat on the 
division of functions between the Central and 
Provincial Governments and between the 
Executive Council and Ministers in Provincial 
Governments, 1918; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
verslty, 1917 to 1919 , Title of Raja as here- 
ditary distinction conferred in 1919 ; Elected 
Meml^r of the Patna University Senate from 
j » ^‘jl^cted Member from Orissa 
^ndholders’ Constituency to Bihar and 
Orissa ^glslativo Council, 1921; Elected 
Member from Bihar, Orissa and Chotanagpui 
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Landholders’ Constituency to the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1922 ; Elected Membn 
from Orissa Landholders’ Constituency to 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1923 anil 
again from the same constituency, 1920 
Nominated Member of tlw! Patna Univ(5rHi1\ 
Senate from 1927 to 1929. Member of th. 
('ommitteo elected by Biliar and Orissa Leg^^ 
lative Council to co-opt with the Simon 
Commission, 1928. Appointed Member of tin 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bihai 
and Orissa, January 1929 and Vice-President 
of the said Executive Council, December 1931 
Ex-Offleio Member of Patna University Senate, 
1929 to 1932, and nominated Member siiuc 
1932. Conferred with the title of Raja 
Bahadur as personnal distinction 1934 
Addresi : Raj kanika, Cuttack, Orissa. 


KANITKAR, KssHAV Ramohandra, M.A., 
B.Sc., 6. 22 Aug. 1876. Educ : New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergussun 
College, Poona. Worked as liife Membci 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E. Society’s 
institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905 . 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 ,* 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21 , 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years: represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona Citv 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928, Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924 , 
was given King's Commit sion in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univci- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Lilc 
Member of the Modern Education Socicts\ 
Prof, of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadia CJollem*. 
Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Univ, of Bombay, for 1933-:J4 
Address: Ganesh Wadi, F^ergusson ColleiJ;c 
Road. Poona 4. 

ICARANJIA, Behram NAOROSji, Merchant 
b. Sept. 1876. Educ., Elphinstone Hi^di 
School and Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy Pii"! 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay. M i'' 
President of Japan and Shanghai 8ilk 
Merchants’ Association ; was Hon. Secrctiiry 
of the War Loan Committee for A Waid oi 
Bombay; was Hon. Secretary, Our D.iv 
Fund ; Hon. Secretary of ‘‘ People’s Fair ” m 
1921. Awarded Kaiser-i-Hlnd Medal and a 
Certiheate of Merit in 1922, Is Chairman <>i 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee. Ga\e 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committi e ; 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Inquiry re : Gold Tliread Industry and Cent i d 
Banking Inquiry Committee. Is a Mend'or 
of the Society for the Protection of Chil<^‘« 
in Western India; also a Trustee of var-'is 
(diaritable institutions and has been 
Director of some Joint Stock Compai' - 
President, Indian Merchants’ (^mber, 1 '• 
Address : Messrs. Gobhai Karanjla, Lim > k 
Bombay 2. 
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KABAUU.H. H. MAHARAJA Dhiraj Sm BHOlf 
PAL Dro Bahadhii, Yadhritl GHaNDRA Bral. 
K.O.S.1 , 6. 18 June 1866. t. 21 August 1927. 
Addrew Earauli, BAjputana. 

KAEVE, Dattatraya Gopal, M. a. (Bom- 
bay) ; Principal and Professor of History and 
Economics, Willingdon College, P.O. Dist. 
Satara, University Teacher, and fellow Bombay 
University; b. 24 Dec. 1898; «. of Karve, Gopal 
Balkrishna and Gopikabai ; m. 1924 Sumati- 
bai, d. of Mr. Khare; three and one d 
Educ. : New English School and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Cobdcn Medalist 1921 ; 
Wedderbum Scholar 1923 ; Professor of 
History and Economics, Fergusson College, 
Poona 1923-1935, Assistant Superintendent, 
New English School 1924-26 ; Lieutenant and 
for some time Acting Adjutant University 
Training Corps 1924-28 ; General Secretary 
Poona Inter-Collegiate Sports Association 
1924-27 ; Rector, Fergusson College Hostels 
1926-31 ; Gave evidence before Indian San- 
dhurst Committee 1926 and Bombay Physical 
Training Committee 1928 ; Associate Member 
of the Servants of India Society ; Local. Sec- 
retary, Indian Statistical Institute ; Member, 
Indian Economic Association; Member of 
Council, Deccan Sabha ; has frequently contri- 
buted to the press on political, economic and 
constitutional matters. Pubhcattons * Two 
Marathi books on Principles of Economics and 
Indian Economic Problems (1927, 1929) , 
Federations, a study in Comparative Politics 
(1933;, Indian Federal Finance (1929) , Geneva 
and Indian Labour (1931) , Economic Condi- 
tions m the Deccan at the advent of British 
rule; Parliamentary Government (1934); 
Economic Planning in India 1935 Address : 
Willingdon College, P.O. Dist. Satara. Club . 
P.Y.C. Hindu Gymkhana, Poona. 

KASHMIR, Maharaja of, see Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maliaraja of. 

KASTURBHAI Lalbhai, Shbth, Mill- 
owner; b, 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d, of Mr. Chimanlal Yodilal Zaveii 
of Ahmedabad. Educ. : at Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee, 1918-19; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Mlllowners 
Association, 1923-26 ; elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a representative ol 
the Millowners* Association (1923-26); 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929. 
Nominated delegate to the 18th Inter-National 
lAbour Conference, Genova, 1934 ; Elected 
President, Federation of Indian Cliambcrs of 
Commerce and Industry 1934-35 ; Elected 
President, Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, 1935. Address: Fankore’s Naka, 
Ahmedabad. 

KAY, Sir Joseph Asvdbh, Kt. (1927), J.P., 
Managing Director, W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 
Member, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
Eesearch. b. 20th January 1884. m. 1928, 
Mildred, second d. of late J. S. and R. A. 
Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire, (d. born 
17th October 1934). Educ, at Bolton, Lanca- 
shire. Came to India to present firm, 1907 ; 
Managing Director and Chairman of Board ol 
the several companies under their control 

29 
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Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1921 and 1922 ; Employers* Delegate to In- 
ternational Labour Conference, 1928 ; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse; Vioe-Presldent> 
Chamber of Commerce, 1926 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31- 
32 ; President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926 ; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners* Association, 1935. Address : 
Wilderness Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay. 

KAZI Syed, Hipazat Ali, Khan Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B. h. 1892. Educ. Jubbulpore, 
Aligarh and Allahabad. Elected President, 
Municipal Committee, Kliandwa, 1920, 1924 
and 1933 ; Member, Central Ih-ovinces Legis- 
lative Council, 1923-1935. Minister for Local 
Self-Government, Public Works, Public 
Health, etc., Central Provinces. Address: 
Imlipora, Kliandwa, 

KEANE, Sir Michael, K.C.8.I., 1932 ; C.S.I., 
1929 ; C.I.E., Governor of Assam, b. 1874 ; 
m. 1911; one s. two d. Educ: University 
College, Dublin, Indian Civil Service, 1898; 
Under Secretary to Go vernment.U.P., 1906-08; 
Settlement Officer, Rajputana, 1910-14 ; 
Secretary to Government, U. P., 1917-19; 
Chief Secretary, 1919-21 ; President, Legisla- 
tive Council, United Provinces, 1921-25; 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1928 ; 
Commissioner, Meerut, and Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1929 ; Member, Board 
of Revenue, U.P 1 930-31 ; Governor of Assam, 
1982. Recreation : Golf, tennis, fishing 
Address : Government House, Shillong. 

KELKAR, Narsinua Chintaman, B. A., LL.B. 
(1894) ; ez-M.L.A., Editor, Kesan^ Poona, b, 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabai, d, of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.: Miraj, Poona. Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896 ; editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1019 ; editor, Kesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931 . Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926. Publications: iBiookB in Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics. 
In English; Case for Indian Home Rule, 
Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life ; ** A Passing 
Phase of Politics.” Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.” Address : Tilak Road, Sadadilv 
Peth, Poona City. 

KELKER, ViNAYEK Moreshwar, Diwan Baha- 
dur (1933), M.A., Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1931. b. 11 Oct. 1862. m. Mrs. Lakshmi- 
bai Kelker. Educ . ; Burhanpur Zlla School ; 
Free Church Institution, Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
College; Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Entered Government Service as Schoolmaster. 
Head Clerk, Clerk of Court, Extra Asst. 
Commissioner from 1889 ; retired as Diet, and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916. 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur. 
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KSMP, Kenneth MoIntybe, K.A. (Cantab.), 

! Classical Tripos, 1006); Barrister-at-Law, 
Inner Temple) : Adyocate-Oenoral, Bombay. 

18 Deo. 1S88 ; m. Margaret, e.d, ot Lt.. 
Colonel Ashton Street, T.M.S. ' Bduc. Oeo. 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; Dulwich Coll., 
and Corpus Christ! CoUego, Cambridge. 
Practised at Bar in Bombay, 1900 onwards 
(with interval of War Service) ; acted as Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, 1912; Acted Judge, 
High Court, for periods duri^ 1927, 1928 and 
1929; Advocate-Oeneral, February, 1935. 
Address: “The Leas/* Altamont Eoad, 
Bombay. 

KHAJA Mohamad Nook, The Hon. Khar 
Bahadur, B.A., B.L., C.B.E., Puisne Judge, 
Patna High Court (1980); Ex-Vlce>ChAncel- 
lor, Patna University (1933). b. 1878. m. 
1898. Educ. : Gaya ZUlah School, Patna Col- 
lege, Doveton Coll., St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta ; Bipon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa from 1022-1980. 
Address : Patna and Gaya (Bihar and Orissa). 

KHAN, Shafaat Ahmad, Dr., Sir, B.A., First 
Class Honours, and Gold Medalist and Prize- 
man in History, 1914 ; Litt. D., 1918. Uni- 
versity Professor of Modem Indian History 
Allahabad University, since 1921. b Febru- 
ary 1803. m. Fahmida, y.d. of the late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court, 
Bdue : Government High School, Moradabad ; 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, U.P., 1024-30. Gave eviddnce 
before the Eeforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 ; the Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1926, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces. President qf the Provincial Muham- 
madan Educational Conferences, held at 
Allahabad in 1025 and 1020 ; Muslim delegate 
to Bound Table Conferences, 1930-32 ; 
Delegate to Joint Select Committee on Consti- 
tutional Beforms, 1933 ; President, All- 
India Mushm Conference, 1933; Honorary 
Secretary tq Muslim Delegation to Bound 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931 ; President, All- 
Bengal Mudim Conference, Dacca, July 1931 ; 
Preudent, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1930; President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmer-Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929 ; Presi- 
dent Modem Indian History Congre^^, Poona, 
1936 : Member of Federal Stmeture Sub- 
Sub-Committee, and numerous other Sub- 
committees of the three Bound Table Con- 
ferences and joint Select Committee ; Member, 
Viceroy’s Consultative Committee, K. T. C , 
1932. Leader of Muslims in United Provinces, 
and represented United Provinces Muslims on 
Bound Table and other Conferences from 
1930-88 : Knighted in Jime 3, 1935. Publica- 
t%ms: Founder and Editor till 1926 of the 
Journal of Indian History ; published Anglo- 
Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 
1667-1763, in 1923 ; East India Trade in the 
seventeenth Century, 1-024 ; Sources for the 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1926. John Marshall in India, 1668- 
1672 ; What are 'the Bights for Muslim 
Minority in India ? (1928) ; ContribuMon of 


numerous articles to historical journal and to 
“ 8hir/* Allahabad. Address : 26, Stanl(-\ 

Boad, Allahabad. 

KHAPABDE, Balkrisbna Gakbsh, ' Ime 
Hon. Mb., B.A., LL.B., Senior Minister, G j>, 
Government, b. August 1880. fn. Shrimant 8b 
Manutal Khaparde, d. of Sardar Baba Mahar<ij, 
First Class Sardar, Poona. Bdue: Deccan 
College, Poona, and Bombay. After taking 
the LL.B. degi^ settled down to practice 
as a lawyer at Amraoti (Berar). Took part 
in the Home Buie agitation of the late Lok- 
manya TUak and E&s. Besant. Was Vi<v- 
Chalrman of the Amraoti Municipal Committe e 
Entered Council in 1924 as a member of the 
Swaraj Party. Besigned and re-elected to 
Council in 1926 as a member of the Bespon- 
sivist Party. Leader of the Nationalist Parly 
in the Central Provinces Legislative Couinil 
since 1927. Leader of opposition. Set up 
Nationalist Party Ministry in office in 1 ( 1:27 
and 1929. Was leader of opposition since 
1930 till accepted office (Minister for Educa- 
tion) on 12th March 1984. Address : Civil 
Lines, Nagpur. Permanent address : Khaparde 
Wada, Amraoti (Berar). 

KHAPABDE, GANEBH SHBIkBISHNA, B.A 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State, b. 1965, m. Lazmi Bai. 
Educ,: in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chidrman of the 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council: Member 
of the Council of State; re-electea In 1925, 
Address : Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 

KHOSLA, Kanshi Bam, Journalist, Proprietor, 
The Imperial Publishing Go., Lahore b, 
April 1882 Bdisc : at F. C. Collc^re. 
Lahore. Joined Commercial Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1902; Manager, Peoples 
Bank, 1004 ; Punjab Co-operative Bunk, 

1 906 ; Started own firm of Kliosla 
Bro)., 1901’ started the Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1011 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank in 1920 which went into liquidation 
in 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla; Member, Executive body of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce : lately 1)1 em* 
ber, N. W, B. Advisory Committee, Lahore, 
for 6 years. Publications: Khosla Directory 
from 1006-16 and 1025-28, ** Is^erial Corona- 
tion Durbar/’ ** India and the War,” *‘ )iV ho’s 
Who in Indian Legislature and B. T. V " . 

** Indian States and Estates.” ”Illustntca 
Honours List.*’ “The Boyal Silver Jubilee 
of the Princes of India ; ” The Boyal 8ibcr 
Jubilee and Bombay Presidency,” Addr si 
90, Railway Boad, Lahore. 

KHWAJA Nazimmuddin, the 
SIR., M.A. (Cambridge), C.I.E., Mlnistei ior 
Education, Government of Bengal, from 
b, 10 Juty 1894. m, Shahar Bimoo Bet im 
Educ: M, A. O. 0(^l^e, Aligarh ; Dunsi .ble 
Grammar School, Enmnd; and Tmn 
Hall, Cambridge. Chairman, Dacca 
cipi^ty, from 1022-29; Member, Exec 
Council, Dacca University, 1928-29. Add 
25-1, Ballygunge Circular Boad, Calcut^ - 
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KIBE, ICiDHAYiiAO ViNAYAS, Bardar (here- 
ditary.), Bao Bahadur (1912), BiYan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901). Altmod-ud- 
Bowla (1980). Vailr-ud-dowla, Betired 
Bwuty Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Xndore. b. 1877. ut. Kamalabai Kibe. Bdue: 
Mv OoUege, Indore; Muir Central College, 
AUanabad. Hon. Attache to Agent to we 
Governor-General !n Cwtral India; Minister, 
Iiewas State (J.B.). Publioatiotu : artloles in 
weU^known magaimes in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 

5 [iiiues. Address: Saraswatiniketan Camp, 

ndore. Central India. 

KIKABHAI PRBMOHAND, Sir, Kt. (1931); 
Einander ; April 1, 1883. m. JjsAy lily. 
Edue.: at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1027 to September 
1930; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1032. Address : Premodyan, BycuUa ; or 63. 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

KIRPALANI, HIRANAITD KHIJSmRAK, t.C.S., 
M A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Unooln'fi Inn), Se(a:etory to Govern- 
ment, Sind. h. 28 Jan. 1888. m. 
to Gnli H. Gidvani. Edue.: N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1018. Municipal Commsr., 
Surat, 1016 to 1920. Talnqdari Settlement 
Officer. Guzerat, 1921, Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1021; Collr. and 
Diet. Magte., -Kaira, 1028-24; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Eev. Deptt., 1924-26, 
Ag. Municipal CommlsBioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926. CoUeotor of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Bewa Kantha, 1930-31, 
Municipal Commissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-84 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1935 ; Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935. 
Address: The Secretariat, Karachi. 
KISHEKGABH, H. H. UMPAI Bajhai Baxand 
Makan Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja 
Yagtanarain Singh Bahapitr. h. Jan. 1896. 
m, sister of the Baja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angarh. Edw : Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination. Address : 
Klshengarh, Bafputana. 

iviSHUN Pbkbhad, Baja-1-Bajayan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yahinub-Sadtanath Sm, 
G.C.I.E. (1910), K,C.I.B., cr. 1908. 

Hereditary Palshkar and President of the 
State Executive Coundl, Hyderabad State. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Edue : Hizam's College, 
Palshkar and MiUtary* Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publieatvms : Copi- 
;^U8 in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai 4«. Heir : Baja 
Khaja Pexsbad. Address: City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 

h 'LHAPUB, LX.-COL. HlB HIGHNESS SirShri 
^ tAJARAM CHHATRAPATI, MAHARAJA 01, since 


1922. G.O.S.T. (1981) ; G.O.I.B. (1924). b. 
80 July 1897: ea, of Col. sSt Shahu 
Chhatiapati MMiaraJa of Kolhapur (d. 
1922); direct descendant of Shiv^l m 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire, 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimatl Tarabai Saheb, y. d. 
of H. H. Sir SayaJirao MaharaJ Gaekwar, 
Buler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharanl Saheb in June 1926. 
Edue.: Privately in Kolhapur ; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Chrlstlaa 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Lient.-Golonel In 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Addrsss : 
Kolhapur. 

KOLLENGODE, Baja Sir V. Vasudbva Baja 
Valia Nambidi on, Kt. (1925), O.T.E. (1916) 
F.M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. 8. Oot. 1873. m. to 
0. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Bama Menon, 
Chief Jostlce of Travanoore. Edue, : Bajah's 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratlo family of Venganad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1980 and 
Leader and President, Landholders* Group 
in Legislative Assembly j also elected 
member of the Governing Body of the Bed 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalal University since 1929. Address : 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 

KOTAH, H. H. Libitt.-Colonbl, Mahi MAHBN- 
DBA MAHARAO SIR UMED SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
Maharao of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.B., G.B.B., b, 
1878. 8. 1889. Address : Kotah, Bajpntana. 



KOTAK, H. B., Bao Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., 
J.P., Dewan, Janjira State since (1932) ; 
Nalb Dewan and Chief Judge, Wankaner 
State (1900-1907), where for meritorious 
work H.H. the Baja Saheb 
granted him an annui^for 
life; Dewan Bajkot State 
^907-1921) ; where he 
steadily raised the revenue 
of the State to a high level. 

Was awarded a certificate of 
Merit by the Government of 
India for valuable services 
in connection with War 
Loan— (1917). Title of Bao 
Bahadur conferred in June 
(1920), as a mark of personal distinction. 
General Manager of E. I. Cotton Association 
(1921-23) when he helped to put the Asso- 
ciation on an organi 2 sed basis and was made a 
J.P., and Hon. Magistrate; Dewan, Idar 
State (1926-28) when he speedily improved 
the financial position of the State. Appointed 
Dewan, Janjira Statejfl932), during sunortty 
Admlnisfratlon to aid Her Highness the Begent 
Begum Saheba. After the termination of the 
Begency Administration in 1983 His 
Highness the Nawab Sidi Muhammad Khan 
BaEadur appointed him as bis Dewan which 
position he still holds. 


L 
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KOTHAVALA, Phebozb Dhanjibhah, B.A.| 
LL.B., Bewan, BAjplpla State, b, 19 April 
1886. 9». Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. B. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Edtte.: B^plpla High 
School; Blphlnstone College, Bombay, and 
Oovemment Law College, Bombay. Prac< 
tlsed on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1916. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharala of BaJ- 
pipla, 1916; Kalb Dewan, Bajplpla, 1927; 
Dewan, Nov. 1930. Address : Bajplpla 
(Bewa Eantha Agency). 


KOTLA, Hon’blb Baja bahadub Kushal Pal 
Singh of, M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.). M.L.C.. 
Minister for Education and Industries, U. P. 
Oovemment. 6. 16 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905; Member, U. P. Legls. 
Council since 1909; Member, Imperial Le^s. 
Council, 1918-16; Member, Legls. Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Special Magte. Chairman, Agra 
Dlst. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Manag&g 
Committee of Agra Coll.; Member of Oovemlng 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College; 
Member of the Senate of Agra XTnlversity. 
Address : Nalnl Tal, Lucknow. 

EBISHNAMACHABIAB, Baja Bahadur G., 
B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918) ; Baja 
Bahadur (1026) ; Betired President to H. E. 
H. the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Court^ and Member, Legislative 
Assembly, mue : Triohlnopoly and Madras. 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1800 ; practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1918; apj^inted 
Advocate-General, then Secretary to Covem- 
ment, Legislative Dept., Legal Adviser to 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government and Presi- 
dent, Judicial Committee in 1918 ; was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir All Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working retired in 1924. 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during 
the elections of 1930 and took a prominent 
part in the support of orthodox views and 
resisting all anti-rel^ious and antisocial 
Bills. He IS now the acknowledged loader of 
the entire orthodox community in India. 
Address : Hyderabad House, Srirangam, 
Osmanla Boyal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

KBISHNAMACHABYA, BAo Bahadur Sir 
Vanqal Thiruvrnkata, Kt. (1933) B.A., 
B.L., C.l.E. (1926), Dewan of Baroda. b, 1881. 
m. Sri Bangammal. Edw: Presidency Coll., 
Madras and Law Coll., Madras. Entered 
Madras Civil Service by a competitive examina- 
tion in 1903; served In several districts; 
1908-1911, Chief Bevenue Officer, Cochin 
State; also Offg. Dewan for some time; 
1918-1919 served in Madras as Asstt. Secry., 
Board of Bevenue, Under- Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Southborough 
Committee, etc.; 1919-1922 Trustee, Viziana- 
garam Estate ; 1923 Collector of Bamnad ; 
April 1924 to Feb. 1927 Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in Law, i^ucation 
and other Departments. Joined as Dewan 
of Baroda, February 1927, ser vices being 
lent to the Baroda Government; acted as 
a delegate to the First Indian Bound Table 
Conference in London ; Member of the 


Sub-Committee No. II (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Conference; also a member ' of th( 
Sub-Committee No. VIII (Services) ; acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Bound 
Table Conference in London ; Member of tho 
Federal Structure Committee and of thr 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee. Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Bound Table Con- 
ference; member of the Federal Finance 
Sub-Committee of the third B.TX).; attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee; Member of the Beserve Bank 
Committee ; Delegate on behalf of India to 
the Assembly of the League of Nations for the 
Session held in September 1934. Address 
Dilaram, Baroda. 


KBISHNASWAMI Aiyangar, Sakkottai, 
M.A. (Madras, 1899) ; M.B.A.S. (1903) F.K 
Hist. S. (1904); Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta Uiii- 
versity (1921) ; llao Bahadur (1928) ; F.A.S.B 
(1981) ; Title “ Bajasevasakta ” conferred by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore (1932) ; Editor, 
Journal of India History, b. 15 April 1871 
m. 1898 and again in 1915. Edm : St 
Joseph’s College, Bangalore, and Central 
College, Bangalore. President, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1908. Emeritus profes- 
sor, Madras and Mysore Universities. Fellow 
of the Madras University, 1912. Fellow of 
the Mysore University 1919. l^rofessor, 
Central College, Bangalore; Professor of 
Indian History and Archaeology, University 
of Madras, since Nobember 1914. Founder 
and Hony, Vice-President, Mythic Sociot\, 
Bangalore; Branch Secretary, Joint Secre- 
tary, and Editor of the Journal, 1908-1910 , 
Secretary and Editor, Journal, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1917-18 ; Secretary of 
the Madras Economic Association, 1915 - 19 , 
Joint Editor, Indian Antiquary, 1923 ; Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, Madras University , 
Chairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dravidian Languages, Madras Unhersity, 
Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1906-20 ; Examiner for M A , 
Ph.D., and Premchand Boychand Studentship, 
Calcutta University, Header, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1919. Examiner for Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Benares, Mysore and AnnanuiUi 
Universities, and the Indian Civil Service Elei- 
ted Hony. Correspondent of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India 1921 ; General Secretar\ , 
Indian Oriental Conference. 1926-33. Member 
Indian Historical Becord Commission 1939 , 
President, Bombay Historical Congress, 193 ) 
President, Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore, 
1935. PubliccUiofis : Ancient India, A 
Little Known Chapter of Vijayaiiauar 
History ; B^lnnings of South Indian Hisfcoi ^ , 
Early History of Vaishnavism, South 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders , bo”iL’ 
Contributions of South India to Iruiinj 
Culture ; History of India from Origi -aJ 
Sources; A Short History Hindu Indi*. 
Manimekhalai in its Historical Setting, '’mii 
E volution of Administrative Institution^ 
South India. A Class book of Indian Hist ' 
Address i “ Sripadam,” 143, Brodies U' • 
Mylapoic, Madras. (S). 


KBISHNASWAMI Aiyar, Sir Alladi, , 
(1932); Advocate- General, Madras, o ' 
1883. w. Venkalakshamma. Educ, .* Mr * ^ 
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Christian College, Law College, Madras. 
Apprentice-at-law under the late Justice 
F. B. Sundaram Iyer; standing counsci to 
most of the big Xtajas and Zamlndars of the 
Madras Presidency ; appointed Advocate- 
General in 1920 ; Member of the Legislative 
Council ; awarded Kaisar-i-Hlnd Silver 
Medal in recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926; Dewan Bahadur in 1930 ; 
Knighted 1932 ; was member of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years ; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity ; takes interest in all public, social and 
religious movements; has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed large sums of money in the Madras, 
Andhra and Annamalai universities ; help- 
ed several poor students ; member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras ; delivered the 
Convocation address of tlie Andhra University 
in 1930 ; member of the Expert Committees 
appointed Inr the Government of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of goods. Address • 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Eoad, Mylaporc, 
Madras. 

KRISHNASWAMI, Dn. KOLAR Rama- 
KRISHNIEB, D.So. (Lond.), A.I.C., Lecturer 
in Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, b. 14 August 1898. m. Venkata- 
lakshmiamma. Educ, : Central College, 
Bangalore, and University College, London. 
Asstt. Chemist and thou Lecturer, Indian 
Institute of Science, Consulting Chemist. 
Ptiblwatwns : Papers in the Journal of the 
Indian Institute of Science and the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, London. Address : 
The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja Dbiraj Mirzan 
Maharao Shri Khengarji Sawai Bahadur 
Maharao of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.B. b. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1915 ; represent- 
ed India, League fd Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary.) Address' 
The Palace, BhuJ, Kutch. 

lAtTHWAlTE, John Gilbert, C.TE. 
(1935) ; Private Secretary to H. E. The 
Viceroy, b, 6 July 1894 Edur. Clongowcs, 
^inity College, Oxford. Served in Great Wai 
(wounded) ; appointed to India Office 1919 , 

I nvate Secretary to Earl Wintcrton, M.P., 
1922-23, and Private Secretary to Secretary of 
state for India, 1923-24. Specially attached 
to Prime Minister (Mr. Jiamsay MacDonald) i 
lor Second Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Secretary, Indian Franchise (Lothian) Com- 
juittee 1932 ; Secretary, Indian Delimitation 
Committee, August 1935 to January 1936 
Address * Viceroy's Camp, India. 

' MvHMIDAS Rowji Tairsee, BA, M.L C , 
landlord and Merchant, m. Ladtobai L. R 
iairsee Educ: St. Kavers’s College, Bombay, 
represptatlve of the Indian Merchant’s 
' hamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 


Trust and the Legislative Council and Presi- 
dent, P. J. Hindu Gymkhana and President, 
Bhatia Mitra Mandal. Publications : “ Fren- 
zied Finance.” Speeches and Writings of 
B. G. Horniman. ” Priests, Parasites and 
Plagues ” Address : 29-31-33, Bora Bazar 
Street, Fort, and 259, Walkesliwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, Nasik 
City. 

LAKHTAR, CHIEF OF, THAEORE SAHEB BAL- 
VIRSTNHJI Karansinghji, 6. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address : 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, RAI SAHIB, 
Pleader and Zemindar, b. 1870. m. to 
Srimati Navarani Kuuwer. Educ. at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna; a 
nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex- Vice- President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and cx-President, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjarl 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gltaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address : Aurangabad, 
Dist. Gaya, Bihar and Orissa. 

LAL, PlYARE, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. 1860. Educ. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-06, practised up to 1896 ; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906 ; travelled 
round the world in 1013. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U. P. Political Confe- 
rence, 1014; Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915-1926; President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawalpindi. Address'. 
Meerut. 

LALA Ram Sary Das, The Ron. rai Baha- 
dur, C.I.E., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914)- 
Member, Council of State ; MUlowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor, b. 80 Nov. 
1876. Educ.: Government College, Lahore- 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council ; 
Member elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non- 
Mahomedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men; President, Sanatan Dhaima College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab ; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory 
Committee for Punjab Branches ; Ex-Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commerce ; 
Director, Trans-Continental Airways Ltd. 
British India Corporation, Cawnpore ; 
Director, Puujab Matches Ltd.; Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Sunlight Insurance Co. 
of India Ltd. Delegate to the Committee on 
Reserve Bank of India held in Londop, 1933. 
Address : 1, Egorton Road, Lahore. 

LALKAKA, JEHANGIR Ardeshir, b. 8 March 
1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowroloe Pestonjl, Vakil, C.I.E., of 
Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
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ol Bandra. Sdue: Ahmedabad High School; 
Blphiiistone CoQ., Bombay; Sir J. J. Sdxx>] 
of Alt, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Weatodnster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life elae memorial portrait of Sir PbcFoaeshah 
M. Hehta for Municipal Corpn., Bomb^, 
unveikd by H. B. Sir George Lloyd ; w 
D. B. Waciha’B portrait in the Bombay Univ.. 
Dr. Badabhoy NowtoJPb portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Ck>vemton*B portrait for Blphinstone 
ColL; Sir Kowioiee Peston}ee Vakil’s portrait 
for Kowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; ana H.H. 
theBawab of Rampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Bampur. H.B. Sir LeBlie Wilson's 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay ; portrait of H. E. Sir 
James Siffon for Ck)uncil Hall, Patna, painted 
a large portrait of Lord Brabourne for Bom- 
bay Secretariat. Member of the Government of 
Bombay Board of Examiners for Art Examina- 
tions, 1917-1936. Chosen by the Govt, 
of India to eopy Boyal portraits 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy's House, 
Bew Delhi. Dy. Director, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, 1931-35, and Associate Director 
in 1934. Awarded Boyal Silver Jubilee 
Medal 1935. Address : The ' Studio *, 20 
Bepean Sea Boad, Bombay. 

LALUBHAI SAHAIDAS, Sn, Et. Q926), J.P., 
O.I.E.(1914). 5. October 1863. m. ^tyavati, d. 
of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad. 
Bduc. ; Bhavnagar High School and Elphin- 
stone College. Under-Secretary to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Bevenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar. Besigned service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi Elynanlung. 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co* ; 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian | 
Cement Company, Sclndia Steam Bavigation j 
Company, Ltd. Director in Commercial j 
firms and banks. Bominated to the Bombay ; 
Legislative Council in 1910, 1913 and 1916. 
President of the AU-Indla Industrial 
Conference at Karachi in 1913 ; Member, 
Mhdagan Committee on Co-operation, 1914- 1 
1915; President, Mysore Co-operative Con i 
ferenoe, 1915; Chairman, Mysore Co-operative | 
Committee, 1921-23; Member, Senate of 
Bombi^ University; Hon. Treasurer, Adams 
Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Seva Sadan ; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Counoil of 
State, 1920; Member, Indian Mercantile 
Mkrine Committee, 1923-24 ; President, 
Indian Economic Conference at Benares. 1925. 
Ag. Member, Bombay Executive Council,! 925. 
President of Madras, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference in 
1926, 1928 and 1929; President, Bombay 
Swadeshi League, 1932-33. Address: Andhen, 
via B. B. & C. I. Bailway. 

LAMBEBT, Hsnrt, M.A. (Cantab.) ; Principal. 
Patna College. 5. 22 Feb. 1881. m. Violet 
Crawford, d. of Lt.-Col. D.G. Crawford, I.M.S. 
(retired). Edwr. Perse School ; Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Asst. Master, Felsted School, 
for nearly three years; Indian Educational 
Service; Inspector of Schools in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa; Principal, Bavenshaw Coll., 
Cuttack; Principal, Patna Coll.; Offg. D. P. I., 
Bihar and Orissa. Addme: Patna, E. I. 
.Hallway. 


LAHOBD, 8m WlbLUW, K®. (1986), 1 ^ 

Director, Imperial Bank of India. 5. 2i Julv 
1887. m. mhel Speechly. Edetv: Harril 
Academy, Dundee. Four years with Boyal 
Bank of Scotland ; Jotned Bank of Bomhav 
In December 1907. Address; 8, Theatre 
Boad, Calcutta. 


LABGLEY, GB080B Hamly, M.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, sinoe January 
1, 1926 ; 6. 14 July 1881 ; t. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1913, Bvelin 
MaryBiggart, Armagh. Edue: The Univei- 
slty, Beading ; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906; M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction, 
Univeruty of London, 1909; Indian Educa- 
tional Se^ce, 1918; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1918 ; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1918; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25; Acring Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. President, Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress, 1981 ; Chairman, Inter- 
- University Board, 1983-84. PuHieations * 
Articles in Mind ; Proceedini^ of Aristotelian 
Society ; Hlbbert Journal; PhUosoply: Monist. 
Quest: Dacca University Bulletin; Indian 
Philosophical Beview ; Indian Journal of 
Philosophy, etc. Address : Bamna, Dacca, E. 
Bengal. 


LATIMEB, Sir COURTBUAT, B.A. (Oxon), 
K.C.I.E. (1986) C.I.B. (1920) C.8.I. (1931) 
Agent to the Governor- General ;In the States 
of Western India, b. September 22, 1880 
m. Isabel Primrose, d. of late Sir Bobert 
Alkman. Edue : St. Paul’s School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1904; joined 
Political Dept., 1908; Bevenue Commissioner 
N.W.F.P., 1929 ; Besident in Kashmir, 1931 
A.G.G in the States of Western India, 1032 
Publications: Census of India 1911. Vul 
Xin, North-West Frontier Provin{ e 
Address : Bajkot, Kathiawar. 

LATiFi, Alma, C.I.B. 1982; O.B.B., 1910, 
M.A., LL.M. Cantab ; LL.D. Dublin ; Barr , 
I.C.8. ; b, 12 Nov. 1879 ; e,s, of late C A 
Latif, Bombay ; m. Nasima, d. of late Justice 
Badruddin Tyabjl, Bombay ; two s. two d 
Edue: St. Xavier’s School and CoU., Bombay, 
passing first In Inter, examination Bombay 
Universityl 897, also London, Paris, Heidelberij, 
Cairo; Joined 1898, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student) , 
1st Class Honours in let year examlnatix) 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and iii both paita 
of Law Tripos ; 2nd cl. Honours in moebm 
Langs. Tripos; headed poll for Commit«ie, 
Can^. Union Sodety, also stroked L.M P < 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 ; Senior Whev II 
scholarshto (Camb.) and Barstow scholar^^i 
(Inns of Cwurt) in international law and abnyi 
subjects, 1902; Ist cl. Degree of Honoui ^ 
Government of India for eminent proflcienc ’ n 
Arabic, 1908; Joined as Asstt. Coin^ r 
in Punjab Jan. 1908 ; since held admlnis^ 
tive. Judicial, secretariat and political ofIi< ' • 
Dtst. Judge, Amritsar 1908: inquired j * 
Punjab industries, 1909-10; du^ with 1 ' 
Camp, Delhi Coronation Durbar t 
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(ffMdal) Judge, IMhi, 1911-12 ; Director; 
of Publio Xmtruotion, Hyderabad State 1918- 
16: Dy. Oommr. Hisaar 1918-21 ; Eecrutting 
badge and mention in Qaz. of India for valuable 
war services, 1919; sec. transfd. depts. 
also member, Legis. Council, Punjab, 1921-24 
Dy. Oommr. Kamitl, 1924-27: Oommr. and 
Pol. Agent, Ambala ; also member. Council of 
State Nov. 1927 ; Delegate, Interna- 
tional Law Conf., The Hague, March 1980 ; 
substitute delegate and adviser. International 
Labour Conf., ^neva, June 1930 ; Delegate, 
Inter-Parliamentary Conf., London, July 1980; 
duty with Ist Indian Bound Table Conference, 
London, Sep. 1980 ; Oommr. Multlm, March 
1931 ; duty with 2nd Indian Bound Table 
Conference, London, Aug. 1931 ; Sec. Con- 
sultative Committee (I. B.. T. C.) Delhi, 
Jan. 1932 ; duty with 8rd Indian Bound 
Table Cbnference, London, October 1932. 
Commr. Lahore, Jan. 1031, financial Com- 
missioner (Bevenue), Punjab, April-July 1933, 
and from Feb. 1034. Publicalions' Etfects of 
War on Property, being studies in Inter- 
national Law and Policy, 1908; Industrial 
Punjab, 1011 ; The All-India Alphabet ; a 
step towards Federation, 1934; various ad- 
dresses, articles, reports. Address: Secretariat, 
Lahore ; Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London. 

LATTHB, DXWAH BAHADUR AHNA BABAJI, 
M.A., LL.B. (Bombay). A. 1878. m. 
to Jyotsnabai Badre ol Kolhapur. Educ . : 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof, of English 
Bajarara College, Kolhapur, 1007-1911 
Educational Inspector, KoUiapur, till 191 1 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahraan League 
Edited ** Deccan Byof (1918-20) *' ; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1021-23 ; Member of the Unirersity Beform 
Committee, 1024. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 

1930. Attended Indian Bound Tabte Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States* 
Delegation. Cihalrman, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Belgaum District^ 1932. Pviblicaiions : 
** Introduction to Jalninn” (English); 

“ Growth of British Empire in India ” 
(Marathi) ; ** Memoirs of Sbidiu Chhatrapati *’, 
*' Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charitra ” 
in Marathi (1025); Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930; ** The Federal 

Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi) 

1931. Address : Belgaum. 

LEFTWIOH, Oharlvs Ohrbans. C.B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agmit, East Africa. 
5. 81 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland Educ, : Christ's 
Hospital and St. John’s College, Cantab. 
3toteied I.O.a 1896. Served In 0. P. 
Adirese : Mombassa. 

i <EGQE,FRAH01S CBOXL, C.B,B., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Bail 
Conference Assocn. 5. 14 September 
1873. Bdue : Sherborne School. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LE BJYBT, Bt. Eev. M^. Pius, 0. M. CAP. 

C. Bishop op Ajmbr. Lorient (France). 
XT November 1870. Bdtte : Entered 
gov^te of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Phris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888. 


Joined Mission of Bajputana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Bector of St. Anselm’s Hl^ 
School (1904-1931). Appointed Bishop 9^ 
June 1931. Conseoratra 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 

LIAQAT Hayat Khan, Nawab, Sir, Kt», 

O. B.E., Aitmadudaula Viqarulmulk, Tazim 
Sardar; Prime Minister of Patiala State. 
6. let February 1887. m. d. of Mian Nizam- 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State, 
Bdw: Privately. Address: Patiala. 

LINDSAY, SIR DAROT, KT. (1925), C.B.E., 
1919, Kaisax-l-nind Gold Medal (1911) ; M.L.A. 
b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Boyal Insurance Go. Address: 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

LTNDSA Y, Sib Harry Alexander Fanshawe. 
K.C.T.B., C.B.B., I.C.S.. Imperial Institute, 
London, b, 11 March 1881. m. Kathleen, 
lioulse Huntington ; two «. Educ, : St. Pauls, 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford, 
Arrived In India 1905 and served in Benga, 
as Asst. CoUr. and Mgto.; Under-Secretary to 
Government, Beveniie and General De^rt- 
ments, March 1910 ; transferred to Bihar, 
1912 ; Under-Secretary to Government, Bev. 
Department, 1912 ; Under-Secretary to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 ; O.B.E., 1919 ; Offg. Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921 ; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from Ist February 1028, O.l.E. in 1926, 
KC.I.E. in 1934. Address: Bengal Club. 
Calcutta, and Oriental Club, London. 

LINLITHGOW, 2ND Marquess op (cr. 1902), 
Victor Alexander John Hope, K T., 1928 ; 

P. C. 1935 ; G C.I.B , cr. 1929 ; D L. ; T.D., 
Earl of Hopetoun 1703 ; Viscount Althrie, 
Baron Hope 1703 ; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809 ; Baron Nlddry (U.K.) 1814 ; Viceroy 
and Governor- General of India from April 
1936 ; Lord Lieutenant of West Lothian ; 
Chairman of Market Supply Committee 
1933-36 ; late Chairman, Meat Advisory 
Committee, Board of Trade ; Chairman of 
Medical Besearch Council 1934-36 ; Chairman, 
Governing Body, Imperial College of Science 
and Technology 1934-36 ; late Director of the 
Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows Fund and 
Life Assurance Society, J. <fe P. Coates Ltd., 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd.; British 
Assets Trusts Ltd.; Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd.; Fellow of the Boyal Society of 
Edinburgh Ltd. b, 24 Sep 1887 , e.s, of Ist 
Marquess and Hon. Hersey do Moleyns, 
3rd </. of 4th Lord Ventry ; s father 1908 ; 
m. 1911, Doreen Maud, 2nd d. of lit. Hon. 
Sir F. Milner 7th Bt. ; twin s. three d Educ : 
Eton. Served European War 1914-18 (des- 
patches) ; and commanded 1st Lothians and 
Border Armoured Car Company 1920-26 ; 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 1922-24 , Dy. 
Chairman of Unionist Party Organisation 
1924-26 ; President of Navy League 1924-31 ; 
Chairman, Departmental Committee on Dis- 
tribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923; Cliairman of Edinburgh and East of 
Swtland College of Agriculture, 1924-83; 
Chairman, Boyal Commission on Indian 
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Agriculture; Chairman, Jt. Select Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Beform 1933 , 
Kecreations, golf, shooting. Heir ; t, Earl of 
Hopetoun, q.v. Address: Viceroy’s House, 
Hew Delhi, India, Hopetoun House, South 
Queensferry, Linlithgowshire. T. ; South 
Quoensferry 17. Clubs ; Carlton, New and 
]^inburgh. 

LIVINGSTONE, Archibald Macdonald, M.A., 
B.Sc. (Edin.)., Agricultural Marketing Advisor 
to the Government of India, b, 25 January 
1890. m. Gladys Mary Best, 1918, Edtic 
Privately and at Edinburgh. years B.P.A. 
(3J^ years in Franne) Rep., rank of Major from 
1924. Senior Marketing Officer, Ministry of 
Agriculture, London. Publications : various 
mainly official. Address : Office of the 
Agricultural Marketing Advisor to the Govern- 
ment of India, Old Secretariat Buildings, 
Delhi. 

LLOYD, Alan Hubert, B.A. (Cantab ), C S I , 
G.T.E., I.C.8., Member, Central Board of Reve- 
nue. b. August 80, 1883. m. Violet Mary, d. of 
the late J . C. Orrock. Educ. : King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Caius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923. OMciated as 
Finance Member, Govemor-Generars Exe- 
cutive Council, June-August, 1933. Address : 
Delhi and Simla. 

LLOYD, Lt.-Col. Charles Geoffrey, CI.E. 
(1919), M.C., Indian Army. b. 12 March 
1884. m. Nora Evelyn (nee) Jameson. 
Edue ' Repton and Cambridge. Commissioned 
Essex Regiment, 1904 ; Indian Army Service 
Corps, 1912 ; service in Great War, France , 
Gallipoli , Mesopotamia , North Persia and Kur- 
distan Publications : Warlike Snips and Snaps; 
Matrimonial Weals and Woes ; Babu I*ichc 
Lai in Europe ; Higgledcy-Piggledey (all 
above under pen-name of Babu Piche Lai, 
B.A.) ; From an Indian State. Address ' 
The Bath C ub, 34, Dover Street, London, 
W. 1, and Headquarters, Lahore District, 
Lahore. 

LOHARU» The Hon. Nawab Sir Amib-ud-Din 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Member 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet 
b. 1860, 8. 1884. Ruling Chief of Mcghal 
tribe. Abdicated in favour of his Heir-Ap- 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntanh 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 8 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
was Nawab Regent during the minority of 
his grandson the Nawab of Loharu, which 
terminated in November 1 931 on the assump- 
tion of full ruling powers by H. H. Lieutenant 
Nawab Mlrza Amlnuddin Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur Fakhrud-daula, the present ruler of 
Loharu State. Address : Loharu, Punjab. 

LOBT-WILLIAMS. HoN. Mr. JUSTICE JOHN 
Bollbston, K.C. (1022), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, h. 14 September 1881. 


Ml. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o. c. of lato 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead 
Educ : Merchant Taylors ; London University . 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904; Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So 
clety, 1911; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 ; Stockport, December 1910 , 
(Co. U.) M, P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922 ; (U) 
1928. Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial Yeomanri, 
Member of the L. C. C. (Llmehouse), 1907-l(i , 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee; Ap- 
pointed Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

LOTHIAN, Arthur Cunningham, C.T.E., Add) 
Secretarv to the Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, b. 27th June 18S7 
m Mary Helen Il^cgregor. Educ, : Universit \ 
of Aberdeen ; Christ Church Oxford. M.A (isi 
Hons. 'Mathematics), B.Sc. (special distiiK- 
tion). Entered I.C.S., 1910 , Assistant 

Magistrate, Bengal, 1911-15. Joined Indian 
Political Department in 1915 and served sub- 
sequently as Political officer in Central India, 
Kashmir Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajputiia, 
Baroda, and with the Goverment of India, 
Resident at Jaipur 1929-1931 ; Resident in 
Mewar and Political Agent, Southern 
Rajputana States, 1030-81 ; Resident at 
Baroda 1932-33 ; Prime Minister, Alwar, 
President, Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States 1033. Resident in Jaipur and tla^ 
Wester States of Rajputana 1933-34. Ollu 
Agent to the Governor- General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner, Almer-Merwara, 
1934. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

LOW, Francis, J.P., Editor. The Times of Indm 
6. 19 November 1893. m. Margaret Holon 
Adams. Edue\ Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. Joined ‘Staff Aberdeen Free Prens, 
1011. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G. H. Q. 1019. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922; Asst. Editor, 19-"- 
1932. Address’. 6 7-C, Warden Road, Bombay 

LOYD, Rt. Rev, P. H. see Naslk, Bishop of. 

LUMBY, Arthur Friedrich Rawson, h i 
(Cambridge), C.I E. (1927); O.B.B. (19J3) , 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Indian Army, Doi»ntv 
Secretary, Army Department. 6. 13 August 
1890 ; m. Lattice Mary, younger d. of lb*' 
F. K. Hodgkinson (20th June 1916). Ff/ n* 
Rugby and Christ’s College, Cambri’i' 
Joined Indian Army 1912; Great NN 'r- 
Egypt, Gallipoli, France. Wounded, G S * > > 
and G.S.O. 2, A.H.Q., India, 1916-1 >>• 
Secretary, Indian Sandhurst ComnnH'‘“ 
1925-26; Asst. Secretary, Army Departu' I'C 
1928-38; Deputy Secretary, 1034; 
Legislative Assembly, 1034. Address: ^ 
Department, New Delhi and Simla ' 
Lloyds Bank, 6, Fall Mali, London. 

LYLE, Thomas MoElderry, B.B., A.R.C •''' , ^7 
O. I. B. (1928), I. S. B., Superintei 
Engineer, Irrigation Works, U. P. /* ^ 
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May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Edue. : St. Anarew’s College, Dublin, 
Koyal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen's College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Glass Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P. India in 
1900 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken Elver 
in C.I.; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Eoservoir and Earamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
including the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works 1921-29. War service in Wazi- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C. 
Bushire Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia). 
Address : Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 

MACKENZIE, Abthub Hbndebson, C.S.I. 
(1933), M.A., B.Sc., A.E.O. Sc., C.I.E. 

(1928) ; Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Osmania Univer- 
sity Hyderabad, Deccan, b. February 9, 1880. 
m. Zora Gibson Harwood. Educ. Eoyal 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Univ., 
Eoyal Coll of Science, London. Principal, 
Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08 ; 
Inspector of Schools, United Provinces, ' 
1908-09 ; Principal Government Training 
College, Allahabad, 1909-1920 ; Chief Insmc- 
tor of Vernacular Education, United Pro- 
vinces, 1920-21. Member of the Legislative 
Council, United Provinces, 1922-34. Director 
of Public Instruction, United Provinces, 

J 92 1- 34. Officiating Educational Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, 1930. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

MACKLTN, The Hon. Mr. Justice Albert 
Hortain Eomer, B.A., Judge, Bombay High 
Court, b. 4 March, 1890. ; m. April 14, 1920. 
Educ: Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Arrived in India, 1913; served in 
Bombay as Asst Collector and Magistrate , 
Asst. Judge and Asst. Sessions Judge, 
1922; Asst. Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1923; Offg. Judge 
and Sessions Judge, 1924, Eegistrar High 
Court, Appellate Side, 1926 ; Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1929; Judicial Asst, and 
Additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929; Offg 
Secretary to Govt. Legal Department, 1931 ; 
Judicial Commissioner in the States of Western 
India, 1932 ; Offg. Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1934; Judge, High Court, 1935. Address: 
High Court, Bombay. 

MACMAHON, Major-Gbnbral Hugh Francis 
Edward, C.B. (1931) ; C.B.B. (1925) ; M.C.. 

P. S C. D.A. and Q.M.G. Northern Command 
Headquarters Eawalpindi, b. 18th Oct. 1880. 
m, Agnes Hearn, elder d. of A. E. Cumming, 
Esq., Edue: Pocklington, Bedford, E.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900; Joined S. & T. C., 1904; Instructor. 
Staff CoUwe, Quetta, 1919-28; A. A. and 

Q. M.G., Waziristan District 1923-1927; 
D.D.M. and Q., A.H.Q., 1928 ; D.D.8. & T. 
A.H.Q., 1929; D.S.T., A.H.Q., 1929 : D. A. 


and Q.M.G. Northern Command, 1933; A.D.C. 
to H. M. the King, 1929 ; Col., 1922; Major- 
General, 1 930. Served in Waziristan Campaign , 
1900-02 ; the Great War 1914-1918 ; despat- 
ches 5 times, M. C. and Bt. of Lt. Colonel ; 
Kurdistan, 1919; Waziristan, 1928-24; 
Despatches, C.B.E. Address: Eawalpindi. 

MACMULLEN, General Sir Cyril Norman, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., C.I.B.,D.8.0., General Officer 
Commanding Eastern Command, 1931. b, 
1877. Served N.W. Frontier. 1897-98 (medal 
and ola^) ; Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal) ; European War, 1914-19 (despatches, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Brevet Lt.-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
Bank of India Ltd., Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
and several other Joint stock companies. 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
de Guerre); Afghan War, 1919; Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27; G. O. C. 
Eawalpindi District, 1927-1932. Address : 
Naini Tal (Summer), Bareilly (Winter). 

MACNEE, Eustace Alberic, M.A. (Cantab.); 
V.D. (1921) ; Director of Public Instruction. 
Central Provinces, b. 11 Nov. 1886. m. 
Irene Mary (Porter). Educ. St. Paul’s School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge. Ap- 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 26th 
October, 1908. Publications: Exercises in 
English Grammar and Idiom ; Editor of 
“ Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools ” 
(2nd edition). Address : Nagpur. 

MACONACHIE, SiR Richard Roy, K.B B., 
C.T.B., B.A., I.C S H. M.’b Minister at Kabul 
since 1930. h, 3 September 1885. Educ, : 
Tonbridge and Umv. College, Oxford ; arrived 
in India Nov. 1909 and served in the Punjab 
as asstt. commr , asst, commissioner, Peshawar, 
1914 , personal assistant to Chief Commander, 
N. W. F. Province, May 1914; assistant 
commissioner, Baniiu, February 1915; ditto 
Dera Ismail Khan, October 1916; Under 
Secretary to Gtovernment of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, March 1917 ; on milftai y 
service from October 1917 to October 1919. 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor- General 
in Eajputana, November 1919 , Offg. Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, November 1921 ; 
Counsellor, H. M.’s Legation at Kabul, Febru- 
ary 1922 ; Offg. Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1925 ; C.I.E. (1926) ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Hazara, April 1920 ; on special 
duty in Foreign and Political Department, 
1927 ; Political Agent, Kurram, 1928 ; H. M.’s 
Minister at Kabul, March 1930, K.B.E. (1931). 
Address: Kabul, 

MACPHEESON, Thb Hon. Sir (Thomas) 
Stewart, M. A. (Bdin ) ; C.I.E. (1922) ; Kt. 
(1933) ; Barristor-at-Law , Ex- Judge, High 
Court, Patna, b, 21 Aug. 1876. m. Helen 
Cameron, M.A., eldest d. of the Rev. A. B. 
Cameron, D.D. Edinburgh 5«. 2d. Educ: George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; Edinburgh 
University and Trinity College, Oxford. 
Entered Indian Civil Service, Bengal, in 1899 
and served in Bihar and Orissa from 1912 ; 
Dist. Magte. and Collr., Settlement Officer 
District and Sessions Judge ; Superintendent, 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs; Secretary 
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to the Legldatiye Oounctl ; Begietrar, Patna j 
High Court : and Judge, Patna High Court ; 
Vice-Chanc^lor, Patna University 1030-83. 
PublieabUmt; Hanohi District CasetteerJ 
jointly; Settlement E^ii of Porahat. 
Addresi : Patna. India. 

HACTAGGAET, OoLONXL Chablib, O.8.L. 
1019; Inspectoi^General of Civil 

Hospitals. U.P. 0. 1861. Edue.: Camp- 
briitown Gram. Sob. Glasgow Unlv., Bnt. 
I.M.S,. 1866 ; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons. 1002 ; 
Hem.. Indian Factory Labour Oomtnission.l 
1007-08 ; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Coimcil. 1009. 
Addrett : Lacknow. 

MoKENZIE, Thb Hbv. John. M.A. (Aberdeen), 
1004 D.D. (Aberdeen). 1984 ; Senior Cunnin- 
gham Fellow. New College, Edinburgh, 
1908 ; Principal. Wilson Allege, b. 13 
June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson Dinnes. 
Eduo.: Aberdeen University, New College. 
Edinburgh; Tubingen University. Ordained 
1908 ; Appointed Professor in Wilson College, 
1908 ; Appointed Principal, 1921 ; Fellow of 
the University of Bombay. President, 
Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26, 
President, Bombay AnthroMlogical Society, 
1027-20. Vice-Chancellor. Bombay Univer- 
sity. 1931-33. Publicaiiona : Hindu Ethics 
(Oxford Univ. Press). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by It. S. Simpson. D.D. (James 
Clarke) ; Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan). Addreaa : Wilson College House. 
Bombay. 

MoNAIB, Gbobgb Doxtolas, The Hon. Mr 
JUSTICJE, B.A. (Oxon); M.B.Ei (Mil.) Judgei 
Calcutta High Court, b. 30 April 1887. m. 
Primrose, younger d, of the late Douglas 
Garth and Mrs. Garth. Tt’dvc; Charter House 
and New College, Oxford. Called to the Bar 
1011 ; practised in Calcutta from 1912 ; Joined 
1.A.B..O. ; served in Mesopotamia 1916-19, 
practised at Privy Council Bar 1920-1933. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

MADAN, JASAUDAN Atmaram, B.A., C.I.E., 
T.C.S., Secretary to Government, Bevenue 
Department, Bombay, since Ma*ch 1934. 
6. 12 February 1885. m. Champubai, d. 
of late H, P. Pitale, J. P. Educ: Bombay. 
Oxford and Cambridge. Assistant Collector, 
1909, and Asst. Settlement Officer; (Collector 
and Begistrar, Co-operative Societies. Bombay, 
1020 ; Joint Secretary. Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture. 1926-28; Chairman. Banldng 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay. 1920; Director 
of Labour lutelligenoe ana Commissioner. 
Workmen’s Compensation. Bombay. 1930. 
Address : Secretariat. Bombay. 

MADGaVEAB. Sir Govind din an ate. Kt., 
B.A., I.C.S., 5. 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai 
Pandit. Bdw: St. Xavier's High Sriiool, St. 
Xavier's College, Elpbinstone College, and 
Balliol. Passed the I.C.S. in 1892 ; served in 
Burma for 8 years ; became Dist. and Sessioos 
Judge in 1905 : Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner (Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 
1926-31. Address: 118, Koregaon Park,! 
Poona. j 

HADHAVLAL, SlE CHIKmBHAI, BT.. set 
Bancbhodlal. 


MADHO BAH. DlWAN Baradur Dbwan, 
Chief Secreta^. Cbamba State. A Ohamba 
State subject, descendant of the well-known 
Choudhri family of Jammu uid Kashmir. 
5. April (1883). First 
Matriculate and First 
Undergraduate of the 
Chamba State. Joined 
service in the State 
Education Department 
in (1902). Transferred to 
the State Secretariat in 
1910 as Personal 
Assistant; was trained 
in administrative and 
executive work personally 
by His late Highness Baja Sir Bhuri Singh 
Trained in Settlement. Bevenue and Judicial 
Work in the Punjab. Private Secretary 
(1910) ; Chief Secretary, (1922) ; Bai Sahit) 
(1923) ; Bai Bahadur, (1925) ; Diwan 
Bahadur. (1934). Granted three hundred 
acres of land in perpetuity in appreciation of 
loyal and meritorious services in April 1934 
at the time when the Hon. the A.G.G., Punjab 
States gave the medal and sanad of Diwan 
Bahadur. A keen sportsman taking very 
good interest in indoor and outdoor garner 
including shooting ; Scout Commissioner 
of the State. Address : Chamba. (Via 
Dalhousie, Punjab). 

MADBAS. BiSHor op since, 1923, Bt. Bev 
Edward Harry Manlsfield Waller, M A 

i Cantab ) D D. honoris causa ; Trinity College, 
'oronto ; D.D. Western University of Canada 
b. 8 Dec. 1871, Educ : Highgate School, Corpus 
Ohristi College. Cam. Ordained, d. 1894, 
p. 1895 Lon. ; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity 
Sch., Allahabad, 1903. Prmcipal, Jay Naia- 
yans High School, Benares, 1907 ; Ag. 8ec> 
C.M.8 , U.P., 1908-00 ; Secretary, 1909-191;? , 
Sec. C. M 8., Indian Group 1913, Canon (»l 
Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop of TinnevclJN, 
1915-22. Publications : ** Bevelation ” in 

Bishop’s Commentaries for India and Thi 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, Translated to Madras 
1 Jan. 1923. Address : The Diocesan Offu (', 
Cathedral, P.O. Madras. 

MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, Mahombd AKRar- 
KHAN, M.L.C.. First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. 5. 1878 
Educ. : at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to timt. 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
esbabli^ing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there ; also started ginning factories at 
Banebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinerv 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on » 
large scale, cultivating about 800 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ^ots of his pboe 
and neighbourhood; Is Presideot. Hu)*ii 
Anjuman-Mslam, working for the edu -i- 
tional, social and material uplift of Ma)< >- 
medans; was Vice-Presldeiit of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was eled 'o 
the President of that Munidpaiity in 19 i 
Was again elected President of the 
Municipality in 1932 for another triennno" 
Was again elected President of the Huub 
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HunlcipaUty itx another trienniura in Septr. 
1935. jReclpient of H. M. the Sling’s Silver 
Jubilee Medal. : Kanarese 

translation of Mr. O. F. Keatingo’a **Bura] 
Economy in the Bombay Deoean;'* Kanarese 
translation of ** Britain In India, Have we 
Benefited V* Andrew : Opposite Katlve Genera} 
Library, Hubli, Diet. Dharwar. 

MAHAJAKI, QaNBSH Sakhabam, H.A. (Can- 
tab). ; Ph,P. (Cantab.); BJL. (Bom.): Smith’s 
Friseiiian (1920); Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, Fergusson College, Poona, 
t. 27 Nov. 1898. m. Indumati Paranjpye, 
d. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye and niece of Dr. 
B. P. Paranjpye. muc : High School, 
Satara, Fergusson College, Poona, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Hrst in Intermediate 
(Second Sanskrit Scholar) and the B. A. 
Examination, Duke of Edinburgh Fellow. 
Went to England as Government of India 
Scholar ; returned to India in 1927 ; appointed 
Principal, Fergusson College, 1929 ; obtained 
King’s Commission, U.T.C. Lieut. ; Passed 
promotion Examination to ” Captain ”, 1935 
PuMications : ” Lessons in Elementary 

Analysis” for Honours Comses of Indian 
Universities, and some mathematical publica- 
tions especially contribution to Theory of 
Ferromagnetic Crystals (published in the 
Transactions of the Boyal Society, Ix)ndon). 
Address : Fergusson College, Poona, 4. 

MAHALANOBIS, 8.C., B.Sc. (Bdln.), F.B.S.B , 
1.19.8.; (retired) Prof. of Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 

Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Member, Governing Body, Science Collie, 
Calcutta University. 6. Calcutta, 1887; m. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Edue. : Edinburgh Univ. Publications : 

Muscle Fat in Salmon ; Life History of 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; Teachers’ 
Manual; Text Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHARAJKX7MAR AMARJIT SlNOH of 

Kapurtbala, Major C.I.B., I. A., M.A. 

(Oxon.); Household Minister and Commandant 
State Forces, second son of His H^hness the 
Maharaja of Kapurtbala. 6. 

■ 6th August 1893. Edue : 

Vienna, France, Christ 
Church, Oxford : Served 
in France with the Indian 
Army during the Great War. 
Honorary Major Indian 
Army (1930)4 served as 
Honorary A.D.C. to His 
Excellency the Commander 

In-Chlef in India, (1926-30) ; 

^ Staff Officer to General 

Gourad, Military Governor, Paris, durlim his 
tour in India winter, (1928-20); C.I.B. 
June 1035. 

MAHDI HUaAXN, KHAH WaBUP-ITD-DaITIiA. 
Aftm-uii-MnLS, Nawab Mima Khar 
Ba^Ur. OJLB.; 6. 1884. Edue,: India; 
Ambia. levelled ox^sively in Arabia. 
£enia, Atetoiataa, Balachtetan, and 
Bum; Jiecoa, Medina, XAymiant, 

Add^ ; Xiimiiiigas.'LlidlBiow. 
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MAHMOOD SORAMNAD, Sahhb BahADVB ’ 
Khan Bahadur (1930), M.L.a, Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Counc^ Madias (elected) 
and Elected Member, 8. Kanara District Board 
Elected Member, S. K. Diet. Eduoatlonal 
Council. 5. 7 March 1870. m. 1898 to 
Mia. Maryam Sohamnad. Edue. : St. 
Aloysius’ College and Govt. College, Mangalore 
and Christian College, Madras. Served on the 
South Kanara Dist. Board for about 20 years ; 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 yean, since 1918: Pio- 
neer of Moplah education in S. Ganata. Started 
the Asisia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara in 1907 and Madras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee in 1922. Elected 
Member of the First and Second Legislative 
Assembly and Srd and 4th lieglslative Counril, 
Madras, Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certificate in recognition of his 
services on Local Boards and his special 
interest in Moplah education ; Presided at the 
Srd Annual Uonfee. of all Kerala Mutdim 
Aikya Bangham in 1925. Leader of the Govt. 
Deputation to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925 ; 
Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Gonfee., S. Kanara in 1926. Member, 
Mahomedan Bellgious Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod. Vice-President, Madras Presidenoy 
Moslem League; Member. Staff Selection 
Board, Madras, 1928 ; Member, Senate 
Madras University, 1930. President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod. Author; The Moplah 
WlUsh Act, 1928 (Madras). Address \ Sea 
View, Kasaragod, S. Kanara. 

MAHMUDABAD (OuDH) : Baja Mahmmad 
Amir Ahmrd Khan, Khan Bahadur, Baja of 
h. 5th November 1914 m. in 1927 to the Ban! 
Saheba of Bilehra. Succession : 23rd May 
1931. Edue : In La Martlnier College, Luck- 
now and under European and Indian private 
tutors. The Baja Saheb is highly cultured 
and very broad-minded. Ho has extensively 
travelled in Europe and the Near Bast. Deeply 
interested in Beforms and Politics, Address : 
Butler Palace and Qaisarbagh, Lucknow: 
Galloway House, Nalni Tal; Mahmudabad 
(Oudh). 

U AHOMEDALI, KBAN BAHADUR, NaWAB STED, 
I.S.O. : Ent. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Gen. 
of Beglstration, Bennl; retired, 1918 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective In English. Address: 4, 
Ballygungc, Calcutta. 

MAHON, CoioNKL Alfred Ernest, D.S.O., 
(1918) ; Indian Army (retired) ; on staff of 
UniBvati Himalayan Bcsearch Institute since 
1930. b. 1878 ; s. of B.H. Downes Mahon of 
Cavetown, Co. Boscommon. m. Frances 
Amelia, d. of Bev. Bobert Harloe Fleming ; 
Edue. privately. Lieut. 6th Bn Connaught 
Bangers, 1899 ; Lieut. 87th Boyal Irish 
Fusiliers, 1900 ; Lieut. 4th Punjab Infantry, 
1903; transferred to 55th (Coke’s) Bifies, 
1904 ; Second in Command 59th Bojj^l 
Scinde Bifies, 1922; Commandant, 1st Bn. 
Frontier Forces Begt. (P.W.O. Sikhs), 1928- 
27; served South African Wat, (Queen’s 
Medal with four clasps), European War; 
Operations in France and Belgium, 1914-1 6 ; 
wounded at 2nd Battle of Tpres, (despatebes) ; 
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Mohmand Blockade and Waziristan Expedi- 
tioii» 1917; German East Africa, 1917-18 
(despatches, D.8.O.) ; Waziristan Field Force, 
1919-20; Commanded 109th Infantry (des- 
patches, brevet of Lt. Col.) ; Kazraak Field 
Force, 1923; Colonel 1924, Jubilee Medal 
1935 ; retired 1928. PvMicaixom : Numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and magazines in England and India under 
non-de-plume Mea. Address : Manali, Eulu, 
Punjab. 

MAJITHIA.Thb Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sib 

‘ SUNDAR SlNOH, £t. (1926) GJ.E. (1920); Ex. 
Bevenue Member, Government of Punjab; 
b, 17th Feb. 1872 ; m, grand-daughtor of 
Saidar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Edue.: Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government Collie, Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the J^alsa Coll. 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Ebalsa Diwan. a representative body ^ 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920, Jubilee Medal 1935. Address'. 

Majithla House, ** Albert Boad, Amritsar 
(Punjab). 

MAJUMDAB, Bwua Das, M.S0., Assistani 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Oflfg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg. Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930. b 
2nd Feb. 1890. tn. Abhamayee, d. of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur. Edue: Krlshnagar Collegiate School, 
Erishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 ; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926 
Address: 20/2 B, Bay Street, Elgin Boad, 
Calcutta. 

MALAYIYA, Pandxt Krishna Kant, 'M. L. A. 
Editor of Abhyudaya. Edue,: at Allahabad. 
Publieations : Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 
Manoramas’ Patra, Matritva or Motherhood 
and Baby Care and many others in Hindi. | 
Member, All-India Congress Committee ; 
President, District and Vice-President Thrice 
Congress Committee, Allahabad ; Twice 
elected to the Legislative Assembty ; Ex- 
General Secretary of the Independent (Congress 
Party and All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammailan. 
Address : Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 

MALAYIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, b. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dec. 1861. m. 1884 ; four soi)f> and 
three daughters Edue: Sanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889 ; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892 ; Yakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918s Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian industrial Commission, 
1916-18 ; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Seva Samiti Scouts* Association; 


Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Hindu Mahasabha, 192(^ 
24. President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabha, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924 
Besigned 1980. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 

MALBB KOTLA, HON. Khan, SIR Zuuiqar 
AL i Khan, K.C.S.I., O.SJ.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State; Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911; Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925; at pre- 
sent elected member in the L^islative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims 
Publieations : has written many books includ- 
ing Lives of Maharaja Banlit Singh ** and 
“ Sher Shah, Emperor of India ; also *' The 
Poetry of Iqbal.*^ 5. 1875; Eaue: Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore; Cambridge; Paris. Address. 
Lahore. 

MALIK, Sir Firozkhan Noon, M.A. (Oxon ) 
High Commissioner for India, b. 7 May 
1893. Edue: Chiefs' College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Bar-at-law, Inner 
Temple, London. Advocate of the Lahore 
High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Ijegislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927 and Education Minister 1930-1 9:bi 
Address: India House, Aldwych, London 
W. C. 2. 

MALLIK, Dbvbndra Nath, B.A. (Cantab), 
Sc.D. (Dub.), F.B.S.E., I.E.S. (Betd.), 
Principal, Carmichael College, Bangpur, 
Bengal, since 1926. b. Bengal 18(>() 
Edu4i, : St. Xavier's Coll., Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Coll., London ; Peterhouse Cambridge 
Pvblicatians : Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address : Bangpur, Bengal 

MANDLOI, Bai Bahadur Govindrao 
Bamkao, S. M., Head of the ancient Jahgirdar 
Badnagara Nagar Brahmin family of Mandlois, 
who migrated (7th century) from Gujint, 
Betained same status and 
privileges in times of 
^india and now in British 
Baj. Zemindar of 9 
villages ; Free from Arms 
Act; privilege of personal 
interview witli H.B. Family 
observes law of Primogeni- 
ture. Enjoys confidence 
of Govt, and Public, b. 

4th April (1875). Edue.: 

Nagpur, Jubbulpore ; 

Member, Municipal Board, (1898); 
Magistrate, (1901-1935); iW Glass 1i^*n 
Secretary, District Council (1902) Vi - 1 • 
President, M. C. (1912); Presidt’jt, 
Municipal Board (1916); Chairman. Distiut 
CounclO 1915-1930) ; Member, M. C. 

1980); Member, District Council 
(1902-1930); Famine Belief Sanads(i '‘«> 
1899, 1900) ; Census Sanads First Cl ' 
(1901, 1911, 1921); War Badge (19i‘ 
Bai Saheb (19i0); Bai Bahadur (19 ' 
Silver Jubilee Medalist, (1935). MoreCrim • *1 
powers conferred. Address: Bai Bah' -n 
G. B. Mandloi, Jahgiidar and Hon. Magist t , 
Khandwa, Nimar (O.P.) 
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BfANIFUB, H. H. MabAKAJA Sm Ob\JBA 
GBAND SiNOB, E.G.S.I., G.B.E.; b. 1885; 
m. Httch 17, 1005. Sdue. : Mayo College, 
Ajmer. «. 1801. State has area of 8,456 sq. 
miles, and a popalation of 445,606. Salute 
11 guns. Addrett : Imphal, Manipur State, 
Assam. 

MANOHAB LAL,M.A. (Punjab), B. A. (Double 
First Class Honour^, Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law ; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government, 1027-1080. 5. 
81 Dec. 1879. Sdue : Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Ck>bden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in Inter- 
national Law, 1004«1005 ; Principal, Bandhlr 
College, Eapurthala, 1006-1000 ; Minto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1009-1012; Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Fellow and Syndic, Punjab University. Mem- 
ber, Legislative Council, Punjab. Publicar 
tions : Articles on economic subjects. 

Address: Fane Boad, Lahore. 

MANSHABDT, CLIFFORD, Ph.B , A.M. 
(Chicago) 1921, D. B., 1922, Ph D. (Chicago) 
1924, D.D. (Chicago Theological ^minary) 
J932, Blatohford Fellow, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1922-24. Director, The iN^agpada 
Neighbourhood House and Director-Desig- 
nate, The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 
of Social Work. Educ : Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, The University of Chicago, The 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary (New York), Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, Served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the 
World War. 1924-25 Editor, Jteligious Educ- 
catlon (now Character) U.S.A. 1925 ; Desig- 
nated to Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
Bombay, Hon. Secretary, District Benevolent 
Society of Bombay, Jt. Hon. Secretary, The 
Bombay Presidency Adult Education Asso- 
ciation ; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay Mofussil 
Child Welfare, Maternity, and Public Health 
Council ; Executive Committee, Bombay 
I*residency Infant Welfare Society ; Managing 
Committee, The Health Visitors Institute; 
Council, Bombay Vigilance Association ; 
Executive Committee, Bombay Social Hygiene 
Council ; Advisor, The Sir Dorabji Tata Trust; 
1932 Visiting Professor in the University of 
Chicago ; 1932 Alden-Tuthill Foundation Lec- 
turer in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Publications : The Social Settlement as an 
Educational Factor in India (Association 
Press, Calcutta) ; Christianity in a Changing 
India (Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, Calcutta.) 
Editor, Bombay To-day and To-morrow ; 
Bombay Looks Ahead ; The Bombay Munici- 
pality at Work and Numerous articles in 
professional journals. Address : Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House, Byculla. 

MANSINGH, SAKDAR. B.A.. LL.B., Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore. Vice-President. The Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. (1923-1026) ; b, 1887. Educ : 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for 
^ting Punjabi poetry is a larger of more 
Ulan 20 years’ standing worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
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Department of Shlromani Gurdwara Fra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1026-1920) ; 
edited Ehalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1000. Member^ Legislative Assembly 
(1021-23). Secretary, Beception Committee, 
EVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1026 : Hon. Secretary, Ehalsa High 
School; 0£fg. Judge, High Court, Patiala, 
1930-May 1032. Now practising as an Advo- 
cate at High Court, Lahore. Publications : 
Translated Ealidasa’s Vikramorvasl from 
Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts. Address : 26, Temide 
Boad, Lahore. 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MABSHALL, SIR JOHN HuBBRT, Kt., cr. 
1015, O.I.B., 1010; Lltt.D., Ph. D., P,S.A. 
Hon. A.B.I.B.A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archssology 4n 
India from 1002 to 1931 ; now officer on Special 
Duty ; b. Chester, 10th March 1876 ; m. 
1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry Longhurst, 
C.V.O. Educ: Dulwich and King’s College, 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fellow) Craven 
Travelling Student. Address : Simla. 

MASANI, BustomPxbtonji, M. A., J.P., Managing 
Director, Persia Industrial and Trading Co., 
Ltd. b. 23 Sept. 1876. m. 9 Deer. 1002, Manljeh 
P. Wadia, Educ : New H. S. and Elphinstone 
CoU.; Fellow, Elphln&tone College, 1807 and 
1898 , Jt. Proprietor and Editor of Qup Sup 
(1898) ; Editor of English columns of Kaisar-i- 
Hind (1801-1000) ; Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1001-02) ; FeUow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers; Trustee, 
N. M. Wadia Charities; President, 
Anthropological Society, Bombay; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association; 
Jt. Hon. Secry., Society for the Protection 
of Children in W. India ; also of the K. B. 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Pars! Girls* 
Schools Association and Trustee ; Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17). 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1010. Dy. Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-26). Municipal Com- 
missioner, 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1026-1028. Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
1929-1930; Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930-1931. 
Director, Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Co. Publications: English, Child 
Protection, Folklore of Wells : The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Corporation, 
Bombay : The Conference of the Birds, a Sufl. 
Allegory ; Evolution of Local Self-Govt. In 
Boi^ay “ Zoroastrianism” ; The Boligion 
of the Good Life ; Court Poets of Persia and 
India. Gujarati: Dolanto Upayog (Use of 
Wealth) ; Ohami tatka nishalhi Kelami ^ome 
and School education), TansuTeh mala (Health 
series), and novels named Abyssiniano 
Hbbshi; Bodhlu; Chandra Chal, Address : 
Versova ivia Andherl Station). 

MASOOD, SirSyed BOSS, nawab masood Juno 
Bahadur, Kt. (1933), Education Minister- 
Bhopal State, b. 1889. Educ, : M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh, and New College, Oxford. Bar-at- 
Law; Imperial Education Service; Head- 
master, Patna School, 1913. Senior Prof, of 
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History, Bavensiiaw OoUege, Cuttack, 1916 ; 
Vonneriy Fellow ot the University of Calcutta , 
Fellow oi the Madias University; Member, 
Counoll of the Osmania University ; Member, 
Court of the Muslim University, AUgaih. 
Fresident, All-India Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1980; President, All-India Educa- 
tional Conference, 1933. Publvsatwni ** Japan 
and its Educational System.** Director of 
Public Instruction, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
1916-1928. Vice Chancellor, Aligarii Muslim 
University, 1019-84. Addrest . Bhopal, Central 
India. 

MA8TEK, Al.FBBD,B.A.(Oxon.),C.I.E. (1931) 
I.C.S., formerly Collector of Bombay and 
Bombay Suburban District. (On leave), b. 
12th Feb. 1888. m. Dorthy Amy Thorne. 
Educ.: Epsom Coll., Braseuouse Coll., Oxford; 
Asstt. GoUr., 1006 ; Municipal Gommissloiier, 
Ahmedabad, 1917; Major I.A.B,.0., 1918: 
Secretary to Oovernment of Bombay, General 
Department, 1025 ; Collector, 1026 ; President 
of Civil and Military Examination Committee, 
1080. JPublieations : Articles in Numismatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, 11.A.S. on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 
B.B.A.S. on Gujarati Phonetics ; articles in 
Local Self-Government Journal on Local 
Administration. 

MATHE:^ Biohabd, B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Don and 
Steel Co. b, 19 Sept. 1886. JEdue,: Bnyal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Uulv. of Sheffield, 
Ifoppin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist. Ormsby 
Iron Works, Mlddlesborough, 1907-1011, 
Dy. Dir., Metallurgical Kesearch, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1026. Member 
of Govt. Comnussion to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1010; 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1020-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tarin 
Board, 1928-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
iiodtUm : Papers for technical societies. 
AUMress; Bombay. 

MATTHAI, John, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. litt. 
(Oxon.) ; D.Sc. (London) ; C.l.E. ; Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, 10 Jan. 1886. m. Achamma 
John 1921. Bdue. i Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balllol College, 
Oxford. High Court VakU, Madras, 1010-14; 
Officer on special duty. Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-26; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1022-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1922-25 ; Member, Indian 
Taiifl Board, 1925-81 ; President, Tarifl 
Board, 1031. Director-General of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1935. Publv- 
eedUmt : Village Government in British India ; 
Agricultural Go-opeiation in India; Excise! 
and liquor Control. Address: Commerce' 
Dept., New Delhi and Simla. 

MAULA BAKHSH, NAWAB MAT7IA Bakhsb 
Khak Bahadub, CJ.E., of Batala, Punjab, 
Indi^ 5, 7 Mi^ 1862; m. 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mina Abbas Khan, 0 . 3 / 0 ., I 
OU.. British Agent, Khurasan^ Persia. 


Three a. five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept, and having votunteered for service* 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Kaiadhl, 1881 ; Joined 
Imperial Glroie, Publie Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and PfAttlcal Dept., 1887, on roedal duty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-18^; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghau Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-80; Attache to Agent to Goveraor- 
Genetal and H. B. M.*s Consul-Gmieral, 
Meshed, 1800. Asst. Agent, Govr. Genl., 
Khurasan and Selstan, 1804; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Selstan, 1806-08, 
on Special Political duty iu Kaln, Selstan 
and Baluchistan, 1808; on Special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quoiter-Master- 
General's Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1808-1800; .Asst. 
Dist. Supdt. of Police in charge. Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900 ; Extra Asstt 
CommiBsioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1000-1 ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1001-2 ; Attache, 
Selstan Boundary Commission, 1002-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05, 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-10, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M'.b Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Kawalplndi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmii 
State Council, 1922-28 ; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925-28. Address . 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Iram, Srinagar, 
Kashmir ; Iffatabad, Lyallpur Dlst. 

MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member, 
Burma Legislative Council. 5. 27 August 
1891. m. Ma Aye. Edue.: Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Bangoon 
College, Bangoon, and Gray’s Inn., London, 
Assistant Chief Court of Lower 

Burma at Bangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address i Danubyu, Burma. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A, b. 1884. Educ,. 
Bangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 , 
resigned Govt, service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920 ; became Managing 
Director, 1921 ; elected to the Municipal Coi- 
poration, Bangoon, 1922; elected Member, 
Leg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to Bangoon 
University Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaia) mty and elected its leader, 1925. 
Be-elected Member Jjegislatlve Assembly, 192 o. 
FouiSded ** The Kesara **, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Besigned the Diiectorsliip 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Bangoon, held frcM 
1920 to 1929 with a &ort break. Besigu' J 
from Legislative Assembly, 1080. Address 
7, Strand Bead, Moulmeln. ~ 

MAWNG, SIB SAO, K.C.1JB., KB.M.,8AWBv. . 
Of Yawkqhwb, Member of Federal Cone* 
of Shan Cffiiefs. Addm»: Yawim^we, Sh: u 
States, Boniup 
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maxwell, &BGiNAXJt» Maitland, G3.I. 
(1989), H.A. (Oxon.). O.I.E. (1928), l.G.8. 
Gommiasioner ol Excise (1935) b. 24 Aug. 
1882. m. Mary Lyle, d. ojE the Rev. Henry 
Haigh, 1>.1>. Edue : Marlborough and Corpus 
Ohristi College, Oxford. Entered the I.G.S. 
1908 ; Collector of Salt Bevenue, 1916 ; By. 
CommiBSloner of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 ; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Eetrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Collector and District 
Magtetrate from 1924; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry. 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929. Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1931-1935. 
Addrets : Secretariat, Bombay. 

MD. ABDURRAHMAN, SIR, Kt. (1984), B.A. 
(1907) ; LL.B. (1910) ; Khan Bahadur (1929) 
Advocate and Vice-Chancellor, Delhi Univer- 
sity, Delhi, b. 5 Oct. 1888. Edm: St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi ; Law College, Lahore. 
Elected Member in the Municipal Committee 
of Delhi from 1922-1930. Elected Senior Vico- 
President, 1924-27. Elected and appointed 
Vice-Chancellor in November 1980 ; re-elected 
in 1982. Address: 26, Ferozeshah Road, New 
Delhi. 


MEEK, Dr. David Burnett, M.A., D.So. 
O.B.E. (1924), C.I.E. (1933); Indian Trade 
Commissioner, London. 6. 10 March 1885. 
m. Gemmell, Retta Young. Edw. Glasgow 
University. Indian Educational Service 
(1911); Director of Industries, Bengal, 
1920; Director-General, Commercial Intel- 
ligence and Statistics, 1926. Address : 
London. 

MEHRBAN, Nowshbrwan Aspandiar, B.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society ; 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay, b. 2nd June 
1890. m. Jerbanoo d. of Dr. Hormusjee 
D. Pesikaka. Educ. : Boys* High School, 
Allahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Elphinstone Cc^lege. Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912 ; Secretary, R. G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917 ; Secy., Indian Traders Pty. j 
Ltd., 1919 ; Secy., Messrs. Australian & 
Eastern Co., Pty., Ltd., 1921 ; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of; 
Bombay, 1928, and Asst. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927 ; Officiated 
as Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay 
Presidency in April-May 1930. Secretary, 
Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett 
Committee) from OctoW 1928 to April 1929. 
Technical Adviser to Government Delegates 
and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 16th 
TOSsion, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1981. On deputation to the British 
^nistry of labour and the International 
Labour Office whilst on leave out of India, 
1931. Address : Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hill, Bandra. 

^Hta, Khan Bahadur Sm Bbzonjx Dada- 
BBoy, KT. Address : Nagpur. 


MEHTA, Sir Ghunilal Vijbhuoandap, Kt., 
K.C.S.I. (1928), M.A.,LL.B. Agent, Century 
Spinning and Manufacturing Go., Ltd., 
Bombay, and Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner. 5. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to 

Tarabal Chandulal Kankodiwala. Educ, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; Captain, 
Hindu XI ; elected to the Bombay Mumcipal 
Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay LegislaMve 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; MUlowncr and Chairman, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
*1116 New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
The Buudi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., The 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, 1928-28. President, 
Indian Merchants* Chamber (1931). Address : 
42, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

U EHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji, L.M. S., G.I. 
E.(1032),KaUar-l-Hlnd Gold Medal (1920); 
Donat of Ht. John Silver Medsl (1917) ; Raj 
Ratna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). Associate 
Serving Brother’s Badge at the hands of 
His Majesty during the Centenary Celebra- 
tions of St. John Ambulance Association, 1931. 
Associate Officer of the Ven. Order of St. 
John, 1934. Retired Sanitary Commissioner, 
Baroda. b, 4 February 1864. m. to a 
cousin. Educ , . Sir Ciowasjl Jehangir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission; 
did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb, 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 
Kathiawad, Central India, Central Provinces, 
Punjab, N. W. F. Province, Bajputana, 
Khandesh, Deccan Thana District and 60 
States by giving nearly 1,000 lectures earned 
for the Bed Cross over Rs. 1,31,300 by enrol- 
ling 3,400 Members, and published 49 books 
on Members, and published 49 books on 
Ambulance, Nursing, Hygiene, Midwifery, 
Red Cross, etc. Baroda !l^d Cross Branch 
delegate to the 15th International Red Cross 
Conference held at Tokyo in October 1933. 
Contributed Rs. 20,000 for erection of Parsl 
Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 
Bombay. Address : Malesar, Navsari. 

MEHTA, Fateh Lal, f. of late Rai Pannalal, 
C.I.E. Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highest Judicial Court), b, 1868. EvkdiMm : 
^'Handbook of Mewar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest.” Address : Ral, 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 

MEHTA, The Hon. Sir Horhusji Maneokji, 
Kt. (1938) ; Director, Reserve Bank. 6. 1 
April 1871. m. to Gulbai, d. of late Mr. H. R. 
Umrigar. Educ: at Bombay. Started life 
as assistant in Bombay Mint in 1888 ; 
subsequently joined Cmina Mill, Ltd., 
and started business on his own aoopant in 
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1606 ; bought Victoria Mills in 1004 : Jubilee 
BCiUs in 1014 ; Baja Ookaldas MiUs in 1016; 
Gaekwar Mills in 1020. Established Zenith 
Life Assurance Co. in 1012 and British India 
General Insurance Co.» Ltd. in 1010. Estab- 
lished Poona Electric 


1022 and 


1010 ; Navsari E. I. Co.* jjvu. lu xmiisi nuu 
Naslk-Deglali Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in 
1080; T.lEt. Pratt Bombay Ltd. and M. T. 
Ltd. in 1010 ; Uganda Commoroial Co., Ltd., 
in 1022 in Bast Africa. Nadiad Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., in 1031. Member, Council 
of State from 1930, served on the Committee 
of Biliar and Orissa Separation 1931, Com- 
mittee on Beserve Bank and Imperial Bank, 
1938; Delegate. Geneva Conference 1938 
and 1034. Address : ** Bella Vista,** Fodder 
Boad, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jamnadas M., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at- 
Law. b, 8 August 1884. in. Manibai, d. of 
Batanji Ladhuji. Edue, : Jamnagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation ; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1923-1920. President, Accounts Staff 
Union, G. I. P. Bly. ; President, All-India Bail- 
waymen’s Federation, Bom. Tramwaysmon's 
Union, Bombay, Port Trust Employees* Union, 
All-India Salaried Employees' Federation and 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference. 
President, B. B. & C. I. Bailway Employees* 
Union. President, Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, 1921-23; President, Bombay 
l^vlncial Congress Committee, 1929-1930; 
President, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932 ; and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1921-1931. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1926: Gen. Secretary, 
Democratic Swaraj Party ; President, National 
Trades* Union Federation, 1933-35; Indian 
Workers’ Delegate to the International Labour 
Conference, 1934 ; Chairman, Asian Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Mayor of Bombay, 1936. Address : 
Bidge Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jaysushlal Hrishnalal, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1^4. 'It. to Mrs. Eumudagauri. Educ: 
W&dbw&D High School and Gujarat and El- 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants* Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Bepresentative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other oommercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber; Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29. 
Chairman of the Santa Crus Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1932. Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-85. Address : 

Krishna Kutir **, Santa Cruz, B.B. & C. I. 
and Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade 
Boad, Fort, Bombay. 


MEHTA, Dr. ^itraj Karatan, L. ML ft 8. 
(Bom.), M.D. (Lond.), M.B.O.P. (Lond.), 
F.O.P.8. (Bom.), Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, b. 29 Aug. 1887. m. MIsb 
H ansa Manubhai Mehta. Edue.: High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Director, Hale Clinical 
Laboratory, London Hospital, London, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State. 
Address: K. E. M. Hospital, Parel, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai Nanshankar, Kt 
(1922); C.S.I. (1919); M.A., LL.B.; b. 
July 1868; Educ.: Elphinstone Colleg(', 
Bombay, tn. first Harshad Kumari and on 
her .death again Dhanvanta, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Lsav 
L ecturer, Baroda Collie, 1891-99. Pnv 
Sec. to H. M. Maharaja Gaekwar, 1899-1906, 
Bev. Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-10 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1934, 
Continues to be Counsellor, Bikaner State 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Bound Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932; Member, Consultative Committee, 1932, 
Indian States* Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Beforms, 1933, 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933 
Publications : The Hind Bajasthan or AnnaK 
of Native States of India ; Principles of Law 
of Evidence (In Gu^rati, 3 Voluraeb) 
Address: 15, Harkness Boad, Bombay. 


MEHTA, VAIKUNTH Lalubhai, B.A., Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, d. 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ, New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Belief Committee and Servants of 
India Sodety for famine relief work, 19 Il- 
ls ; Hon. Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 
Director since 1922. Member, Editorial 
Board, Social Service Quarterly; Menitar, 
Editorial Board, Bombay Co-operatne 
Quarterly ; Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay ; Member Executive Committ( e 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay ; Member, Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929. Memi'tr, 
Bombay Provincial Board, Harijan Secak 
Sangh. Member, Board of Management, -All- 
India Village Industries Association. Puhh- 
cations: The Co-operative Movement. {The 
Times of India Press)^ 1915, The Co-operatiae 
Movement in India (Servants of India Sointj 
pamphlet in collaboration with Mr. V. A' n- 
kata Subbaiya), (Arya Bhusan Press), 
Studies in Co-operative Finance (Servant^ of 
India Society pamphlet), 1927. Addn^'^ 
Murzbanabad, Andheri (B.B. ft C.I. Bail^' 

MEBCHANT, Framroz Bustouji, F.S.A A » 
J.P., Asst. Commissioner of Ihoome 'i 
Bombay City. b. 12 Nov. 1888. Educ : Bom > ay 

t nd London. Formerly, Professional Acr.v u- 
Etnt and Auditor; Lecturer in Account.>ig< 
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Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Economics ; 
Offg. Seoieta^ and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust; Examiner 
in Accounting to the tJniv. of Bombay. 
PtMxcalums : ** Elements of Book-keeping 
** Company Secretary and Accountant** 
** Income-Tax in relation to Accounts", 
Indian Income-Tax Simplified,** " Book- 
Keeping Self-Taught,*’ etc. Address: 83-35, 
New Queen’s Road, Bombay (4). 

METCALFE, Sir HERBERT AUBREY Francis, 

B. A., (Oxon.); K. C. I. E (1936); C.S.I. (1933); 

C. I.E, (1929) ; M. V. O. (1922) ; Indian Civil 

Service (Political Department), b. 27 Sept. 
1883. Elinor Joyce Potter. Ednc. : Charter- 
house and Christ Church, Oxford. Served in 
Punjab, 1908-1918 ; Entered Political Depart- 
ment, 1913; Asst. Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
1914-1917 ; served in N.W.F.P. 1917-1925 ; 
Counsellor to Legation, Kabul, 1925-1926, 
served in N.W.F.P., 1926-1930; Deputy 

Secretary to Government of India, 1930-1932 ; 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
May 1932. Address : c/o Foreign and Pohtical 
Department, New Delhi. 


1022 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the Bound Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Member of the Con- 
sultative Committee. Delegate to the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1032 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1933. Address: 
Carlton House, Bangalore. 

M13EA, Pandit Harkaran Nath, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple). 5. 16 July 1890. m. Shrlmati Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Educ. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonville and 
Cains College, Cambridge (1911-1925.) 
Joined Non-Co-operation Movement in 1920 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee ; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudb Bar Associa- 
tion; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. PvMicatwns * Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Road, Lucknow. 


MIAN, ABDUL R4SHID, THE HON. MR. .TuSTIOE, 

B. A. (Punjab); M.A. (Cantab.); Temporary 
Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 29 June 1889. 
m. d. of Nawab Maula Bakhsh, C.I E. Educ ; 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933 ; 
appoint!^ Asst. Legal Remembrancer, 1925; 
officiated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab in 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Address : 16, Masson Road, 
Lahore. 

MIEVILLB, Sir Erio Charles, K.C.I E (1936), 

C. M.G. (1930); C.S.I. (1933) : Secretary to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, b. 31 January 
1 896. m. Dorothy, d. of G. C. A. Haslock, 
Cobham, Surrey. Educ: St. Paul’s School. 
Entered China Consular. Service in 1919; 
was Private Secretary to successive British 
Ministers in Peking, 1919-27; Secretary to 
Governor- General of Canada, 1927-31 ; ap- 
pointed Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 
April 1931. Address : Viceroy’s Camp, India. 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, Et., E.C., cx-Gh. 
Justice of Patna High Court, 6. Dec. 
1867. Edtic. ; Durham Sch. and Trinity GoU., 
Oxford: Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address : 
High Court, Patna. 

miller, sir Lbsub, KT. (1914), C.B.B. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914 - 22 . 
0 . 28 June 1862. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Bdue,: Oharterhouse, and Trinity 
(Allege, Dublin. Entered I.C.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 

MIRZA M. ISMAIL, AMIN-UL-Mulk, SIR, Kt, 

B B.A. (1905), C.I.E. (1924), O.B.B. 
Dewan of Mysore, b, 1883. m. Zebinda 
of Shizazee family. Educ: The Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B.A. ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secrets^ to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Huzur Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Frivate Seoretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 


MISRA, Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Shyam Beuar) M a., ex-member Council 
of State ; Adviser-in-Chief Orcha State, 
Tikamgarh, C.I.; Member of the Allahabad 
University Court, Committee of Courses in 
Hindi, and Faculty of Arts and of Lucknow 
and Benares Hindu University Courts, Member 
and Vice- President, Hindustani Academy, 
United Province's, ex-President, All-India 
Kanyakubja Sabha, All-India Hmdi Sahitya 
Sammelan and Koshi Nogri Pracharini Sabha, 
President, Kanyakubja Inter-Collego Com- 
mittee, Lucknow and of U P. Meneger’s Asso- 
ciation of Aided High Schools and Inter 
Colleges, b. 12 August 1873. m. Miss B. D. 
Bajpai, has two s , five d Educ : Jubilee High 
School and Canning College, Lucknow. Entered 
Executive Branch U P. Civil Service in 1897 
as Deputy Collector ; was on special duty in 
1903, 1908, 1909, 1921 and 1922, in connec- 
tion with (K>nsolidation of agricultural holdmgs 
on the last occasion; was Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Offg. SujKjrintendent of Police 
(1906-09) ; on deputation as Dewan, Chhatar- 
pur State, C. I. (1910-14) : Personal Asstt. to 
Excise Commr , U.P. (1917-20) ; Dy. Commr., 
Gonda (1020-21) for over a year, besides, 
having twice officiated as Magtc and CoUr. 
of BuJandshahr, Jt. Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, (1922-24) and Registrar, Aug. 1924 
to December (1926). Retired as permanent 
Deputy Commissioner, Unao, U.P. (1928), was 
Dewan, Orchha State from January 1929 to 
April 1932. When he bcc-ame Chief Adviser 
to H, H. the Sawai Mahendra Maharaja. 
PubliccUions : several standard works in Hindi 
including the Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text- 
book for B.A. & M A., Examinations) and the 
Hindi Nava Ratna (text-book in the Degree 
of Honours Examination). Address: Gola- 
ganj, Lucknow. 


HITCH ELL, Sir David Gborob, B.Sc. 
(Edln.) K.C.l.E. (1936); C.S.I. (1982): OJ.B. 
(June 1923) V.D. Indian Civil Service. 
Secretary, Industries and Labour 







Dej^iTtamt, 1983. b. 31 Much 1879. mSto- 
betb Dmcui Wharton. : Oeorge SeaoiB 
Scho(A, Bdlnbuigh, Mnbninh tJniversi^, 
liaeala College, Oxford. Jmed I. C. a., 
Out. 1908. DivlAional and Sessions Judge in 
OoDtnl Provinces, 1918, legal Secretary 
and legal JHemembraDoer to GovemmAnt of 
G. P. and Secretary to 0. P. legislative 
Council, 1919. Officiated as Additional 
Judicial CommisBlaner, June 1926. Joint 
Secretai^ and Draftsman Government of 
India, legislative Department, April 1927. 
Oilg. Secretary, Legislative Dept., Qovt. of 
India, 1931 ; Offg. Member of Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council, 1935. AddresB : Delhi and 
Simla. 

MXTILA, Sin Bbupbndea Nath, M.A., 
K.C.8.I.(1928),K.C.I.B. (1924), C.B.E. (1919), 
b Oct. 1875. Mw.: Metropolitan Institution, 
Hare School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Entered Government Service 1896 ; Asst. Seev., 
Finance Dept, of Govt, of India, 1910; on special 
duty in connection with Boyal Commission on 
Indian Finance and Currency, June to Septem- 
ber 1913; on deptn. as Controller of War 
Accounts, 1916; Mill. Acctt.-Qeneral, 1919; 
Adviser. Mill. Fin., 1922; Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, 1924-30 ; Temporary 
Finance Member, March to Juno 1925. Ee- 
presentative of India on Governing Body, 
international Labour Office, Geneva, and on 
Permanent Committee of International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Borne; on Imperial 
Economic and Shipping Committees and on 
Imperial Agricultural Bureaux ; on Imperial 
Communications Advisory Committee and 
International Bubber Begulations Committee ; 
on Governing Body of Imperial Institute and 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
President of General Assembly of International 
Institute of Agriculture, High Commissioner 
for India in United Kingdom, 1981—1936. 
Address: India House, Aldwych, London, 
W. C. 2. 

MFrTEB, Tbb Hoh. Sir Bbojbhdra Lal, Kt. 
(1928); K. C. f . 1.(1932) ; M.A., B.L., Barrister- 
at- Law. Member, Bengal Executive Council, 
1934. Formerly Advocate- General of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt, of India, 1928-34. 
Led Indian Delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1931 and 1933. 
h. May 1875. m. a dau^ter of Mr. P. N. Bose, 
late of the Geological Survey and g. d. of the 
late B. C. Dutt, I.C.S. Edue.: Presidency Col., 
Calcutta and Lincoln's Inn. Address: 5, 
Otttram Street, Calcutta and Darjeeling. 

M ITTEB , Thb Hon Mr. Justiob Dwark anath, 
M.A., D.L., Ordinary Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
(1980-84). Member, Council of State U924) ; 
formerly Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. 
29 Feb. 1876. m. d, of Bala Charan Dutt of 
Calcutta. Edue : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Joined High Court Bar in 1897 ; In 1916 
elected an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta Uni- 
versity for 6ve years and appointed Judge of 
the Calcutta Hi^ Court in November 1926. 
PtOUeoHons : A l^esis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address: 12, llieatre Bond, Chowrln- 
gh^ Calcutta. 


SnehaiAma. Mte.: Preeddeooy Ccjjoa^' 
Calcutta, dominated Member, Legisiathe 
Assembly. 1922 and 1928; Memb^CouncU 
of State, 1924 and 1926; Fellow (decteii) 
Calcutta University (1922 to 192ffi; late 
editor of Bangiya Sahitya Parlsat ^trika. 
Late Senior Professor of Philosophy. 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Division. Fellow, 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Univer. 
slty ; University Professor of Bengali Litera- 
ture and Head of the Department of Indian 
Vernaculars, Calcutta University, President, 
Literary Section, Calcutta University Insti- 
tute. JHJblicaiwns : Author of several works 
in Bengali on history, literature and Sctioii 
Address: Ballygunge Place, Calcutta. 


MIYAN, ABJAD-ULIAH, MaulTI, M.L.A, 
Hon. Magte., KiBhangnni,Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon. 5. 5 Jan. 1888. m. Bibi B. Nisa, d. 
of late Moulvi Insaf All of Henria. Educ. 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar); and Membn. Local Board, Ki- 
shangapj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
KlshanganJ. Address : Mehengaon, P. 0. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 


MOBEBLY, Bbrtranp Biohard, Major- 
Gbnbral, C.B. (1929) ; D.S.O. (1915) ; Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff (India.). 5. 15th 
Oct. 1877. m. Hylda, d. of late A.C. Wilhs, 
Esq., of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd , 
Educ. : Winchester College, Boyal Military 
College, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley 
First Commission Unattached List for Indian 
Army, 1897; Major-General, Indian Army, 
1930 ; served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Bifles, 
commanded 2nd Battaliom 56th Bitles 
(Frontier Force) now 10th Battalion; lUth 
Frontier Force Bides ; Campaigns — N.W 
Frontier of India, Waziristan 1901-02, 
Somaliland Field Force, 1903-04 ; Jibdalli , 
Great War, 1914-18; Egj-pt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. Address: Army Headquarters 
Delhi and Simla. 


MODY, Sir Horhasji Pbbosbaw, MJL (1904), 
LL.B. (1906), K.B.E. (1935) Advocate, High 
Court, Bombay (1910) ; b. 28 Sept. 1881, m. 
Jerbal, d. of Kavasjl Dadabhoy Dubaah. Educ 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Hem. of Bombas 
Mun. Corp. ; Chairman of its Standing Comimt* 
tee, 1921-22; and President, 1923-24; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners' Association, 1927 and 
and 1929-34 ; President, Indian Merchant^’ 
Chamber, 1928-29; President, Employ rs 
Federation of India, since 1933; Member, 
Legislative Assembly ; Member, Bound TabU 
Conference and Beserve Itok Commit 'ee 
Director, Tata Sons, Ltd. PtMioatiom . 
Political Future of India (1908) ; Life ot Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, (1921). A^ress: 
holla HiU, Bombay. 


MOBNS, Majob-Gbkbral Sir Artliur 
W iLxiAx Hamilton May, E.C.B., c o 
(1919); D.S.O. (1917), Quartermaster t 
ral, Army Headquarters, b. 1879. m^lst i 
Agnes Bwetenham d. ot late Thelweil 





doClate 
Vfidm of 
. Sdue. : 
Served 

SomalflMi^l90B-04, (medal and two claspe); 
European WAX, (MeBOpotamia). 1915-18, (dea- 
patclie8,D.B.O., Brevet Ma)oT, BtevetLt.-Col.). 
Iraq Blshig, 1920-21 (deapatchee). Ck)minan< 
der, Lahore District, 1931. Addrest : Delhi. 

MOHAMMAD BXAZ HA8UL KHAK. Bua ^ 
Sm, Et., (1932), G.S.I. (1924), Talukdar 
of Jahangirabad. b, 28 June 1886. Edv/o.: 
Colvin Talukdars School, Lucknow. Fint 
non-offloial Chairman of the District Board, 
Bara Bank!. Besides numerous other chari- 
table contributions, the following are the 
chief: — ^Bs. 1,25,000 to the Prince of Wales* 
Memorial, Lucknow, Es. 60,000 to Sir 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Be. 1,00,000 to the Lucknow 
University. Life Vice-Patron of the Bed Cross 
Society. Contributed Be. 10,000 to Lady 
Beadii^ Cidld Welfare Fund and Be. 5,000 
to Aligarh University for Maris Scholarship ; 
Yice-rasident of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and Member of the United Service 
Club ; Member of the Court and Executive 
Council of the Lucknow University. Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsif. Addrm : 
Jehangirabad Baj, Dist. Bara Bankl ; 
Jahangirabad Palace, Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD ZAFEULLA EHAH. {See 
under ZafruUa Khan Chaudhari Muhammad)^ 

MOHAMMED YAKUB, MOULVI, SIR, Kt. (1929); 
Lawyer. 6. August 27, 1879. m. The late 
Wahlda Begum, Editor of Tehzebi Hiswan, 
Lahore. Edw : M.A.O. College, Aligarh. 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board, Trustee, M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, AUgarh, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Member of Age of Consent Com- 
mittee, Member of the Army Betrenchmont 
Committee, Deputy PreMdent and President 
of Legislative Assembly, Member of Statutory 
liailway Board Committee, London, Former 
President and Secretary of All-India Muslim 
League, President, U. P. Muslim League, 
Annual Session Pilibhit, President, Bundhll- 
kliand Muslim Conference, President, All-India 
Palestine Conference, Bombay, President, 
All-India Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh. 
Address : MohaUa Mugalpura, Moradabad, 
U. P. 


MOHAMMED YAMIN KHAN, SiR, 
B.A., C.I.B., (1981), M.L.A., of the 

Allahabad University (1911), Bar-at-Law; 
Member, Council of State (1924); Senior 
Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, Meerut. 5. 
•^une 1888. m. to a cousin. Educ : at Meerut 
^llege. M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England. 
PracMsing as Burlster in Meerut, since Dec. 
1914. Acted as Secreta^ of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Mraetary, y.M.C.A. 
Funds, Semietary, Dist. War League. Was 
elected a mmnber of the Munici^ Board, 
Meerut, in 1910 and Vioe-Chtdrman a 
year later, Eleeted Member, Legislative 
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Captain ». E.B 

Chartmhonse; EJM.0. Sandhurst. 


- 

Assembly, 1920 ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1928. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1980. Address ; Jiuumt 
Nlshan, Meerut. 

MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, KhaN BAHADUR. 
Merchant. Bdue: in Mysore. A member 
of the representaUve assembly, Mysore, lor 
over 20 years ; and as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 13 years ; as 
Hon. President, Bangalore City MunicIpM 
Council for nearly 4 years ; has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association, 
for 28 years i Presided over non-Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928: Elected, Pre- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference. 
1982. Address : Muslim Hall Hoad, Bangidore 
City. 

MOLONEY. William Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Beuters limited, and Gmeral 
Manager, Associated Press of India. 6. May 
28, 1885. m. Katharine, elder daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G.O.M.G., G.C.V.O., Educ: 
Bedemptorist College, Limerick and Boyal 
University of Ireland. Beuters* Corres- 
pondent in Teheran, Constantinople, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin. Add/ress: 
Eeuters limited, Bombay. 

IfOOKEEJEE, Sir Naratan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara; o. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878; one 
Educ. : Uttarpara School: Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni* 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na« 
tional Liberal Leagne, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All -India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address : Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 


MOOKEEJEB, SIR EAJBNDRA Natb, 
E.C.I.B., K.O.V.O. (1922), M.I.M.E. (Hon. 
Life), M.I.B. (Ind.), D.Sc. (Eng.), F.A.8.B. ; 
Civil Engr. ; b. 1854. Edne. : London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanlpur : 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta; Senior Partner in Martin & Co., 
and Bum Co., Calcutta; Member of Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Member 
of Indian Hallway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921; 
President, Bengal Eetrenchment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, AU-lndia Eetrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922; Member, Indian Coal Committee ; 
Hoyal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance, 1926; ex-President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta: a Fellow 
Calcutta Univ., Member of Court of Vistton, 
Ind. Inst. Science ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 ; 
Member of the Board of the Govemiag Body 
(ff Bengal Engineering Ckdlege. Bz-Piesident, 
tne Institution oi Enraneers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene ; President, Eidlaa 
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Scittnoe Congress, 1922; Pellow, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, President, 1924>26 ; 
Oovemor, In^rial Bank of India, 1921-1928. 
Address : 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

BfOOBE, Arthur, Editor of The Statesman, 
Classical Scholar of St. John's College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Educ.: 
Campbell Coll., Belfast and St. John's College. 
Oxford. Secretary .Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; Special Corres- 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Otiardian at Siege of Tabrix, 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Corresjpondent, 1913 ; Spain, 1914 ; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mona and Battle of Marne, 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915 ; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, flying, 1018, with military mission 
(General Sir G. T. Bridges) in Constantinople 
and the Balkans ; Squadron Leader, R. A.F. ; 
demobilised May 1919 , despatches twice ; M. 
B.E. (military) : Serbian White Eagle ; Greek 
Order of the Redeemer; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- j 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia. 
Persia. Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, M.L.A. 
(Bengal) 1026-1933. Publications : The 
Miracle (By * Antrim Oriel,' Constable, 
1908) ; The Orient Express (Constable 1914). 
Address : "The Statesman," Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N. A., M.D., B.S. (Lond). 
D.P.H., (Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), 
M.B.B.S. (Bombay), F.R.I.P.H. (London) 
F.C.P.S. (Bombay), J.P., Superintendent, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital b. 22 Aug. 1893, m. Shehra 
F. Marzban. Educ: at Cathedral and 
New High Schools, Elphinstone and 
Grant Medical College, Bombay ; Unlv. 
Coll, and Hospital, London ; Clinical Fellow 
in Medicine, Grant Coll., Bombay ; 
Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay ; 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 
London ; Tuberculosis Medical Officer. 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London ; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay; Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bombay, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, Collie 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Hono- 
rary Physician, St. George’s Hospital. Pub- 
lications: Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOTILAL, Bijawargi, M.A., LL.B., Diwan-i- 
Khas Bahudur. 5. 28 April 1882. m. to 
Shrimati Easturlbai. Educ: at Rutlam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad; M.A. from the same College; 
LL.B. from University School of Ijaw ; was 
Headmast^, Victoria High School, Khaiia- 


garh and Tutor to Raja Lai Bahadursiiurit 
Chief of Rhairagarh, 1907-1909 ; was L^aj 

S ractitloner for a few years in Central luciian 
tates ; Accountant-General, Jodhpur, ivqy. 
1920; Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23 
Finance Minister, Indore, 1928-1932. Address ' 
Dhar. Centra] India. 

MUDALIYAR.A. RAMASWAMY, B.A.,B.L., 
Ex-M.L.A., Member, India Council. Member. 
R.T.C., Ex-Sec. to Education Minister 
Madras; Leader of Non* Brahmin Movement ’ 
Continental Tour, 1924 ; President, All-India 
Non-Brahmin Conference, Belgaum; Elected 
President, Madras Corporation, Returned 
unopposed to the Council of State, 1930. 
Publication: Editor of" Justice,” Madras 
Address: India Office, Whitehall, London. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., M.LA., 
Pleader, b. 26th Dec., 1867. Educ 
Government College, Jubbulpore, C, P. and 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Moliindra High School, Tikam- 
garh, Orchha, Bundelkhand. Practised m 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar) ; Ofllcial Receiver 
(1917), Hon. Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Address : Amraoti 
Camp (Berar), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD, Ahmad Said Rhan, Hon’blk 
Capt. Nawab, Sir. {See under Chhatari, 
Nawab of.) 

MUHAMMAD MURARRAM ALI RHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State). 5. 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. of late Roer 
Latafat All Rhan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Rhan of 
Rhairi Dist., Sharanpore. Educ. : Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24; Visited Europe in 1924. 
Publications : Sada-i-Watan Tauqeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address: Panasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIR, Wingate Wemtss, Lieut-Col., C.B.B. 
(1926), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Otlicer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 ; b. 12th June 
1879. Educ, : Halleybury College and the 
R.M.C. Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordsliire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I.A.). Address ; C/o The 
Agent, Imperial mnk of India, Simla 

MURANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at*uw. 
ex. M.L.C., ex. Dy. President, U.P. I ' 
Council, b. 14th Oct. 1890. m. n^e Miss 
Ball (1915). Educ : at Schools, Paur; and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Ben ares, 
Calcutta and Christ Cihurch, Oxford. 

Hons. 1917. Called to Bar, Grays inn» 
1918; returned to India, 1919, eni hed 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, ‘,' 7 ; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to tHnd* 
and English periodicals and is an exponei i anu 
critic of Indian Art. Address : “ Vijaybhi an 
Lansdowne. Dist. Garhwal, U.P. 
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\IUKEBJEA, 8iTYA VRAM, EAI EATNA 
■ (1984). B.A. (Otor.): 

I'eUovr ol the Eoyal (— 

StatliSUcal^dety, LoBdoii; 

KeUow of theUoyal Society 
of Arts, London ; Beve- 
opment Commissioner , 

Baroda State (1935). b. 6 
Feb. (1887). m. Sm. Arana 
Devi, M.A., n^e Bezbaroa, 
niece of Babindranath 
Tagore, the Poet. One a. 
one d. Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
and Presidency Colleges, Calcutta, 
and Exeter College, Oxford. Entered 
Baroda Service (1911) ; Conducted the Census 
of Baroda State (1921) ; Suba in three districts 
(1922-1928) and (1932-34); Chief Secretary 
to Government (19291 ; Revenue 
Commissioner (1929-30) ; Census 
Commissioner for the second time (1930-32) ; 
reorganised the Central Secretariat after the 
model of British India (1919-20) ; ivas largely 
instrumental for the reorganisation of the local 
boards ; as member of the Baroda University 
Commission was mainly responsible for 
drafting its Report (1926-27). Decorated 
Raj Ratna *' Mandal Gold Medal for exem- 
plary services (1934). PuHicationa : 

Constitutional Reforms in Baroda, Census 
ReiKirts of 1921 and 1931 ; and other official 
publications. Address: Race Course Road, 
Baroda. 

MUKERJI, LAL Gopai, SIE B.A., LL.B., b. 
29 July 1874. w. Srimatl Nalini Devi. 
Educ.: Ghazipur Victoria High School and 
Muir Central Cloll., Allahabad. Practised at i 


Member, Office Reorganisation Committee 
1921, Secretary of the Indian Delegation to the 
InteTnational Postal Oongiees at Stoclsholm 
1924, Assiatant DVrectoT-GeneTal 1927, 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at Ixindon 1929, 
Deputy Director-General 1981, Deputed to 
Kabul to settle postal relationship with 
Afghanistan 1932, Postmaster-General, 
Madras 1933, Behar and Orissa 1933-34, 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo 1934, 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam 1934- 
35. Publications : Several Departmental 
Publications. Address : 10, Wood Street, 
Calcutta. 

MUKHBRJBB, Babu Joqbndba Bath, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
h. 23rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu Harl- 
oath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Pumea, 
1886-1908; was Municipal Commissioner* 
Vice-Chairman, Pumea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years , 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1918-19; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. 
Publicaitms: (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) ; (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation ; (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at Indian Musical Salon ” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 


Ghazipur, 1896-1902; joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902 ; was Munsifl from 
1902 to 1914 ; District and Sessions Judge 
from 1914 to 1923; was deputed to Legisla- 
tive Department of Government of India as 
an officer on Special Duty, 1921-22 ; was 
appointed to officiate as Judge of High Court 
in December 1923; was additional Judge 
of the High Court, 1924-1926 ; was made 
permanent Judge in March 1926 , knighted 
in June 1932 ; was appointed to officiate 
as Chief Justice in July 1932 again in Oct. 
1932. retired 1934. Publications : Law of 
Transfer of Property, 1st Edition, 1925, 
(2nd Edition, 1931). Address. Allahabad. 

MUKERJI, Manmatha Nath, Thb Hon. 
JUSTIOB Sm, Kt. M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta since 1924. b. 28 
Oct. 1874. «t. Sm. Sureswarl Debl, eldest d. 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Baneijee. Educ.z Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Ripon College Law 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from 
Dec. 1898 to Dec. 1928, acted as Chief Justice 
July — ^August 1934. Knighted, 1st Jan. 
1935 ; Fellow of the University of Calcutta ; 
I^esident, Bengal Sanskrit Association. 
Address: 8-1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

MUKERJI, Rai Bahadur Paresh Nath 
C.B.E., M.A. (1902), Rai Bahadur (1926), 
C.B B. (1933) ; Postmaster-General, Bengal 
and Assam, b. 22nd December, 1882 m. 
Samir Bala ne6 Chatterjee. Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superintendent of Post Ofl^ces in 
1904. Secretary, Postal Committee 1920, 


Dec. 1920. Address : 18, Pran Kissen 

Mookerjee Road, Tall ah, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, THE Hon. Sbijut Lokb- 
NATU, Zamlndar, having properties extending 
over many districts ; an Executive of Uttar- 
para Munidpality; Member of Council of 
State, b. April 1900. m. Srimati Sailabala 
Devi, d. of Rai Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankura. Educ.: Uttar- 
para Govt. High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921 ; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925 ; 
at present an executive of the Municipality ; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address : 
“Rajendra Bbaban'\ Uttarpara, Bengal. 

MULLAN, Jal Phirozshah, M.A., F.L.S., 
F. Z. S., F.R.B.S. ; Prof, of Zoology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier's College, b. 
26 March 1884. Educ : St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications : “Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : “ Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 

MULLICK, Promatha Nath, Rai Bahadur, 
Bharata-Bani-Bhushan, M.R.A.S., F.R.S.A. b. 
1876. Educ.: Hindu School, St. Xavier’s College 
and privately. Was a nominated Member 
of the Board of Trustees for the Improvement 
of Calcutta in 1911; Nominated Commissioner 
of the Calcutta Coloration in 1923 ; Member of 
the Committee of the Calcutta Exhibition 1923; 
Hony. Secy., Calcutta Houseowners' Associa- 
tion. Publications : * The Hahabharata, as 
it was, is and ever shall be' — ^A Critical Study, 
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'The Hlstoiy of Uie Vaigyas of Bengal*. 
^Origin of Caste8\ * India's Beoovery/ 
etc., also in Bengali several boolu 
indiidhig a History of Calcutta. Addreu : 
129, Cornwallis Street. Calcutta. 

M V 1 TH A M : Bhahmalankab Bhasaic a- 
BHirsHAN Bhabamdivaxar Shbhbicax 
MAHABAJ BHABATSXHHJl of, direct 
descendant of Habaraja 
Ratansinhii of Batlam 
State and the second son of 


State and the second son of 
His late Highness of Sai- 
lana. Educated at Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Invested 
withTOwers: 6th November 
1914 oy the Government of 


1914 oy the Government of 
India. Mamed the slater 
of H. H. of Bhrangadhra. 
The Chief has made marked 
improvements in the Estate and exercises 
Judicial and full Hevenue powers. His 
earnestness, untiring Zealand keen devotion 
to duty won him the high remrd of his people. 



He is a keen sportsman and a great scholar. 
Mr. Grump P. A, styled him as a model ruler. 
Address : Multhan, C.T. Via Badnawer, India. 
HUMTAZUBBOLAl^ NAWAB SiB MOHAMM AD 
Faitazali KBAN. K.C.V.O., E.C J.E.. C.S.I., 
O.B.B.. Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State. 6. 4 Kov. 1861. Late Member of 
Supreme and Provlndal Legislative Councils. 
AadreMi : Kawab's House, Jaipur. 
MUNINBBA BEB, BAl Mahasai-Humab. 
M.L.C., of the Bansberia BaJ. b. 26 Aug. 
1874 ; Edue, : Hooghly College and St. 
Xavier's CoUege ; Member of Bengal Legls. 
Council ; Hony. Magistrate, Hooghly ; Non- 
official Visitor, Hooghly Blstrlct and Seram- 
pore, Sub-J^ail ; Chairman, Bansberia 
Municipality; Vice-President, AU-Indla and 
Pretident, All-Bengal Library Association; 
Chairman. Bansabati Co-operative Bank Ltd.; 
Kayastha Co-operative Bank Ltd., Calcutta ; 
Bireotor, Tarakeshwar Co-operative Sale 
and Supdy Sodety Ltd.; Member, Hooghly 


Bistriot ^aid: Hony. Sectary, Historical 
Research Sr ciety ; President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Men's Institute; 
Night Schools ; Bansberia Girls' School ; 
Bimgiya Granthalaya Parishat ; Hooghly 
Bistrict Library Association ; Haligbat 


Association ; Ealighat People's Association; 
Chinsurah Physical Institute ; Editor,' 

' **Patha^;" late Editor, The EatUm Voice, 
an English Daily; The United Bengal, an 
BngUSh Weekly; The Pumima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta. Addme : 21F, Rani Sankari Lane, 
Xal^t. 

MUNSHI, Eanialal Manxklal, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Bombay High Court. 6. 29 Bee. 
1887. m. lilavati Sheth, an authmress of 
repute in Gujarati language, 1926. Bdue,: 
Dalai High Sdtool, Broach ; Graduated from 
Baroda College, 1906; LL.B. of Bombay 
University. 1910 ; Enrolled as Advocate, 
Bombay High Court, 1918; Joint-Editor, 
"Young 1915; Secretary, Bombay 

Home Rule League, 1919-20 : President, 
Sahitya Sansad, Bombay, since 1922: Editor, 
^ujarat'« 1922-31; F^ow of the Bombay 
University, i^ce 1925; Vice-Preddentof the 


Gujarati Sahitya Parisbad (Literary Confereu- 
ce) since 1926; Member of the S:^dicate 
of the Bombay University, 1926-85: servod 
on the Baroda University Oonmtission 
September 1926; Chairman ot the Gujarati 
Board of Studies of the Bombay University. 
1927 ; Member, * the Bombay Legislative 
Council for the Bombay University, 1927-80 
Chairman of tlie Committee of the Government 
of Bombay to introduce compulsory physical 
training in schools, 1927; served on the Commit . 
tee appointed by the Government of Bomba v 
on the reorganisation of primary and second- 
ary education member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929 ; arrested 2lBt April 1980 lor 
Salt Satyagraha, sentenced to six montliK’ 
imprisonment; substitute member of the 
Working Committee, I. N. Congress, i98o, 
member of the All- India Congress Commit- 
tee, 1930-85; arrested in Jan. 1932, sentencid 
to 2 years’ R. I. for civil disobedience. 
Secretary, Congress Parliamentary Board, 
1934. Publicatione : Novels : Prithivi- 
Vallabh, Pattanni-Prabhuta, Gujaratno Nath, 
RajadbiraJ, Bhagavan Kautilya, Verm 
Vasulat, Eono Vank, Swapnadrashtii . 
Sneh-Sambhram. Pauranie Plage: Purandar 
Paranjaya, Avibhakta Atma, Tarpan, Piitia 
Samovadi, Dhruvaswaminl Devi; Kakani 
Shashi. <S^ociaZP/ay«;Vava Shethnu Swatantrya, 
Be Eliarab Jan; Agnanklt; Brahmaclmr- 
yashram ; Shishu ane Sakhi Thodank Rasa- 
Datshano. Adi Vachano, Lopa Mudra Parts 
I-IV ; Gujarat and Its literature and several 
short stories, essays, etc. Address : 26, Ridge 
Road, Bombay. 

MUNSHI, Mbs. Lilavati Eahialal. t. 
1899. tn. E. M. Munshl, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay: Secretary, Stri Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay; joined Satyagraha, 1930; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1980; arrested 4th July 1930; 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
released at the end of October 1980 ; organined 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1980; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1981; arrested in Jan. 1932; released 26th 
Jan. 1938 ; appointed Vice-President, 
Niffmad Centenary Committee; Member of 
the Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber , 
Secretary, Congress Exhibition Committee. 
Elected Member of the Municipal Corporation, 
1985. PtMioatione : short stories, Ebsuns, 
Jivarmanthl Gaddeli; " Kumardevi,’’ 
" Rckhachitro ane blja lakho," a collection of 
short stories and plays, etc. Address 26, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HURSHIDABAB, NaWAB BABABim OF, 
K.C.BJ., E.O.V-0., The Hon. Ihtlsham-nl* 
Mu]kjUt8-ud-BQwla^JJiilr-ul<<>inran, Nawab 
As^Eudx Byud BirWasef All Meerza. Kni" 
Bahadur, Bfahabut Jimg; premier noble ot 
Bengal, Behar and Oilssa; 88th In desc ;>t 
from the Prophet of Aiabia ; 57 7 Jan. l& * ; 
m. 189a» Nawab Bultau BuUn Fugfoor Jahau 
Beffum Baheba. Heir apparent! 
sada'Aslf Jah Syed Wares aU Meeria. \ 
In India, under private tutors and in Engf i , 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford ; 1^» 
times been M^ber ox Bengal Leg. Couu j. 
Address : The Palaoe, MuisbSdabad. 
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MTTSPBATT, STDinST TiSDBBlOK MAJOB 
OEKBBA^ C.B (1930); C.S.I. (im); G.IE. 
(1021); D.S.O. (1910); Commander. Peshawar 
District* 0. 11th 1878. m Eoeamonde 
Barry, youngest d. of Bir E. Barry, (Bart.) 
Edue, : uidted Service College and Sandhurst. 
Commissioned 1808. Joined 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, 1899; N.W. Frontier, 1908; Great 
War in France (1914*18); Deputy Director, 
Military Intelligence, A.H.Q. India, 1910-21 ; 
Director, Military Operations, A.H.O. India, 
1927-29; Deputy Chief of General Staff, 
India, 1929-31 ; Secretary, Military Depart- 
ment, India Office, 1931-33. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Feshawas* H.W.F.P. 

MUBTRIE, DATU) JA1CE8, O.B.E., I.S.O. ; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen*, Post Offices, 2016-1021 (re- 
tired) ; 6. 18 Dee. 1804; Edue,: Doveton Frot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918-10. Address :** Loolund,** 8, Cunning- 
ham Boad, Bangalore. 

MUTAMK, Vishnu Naeayan Mias annasaheb, 
B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar and Saranjamidar; Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 6 . 0 Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Bamabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K. Bhiranhi, 
Pearl Merchant. Edue. : at Satara High 
School and the Deccan Coll., Poona. 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council for 
the Deccan Saidars, 1021-1923. President, 
Inimdars’ Central Association, 1014 and on- 
wards to the present day ; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 3 'ears Member of Dist. 
and Taluha Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-offldal member of 
Army Accounts (^mmittee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confce. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shrl Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931. A leader of the 
Deputation to H.E. Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montague, Secretary of State, 1917 ; repre- 
sented Sardars and Inamdars* interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919. Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission, 1928. Leader of two 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H.E. the Governor 
on bahalf of Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency. Raised to be First Class Sardar 
of the Deccan in September 1930. Nominated 
Member of the Frovindal Franchise Committee, 
1932. Keenly interested in Rural Develop- 
i^ent. Agriculture and horticulture. Publi- 
cations : Cnirenoy System of India in Marathi. 
Address : Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 


MUIHIAH CHBTTIAR, M:.A., Kumaraiajah 
of Chettinad, B.A., M.L.G., Ex-Mayor 

of Madras ; President, Corporation of 
Madras, Nov. (1932); First Mayor of Madras, 
Feb. (1933); again Mayor of 

Madras Nov. (1934); Son 

of theHon*ble Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, Kt., LL.D., aged 

I^esidency Coilege, Madras 
in (1924) ; a Trustee of the 
Pacliaiyappa’s College and 
Charities, Madras from 
(1928) ; Member, Provincial 
Banking Enquiry * 

Committee, Madras, (1929); Elected 
unanimously to the Madras Legislative Council 
by the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
(1930) ; Member, Economic Depression 
Enquiry Committee, (1931); Vice-President, 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
(1934 <2 35); Is now a Director Imperial 
Bank of India, Madras (from 1932) ; Madras 
Telephone Co., Ltd. ; The Deccan Sugar & 
Abkhari Co., Ltd. ; was Director, Indian 
Bank, Ltd., till (1931) ; takes keen interest 
in the development of the Annamalai 
University ; Club, Cosmopohtan ; Address : 
“ Chettinad House.” Adyar, Madras. 

MUZAFFAR KHAN, Khan Babapue, NAWAB, 
CJ.E , Reforms Commissioner, Punjab. 6. 2nd 
January 1880. Edue. Mission High School, 
JuUunder, and Government College, Lahore. 
Joined Government Service as Munsiff ; 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
during Great War; Orient Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919: Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1923 ; Oriental Secretary, 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys ; Joined Political Depart- 
ment 1924; Director, Information Bureau, 
1925; Reforms Commissioner since October 
1931; Khan Bahadur, 1917; Nawab 1921, 
and C.T.E. 1931. Publication : Sword Hand of 
the Empire — a war publication. Address * 
Lahore. 

MYSORE, His Hiohnebs Yuvabaja of. Sir 
Sei Kanthibava Narasimharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E. b . 5 June 1888 ; y . s . of 
late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, m. 17th June 1910. One 5 . Prince 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen interest in welfare of people and in 
all mattem of education, health and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 

NABHA, Gurcharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.;6. 14 March 1883 ; «. 1911, 
Edue, : privately. Travelled good deal In India 
and abroad ; hfom., Viceroy’s Council, 1900-08; 
Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confce., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAR, Dewan Bahadur Khandbrao 
Ganoadhar Rao, 1876 8. of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadkar. Edue. at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, AUahabad. Khasgi 
Dewan and Member in charae of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council; 
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ap|>oVnied Dewan and Vice-Pijssldent of 
State Council, 1920. Bao Bahadur, 1924; 
]>owan Bahadur, 1913. President, Council of 
Administration, January 1982. Address : 
Dowan’s House, Dliar, C.I. 

NAG,Giri8 Ohandba, Eai Bahadur, M.A.,B.L: 
6. 26 June 1861. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, b. 
of Bai Saheh P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Educ.i 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 
Eavenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890), 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge's Court, (1890-1892) ; 
Member, Assam Civil Service, (1802-1910); I 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member, Leg. Assembly. Publications: ** Back j 
* to Bengal.** Address, Bakshl Bazar, Dacca. 

NAGOD, Eaja Mahendba Sinob, Eaja or; 
h, 5 February 1916. His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries; his State 
has area of 501 square miles, and population 
of 68,166; his salute bdlng nine guns. 
Address' Nagod, Baghelkhand. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, Mrs., Fellow of Eoy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
18 Feb. 1879. Edue, : Hyderabad ; King's 
Coll., London ; Oirton Coll., (Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
In English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
Into other European languages ; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women's Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4 . 

NAIE, Cbettur Madhavan, The Hon. Mb. 
JUBTIOB, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras. 5. 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree- 
inathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d, 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair. Educ.iVictoria Coil., 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909; Law Eeporter, 1915-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24 ; Judge 
of High Court 1924, confirmed 1927 
Address : “ Spring Gardens, ** Nungambau- 

kam, Madras. 

NAIE, Bit Mannath Kbibhnan, Kt. (1930); 
Dewan Bahadur (1915); b. August 
1870. Edw. : Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras. 
VakU, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years. Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to July 1920. Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras, 1928-1934. 
Address: ** Washleigh Hall,” Palghat P.O., 

5. MalabJtr. 

NAMBIAE, Chandroth Kudalx Thazhath 
VITTIL KUNHI Kamharan, Landlord, M.L.A 

6. Dec. 1888. m. Kalliat Madhavi Amma, d, 
of V. Eyru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Edue,: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellioherry and Madras 
Medical Collie. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Obandroth estate after the death 


of his brother in \912 ; in 1914 was elected 
to the Teilicherry Taluk Board and in loici 
to the Malabar District Board. In 1924 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders 
Succeeded to the Earanavarlship of Koodali 
House in 1932. Address : Koodali, N. Malabar 

NANAVATY, COL, SiR Byramji HORUA6.ri. 
Kt. (1930), F.E.C.S. (Ed.), F.C.P.S., LM 
& S. (with honours) ; T.M.S. ; Khan Bahadur 
a910); C.I.B., June (1925) ; Consultins 
Surgeon and Pliysioian ; Specialist m 
Eye Diseases from Eoyal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfiplds, London ; h. Decoin, 
ber 1861, m, Dhanbal, daughter of the 
late Mr. M. N. Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. E. M. Nanavatty, 

l. G.S.Ete.; Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 

on in London and Edinburgh ; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency. Was subsequently ^pointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in tie 
L. M. & S. and M.B., B.S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L.C.P.S. and M.C.P.S. examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of over S5 years* standing 
and CSiairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute; Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, viz., Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of Eed Cross Society, 
Member of the Council of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Bombay, and of the Civil 
Hospital Advisory Committee and of 
the Committees of Becherdas Dispensary, 
Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women and 
Leper Asylum and Mental Hospitals, 
also Hon. Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary , 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. In 1928 was also elected Don 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold modal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1913. In February 1925 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col., Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces is also recipient of 
King’s Silver Jubilee Modal, 1935. PvJtUra 
turns : ” Duties and Eesponsibilities of 

Practitioners and Students of Medici d',” 
“On Different Methods of Cataract Extia*- 
tion,” ** Uraemia following on Cathotcri‘'i'' 
“Glioma Retinae, etc. Address: Ahnu-la- 
bad. 

NANDY, SrISOHANDRA, M.A. (1920), M L 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal, b 

m. 1917 second Eajkumari of the late 
Raja Promoda Nath Eoy of Dighapat.a 
Edue, : Berhampore Coll., Bengal, and J r* ^i- 
dency Coll., Calcutta Member, Bengal Ja ' 
lative Council (since 1924); Ex-presi^ ' . 
British Indian Association, Bengal ; 1 1 
dent, Bengal Mahajan Sava ; Presidt j 
Murshidabad Association ; President, 

of Management, K. N. College and bch oi 
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Berhampore; President, Berhampore Girls’ 
H. £. School; President, Hardinge School, 
Saidabad , Ex-chairman, !l^rhampore Munici- 
pality ; Ex-member, Murshidal^ District 
IJoard ; Member, Historical Society, Bengal 
and Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Member, 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , 
Life member, Biswa Bharati ; Life- President, 
Berhampore Edward Becreation Club ; Presi- 
dent, Tilijati Sanmilanl Bengal ; Address : 
” Bajbari ”, Kasimbazar (Murshidabad or 
302, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

NARASIMHA RAO, Rao Bahadur S. V., B A., 
Rao Bahadur, June 1912 ; b 2l8t Oct. 1873. 
Educ. : Madras Christian College ; Graduated 
1893 ; had journalistic training in the office of 
‘The Hindu' in 1898; enrolled as Pleader 
in 1899 ; was Municipal Chairman from 
1908 to 1919, Vice-President, District 
Board, 1919-29; President, District Educa- 
tional Council, 1922-30 ; Member, Andhra 
^University Senate, 1926-29 ; Attended All- 
India National Congress Sessions from 1903 to 
1917; Member of the All-India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912, 1918 and 1917 ; 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation in 
1919 and also a member of its Council ; 
President, Kurnool Urban Bank, 1916-20 , 
Ihesidcnt, Kumool Co-operative Hupervismg 
Union, 1919-23; President, District Co-operative 
Central Bank, 1921-31 ; Member of the Board 
of Management of the Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Bank ; presided over the Anantapur 
District Co-operative Conference (1923) and 
Bellary District Co-operativeConference (19801; 
President of the Eumool United Club, 
1924-32; President, Bar Association from 
1931 , General Secretary, Reception Committee 
of the XVII Madras Provincial Conference 
held at Kurnool m 1910 , Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the Provincial Social Conference 
held at Kurnool, 1910 ; was Chairman of 
Reception Committee of Arst Kurnool District 
political conference, 1914, appeared before the 
Functions Committee presided over by Hon. 
Mr. Feetham in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the Montagu- Chelmsford Reforms in 
January, 1919 ; gave evidence before the 
Lothian Committee in 1932 and the Andhra 
University Committee in 1927 ; on attaining 
the 61st year in 1933 the public of Kurnool 
arranged a public reception in his honour 
and presented an oil painting to the Municipal 
Council Hall. New extensions in Kurnool 
Town are named Narasimharaopeta , President, 
First Kistna District Andhra Mahasabha 
Conference July 1 985, Address : Kurnool. 

NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI, The Hon. 
Dew AN Bahadur. Member, Council of State. 
5. 28 September, 1881. Merchant and Land- 
lord; President, Madras Corporation for 1927 
and 1928; Member of the Senate of the Madras 
University; was Member of the Council of 
Affiliated Colleges representing District Board 
^d Municipalities of Chingleput District; 
Hon. Secretary, Madras Presidenov Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails; President, Depressed Classes 
Mission Society: Member, Town Plan- 
aing Trust Board representing Corporation. 
Member, Madras Labour Board ; Member, 
South India Chamber of Commerce ; Member, 


Tramway Advisory Board ; Member, E^ore 
Benefit Society and Co-operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, Ltd.; Member of the Executive 
Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and Pallavaram ; Vice-President of the 8. P, 
C.A. and Madras Children’s Aid Society : 
Member, Council of State; Member, Central 
Board of Railways; Member, GovemingBody 
of the Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospi- 
tal for Women ; Member, Central Committee, 
Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi ; Member of 
the Academic Council ; President of the Town 
Planning Committee; Chairman of the Cherries 
Committee, Member of the Labour Advisory 
Board formed by the Government of Madras; 
Member of the Governing Body of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, Delhi; 
Director of the Mylaporo Hindu Permanent 
Fund Ltd.; President of the District Edu- 
cational Council ; President of the Dt. 
Secondary Education Board ; Cluiirman of 
the Advisory Board to the General Hospital, 
Madras; Member of the Advisory Board to the 
Government Gosha Hospital, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the V.P. Hall; was 
for a short time a Member of the Madras 
I^egislative Council: Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified School, 
Ranipet; Honorary Inspector of Certified 
Schools of this Presidency ; Non -Official 
Visitor to the Government Mental Hospital ; 
Director of the Muthialpet High School ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Industries; Honorary 
Visitor of the Agricultural College, Coim- 
batore ; Member of the Admission Board to 
the Presidency College ; Member of the Advi- 
sory Council of the Queen Mary’s College 
for Women. Member of the Roads Committee, 
Member of the Ottawa Committee of the 
Central Legislature. Address : ” Gopathi 
Villa,” San Thome, Madras. 

NARIMAN, Khurshbd F , B.A., LL.B., 

Ih-csident, Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee, Advocate, Bombay High Court, h. 
1885; Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
since 1924, Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council; Leader of the Youth Movement in 
liombay I’rcsidcncy ; President, Bombay Presi- 
dency Youth League and All-India Youth 
Congress, Calcutta, 1929 ; President, Bomlmy 
l^residency Congress Committee since 1930, 
took prominent part in Civil Disobedience 
Movement, imprisoneHl four times; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee and of Working 
Committee since 1930 ; Mayor of Bombay 
(1935-36). Publications : ” Whither Congress ?” 
(1933). Address . — Readymoney Terrace, 
Worli, Bombay. 

NARIMAN, Sir Tbmuui Bhioaji, Kt., M.R,C. 

P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sheriff of » 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsl 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; b, Navsari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.C. ; Eliiblnstoue 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883 ; J.P., a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine. 1901-02 ; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910 ; Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years. Address : Fort, 
Bombay. 
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KABAINOAEH, HI8 HlQHinflS 8 ai Hvsint 
&AJA VIKEAM BurOH SAHIB BAHADTJB, b. 
21 September 1009 ; belongs to Paiamar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnl^l Rajputs, m, 
daughter of Ute heir-apparent of Cutoh State, 
June 1920, t. 1924. Educr. Daly College, 
Indore and BCayo College, AJmere. State is 
784 sq. miles in extent and has population 
1,18,878 : salute of 11 guns* Address : 
Narsingarh, CJ. 

basis:. Bishop op (B7. Ret. Philip Henry 
Loti), M.A.), b. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1012 to 1916, when he came to India as 
an S.P.Q. Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1916-1917, ChapUin to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, 8. P. G. Missioner at 
Ahmednamr 1917-1926. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad 1926.App(nnted 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Kasik, 1029. 
Addrett : Kasik. 

BATARAJAN, Kamaeshi, B.A. (Madras Uni* 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay; 6. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Sdue,: St. Peter's H. 8., Tanjore ; nes. Coll. 
Madras ; Govt Coll., Eumbakonam ; and Law 
Con.. Madras: Headmaster. Aryan H. 8., 
TripUcane, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, 
Madias; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Coulee., 
Kumool, 1011; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc 
Confee., Bijapur. 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1021, 
and President, Kational Social Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1023-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. PablicaUone : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s " Mother 
ln& " (G. A. Katesan & Co., Madms). 
Addreet : The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Port, Bombay, and "Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, the Hon. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan A Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Review, Member, Council of State. 6. 25th 
August 1878. Ediic.: High Sehool, Kum- 
bakonam ; St. Joseph's School. Trichinonoly ; 
H. H. Sehool, Triplioane ; Presidency College, 
Madras DnWexsity, B.A. <1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commluioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part In Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Oonierenoe. 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
liberal Fedeia^n of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentan Delega- 
tion in 1928; attended Universities Con- 
ference. 1929 ; Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and StationMy. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1988, his sixty- first birthday; 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
Se^mber Ibbb.Publieatione : chiefly patriotic 
lit^ture and speeches, etc., of public men, 

** What India wants,” "Autonomy within 
the Empire *'. Addreee : ' ** Mangala Vilas,” 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras. ' 


NATHUBHAI, Tubbotahdas Maimaldas 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of UnSv., Bombay 
Sheth or Head of Eapol Banya oommunity. 
resigned presidontehip after tenmre then of 
for 26 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1868. Edur : 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since estaUish- 
ment of Courts of Dench MAgIstiateg 
in Bombay. Addreet : Sir MangaMas House, 
Lamington Road. Bombay. 

NAWAB 8ALAE JUNG BAHADUR, 6. 13 
June 1889. Edue.: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Addreee : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

NAWAZ, Beoam Shah, d, of late Sir Muhammad 
Shah, K.C.B.I.. m. 1911, Mian Shah Naw.iz, 
Barrister, Lahore, b. 7 April, 1896. Edur 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Entered public 
service at a very early age when still In purdah 
at her instance the All-India Muslim Women's 
Conference passed resolution against polygamy 
1917 ; gave up purdah in 1920 and innco they 
actively engaged in educational and social 
reform matters ; Member of several important 
hospital and maternity and welfare comni't' 
tees ; Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sex in All-India Muslim League 
Council of the All-India Muslim League, 
Vice-President of Provincial Executive Coin- 
mlttee and Member, All-India General 
Committee of the Bed Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927 ; first woman to be elected as 
Vlce-PrMident of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father's 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London, 
1930 ; Woman delegate to the liuiian Round 
Table Conference (1930-32). Presided at the 
Central Punjab Women’s Conference 1933 and 
Delhi Women’s Conference 1984; Delegate 
to the Third Round Table Conference 1933 
and Member, Indian Delegation Joint Select 
Committee 1934. Invited by the League uf 
Nations as collaborator 1932 ; Member, 
Lahore Municipal Committee, since 1932, 
helped to organise Pardah Gardens, Welfare 
Centres and girls schools ; Member, Board of 
Education, Punjab. Publicatione : Husan 
Hara Begum In Urdu ; several pamphlets 
on educational and social matters; regular 
contributor to various Women’s Joiunah 
in India. Addreee : Iqbal Manzil, Lahore 

NAYUDU, Rai Bahadur Kona'Shriniwah hao, 

B. A., LL.B. (Allahabad) ; Minister of lu'lu^ 
tries and Local Self-Government, C«'i)tra' 
Provinces, b. 22nd May 1877. m to 
Enkubai Nayudu, d. of late Mr. B. Narsii grao 
Nayudu, Government and Railway Contractor, 
Khandwa. Edue.:- Collegiate High School, 
Jubbulpore, UJJaln and Agra Coll< ges. 
Joined Wardha Bar in 1899; enrolled 
Court Pleader in 1904; elected PreBic.ent- 
Wardha Municipal Committee 1916-1921 
1924-1934 ; appointed Public Prosctvtcjr, 
Wardha Session Division, 1917-84; elect d to 

C. P. Legislative Council, 1928; etected Ih 
President, C.P. Legislative Council, 192^ 20, 
elected msident of the 0. P. and 1' 
Non-Brahmin Association since I 'f’ 
elected Chairman of the Reception Oomu' ttc^e 
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of the Kon-Brehmin OohgiesB, iimraoti, 1925 ; 
etected Piesldent, Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahmin (Conference, 1928 ; led the 0. P. and 
Borar Non-Brahmin Party Bepiitatioo before 
8tmon CommisBion at Nagpur, 1928; again 
elected to 0. P. Legtelative wuncil; November 
3 930 as a Non-Brahmin ; elected leader of the 
Democratic (majority) Party of the C. P. 
Ooundl in December 1080 ; elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Council, Wardha, in 
June. 1988 : appointed hQnlster of Industries 
to the G, P. Government in March 1084. 
AddresB : Civil Lines, Nagpur, C.P. 

NAZIMUDDIIL Thb Hon. Khwaja, Sir M.A. 
(Cantab.), C.I.B!., 1927, Bar-at-Law, Minister 
for Education, Government of Bengal. b» 
July 1894. m. Shaher Banoo, d, of K. M. 
Ashraf. Bdue: at Alllgarh, M.A.O, College, 
and Trinity Hall, Gamb|:idge, Chairman, Dacca 
Municipally, from 1922 to 1929 ; Member, 
Executive Council, Dacca Unlv^lty, 1924 to 
1929 ; Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
from 1923. Address: Pari Bagh. Banina, Dacca; 
25/1 Bailygunge Circular Eoad. Calcutta. 

NAZIR AHMAD, Dr., M.So., Ph.D. (Cantab.) ; 
F. Inst. P., Director, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Technological Laboratory, b. 1 
May 1808. Edue : M. A. O. College, Aflgarh ; 
Government College, Lahore ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Hoad of the Science Department, 
Islamia Coilege, Lahore, 1926-1930 ; Asst. 
Director, Teclmologioal Laboratory, 1930- 
1931. PublieaUons : Various scientific and 
technical papers. Address: Cotton Techno- 
l(^ical Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEHALCHAND, Muntazim-Khas Bahapvb. 
M.A. (Allahabad) ; LL.B., Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet. Edue: Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince; Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahand Member 
of the Revenue Board. Address : 15, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 

NEHRU, Pandit Jawaharlal, M.A., Bar- 
at-Tiiw. b. 1889. Edue : Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-law 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, Secretary, Home Rule League, 
Allahabad, 1918 ; Member, All India Congress 
Committee since 1918 ; Imprisoned, 1921 , 
released and again Jailed 1922 ; General Secre- 
tary, All-India Congress Committee, 1929, 
President, Indian National Congress 1929-3U, 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
April 1930 and released in January 1931 ; again 
imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement ; released and again 
improsoncd in 1934 ; released in 1936. Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1936. Publi- 
cations : Series of articles on Soviet Russia. 
Address : “ Swaraj Bhavan** , Allahabad. 
nkhru. Pandit Shri Shridhara, B.Sc. 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., L.E.D., I.C.S. b. 17 
November 1888. m. Raj Dulari Kichlu. 
Edue : Agra College (^lahabad University) ; 
Magdalene Collie, Cambridge University ; 
Heidelberg University ; London University ; 
Guilde International and Sorbonne, Paris. 
Semico in the I.C.S. ; Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laborato^, M. 0. 
College, Allahabad, in War time ; Research 


into aeroplane problslna and visit Ur Piranee 
and England in War time; Agrioulture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U. P. 
Government : Director of Publ^ty and 
Reforms Officer, U. P. Government and 
District work; Member, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research and Advisory Board ; 
lAte President for Agrioulture, Indian Science 
Congress, Bombay (1934) and Comite Direc- 
torial del* Arcliive Internationale de Radio- 
biologie Generate. Publications : (Science) 
** Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,*' “ Fist 
Steps In Radiology *’ & “ Eeranage.’* (Agri- 
cultural Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
corn, Experiments in Electrofarming, farther 
Experiments in Electrofarming, New Experi- 
ments in Etectrofarming, Alcuni Aspetti deh* 
Etettrocoltura. Growing fruit with elec- 
tricity. The application of Electricity to 
Fruitfarming, Experiments in Electrogarden- 
ing ; Editor of a Series of ** Fulgura Flecto '* 
Bulletins (30 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming through Etectrodculturo and author 
of “ The Methods of Electroculture No. 20,” 
** Agaskarisc. The latest simple, cheap and 
effective method of Blectroculture No. 16 *’ ; 
The ” The Elcotroculture-of Jamun No. 19 ” ; 
“Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Electroculture No. 20 ** ; " Rejuvenation of 
Plants and Humans No 21 ” ; ** Electrified 
Irrigation in Villages Without Electricity 
No. 23 ” ; “ Citrus No. 24 ** ; ” Beginner's 
Mistakes in Electroculture No. 25 ” ; “ Elec- 
trified Manure No. 26 ” ; “ Sheading of 

Blossom before fruit formation and its preven- 
vontion No. 27 *’ ; “ Culture of British Mush- 
room in India No. 29 ** and ** Rose Culture 
No. 30.” (Sociology) Caste and Credit in the 
Rural Area. (Law) Judgments & How to 
Write Them, (Literature) Le Bouquet 
d’Ophelie and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
(Spiritual Uplift) " Doctor and Saint, A Pas- 
sion of West and East.” (Rural Uplift) 
Logbook of a Rural Uplift Van, Better Life in 
the Village, Current Problems in the Rural 
Area and some time editor of a Rural Uplift 
Weekly called “ Review of the Week.” 
Address : 15, Georgetown, Allahabad. 

NEOGY, KSHiTiSfi CHANDRA, M.L.A., Dewan 
of Mayurbhunj State b. 1888. Edue, : Presy. 
CoU., Calcutta. Dacca Collm. Sreematy Lila 
Devi. Vakil, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist. Some time a member of the All- 
India Council of the Nat. Lib. Fedn. *. Elected 
Member of the Dacca Univ. Court, 1921-24; 
one of the Chairmen of the teg. Assembly since 
1924. Appointed Dewan of Mayurbhunj State 
in Orissa, 1935. Addms Mayurbhunj, Orissa. 

NEVILLE, BBRTIH Atlmer Cbampton, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, b. 7 October 1882. w. 
1911, Mabel Jess Sceales. Edue: Corrig 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1906. Address: 4, Ronaldshay 
Road, Allpore, Calcutta. 

NEWBOULl), HON. SIR BabinGton BBNNBTT, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916. b, 7 Bfarch 1867. Edue*: 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Ent. LC.S., 1885. Address : Bengal United 
I Service Club, Calcutta. ' 
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N^WOOME, Majob-Gebtisbal Henbt William, 
O.B. (1928) ; C.M.G. (1919) ; D.S.O. (1916) ; 
M. G. B. A. Army Headquarters, b. July 
14th, 1876. m. Helen, eldest daughter of 2nd 
Earl of Lathom, (died 1929). Ediui : 
Harlborough College and B.M.A., Woolwich. 
Address: Army Headquarters, Simla. 

NICHOLSON, Sib Fbedebiok Augitstds, 
E.C.S.I. (1926), K.C.I.E. (1903), C.I.E. 
(1899), Eaisar-l-Hind Medal, First Class 
Ist Jan. 1917, 6. 1846. m. 1876 

Catherine, O.B.E., d. of Kev. J. 
Lechler; three s. Educ.: Iloyal Medical 
College, Epsom ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford; 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899; Member 
Viceroy's Legislative Council 1897-99 
1900-02 ; reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 ; retired, 1904 *, Hon. Direc* 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publications : 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Agricoltural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgirls. 

NIHALSINGH, Eet. Canon Solomon, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Bajput of 
Mainpuri and Jaglrdar by birth. 6. 16 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Suoahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Ohandi Bals of Baiswara, three s. three d. 
Educ.: Covt. H. S., Lakhimpnr; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Canon 
In All Saints' Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
PiMicatinns : An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh ; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Bakhun, 1873-76; Khulasat-uL 
Isaiah (in two parts) ; Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi : Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VIT and George V In Urdu. 
Address: 1. Badshahimandi, Allahabad. 

NIYOGI, Maohikaja Bhownis hanker, M.A., 
LL.M., Juuge, High Court, Nagpur 
and Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University. 
b. 80th August 1886. m. Dr. Indirabai 
NiyogI, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Educ. : at Nagpur. 
I^actice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1926-1928 ; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1928-1933; Social and Political Reforms 
activities. Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur, 


NOAD, Charles Humphrey Carden, B. A. 
(Oxon.), Barrister, High Court, Bombay. 
b. 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr- 
Ewing, 1917. Educ: Cheltenham, C. C. C. 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit. Hum. 1st Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1004; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served in army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914-Sept. 1019; 
Adjutant, Simla Rifles, A.F.T., 1917-1919; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1019-1933; 
Administrator-General and Official Trustee 
Punjab 1923-1933; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1933; Advocate Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1933. Address : Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay. 


NOON, Hon. Malik Sir Firozkhan, Kt , Cr 
1933 ; High Commissioner for India m 
United Kingdom, b, 7 May 18991; ». of Hon 
Nawab Malik Mahomed Havat Khan Noon 
m. 1914 ; two sons, two daughters. Edu< ’ 
Chief's College, Lahore ; Wadhan College 
Oxford. Advocate, I,ahore High Court, lOls’ 
26 ; Member of the Punjab Legislative Council 
since 1921 ; Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Medical and Public Health 1927-3] 
Address: India House, Aldwych, London 
W.C.2. 

NORBURY, H. CARTER, J.P., M. Inst T 
F.I.R.A., Chief Accounts Officer, G. I. p 
Railway, Bombay, b. 18 Oct. 1883. m 
Miss Rickwood. Edtic : at Leeds. Great 
Northern Railway (England), Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Service Address: Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay. 

NORMAND, Charles, William Blyth, m.a., 
D. So., Director-General of Observatories 
b. 10th September 1889. m. Alison Mc- 
Lennan. Educ : Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow, 1911-1913 ; Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1916 and 1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with 
Mesobotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 , 
mentioned in despatches, 1917 ; Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals. Address: Meteorological Office, Poona. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D.Sc. (London), 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Director, Te.i 
Research Institute of Ceylon, b. 24 October 
1887. Educ ‘ Ripon Grammar School and 
Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Researcli 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909 ; Research 
Scholar, Lister ln.stitute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 , Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13 ; Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktosar, U P., 
1914 ; war service. Captain T.A.R.O. attached 
I03rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-J8, 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultural 
Chemist to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24 , Prof 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924-1929. PuUiccAions: Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals 
Address : Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, 
St. Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 

NOYCE, Frank, Sir, K.C.S.T. (1034), Kt. (lO-’b), 
I.C.8., C.S.I. (1924), C.BE. (1919). Meinbd 
of the Viceroy’s Coimcil (Industries & Labour* 
1031. 6. .4 June 1878. Educ.: Salisbury S' b 
and St. Catharine's Coll., Cambridge, m 
Enid, d. of W. M. Kirkus of Li\ei- 
pool. Entered I.C.S., 1902. Served in 

Madras. Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept., 1912 Jb, 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 191 7-1'^. 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29 ; ^ ' 
President and subsequently President, Intlnn 
Sugar Committee, 1910-20 ; Member, Bum » 
Land Revenue Committee, 1920-21 ; Inb* n 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922 -l • , 
Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, Developn< t 
Department, 1928-24; l^resident, Indiari ^ 'J 
Committee, 1024-25. President, Indian l.< ' ' 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enqurv;. 
1926. Attached Officer and Asst, - 

sioner. Royal Commission on Agricultur*' ^ 
India, 1927; Secretary to the Governui<- 
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of India, Bepartment of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929. Honorary LL.D., Aligarh 
Muslim University. Hon. D. Litt. Delhi 
University, Publications : England, India 
and Afghanistan (1902). Address: 4, King 
Edward Eoad, New Delhi ; Inverarm, Simla. 

O’GILVIE, The Hon. Libut.-Colonbl Sir 
GBOBGB Drummond, K.O.I.E. (I93i); C.S.I. 
(1932) ; Agent to the Governor-General 
in Bajputana. b. 18 Feb. 1882. n». Loma Borne, 
d. of the late T. Borne, Esq., J.P. of Charlton 
House, Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire. 
Edue: Cheltenham College; B.M.C., San- 
dhurst. Entered Indian Army, 1900 ; appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905 ; Asst. 
Secretary, Govt, of Lidia, Army Depart- 
ment, 1916 ; Major, 1916 ; LIeut.-Col., 1926 ; 
Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, Foreign and 
Political D^artment, 1919 ; Offg. Political 
Secretary, Cfovt. of India, 1923; President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1926 ; Besident in 
Mewar, Bajputana, 1926-27 ; Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29; Besident in 
Kashmir, 1929-1931 ; Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, 1931-1932-1933, 
Agent to the Governor-General in Bajputana 
and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara 
Address : Mount Abu, Bajputana. 

OLVER, Arthur, Colonel, C.B. (1919), 

C. M.G. (191^; F.R.C.V.S, Expert Adviser 
in Animal Husbandry, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research Department. 6. 4 August 
1875. m. Marjorie, d, of Wm. Bcart of Johan- 
nesburg. Educ : Godolphln School, London, 
and R. Vety. College, London. Joined Army 
Veterinary Department, 1899; served S. 
African War, 1901-2 (Queen’s Medal 6 clasps) 
Egyptian Army, 1900 ; P. V. O. Egypt Army 
and Sudan Civil Veterinary Service, 1907, 
Asst. Director-General, Army Veterinary 
Service, War Office, 1908, Great War, 1914-p 
(despatches 3 times Bt. Lieut.-Ool.) ; D.D.V.8., 
Br. Remount Comm , Canada and U. 8 A., 
1917, A.D.V.S., Egypt Command, 1922-27 ; 
Colonel, 1928, A.D.V.S. S. Command, 1928; 

D. D V.S. N. Colonel India, 1929-30 ; Expert 

Adviser, I.C.A.R. Department, Govt, of 
India, 1930. Publicatums : Various technical 
articles in professional press and in standard 
veterinary works. Address : 9, Hastings 

Road, Now Delhi. 

OWEN, Morris, M.Sc. (Wales), F. Inst. P. 
offg. Director of Public Instruction and 
Secretary to Government, Education Depart- 
ment, Central J^vinces. b. 16th February 
1885. m, Elinor Jones (Vaughan). Edw. 
University College, Bangor, and Berlin Uni- 
versity. Late Fellow of the University of Wales 
lecturer in Physics, Portsmouth Technical 
College (1909). Indian Educational Service 
(1912). Publications : Research iMipers on 
^‘Frictional Electricity,” ‘Musical Arc 
Oscillations in Coupled Circuits and 
” Thermo-Magnetic Properties of the Ele- 
ments.” Address : Nagpur. 

PADSHAH, THE Hon. Saiybd Mahmud 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Member, Council 
of State; Member of the Roads Committee, 
CouncU of State. Advocate. 6. 1887. 
d. of the late Sowcar Syed ^r Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 


Chittoor. Educ : Presidency College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1916 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated In the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc. First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1926 ; became a Fellow of the Andhra 
University and j. resident of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926. Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta In 1927. Thrice nominated 
]^nel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences. Again re-elected to the Council 
of State, 1930; nominated delegate to the 
Second Round Table Conference, 1981, to 
represent Muslims of Madras Presidency. 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reserve Bank Conferences, London, in 
1933 ; leader of the independent party in the 
Council of State. Address : Madras. 

PAI, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs. 6. Jan. 16, 1893. m. 
1913 Sita Bai. Edue. : T. D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Emakulam ; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, 8. P. O. College, Trichinopoly, 1916- 
18; Prof, of Chemistry, Maharajas Coll.. 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H. M.’s Patent Office, London, 1928; 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
Address : 1. Council House Street. Calcutta. 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, Ernst, B.A. (Dublin) ; 
The Hon. Mr. Justice, Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Madras, h. 19th June 1875. 
m. (1) L. E. F. Ashe ; (2) M. L M. Strachan 
(nco Boyd) Educ: Birkenhead School and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Passed I C.S. 1898 
and came to India 1899. Served in various 
districts of Madras Presidency on the Exe- 
cutive and Judicial side Appointed District 
Judge 1919 ; Special Judge, Malabar Tribunal 
1922-23, acted on High Court, 1928, :^29, 
1930 and 1931, and appointed Judge, High 
Court, 1932. Address. 82, Mount Road, 
Madras. 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, BT. REV. HERBERT. 
D.D. (Dub.), b, Dublin, 22 March 1871; 3rd 
son of late Bt. Rev. William Pakenham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley, 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. (Jinon 
F. O. Hayes. Educ.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Blrkenliead School ; Trinity Colleges, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896 ; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota Hag- 
pore, India, 1890-1903: Priest, 1902; 

8. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Hwd 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Trlchlnoimly ; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bang^ore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Prindpal, 
Bishop's College, Calcutta. Publications: 
St. Francis of Assisi and other poems ; 
Hisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.CjKJ; 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.), Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Bp. (8.1\0.K.) ; 
Daily Services lot Schools and (01l««e* 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P,C.K.) 
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Antiphonal Psalter. Lights and Shades ot 
Christendom (Ostfoid Univ. Press ) Addnu : 
C/o Union Christian College, Alwaye, 
Pravancorft. 

PALITANA, Trasobs Sahbb Of, SHBl Baha- 
D¥B«NHJf Mai^binhji (Oohol RaJput),K.C.I.E. 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
b. S AprU 1900. Inyested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and of the Bajkot 
Bajkumar College Council. Addreta : 
PaUtana. 

PANANDIKAB, SATTASHRATA GOPAL, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916; Ph.D. (Eoon., London), 1921; 
D.Sc. (Eoon., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstonc 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d, of S. A. Sabnk Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Edue : Elphlnstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy; 
University of Dacca (1921*23). Publicationt : 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Wmfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking In India and Industrial Labour in 
India. Addreai : Elphinstone College, Fort, 
Bombay. 

PANOKBIDGE, Hugh Bahebb, B.A.. 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1980). b. Oct. 2, 1885. Educ : Winchester 
College and Oril. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1910; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926: Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Beserve of Officers, 1914 ; Cant., 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatches by Field-Marshal 
Lord AUenby ; served in France and Palestine, 
Addreaa : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

PANDALAI, Bao Bahadur E. Ebishnan, B.A.f 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Loud.), 1914 
Judge, High Court, Madras b. April 1874 
m. J. Narayanl Amma. Edtte: Mavelikara, 
Trivandrum and Madras. Practised law in 
the State of Travancore from 1896 to 1911. 
Proceeded to England and was called to the 
Bar in 1912. Judge, High Court, Travancore, 
1918-14; awarded LL.D. by London University 
for thesis on Malabar Law. Practised at 
Madras, 1914-19; appointed Judge, Small 
Canse Court, 1919 ; Chief Presidency Magistrate 
1924; Judge, High CouH, 1928-1984. PuMicu- 
Hons : Editor of Series pf Bdenoe Primers 
in Malayalam ; author of Primer on Chemistry 
author of ‘'Succession and Partition in Malabar 
Law." Addma : Lanark Hall, Bundall's Boad, 
Vepery, Madras. 

PABANJPB, OOPAL BAMOHANDRA, M.Sc. 
A.T.l.Sc., I.B.S., J.P. PrafesBor of Physios; 
Boyal Institute of Science, Bomb». 6. 80 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. 
Edue : Poona , Heidelberg and Berun. 
Bombay University Besearch Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years ; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; sinee 1920 Professor of Physios 
in the Indian Educati<mal Service at the 
Boyal Institute of Bdenoe, Bombay. Fellow 


of the Indian Academy of Sdenees, Banga- 

. lore. PubHeqtiana : Varfcms papers in th*^ 
ipumals of the Indian Institute of Sc^c* , 
Bangalore, The Indian Journal of Physicv, 
Calcutta, and other Sdentiflc foumals. Joint 
Editor of the popular Sdenuflc mcmthly m 
Marathi " Srishtl Dnyan." Addreaa : Boyal 
Institute of Sdence, Mayo 38oad, Bomba^. 
"Sadhana," Dadar, 115, Lakhamsi Napoo 
Boad. Bombay 14. 

PAEANJPYE,BSGHTTNATHPirRV8SOTTAX, Dr 
M.A. .(Cantab.), B. So. (Bombay), D.Sc, 
(Calcutta), b, Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ, 
Maratha H. S., Bombay: Fergnsson Coll 
St. John’s CoU., Cambridge (Fell.); Paris, 
Poona ; and Gottingen ; First In all Univ. 
exams, lo India : went to England as Govt, 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran 
gler at Cambridge, 1899 ; Scholar and FelloA^ 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Prino. and 
Prof, of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902- 
24 ; Hon. Associate of the Bationalist Press 
Association ; has taken prominent part In all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bomibay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women's Univ., 1916-20 ; Bombay Le^ 
Council, 1913 ; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Kalsar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal In 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Beforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 : Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924'2<^ ; 
Elected to Bombay Coundl to represent Uriv. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; Member 
India Council, 1927-82 ; Vlce-Chanoellor, 
Lucknow University, since September 1982. 
Publieationa : Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Earve. The Crux of the Indian Problem. 
Addreaa : Vicc-Chaneellor’s Lodge, Lucknow. 


PABBONS, Sir (Alfred) Alan (Lethbridge), 
Et. (1932); (Oxon.); C.l.E. (1925) ; 

Indian Civil Service ; Member, India Council 
5. 22nd October 1882. m. Eatharine 
Parsons. Edue * Bradileld College and Univ 
College, Oxford. Indian Qvil Service, 
Punjab, 1907; Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1912, and to Government 
of India, Finance Department, 1010, 

Additional Financll Adviser, Military 

Finance, 1920; Deputy ControUer of tite 
Currency, Bombay, 1922; Secretary to 

Government of India, Industries Depart- 

ment, 1925 ; ilnanclsl Commissioner of 
Bailways, 1926-1981; Secretary. Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1982). Temporary Member,. Govemor- 
(^eraTs Executive Council, 1982. Adires '^ . 
India Office, White Hall, Loudon. 

PABTAB BAHADUB ping, Baja, TalUQDAB 
or Kila Partabgarh, C.I.E., Hon. Magis- 
trate ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council. 
b . 1866. Addaraaa : Ella Pftrtabaarh. Oadh 

PABTABGABH, H. H. Bax Singh Bahadir. 
Maharawat or. b , 1908. a . 1929. m. eldest d 
of Bao Baja Sir Madho Slniffiji, E.C.I.i . 
of SIkar in Jaipur, 1924 (died); second d 
of 'Maharaia Saheb of Dumraon in BeHr 
in 1932. Eduej Mayo College, Ajmer, a.nl 
passed his Diploma Examination from thit 
College in 1927. State has an area of 886 
miles and populatioii of 67,114 : salute ji 
15 guns. Adorsff .* Partabgam, Bajputari. 
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PATEL. VAILABHBHAI ^THAVSEBirAl, Bl1t-AT- 
LAW. Bom of Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Eadiad ; Matriculated from the Nadlad 
High School, passed District Pleader’s Exami- 
nation and began practice on the Orlminal 
side at Godhra : went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 
return from England started practii^g in 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in 1916 as 
an associate of Mr. M. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahme- 
dabad. Came into prominence as a Satya- 
gralia Leader first at Kaira and then in the 
Kagpur national Flag agitation and elsewhere, 
and in the Bardoli No-tax Campaign. Was 
elected President of the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
he left Ahmedabad for Bardoli. Was elected 
President of the 46th Indian National Congress 
held at Karachi in 1931. AMress : Bhadra, 
Ahmedabad. 


FATEAE, SITABAM SVNOSBBAO. B.A.. LL.B., 
b. 16 May 1873. tn. Mrs. Shantabai 
Patkar. Educ : Elphinstone High School 
and Elphinstone College. Began practis- 
ing as a Pleader. High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897 ; Was appointed Government 
Pleader in 19X3 and continued as such till July 
1926 ; Selected in November 1928 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Lord Beading, which made its report in 
Feb. 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926. 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926 ; appointed tp 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 ; 
retired in 1983 ; weeted Vice-Chancellor of the 
Indian Women's University in July 1931. 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 1982 ; appointed by the 
Bombay Government November 1933 to 
make inquiry on their behalf into the com- 
plaint of the Bombay Port Trust against the 
Bombay Municipality ; appointed January 
1935 as the Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute 
between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion and the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association ; appointed March 1985 by the 
Governor General as President of the 
Commission to inquire into the election 
petition relating to the Bombay Central 
Division Mahomedan Bural Constituency; 
appointed May 1985 as Arbitrator to decide 
dispute between the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India representing 
^e Poona Cantonment ; appointed in 
December 1935 by the Government of India 
as Chairman of the Court of Arbitration to 
decide dispute regarding jurisdiction over 
(^Jochip backwaters between the Cochin 
otate and the Government of Madras; 
appointed March 1936 by the Government 
of India to decide dilute between the 
Bombay Municipality and B. B. & C. I. 
^ilway. Addre89 : Hughes Hoad. Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

1 ATRo, Rao Bahadur Annepu sm Parashu- 
R^DASS, KT. (1924 ; K. 0. B. (1985) ; 
High Court, VaM, Qanjam; landholder; 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council ; 
oonneoted with the working of Local 
^clf-Goveminent instltutionB In rural 
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areas for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27. President, AU-Parties Con- 
ference. Delhi, 1980 ; President, South India 
Liberal Conference, 1927; President and 
Leader of AU-lndian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin). Delegate to Bound 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1981 and 1932 ; 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms 1988. Delegate to the 
League of Nations. Geneva, 1931. JPuNisa- 
tions : Rural Economics * A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
in Local Self-Government. AMrets : 
Cosmopolitan Club. Madras, 

PATTANT, Sir Prabhashankab Dalpatbajc. 
E.C.I.E., President of Council, Bhavnagar 
State, 1930, Devan, Bhavnagar State 1902-12 ; 
Member of Exec. Council of Government of 
Bombay, 1012-1915; of the Bomb^ Legisla- 
tive Council, 1916 ; of the Imperial Legis&tlve 
Council, 1917 ; of the Council of India, 1917- 
1 9. President, Council of Administration 
1919-1930. b. 1862. Edue: Morvi, Rajkote, 
Bombay. Address: Anantwadi, Bhavnagar. 

PATTERSON, The Hon. Mr. Justio David 
Clarke, B.A. (Cantab ) , Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta. 6. May 5. 1879. m. Marguerite 
Mather Atkinson. Edue: Oundle and Cam- 
bridge. Various Executive and Judical posts 
in Bengal. Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

PAVRY, Dasturji Sahbb Cursbtji Eraohji, 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920 ; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia, 
1929 ; elected Honorary Member of the 
Hungarian Oriental Society, 1930; received 
Congratulatory Addresses from six of the 
world’s foremost scientific and learned socie- 
ties, including the soci^U d’Ethnographic de 
Paris, 1931-33 ; presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, comprising 
essays and researches on Oriental languages 
literature, history, philosophy and art by 
seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries, and published in England 
by the Oxford University Press; h. 9 April 
1859 ; sonSy three ; daughters, three. Owns 
large estates both in the British territory 
and in the Baroda State. Education : Public 
and private schools, Navsari. Ordained 
into Zoroastriaii priesthood, 1871 ; first Princi- 
pal of the Zend'Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
trian Theological Seminary) at Navsari, 
appointed, 1889; High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected, 1912. Founder and 
trustee of the Baamd Jashand Ruzd Hormazd 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behetari Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community). 
Presented with a Complimentary Address by 
the Parsees of Navsari, 1920. Publicatum: 
Rahe Zarthoshti (a Zoroastrian Catechism), 
Bombay, 1901, second edition 1931 ; Tarikate 
Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian Ceremonials), Bombay. 
1902. Second edition 1932 ; Vaaze Khurs^ 
(Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Sub- 
jects). Bombay, 1004 ; Resalhe Khurtdied 
(Essays and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects, 
Farts 2. 8. Bombay, 1917. 1981 ; 
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ZarthoBhti Sahitiya Abhyas (Zoroastrian 
Studies), Parts 1, 2, Bombay, 1922, 1028; 
Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927 ; many articles 
on Zoioastrian subjects in Qujarati news- 
papers and lournals. Address. Sunama House, 
Alalabar Hill, Bombay. 

PAVEY, Farbdun Dastur Cursbtji, Cliief 
Engineer, North Western Eailway (retired). 
Created G.I.E., 1930. Eldest son of Dasturji 
Sabeb Cursetji Erachji Pavry. Education . 
Elphinstone College and the Eoyal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill ; Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper’s Hill. Appointed 
Assistant Engineer, North Western Eailway, 
1900; Executive Engineer, 1908; Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address: Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Eail- 
way, Lahore. 

PAVEY, JAL Dastur C , M.A., Ph.D , Orientalist 
and Author, b. 27 November 1899. Educ, 
Elphinstone College, 1916-18 ; St. Xavier’s 
College, 1918-20 ; B.A., with Honours, Bom- 
bay University, 1920 ; Fellow of St. Xavier’s 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920-21 , 
M.A. and Ph. D. with Distinction, Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1926, respectively , 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25 ; 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America. 
One of the founders of the University Corps 
of the Bombay Battalion, 1917 Chaiiman of 
the Eeligion Section, Inter- Collegiate Club 
(International House), New York (1921-25). 
Hon. Treasure!, Hindustan Association of 
America (a nation-wide organization), New 
York (1921-25). Editor of the “ Hindustani 
Student”, New York (1921-25). Member of 
Council of the Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau, University of Bombay (1926-29), 
of the Mulla Firoz Madressa (since 1926), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Eeligion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions (London, 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute (since 1931). Member of the Book 
Committee, Parsi Punchayet (since 1931). 
Member of the International Committee of 
the All-Inclusive Spiritual Centre at Geneva 
(since 1928), of the Association des Messages 
(Paris, since 1933), and of the Institute for 
Hyperphysical research (New York, since 1933) 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Eeligion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford, 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congress for the History of 
Eeligion (Lond, 1929), and to the First 
Historical Congress (Bombay, 1931), President 
of Columbia University Club of Bombay (since 
1931). Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, of the American Oriental 
Society, and various other learned Societies. 
Publications : The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life (New York, 1926) ; The Teaching 
of Zarathushtra (Bombay, 1926) ; Yashte 
Vadardegan, or the Zoroastrian Sacraments 
and Ordinances (Bombay, 1927) ; edited 
the volume of ” Oriental Studies in honour 
of Cursetji Erachji Pavry,” being the work of 
seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries (London, 1934); The life 
and Teachings of Zoroaster (London, 1934): 
Spiritual Unity of Mankind (Paris, 1934^ 


Parsee Eeligion and World Peace (Neu 
York, 1934) ; and numerous articles on 
Oriental subjects and World Peace in popuL.r 
and Scientific Journals. Address: Sunama 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PAVEY, Mbrwanji Eraouji., J.P. (Bombay) , 
L.E.C.P. (London) ; L. M. & S. (Bombay) , 
L.M. (Dublin) ; Captain (I.M.S.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon. Presidency Magte . 
medical practitioner, Bombay, b. 14 October 
1866. w. 1876. Educ: Sir C. Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthostl Madressa High School . 
Grant Medical College of Bombay ; Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital 
Cricket Career: The first Parsi cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County XI in 189r» 
Was one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and w.is 
the principal bowler. Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Pars! team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913. Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner, St. John’s Ambulance Division 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi* Selection 
Committee since 1911 ; President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 18S2 and 1884 
Public Life : Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
Physical Culture and Health League and the Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit Gsrmnasium in Bombay 
Hon Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the Parsi Pioneer Battalion ; Hon. Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsi Co-operative 
Housing Society ; President of M.O.C. of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop ; Vice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee ; Joint Hon. Secretarj 
of the Bombay Olympic Associations 
Superintendent of the Hague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 ; A Trustee of l>r. 
Girai Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High Sdiool ; A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium; Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Bulsara Class, Y M 
P.A., and Ehorshed Mandal; Chairman of 
Pars! Scout Federation and President of the 
Parsi League and Zoroastrian Band Execiitne 
Committees. President of the “Zoroastrian 
Orchestra *’ ; Joint Hon. Secry. ” Parsi 
Bckari Fund.” Vice-President of the B I’ 4 
Boxing Federation, Chaiiman of the Finami 
Committee of the B. P. Olympic Associatu)!! 
Publications : Parsi Cricket , Physical Cultnn’ , 
The a’eam Spirit in Cricket ; Radio Talk- on 
Boxing among the Parsis, ” Scountuiu, 
“Health" and ”100 First-Aid Dont’s 
Clubs'. Pars! Gymkhana, Willingduii Sinnb 
Club and Ripon Club. Address: CoUba 
Castle, Colaba, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Miss Bapsy, M.A , Author and Litf ra* 
teur. b. 25 December 1906. Educ: 

Mary High School and St. Xavier’s Colu tie, 
Bombay ; M.A. with Distinction, Coliii|-'’i'J 
University, New York. Visited Em^ 
every year, since 1924. Member of Como /n*’* 
of various Charity BaUs, held in Lond< 
1928-34 in the presence of members <>' 
Eoyal Family, in aid of the League of ^ r( > . 
St. George’s Hospital, Mount Vernon ( 
Hospital, Lord Mayor and Viceroys’ i 
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Earthquake Fund, Bayal Northern Hospital, 
Hooklaad Settlement, University College 
Hospital, Victoria Hospital for Children. 
Princes Beatrice Hospital, Disabled Officers’ 
Garden Homes, Plaistow Maternity Hospital, 
National Society of Day Nurseries, and 
Institut/O of Modieal Psychology Mem- 
l»er of the Primrose League of Great Britain, 
British League of Mercy, British Federation 
of University Women, British Indian Union, 
International Theatre Society of London, 
also of the Bombay Work Guild, and of 
several other Associations and Societies. 
PublieaUom : The Heroines of Ancient 
Persia, Stories Retold from the Shahnama of 
Firdausi (Cambridge, 1030) ; and many 
articles on Iranian subjects in popular and 
scientiftc journals. Atldrf-ss : Suiiama House, 
Malabar If ill, Bombay. 

PERIER, Most Ruv. Fbumnanp, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. 6. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1807, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1013. Consecrated Co 
adjutor Bishop, Deo. 1921. Grand Cross, 
Older of the Crown ; Giand Cross Order ol 
liooiiold Afldrona ‘ 32, Park St leet, Calcutta 

I’ETIOARA, Khan Bahadur Kavas.ti Jam- 
HHKDJT, C.I.E., ft. 24 Nov. 1877. m. AvanlMii, 
d of Mr. Jehangirshaw Ardeshir Tale- 
yftrkiian. Ednc : Surat and Bombay 
Started career as ^Bub-Inspcctor of 
Police in Bomiiay City CXD. and gradually 
went through all grades of the City O.1 1> 
Was promoted to Indian Police Service in 
1928, and hns since been Deputy Commissioner 
of Police in charge Special Branch of the 
Jiomiiay C.I.D. Received medal of the Royal 
Victorian Order from H. I. M. the King- 
Kmperor, 1912 ; created Khan Snbob, 1012 , 
Kimn Bahadur, 1916; Kaisar I-Hind Medal, 
I'Mrst Class, 1923 , aiipointed J ustlco ot the 
Pe.aee, 1924 ; appointed Companion of the 
Jin penal Service Order, 1920; appointed 
(> Ulcer of tlie Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire, 1931 ; C.I E , 1933. Address ‘ 
2, Winter Road, Malabar H|ll, Bombay. 

I’ETIT, JehaNgir BoMANJEii, Mcrcliant, and 
until recently Mill-owner and agent for the 
IVtit group of mills b 21 st August 1879, 
Efltir St Xavier’sand Fort High Institution , 
Bon Presidency Magistrate (1994-15), Mem- 
ber, Bombay Ix'gislativc (’oiincil (1921-34), 
Uombay Municipal Corporation (1901-30), 
Bombay Improvement Boaid (1920-30), 
Bombay Development Board (1920-34), Board 
«»1 the Victoria Jubili'c Tc(hnical Institute 
(1913-33), Board of the old Bombay Cotton 
E\e]iange ( 1 900-1 7), RIill-Gwners’ l*anel of the 
East India Cotton Association Ltd (1920-21) 
the old Indian National Congress and Its 
provincial executive (1898-1918), the Surat 
(’ongU'SB Convention (1905), the Indian 
Borne Rule lAsague and its exoeutlve (191.5-20), 
tile National Liberal Federation and its execu- 
tive (1018-20), the Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-17), the Bombay Pix'sldcncy 
industrial Committee (1918-25), the Industrial 
IMsputes’ Committee (1921), the Rent-Control 
t’ommittce (1916-20), the Excise (Committee 
(1921-24), the University Reforms (kimmiittu* 
(1924-25), the Bombay Provincial Franchise 


Committee (1931), the Governor’s Hospital 
Commltt.ee (1926-30), the ComSnittees of 
Management of all the Petit Charities and 
lastltiitlons, and of otlw'T public Institutions, 
too numerous to mention ; Fellow of tlie 
Bombay University (1928-34) ; Trustee, 
Parsec Punehayat of Bomliay (1916-34) 
Dek^gate, Paisi (’hief Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay (1900-20) ; Pr(‘Shioi»t of the Indian 
Morohants* Chamber (1 91 9-20), of the Bombay 
Mill-owners' Association —twice' — (191 .5-1 6 
and 1928-29), of tlie Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (1918), of the Bombay Co-opi‘ratlve 
Confcrenct' (1921), of the Bombay Textile 
Association (1910-30) of the S.P C.A and the 
l,iady Hakarbai Petit Hospital for Animals 
(since 1933), of the B D I'etit, Mahableshwar 
Library (sinct' 1 01 5) and ot the Gayan Cttojak 
Mamlli (1910-20), Viee-Piesident of the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association (since 1915), 
Founder and President ot tlic Indian l*rogrcs- 
sivc Fcdi'i'.ition ami the Bombay J’rogressivo 
Associotion (sinci' 1920) , of tJie B. S. i’etit 
Parsi General Hospital (sinei' 1012), <if the 
Bomliav Rate Assoc lation (1901-08), 

ol the Two-Atm.i Famine Relief Fund 
(1900-01), of the New High School for 
Girls, Bombay (sinci' 1021), of the Inter- 
national .Selmol Club (since 1932), ot the 
Punjab R<'liot Fund (1019-21), of the Bombay 
Public A(*tiviti('s’ Fund (since 1022), of the 
J B Petit Free iabrarv and Ihiblic Hall, 
Billimora (since 1910). of thi* B. I) Petit 
Publir LIbrapv, Mamivi, Suiat District (since 
1916), of the Induui Economic Socu'tv (1915- 
30), of tlie Indian Ciuiency 1’arilf Beform 
Li’agne (1920-21), of tlu* BouBmiv Hympliony 
and Chanilx'i Orchestra (1921-28), and of the 
’ Indian Daily Afail ’ (1923-31) , Founder and 
Vice-President of tiu' Dindlorcfs’ Association 
(1925-30), and of the S<ingit Sardlia Mandai 
(191.5-24) , Foumlei and Managing Trustee 
of the Victoiia Ali'inoiial School for the Bliml 
(siiKM* 1003),of tlic South A Incan and Transvaal 
Imlian Funds (1907-15), of the Iinpt'rlal Indian 
Citissenship Assot iation (1915-32), of the 
“ Bomhav Chronicle” (1913-17), ot the 
Zoroastrian Association (1904-10), of tlu' Zoro- 
astrian Building Soidety (1902-15), and of the 
Society toi the piomotlon ol Religious Educa- 
tion amongst Zoioastnans (1902-34), is a 
Progressive Radii^al in polities, a close student 
of public questions, and lias at different times 
given evideiK'c bcfoii' various Boyal (’ommis- 
sioiis and Public (’omnnttecs Addrrss * 
Petit Building, nornby Road, Fort, Bombay 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Bbvan, C.I.R. 
6. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telcgraplis and d. 
of Rev, Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chingdon, Essex Ednc. ‘ Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Advocate, 
Calcutta n. Court, 1892, and of Cliicf Court, 
Punjab, 1892: Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oct. 1920 
to Feb. 1 021 . Founder an d First Master of the 
Lahore Hunt, 1903. ruhlvaiUms . “ Itoiiort 
on Frauds and Bribery in tiic Commissariat 
Department**; ** P. W. D. Contract Manual** 
(Revised Edition). Address: I^abore. 
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FBTSIB, Sib DATII), O.I.B., O.V.O., O.B.B., 

Chaiman, Public Service Commission, 
India, 1932-80. b. 1879. Educ : Aberdeen 
Univ. Ent. Ind. Police, 1900; 
Asst. l>!r., C.I.D., Mmla, 1911-12; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., 1915-1019 ; on 
mcial duty with H. E. H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1021 ; on staff of H. E. H« the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Laliore ; Member of the 
E. Commn on Public Services, 1923; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Home Department, 
Government of India, 1024-31 ; appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India, 
April 1931. Chairman, Indian Eed Cross 
Society and St. .Tohn Ambulance AHSoclation, 
and Chief Commissioner for the Empire of 
India of St. John Ambulance Brigade Over- 
seas ; Knight of Grace of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, 1933. AddreBB : c/o Lloyds Bank, 
Bombay 

PITKEATHLY, Sm* James Stott, Kt , 
(\M.G , C.T.E , C.V O , C B.E , D.S O Chief 
(Controller of St/>re8. 6. 10 Nov. 1882. Joined 
tlio service 1009 as electric Inspector; 
electrical engineer, 1011 ; C V O., 1911 ; on 
military service, 1910-1919, Deputy Director 
of Works, Electrical and Mechanical Sections, 
MesofKitainla, 1910, C.l.E , 1920; Chief Control 
ler of Stores, Indian Stores Department, 1922, 
on foreign service under Ceylon Government, 
1928; C.M.G, 1930; Knighthood, 1930. 
AddfpBB • The Indian Stoies Department, 
Government of Judia, Simla and Delhi. 
POCTIKHANAWALA, S0EAB.TT NUSSEE- 
WANJI, Str, Kt , J.P ; Oortiflcatod Associate* 
of the Institute of Bankers (rx)ndon), 1910 , 
Managing Director, Cen- 
tral Bank of India, Ltd 
6. 9 August 1881, m Bal 
Sakerhai Hnttonji. Eihiv 
New High School and St. 
Xavier's ('ollege, Bom- 
bay .Joined the niarter<‘d 
Bank of India, Australia 
and China and after 
serving the Bank for 
7 years and tiie Bank of 
India for 6 years founded 
the Central Bank of India. Wa.s appointed 
member of the Go\erninent Securities Ec- 
habiliteton (Committee by tin Goveinm<*nt 
of India in 1921 ; appolnt(‘d Chairman, 
(Jeylon Banking Commission, A])ril 1934. 
Appointed (‘hairman, Industiial- Finance 
(Committee, U P., 1934 Knighted 1934 
AddreftB ' “ Buena Vista,” Marine l^arade, 
Worli, Bomliay. 

POPE, M:aJOR-OENERAL STDNEt BOXTON, 
D.8.O. (1916); C.B. (1930); Legion d 
Honneur (Prance), 1917 ; D. A. Q. M. G. 
Southern Command, Poona, b. 9th February 
1879. m. Dorothy Ashby Daniel, 1926. Ednc . 
St. Paul's Scliool and Christ's College, Camb- 
ridge. Joim^ 18th Boyal Irish, 1901 ; 
68th Elfles F. F. (I.A.), 1904 : N. W. Frontier 
of India, 1908 (operations against Mohmands); 
Staff College, 1914 ; Great War, France, 1914 
to Dec. 1917 ; Palestine, 1918 to 1919. Brevet, 
of Lt.-Colonel, 1910; Brevet of Col., 1921; 
Commandant, 49th Hyderabad Eegiment, 
1924; Cofnmanded Banufi Brigade, 1926 1 


Commander, Eazmak Brigade, 1029 ; Miajor- 
General, 1030 ; Commander, Waslristan 
District;, 1931 ; D.A. & Q.H.G.,S. Commimd, 
1934; (Lionel, 4/1 9tK Hyderabad Eegiment, 
1931. AddreBs: Poona. 

POSA, MAUNO, I.S.O. (1911), K.SJf. 1808. 
6. Toungoo, 18 May 1862. mue, : St. Paul's 
E.C.M. Sch., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer, 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87 ; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1886-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ser. since 1011. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma, Jan. 1000. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1808, 1901, 1008; 
Dist. Judge, 1916; Offg. Divisional Semtous 
Judge, 1918 ; lletlred, June 1918 ; Asstt. Dir. 
Eecruiting, July to Dec. 1018. Mentioned in 
despatclies. AddreBB : Thaton. 

PEADHAN Sir Govtnd Balwant, Kt., B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) b. May 1874 m. 
Eamabai d. of Mr. P. B. Pradhan, retired 
Assistant Engineer. Educ: B.J. High School, 
I’liana, Elphinstone College ; and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. Practised at Thana ; 
became Public Prosecutor of Kolaha, 1907 ; 
resigned in 1920 ; for 20 years a member of 
Thana Municipality ; for several years its Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
8 years ; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President, 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Ghandrasenai 
Kayastha Prabhu community ; elected at the 
Indore Parlshad; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Eural Constituency ; Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28 ; Finance 
Member of Bombay Government, 1928-1032 
Created Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
Honour IJst) Chairman, lleception (!oin- 
nilttoc, All Faiths, Conference, 1932 , and 
Malm Sahlm Conferenee, Bomliay, 1933 , 
(bnteired title of "The Promoter of Faith ’’ 
by Shrl .Jaggadgiini Shankaraeharya in 1934 , 
and Chairman of the lU'oeption Committee of 
All-]ndia Anti-f-ommunal Award Conference, 
Boinlmy In 1934. AddresB ’ Balvant Bag, 
Thana , Laburnum Hoad, Gamdevi, Bombay 
PRAMATIIANATH, Banerjea, Professor Dr. 
M.A. (Cal.), D. Bo. Boon. (Lend.), Barrlster- 
at-Tmw ; Mtmilx'r, Legislative Assi^mbl) , 
Min to J*rof(‘88or of Economies, (*alciitta 
University, since 1920-35 ; President, Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta 
Unlveisity. 1931-33, b. Novembei 1879 
Edus. ; at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England 
Professor in the Bishop’s, City, Eipon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913, 
Delegate td the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 ; Member, Bengal Legls, Coun- 
cil, 1923-30 ; Fellow, Calcutt a University ; 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Universitv 
1923-35 ; Dean, Faculty of Arts, Calcutta 
TTniversity, 1929-30 ; l^rcsident, Bengal Eco- 
nomic Society since 1927 ; Member Beng.il 
Unemployment Bngulry Committee, 192.", 
I’residcnt, Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society, since 1930 ; President, Indian Eco- 
nomic Conference, 1930. Vlce-PresidcTd . 
Congress Naticmalist Party, Bengal j Member 
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Beagal Board of Economic Enquiry. 
tiom : A study of Indian Economics, First 
Edition, (1911) ; Public Administration In a 
Ancient (India; Fiscal Policy in India, a 
History of Indian Taxation ; Indian Finance 
in the Days of the Company ; and Provincial 
Finance in India. Indian Budgets ; Military 
Expenditure in India. (In preparation) 
Address : 3, Asutosh Silk Lane, Calcutta. 

PBASAD, Hon’blb Kunwar Sir JAQhisu, 
Kt. (1935), C.8.I., C.I.E.,O.B.B., M.A. (Oxon.), 

O. B.X(1919); C.I.E. (1923), 0.8.1.(1931). 

Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Cmmcil. 
b. Jan. 17, 1880. Educ: Allaliabad University, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Assistant and 
Joint Magistrate ; Magistrate and Collector, 
1903-1919; Provmcial Keforms Officer, 1920; 
Secretary to Government, IT P., 1921-1927 , 
Chief Secretary to Government, U. P , 
1927-1931. Besigned Indian Civil Service, 
April 1933. Home Member to U. P. 

Government, 1933; Member, Viceroy’s 

Executive Council, 1935. Address: Delhi 
and Simla. 

PBASAD, Bajendra, M.A., M.L., b. 3 Dec 
1884. Educ: Presidency College, Calcutta 

VaWl, High Court, till 1920. Professor, 

Univ. Law College, Calcutta, 1914-16; Member, 
Senate of Patna University since its founda- 
tion; resigned in pursuance of non-co-oiieration 
resolution ; Secretary and President, Bihar 
Provincial Congress Committe tor several 
years ; President, Bihar Provincial Conferenci*, 
1920 and 1929 ; Vice-Chancellor “Bihar Vid- 
yapith,” founded Patna Law Weekly , 
General Secretary, Keception Committee, Gaya 
Congress, 1922, President, 48th Si'ssion, Indian 
National Congress, held in Bombay, October 
1934 ; President, Bihar Central Belief Com- 
mittee. Address Patna 

PBYCE, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry 
Edward ap B,hys, K.C.B , C M.G., D.S.O., 

P. S.C., Indian Army. h. 30 Nov. 1874 e. s, 
of late Lt.-Col. Douglas Davidson Pryce, 
Indian Army, of Penns Bocks, Withyhara, 
Sussex, m. Alice Louisa Pughc, d of B. F. H. 
Pughe, Esq , two sons. Educ. : Trinity Coll , 
Glenalmond and B.M.C. Sandhurst. 2nd 
Lieut. Indian S.C., 1895; 2nd Lieut. Indian 
Army, 1896 ; Lieut. 1897 ; Captain 1904 , 
Major 1913 ; Lieut.-Col. (Brevet) 1916 ; 
(Subst.) 1918; Col. (Brev.) 1919; (Subst) 
1920; Major-General, 1925; Lieut.- wneral, 
1931 ; G.S.O. 2, India, 1912-14 ; D.A.Q.M.G., 
France, 1914-15 ; A.A. and Q M.G. Home 
Forces (Temp.), 1915 ; G.S O.I. Homo Forces 
and France, 1916-17 ; Brig. Commander, 
France, 1917-18. Served Tibet 1903-04, 
(Medal) ; (despatches seven times, croix de 
Guerre Beige). Commandant, Senior Officers’ 
School, India, (Temp.) Col. Commandant, 
1921 ; D. of S. & T. India, 1926 to 1029 ; 
G.O.C. Presidency and Assam District, India, 
1929-1980; G.O.G, Deccan District, 1930-32; 
Offg. G.O.C. in-Chief, Southern Command, 
India, 1931-32 ; Appointed Master- General of 
the Ordnance in India, 1934. Address : 
Army Headquarters, Indian New Delhi and 
Simla. 

PUDUKKOTTAI, HiS Hiohness Sri Brirad- 
arba Das Baja Bajaqopala tondaiman 
Bahadur, Baja of. b, 1922. installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 


area of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 

PUDUMJEE, N0WR0JBB,lBt Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, C.I.E. b, 1841. Educ,: 
Poona Coll, under Sit Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Leg, Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Address: Pudumjee 

House, Poona. 

PUB8HOTAMDA8 THAKURDAS, SIR. Kt. 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.E. Cotton Merchant. 
6. 30th May 1879. Edue,: Elph. Coll. 
Bombay Member, Indian Retrenchment Com* 
mittee; Dlrectoi, Itcserve Bank of India , Mem- 
ber, Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance (1926). Delegate to Bound Tabic 
Conferenee (1930-33). President, East India 
Cotton Association. Address . “ Suneeta ”, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill 

RADHAKRISHNAN. SIR S., Kt. (1931), M A. 
D. IJTT (Hon ) ; Professor of Comparative 
Rchgion, Oxford Univoisity 1936. Vice- 
Cliancellor, Andhra Univcisity, Waltalr. 
King George V, Professor of Philosophy 
and President, Post Graduate Council in 
Arts, Calcutta University, Member of 
the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, b 6th Sept. 1888. Educ • 
at the Madras Christian College , For some time 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford, Hibbcrt L(*cturcr, 1929-1030. Pub- 
lications : Philosophy of llahindrunath 
Tagore , The Reign of Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 
Upanislinds ; Tlie Hindu View of Life ; The 
Religion we need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
Civilisation ; “ East and West in Religion on 
“ An Idealist View of Life “ : article ’’ ; 
Indian Philosophy in Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, etc. Address: 
University, Waltalr. 

RAFIUDDIN AHMAD MAULVI, SIR, Kt. (1932) ; 
Bar-at'Law, J.P. Educ : Deccan College, 
Poona .and University College, London, 
Was cared to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 ; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contilbutor to the Nineteenth Century; 
Ths Times, and The Pall Mall Gazette; 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. First elected to Bombay Council 
1909 ; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment ill June 1928 and re-apiiomted 
Minister, Bombay Goyernment in Nov. 1930, 
resigned in 1932. Address : Poona. 

RAGHAVENDRA RAO, The Hon. MR E., 
Barrister-at-Law , Home Member, Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces. Edue Bilaspur 
and Engl md. Practised as lawyer in Bilas- 
pur . President, Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. Elected member, C I Council since 
1924 ; Leader, Swarajya Par twice Minister, 

C, P. Government , appointed Home Member 
in 1930, Ag. Governor, 1936. Address: - 
Secretariat, Nagpur 
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KAHIM, the Hon. Sm Abi>ub, M.A. (1919). 
K.C.S.r. (1924) rresident, LeglsUtivo 
Assembly, b. September, 1807. m. Nisar 
Fatima Beffuiri. Edm : Government High 
School, Midnapore, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 
1890; practised as Advocate, Calcutta; 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908 
Member of the II. Commission on Public 
Services, 1013-15; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publication : “ Principles 

of Mahomedan Jurisprudence.” Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal, 
1020-25 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
1925-20; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party; Minister on two occasions for short 
periods; Member, Legis. Assembly 1981; 
Leader of the Independent Party in the 
Assembly from 1931 ; now leader of the 
*' Opposition ** in the Assembly ; Member 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
England. Address; 217, Lower. Circular 
Hoad. Calcutta 

KAHIMTOOLA, FazAI. IBRAHIM, B.A., J.P., 
Merdiant (Messrs. Fazalbhai Ibrahim and 
Gonmany, Limited), b. 2l8t October 1805 
f». Jalnabai, d, of Allmahomcd Fasalbhoy. 
Edue , : St. Xavier’s High School and College, 
Bombay. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919; Member, Schools Com- 
mittee, 1920 ; its Chairman in 1923 and again 
in 1926 ; Trustee, Bombay Fort Trust since 
1021 : Member, Advisory Committee, Bombay 
Development Department, 1922, Member, Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed to advise Govern- 
ment about Liquor shops in Bombay City, 
1022 ; was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee ; Member of ; 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber since 1921 ; Member of Executive Council 

tiou i representative of the Corporation on 

B. B. <& C. I. Eaflway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Acnso- 
elation; Member, Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for liailways, Hallway Board; Member, 
Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929; Chairman, 
Eeception Committee of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Muslim Educational Conference ; Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Urdu Teachers’ 
Conference; Director, Sultania Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co. ; Director, Tata Construction Co., 
Ltd. ; represented Bombay Government on 
the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Toclmological Institute to advise Government 
of U. P., Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conference; Secretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference ; Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata Iron A Steel Co., Ltd , Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile 
Acceptance Corp^ation ; Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associa- 
tion, London. Member, Legislative Assembly 
1926-1980 ; appointed Member of the Indian 
Tariff Board, 1930. Appointed Ag. President, 
Indian Tariff Board, November 1932. 
Address: Ismail Building. Hornby l^ad, 
Fort, Bombay. 

BAHIMTOOLA, 1^ IBRAHIM, G.B.E., X.<;.SJ., 

C. I.E., G.B.E, (1985), 6. May 1^62; joined his 


elder broilicr Mr. Maliomedbboy Bahimtoola 
in 1880; entered Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion in 1892 ; PresMeiit of Corporation 1899 ; 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from 1808 ; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1899-1916; 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council 1912 ; 
President, Fiscal Commission 1021; Member 
of Bombay Executive Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Government 19l8- 
1923 ; President, Legislative Council 1023- 
1026 ; Member of the Eoyal Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1081); resigned in 1933. Address: Pedder 
Bond, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAJA Tribhovandas .Tagjivawdas, M.A , 
LL B., Dewan, Porbandar State, b, 8 Nov 
1893. m Miss Taralaxmi, R. Khandcdia 
Educ. : Bahadtukhanji High School, Junagad ; 
liahauddin College, 

Junagad ; Wilson (Allege, 

Bombay and Govt,. Law 
School, BomMy. Lecturer 
in History in Wilson College 
(1914-16), Naib Dewan 
and Sarnyayadhish, 

Wankaiier State (1017-20) ; 

Deputy Revenue Commis- 
sioner, Junagad State 
(1920-21) ; Huzur Personal 
Assistant and Revenue 
Minister, Llmbdi State (1921-1030) ; appointed 
Dewan, Lunawada State (1930) ; appointed 
Foreign and Political and Finance Minister, 
Bikaner, January (1933) ; reverted to Luna- 
wada, July (1933) ; appointed Dewan 
Porbandar State, August (1934), Address 
Porbandar (ICatliiawar). 

RAJAN, The Hon. Mr. P.T., B.A. (Oxon ), 
Bar-at-Law, M.L C., Minister of Public Works, 
Government of Madras, b. 1892. Educ 
Ley’s School, Cambridge, Jesus College, 
Oxford, called to the Bur in 1917 (Inner 
Temple). Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to India in 1919 and commenced 
practice in Madura. Is a member of tin 
Uttamapalayam Mudaliar family. Elected U> 
the first, second and third Madras legislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) consti- 
tuency when on all the three occasions hi' 
topped the polls ; fourth time he was elected 
to the Council unopposed ; Member of S.I.L.F 
a commissioned officer of the Indian 
Territorial Force. Address : ” Palayam 

House,” Tallakulam, Madura. 

RAJWADE, MAJOR-GBNBRAL, RAO RAJ ^ 
GANPATKAO RAOHUNATH RAJA MASHIU- 

i-KHAs Bahadur Saueat-Juno, C.B.E 
A.D.C., Army Member, Gwalior Govt., and 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army ; Member ot 
the Council of Regency ; ranks as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U.P 
of Agra and Oudh. b. Jan. 1884. m. Dr. Miss 
Nagubai Joshi, d. of Sir Moropant Jorfii of 


Nagpur, ^uc : Victoria Gcfilege. Address 
Gwalior. 

RAMADAS PANTULU, V., B.A., B.L 

Advocate, Madras. ' b, Oct. 1878. Educ 
Madras Christian College. Memb^, Coun 
cU of State since 1925, Leader of the Swaraji-t 
Party in the OouncR of State shice I92t. 
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Pix>^ilcut, Madrasl’ToviRclal Co-o]X)rativ6 Dank, 
Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Union and President Sooth India Co-opora- 
tive Insurance Society Ltd.* Memlnsrof Senate, 
Madras University; Presidont, Indian Pro- 
vincial Go-o])eTative Danks Association and 
All-India Co-operative Institutes* Associa- 
tion ; Member, Central Committee, Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, London , 
l>e]egate to the 14th Internationa] Co-ojxjra- 
tive Congress held in September 1U34 in Lon- 
don ; Member, Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee ; Member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research; Member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee. 
PtMicatumsi Commentaries on the Madras 
Rstate Land Act (Laud Tenures). Address : 
Farhatbagb, Mylapore, Madras. 

RAMAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London). Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economle 
Research, b. 1894. m. Kamlabai d. S. 
Erislma Iyer of Tiruvarur. Edue : Madras 
Christian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Ta:xatlon Inquiry Committee (1924-25) and 
tlie Currency Commission (1925-2C); Secietary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1027. Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. Ptdthca- 
Uons : ** A National System of Taxation,** 
Monetary Reform In India ** ; “ Law 

of Sale of Goods In India.** “ Commentary 
on the Reserve Bank of India Act,*’ 
Address : Lakshmi Yilasam, Saudaipet Street, 
Madura, S India. 

RAMAN, Sir CHARDRASEKHARa VENKATA, Kt., 
M.A., Hon. Ph.D, (Fneburg), Hon. LL.D., 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay) ; Hon. D.Sc. (Cal- 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(Paris) F.R.S. Awarded Nobel I’rize for 
Physics (1930) Director, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore, h, 7th Novcmlier 
1880. m. Lokasundarammal. Educi 
College, Vizagapatam and Presidency College, 
Madras. Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
Dopt. 1907-17 ; Pallt Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
1917-33 ; Hon. Socry., Indian Association 
tor the (Cultivation of Science, 1910-33; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Re- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
I’cchnology, 1924 , l^esident, Indian Science 
t'ongress, 1928; Matcucci Medallist, Rome, 
1929 ; Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1930), FeUow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mem. Ind. 
Math. Soc., Indian Chemical Society, and 
Patna Med. Assoc., Hon. Fellow, Zurich Phys. 
8oo and Royal Phil. Soo , Glasgow. Publica- 
iiom: Experimental InvestlgatJons on 

Vibrations ; Theory of Bowetl Instruments ; 
Molecular Diffraction of Light ; Music. 
Instruments ; X-ray Studies ; and numerous 
'<’ientiflc papers in the Indian Journal of 
J’bysics which Was established by him and in 
British and American journals ; President, 
ndian Academy of Sciences, 1934. Address , 
hidiaa Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


RAMAKRISHNA REDDT, ThAMBALLAPALLE 
Nallapa Rbodi, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., Vakil.’ 
b. Aug. 1890. m. Syamaiamma. Bdue . 
Christian College, Madras, and Law College, 
Madras. Vice-President, Taiuka Board, 
CliiLtcKir ; Mjember, District Board, Municipal 
Board, Chittoor; Hon. Asstt. i^gistrar of 
Co.op(>ratlvo Societies, Cliittoor; Secretary, 
Dist. Co-operative Federation, Chittoor; 
President, Tcmjde Committee Chittoor; 
President, Taiuka Board, Madaiiapalle, 
Member Legislative Assembly, since 1930. 
Secretary, Democratic party. Leg. Assembly : 
Ad tress : Madanapalle, Madras Presidency* 

RAMA SW AMI AIYAR, SIR ChetpAT P, 
X.C.I.B. (1925), B.A., B.L., C.I.B. 

(1923) ; Member, Govoriimont of India, for 
Commerce and Railways, b. 12 Nov. 1879. 
m. Sitalakshmi, d. of C. V. Sundram Sastrl 
and Sister of Justice Kumaraswaml Sastrl. 
Educ : Wesley College, Presidency College and 
Law College, Madras. English and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman. Enrolled as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
years member of the Bladras Corporation and 
Standing Committee ; Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Oongress, 
1917-18; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Le^slative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
in 1026 and as delegate in 1927. Resumed 
practice at the Bar, March 1928. Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1028 ; deli- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajondra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928. 
Appeared in the Patiala Enquiry lor H H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala along with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru ; Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Tanjore-Trichinopoly 
Cions titueucy, 1029. Elected to the Council 
of State from Madras Presidency, 1980 ; 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Committee, 1030. Law Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1031 ; Legal 
and Constitutional Adviser to H. H. The 
Maharaja of Travanoore ; Delivered the Delhi 
University Convocation address, 1931 ; Tagore 
Law Lecturer, Cal. University, 1932, Member of 
the Consultative Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, 1932; Member of 
Ctovommcut of India for Commerce and 
Railways, 1932. Chairman of Committee 
appointicd by the Cham tier of Princes to 
consider the Wiilte Paper, 1933 ; Member of 
the Joint Select Committee of ParSament, 
1933 ; Delegate to the World Eoonomlo 
Oouferenee 1933. Drafted a new Constitution 
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for Kashmir, 1034. Appointed Member of 
Wheeler Committee for the reorganisation of 
the Government of India Becrctariat. Member 
of the Govt, of India Committee on Secretariat 
Procedure 1935-86. Publications : Various 
pamphlet and articles on Financial and 
Literary topics. Address : I’he Grove 
Cathedral, Madras , and DcLisle, Ootacamund. 

KAMESAM, Sir Vbpa, B.A., B.L., retired 
Judge, High Court, Madras, h. 27 
July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Educ.: 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1806 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address : Gopal Vihai, Mylapore, Madras. 

BAMPUB, Libut. Hir Highness Alhah 
F A R z A N d-i-Dilpizir-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia, 
Mukhlis -ud-Daulah, Nasir-u l - M v lk , 

Amir-ul-XJmra, Nawab Saved Mohammad 
Baza Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaid Jung. 
b. 17th Nov. 1906. Succeeded 20th June 
1930. State lias are,a of 802*54 square miles 
and population 464,019. Permanent Salute 
15 Guns. Address : Bampur State, U. P. 

BAMUNNT MENON, Sir Konkoth, of Konkoth 
House, Trichur, Cochin, State. South India ; 
Member, Council of State. Kt., cr. 1933 , 
Diwan Baliadur, 1927 ; M.A (Cantab ) , 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Mardas : b. 
Trichur, 14 September 1872 ; m. V. K. Kalliani 
Amma, of 'J’richur ; two s. and one d. Educ : 
Maharaja’s (College, Ernakulam ; Presidency 
College, Madras; Christ's College (scholar), 
(’ambridge. Entered the Madias Educ. ; 
Deiiartmcnt 1898 ; Prof, of Zoology 1910 ; 
retired 1927. (’onnected with the Madras 
University since 1912 ; Vice-Chancellor. 
1928-34 , Life Member of the Senate, nomi- 
nated to the Madras Legislative Council 
on two occasions ; represented the 
Madras University at the Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire at Edinburgh, 
1931 ; Chairman, Inter- University Board 
1932-33 ; Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, 
since 1928. Address: Vepery, Madras. 

BANCHHODLAL SiR Chinubhai Madhow- 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. 5. 18 

April 1906. s. of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, d. of Chun Hal Khushalrai. s. 
father, 1916. m, 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d. of Javerial Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Heirs t Sons, (1) Udayan, b. 
26 July 1929. (2) Kirtidcv, h 15 March 19.32 
A dau. b. 1926 , d. 1927. Address : Shantl- 
kunj," Shahibag, Ahmedabad. 

BANGACHABIAB, Dbwan Bahadur Tiru Ven- 
kata, B. A., B. L., G.I. E. (1925), since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras. 5. 1805. m. 
Ponnamma), d. of S. Bajagopala Afyengar of 
Srlrangaro, Educ.: S. P. G. Ckillege, Tri- 
chinopoly ; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 8 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1000; Member,Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council. 1916- 
1919; Elected Member, Leg. Assembly till 
1935. Member, Indian Bar Committee ; Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee, 


Elected By. President, Leg. Assembly 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921 ; 
Member, Frontier Committee; Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Bepresented India 
at the opening by H. B. H. the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1027 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council; Chairman, Army Be- 
trenchment Committee, 1931. Publications: 
A book on Village Panchayats. Address 
Bitherdon House, Vepery, Madras. 

BANGANATHAM, Arcot, B A., B.L., b. 29 
June 1879 Edm. Christian and Law 
Colleges, Madras. Entered Government 
Service in 1901 ; resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship in 1915 ; entered Legislative Council 
in 1920 for Bellarv District, re-elected in 1923, 
1026 and 1930 Went to England as a meui- 
ber of the National. Convention Deputy in 
1924. Minister for Development, Madras, 
December 1926 to March 1928; Hon Sec- 
retary, Young Men’s Indian Association, 
Madras, from 1916 ; Hon. Organising Secretary 
and Treasurer, Beconstriiction League, 1928 
Joint General Secretary, Theosophical Society, 
Indian Section, 1931-34 Member, General 
Council, Theosophical Society, 1934. Diiec*- 
tor, India Sugars and Befinerics Ltd., Hos- 
peta. Minister for Development, Madras 
Publications : Editor, Prajabandhu,” 

a Telugii Magazine devoted to the education 
of the Electorate : Author of “ Indian Village* 
— as it is.” ” The World in Dlstresb,” 
” India, from a Theosophist’s Point of View ” 
Address * Theosophical Society, Adyar, Mad- 
ras, S. ; Hospet, S. India. 

BANGNEKAB, Sajba Shankar, B.A., LL B , 
Barrister-at-Law, Puisne Judge, Bombnv 
High Court, b 20th December 1878; Clin f 
Presidency Magistrate, 1924; Acting Judge 
High Court, Bombay, 1926, 1927 and again 
in 1028; conflrmeel April 1920. Addresb 
High Court, Bomba: . 

BAO, ViNAYEK Ganpat, B.A. (Bom.), 1908, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar ,1914. Professor of French at the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, b, 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. B. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. B. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ.: Elpliin- 
stone Middle School ; Elphinstone High School, 
Elphinstone College ; St. John's College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of Freneli 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-192*5 
Officer d’ Academic. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Beportcr, 
India Law Beports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; Joined the Educational Service ; Prof 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation ; 
Chairman of the Schools' Committee, BomhaV 
Municipality ; District Commissioner, Munaa- 
pal Boy Scouts Association ; Fellow of t 
Bombay University; Second Lieutenant 
In the University Training Corps. Addnii* 
347, Kalbadevi Boad, Bombay (2). 
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BAU, Baqhatenpka, M.A. (Madras Univ.) ; 
Financial Commissioner of Bailways. 6. 
24 May, 1889. m. Satyabhama Ran. Educ: 
Kundapur High School, Mangalore Ctovt. 
College and Madras Christian College « Enter* 
ed the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
in 1912 as the result of a competitive examina- 
tion. After serving in various accounts 
offices, entered the Government of India 
Secretariat Finance Department in 1921. 
After 5 years during which ho was Under 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Department and was attached to the Lee 
Commission as an Assistant Secretary on the 
financial side. Joined the Railway Department 
in 1926. Became Director of Finance in 
1028, and officiated as Financial Commissioner 
of Railways for the first time in 1929 and was 
appointed substantively to that post in 1932 
Addrest : Railway I^ard, Government of 
India, Delhi and Simla. 

BAY, SIB Profulla CHANDR4, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), Ph. D. (Cal.), Paltit Prof, of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll, of Sc.. Calcutta. 6. Bengal, 1861, 
Edue, : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh. D.So. 1887 ; (Ion.Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1008 ; Hon. D.So., Durham Univ., 1012. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Addreu: College of Science, 
Calcutta. 

READTMONEY, SIR JRHANGIR COWASJI 
Jrhanoir; $et Jehanoir. 

REDDT, Sir Venkata Kurma. (See under 
Venkata Kurma Rbddi.) 

REED, STB Btantjet. Et., K.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow), Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. 6. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, 1897; 
Sp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India. 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1007, and Persian Golf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec., 
Bombay Pres.; King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confee., 1909. Address' 
The Times of India, Sjilisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 

REID, Robert Neiu, M.A. (Oxon.), C S T (l 934), 
(' T E. 1930 ; Katecr-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1 924 
Member of Executive Council, Bengal, since 
1934. b. 16 July 1883. m. Amy Helen Disney, 
1909. Educ', Malvern and Brasenosc Coll.; 
Oxford. I.C.S. 1006 ; arrived in India 1907, 
Asst. Magte., Bengal ; Under-Secretary, 
1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-19; Magte. and 

Collector 1920-27, Secretary, Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28 ; Com- 
niissioner, Bajshahi Division, 1930 ; Offg. 
Chief Secretary, 1930-31 ; Member of Execu- 
tive Council, Bengalfrom Jan. 1934. Address : 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta; The Warren, 
Thorpenoss, Suffolk. 

ifi'.lLLY, Lieut. Colonel SirBernaruRawdon, 
K.C.M.G. (1934) ; C I.B. (1926) ; O.B.B. (1918), 
<3nef Commissioner, Resident and Commander- 
m-Chief, 4den, b. 25i\i March 1882. Educ : 


Bedford School. Joined Indian Army, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1908; 
served in India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments. Officiated as Political Resident, 
Aden, 1925 and 1926, and as Resident and 
Commander-in-C5hicf, Aden, in 1930 and 1931. 
Appointed as Resident and Commander-In- 
Chief in March 1931, and as Chief CJom- 
missioncr, Aden, in April 1932. Appointed 
as His Majesty’s Commissioner and Pleni- 
potentiary to His Majesty the King of the 
Yemen in December 1,933 and concluded a 
treaty with the Yemen in February 1934, 
Addtess: The Residency, Aden. 

REILLY, Henry D’Aroy Cornelius, 
Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Mysore, 1934, b. 15th January 1876. 
m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903). Educ: Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899 ; Registrar of the High Court, 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Sessions .Tudgo 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of .Tudicature, Madras, 1924, 1925, 
and 1920, Temp. Addl Judge, 1927; per- 
manent Judge, 1928. Address: Hillside, 
Palace Road, Bangalore. 

REMEDIOS, Monsiqnor James Dos, B.A., 
J.P. (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay, 
(1929); Chaplain, St. Teresa’s Chapel and 
Principal, St. Teresa’s High School, since 
1904. Diocesan Inspector of School, 1920. 
b. 0th August 1875. Edue : at St. Xavier’s 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 
Ceylon. Address: St. Teresa’s Chapel, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

RESHIMWALE, Keshavarao Oovind, B.A. 
(Allahabad); b. April 1879. Educ: St. Xavier’s 
High School, Boml)ay and Mmr Central College, 
Allahabad. Revenue Training m Central 
Provinces ; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08 ; then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1 910 , then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildar), Siibha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records ; then as Settlement Officer. 
Was awarded the title of Musahib-i-Khaa 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H. 
Tho Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II, 
in 1930. Revenue Minister, Holkar State, 
Retired , .T anuary 1 933. Address : N andlalpiir , 
Indore City. 

RICHMOND, Robert Daniel, O.T.R. (.Tunc 
1932) ; Chief Conservator of Forests, Madras. 
b. 29 Oct. 1878. m. Monica, only d. of Sir 
James Davy, K.C.B. Educ . Royal Indian 
Engineering (!ollege. Coopers Hill. Joined 
Indian Forest Service, Nov. 1901 ; served in 
various capacities including Principal, Madras 
Forest College; Asst Inspector-General of 
Forests to Government of India, 1919-1922; 
CJonservator of Forests, 1923; C’hiirf Conser- 
vator of Forests, 1927. Retired 1 932 ; 
appointed Member, Madras Services 
Commission. Address : Madras Club, 

Madras. 

RIVETT-CARNAC, HERBERT GOBPON, b. 
13 Feb. 1892. 3rd son of John Thurlow 
Rivett-Carnao^ retired D, G. of |*olloe. 
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m. Juae 1925, Cushla, tf, d, of Lt.-C(donel 
&. S, Pottinger. Mue,: Bradfleld Col. 
(Berks.) and B. M. C. Bnfcered Army, 
1911. Served dtiring War on General 
Staff In Mesopotamia and as Asst. Pofftioal 
Officer, Amara ; Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923; Assistant Besident, 
Kolhapur; Assistant to A. G. G. Madras 
States Agency, November 1927 ; is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim. 
Thereafter A. P. A. Southern States of 
Central India and Alwar, Manpiir ; Under- 
secretary to the Bcsldent at Hyderabad. 
Addresi : Hyderabad liesidency, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

RIVBTT-OARNAC, JOHN TflURiiOW, retired Dy. 
Inspr.-Goneral of Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd «. of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Cariiae, Bengal CivU Service, and gr. s. of 
Sir James lilvett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838^1. b, 1850. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, a. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1880-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Loshai expedition, 1889-00 (clasi)): Addrest : 
Shillong. Assam. 

EIZVI, Thu Hon. Syni) Wakil Ahmad, B.A. 
LL.B., C.B.R (19.34), President, C.P. Legis- 
lative Council, b. Nov. 1885. Edtic : Govem- 
raont C(»llogo, Jubbulnorc, M. C. C. Aliahal>ad 
and Morris (Viliego, Nagpur. Started practice 
at Raipur as a High Court I’lcader and rose to 
ttie top ; a staunch advocate of Hindu -Moslem 
unity; a nationalist in politics ; entered Legis. 
Council, 1027 ; elected ProHldcnt, Legis. 
Council, 1931. Address: Raipur, C-P. 

ROBERTSON, Ma-tor-Genurad, Donald 
Elphinstonm, C B., I) S.O., Commander, 
Wasirlstan District b 22nd Dec. 1879. m. 
Eveline CiUharine, d. of Sir John Millc 
JBduc. : R-adky and Sandhurst. Joined 
Probyn's Horsi' in 1 900 ; Chief Instructor, 
Cavalry School, 1921 , A A.G., Northern 
Command, 1924 ; Commander, Jhansl Brigade, 
1928; Director, Personal 8ervic('.«t, 1932. 
Address : Flagstaff House, D.I K , N.W.F. 
Province. 

ROERICH, Professor, Nicholas K.; 
Commander, Order of Imperial Russians of 
St. Stanislas, St. Anno and St. Vhwllmlr; 
Commander First Class of Swcdidi Order of 
the Northern Star ; French lAsglon of Honour 
Yugoslavian St Sava I Cl. Gr:Mid Cross ; Hon. 
Preiddent, Rmrich Museum, Now York, Hon, 
President, Union Inteniatlonalo Pour le Pacte 
Rmrich, Bruges, Hon. President, Permanent 
Peace Banner Committee, Now York. (First 
World Conference of Roerich Pact Union held 
Bruges, Sept. 1931 ; Second Conference 
Bruges, Aug. 1932, Third International Peaoo 
BauTicr Convention, Washington, Nov. 1933) ; 
Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Science, Vice-President, of Archteological 
Institute of America, Mfunber of Academy of 
lUteims, Sodetairo of Salon d*Autamn« Paris, 
Hon. Protector and President of 7 Roerich 
Sooierios in the world, b. St. Petersburg, 10th 
pet. 1874 ; «. of Kopstanttn Roerich apd Marfe 


V. Kalashnikoff. m. 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnikov, St. Petersburg ; two sons. 
Bdue : School of Law, University of St. 
Petersburg; Studied drawing and painting 
under Michaii O. Mikeshine, also under 
Knindjy at Academy Fine Arts, St. Peters- 
burg and under Cormon and Puvte do 
Chavannes In Paris. Professor of Imperial 
Archaeological Institute, St. Petersburg ; and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898-1900 ; IMrector 
of School of Encouragement of Fine Arts in 
Russia, and l^resldont Museum of Russian 
Art, 1900-1016 ; Archaeological excavations 
of Kremlin of Novgorod ; exhibition and 
lecture tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmark 
and England, 1916-1919; came to United 
States, 1020 ; headed five years Art expedition 
in Central Asia, making 600 paintings and 
(M>lloctlng data on Asiatic Culture and philoso- 
phy, 1923-1928 ; Rmrieh Mnsenm established 
in his honour in Now York City, 1923, now 
containing over 1,090 of his paintings ; nine (9) 
Be.f;tions of Rcorich Museum estiiblished in 
Paris, Belgrad, Rigra, Benares, Bruges, Naggar 
Zagreb, Allahabad and Buenos- Aires ; 2,000 
of his paintings are in the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Victoria Albert Museum, Stockholm 
Helslngki, Chicago Art Institute, Detroit 
Museum, Kansas (j'ity Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretlakov Gallery Moscow ; Tripoli 
Museum, Biionos-Aires National Museum, 
Vatican, etc., President, Foimd(*r of Urusvaf 
Himalayan Research Institute, Naggar, 
Punjab, India , excavated prehistoric burial, 
Pondicherry, French India, 1930 ; Theatrical 
productions ; Moscow Art Theatre ; Covents 
Garden, Dhlaghlloif Ballet, Chicago Oper.i, 
Composers Loagno, (Sacro de Printempts with 
Stravmski) ; Pub1ieMi(ms : Ci mplete works 
1914 , Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
Japanese), The Messenger 1925 (Adyar-Mmlr.is) 
Paths of Blessing 1026, Himalaya 1926, .Tov‘^ 
of Sikkim, 1928, Altai- Himalaya 192‘), 
Heart of Asia 19.30 (also in Russi.m 
and Spanish), Flame In Chalice 1910, 
Bhambhala 1930. Realm of Light 193J 
Fiery Stronghold (1933) ; Monographs on 
Rccnoh by: Rostislavov, Gldori, Seitu' 
Makovsky, (Tolson d’Or), Jubilee Monogrupli 
1916 Alex. Benois, Baltrnshaltis, Reinisotl, 
Himalaya Monograph, Corona Mundi Mono- 
graph, Vrals ot Boau, Now York, Monogr.jph 
19 12. Life Member of Bengal Asiatic Sociot^ , 
Life Member of Indian Society of Oriental 
Art; Hon. Member Maha Bodld Socuts, 
Calcutta ; Hon. Member Bose Institute, 
Calcutta. Paintings in India In Bharat Kal i 
Bhawan — Benares, Allahabail Museum, Bose 
Institute, Adyar Museum Madras, Tagori — 
Shantiniketon, Urnsvati Jn8tltutc-s.-NagK.ir, 
etc. Address. 310, Riverside Drive, 

York and Naggar, Kulu, Punjab. 

ROUGHTON, Noel James, B.A. (Oxon), ions 
e.I.E (1932); I.CS., Govt, of Central Tto- 
vinocR. 0. 25 I^c. 1886. m. Muriel Edith Ho.is 
Edue: Windiestcr and Now College, Ovtonl, 
Joined I.C.S. 1909 Central I'rovhices ( »>'>* 
mission; Under Secretary 1918; Dy. 
missioner 1919 ; Provincial Snpenntondeni 
Census OperationB 1920; Director of imj'J- 
stries and Registrar, Co-operative Cndit, 
1923; Dy. Secretary, Govcrnmeiit of Ii'-Ufi 
Department of Cojamerce, 19^5; Fman<’<’ 
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Becr«taty, C.F. GovernmeiLt 1928; Osmmis- 
sioner 1933 ; Chief Secretary 1933 ; Temporary 
Member of Council, Eevenue and Fmance, 
1934. Addrm : Nagpur, Central Provinces. 

ROW, DiwAH Bahadub Raghuratha Row 
RAifAOHARpBA, C.S.I., b. 27 September 
1871. Edue^ : Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras, Statutory Civil Service, 
1890'^, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; CoUeetor ; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies; Secrets^ to Govt, of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Addreu: Madras. 

ROWLANDS, WJLLIABI Shaw, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. 6. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m. Gwladys Irene Scotland. Education : 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and C.C.C. 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
Collie, 1912-1926; Hcf^ of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., I.A.R.O., attached to Ist 
Vlth Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919. Publica- 
tions : A Guido to General English (with N. R. 
Navlekar); Commentaries on Newman’s 
“ Idea of a University ** and Walker’s 
” Selected Short Stories." Addrm .‘Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore. 

ROWLANDSON, EDMUND JAMBS, C.I.B 
(1932); Commissioner of Police, Madras 
b, 27 Oct. 1882. m. to Kate Miliicent Lister 
Crookonden, d. of Lt.-Col. Crookonden, R.A. 
Edm : King’s School, Bruton, Somerset. 
Asstt. Supdt of Police, Guntur and Gaiijam 
Districts ; Dlst. SupcrintoiKlent, Malabar , 
Principal, Police Training School, Vellore, 
Dist. Supdt., Chingleput, Asst. Inspector- 
General, Madras ; Offg. Dy. Inspector-General, 
Coimbatore and Offg. Dy. Inspector General, 
Waltair; Commissioner of Police, Madras. 
1930. Address : Madras. 

uoy, Rt. Bbt. Augustin, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore 1904-1931. b, Pianoe, 1868. Address: 
Catholic Cathedral. Coimbatoro. 

ROY, Sib GANBNDRA Pbosad, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; b. 6 Feb. 1872 tn. Merthas 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ : Cooper's 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Tolegmphs on 1st Oct. 1894; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907 ; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1916 and Post 
moster-Geueral, Bengal and Assam, on Ist Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922 ; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
Ist December 1922 to 25th April 1923 ; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924 ; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address : Simla. 

JSOY, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj, Zaminder and 
Banker, Member of l^eptslative Assembly. 
5. 28 8ept. 1878. Educ: Bhagalpur. Hod 
been Municipfd Commissioner for 15 years 
of Bhagalpur Municipality ; an Hon. Magis- 
trate for about 30 years ; Member, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa; a member of 
CounoU of State and at present member of 
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the Legislative Assembly ; served as member^ 
Advisory Board of £. I. Railway, Calcutta. 
Donated Rs. 30,000 to Bliagalpur Munioi<* 
palityand Rs. 25,000 to the Patna Univer* 
sity. Address : Roynibas, Bhagalpur (BUirt 
and Orissa). 

ROY, SUBBNDBA NATH, 8A8TRA VA0HA8FAT1, 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); VakU, Hifi^ 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder, e. April 
1862. Edm,: 8t. Xavier’s CoUege; Hindu 
School and Presidency CloUege, Caloatta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883 ; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-C!hait* 
man of the Garden Beach Municipality (first 
MiU Municipality in BengaR in 1807; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 ; Commissioner, Oal« 
entta Corporation, from 1895*1900 ; Member. 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916* 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis* 
Council in January 1013 and elected to Coun* 
cli at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Feb. 1021 ; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922; Introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it pasted by 
the Council in 1910; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1029 ; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years ; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science ; nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman ; served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council * is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications: (l) **A 
History of the Native States of India", a 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ; Financial 
Condition of Bengal; "Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,’* 
etc. Address : Bebala, Calcutta. 

BUS HBROOK- WILLIAMS, LAUBENOB FRB- 
DBUIO, M.A., B. Lltt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920. C.B.E. (1923)|Pcrsoual Asst, to H. H 
Maharaja Jam ^heb formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Organisation. 
Membro Associe of the International 
Diplomatic Academy of France, b. 10 
July 1891. w. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance : two s. one d. Educ, : University 
College, Oxford ; Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome; Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912; travelled Canada and U.S.A. 
19131 Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General Stair, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modem Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1910 : on 
special duty, with the Government of India 
1918-1021 in India, England and America; 
Offloial Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22: Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation st the Imperial Con- 
fecence, 1928 : Director of Public Informal 
tion. Government of India, to end of 1925. 
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Political Secretary to BepreBentative of the 
Indian PrinceB at the League of Natione 1025 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation^ Bound 
Table Conference. PtOlicationt : History of 
the Abbey of S. Albans ; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akhari : A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder : India under 
Company and Crown ; India in 1917-18 ; 
India in 1010: India in 1020: India in 
1921-22 ; India in 1022-23, 1923-24 ; 1924-25 ; 
General Editor, ** India of Today “ and India's 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, ieq. Address : The 
Palace, Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

BUSSELL, Lt.-Col. Alexander James 
Hutchison, c.b,e, M.A., M.D., Ch.B., 
D.P.H., D.T.M., Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India. 6.1 
30th August, 1882. m. Jessie Waddell Muir. 
Bdtic : Dollar Academy, St, Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, Cambridge University, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Liverpool. Military Service, 1907-12. 
Prof, of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912-17; Director of Public Health, Madras, 
1021-28; lioyal Commission on Labour, 
Medical Assessor, 1929-31; Olfg. Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India, 1932. 
Publications: McNally’s Sanitary Handbook 
for India, 1017, 5th and 6th Editions 1023; 
Various publications on Cholera. Address : 
Delld and Simla. 


BUSSELL, Sir GUTHRIE, Kt. (1932), B.Sc., 

A. M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. E. (India), J.P., 
Clilef Commissioner of Bailways, Hon. 
Col., N. W. Bly. Begiment, Member of 
the Council of State, s. of the Bev. 
John and Mrs. Bussell, Lochwiniioch, Scotland. 
6. 10th Jan. 1887. m. Florence Hoggie, 
d. of the late Bov. Peter and Mrs. Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Educ : at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University ; graduated 

B. Sc., in 1907. Served Engineering Appren- 
ticeship with Messrs. Niven and Hoddin, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910; 
and then joined the staff of the North British 
Bailway. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, Great 
Indian Peninsula Ballway 1913 ; Besident 
En’dneer 1919 ; Asst. Secretary to the Agent 
1920; Deputy Agent Junior 1922 ; Controller 
of Stores 1923; services lent to the Oudh 
and Bohilkliand Bailway 1925 ; Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925 ; appointed offg. Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, 1926 , 
confirmed as Agent 1927 ; appointed Member 
Engineering, Bailway Board 1928; Chief 
Commissioner of Bauways, 1929. President 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) 
1933-34. Address: Government of India, 
Simla and Delhi. 

EUTNAGUB, SORABJI Munoherji, J.P., 
M.B.S A. (Lond.), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser. 0 , 21 January 1865. m. 7th Jan. 
1803, Dhunbai M. Banaji. Eduo. : Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in local cotton mills. 
Founder and Editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal since 1890. Piddications : ** Electri- 
city in India ** (1012). ** Bombay Industries : 
The Cotton Mills (1927) with an Introduc- 
tion by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 


Bombair; ’^Men and Women of India *' 
(1908), puUished under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Joamal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903). Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the ** Bombay 
Sanitary Association ” inaugurated by H. E. 
the Governor in 1903. Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Mimicipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M. C. Butnagur & Go. since 1890. Address 
Perry Cross Boad, Bandra, Bombay. 


SABNIS, Bao Bahadur Sir BaohUnathrao 
V., Kt. (1926), B.A., C.I.B. 6. 1 April 1867. 
Educ.: Bajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphinstonc 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. Bev. Officer 
Kolhapur; Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1926, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur. 1931 
Fellow of Boyal Society of Arts, Asiatn, 
Society, Bombay Br. ; President of the 
Ilakha Panchayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur; Chairman of the Board of Director, 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd. Chairman ot 
the Board of Directors of the Kolhapur Sugai 
Mills Ltd. Address: Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 

8ACHSE, Fredeuiu Alexander, B A.(Cantab ), 

C.S.I (1935) C.I.K. (1930); Member, Board of 
Bevenues, Bengal. 6. 27 Feb. 1878. m. Hilda 
Margaret, Gatey, d. ot Joseph Gatey, K (’ 
Educ. : Liverpool College and Calus College, 
Cambridge. Settlement Officer , Mymensingh 
and Director, Land Bocords, and Bov. Secre- 
tary. Publications : “ Mymensingh District 
Gazetteer.” Address: C/o Grindlay & Co, 
Calcutta. 


SADIQ HASAN, S., B.A , Bar-at-Law, 
Member, T.«gLsl. Assembly 1923-20, 
1930-34. Picsidont of Messrs. K 
Shaik Gulam Hussun A Co., Carpet 
Manufacturers. 6. 1888. Educ :Qoyt. College, 
Lahore and Gray's Inn, London ; President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar ; President, Lite- 
rary Club, Amritsar, takes active interest in 
Moslem education and political movements . 
President, Punjab and N. W. F. Province Pe.st 
Office and B. M. S. Association, 1924-2'^, 
Presided over All-India Moslem Kashmiri 
Conference, 1928. For several 
Chairman, Health and Education Committies 
ol Amritsar Municipality. Lahore. Address 
Amritsar. 


SAGBADA, ET. Bht. Ehvanuel; Vicar A}>ob 
tolic ot Eastern Burma and Titular 
of Trina since 1909. 6. Lodi, 1860. Address. 
Toungoo, Burma. 

SAHA, Mbqhnad, D.Sc., F.B.S., F.A.SB » 
Head of Physics Dept., Allahabad Umv. 
6. 1893 at Seoratali in Dacca Di^t 
Vsdue: Dacca and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Mathemat icb 
CalcutU Univ. 1916 ; Premchand Boycl|a«« 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at the Imperial ColW 
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of Science, London, 1921-22 and in Berlin; 
Khaira Prof, of Physics, Calcutta Univ. 1921- 
23 ; ]^of of Physics, Allahabad Univ. 1923 ; 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of France; 
was Foundation Fellow of Inst, of Physics; 
Fellow of Boy. Soc. (1927); Indian Bepresentn- 
tlve at Volta Centenary, Com. 1927 ; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1930 ; founded U.P. 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pre- 
sident , 1931 ; Bean of Science Faculty, 
Allahabad Univ., (1931-1934). Member, 
Quinquennial Bevicwing Committee, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore (1930) , 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Brcsearch 
Fund Association (1930-1933); Member of 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1031- 
1934). President, Indian Science Congress, 
1934. Foreign Secrctiiry, National Institute 
of Sciences, India; Director, Sitalporc Sugar 
Works Ltd , Bihar. Puhhcations : On the 
Fundamental Law of Electric Action deduced 
from the Theory of ilelativlty, 191H; On 
Measurement of the Pressure of lladiation, 

1918, Selective lladiation l*rc!-8urc, 1918; 
Theory of Thermal Ionisation and I*hysical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 1921-22, E\- 
planation of fJomi)lex Spectra of Compounds, 
1927 , New X-rays, 1932 ; Arthur of a pamph- 
let “ On the Need of a Hydraulic Ilesearch 
Laboratory in Bengal” and numerous 
Scientific papers, English, Continental and 
American. Author of a treatise on the 
Theory of Relativity , Author of a Treatise 
on Modern Physics. , a Treatise on Heat , 
a Junior Text Book of Heat. AddrcuH 
Department of Physics, Allahabad University, 
Allahaltad. 

SAHNI, Rai Bahadur Data Ram, M.A. 
(1903) ; C.I.B. (1935) ; ft. 1 Dec. 1879. £duc : 
Jhinjab University, Lahore. Li‘Cturer in 
Punjab University 1903-4 ; appolnt(‘d Govt, 
of India scholar for training in Archaeology 
1 904 ; Asstt. Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey 1910 ; Curator, Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, 1912, Superintendent of Archaeo- 
logy in Kashmir (on deputation) 1913-17; 
Su]Klt. Archaeological Survey of India 1917- 
1 926 ; Deputy Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy 1926-1930 ; Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy in India 1931. Publieationg : (1) Cata- 
logue of Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath ; 

(2) Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath ; 

(3) contributed two chapters to Sir John 

Marshairs Mohanjodaro and the Indus Civili- 
sation ; (4) Annual Report, Archaeological 

Survey of India for 1929-30, and annual 
reports of Circle Offices ; (5) contributed 

many articles to publUiations of the Department 
and other learned journals, (6) excavated 
many ancient sites in India, including 
first systematic exploration of Harappa 
in the Punjab before Mohanjodaro was 
discovered. Address: No. 11, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi. 

sailana, His Highness Raja Sahib Bharat 
DHARUA NXOHl DlLBEP SiNOH BAHADUR OF 
ft. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadl, 14 July 

1919. m. first to the d. of H. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Meja In Udai- 
pur. Hd»e. : Mayo College, Ajmer, Salute 11 


guns. President of Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society. Address: SaUana, 
0. I. 

BAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., Retired Dy. Gommiasioncr, Akola 
(Berar). ft. 1864. Bdwt, : St. Francis de Sale's, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangahad; Extra Asstt. Commissioner: 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar ; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative In 0. P. Connell 
Address : Akola. 

SAKLATVALA, SiB NOWROJI Bapuji, Kt. 
(1933), C.I. B. (1923), J.P., Chairman, Tata 
Sons, Ltd. ft. 10 Sept. 1875, m. GoolbaI,d, of 
Mr. Hormasji S. Batllvala. Edue.: at 
St. Xavier’s College. Chairman. Bombay 
Millowners* Assooiation 1916 ; Employers' 
Delegate from India to the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly ; representing Bombay 
Millownors* Association, 1922. Address: 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SAKLATVALA, SoRABJi Dorabji, M.L C., B.A., 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons Ltd. ft. March 1879, 
m, Meherbai d. of late Major Divecha, 1. M. 
S. ; Edve. at St. Xavier’s College ; Chairman. 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1924 : Vice- 
President, Indian Contral Cofton Committee, 
1929-30 and 1030-31 ; Elected Member, 
Bombay Leg. Council, representing Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay (Aug 1934) Publications: 
History of Millowners* Association, Bombay. 
Address . Bombay House, Port, Bombay. 

SALTER, Malcolm Gurney, B A., Oxon. 1910; 
M.A., 1933., I.E.S., Principal, Daly College, 
Indore, ft. 10 May 1887. Edvc : Chidtenham 
College and Hertford CJollogc, Oxford. Master 
at Winchester College, 1911. in Indian 
Educational Service since 1913 Great War 
Lieut. (T Capt ), 12th Bengal Cavalry ; 
Mesopotamia 1917-19; Assistant Master at 
Aitchison Colk*ge, Lahore, 1920-23. Address : 
Daly College, Indore, Central India. 

SAMALDAS, Lalubhai — see Lalubhai. 

SAMTULLAH KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., High 
Court Pleader. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1930). ft. 1880. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ. : M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on me>ny war com- 
mittees during the war; Secy., Prov. Khllafat 
Committee, C.P. 1920-24,; Sccy., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923); end 1031-32 
and its General Secretary 1032-83. Vice- 
Presdt., Nagpur Municipal Committef, 
1921-28; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at Its start; was Member, Alb 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khllafat Committee from 1021-23; non-oo- 
operated from practice from 1921-23 ; a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26: Whip of the Swaraj 
Party In the Legislative Assembly, 1926, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
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Attluman High School Tnstftate alnee 19121. 
Hoq. Secretary, Distriet Bar Asaodatton, 
Kagpur 192742. President, lUUway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1026). 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
since 1932. Address: Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, 
C.P, 

8AMTHAB, H. H. MAHARAJA BiR BlR SlSQH 
Dbo, Maharaja ov, K.rJ.B. b. 8 Nov. 
1865, 8, 1896. AdUbrm : Samthar, Bundel- 
fcha&d. 

SANKARANARAYANA Ayyar, 8, MA., 
B.L., Zemindar of Sankaranagar, Tinnevelly 
District, b. 14 May (1800), Edue I'residcncy 
College, Madras; l.aw Colh'gos, Madras and 
Trivandrum, Graduated in 
Arts, (1920) , and in Law, 
(1922). f». liuknianl Ammal 
of Kodangudi, Tanj. Diet 
(1920) ; Eniollod Advocate 
of the Madras High 
Court, 1925 ; Mittndnr of 
Panayanpiilam; Proprietor 
of JCayatar Estate, Winner 
of H.P.C.A. Gold Medal, 
(1920) ; Special Lecturer, 
Elementary Teachers* 
Conference at Tinnevelly, (1923) , Cliairman of 
the Reception Committee, first Tinnevelly 
Postmen’s Confeicncc, (1924) ; Witness, Tamil 
University Comraittfic, (1927), Director, 
Tinnevelly District Co-operative Bank Ltd , 
(1931-35) , Advocate of “ Bank to the liand *' 
Movement in 8. India , Mcmboi , Madras 
Landholders* Association , Author of 
several articles on Metaphysics, J^aw and 
Education, as “Do Finite Individuals have a 
Substantive or an Adjectival Mode of Being t” 
Maintenance to a widow — Quantum and Style 
of Life,*’ “ The Necessity for a Conscience 
Clause In Indian Educational Institutions,” 
etc. Has contributed much to public dis- 
cussion on the Madras University Act, Madras 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act and other 
enactments oJ the legislature. Address 
Zamindar of Sankaranagar, Vannarpet, 
Tinnevelly. 

SAPRU, Bin TEJ BAHADUR, M.A., LL.D.,E.0.S.I. 
(1023). P.C. b, 8 Doo. 1876. Edue. ; Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1800-1026 ; Member, tf.P. Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1918-16: Member, Imperial Leg. Coun- 
oll, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough's 
Functions Committee, 1018-1010; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selbome s Committee 
in London, 1019 ; Member i^All-Indla Congress 
Committee (1906-1017) ; Prosdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confee. , 1014; Fresdt.,U.P. Social Confee. 
(1013): Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1018-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1010-1020; Mem- 
ber, Benares BTtndn University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Qovemor-General's Bxeeutive Council, re- 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con 
terenoe in London (1028) ; presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1028) , 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 ; President, United Provinces Un- 
employment Committee (1034-35) and author 
of a monumental report on the problem 


of unemployment. PvHkiUione : has contri- 
buted frequently to the press on political, social 
and legal topics; editM the AtUMtoA Law 
Journal, 1004-1917. Addoeti : 10. , Albert 
Road, Allahabad. 

SAEDAE OHOUS BAK5H KHAN EAI3AMI. 
Sir, K.CJ.B.. premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baloohlsttm. 

SAEKAE, Sir, Jadunath, £t., C.I.E., M.L.C 
(Bengal, 1929-82), M.A., (Bn^ish Gold 
Medal), Premchand Eoychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal). Hon. Member of Eoynl 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Member of the Indian Hist. Record Comn. 
(!orr. Member, Italian Institute of Mid. nnd 
Extr East (Rome), Sir James Campbell 
Gold Medalist (Bom. Br. R.A.S.) Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Calcutta University, 1926-28 ; Indian 
Educational Service (ret) b. 10 Deccmbci 
1870. m Xadambini Ohandhuri Edm 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Some time Uni\ 
Profepsor of Modern Indian History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1917-19) Sir V 
Meyer Lecturer, Madras University (192s) 
Reader in Indian History, Patna Unlversit\ 
(1920-1922 and 1932). Puhlviations ‘ Indi.i 
of Aurangzeb , Statistics, Topography and 
Roads (1901) , History of Aurangzib, 5 Vols , 
.ShivnjI and His Tiinos . Mughal Admlnistr.i- 
tion , Studies in Mughal India , Anecdotes ot 
Aurangzeb; Chaitanya Ills Life and Tea- 
chings , Economies of British India ; Tiubii 
Thiough the Ages, Fall of the Mugh.l 
Empire, 2 Vols. Edited and continued W 
Irvines Later Mughals 2 Vols. Address 
Auckland Hoad, Darjeeling. 

8ARMA, 8. K., B.A., B.L., Vakil b. 4 April 
1880. Educ: S. P. Q. College, Trichlnopoh 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 1005 and 
Asstt. EdiW till 1017. Asstt. Editor and lea- 
der writer, Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1906-07 , 
Leader-writer to the Madras Standard in 191 1 
12; Witness, Royal Commission on Indiin 

I Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax- 
ation Inquiry Committee (1924), and Sperial 
Public Prosecutor to the Pudukotah I)arl>ar 
in-charge of the Conspiracy case in 1931 and 
1932. I^lications: “ Monetary Problems,” 
“A Note on the Rise of Prices in India." 
*' The Exchange Crisis ”, *' Toward'i 

Swaraj,” ” Economic Nationalism ” and 
” PajHirs on Currency and the Reserve B.uilc 
for India”. Address: Tcppakulam, J* 
Trichinopoly. 

SA8TRI, The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivas\, 
P.C. 1921 ; C.H. (1930). b. Sept. 22, 18 f. ) 
Edue. : at Kumbhakonam. Started life as a 
School-master ; Joined the Servants of IndiA 
Society in 1907 ; succeeded the late Mr. G Iv 
Gokhale in its Presidentship in 1015 ; Memlx r, 
BCadras Legislative Council, 1913-16; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Leui'? 
Council, 1016-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 191 , 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave (‘\i- 
denoe before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform BUI, 1919; served an 
Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
India at Imperial Confee., 1021, and at t)io 
meeting of the L^gue of Nations at Geneva 
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ftnd the ^ashiiigtoii Oontco. on the reduction 
ot naval armament daring the eame year. 
Appointed Privy GounciUor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1021; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1022 ; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta , 
University on the *‘Kights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship'* since published in book 
form. High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29 ; Member, Hoyal Commission 
on Labour 1929. Addrm : Servants of India 
Society, Bombay or Poona. 


SCHOFIELD, Alfred, B. So. (Boon.); Bln 
Maiesty's Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. 
ISSO. m Gladys Eleanor, d. of A. E. Hawkes* 
j Burton-on-Trent. JSdUc: Manchester School 
of Commerce, and University of London. In 
business in Manchester, 1909-12 ; Lecturer in 
Economics, London County Council, 1912-14 ; 
served with British Expeditionary Force, 
1915-18; lecturer in Economics, etc, to Ban- 
kers’ Institute, 1919-20; appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department, London, 1921-28 and 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1923-1930. 
Publications * “ Routine of Commerce ” and 
“ Commercial Practice". Address : Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 


SAUNDERS, The Right Rev. Charles John 
Godfrey, M.A , Bishop of Lucknow, ft. 16th i 
Feb. 1888. m. Mildred Robinson Hebhleth- 1 
waito ; one «. and two daughters Educ. \ 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London ; Scholar i 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, Cuddeson | 
College, Oxon. Deacon 1910, Priest 1911, f 
Diocese of Lucknow , S.P.O Mission, Cawii- , 
pore, 1911-16 : Indian Ecclesiiistical Establish- 
ment, Chaplain, 1917, at Roorkee, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918 ; Ghakrata, 1921 ; Staff Chaplain, . 
Army Headquarters, India 1921-24 ; Metro- 

C ”"an'8 Chaplain, Calcutta, 1925-1928; 

op of Lucknow 1928. Addrm : Bishop’s | 
Lodge, AUahaba4. 

SAUNDERS, C>)LONB£ MAOAN, D. S. O., 
Commander, Delhi Independent Brigade 
ft. 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory, d. of 
JEltancis Bacon. Edue.: Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field , 
Artillery, 1908; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907, 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt.- Lieut. -OoU, 
1919; Col. 1923, in India till 1914, except for i 
a year In Russia; Staff Capt., 2ad Royal Naval i 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp: Operations in GalliTOli, 
1916, from Ist landing to evacuation ; G.S.O. 
3 111 Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major. Eastern j 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; opera-, 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18 ; G.S.O. i 
2 and Intelligence Offleer with Major-Gen. 
Dunstervillc's Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus. 1918; G.S.O. I, Caucasus | 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919, 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.S.O. i 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.} ; F.S.G. Camberley, 1920 ; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 . 
D.D.M.L, Army Headquirters 1924-29. 
Address : Delhi 

SAW ANT WADI, MAJOR His Highness Kajb 
Shri Sir Khem Sawant Bhonsle Bahadur, 
KC.S.I., (1934). ft. Aug. 20th 
1897. m. Princess Shri I^akshml Devi of 
Baroda, s. Yuvraj Shiwrain Sawant. Educ. . 
Malvern College, England. Served in the Great 
War at Mesopotamia from Oct. 1917 to 
March 1919 ; attached as Hon. Officer to 4 /5th 
Mahratta Light Infantry. Address : 
Sawantwadl, 

SAVED MOHAMAD, Sahlbzada Sir, Mehr Shah 
Nawab ; Member, Council of State Elected 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council at 
the age of 25 ; elected twice as member of the 
Connell of State ; A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference. Address : Jalal, Pur Sharif, i 
Jhelum District, Fonjah. I 


8COBELL, Ma.ior-Gf.neral Sanford John 
Palairkt, C. B. 1935, C.MG (1919), Com- 
manding Bombay District since 1935 ft. Sept. 
26th 1879, m 1010 Cecily Maude, d of the 
late C C llopkinson Educ Winchester, 
Sandhurst .Tnined Ist Bn Norfolk Regi- 
ment in India, 1809 , on the outlireak of 
European War was omplovod on I'mharkntion 
duties at SouthaTnj)ton, subsequently b(*com- 
ing Biigade Major 35th infantry Biigade on 
the formation of the now Armic'S, (ISO 2 
at Ck)jps IhadqnarhMH and GHO.l, 49th; 
G S 0.1 Mission to Baltic States 1919, 28th 
Div. in Tnikov, 1920-:^, Commander, 2nd 
Battalion, the Noifolk Ki'gimeiit, 1926-28 ; 
A A G War Offici', 1028-.3() , (’ommander 
Senior OlTleers’ School, Belganm 1930-32; 
Brigade ('ommandei, India 1932-34 
Address Headquarters, Bombay District. 

SCOTT, John Gordon Cameron, M.A. (Cantab), 
Mediieval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(1911) ; Piinci,>al, Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun. ft. 
14 March 1888 m to Audrey, youngest 
d. of Colonel J. Scully. Educ : Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to the Chick’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912 , 
Assistant Master, Daly College, Indore, 1912 ; 
Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian 
Military College, October 1921. Address: 
Prince of Wales’s R T.M. College, Dehra Dun, 
U.P. 


SEAL, Sir Bra.tbndranath, Kt., M.A., Ph. 
D., D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 ; Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta UniV , 1914-1920. 
Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925-26. ft 8 Sept. 1864. Edue : Gen. Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta^ University : Del., 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 ; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1906 ; 
Cliairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committse, 1922-23 : Author of New Essays 
In Criticism, Memoir on Co-efflclents of Num- 
bers ; Comparative Studies In Vaishnavtsm 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, etc. Address : 
08, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 


EN, JUBNDRAHATH, M.A. ; Oilcutta Unlv. 
Ben. Prof, of Phy. 8c.. City CoH., since 1903, 
ft. 1876. m. 1899. Educ: Hindu Soh.; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll and Sc. Assoc., Calcutta. 
PiMications: Elementary Wave Th^^ o| 
Light and other small books. Address; 
City College. 102/1, Amherst Street* Calcutta. 
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SETALVAD, 8ntOBlKAKIAI.HABlUr., K.OJ.B.> 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Ck>urt, Bombay. 
b, Joly I860, in. KrJahnagavri, df. of Nurbheram 
Hughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Edue, : Blphlnstone (Allege, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Eeforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1019; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1021 to June 
1023; and Yice^Chancellor Bombay University 
1017-1920, Addresh : Bctalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, BAO BlSADint OBITRILAL Ha&I- 
LAL, C.T.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Addfsts: 
Bombay. 

SETH Raja Bisheshwar Dayal, Rai 
Bahadur B.Sc., M.L.C., F.C.S. ; 
(London), M.R.A.S. (London), Taluqdar i 
of Mukiiddlnpur. Educ. : at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Daval High School Blswan ; 
Member of the hnanaging body of Colvin 
Taluqdars* School, Lucknow; Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High achool, Sitapur ; 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U. P. 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee ; 
Member of U. P. Agricultural Research 
Committee ; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur ; Member of the 
Executive Conlmittee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh ; Member of the United Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Ondh; 
Member of U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-20 , 
Member of U. P. Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in 
London ; President of the All-India Kshattaiya 
Conference at Lahore; Hony. Special Magis- 
trate Gave evidence before the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee in 1925. Address. 
Kotra, Biswan District Sitapur, Oudh. 

SBTHNA, Thb Hor. Sib Phiroib Cursbtjbk 
£t., B.A., J.P., O.B.E.(1018); Member, Council 
of State, 6. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Idfe Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd. ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants' Chamber. Address : 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

SEWELL, Robert Bbrespord Seymour, 
Lieut. -COLONEL Indian Medical Service 
MA., So.D., (Cantab.); C.l.E. (1933) 
F.R.S., (1034) ; leader of the John 
Murray Oceanographic Expedition to 

' the Arabian Sea. (1033-34) b. fith March 1880. 
m. Dorothy d. of William Dean of Chichester 
(deceased). Edue.: Weymouth College; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. Entered l.M.S. in Feb., 
1908 ; Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine 
Survey of India, 1910 ; Medical Officer 23rd 
Sikh Pioneers, 1014-18 (mentioned in des- 
patches) ; Offg. Superintendent, Zoological [ 


Survey of India 1020-21. Surgeon 
Naturalist 1921-25; Director, Zoological 
Survey of India, 1025-33; Fellow and 
Past President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ; Awarded Berkeley Memo- 
rial Medal by the A.S.B. in 1032; Past 
President of Indian Science Congress, (1081) ; 
Publications: Numerous papers on Zoology 
and Oceanography. Retired from I.M.S. 
1935 ; Editor of " Fauna of British India.” 
Addresf : 18, Barrow Road, Cambridge. 

SHADI Lal, Sir, M.A. (PonjaM, 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1808; B.C.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1800; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1806 ; Arden I«aw Scholar (Gray’s Inn) 
1800; Hononrsman of Connell of Legal 
Education, 1800; Special Prleeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1800 ; appointed Member 
of the Privy Council, b. May 1874. 
Educ. : at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Practised at the Bar 1609-1931 
Offg. Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1018 and 
1014; Permanent Judge, 1917; Judge, High 
Court, Lahore, 1910; Chief Justice, May, 
1920-1034, Elected by Punjab University to 
the Leg. Council in 1010 and 1913. Follow 
and Syndic, Punjab University. Publications • 
Lectures on Private International Law, 
Commentaries on the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act and Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. 
Address : London. 

SHAH MUHAMMAD 8ULAIMAN, The 
Hon’ble Sir, Rt. (1020) ; M.A. (Cantab.) ; 
LL.D. (Dublin and Aligarh), Barrister-at-Law. 
d. 3 Feb. 1886. m. Maqbool Fatimah Begum. 
Educ : Muir Central College, Allahabad , 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; Trinity College, 
Dublin. Bar from Middle Temple. Chief 
Justice, High Court, Allahabad Since 1932 
Vice-Chan<5ellor, Muslim Union, Aligarh, 
in 1929 and 1030. Address : 11 , Edmonstone 
Road, Allahabad. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN,This Hon'blb Khar Baha- 
dur, Sir Chaudhri, Kt. (lOSO) B.A , LL.B., 
Advocate, Hli?h Court, President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
**lndiB Cases,” and “Criminal Law Journal” , 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years ; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council; re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1027. Educ : Govern- 
ment Coll, and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1004 
and Indian Cases in 1000. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1013 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922. Elected member, Punjab Leg 
Council; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1024. Publicationt : The Cri- 
minal Law Jonrnal of India; Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems. Address : ” A 
Mumtaz”, 3, Durand Road, Lahore. 

SHAHPURA, Raja Dhiraj Umaid Sinohji, 
Raja Saheb of. h. 7th March 1876. Succeed- 
ed to gadi in 1932. Permanent salute U 
guns. Address : Shahpura, (Rajputana). 

SHAIKH, Mahmood Hasan Khar Haji, Khan 
Bahadur, Landlord, Magistrate, Barb^ Dist 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa, h. 1805. m. Musammat 
Bibi Marlam-un-Nisan d, of the late Mr, Ahmad 
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HuBsaim Barrister-at-Law and Suboidinate j 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa. Bdue : at M.A.O. I 
€k>Uege, Aligarh. U.F. Was Chairman of the 
Barh Municipality for three years add Chair* 
man of the Local Board for three years, Secy, 
of the Central Co-operative Bank, Barh; 
Director of the Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Hhar and Orissa; Member of the Patna 
District Board; Hony. Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa. Family enjoys 
the hereditary title of ** Khan ** from the time 
of ^ah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and 
has been granted considerable landed 
properties with 10,000 cavalry add infantry. 
The late Ahmad All Khan, his meat-great- 
grandfather was the Commander-In-Chief to 
the Mogul Emperor. Was made a Khan Sahib 
in 1024 and Klian Bahadur in 1931. Address : 
Mahmood Garden, Barh, District Patna 
Bihar and Ofissa. 

SHAKE8PEAB, ALBXAHDBE BLAKB, C.I.E., 
Merchant ; Sutherland A Co., Cawnpore 
&. 1873. Bdue, : Berkhampstead. Was 

Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12 Addrete: Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHEB SINGH, SIR Saboar, Sardak 
Bahadur, E.O.I.B., O.I.E. ; Ch. Min., Jind 
State, b. 1860. Bdue, : Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H. 8. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served durl^ Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Ehbnl to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1903. Addrm; 
Sangrur, Jind State. 

SHANKAR RAU, HATTIANGADI, B.A., C.I.K , 
(1931) ; Offg. Controller of the Currency, 
b. 29 September 1887. m. Uma Bai. 
Bdue: Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras. Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 : Indian Audit and Accouni^ Service, 
1924 ; Assist. Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Under- 
secretary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1925 ; Deputy Secretary, Gov 
ernment of India, Finance Department, 1920 , 
Budget Officer, Go\ ernment of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-31 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931; Dy. Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931 ; Controller 
of the Currency, 1935 ; Secretary, Saraswat 
Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., Bombay, 
1915-19 ; President, Kanara Saraswat Associa- 
tion, Bombay, 1931-32 ; President, Maha- 
sabha of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1932. 
Publtcationa : Indian Thought in Sheiley 
and Tennyson ; Tales from Society ; 
The Chitrapur Saraswat Directory, 1933 
Address : 3, Hastings House, AliiJore, Calcutta ; 
2, Laburnum Road, Bombay. 

SHANKARSHASTRI, Narasirhshastri 
Pakdep JoTiRHABTAND, “ Daivgna Muk- 
talankar”; President, Sanatau Maha Mandal, 
(May 1934) Astronomer, Astrologer and 
Landlord. 6. 19 Dec. 1884. m. Anna Purnabai, 
d, of Vedamurti Chendramadixit of Laxmesh- 
war Miraj Senior. Bdue ' Hosaritti, Taluka 
Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the Annual 
Indian Calendar known as “ Hossrltti Pun- 
chang”; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions. PublicatUms: Annual Indian 


Calendar: Bhamlni-Dlpika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology); Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit, Sanhita T^ak-Saia (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary In Marathi ; 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ;GrlhaRatna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord Willing- 
don, Vioeroy of India and of H. E. Lord 
Brabourue, Governol: of Bombay, add Lives 
of Pant Bale-Kundri MahataJ of Belgaum, 
and Shreemat Paramahansa Vasudevanand 
Saraswati (Tcmbe Maharaj) The History 
of Canopus (Agasty) in English. History of 
Ursa Major (Saptarushi-Malik) Address : 
Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwar Dist. 

SHASTRI,Prabhu Dutt, Ph.D.(Klel), B. Sb. 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab) ; Vidyasagar (Calcutta) ; Sbastra. 
Vachaspati (Nadia) ; I.B.S. : Principal, 
Rajshahi Ciollego ; Sen. Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Phil, in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 1912- 
1933 ; offg. Principal, Hooghly Govt. 
CtoUege, 1927. b. 20 June 1885. Bdue : 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th lut. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Caloutta Univ. Lect. in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; Invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
khis and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Delivered a scries 
of lectures before the University ot Geneva 
by special invitation in .rauuary 193.5 
Iv'afions : Seveial works and artules on 
philosophical, educational, literary, religious 
and social subjects Address : JBiarati- 
lihai^aii, 3, M;ultaii Road, Tailioreor ITincipars 
House, Rajshahi, Bengal 

SHAW, Frbdkrto John Fkkshwatk, D Sc , 
(Lond ) ; A R C S , F L.S. ; Director, liniierial 
Institute of Agricultural Jlesearch. b 16 
December 188.5 m Cath(*riiie Calfery Bdue : 
St Olave’s School and Royal (-ollege of 
Science (Ijond.). Joiiuid the Indian Agricultural 
Service as supernumerary mycologist lii 1910 , 
Govt. Mycologist, Coimbatore, 1913; Second 
Imperial Mycologist, 1 915 , Imperial Economic 
Botanist and Joint Director, Pusa institute, 
1928-34 ; Director, Tmix*rml Institute, of 
Agricultural Research, 1934. Publications: 
Numerous papers on plant pathology and 
plant genetics. Address : Delhi. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, C.I E. (1931) Madar- 
ul-Maham Amir. b. 18th October 1901. 
First Class Amir of the Jimagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir Bdue : at the Mayo College, 
^mer ; visited England in 1913-1 914 with His 
Highness the Nawab Sahob. Entered Juna- 
gadh State Service in 1920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subsequently was appointed I'rivato Secretary 
to His Highness, and then Huziir Secretary ; 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923-1932. Retired 
from Junagadh State Service in February 1932, 
Address: Agatrai, via Keshod, Junagadh 
State. 
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SHEPPAUD, Samubl Towmsam, London 
Correspondent of The Timm cj India, b. 
BwUi, JTiUi. 1880, JSdiia.; BmdOnld and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, m. 1021, Anne, 4. of the 

. late J« H. Oar^ter (died 1084). Joined the 
staft of The Timt$ (London) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1002. Assistant Editor, The 
Timet of India, 1907-1923 ; Editor, 1028-1082 ; 
Temporary Capt. in the Army, 1917-18, em- 
ployed on the staff of Bombay Brigade, 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Eacords Commission. Publicationa : Contri- 
buted to The Times History of the War in 
South Africa. “The Byculla Club ; a history" 
“Bombay Place-names and Street-names," 
“A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Eifl 08 "and “Bombay/* Address: The Times 
of India, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, ! 
London, E.C. 4. 

SHIB Skhkharkswar Eay, the Hon. Kumar, ; 
B.A., M.L.G., b. 4th December 1887. m. to I 
Annapurna Devi, 4. cf Eai S N. Majumdar 
Bahadur of Bhagalpui. Bduc.* Central Hindu 
College, Benares and graduated from the 
University of Allahabad. Is the eldest s. of 
Eaja Sasi Shekhareswar Eay Bahadur of 
Talilrpur, Bengal, elected member of Eajshahi 
District Board (1915) , elected member, 
Bengal Legis. Council 1916 by the Land- 
holders of Eajshahi Division ; re-elected to 
Council by the same body in 1920, 1923 and 
1929. Appointed senior Chairman of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in 1024 and 
became its first elected President in 1925. 
Has served on numerous ofiicial Committee, 
and has been vice-president of the British 
Indian Association, and President, Bengal 
Hindu Conference. Appointed Minister, Gov- 
ernment, of Bengal 1929. Address: F. O. 
Tahirpur, District Eaishahi. 

g 

SUILLIDY, Georob Alexander, C.l.E. (1931), 
King’s Police Modal (1922) ; Inspector- funeral 
of Police Botnt)ay lYcsidency, Poona, b 7th 
March 1886. m, to Mabel Catherine, d. of Eobt 
Steven, J.P., Lambill, Dundee, Educ : Cam- 
bell College, Belfast, Ireland. Joined Indian 
Police in 1906 as Asst. Superintendent of 
Police, promoted Distiict Supeiintendeut of 
Police 1910, Deputy Inspector- General of 
1‘olice in 1922, and liispectoi General of 
Police, 1935. Address Poona, 

SHIEEAS, George Findlay, M.A., Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d, of 
late George Me Watters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two 8. Educ: Eobert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber- 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics; 
Professor of Dacca College, 1900, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in office of D.PJ., Bengal, 
1913-14; Header in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta Univenity, 1914; Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Oommittee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Oonfee., 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Deo. 
1019- Feb. 1920; on sphcial duty India Office 
in oonneetion with League of Kations work. 


Marclr 1920 ; attached Interoational lAhour 
Office and Eoonomleand Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, I024^d Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1925 ; Hon. Fellow, 
Eoyal Statistical Society. 1920; Mhjor, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 demtohes) ; 
T.A. Eeserve Eegimental List, 1921; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25 ; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Univ. uf 
Bombay. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Banking, 3rd Iixmresuon, 1920, 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and SUver 
1920 ; The Science of Public Finance, 
(Macmillan, 8rd Edition), Taxable Capacity 
and the Burden of Taxation and Public Dcl>t 
(1925) , Various articles in the EcononiK 
Journal and the American Goographiciil 
Itcview. Poverty and Kindred EcononiK 
Problems in India " Calcutta Government ot 
India Central Ihiblication Branch (3fd Edition 
1935) , Gold and French Monetary Policy , 
articles on Finance and Indian Trade, et( 
Address Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 

SHUJAUDDIN, Dr KHALIFA, M.A. (Punjab) 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin), 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s lim). b. 27 Septr 
1887. Educ. ' Central Model S<mool, Lahori , 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahon, 
Jesus College and Fitzwilllam Hall, Cam 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin. Hon. Prof 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll., Lahore, 
1906-1908 ; Lecturer, University Law Coll , 
Lahore, 1917-1919; Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1019-1925 ; Fellow, Punjab 
Univ. since 1017 ; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Univ. since 1921 ; Member, Acadeniu 
Council, since 1923 : Hon. Secretary, Islamia 
College, Lahore, since 1921 ; Hon. Secy , 
Ihinjab Muslim Educational Goufereud 
Lahore, since 1922; Hon. Secrctaiy, 
Punjab Muslim League, since 
MeinlxT of Council, All-India Muslim 
League ; Member, Executive Board, 
All-India Muslim Confcretiee ; Municipal 
Commissioner, Laliore, 1927-1931, MciubiT 
N. W. Ely Advisory Committee, 1929-lt)d0 
President, N W, Hallway Muslim Employt t s’ 
Association , President, Puniab Postal Union , 
Member, Bar Council, Higli Court, Lahon , 
Membt*r of the Court of Miiblim Umv., AJigaib 
President, Dist. Muslim Educational Could 

1932 , Chairman, Eeeeption Committee, 
the All-Jndiu Muslim Educational Conferciid 

1933 , appeared lief ore the Parliamentaj \ 
Joint Select Committee in Ixiudon on beh di 
of the All-India Muslim Conference 19dJ 
Pvblicaiwn * Published a Commentary on 
Puniab Eclief of Indebtedness Act, 19 jL 
Address : 3, Begum Hoad, Lahore. 

SHUTTLEWOETH, GRAHAM DENHISoN, 
Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Bxcliaut e 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. in. Margniit 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 4917). Ed<’' 
St. Lawrence College, Eamsgate, and Eo\ui 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oomniissionou 
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M Snd-Lfeut. to 2nd Bn. York and Lanoas* 
ter Eegt. 1909; zesigoed In 1914 on Joining 
MeBsn. Croft & Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay. Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl. Despat<9i rider and proceeded to France. 
Ang. 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex liegt., January 1915 ; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 
Address ; ** Waverley*’, Wilderness Eoad, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

SIFTON, Sir James David, K.C.SJ. (1932) ; 
K.C.I.E. (1981) ; C.S.I. (1929) ; C.I.B. (1921 ); 
I.C.8., Governor of Biliar (1982) b. 17th 
April, 1878: s of Thomas Blgood Slfton. 
Bdue, : St. Paul’s School and Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford, M.A. m. Harrietto d 

of ThomasWiliiam Shettle: two «. two d l.C.S 
(1901) ; served in Bengal to 1911. Transferred 
to Bihar and Orissa ; 1012 ; Magistrate and 
Collector of Shahabad, 1915. Sec. to Guvt. in 
Financial and Municipal Dept. 1917 ; Dy 
Commissioner, Itanchi, 1923 , Chief Secretary 
to Govt, of Bihai and Orissa, 1925-27 ; Acting 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 1 929 and again 
1930. Member of Executive Council, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1927-1931. Pvdilicatiom : Settlement 
Beport of Hazaribagh District; Settlement 
liei>ort of Parganas Barahabhum and Patkum 
in Manbhum District. Recreations . Tennis 
and Golf. Address . Governor’s Camp, Bihar 
Clvtbs: East India United Service. Bengal 
United Service, Calcutta. 

SIKANDAR H YATKHAN, The Hon. Captain, 
Sirdar Sir, Deputy Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 6. 5 June 1892. Educ : M. A.O. 
College, Aligarh and Univ. Collie, London. 
During War was recruiting officer; commission 
in 2-07th Punjabis (now I /2nd Punjabis) ; ser- 
ved on N.W.F. and in the third Afghan War. 
Appointed to Brigade Headquarter s Staff ; 
was the first Indian to command a company 
on active service returned to tlie Punjab Legis. 
Council by landholders cons tl tu ency ; 
non-official member of Police Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1926 ; Pers. Asst, to Mela Officer 
during Prince of Wales’ visit ; elected by the 
Punjab Council to the Provincial Simon 
Comn. ittoe whidi elected him as its Chairman; 
was connected with the Boards of 11 Companies 
includng Messrs. Owen Roberts, the ininjab 
Portland Cemet Go., Wah Stone and Lime 
Company, NorUi India Constructional Engin- 
eers and the Fiuntier Mining Syndicate; 
appointed Revenue Member, Ihinjab Govern- 
ment, 1929, for three months and became 
permanent Revenue Member in 1930; 
appointed to act as Governor, July to 
October 1932 ; was again appointed to act as 
Governor, 15th Feb. to 9th June 1934. M.B.E., 
1920 K.B.E., 1933. Address. 51, Lower 
Mall, Lahore, Punjab Wah (Dist. Camp- 
bellporc.) 

^^IKEIM, Maharaja ov, H. B. Maharaja sir 
TASHI HAMaTAL, K.CJ.E, (1923). b. 26 Oct. 
1898; 9. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Ham- 
gyal, K.O.T.E. of Sikkim, m. grand-daughter 
of Lcmdien Sholkhang ^Icgent of Tibet) 
Educ.: Mayo CoU., Ajmer; St. Paul's Sch., 
Datjecfilog. Address, The Palace, Gangtok, I 
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SlMHA, Biobar lUaHpBiR ; ZamliMlar and 
Jagirdar. Educ; Oovemment Cellege, Jub- 
bulpore. Eon. Magte., First Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamlndars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of C.P. Zamindan 
Title Beohar recognised by Government-— 
hereditary distinction. Khas Am Dar^ 
bariof H. E. the Governor, Q. P., exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Meml^er, Village Uplift Board, 
C.P. and Berar. Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications: Hindi Shastta 
Siddhanta Sar. Address : Jubbulpore, 

SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OF, since 1911, MOST REV. 
Anselm, E. J. Ksnealt. b, 1864. Sutd. 
Franciscan Order, 1870 ; Priest, 1887. 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1899; Iflnlstcr Provincial for England, 
1902 ; first Rector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1007 ; Definltor-General, Rome 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1008. 
Visitator-Generm, Irish Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 

81NGH, LT.-G0L. BawA JlWAN, O.I.E. (1918) 
I.M.S. (retd.) b. May 6 1803. Educ, : Qovorn- 
meiit and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London. 
Joined 1.M.S.,1891 Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 1896 ; Civil Surgeon, MelktlJa, 1896: 
Secretary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Adininistratioii, Burma, 1897-1899 ; Supdt., 
Central Jail, Insr^n, Burma, from 1899 to 1909. 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1012 ; Inspeotor-Gonl. of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H.E. H, 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 

* Jfiedical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H, 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1023-24, Address: 
Ranchi, B. N. lly. 

SINGH, GAYA Prasad, B.A., B.L., M.L.A. 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Educ. ; Muzaflarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub-deputy magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently , an elected member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly (1924-1934), one of the founder 
members of the Aero Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dlianbad. Pre- 
sided over the IStli session of All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and R. M. S., Behar 
and Orissa Provincial Gonferonco at Muza- 
farpuT in March 1983; presided over the 
5th session of the Burma Provincial 
Kshattriya Navyuvak Sangh in April 
1938 in liaiigocn Prebided over the 
Punjab Provincial Depressed Classes 
Conference at Amritsar in September 1933 ; 
presided over opening ceremony of All- 
India Arts ami Cratts Exhibition held iA Delhi 
in Oct. 1933 , President of the 12th session 
of U.P. Provincial Postal and R.M.S. Con- 
ference at Benares in March 1934. Publica- 
tion : ** Pictorial Kashmir.” Address : Muzaffar- 
pur (Bihar). 

SINTGH, RAJA Bahadur Sorj Baksh, O.B.B. 
(1919), i'oluqdar of Oiidli. b, 16 Sept. 1808, iff, 
grand-daughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of 
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Khairigarli (Oudh). Edue,: at Sltapur aitd 
Liicknow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
Of Taluqdars of Oudh from 1027-1080. Member, 
first Leg. Assembly. Publicati&n : ** A Taluqdnr 
of the Old School’* by Heliodorus ** and, 
" Atbitration.*’ Addrat§: Kamlapur P. O., 
Sltopur DLdi. (U.P.). 

SINGH. Kunwar SirMauabaj, M.A. (Oxford) 
Bar-at*Law. G.I.E. Member of the Executive 
Council of the, U. P. Government, 1936. 
6. 17 May 1878, m. to Mias Maya Das, 
d. of the late Hal Bahadur Maya Das of 
Feroxepur (Punjab). Edue,: Harrow Ball. 
Coll., Oxford ; Bar.>at-Law, Middle Temple, 
1902. Ent. UJP. C.S. 1904; Asst. Sec. to 
Govt, of India. Dept, of Education, 1911; Mag. 
and Collr. of Hamlrpur, U.P., 1917; Deputy 
Commissioner, Hardoi, 1918; Secy, to U.P. 
Govt., 1919; Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Education Dept., 1920«23. Dy. Commissioner 
Bahraich, 1923 ; Commissioner, Allahabad 
1927; Commissioner, Benares, 1928; Allahabad 
1929 ; Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent to 
the Government of India in South Africa 
1932. Publications : Annual Report on Co> 
operative Credit Societies in the U.F., 1908, 
1919 ; Reports on Indian Emigration to Mauri- 
tius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
the press. Address : Secretariat, Lucknow. 


SINGH, Thb Hon. Raja Sir Rampal, E.C.I.E , 
(1916); Member, Council of State; Tangdar, 
6. 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Gonda Diet. Edue,: at Rae Bareili High School 
and MJt.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910 ; presided over 5th All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 ; elected 
President, Britisli Indian Association of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. B^as 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshattrlya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares ; of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the AUahabad 
Bank; again elected President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, 1931 and was 
Chairman of the Hindu Religious and Charit- 
able Endowments Committee appointed by 
U.P. Government. Publications : P&tnphleis 
entitled ** Taluqdars and the British Indian 
Association ” (1917) and '* Taluqdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law” (1021) * and 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religions topics. Address * Riirri Sudauli 
Raj, Dlst. Rae Bareili, Oudh. 

8INHA, Anugrah Narayan, M.A., B.L., 
M.L.A., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Edue: 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High Court 
Patna, as Vakil; joined Non-Co-operation 
Movement 1921, Chairman of Gaya District 
Board and Member, Council of State, repre- 
senting Bihar and Orissa ; Chairman, Beoep- 
tioo Committee of the AU-lndia Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926. Puldica- 
lions : Translated History of Andent Magadha 


from Bengali into Hindi. Address: Villa 
Polawan, P. O. Aurangabad, IHst. Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

SINHA, Bhupsndra Naratana, Raja 
Bahadur (1918), B.A. (Calcutta^, oINashipur 
and Zemindar. 6. 16th Nov. 1888 m. first Rani 
Prem Kumari and on demise Rani Surya 
Eumari. Edue : Presidency College. Calcutta 
Member of the Diet. Board of Murshidabad for 
12 years ; 1st Class Hon. Magte. President, 
British Indian Association; Vice-President 
All-India Cow Conference Assodation, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum ; President of the 
India Art School; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected os a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee; Member of the 
Public Committee ; Member of the Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1929; Leader of the Landholders’ 
party in the Council. Address : 64, Gariahat 
Road, Ballygunge, F.O., Calcutta; or 
Nashipur Rajpbati, Nashipur P.O., Dlst. 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Kumar Gangananp, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A. (1924-1930); Hon. Research Scholar 
of the Calcutta Cnl versify (1922-23); Prc<- 
priotor, Srinagar Raj. b, 24 Sept. 1898. 
Edue. * Presidency College (Calcutta); Govern* 
ment Sinskrlt Col)., Calcutta; and Post- 
Graduate Department, Calcutta University. 
Elected to the Royal Asiatic Sodety of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1921 ; Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Rese- 
arch Society in 1924 and to the Fellowship 
of the Royal Sodety for the encouragement 
of arts, manufacture and commerce, etc., in 
1923 ; one of the founders of the Nationalist 
Party in the Legislative Assembly. Joined 
the Swarajya Party in the Assembly (1920) 
Elected a Secretary of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly, 1928; Life Member of tlio 
Empire Parliamentary Association; Member 
of the Executive Comxnittee of the All-India 
Hindu Sabha, 1926-35 , visited Europe 193(i- 
31; was in England during the first Round 
Table Conference. PuUications : ” The Place 
of Videha in the Andent and the Mediaeval 
India’* (read in the second Oriental 
Conference); ”A Note on the Jangala 
Desa •* ; and ” Discovery of Benpall 
Dramas in Nepal ** and ** On some MaithiH 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries** (published in the Journal of 
the Aeirtic Sodety of Bengal); “Is Dha- 
mat reli^on Buddhism T ** (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras 1924); an 
Editor of the “ Barhut Inscriptions 
published by the Calcutta University in 1926. 
Address ; “ Srinagar Darbar,** P. O. Srinagar, 
Dist. Fomea (Bihar). 

SINHA, Saohchidanada, Barrister, First ele< 

Dy. President, Indian Log. Assembly, hr^t 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Exclu- 
tlve Council, Bihar and Orissa Governmenr', 
1921-1926; also President of Legislative Couiu ii. 
1921-22. Vice-Chancellor, il^tna Univer-in. 
1936. 6. 10 Nov. 1871, m. that late Sruuati 
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Badhika» d, of ths late Mr. Sewa Bam, of 
Lahore. Edue.: Patna (College and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1898; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1898; Allahabad High Court, 1896; 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
edited The Hindiuian Review, 1899-1921; 
Twice Blected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Couneil, Bleoted Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected Its first Deputy President, Feb. 
1921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Badhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, whlffii building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of olassical and current works in English. 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Beforms as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy. 
Besumed Editorship of the Hindiutan Revieu) 
in 1926, Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna, in 1931. Was especially 
invited while in England In 1933, to appear 
before the .loint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Beforms and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists. 
(Convocation Lecturer at the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, 1935. Puldioation: “The Partition of 
Bt'ngal oi the Separation of Bihar. “ Speeches 
and writings of Saehchldananda Sinha (1935). 
Address: !^tna, Bihar. 

SIRCAB , Sir Nripendra Nath, Kt., K C S.T 
(1936) M.A., B L , Law Memb(^rof the Govern- 
ment of India. m. Nabanalmi Basil, e,d of 
Durgadas Basu Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bhagal- 
pore in Biharas pleader since 1897. Member 
of Subordinate Judical Service, 1902-06; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaidmas Term, 
1907 ; Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in BA.; M.A., in Chemistry 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presidency 
College* Appointed Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934. Advocate-General of 
Bengal 1929-34 ; Delegate to Third Bound 
Table Conference and Joint Select Committee, 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 


SIVASWAMl AYTAB. 8u P. 8., K.O.8.I., 
1916 ; 0.8.1. ( 1912 ); O.I.E. ( 1908 ); 

LL.D., Madras University, 1932 ; LL.D., 
Benares Hindu University, 1983; Betd. 
MemlM‘r, Executive Council, Madras, b. 7 
Feb. 1864. Edm, S. P. G. College, Tanjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakonam ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras • High Court Vakil 
1885 ; Asstt. Professor, Jaw College, Madras, 
1893-99 , Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal, 
1893-11K)7 ; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 ; Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Triehinopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1910 ; 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral ideals (1935). Address : Sudharma 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras 


SKEMP, Frank Whitxingham, M.A., Mane., 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900) ; Indian Civil 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court. 
6. 13 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer. Educ . : 
University of Manchester ; Peterhouse 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904; Officiating D.C. 1910-1018; 
Sessions Judge 1918-1927 ; Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 ; Puisne Judge, 1033. 
Pubhcatxons : Multani Stories. Address ; 24, 
Race Course Boad, Lahore. 


SLADE, Georgb Erto Rowland, B.So. 
(Lond.); A.M.I.C.E. ; Controller of Stores, 

B. B. & C. I. Bailway. h. 26 Nov. 1886. m 
Winifred E. Reed. Educ. : Cranlcigh School 
and Unlversitv College, London. After practi- 
cal training in England joined tlie B. B. & 

C. I. Railway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer ; 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914. 
Address . Mahalakshmi, Bombay. 


SIROHI, H. H. MAHARAJADHIBAJ, ELkUhAAO 
SIB Sabup Bam 8irgh Bahadur. G.c.i.e., 
E.G.S.I. b. Sept. 27, 1888. s. to the gadi, 
April 29, 1020. Address : Sirohi, Bajputana. 

^)ITAMAU, h. h. Sir Baja Bam Sihqh, Baja 
OF, E.O.I.B. b. 1880 ; descended from Bathore 
House of Each! Baroda. m. thrice. Educ. 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
U guns, s, by eeleotion by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1000. Address: 
Bamnivas Palace^ Sitamau, C. I. 

SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, Dewan Bahadur 
Sir Tinnbveily Nellaippa, B.A. b. Ist 
April 1861. Educ. : Madras Christian 

College. Service under Government ; Retired 
^ Dy. Collector; President, Diet. Board, 
Tlnnevelly, 1020-1923. Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras, 1023-26. Address ; 77, North 
Car Street, TinneveUy. 


SLOAN, Tennant, M.A., C.I B. (1930) ; Joint 
Secretary, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India, b. 9 November 1884. m. 
Giady Hope d. of R. Hoite Robertson, Glasgow. 
Educ : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 , served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer. Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address : Home Department, Simla. 

SMITH, Arthur Eireb, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, 1982. b. 20th 
August 1878. Edue: Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Articled to Freshfields, 
Solicitors, London, and admitted a Solicitor 
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In 1003 ; joined Little & Co., Bombs^, In ld08 ; 
Solicitor to Government and Public Proaecntor, 
Bombay, 192&*1032. Address: Delhi and 
Simla. 

SMITH, Sir Osbornr Arkbll, Kt. (1028); 
K.O.I.E. (1032); Governor of the Aeaerve 
Bank of India, b. 26 December 1877. m. 
Dorotliy Lush. Edue, : Sydney Grammar 
School. Bank of Nov South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and Imperial 
Bank of India. Address : Bombay. 

SMITH-FEABSE, Thomas Lawrbnce Hart, 
H.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S., Princiml, liajkumar 
CoUeRo, Kaipur m. Miss Katherine 
WaRhorn. Edtte : MarlboroiiRh, EuRland 
T^ihlwiitwns : “ EnRilsh Errors in Indian 
Schools'*. Address: Bajkiimar CoUcrc, 
Kaipur * C/o Messrs. Lloy<l8 Bank Ltd., Cox's 
and KlnR’a Branch, 0, Pall Mall, London, 
8. W. 1. 

SMITH, SIR Thomas, Kt. (1921), V. D. (1914‘, 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown ( Belgium) 
(1919) ; a Dy. Cliairnuin of the Morcantilc 
flank of India, Ltd , ManaginR Director, 
Muir Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnporc 191,5-193.5. fe. 
28 Aur. 1876. m Elsie Maud d of Sir Henry 
LedRard in 1907 , 2 1 d. Member of the 

Hunter (Jommitton on Punjab disoniers, 
1919. Presdt., Upper Imlia Chamber of 
Commeict*, 1918-1921, Member, U.P. I^r 
C ouncil, 1918-26 , Fellow of Allahaliad 
Uplversity, 1913-22 ; Commandant, 16th 
Oawnporc llifles, 1913-20. llepresentativt* of 
Employers In India at InternationaJ Jjabour 
ConferciKM', Geneva, 1926. Address . West- 
Held, Otwnpore, and Morlewood, Virginia 
Water, Suin'y 

SMITH, Walter BensitT George, Bar-at-Law, 
Commissioner pf Police, Bombay. b. 6th 
Nov. 1887. m Ellen d. of the late John 
Cochrane. Edue: Grove Park School, 
Wrexham and Gray’s Inn. Joined Police 
^Vvice, Dec., 1908, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent ; Supcrbitendentof Police, March 1921; 
Dy. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932 ; 
Oftg. Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
March 1982 ; Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, 1983; awarded King’s Police Medal, 
1933. Address : Hoad Police Office, Bombay. 

SOLA, The Bbv.Maroial,S.J., Ph. D., M.A. 
Former Principal of the Atoncode Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 In the province of. 
Baroeloim, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. A. in 1906. Edue. : Vich. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U. S. A. 
Went to the PhiUppinoe. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A.. in 1904. Prof, 
lor several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippinesi and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 19t20. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, since 1922. Pud- 
lieations: Author of **The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.*' **A 
Study of Seismic Waves**. Contributor to 
the monthly review ** Eason y Fe** edited 


at Madrid. Author of **A Compendium of 
the Sdonoe of Logic.** Address : St* Xavier’s 
College, Cruickshank Hoad, Fort, l^mbay. 

SOLOMON, Oapt. WILLIAM Ewart Glapstoke, 
Kaisar-l-filnd Medal (First dass). Member, 
Eoyal British Colonial Society of Artists 
Director, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Muaeniri, 
Bombay, b. Sea Point, Gape Town, 1880. «. 
of late Saul Solomon, M.L.A., ii|« 1906, 
Gwladys, d. of Rev. G. W. Cowper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells ; one s. Edue. : Bedford 
Grammar School, University School, 
Hastings and abroad. Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, B.A., and J. Watson Nicol, 
and at the Royal Academy schools, Lon- 
don. Took the highest prises and medals for 
flgiire painting and decorative painting. Took 
the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship for 
Historical Painting. Exhibited many pictures 
and portraits at Royal Academy; appointed 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
1910 ; founded the class of Mural Painting' 
under K. B. Lord Lloyd’s direction, 
1920 ; Directed the mural decoration of 
part of new Delhi Secretariat by Scliool 
of Art students 1920 ; organized 
exhibition of Bombay School of Art student’s 
work at India House, London, 39.^1 
Served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and Indi.i, 
1914-1919. Publications: “The Charm ot 
Indian Art,’* “ The Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art,*’ “The Women of the Ajanta Caves,*’ etc 
Address : School of Art Bungalow, Bombay 

80NI, RAi Bahadur Seth Bhaoohaxii, 
Son of late Rai Bahadur Seth Tlkamolt.ind 
Sonl of Ajmer, b 11th November 10()4 
Proprietor of big Banking Firm of S«tli 
Joharmal Gambhirmal 
having 20 branche.4 in 
British India and Rajput- 
ann States. Edue ' Govt. 

High School, Ajmer ; 

Honorary Magistrate since 
(1930) ; and Municipal 
Commissioner till (1934) ; 

Treasurer, B. B A; C. I. 

Railway, Broad-Gauge 
System, .Todhpur Railway 
and Udaipur Railway ; 

State Trea-surer, Bharatpur and Dholpi.i , 
Residency Treasurer, Jaipur, Gwalioi .md 
Bharatpur, Millowner and lUnker. Eluti*! 
Member of the Legislative Assembly, (l‘)U), 
Vice-Patron, The Girl Guide Associalnwi, 
India ; Life Member, the Red Gross BoenU . 
Vice-President, the All-India Dlgamiwir i.un 
Mahasabha Awarded Rai Bahadur Till* ni 
(1936). Addre s : Tikam Nivas, Ajmer 

SORABJI, CORNELIA. Kalsar-i-Hind Gold 
class medal (1909). Bar Ist Class ( 1921 ). 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 192t 
Edue.: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
Bachelor of Civil Law, oiiiord, 1 ‘^9- , 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 1928. Prvcfci-^* 
ing High Court, Calcutta. PuMicattons 
“Sail Babies*' (1904); “Between the Iwi' 
lights'’ (1908); “The Purdimlshin “ (1916) 
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** Sa&'Babias *'(2nd Series lUostaratod), 1020 : 
‘‘Therefore’* (1024): OOd Mohur Time, 
(1030) ; “ Susie Sorabjl— Lie” (1032), contri- 
butions to tlie Nineteenth Century, WeetmiiMier 
Oozette, The Times, other newspapers and 
inagaidnes. Address; Halcyon Club, 14, 
Cork Street, London, W. 1. 

SOUTEB, Oharlbs Alexander, G.S.T. (1933) ; 
I.O.S. ; Member, Board of Bevenue, Madras. 
b. 18th June, 1877. m. Charlotte Dorothy 
Jesson. Edue. : Caius College, Cambridge. 
Arrived in India, 1001, and served in Madras 
as Asstt. Collr. and Mhgistrato ; Asstt. Secy, 
to Govt., 1906; Under- Secretary, Bevenue 
Department, 1009; Sub-Collector and Joint 
Magistrate, 1910 ; Offg. Commissioner, Coorg, 
1916 ; Commissioner, Coorg, 1918-1923 , 
Collr. and Dlst. Magistrate 1924 ; Offg Secy, 
to Govt., Public Works .Department, 1928; 
3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 1930; Ist 
Member, 1931. Address : Taylor's Gardens, 
Adyar, Madras. 

SOUTER, Edward Matheson, C I E , (193.'>) » 
Managing Director, Ford and Macdonald Ltd. 
Cawnporc, and Hon. Chairman, Cawnporo 
Improvement Trust h. 20 January 1891. m 
Dorf)thy Mary Andrcac. Educ. : Inverness 
Academy, Scotland. Joined Ford and 
Macdonald Ltd. in 1908; represcnti'd Upper 
Indian Chamber of Commerex* on U P. Legis- 
lative Council, 1926-1934; Hon. Chairman, 
Cawnporc Improvement Trust, since 1931 
Address ; Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

SPACEMAN, LIBUT.-COL. WILLIAM COLLIS, 
I.M.S., M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P,, M.B., R S. (Load.), 
F.R.C.S. (Ed.), F.C.O.G. (Eng.), F.C P S; 
Professor of Midwifery and Gynaecology, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, b. 23 Sept 
1889. w. Audrey Helen Eden Smith. Edua , 
Trent Colley, and St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
London. War Service 1914-18, Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (Prisoner of War 1910-18). 
Wounded ; twice mentioned in disjiatches , 
Frontier Medal 1923, Transferred to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Bombay Presidency. Publica- 
txons : numerous articles on professional 
subjects In various Journals. Address * 
llocky Hill, Malabar Hill, llonihay , koclak 
lIouHc, Hornby Road, Bombay 

8PRAWSON, CuTHBERT Allan, Major-Gene- 
ral, I.M.S., M.D. (Lond.), B.S., F.R.C P., D. 
Lltt. C.I.B. (1919); K.M.P.(1933) ; Officer 
of Order of St. John of Jerusalem (1980), 
Director-Qenoral, Indian Medical Service, 
from Nov 1, 1933 President, Mt'dical 

C^oiinell ot India, b 1 March 1877 Edve. 
King’s (‘oil , London and King’s (^oll , Hospi- 
tal. Imiian Medical Servi(w*, 1900 , I’tofessoi 
of Medicine, Lucknow, 1913-29 Con- 
sulting Physician, Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 1917-20; Inspector-General, 
Civil Hospitals. U.P., 1929-80. Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras. 
Publieatiens : Joint author of *‘ A Guide to 
the use of Tuberculin,” 1914; ‘‘Tuberculosis 
in Indians”; “Moore's Family Medicine,” 
8th and 9th editions. Address : New Delhi. 

SRINIVASA IYENGAR. 6. 11 Sept. 1874. 
m. a daughter of late Sir V. Bnashyam 
lyeugar. Eduo. : Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madias. VakU (1898), Advocate and 
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Member, Madras Bar Council. Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16; President, Vakits* 
Association of Madras ; President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1910-20 ; 
Fellow of the Madras University ; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly ; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27. Publteatims : 
“ Law and Law Reform “ (1909) ; Swaraj 
GonstituUon for India, 1927. Address 
Mylapore, Madras. 


SRINIVASA BAO, BAl BAHADITB PATBIB Veu- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly. 6. 1877, 
m. to d. of Bao Bahadur Baru Bamanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Edue^ Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Bar in 1906. Vice-President, 
G mtur Dlst. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee ; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Committee. Address ; 
Guntur. 


SRIVASTAVA, The Hon. Sir Jawala Prasad 
Kt. (1934) M.SC., Tech. (Viet), A.M.S.T., 
A I C., M.L C , Minister ot Education and 
Agriculture UP ft. 16 August 1889. w. 2nd 
February 1907, Kailash. Educ • Christchurch 
Colli*g(*, Cawnporo, and Muir Central College 
Allahabad J*roceedod in 1908 to England 
as Govt, of India State Technical Scholar , 
Joined Manchcsti'r College of Technology, 
obtain(‘d degre' of M So., Tech. 1911. Won 
several distiiutions , returned to India in April 
1912 and took up apiKiintment as Industrial 
Chemist under U P Govt Durmg the war 
served in the Indian Defence Force and did a 
great deal of work for tlic Indian Munitions 
Board. In 1919 gave up Govt, sit vice and 
took to private business ; aquind interest in 
several concerns Was electi'd unoRpoacd to 
the U P Legislative Council in 1926 by Iho 
uppcT India (Jhanibcr of (Joinniorco and was 
re-electwi in 1930 SiTvod as Ciiairinan, U. 
P. Simon roniimtteo in 1928 and for three 
years as Hony Ciiairinan Cawnporc Improve- 
ment Tiust Appointed Minister of Erlucation 
U P 7th February 1931 Aiiquired the Pwnecr 
of Allahabfid m 1932 and established it as an 
oigan of Ijandlioklors and business community 
at Lucknow Address Secietariat, United 
l*rovincea Government, Lucknow 


SRIVASTAVA, Ram Chandra, B.Sc., Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, India, ft. 10th Sept. 
1891. m. to the late Badha Pyari Srivastava, 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava; 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London; Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhi; and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P Address : ” Nawal 
Niwas,” Civil Linos, Cawnporo. 


STEIN, Sir Aitrel. K.C.I.B., Ph.D., D. Litt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D.Sc. (Hon Camb.), D.O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab) ; Fellow, Brit. Acad., Oorres- 
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pondant de U. Institute de France, 
Gold Medallist, B. Googr. Soc., R. Asiatic 
Society; Society of Antiquario of London, 
etc. ; Indian Arclueological Survey, Oiflcer on 
special duty (retired), b. Budapest ; 26 
Nov. 1862. Educ, : Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental languages and Antiquities at 
Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England. Principal, Oriental College and 
Registrar, Punjab University, 1888-09 ; app. to 

l. E, 8. as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1800. 
Inspector-Genera] of Education, N. w. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1004. Carried out ardtiseologi- 
cal ezploratioot for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 100i)-l, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906*08; transferred to Archssologica] 

carried out geographical and 
explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 1013-16 ; on K. W. Frontier and in 
Baludiistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28; 
retired 1 029. Explored in Persian Jialuchisian, 
a long Persian Gulf Coast and in Southern 
Persia, 1932-1034. PttbZicafums.'Ealhana'sCAfo- 
nide oj the Kings of Kashmir : Sanskrit text, 
1892 ; trans., with commentary, 2 vols., 1000 ; 
Sand-bwrUd Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 ; An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Ruins of Desert 
Cathay 1 1912 (2 vols.) ; Serindia^ 1921 (5 vols.) , 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese 2'urJeestan and Kansu (2 vols.) , 
Innermost Asia, 1028 (4 vols.) ; On Alexan- 
der*8 Track to the Indus 1929 ; On Ancient 
Central-Asian Track, 1033, and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Archaeo- 
logy and Geography. Address ; Srinagar, 
Kashmir , E.l. United Service (jlub, Jxindon 

STEPHENS, lAN Melville, o.i.e , Director of 
Public Information, Gov('rnment of India, h. 
February 1903, Edue : at Winchester (1916-21) 
and King’s College, Cambridge (1021-26) 
Took 1st Class honours in the Natuial 
Sciences Triiios, 1924, and again m the 
Historical Tripos, 1925 Exliibitioner, King’s 
College, 1922, R. ,T. Smith Ih'search Student, 
1 926 , Supervisor in History, King’s College, 
1925-26 ; Private Secretary to Sir Ernest 
Clark, K.c b , 1926-28 ; and then to Sir 

Ernest Debenham, Bart. 1928-30. Appointed 
Deputy Director of Piiiihc Information with 
the Government of India in March 1930. On 
Special duty with the Indian Franchise 
Committee, 1932. Appointed Director of 
Public Information in August 1932. Created 
c.i.E. in Jan. 1935 and was awarded the 
Silver Jubilee Medal in May 1 935. Address . 
Home Department, Government of India 

STEWARD, Major-General Edward 
Merivale, C.B., O.B.E., Director of Supplies 
and Transport, Indian Army. b. 5 Fev. 1881. 

m. F. M. Syme, Educ: Haileybury College. 
Served in South African War, 1001-1902; 
the Great War, France and Mesopotamia; 
Afghanistan, 1919. Address : Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi. 

STONE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law, Chief Justice, Nagpur High Court. 
b. 1886. Educ. : Caius Coll., Cambridge ; 
called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, 1911. 
Practised at the Common Bar ; did consi- 
derable amoimt of work on the Chancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts ; ^cretary. 
Coal Industry Commission, 1915-20 ; Legal 


Survey. 1009: 
arcbiBologicai 


Adviser to the Imperial Institute ; contested 
various Parliamentary constituencies during 
the period of the coalition on belrnlf of it and 
afterwards on behalf of the National IJborals ; 
member of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coal and Power 
Committee ; appointed Puisne Judge, Afodras 
High Court, 1930. Publications : 15 volumes 
on Mining Law in the British Empire ; Editor 
of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen’s 
compensation section of country CJourts’ 
Practice, also on Rents Restriction Act, a Case 
Book on Insurance and several historical 
books. Address : High Court, Nagpur, C.P. 

STOW, Vincent Aubrey Stewart, m.a. 
(Oxon.) ; V.D , C.I.E. (1934) ; Literae Huma- 
niores, (1906) (July 1931); Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, b. 27 July 1883. tn. Marie Eli- 
nor Morier (1912). Educ : Winchester Coll., 
and Exeter Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marl- 
borough Coll., 1006 ; appointed to Chiefs’ Col- 
leges cadre, I.E.S., 1907 ; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1007 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll , 
Raipur, 1012 ; I. A. R. O., Active Service, 
M. E F , 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, ^mer, 
July 1031. Publications : Educational Works. 
Address: Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 

STHETTELL, Major-Genmd Chattnoy Batho 
Dash WOOD, (5 B. (1935) ; Deputy Qnartei- 
mast(‘r- Gen oral. Army Headquarters, India 
b 6th Aug 1881. m Margery Gilliam de Hane, 
d of H. H. Brown, Esq., O B E , M D , 
F.RCS, Educ.x Wellingt-on College and 
R M. C. Sandhurst, U. L. Indian Army, Jan 
1900; 13th Rajputs, 1901 ; Waziristan 
Blockade, 1901-2 (medal) ; 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry P. F. F., 1902 ; A. 1). C. to G. O. (! . 
4th Quetta Div , 1910. Asst. Commdl 

Burma Mil. Police, 1912; NMAI H.K 
Expedition 1911-2 ; received expression of 
thanks of Gover ntof India and Ga vernment 

of Burma, Km. „ Police Medal, Jan. 1, 1914, 
Raised Service Squadron 6th Inniskiiling 
Dragoons 1914-15. Great War. Mespot. Expi'- 
ditionary Force Mentioned in dcspatciM's 
3 times. Brevet of Lt. Colonel, Bug 
Maj 7th Meerut Cav. Bdc. 1917; D. A. Q M 
D.A.Q.MG. Karachi. 1919. G S.0.2 Karachi 
1919; Brig Maj 10th Cav. Bdc. Palestine 1929, 
Commdt PAVO Cav. F.F. 1924 ; Col. 1923, 
A.A.G. Nor-Com, 1928; Commander 3i<l 
Meenit Cav. Bde. 1929 ; Brig. Gen Stall 
South Com., 1932; Deputy Quarterinastd 
General A. H. Q. 1935. Publications. : Con- 
tributions to magazines Professional and 
otliers. Address : Army Headquarters, India. 

SUBBARAYAN, dr. PARAMASIVA, m.a.,b.c.l. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam. 5. 11 Sept. 1889. m. Radhabai 
Kudmal. d, of Rai Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore. Three s. one d. Educ : Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Leglrfativc 
Council ; has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was ameinber 
of AU-India Congress Committee, In 1920. Wa^ 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras 
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1920-8O. President, BiadTaB Olympic Asso- 
ciation, Indian' Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and M^ras Hockey Association and lifadras 
Cricket Association “ Tiruche- 

godn, Salem, District ; “ Fairlawns,” Egmore 
Madras. 

SUBSDAE, Manv, B.A. (Bombay), Oakshin. 
Fellow of the Elphlnstoue College, B.Sc. 
(Ego.), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Ija\^ Gray *8 Tun, 1912 ; Manning Director, 
Acme-Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Edwc, : New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar dr Priseman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray's Inn. 
Eetumed to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sbolapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1017) : Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd. (1910) ; Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Bepresonta- 
tive of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Fort Trust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Bablngton-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Bubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) ; Bepresenta- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Gliamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Beclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Representative of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee ; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enqlury Coumiitteo 1931, 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932. Address: Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SUBRAHMANYAM, RAO BAHADUR OALAOA 
SUNDABAYTA, B.A., B.L., Landowner, b. 
Nov. 1862. Edm'. : Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma- 
d, of C. Munakshaiya, ^r-at-Law and J udge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary , 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10, 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 : Member, Liberal League, Madras , 
has taken interest In co-operative work and 
social and poUtical movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
Presideut of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town, in 1923. Publications • 
Pamphlets on Bubrmic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Chairman, 


Board of Directors, Indo -Commercial Bank, 
Limited, Mayavaram. Address : Mayavaram, 
S. India. 


SUHRAWARDY, SlR, HASSAN, Kt. (1983): Lt- 
Colonel, I. T. F., O.B.E. (1927), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medal let Class (1980), L. M. S.. M. D., F. R. C. 
S.I., D. P. H., L. M. Rotunda. Vlce-Chan- 
ueaor, Calcutta University. Chief Medical 
OlIicer,(Indian State Rlys.E.B.R.Admlnstrn.) 
b. Dacca, 17-11-1884. s. of Moulana Obaldul- 
iah el Obaldy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamic Studies & Female Education in Bengal 
m, Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon. 
Nawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca.d. one. Edue, : 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta ' 
Med. College. Postgraduate — Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London. Member. Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1921-24; Deputy President, 1928; 
Member, Beng. Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 , Member, Court of Muslim Univ., 
Aligarh. Member, Court & Exectv. Council, 
Dacca Unlv. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931. President, Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medidne 
(0. U.) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps Associate Officer of the Order of 
St. John. President, Bengal I. T. F. Committee, 
1922-25. Organising Member. Indian Field 
Ambulance Bayswater, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi). Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment. 
President & Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hyp. & Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt. Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate. Publications: Motlxer 
Infant Welfare for India; Calcutta and 
Environs, Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment , Manual of First Aid for India ; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India ; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal ; Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbi System 
of Medicine. Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene, propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Aiipore, 

Calcutta, India. 

SUHRAWARDY, SIR Zahhadub Rahix 
Zahid, M.A., B.L.,Kt., Bar-at-Law, Presi- 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, b. 1870. Educ: Dacca and 
Calcutta. Address: . 3, Wellesley Ist Lane, 
Calcutta. 

SUKTHANKAR, VlSHNU SlTARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), Kalsar-i-Hind 
Medallist , Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia ; Fellow, 
Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona. Lecturer 
In the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University. Editor-in-chief of the 
Critical Edition of The MahabharaU^ 
b. 4th May 1887. m. Eleanora Bowing (died 6th 
Aug., 1926) Edw, : Maratha High School and B. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay , St. John’s Collep, 

I Cambridge (England) ; Edinburgh University 
and Berlin University. Formerly Asstt. 
superintendent, Archaological Survey, 
Western Circle ; Secretary, Bhandarkor 
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Oriental Itescareh Institute, Poona. PiMi- \ 
cations : Die Orammatlk Hakatayanas. 

Leipzig, 1921 ; Vasavadatta, Oxford Vniv. 
Press, 1923; First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, 1938; Studies in Bhasa ; Epic 
Studies. Contribator to Journal, American 
Or, Soc; Annals of the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute Epigraphia Indica ; Journal, Bombay 
Branchy Jloyal As. Soc. , Journal, German 
Or. Soct etc.; Editor-ia-Chief, Journal of the 
Bomltoy Branchi Eoyal Asiatic Society 
Address . Bhandarkar Orientai iiesearch 
Institute, Poona. 

StmDABA BAJ, Dk. %, BIA. (Madras), 
Ph.l). (Liverpool) ; Director of Fisheries, 
Madras. b. 1888. Edita,: Madras and 
Liverpool. Assistant to the Piscicultural 
Expert, 1915; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(Inland), 1920 m. Pliyliis Seymour Darling, 
M.E S.T , r.R.O.S., PubMtone ’ The 

occurrence of the Bank Myna, (Acrido- 
theres ginginianus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natural History Society Journal, XXIII; 
Note on Trygon kuhlii. Mull and Henle, 
liecords of the Indian Mus. Vol. X; 
Note on tJie Breeding of chiloscyJJlum griscuni 
Mull, and Henle. Eecords of Indian Museum 
Vol. XII ; Bemarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus, read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1915; Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Madras. Becords of Indian Museum. 
Vol. XII ; On the habits of Hilsa (Glupea 
ilis^) and their artificial propagation in the 
Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. 
XIII, 1917; The value of fish as natural 
enemies of mosciuitoes In combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by Fislieries Department. 
A new genus of Lemwid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Ck>ngress, 
Nagpore ; 1020 ; A new Copepod parasite 
from the gills of Wallago attu, (Fisheries 
Bulletin 17); General Editor of the Madras 
Fish^es Bulletins since 1028 ; Littoral Fauna 
of Xrusadai Island in the Gulf of Mannar. 
(Madras Government Museum Bull. New 
Mries, Natural History Section, Vol. I, No. I, 
1927. Reports onHydrozoa, (Siphonophora) 
Clrripedia, Amphipoda, (CaprellidsB) Decapod 
(Paguridie) Pycnogonida und Appendix I. 
The Vertebrate Fauna of Krusadai Island, 
Fish Statistics for 1925-26 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No. 22) for 1926-27 and* 1927-28; Presidential 
Address — 15th Indian Science Congress — 
Zoological Section, 1928; Systematic Survey 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by S. T. *Lady 
Goschim* 1927-28. Boport 111 of Fisheries 
Bulletin, No. 28 and Article ** Pisciculture 
in Allsmabad Farmer, November 1933. 
Address: ‘*Nowroi Gardens," Chetput, 
Madras. 

SDNDABAM CHBTTI, Krishnama Chettiyar, 
Diwan Bahadur, B.A., B.L., Ihiisne Judge, 
High Court, Mhdras. 5. IS Nov. 1875. Joined 
the service as oflg. district munsifl, 1902 ; 
sub-Judge 1919 ; sessions judge, 1916 ; district j 
and sessions judge, 1929; offg. judge, lilgh] 
court, Madras, 1926, 1929 and again in 1980 ; 
coDflmied July 1980. Address : High Court, 
Madras. 

BOBAJ SINQH^ CiPTAlH BAHADUR, O.B.L, LO. 
M. Marshal ot the Legislative Assembly. 5. on 


Feb. 1878. m. Batankour. Edtta,: under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army In 1893 as a 
private soldier ; served la Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Vi -eroy's Ooiti- 
tnission 1907; served as Indian Biatf Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor» 1910-14 and 
1919-21 ; served on the staff of Genercl Sir 
M. F. Bemington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16; France to 
1918 ; Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afghan 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation ot the 
Forces in 1921 ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1928; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly* 1921. PubltcaHoHs: Ehlalat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
In Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Yonths ; Other Military books in 1901 , L907 
1910 and 1911. " Modem Saints of the Sikhs " 
Series, Vols. 1 and II In Gurumukhl, 1927- 
1928. Address'. Kucha Kbai, Xatra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar. 

SDR ANA, Shubhkarah. h. 13th Ang. 1890. 
m. In 1910 and again In 1926. Senior Partner, 

I Messrs. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 

I Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928. Founder, "Surana Library", 
Chum (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain 
Swetambari Terapanthl Sabha. Calcutta, 
1030. Hon. Magistrate, Ghuru, 1931. Addresa . 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta ; Chuiu 
(Rajputana). 

SURVE, DADASAHEB APPASAHKB, Rao 
Bahadur (1934), Prime Minister ot 
Kolhapur. b. 7th February 1903 
m. ICumari Shantadevi, d. of the late Akojirau 
Nlmbalkar, Inamdar of NeJ. Eduo : Baldwiu 
High School, Bangalore. Chief Socrotary 
to H. H. 1925 to 1929 ; Acting Dewan 1929-31 
Appointed Dewan 1931. Prime Mmister 
Jan. 1032. Kao Saheb, 1980. Attended first 
Indian Round Table Conference in London 
as Adviser to States' Delegation and third 
Round Table Conference as a delegate 
Address : New Palace, Kolhapur. 

SUTHERLAND, LIBUT.-CoL. David WA!inni8,G 

l. B., I.M.S. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 

m. 1915, PrlnoesB Bamba Duleep Singh, d. ot 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Edue,: Melbouriu 
and Edinburgh Univ« MJ>. (Bdin.), M.B 
C.M.(Bdin.), FJa.C.P. (Lond.), klLS. (Bdin.), 
Fell. Roy. Boo., Med., London. Address. 
28, Jail Road Lahore. 

SUTHERLAND, Rkv. William Sinolaiu 
M.A., B.D. (Glasgow University) ; Kaiser- 
1 -Hind Gold Medal (1930); Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Wlllingdon Leper Settk- 
ment, Chingleput, S. India* b. 15 July 1877, m 
InvemesB-sliire, Scotland, m. Elsie Ruth Nicol 
M.A. of Melbourne, Australia. Edue. : Oarnt - 
thin School, University of Glasgow and Theolo 
glcal College of the United Free Church 
Scotland at Glasgow, Mlssiona:^ of the Oburcl) 
of Scotland in Chingleput District since 1905 . 
appointed Supdt. of Lady WilUngdon Leper 
^tlement in 1925. Address : L&y Willing 
don Leper Settlement, Cldngteptit, S. India. 
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SWETAOHAIiAPATHI EAMKRISHNA 
Baroa Eao Bahadur, Srt Bajah BA7U, 
Bajah of Bobbin. 6. 20 Feb. 1901. Edwt: 
Bobbin, privately. Aeeended gadl in 1020 ; 
Member, OonncU of State, 1925>27 ; Member 
Madras Leglsiativo CoiinGll, 1080. Hon. A'.B.C. 
to H. B. the Oovcrnor of Madras from Jan. 
1080; Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1931. Addrm : Bobbin, Madras Presidency. 

SFED ABUL A AS : Zamlndar. t. 27th Septr. 
1880. TO. BIbl Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ,: Govt 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu: Aptd. Hon: 
Ma^?te. at I’atna 1906; member of Couneil 
of All- India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League , 
joined Muslim Deputation which waited upon 
Lord Hardingetn 1914; elected Member of Ali- 
garh Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihari Students* Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-lslamia, Patna, 1014 ; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18 
Addrettft ; Abulaas lianc, Banklpur, Patna. 

SYED, Sill Mithammao Sa’ a dull a, 
Kt (1928) M A., (Chemistry) 1 006 , B.L 1 907 ; 
Advocate, First Grade, Calcutta High 
Court, h. May 1880, Bduc ' Cotton 
College, Gauhati, Assam (F.A.) , Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta (M A.), Ripon 
College, Calcutta (B.L.), Asst. Lecturer in 
Chemistry Cotton College, Gauhati, 1008, 
Practised as a lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1 909-19 ; In the Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 ; 
Member, Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20 , 
again since 1928; Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924-29 ; Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government In charge of Law and Order 
and P.W.D., 1929-30 Member in charge of 
Finance and Law and Order from November 
1i);U) to April 19;M. Advocate First Gnide, 
('aleutta High Court, from May 1934, Addreas 
210, Ixiwcr Circular Road, Calcutta. 


SYED, Sirdar ALi Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung. Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster 
General of H. B. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) b. 26tb March 1879. Eldest 
surviving a. of late Nawab Sirdar Dller J img. 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Dilcr-uI-MuIk 
Bahadur, C.I.E., some time Homo Secretary 
at Hyderabad, to. 1896 ; six a. two d. Educ : 
privately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 ; 
has held several rcspORsiblo positions, includ- 
ing tlio Commissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince , presented GcqrgLin and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1008. Put>Ha4%on8 : Low! Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1006 ; Unrest in India, 1907 ; 
Historical Furni|;uro, 1908 ; India of To-day, 
1908 ; Life Lqrd Morley, 1923 ; The Earl 
of Reading, 1924; British India, 1920. The 
Indian Moslems, 1928 ; contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Addreaa: 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


SYED Raza Am, Sib, B.C.E. (Kt. 1936) Agent 
ef the (Sovernment of India in Sown 
Africa; B.A.. LL.B. (Allahabad Hnlv.) 
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b, 20 April 1882. Eduo: Government Higb 
School, Moradabad and Mahomediaiik 
College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics : returned to U.P. Legis. Oouncll 1912 ; 
took prominent pmrt in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation ; elected Trustee of Aligarh College : 
gave evidence before Islington CommlBStOB 
and Southborough Committee; retorned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920 ; 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1916 ; 
same year settled at Allaliabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 1920. 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Logisla- 
turo to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question ; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt, of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-1926). Substitute Delegate 

Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Genova, 1929. PttWf- 
eationa ' Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) ; 
** My Impressions of Soviet Russia, ” (1986). 
Address Durban, South Africa. 


9YBDNA Taiir ' Satfitddtn Sahrb, His 
Holiness Sardar (Mullajl Sahob), High 
Priest of Da wood! Bohra Shin Mahomedan 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan. 
Fifty-first incumbent of the post of Dai-tur 
Mutlaq, which has been in oxistenco of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors wore once 
Sultans. They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from various 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 
and also from the British Government. 
Address i Surat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

TAGORE, ABANINDRA NATH, 

Zemindar of Shazftdpnr, Bengal; 6. 1871. 
Bduc. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Ciirzon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. Of Calcutta 
1911 ; principal work consists In reviving 

I School of Indian Art. Address: 5 Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 


rAGORR, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodtot 
CoOMAB, Kt. 6. 17 September 1878, 

Educ : Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately: Sheriff of Calcutta, 1900; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall , Trustee, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Addfsaa : 
Tagore Castle. Calcutta. 

TAGORE, SIR Babihdrahath, Kt., D.Ut. 
(cSStta Univ.) ; A. 1861. Sdue,: privately. 
Lived at CAlcutta first; went to ooimtry 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 




teto,BO!lp,JlVWii™ro ^ lJ(jnW«tlMi (both aiiodbUma, Punj»b) 

o/tateroath^ culture JhB MS ^n n p^dent, lOtb Indtoa Smnomic CoB/cr^S' 

iagllBb ; Nobel Prize for Uter&ture, lOlS. / Society, 1921-23 ; Member of the Finance 
'iSueatUmM : In Bengali about 35 political I Sub-Committee of the ludiAn Aierehaiits' 


Engliah; Nobel Prize for Uterature, 1913. Society, 1921-23 ; Member of the Finance 

PuSlieaUofu.’ In Bengali about 35 political Sub-Committee of the Indian Aierehants' 

works, dramas, operas about 88 : Story books CbanJer and Bmeiu, Bombay (1921-22); 

Novels 19 ; over 50 oolleotions of Essays on Syndic of the Bombay UniveTSity, 1^-24 to 

Literature, Art, Keligion and other Bubjects. 1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 

and comiwsed over 3000 songs published Board, Bombay, from 1st Mardil928;Director, 

periodically in small collections with Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 

notations. In English — Gitanjall, 1912, Bombay, 1932. Member Council Indian Ins- 

The Gardener, 1913. The Crescent Moon, titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors' Council, 

1913. Chitra, 1918. The King of the Dark Bombay ; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 

Chamber, 1014. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Beono- 

1914. Kabir's Poems, 1916. Fruit-Gathering, mice, Bombay: ^airman. Ex. Committee 

1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, of the SevAnth Indian Economic Confce. 

1916. Stray Birds, 1916. My Beminiscences, (Bombay). PuHicaHofiz : " Banking Lav 

1917. Sacrlflce and other Plays, 1917. The and Practice in India," Indian Currency 

Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, and Banking Problems" Jointly with Prof. 

Nationalism, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, k. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Bcon.), 

other Stories, 1918. Stories London, and several pamphlets such as the 

from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, ” Banking Needs of India," "Indian Currency 

1918. The Home and the World, 1919, and the War, Regulation of Banks in India, 

Gitanjall and Fruit-Gathering 1919, etc. Address: Commerce Department, 

The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921. Government of India, Simla and New 

Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics, Delhi 

1921. Creative Unity, 1922. Greatoi India, 

1923. Gora, 1924. Letters from Abroad TATE, Lieut. Colonel John Creery, Agent 


1923. Red Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 

1924. Broken Ties, 1924. Red Oleanders, 
a drama, 1926, Fireflies, 1928. Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Books 
1929. The Religion of Man (Unwin) 1931. 
Address : Santiniketan, Bengal. 

TAIRSEE, Lakhmidas Bowjes (See 
Lakhmidas.) 

TALLENTS, PHILIP CUBITT, M A (Oxon ), 
C.l.E , (1929); 0.8 T, (1934) ; Member, 

Executive CVmnoil, Bihar and Orissa, 193.5, 
b. 1’3 Apni 1886. Edue. Harrow and 
Magdalen Coll‘ge, Oxford. Appointed to 
I C.S. in 1909. Address : New Dellii. 

TAMBE, SHRIPAD Balwant, B.A., LL.B., 
6. 8 Dec. 1876. Edw : Jabalpur (Hitkn- 
rlni School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. I^aw School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1921 ; 
President, 0. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Homo Member, Central Provinces Government 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Address : Nagpur, C. F. 

TANNAN, Mohan Lal, M. Com. (Birro.), Bai- 
at-Law, I.E.S., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of GofUmeree and Economics, Bombas ; 
on deputation to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, as Secretary, Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary. 
6. 2 May 1885. tn. Miss C. Chopra Bdue,: 
at Govt. High School, Qujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
pf lUrmJn^am, Official Liquidator pf 


I to the Governor-General for the Deccan 
States and Resident at Kolhapur, b, 14 
August 1884. m. Ist A.L M L (d. 1919). 
d of the late W. C. Stevenson of Knockan, 
Londonderry, Ireland ; 2nd to C. D. Anderson, 
d of the late Capt. F. R. McC. De Butts. 
Royal Artillery and widow of Captain II E. A 
Anderson, Indian Police. Educ. : St. Colum- 
ba’s College, Dublin ; St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate, Kent ; Royal Military College', 
Sandhurst. Commissioned 18 Jan. 1995, 
appointed 127th (Q M O ) Balueh L I. 1900 , 
Appointed Bombay Political Department, 
1909; Foreign and Political Department, 
Government of India, 1924 ; served on N. W 
Frontier India and in East Africa 1917-18. 
Address : The Residency, Kolhapur, Deccan 

TAUNTON, Tvon Hope, B A. (Cantab.) ; T C.S , 
Commissioner, Bombay Mimleipality, b 19 
Dec. 1890. Edvc : Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge Asstt. Collector and 
Magistrate in Sind 1 914 ; on military 
service 1917-19; offg. Collector and Dist 
Magistrate, 1923, offg. Dy. Commissioner 
1924; Offg. Collector and Dist. Magistrate, 
1925; Chairman, Cattle Theft Commission 
1926; Offg. Collector and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 1926; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Homo and Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, 1926; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Finance Department, 1927; m 
foreign service as Finance and Revenu*' 
Member, Khairpur State Executive Council 
1927 ; Offg. Collector, Sholapur and Political 
‘Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; CoUoctor 1932, appoint- 
ed Commissioner, Bombay Municipality . 
1934. Address: Municipal Offices, Bombay. 

TAYLOR, Sir James Braid, Kt. (1935). M.A 
Barrlster-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) ; C.T.i'^ 

(1932); Deputy Governor, Reserve Bank 
of Iqdlq. 5, 21 Apr\\ 189J. W. Betty, 


April 189J. W. Betty, 
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ftV/MC 


of H. Coles, Esq., Indian PoUoo. 
ftv/Mc; Bdinburgli Academy and University. 
Indian Civil Service 1914 ; Under Secretary, 
Central Provinces Oovemment, 1920 ; Com- 
merce Department, Government oi India, 
1920-22; Deputy Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924 ; Bombay 1925 ; Controller oi 
Currency, Calcutta, 1929. Additional Secre- 
tary, Pinance Department, Government of 
India up to 1935. Address ; Bombay. 


TBHBl, Major, H. H. Uaja SibNarendra 
ShahSabbb BAHADUR, K.O.8.I., Of Tehrl- 
Garhwal State, b, 3 Aug. 1808. m. 1916. Heir- 
apparent bom 1921. Succeeded 1913. Edve.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 


TEMPl^E, Lieitt.-Col. (Hon. Col ) Freiieriok 
Charles, C.I.E., (1931); v i),, A.D 0 , M.I.C.B , 
M T.M.E , Chartered C’lvil and Consulting 
Engineer (Williams and Teinpke). b 25 
June 1879 m. Francis Mary Copleston. Educ : 
Kugby School and Balliol College, Oxford. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks, 
Military Works Services, India ; Punjab 
Canals ; District Engineer, Muzaflarpur , 
Superintending Engineer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
Administiutor, Jamshedpur. Belief Engi- 
neer and Supply Officer, Govt, of Bihar and 
Oris.sa, Pubhcatioiut : ‘'Manual for Yoimg 
Engineers in India.” and ” Sewage Works.” 
Address : 7, Old Court House Street, Calcutta 


Managing Committee of Andrews Library 
since 1898; and President of the Home 
for Destitute children since 1921 ; Committee 
of Local Scout Association admitted as an 
Advocate 0. S. 1933. Address : Athwa Linos, 
Surat. 

TllAKUU HARAIN SlRQH, SARDAR 
Bahadur (1910), Chief Secretary, Slrmoor 
Darbar , b. 1859 , eomes from un amAent 
distinguished fighting 
stock of G a r h w a 1 . 

Ent(*red the set vice of 
Sirmoor State in 1881; 
served as Munsif, District 
Judge and Puisne .Tiidge 
of the State High Court, 
and by dint of sheer 
m(*rlt and devotion to 
duty rose to the high 
IMiHitiou he now holds 
He was President of 
the Council of Admhiistiation of the State 
during the alisencc from India of His late 
Higiiness in 1933; has pioved himself to be the 
most gifted and talented Chief Secretary of 
the Stab* wltli lirilliant fiolitleal genius ; his 
untiling and selfless efforts have added many 
chapters to the progressive history of the 
State and the piosjanity of its fieople. He 
rendeied valuable help to the Government of 
India during the Great Wai and has contributed 
hberally towards various public charities. 
Address : Hahan, Siiinoor State. 



TEHRELL, SIR CoURTNBV, Kt , Chief Justice, 
High Court, Patna, since 1928; Memliei of 
Senate, Patna University, b. 1881. m 
Constance, d, ot w Wooder. Called to Bar, 
Gray’s Inn 1902 ; practised Patent Ijiw and 
scientific cases ; Captain, Inns of Court, 
O.T.C. Ptiblications : 4th, ,5tli and 6th edi- 
tions Terrell on Patents ; Notes on Military 
Map Beading : Address : Clihaji Bagh Patna, 
E.I.B. 

THAKOBBAM Eapilkam, Diwan Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B., O.I.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt. Pleader and Fublio Prosecutor. 
6.16 April 1868. m. Batangavri, d. of Ecshavrai 
Amritral. Educ : at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the MunicipaUty in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17 ; and again in 1928 for 
the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-25 ; 
Chairman of School Board in 1926 and again 
in 1931 and 1932. Chairman of the Balchand 
Deepchand Girls* School Committee, the 
Chairman of the People’s Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., 1930—33 ; District Scout Commissioner, 
Surat since 1922 and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive. Appointed a member of the Pratt 
Committee ; and witness before the Boyal 
Beforms Commission 1919. Vice-President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Society, 
1927-23, Government Advocate in the 
BardoB Inquiry, 1931. Member of the 


THAKUB, Bao Bahadur Kashinath Ksbhav, 

1.5.0. ; Son. Dlv. and Scsi. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1011 ; b, 15 Feb. 1860. Edw, : Saugor 
and Jiibbulpore H. S. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 

THULBAT, Taluqdar of, Bana Sir Shboraj 
Singh Bahadur of IChajurgaon, K.C.I.B., 
Bai Bareli Distriot. b. 1865. m. let d, of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y. b. of the Baja of 
Majhouli ; 2nd d. of Baja Somesurdatt Singh ; 
a Baja of Eundwar ; 3rd d. of the Baja of 
Bijapur District. Educ. : Govt. H. 8., Bai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897; descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Bra is current in India. 
Heir .’Eunwar Lai Elma Natt Singh Bahadur. 
Address: Thulrai, Ehajurgaon. 

TODHUNTBB, sir Ohablis GborgR, K.C.S.I. 
(1021), Fellow of the Boyal Soatistical 
and Boyal Historical Societies ; b, 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ,: Aldenham Sch. and 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members' piixemao, 
Cambridge Tlnivorslty, 1888 : m. Alice, 
O.B.B..K.-i-H. d. of Captain 0. lAisack, 93rd 
Highlanders. Served In I.O 8., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into Gastnms and 
Excise matters In Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 

1.0. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1900-1010. President, LUe Saving Araliaaces 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Bevenue 
1916 ; Member of Executive Council, 1919-24. 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1024-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926 ; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Mahsjraja of 
Mysore. Address : Vasantha Mahal, Mysore# 
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tone;, H. H. SaID'UD'DAVXiA, Wazia-vi-mulk, 

Nawab Uaflz 8ir Muhammad Baadat AH Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.O.T^S., b. 1870, «. 
19 JO. Btato has area of 1,684,061 acres and 
popuiatiou of 817,860. Address: Tonk, 
Bajputana. 

TOTTENHAM, Qeoroa Bichari) Erederick, 

O. I.E. (1980) ; Secretary, Army Department, 
Government of India, b. Nov. 18, 1890, 
m. Hazel Joyc^ 2nd d. of the late Major 
Gwynne, 11. w. Fuslrs. JEdue : Harrow 
and Now College, Oxford. Joined I.G.S. 
In 1914; served in Madras Presidency as 
Asst. OoHr. and Sub-Gollr. and as Under 
and ^ Dy. Secretary to Govt, till April 
1924 ; with Army Department of Govt, 
of India, as officer on special duty, Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary since 1924 except 
for one year with Govt, of Madras as 
Retrenchment Secretary, 1931-32. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., 54, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, S. W. 1. 

TRAYANOOBB AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA, 
Bishop in, Bt. bev. b. a. l. Moore, m.A. 
b, Nov. 13, 1870. Edue.; Marlborough Coil., 
and at Oriel. Coll., Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96 ; Missionary of the 
C.M.S. in S. India from November 1806 ; C.M. 
S. Divinity School, Madras, 1806-1914; C.M.S. 
College, Bottayam, 1902-1903 ; Chairman, 
G.M.S., District Council, Tinnevelly, 1915-1924: 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam. 

TBENCH, William Launoslot Crosbzb, B.A.I 
(Dublin), M. Inst. C.E , I.8.E,, Chief Engineer, 

P. W.D. b. 22 July 1881, m. Margaret 
Kephauie Huddleston (died, October 30, 
1934) Educ. . at IjCvs School and Dublin 
University, Indian Service of Engineers. 
Address . Chief Engineer in Sind, Karachi 
(Sind) 

TBEVOll CHARLES Gerald, C.IE. (1933); 
Inspector-Gcneial of Forests, b. 28 Dec. 
1882. m. Enid Carroll Beadon. Educ. . 
Wellington College, ll.l.E.C., Cooiiers Hill 
Asstt, Conservator of Forests Punjab, 1903 , 
Conservator of Forests, United Province, 
1920 ; Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
1931 , Insjiector-Ocneral of Forests, 1933. 
l^ubltcaiwns : Practical Forest Management 
Address: Forest Bcsearch Institute, Dehra 
Dun. 

TUBNEB, Charles William Aldis, B.A., G.S.I. 
(1988), C.I.B. (1928), I.C.S., Chief Secretary to 
Government, Bombay. 5. July 30, 1879. Educ: 
King Edward VI School, Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford, m. in 1930 Eileen Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick from whom he obtained divorce 
in 1930 ; 1 daughter. Appointed Asst. Col- 
ieotort Bom. Presidency, in 1903 ; Settlement 
Officer, Dharwar Dlst., 1009-10 ; Under-Secre- 
tary, Revenue and Fidance Departments, 
Bombay, 1012-15 •; Cantonment Magte , 
Ahmednagar, 1917-1919; Collector, Ahmed- 
nagar, 1919-21; Personal Asst, to Lord 
Lee, Chairman, Public Services Commis- 
SioB, 1923-24 ; Ag. Secretary, Political 
Department; 1924 ; Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-1920 ; and Secretary, 
PdOitiflal Department and Reforms Officer 


in addition, 1930. Ch. Secretary, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1983. Address 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

TWISS, Major-general Willum Louis , 
Obekkiroh, C.B. (1930); C.B.E. (1919), 
M. C. (1915) ; Commander Bunua, (Indo- 
pemdeut) District h 18 Jan 1879. m. 
Nora Muriel, d. of J. E. Wakefield, J.P. 1916, 
(died 1029) ; Isabel Vivien, d. of T. C. Drake. 
Esq. (1932). Educ ; Bedford School, 1890-96, 
B.M.C., Sandhurst, 1896-1897. First Com- 
mission, Jan. 1898; Joined Indian Army, 
1899; Boxer Expedition (North China), 
1900-01, Medal with clasp, mentioned in 
despatches ; Tibet Expedition, 1903-04 
(Medal) ; Great War, served in Franoe from 
1914-17, C.B B., M.C., Brevt.-Lieut.-Col , 
1917 ; Legion of Honour (French) ; Order 
of Sacred Treasure (Japanese), mentioned in 
despatches 5 times; appointed 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1901 ; commanded 2-9th Gurkha Rifles, 
1921-23 ; appointed Colonel, 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1930 ; appointed Colonel 5/l8t Fuiijai> 
Raiment, 1932; Staff College, Camberley, 
1906-07, General Staff, War Office, London, 
1908-12 ; Brigade-Major, Nowshera Brigade 
1913-14 ; General Staff, France, 1914-17 and 
General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1917-19 (Director of MiHtary Intelligence) , 
General Staff, War Office, 1919-21 ; Diroctoi 
ofMUitary Intelligence, Army Headquarters 
India, 1923-24 ; Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Army Headquarters, India, 1924-27, 
Commander, JuUundur Brigade Are^ 1927, 
1931 ; Offg. Commander, Lahore District, 
1931 ; Military Secretary, Array Headqu- 
arters, India, 1982. Promoted Major-General, 
April 1929. Fellow of Royal Geographical 
Society, Founder Member, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (Chatham House) , 
Foiindei Member and Viec-I»iesident el 
Himalayan (’lub , Bronze Modal of Ko>al 
Humane Society (1930) , Officer of Norwegian 
Military Order of St. Olaf (1909) ; Membci 
of American Military Order ot teli Dragon 
(1901). Address . Maymyo, Burma. 

TYABJI, HUSAIN Badbuddin, M.A. (Honours) 
LL.M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge. Retired 
b. 11 October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatebally. Educ,: Anjumane-lslam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier's Bobool and Ooltege ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practli*ed lu 
the Bombay High Court. Addfsu : Marzbana- 
bad, Andherl. 

TYLDBN-Pattbnson, Arthur eric, 
Member, Railway Board, b, 16 Nov. 1888 
m. Dorothy Margaret Mclver. Bdue : Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk. Had three years' 
training, Groat Northern Railway, England, 
Joined as probationer in Traffic Dept, ot 
G. I. P. Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior light Railway and subsequent! v 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. I. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 ; officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Offleiatimt 
Chief Traffic Manager; in 1928 was selectc*! 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways PuBUoity. and 
Cldef Publicity Officer ; in 1929 he went ou 
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depuiation to Europe and America to super* 
viim the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Tndian Eailways ; in 
March 1980 was appointed Chief Transporta* 
tioa Superintendont and In 1981 was made 
Agent. Address : liallway I’oard, Delhi 
and gimla. 

TYMMS, Frederick, M.C. (1916) ; Chevalier,* 
Ordre de la Courenne (1017) ; Belgian 
Croix de Cuerro (1917) , C.J.E. (1935) ; Fellow 
of the Koyal Aeronautical Society ; Director 
of Civil Aviation in India, b. 4 August 1889. 
Home Civil Service ; South Lancashire 
Begiment; Boyal Flying Corps and Beyal 
Air Force during war; Air Ministry Civil 
Aviation Department, 1919. Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo-Karachi Air 
Bouto, 1927 ; Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928; Director, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931. Publications: 
Part author " Commercial Air Transport,*’ 
1926; ** Flying for Air Survey Photography **, 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Eoutes for Boyal Aeronautical Society. 
Address: Simla and Delhi. 

UJJAL SlNQH, Sardar, M.A. (Punjab), 
Landlord and Miilowner. b. 27 Dec. 1895 
Educ : Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee , 
has been member of Sbromani Qurdwara 
Committee since 1921 • member of 
Klialsa College Council and Managing Com* 
mittee : Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1926 ; elected member, Punjab 
Council; was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Keforms Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro -EJectnc Enquiry Committeec 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee, Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee ; 
Presided over non-Govemment Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 ; was selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930 ; 
served on Federal Structure Committee ; 
on the Business Committee of the Round 
'J’able Conference ; was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the R. T. 
Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Political Conference, 1932 ; was appointed 
Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 ; 
I’resided over Sikh Youths Conference, 1933. 
Address: Mianefaanu, Punjab. 

UMAR Hatat Khan Tiwana, The Hon. 
al' haj Majou-genrual Nawaii Rana 
Malik, Sir, G.B E , K.C.l.E., C.lt K., M.v O , 
Member, Council of State Member of the 
Coumil of the Secretary of State for India, 
CL*9-34 and Deputy London Herald, Delhi 
•>urbar, Landlord, b. 1874. Smi and Heir • 
N.iwabaada Captain Malik Khizar Hayat 
Ivhan Tiwana, O.B.E. Educ Atchison 
Cluofs’ College, Lahore , was given Hon , 

( oinmission in 18th K.G.O., attended King 
Udwanl's Coronation Durliar at Delhi; 
'"ived in Somaliland; joined Tlliet Expedi- 
Imperial Attache to the late Ameer 
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of Afghanistan , attended King Oooigc’s 
Coronation Durliar at Delhi ; saw active 
seorvloc in the world war in Franco and 


Mesopotamia ; (mentioned in despatclies) 
Mons. Star 1914 ; Member Provincial 
Recruiting Boaixl ; lepreseutod Punjab, 
IKdlii War Conference in 1918, served Jn the 
3rd Kabul War (mentioned in despatches) 
made Colonel , Member, Esher Committee. 
1920 , lias been President of the National 
Horse Bn*<Hling arul Sliow Society of India. 
A. D. C, (Hon. lor life) to H. M. Iho Kiug- 
Emptaor (1930); attend id Silver Jubilee 
fimction in London (1934), Address : Kaira, 
Diet. Shahpur, Punjab. 


URQUHART, DR. WILLIAM SPENOB, M.A., 
D Litt. (Abdn.), D D. (Hon. Abdn.) ; Doctor of 
Law ; D.L. (Hon. Calcutta) ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1928-1930; Principal, 
Scottish Church College since 1928. b, 1877. 
m. Margaret Macaskill, d of Rev. Murdoch 
Macaskili, Dingwall. Educ, : Aberdeen 
University ; New College, Edinburgh ; 
Marburg University, Gottingen University ; 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff. College, Calcutta, 
1902 ; Scottish Churches College, 1908 ; 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 
and 1929 ; Dean of the Fac ilty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1027 an 1 1931 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 8th August 
1028 to Aug. 7th, 1930 ; Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board, India, 1931-32. 
Principal, Scottish Ciiurch College, since 
1028. Publications: The Historical and 
the Eternal Christ, (1916) ; Pantheism and the 
Value of Life, (1910) ; Theosophy and Christian 
Thought, (1922) ; Vedanta and Modern 
Thought, (1928); Contributor to Enoyclo- 
psedia of Religion and Ethics. Address : 
Principars House, Scottish Clmrch College, 
Calcutta. 


USMAN, The Hon. Sir Mahomed, K.C.l.E. 
(1933) B.A., b. 1884 m. d, of Shifa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudln Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ: 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 ;Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University; 
1921-34 and Chancellor of Madras, Andhra 
and Anna Malai Universities, May to August 
1934 ; Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpct 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1928-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924); 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924*25; Member, Executive Council 102.5-34; 
President, Matlras Children’ll Aid Society, 
1926-28; President, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1925-1928 ; Chairman, 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales* Children’s 
Hospital Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, Madras, 1925; 
President, Mahomedan Educational Assoola- 
tiou of Southern India. Khan Sahib, 1680: 
Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaisar-i-Hlnd Second 
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Olan, 1023. Knighted, 1928 ; K.O.I.E. (1983). 
Officiating Governor of Madras, May-Atigust 
1934. Addrets : Teynampet Gardens, 

Teynampeb, Madras. 

VACHHA, Javshebji Bbjanji, Khan Bahadur, 
B.A., B.So., C.I.E., CommiBsioner of Income 
• Tax, Bombay Presidency, b. 26 May 1879. m. 
Boslian Ardashir Karanjawalla, B.A. Sdue : 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902. Officiated as joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Finan(;e Dept., and 
Member, Central Board of Eeveniie in 1932, 
1933 and 1934. Pubhcations : The Bombay 
Income Tax Manual. Address : Banoo 
Mansion, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

VAZIPDAE, SOHRAB Shapoor, M.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), M.B.C.S. (Eng.), Lieitt-Colonel, 
I.M.S, J.F., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College; Senior Physician and 
Superintendent, J. J. Hospital ; Superinten- 
dent, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay. 
b. 1 August 1883. m. to Ma^ Hormusji Wadia. 
Educ: Grant Medical (Jollege, Bombay; 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London Entered 
I. M. S. in 1908. During the Great War 
served in German, E. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appoint^ 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical Ck>llege 
in 1923 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 ; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1925 ; and Superintendent, J. J. 
Hospital in 1926. Address : 3, Bocky Hill 
Flats, Land's End Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

VELtNEER, SHRIKRISHNA GUKAJI, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1809): of the Honourable 
Sqciety of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar*at*Law, 
Trinity, (1909). 6. 12 April. 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibt 1, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramehander, Executive Engr , Bombay. 
Edue.: St. Xavier's C dirge, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bombay In 
January 1893; called to the Bar In June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the Hish Gonitat 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Coramissloncrs appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmodabad and Vlramgam arson and murder 
C'isep, 1919 ; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of B-jrabay Imnrovcroent Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-President 
since 1933. Secry., P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897-1908. PuMieations : Law of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation Address : 
Ratan House, 425, Lamington Road (South), 
Bombay. 

VENKATA, Rbddi, SIR KVRMA, Kt., B.A., 
Member of the Bxecutiye C!ounciI, Madras 
Government. 6. 1876. m. R. Laxmi 

Kaotamma. Educ. : Arts College, Rajah- 
mundry, Madras Christian Ciollege, and Madras 
Law College. Led the non-Brahmin 
deputation to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian (Constitutional Reforms 


in 1919 ; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1920; Minister of Agricalture and 
Industries to the Madras Government, l92o. 
23 ; Member of the Madras Legtslative Council, 
1920-26 ; Member of the Senate of the Madran 
University, 1924-26 ; Member of the Syndicatr* 
of the Andhra University, 1924-26 ; appointeU 
Indian Delegate to the licagne Assembly at 
Geneva, 1928, and Agent to the Government 
of India in S. Africa, 1929-32; Member of 
Executive Ckiuncil of the Governor of Madras, 
1934. Ag. Governor of Madras, 1936. 
Address : Secretariat, Madras. 

VBNKATA8UBBA RAO, The Hon. Mr 
Justice M., B.A., B.L.. Judge. High Court, 
Madras, b. 18 July 1878. Educ, : Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras (Chris- 
tian Collie and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr 
V. Radhakrishnaiya under the firm name ol 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
naiya. Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22 ; apptd. to the Hi^h 
Court !^nch, 17 Nov. 1921 ; Officiating 
Chief Justice, Madras High (Court, 27th July 
to 29th September 1936. Delivered Convo- 
cation address, the Andhara University, 
December 1933 ; appointed Member, Indian 
Delimitation (Committee, 30th Septembei 
1935 ; President, Annadana Samajam, The 
Madras Seva Sadan, and Dist. Scout Council , 
Vice-President, Provincial Scout Council 
Address • Spur Tank Houses, Spur Tank 
Road, Egmorc, P. O. Madras. 

VIEIRA Decastro, Most Rev. Theotonids 
Manobl Ribeiro, D.D., D.C.L. ; R. C. Bishop 
of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929, 
Arohbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East 
Indies since 1929. b. Oporto, 1859. Educ. 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address : Nova 
Goa. 

VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, DlWAN Baha- 
dur Sir T., K.B.E. (1926) ; Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929. b. August 1875. Educ: Presidency 
College, Madras. Joined Provincial Service, 
1898 ; Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 
from 1912 to 1917 ; Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, 1917-18; Director of Land 
Records, 1918; Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19; Diwan of Coofain, 1919-.32, 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1920, 
Commissioner for India, British Empires 
Bxliibltion, 1922-26; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925-26 ; Director of Industries, 
1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 1926 ; opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926 , 
Member, Public Service Ckimmlbsion, 1926-29. 
Address : Simla. 

VIRA-Vala, Darbar Shri, Dewon Rajkot 
State since October 1931. b. 

- January, 1888. Educ, : at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. Wing Master, Rajkumar Colleue, 
Adviser to the Thakore Saheb, Chuda , 
Deputy Political .Agent, Palanpur ; Manager, 
Lathi State; Dewan, Porbandar State, 
Dewan, Junagadh State; District Uepaty 
Political Agent, Rewa Kantha up to 1st Aijo 
1927 ; Huzttt Personal Assistant to 
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HlgUueBS the Thahoie Saheb ol Haikot i 
^^^^^Octobei 1931 . Addrm: ' Bagaaia, i 

TV « T Mokshaoukdam, 
LL.D., D.Sc., late Bewan 

of Mysore. 5. 15 Sept. 1861 . Bdue,: Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll, of Sdenoe, Poona. 
Asst. Bo^neer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884 ; 
Supdt. Bng., 1904; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Noam’s Govt., 1909 ; Gh. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and By. Depts., Govt, of Mysore, 
1909; Bewan of Mysore. 1012>1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Belhi, 1922; Betrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924 ; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publieations : ** Eecon- 
stmeting India ** (P. S. King & Son. Ltd., 
London), and Planned Economy tor India*’ 
(1934), Bangalore Press, Bingalore. Addrfu : 
Uplands, Bigh Ground, Bangalore. 


WABIA, Ardeshir Buttonji, B. A. (Bom 
and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, university of Mysore and Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, India, b. 
4 June 1888. m. Tehmina Homeii Postwalla. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s Biigh School and Wilson 
College, Bombay; at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar ; at St. Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Biploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinction) ; at Pits William 
Hall for Moral Science Tripos. Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College, 
Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917. 
Bean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
sity,! 927-30 ; Ollg. Director of Public I nstruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31 ; President of the All- 
India Federation of Teachers’ Associations at 
Patna, 1920 ; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
f)f the Universities of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1931. President, 
Fourth All- Karnataka Ilindi Prachar 

Conference, 1932. Secretary, Inter-University 
iioard since April 1932. Puiblications : The 
l^thics of Feminism ; A Text-Book of Civics ; 
A Handbook of Moral Instruction for Teachers , 
('ivilisation as a Co-operative Adventure 
(The Principal Miller Lectures in the University 
of Madras 1932). Articles in Mind, Philoso- 
phical Beview, Monlst, International Journal 
of Ethics, The Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, The Philosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path. Edited the Mysore University 
Magazine, 1928-30. Address : The University, 
Mysore, 

WABTA, Bomanji .Tamsbtjt. the Hon. Mr. 
justice, M.A., LL.B. (Unlv. of Bombay), 
oar-iit-|Aw. ^udgff ^mbay ?Ilgh Court. 


h, 4 Aug. 1881. m. BaUaubal HoimusU Wadla 
and subsequently to Perlu Nowrojl Chlnoy 
of Secunderabad. Edue : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay. 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1029, and from 
Ist Feb. to October 1030. Additional Judge, 
1030-31 ; confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931. Syndic, Unlv. of 
Bombay, Address * 37, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay. 

WABIA, Sir CnsROW N.,Kt. (1932);C.T.E. (1 919)^ 
Millowner. h. 1869. Edue: King’s CoU., 
London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

WABIA, Jamsbtji Ardasebr, J.P., 1900, 
Merchant. 5. 81 Oct. 1857. Edur, * Blphin- 
stone Sell, and Coll, and served apprentloe- 
ship In Dickinson Akrold it Oo. of London ; 

Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns , Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn from 1901-1921 Was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about five years ; in 1909 was elected a 
member by Government of the Malaria 
Commission which met in Simla ; in 1917 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the complaints of 
joint stock companies arising out of the 
imposition of supci-tax. For 21 years wrote 
the cotton industrial review for the City of 
Bombay for the Times of India commencing 
with 1905. Publications : Writer on Indus- 
trial and Economic subjects ; published two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints. 
Address : Wilderness Boad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

WABIA, Sir Nussrrwanji Nowrosjee, K.B.E., 
OLE, MI.M.E, M.I.St.E., J P., F C.P.S. 
(Hon ), Millowner. 6. 30 May !873. m. Evylene 
Clara Powell. Educ : St. Xavier’s College. 
Cliairman of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, 1011 and 1925. Address : Strachey 
House, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

WABIA, Pbstonji Arpbshbr, M. a., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. 16 Bee. 1878. Edue. : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publications: The 

Philosophers and the French Bevolntioii : 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inquiry into the Principles of Tlieosophy; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India, Address: Hormazd 
Villa. Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

WALI Mahomed HassANALLY, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
MAjidi, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-IsIam, Karachi ; was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University ; was Municipal 
Councillor Karachi for about 20 years; member 
and Chairman, Municipal and Distri^ Solfqql 
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Boftrd, Karachi; served as first Ffesident 
Shahi JIrgah, Jaoobabadf for about 8 years: 
was President, Mulala ^hools Committee; 
member. War league ; Secretary, Sind Midio* 
medan Association; member, D. Bind 
College Board; has been Member, Sfod 
Madressah Board; for about 17 years. 
Retired Deputy Collector ; is Special First 
Class Magistrate, since 1915 ; L’inded 
Proprietor; was President of Educational 
Conference, 1031. b. 5 Dec. 1860. Widower. 
Edue : Elphlnstone College and Oovt. 
Law School, Bombay. Served Govt, in 
various departments for 33 years ; retired in 
191 5. Address : Barkat Manzil, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. 

WALKER, Georoe Lotlis, Govt. Solicitor and 
Public Prost'cutor, and Government ProAccii- 
tor, Bombay, h 25 Srptombor, 1H79, m. to 
Agnes Muriel Porter, d. of Col R. S. Porter, 
Dy. Lieutenant for County of liUncester. 
Edur Liverpool College War Service, 
France .and Belgium, 4th Aug. 1014 fo 
Woveinbei 1019, promoted Lieut Col 
R,.F A. Retired, 1921 Partner, Messrs Little 
and Co. Addrexs • Byciilla Club. 

WAZIR Hasan, sir Saivid, Kt , B.A , LL B 
Edm : (hivernment High Hehool, Baiba , 
Muir Central College, Allahaliad , M A O 
College, Aligarh. .Toined the Lueknow Bar 
in 1903, Secretary, All-India Moslem League 
from 1012-19, was iiiMtrumental m bringing 
about Hmdii-Moslem l*act of 191(5 , upjioliited 
Judb'ial ComiiUHsioner of Oiidh in 1020, 
and Chief .Tudge of Oiidh, February 1930-34 , 
retired in 1034 ; jorined as Advocate, Alla- 
habad High Court Bar, 10.35 Addrrsh 
38, Canning Road, Allahabad. 

WEBB, Sir Montagu de Pomeroy, Kt. (1921), 
G.I.E., C.B.E , Member of Counell of the East 
India Association , Vice-President, Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 
Chairman, Daily Gazette Press Ltd , Karachi. 
b. Clifton, 1869. m. 1908 Catherine Frances 
(whom ho divorced). Educ . Privately. 
Member of Indian Fiscal Committee, 1921-22; 
late member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and late Chairman, Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce. Publications : Britain 
Victorious I ; India and The Empire ; 
Britain’s Dilemma; Around tho World, 
India’s Plight, etc Address’ Karachi. 


WEIR, Lieut.-Colonbl James Lesme Rose, 
C.I.E. (1933) ; Agent to Governor- General 
for tho Gujarat States and Resident at 
Baroda. b. 29 Jan. 1883. m. Tliyra Lctitia 
Alexandra Sommers. Educ . Wellingbo- 
rough and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Joined Royal Artillery, 1900; transferred to 
Indian Army (5th Cavalry), 1904 ; joined 
Political Department, 1908; hasbeon H.B. M’.s 
Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz ; Resident 
in Kashmir; Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan, and Resident at Baroda. 
Address : The Residency, Baroda. 

WfiSTOQTT, Rt. Rbv. F., 9^ Caientta, Bishop 


WHEELER, Thomas Shbuxock, Pb. D, (Loud.), 
B.So.(LondJ; F.LO., F,E.C.So.I., F. Inst. P 
M.I. Chem. Eng., J.P. Principal and Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay. 5. 30 April 1899.' m. IJna 
Brigld, d. of the late John Sherlock, B.A 
Edue : O’Connell School, Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow; Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London; Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Publications: about 70 research papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects; two text 
Ijooks (tMirt author), “ Systematic Organn 
Chemistry ” and “ Physico - Choinu .il 
Methods ” Also translations .into English 
of Romr* Berman text-hooks. Address : llov.il 
Institute of Si lence, Mayo Road, Bombay 

WHITTAKER, HARRY, CAPTAIN, late R K , 
B.Sc., A.R.C Sc., A.M.In8t.C.E., A M r 
Mech.B., A.M.T.E.E., M.Soc. Ing. Clv. do 
Franco., M. of Council ‘Jun. Inst. Eng . 
Principal, The Maclagan Engineering College, 
Ijahoro. 5. 23rd Feb. 1879. m. d. of John 
Siddall. Educ * Bury and Royal CJoUcge oi 
Sc, Dmdon. With J. H. Riley A Co. 
Engineers, Bury , Jackson Bros., Bolton , 
Domonstrator in Mathematics and Mfxdumies 
under Prof. John Perry In the Royal (!oll. 
of Science, London ; University Lecturei in 
Engineering, City and Guilds (Eng ), College, 
South Kensington; Head of Engineeiini; 
Dept , Wandsworth Toclmlcal Inst. ; R. E Vols 
and Terr., 1902 to 1934 , Joined logular Annv 
December 1914, Comm. March 1915, vitli 
tho 13th Corps in Franco 1916-19. Joined 
present Indian appointment, March lOJt 
Publications : Papers on Ilydro-Eloctric Woi k, 
pub. l.ME. & J T.E. Address: Tin 

Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, r i 1 : 
(1927). Chief Mining Engineer to the Govei n- 
inent of India (Railway Department) l> 
14th June 1880. m. Mabel Webb of Br.o, 
1932. Attached to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 1909-12; Asst ( "ftl 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, lort- 
14 , service lent to O. I. P. !l^ilway, 1914-1 7 , 
officiated as Mining Engineer and Technn il 
Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-.20 ; Appoin- 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Bu.iid, 
1921 ; Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1 dJ . 
President, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927-3::, 
President, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committii 
1029-33. Address' Bengal Club, Caleuttj, 
Oriental Club, London. 

WILBERFORCE-BELL, The Hon’BLE Ltkit 
Colonel Harold, CJ E., Foreign an'i 
Political Department, Government of Tiifli.i , 
Agent to the Governor-General, Pimjt'' 
States, b. 17 Nov. 1885. m. Margaret, d of 
late Capt. Michael Festing, formerly of t!i< 
20th Regiment (The Lancashire Fu8illcr^) 
Educ: Ellesmere College, Shropshire, and 
Pembroke College, Oxford ; Gazetted 1 1 > 
The Connaught Rangers, 1906; transfer! 

i to Indian Army, 1008 and to Political Depa| : - 
m^nt, 1909; returned to tho Army for 
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period of the War and saw active service 
in France and India ; was Asst. Mil. Secretary 
to Commander-in>Chief in India, 1918-19 ; 
has served in Political Department in Western 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan ; 
was Dy. Political Secretary to Government of 
India, 1928-1930, and Ag.Political Secretary to 
Government of India 111^930. First Agent to 
the Governor-General for the Deccan States 
and Ecsident at Kolhapur, 1933-34. 
licattons ** The History of Kathiawar*' ; 
“ Some Translations from the Marathi Poets’* 
**A Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi 
Language ” ; “ War Vignettes ; ’* and other 
monographs and articles in various periodicals. 
Address . Tiie Besidency, Lahore, Punjab. 

WILES, Gilbert, M.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. 
(1928); C S.I (1931): Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust, b. 25 March 1880. m. 
Winifred Mary Pryor. Educ. : Perse School 
and S. Cath. College, Cambridge. Joined I.C.S. 
in India, 1904; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Supdt , Land Becords, 1910 ; 
Asst. Collr and Collector, 1916-17 ; Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22 ; Secy. 
Generai Department, 1 923 ; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32 ; President, Bombay 
A/t Society, 1 926-32 , Member, Indian Tariff 
Board, Sept. 1933, President, Indian Tariff 
Board, September 1934 Address “ North 
End,” Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

WILKINSON, Hector Bussell, B.A., C.I.B. 
(1927) ; I.C.S., Secretary, Education Depart- 
ment, Government of Bengal, b. March 11, 
1888. m. Theodora Daintree. Educ, Clifton 
and Queen's College, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal, 
Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27. Address : United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 

WILKINSON, Sydney Arthur, M.B.C S. 

( Krnr.), L B.C.P. (Lond.), D T.M., and D.T.H. 
(Liverpool, Uni.) ; Medical Officer, B B. & 
C. I. Bly. Co., Ajmer. 6. 17 March 1886. m. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1916. Educ. : 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll., Taunton, 
and St. Thomas' Haspital, London. Fellow 
of the Boyal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1930) ; Hon. Magte , Ajmer-Merwara ; past 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipality, 
and President, Bajputana Branch of the 
European Association. Publications : A 

Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930 Address : 
Ajmer. 

WILLIAMS, George Bransby, M. Inst C. E., 
M I. Mech E., M Cons E , F B. San. I., 
F B.G.S , F. B.Metsoc., Member of Council, 
Institution of Engineers (India), late Chief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal; 
Consulting Engineer, Member of firm of 
Williams and Temple, b. 7 April 1872 ; m. 
Dorothy Maud, a. of E. Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire. Educ, : Clifton. Articled to 1 
Hr. James Mansergh, F.B.S., P. Pres. Inst. I 
C.E., 1891 ; Asst, on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks ; Besi- 


dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Bailway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial MUitary Bailways : Pers. Asstt. to Mr. 
G. B. Strachan, M. tnst. O.B., 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works ; Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 : Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Naivasha, Nakuruand Zansibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c.. 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comilla, Baneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-!^har waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. PublMions : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal, it. E. Journal, 1909, ** Bain fall of 
Wales/* Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, **Engineer,*' 
1922 ; Becent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
” XIXth Century *' February 1928 ; 
Baiufall, Off, How and Storage in the Central 
Provinces; Mm. Proc. Inst. C. E., 1931, The 
Bainfall of Assam, .Tournal, Boyal JMcteoro- 
logical Society, 1932; The Economics of 
Water Pumping, “ Engineer,” 1933 , The 
Flow of Water, 1934 , Single Arch Masonry 
Dams, “ Engineer *’ 1935. Address . 

Killay House, Cooden, Bexhillon-Sea ; Old, 
Court House Street, Calcutta; and United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS. Capt. Hbrbbrt AEUBTRONG, 
D.8 O ,I M S ; Besident Medical Officer, Ban- 
goon General Hospital since 1907. & 11 Feb. 
1875. Address: General Hospital, Bangoon. 

WILLIAMSON, Sir Horace, Kt. (1934) , 
C.I.E. (1922); M.B.E. (1919r, Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, €k)vernmcnt of India 
b. July 16, 1880. m. Joan Emma Doran 
Holtz. Educ. Cheltenham College. Joined 
Indian Police, United Provinces, 1900 ; 
Superintendent, 1913 ; Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917 ; Secretary, Indian Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, 1919-20 ; Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, 1923; Officiating Inspector- 
General, 1928 ; Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt, of India, 1931. 
Address : New Delhi and Simla. 

WILLMOT, Boobr Boulton, H. M. Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta. 6. 16 Oct. 1892. 
Educ. Berkhamsted. In business in London 
1911-1915. Joined Boyal Naval Volunteer 
Beserve in 1915 ; transferred to Armv with 
a commission in B. G. A. (S.B.) in July 
1916; in Government service in London, 
1920-1924. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

WINGATE, Bonald Evelyn Leslie, C.I.E., 
B. A., I.C.S., Offg. Political Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, b. 30th Septr. 1889. Educ. : 
at Bradfleld and B^ol College, Oxford 
Arrived In India 1913 and served in the 
Punjab as Asst. Commissioner; transferred 
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to l>e]bl M City 1918; special 

duty on staff of uentenant-Governor, Pimjab, 
1917 ; special duty under Civil Commissioiier 
of Ooon^ed Territories, Mesopotamia. 1917; 
PoUtlesl Agent and H. H.*s Consul at llMkat, 
1919 ; special assistant to Eesident in Kash- 
mir, 1921; Political Agent and H. M.*s 
Consul, Maskat, 1928; Secretary to Agent* 
to Governor-General in Bajputana, September 
1924: ditto Baluchistan, 1927; l^litical 
Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Quetta- 
Fishin, 1928; Political Agent, Slbl, 1981: 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
1932; Officiating Secretary, October 1982. 
Addrest: Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla. 

WINTEEBOTHAM, SiB Geoffhet Lkonabd, 
Et. (1986), B.A (Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, 
Messrs. Wallace A Co. b. 7 Oct. 1889. m. 
Hilda, youngest d-of D. Norton, C.S.I. Edue. : 
Coll -Malvern and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. 
Business in India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 ; Member. Legisla- 
tive Council. Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commetee, 1927 and 
1932. President, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929 and 1934. President, Associat- 
ed (yhambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1929. Addrea : Monte Bosa, Dady Sett HiU, 
Bombay 6. 

WOODHEAD, SiB JOHK (AOKROTD), Tbe H05. 
K.C.S.I. (1984); C.I.E. (1931); Finance 
Member, Government of Bengal. 6. 19 June 
1881. m. Alice Mary Wadsworth. Edue.: 
Bradford Grammar School, Clare College, 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904 ; Asst. Magistrate and Collector, Mymen- 
singh ; Sub-Divisional Officer, Hailakandi, 
1906-07; Joint Magte., Chitt^ong, 1908-09 ; 
Mfl^strate and Collector, 1909-10 ; Magistrate 
and Collected, Faridpur, 1911-15 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, Mymensingh, 1916-17; Addl. 
Judge, Alipur, 1917-18; First Land Acquisi- 
tion Collector, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
1918-24 ; Offg. Chairman, Improvement 
Trust, 1924; Financial Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 1924-27; Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt, of India, 
1927-28; Secretary, CSommeroe Department, 
Government of India, 1928-32; Officiating 
Commerce Member, Government of India, 


in India. 


1981 ; Bepreseuted Goveromeiit of ludta on 
Burma Bound Table Cmffereuos; Finance 
Member, Government of Ben^ 1932 ; 

Governor of Bengal, 1984. AAdteet : 
writer's BnUdingB, Calcutta. 

WEIGHT. Sib WixitUX OWEi^ Et.. O.B.E., 
V.D., IHrector, Parw A Co. Ltd., Ifadm; b. 
11 August 1882; m. Barbara, d. of the late F. 
MullfJy, D.I.G.. Madras Police. Edue : 
St. Paul's School, London, Member, Madras 
Legislative Council ; Presi^nt. Local Board 
Imperial Bank of India; Chairman, Madras 
Telephone Ck)., Director, Hercules Insurance 
Co., and Various Other Companies; Chairman, 
Madras Chamber of Ckimmerce. Address * 
Bens Gardens, Adyar, Madras. 

VAIN, THE HOK. 8ZB LEE Ah. E-i-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.O., Ex-President, Eangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Eangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. 5. April 1874, Edue. : Eangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address: Eangoon 
Secretariat, Eangoon. 

ZAFEULLA EHAN, Chaudhubi SIR Muham- 
mad, Kt., B.A. (Honours) Punjab, LL.J3 
(Honours) Loudon; Barrlster-at-Law (Lin- 
coln’s Inn) ; Member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (Depts. o: 
Commerce and Bailways). b. 6th Feb. 189:^ 
m. Badrun Nissa Begum, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. S. A. Khan, I.C.S. (Bihar and 
OnsFa). Edue at Government (College, Lahore 
King’s College, and Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1914-16 ; practised 
in Lahore High CJourt, 1916-35; Editoi, 
"Indian Cases,*’ 1016-32; Law Lecturer, 
University Law College, Lahore, 1919-1924, 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1926-8"), 
Member, Punjab i^ovincial Eeforms Com- 
mittee ; Delegate, Indian Bound Table 
Conference, 1930, 1931 and 1982; Member, 
Consultative Committee 1032; legate t ) 
the Joint Select CSommittee of Parliament on 
Indian Eeforms, 1083; President, All-Indja 
Muslim League, 1931 ; Crown CoudsiI, 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 to June 
1932. Member of the Governor-Genera 1'^ 
Executive Council, 1982. Publication-^. 

** Indian Cases ’* ; the Criminal Law Journal 
of India : Beprints of Punjab Criminal Eulin^, 
Vol. IV ; and Fifteen Years' Digest 
Address : Delhi or Simla. 
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Estate . . 
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The Ruling Chief of 
Mohiuddin Faroqui, Nawab, Sir 
Morvi . . . . His Highness The Maharaja of . . 

Mysore . . . . His Highness The Maharaja of . . 

Nagod . . . . Shrimant Raja Saheb of . . 

Nanpara Estate . . Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan 
Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad 
Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur of Hyderabad 
Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad . . 

Nawanagar . . Major H. H. Maharaja Jam Saheb of . 
Nilgiri . . . . The Raja Saheb of 


Mahmudabad I 
Estate . . ( 

Maliya 
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Mangrol . . 
Mansa 
Mayurbhanj 
Miraj Jr. . . 
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Orchha , . . . H.H. The Maharaja* of 


Padrauna Estate.. Raja Bahadur Braj Narayan Singh of . . 
Padrauna Estate . Rai Bahadur Jagdish Narayan Singh of 
Pahasu Estate . . Nawab Mumtaz-ud-Doulah M. M. Ali Khan of . 

} Raja Sri Jyoti Prasad Singha Deo Bahadur of . 

PARLAKIMEDI ) - ^ ^ -rx 

Estate \ Capt. Maharaja Sn K. C. G. Narayana Deo of . 

Partabgarh . . His Highness The Maharaja of . . 

Patiala . . . . Lt.-Gen. H. H. The Maharaja of 

Patna . . . . The Maharaja Saheb of . . 

Phaltan . . . . Capt. Shrimant Raja Saheb of . . 

Pirpur Estate . . Raja Syed Mohamed Mehdi of . . 

Porbandar . . H H. The Maharaja Rana Saheb of 

Radhanpur . . H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 
Rajkot . . . . H.H. The Thakore Saheb of 

Rajpipla . . . . Major H.H The Maharaja of 

Rampur . . . . Capt H.H The Nawab Saheb of 

Ram Sarn Das, Lala, Hon Rai Bahadur 

Ranka Raj Estate Raja Bahadur Girivar Prasad Narain Singh of 
Rewa . . . . H.H. The Maharaja of 

Sadiq Ali Khan, Nawab Mirza Mohomed, of Kunwa Khera 


Sailana . . . . H.H. The R 

Sandur , . . . Shrimant Ri 

Sangli . . , . Lt. His Higl 

Sant . . . . The Maharai 

Shamraj Raj want 
Bahadur, Raja, of Hyderabad 


H.H. The Raja Saheb of 
Shrimant Raja Saheb of . . 

Lt. His Highness The Raja Saheb of 
The Maharana Saheb of . . 


SiDDIKY 

Singha Chanda & 
Ramnagar 
Estate . . 

SiRMOOR . . 
Sohawal . . 
SUDASNA . . 

Talcher . . 
Tamkohi Raj 
Thanadevli 
Tonk 

Travancore 

Tripura 

Udaipur . . 
Ummaidnagar I 
Estate . . f 

Vadia 


Monlvi Chowdhury K Ahmed, Khan Bahadur 
of Bahadi 


. . Bhaiya Jagdish Datt Ram Pandey of . . 

. , H H. The Maharaja Bahadur of 
. . Shreeman Raja Saheb of 
. . The Thakore Saheb of 

. . The Raja Saheb of 

. . Raja Indrajit Pratap Bahadur Sahi of . . 

. . The Darbar Saheb of 
. . H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 
. . H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of 
. . H.H. The Maharaja of 

. . H.H. The Maharana of . . 

I Rao Bahadur Thakur Jai Singhji Sahib of 

. . Darbar Shree Surajwala of 
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I NDIA : His Excellency 
Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow, K.T, GMS.I.. G.M. 
l.E'» O.B E , D.L., T.D , Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

Born : 24th Sept 1887 ; eldest 
son of 1st Marquess and Hon 
Hersey de Moleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 

Succeeded father igo8. 

Married * 1911, Doreen Maud, 

2nd daughter of Rt. Hon Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt Twin sons, 
three daughters Heir* s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v 
Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 

1703 ; Baron Hopetoun (U K ) 

1809; Baron Niddry (UK) 

1814 ; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ; Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 ; Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd , Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd ; President of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded ist 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24 ; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924-26, President of Navy League, 1924-31, Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural produce, 
1923 ; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Agnculture, 1926-28 ; 
Chairman Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933. 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 
1936. 

Recreations : Golf, Shooting. 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
Private Secretary : J. G. Laithwaite. Esq. 

Military Secretary : Lt-Col. H H. Stable. 

Surgeon : Lt -Colonel H. H Elliot, 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

H.E. General Sir Robert A. Cassels, G C.B., C.S.L, D.S.O., 
(Commander 4n^Chief in India), 

The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, K C S I , C B.E., I.C.S. (Industries 
and Labour), 

The Hon’ble Sir N. N. Sircar. Kt , Bar-at-Law, (Law). 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, K C B (Finance). 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart, K.C.S I. (Home). 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Kt , C.S.I., C I E., 
O.B.E. (Education, Health and Lands), 

The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir Zafrullah Khan, Kt. (Railway and 
Commerce). 
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B ENGAL: His Excel- 
lency The Right 
Hon'ble Sir John 
Anderson, P.C., G C,B , 
G.C.I.E. Governor of Bengal. 

Born : 8th July, 1882. 

Married : Christina (d 1920) 
3rd daughter of the late Andrew 
Mackenzie of Edinburgh. One 
Son and one Daughter. 

Educated * George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, and 
Edinburgh and Leipzig Univer- 
sities 

Entered the Colonial Office 
in 1905. Secretary of the 
Northern Nigeria Lands Com- 
mittee, 1909 ; Secretary of the 
West African Currency Com- 
mittee, 1 91 1 ; Principal Clerk 
in the Office of Insurance Commissioners, 1912 ; Secretary 
to Insurance Commissioners, 1913 ; Secretary, Ministry of Shipping, 
1 91 7-1 9; Additional Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
April 1919 ; Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919 ; Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, 1919-22 , Joint Under-Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State at the Home Office, 1922 to 1932 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bengal 1932. 

Address : Government House, Calcutta. 

Private Secretary : L. G Pinnell, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Colonel R. B. Butler, C B E , M.C. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead, K.C.S L, C I E., I.C S 
{ Vice-President) . 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-Din, K.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sir Robert Niel Reid, K C I.E., C.S I., I.C S. 

The Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter, K.C.S.I. 

Ministers. 

The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Mohi-ud-din Faroqui, Khan Bahadur. 
The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque. 
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B ihar : His Excellency 
Sir James David 
S iFTON, K C S I , K.C I E. 

C S I., C.T E , I.C S , Governor 
of Bihar. 

Born • 17th April 1878, son of 
Thomas Elgood Sifton. 

Educated ' Godolphin School, 

St Paul’s School and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, M.A. 

Married . Harnette May, 
daughter of Thomas William 
Shettle : two sons and two 
daughters 

Entered Indian Civil Service, 

27th Nov igo2 and served in 
Bengal as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector and Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Chota 
Nagpur, 1904 ; Joint Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, March 1911 , Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 
April 1912 ; Settlement Officer, Chota Nagpur, 1913 ; Magistrate and 
Collector of Shahabad, 1915 , Secretary to Government, Financial and 
Municipal Departments, August, 1917 , Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, 
December, 1923 , Chief Secretary to Government, Bihar and Orissa, 
March, 1925 ; Member Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, May 1927 ; 
Offg. Governor of Bihar and Onssa, June 1929 and again June 1930. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 7th April 1932 

Recreations Tennis, Golf and Shooting. 

Clubs : East India United Service, Bengal United Service, 
Calcutta 

Address ' Governor’s Camp, Bihar 

Private Secretary 
Major P. T Clarke. 

Members of the Executive Council 
The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha, M A , B.L. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Tallents, C S T . C I E., I.C.S. 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt 
The Hon’ble Mr Saiyid Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law. 
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B OMBAY: H i s 

Excellency The 
Right Hon’ble 
Michael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, Lord 
Brabourne, G.C.I.E., M.C., 
5th Baron, cr. 1880, 
Governor of Bombay. 

Born : 8th May 1895. 
Son of 4th Baron and 
Helena, daughter of late 
H. von Flesch-Brunningen, 
Imperial Councillor, Vienna. 

Succeeded his father in 
1933. 

Married : 1919, Lady 

Doreen Geraldine Browne, 
youngest daughter of the 6th Marquess of Sligo. 

Heir: S. Hon. Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbull. 
Born : 11th February, 1922. 

Educated: Wellington, R.M.A., Woolwich. Served 

European War, 1915-18 (despatches thrice, M.C.) ; M.P. 
(U) Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33 ; Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary to Secretary of State for India, 1932-33. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay on 9th Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Private Secretary : C. H. Bristow, B.A. (Cantab), I.C.S., J.P. 
Military Secretary : Lt. -Colonel C. G. Toogood, D.S.O. 
Surgeon : Major P. A. Ofie, M.B., R.A.M.C. 

Members of Executive Council ; 

The Hon’ble Sir Robert Duncan Bell, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S.. M.A., B.Sc. (Ed.), J.P. [Vice-President). 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, J.P. 

Ministers : 

The Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, B.A., LL.B., 

J.P. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt. 
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C ENTRAL PRO- 
VINCES: H I s 

Excellency Sir 
Hyde Clarendon Gowan, 

B.A. (Oxon), K.C.S.L, 

C.I.E., V.D., I.C.S., J.P., 

Governor of Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Born : 4th July 1878. 

Married : Edna Gowan 
(nee Brown) 1905. 

Educated at Elstree School 
1889-92 ; Rugby School, 

1892-97 ; New College, 

Oxford, 1897-1901 ; Univer- 
sity College, London, 1901- 
02. 

Under Secretary to C. P. Government, 1904-08; officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries Department, 
Government of India, July to November 1908. Settlement 
Officer, Hoshangabad District 1913-18 ; Financial Secretary 
to Government of C. P. 1918-1921, Deputy Commissioner, 
Nagpur 1923-25; Financial Secretary to Government 1925-27; 
Chief Secretary, March 1927 ; Revenue and Finance Member, 
C. P. Government, July 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. i6th September, 
1933 - 

Address : Government House, Nagpur. 

Private Secretary : Capt. J. H. Caesar, M.C. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Eyre Gordon, C.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Ministers : 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. G. Khaparde, B.A., LL.B. 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, B.A., LL.B. 
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Admiralty), i92o»2i ; Parliamentary Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postmaster-General, (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923 ; Principal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary 1924 ; Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip in National Government, 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934. 

Address : Government House, Madras. 

Private Secretary ‘ D. H. Elwin, I.C.S. 

Mihiaiy Secretary ' Major T. F. H. J. J Kelly, O B.E. 

Surgeon: Major D P. Johnstone, C I.E., R.A M.C. 

(Retd.) 

MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi 
Na'i’Udu, Kt 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirselvam. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Souter, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mimsters : 




M adras : His Excel- 
lency John Francis 
Ashi ey, Lord Erskine, 
G C I.E., Governor of Madras. 

Born : 26th April, 1895, 
eldest son of 12th earl ol Mar 
and Kellie. 

Married: 1919 Lady 
Marj ori e H ei vey , eld est 

daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, q v , four sons, 

Hetr : s. Master of 
Erskine, q v. 

Educated : Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford 

Lieut. R. of O Scots Guards , 
late Lieut. Scots Guards, 
M P. (U ) Westonsuper-Mare 
Division of Somerset 1922-23 
and since 1924. Asst Private 
Secretary (unpaid) to Rt. Hon. 
Walter Long, (ist Lord of 


The Hon’ble the Raja of Bobbili, K.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. T. Rajan. 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswamy Reddiyar. 
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O RISSA: His 

Excellency Sir 
John Austen Hub- 
I BACK, K.C.S.I., LC.S., M.A. 

I (Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 

Born : 27th February, 

1878. 

Married : Bridget Alington 
Royds. 

Educated : Winchester and 
King's College, Cambridge. 

Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal ; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909 ; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910 ; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913; temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919 ; Director of 
Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 
1928 ; Offg. Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 ; member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, B. & O. 1935. 

Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on ist April 
1936. 

Address : Government House, Puri. 

Private Secretary: J. S. Wilcock, Esq., I.C.S. 

A dministration . 

Chief Secretary : P. T. Mansfield, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Devdopment Secretary : A. F. W. Dixon, Esq., I.C.S. 

Law Secretary: Diwan Bahadur C. Govindah Nair. 
PiMic Works Secretary : A. Vipan, Esq. 
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P UNJAB: His 

Excellency Sir 
Herbert William 
Emerson, K.C.S.L, C.LE., 
C.B.E., Governor of Punjab. 
Born : ist June i88i. 
Educated: Calday 
Grange Grammar School ; 
Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Entered Indian Civil 
vService, 1905 ; Manager, 
Bashahr State, 1911-14 ; 
Superintendent and Settle- 
ment Officer, Mandi State, 
1915 ; Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1922 ; Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department, 1926 ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department 1930-32. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 13th April, 

1933. 

Address : Punjab Governor’s Camp. 

Private Secretary: Major R. T. Lawrence, C.I.E., 
M.C. 

MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 

The Hon’ble Sir D. J. Boyd, K.C.I.E., LC.S. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzaffar Khan, 
C.I.E. 

Ministers : 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh. 

The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang, M.A., Ph.D. 
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U NITED PRO- 
VINCES: H I s 

Excellency Sir 
Harry Graham Haig» 

K.C.S.L, C.I.E., CS.I., 

Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

Born : 13th April 1881. 

Married: Violet 'May 
Deas, daughter of J. Deas, 

LC.S. (retired). 

Educated : Wichester 

and New Colleges, Oxford, 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905 ; Under- 
secretary to Government of 
U. P. 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1915- 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920 ; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30; Home Member, Government of India, 

1930-34- 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address : Governor's Camp, U. P. 

Private Secretary : Major D. A. Brett, M.C. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECIJTIVE COUNOL. 

The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., C.I.E. , 
M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon'ble Mr. J. M. Clay, C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. 
Ministers : 

The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon'ble Sir Jwala P. Srivastava, Kt., M.Sc., A.M.S.T. 
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A GAR: Shrtmant 

T H A K O R E ShRI 
Yaverkhanji Gam- 

BHIRKHANJI ChOWAN, the 
Ruling Chief of Agar, in 
Gujarat States Agency. 

Born : On 19th January 
1899. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the 4th December 1931. 

Educated : At the Tuluk- 
dari School at Godhra. 

The Thakore Saheb is a 
keen sportsman and has won 
many prizes and medals. He 
is also keen on hunting and 
has shot many Tigers and Panthers. 

Married : To the daughters of the Thakore Sahebs of 
Nalia and Napad. 

Origin : The Rulers of the State belong to the Chowan 
(Pavapati clan) of Rajputs who were later converted to the 
Mahomadan faith and are now classed as Musahnans. 

Tota^ annual income Rs. 50,000. 

Area : 17 square miles with 29 Villages. 

The Agar State is situated on the Bank of Ashvan River. 

The State enjoys Criminal and Civil powers and is under 
the direct control of the Political Agent, Gujarat States 
Agency. 

Rule of primogeniture is applied to the State. 

The nearest railway station is Kaledia (G. B. S. Rly), at 
a distance of about five miles from the Capital. 

The Thakore Saheb has visited many principal cities in i| 
India and has two younger brothers. li 
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A KALKOT: Shrimant 

ViJAYASINH FaTTESINH 
Bhosle, Raja Saheb 
of Akalkot. 

Born : 13th December 1915. 

Education : Passed the Diploma 
Examination of the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, attended for some 
time the Deccan College, Poona, 
completed his training in admini- 
stration at Bangalore and made 
extensive tours in Northern India. 

Married : On 23rd February 
1934 Princess Kamla Raje (Shanta 
Devi) of Gwalior but unfortunately 
Shrimant Shanta Devi Rani 
Saheb expired on 19th March 
1934 at Akalkot. 

Area of State: 498 square miles 
Population • 92,605 

Capital town Akalkot (Sholapur District). 

The State for the purpose of administration is divided into a Taluka — 
Akalkot and two Pethas — Piliv and Kurla. Up to 26th February 
1936 owing to minority, the State was administered by the Dowager 
Ram Saheb Shrimant Tarabai Saheb as Regent with the help of a 
Government Adviser Shrimant Vijayasinh Raja Saheb having 
attained majority, was invested with full powers of administration 
of the State on 27th February 1936 by the Government of India. 

Judicial : An independent High Court Bench established in 1931. 

Educational * Primary education free to backward and depressed 
classes and girls of all castes and creeds Free Secondary education 
to girls. Scholarships and freeships in Secondary and Higher 
education A separate High School for girls has been newly opened 

Local Self-Government : Municipality at Akalkot and Taluka 
District Local Board 

General : A New Water Works Scheme costing aboVit Rs. 10.25 
lacs IS neanng completion Provision for a bridge on the Bon river 
has been made in this project. Town-planning and removing congestion 
in the town is in progress. A Development Scheme has been undertaken. 

Dewan : Mr V. B. Parulekar, B.A. He is also the District 
Magistrate and District and Sessions Judge. 

Chief Police Officer : Rao Bahadur S. R. Jagdalb 
State Engineer in charge Akalkot Water Works: Mr. B. M. 
Bachal, LC.E. 
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A UNDH : Shrimant 
Bhavanrao Shrini- 
WASRAO alias Bala- 
SAHEB Pant Pratinidhi, 
the Ruler of Aundh, is a 
graduate of the Bombay 
University and a treaty 
Chief. His age is 67 and he 
is married to Shrimati Sau- 
bhagyawati Ramabai Saheb 
alias Maisaheb from the 
Rode family of Poona. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri- 
mant Bhagwantrao alias 
Bapusaheb who is 16 years 
of age. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. A 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members. The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass resolutions without restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931, a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration. It is a miniature 
Executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and a 
minister appointed from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Ruler takes considerable interest in 
Rural Uplift and is making vigorous efforts in that 
direction. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and the Life of Shivaji in three picture 
volumes. He also takes great interest in physical exercise 
and has written in English a book on the subject called 
“ The Surya Namaskars," which has become very popular 
throughout India. 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats. 
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B ALASINOR : His Highness 
Nawab Sahfb Babi 
S H R I Jamiatkhanji, 

Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency. 

Born : loth November 1894. 

Ascended the Gadt on 31st 
December 1915. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun and returned with success 
He IS allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 

His Highness is a ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 

He IS also endowed with the 
natural gift of composing drama and plays which are well admired 
in the province of Gujarat. 

Married : First with H. H. Begum Saheba Shn Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
Begum Sahebas : ( i ) H. H. Shri Sardar Begum Saheba. (2) H H. 
Shn Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H, H. Shri Zohra Begum Saheba, 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920 who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to two daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dynasty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the decendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Inperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal 
Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Military Force : 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns. 
Permanent Salute : 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the S{ate : 189 square miles. 

Population : 52,525 m 1931. 
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B ANGANAPALLE : Nawab 
Mir Fazle Ali Khan 
Bahadur, the present 
Ruler of Banganapalle, the only 
Muslim State in South India. 
Born : 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922. 

Educated : At St. George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920. 

Married : The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur, 
in 1924. 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the year 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

Recreation : Tennis and Billiards. 

The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State. During the short period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the administration and is striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects. The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, 
bom 1 2th October 1925. 

Salute : 9 guns. Area of the State : 275 square miles. 

Population : 40,000. Annual Revenue : Rs. 4 lakhs. 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines. “ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful and conditions of 
working ideal’* is the view expressed by Geologists about the Diamond 
mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain is 
cholum. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan. 

Mir Iqbal Hussain Sahib Bahadur, B.A., B.L. 

Munsijf: Khazi Ghulam Mahamood Sahib. 

Tahsildar : Syed Imam Sahib, B.A. 

Magistrate : Syed Ali Naqui Sahib, 
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B ANSDA ; His H i g h ns es 
Maharawalji Shree 
Indrasinhji Pratap- 
siNHji, Ruler of Bansda State in 
Gujarat, belongs to the Solanki 
clan of Rajputs and traces his 
descent from Sidhraj Jaysinh, 
the famous and illustrious 
Emperor ♦ of Gujarat in the 
twelfth century. 

Born : i6th February 1888. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Accession to Gadt : nth 
November 1911. 

Married : A. S. Shreemati 
Anandkunverba S a h 1 b a, 
daughter of late Raolji Shree of 
Mansa. 




Clubs : Willingdon Club, 

Bombay ; Hindu Gymkhana, Bombay ; Shree Digvir Club, Bansda. 
Heir : Yuvraj Shree Digvirendrasinhji Sahib, born on the 
1st October 1927. 

Area of State : 215 Square Miles. Population : 48,807. 

Revenue : Rs. 7,58,538. Salute : 9 Guns. 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

relahyes. 

Brother : Rajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji. 

Nephews : K. S. Narendrasinhji, K. S. Gnanshyamsinhji, 
K. S. Vikramsinhji, K. S. Bhupendrasinhji, K. S. Pradumansinhji, 
K. S. Nrupendrasinhji. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan : H. P. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : V. B. Mohile, L.M. & S. 

Private Secretary : Mr. G. I. Purohit. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. V. K. Mohile. 

Treasury Officer : Mr T. B. Upadhyay. 

Nyayadhish : A N. Vansia, B A., LL.B. 

Forest Officer : B. H. Upadhyay, D.D.R. 

Police Superintendent : Mr, J. B. Chowhan. 

Palace Physician : Dr. B. L. Trivedi, M.B.B.S., D.T.M. 

Stale Engineer : M. M. Parmar, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. (London). 
Inspector of Schools : Mr. R. Adhvaryu. 

Head Master : T. P. Buch, B.A. 

Riyasat Officer : Mr. F. R. Jadeja. 

Auditor: R. M. Gandhi, F.C.S. (London). 

Ahkari Supervisor : Mr. G. K. Desai. 

Garden Superintendent : A. S. Mahfuze, F.R.H.S. (London). 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineer : Mr. M. M. Parmar, B. Sc. 
(London), A.M.I.C.E. 
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B ANSWARA: H I s 
Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
RAWALji Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi 
SiNGHji Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 
(1933) of Banswara. 

Born : 15th July i888. 
Date of succession : 8th Janu- 
ary 1914. Invested •with full 
ruling powers in March 1914. 
Descended from the eldest 
branch of the premier clan of 
Shishodia Rajputs now ruling 
in Mewar, and is twenty-first 
in descent from Maharawal 
Jagmal Singhji, who founded 
Banswara in 1527 A. D. 

Educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Married. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 guns. 

His Highness is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes. 

His Highness has proved himself to be a wise and efficient Ruler, 
and his practical knowledge of the work of each Department in the 
State has been an important factor in its progress, which has been 
abundantly manifested by the increase of the State revenue and the 
general well-being of the people. On the outbreak of the Great War 
(1914- 19 19), His Highness offered his personal services and placed the 
resources of the State at the disposal of Government. 

Recreations : Riding, Shooting, Outdoor games, etc. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Raj Kumar Sahib Shri Chandraveer 
Singhji, born in 1909* 

Second S m : Maharaj Kumar Sahib Shri Narpat Singhji, bom in 
May 1921. 

Area of State : 1946 square miles. Population : 2,60,670. 

Revenue : Rs. 9 lacs. Infantry : Prithwi Rifles. 

Banswara, the Southernmost State in Rajputana, has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rajputana, especially just after the 
rains. The principal rivers are the Mahi and the Anas. The State is 
believed to be rich in minerals, and has been twice surveyed and settled, 
the last Land Revenue Settlement was made in 1914-1917. The 
State has many archaeological relics, and considerable fertile soil. 
Capital : Banswara of 10,244 population, about 60 miles distant 
from Ratlam and 64 miles from Dohad on B. B. & C. I. Ry. Dak 
Bungalow at the Capital. 

Administration of the State is conducted by His Highness with the 
assistance of a Diwan on Political, Foreign and Judicial side, and a 
Home Minister on the Executive side. Besides, the State has a 
Judicial and a Legislative Council, of which the Diwan is President 
Agency : Southern Rajputana States Agency. 

Diwan : Mr. Jitendra S. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Home Minister: Mr. Nand Lal Banerji. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Fauj Mal Kothari. 
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B ARAMBA* Raja Shree 
Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangaraj Maha- 
PATRA, Ruling Chief of Baramba 
State, Eastern States Agency. 

The State was founded by 
Hatakishore Rout in 1305 A D 
The Present Ruler is the 22nd 
descendant of the dynasty. 

Born: on the loth January 1914 
Succeeded to the Gadt : On the 
20th August 1922 ; was formally 
installed on the i6th January 1935 
when the State was released from 
the minority administration of the 
Government. 

Education : Passed the Chiefs’ 

College Diploma Examination from 
the Raj -Kumar College. Raipur in 
1931 and then educated in the 
Ewing Christian College, Allahabad 

Married : On the 24th May 1934 to the eldest Princess of late 
Rajkumar Dayanidhi Deb and grand -daughter of Sir Basudeb Sudhal 
Deb, K c.i E , late Raja of Bamra. 

General : Compulsory primary education is imoarted free through- 
out the State to all, irrespective of caste and creed. Several schools have 
been opened specially for the low caste people in order to encourage 
education of aboriginal classes There is also a Secondary School 
in the State. For higher studies and technical training State stipends 
are granted Madat (prepared opium) and liquor are strictly prohi- 
bited in the State. People receive every kind of medical aid free from 
two charitable dispensaries maintained by the State. 

Forest materials and agricultural produce are the chief exports 
from the State The State is famous for its Maniabandhi cloth which 
has a large sale in most parts of Orissa. Home industry such as 
weaving, making baskets, ornaments, ivory works and brass ware.s, 
etc , are fostered by the State. Cattle rearing and agriculture are the 
main profession of the general masses. 

Heir: Jubraj Shree Krishna Chandra Deb: born on the 19th 
April 1935. Area : 142 sq. miles. Population 46,688. Annual Income : 
Rs. 1,00,000. 

PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Ditvan ; Mandardhar Naik, Esqr., B.A. 

Asst, Ditvan : Ragunath Mishra, Esqr., B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Surendra Kumar Das. 

Inspector of Police : Gunanidhi Patnaik, Esqr. 

Forest Officer : Janardan Patnaik, Esqr. 

Head M aster ^ Mohan Suhudhi Secondary School : Kulamani Rath, 

Esqr., B.A. 

Office Superinfendent : Pearymohan Patnaik, Esqr. 





B ari A: MajorHis Highness 
Maharaol Shree Sir 
Ranjitsinhji, K.C.S.I., 
Ruler of Baria. 

Born : loth July 1886. 
Educated : At Rajkuniar 

College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Bun, 
and in England. 

Married : In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakun verba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 20th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Second Son : Raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji. 

Grandson, eldest son of Heir -Apparent : Raj Kumar Shree 
J iTSINHJI. 

Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 

Area of State : 813 square miles. Population : 159,429. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal ii. 

Recreation : Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

ADMINISTRATION. 



Dewan : Rao Bahadur Motilal L. Parekh, M.A., LL.B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces : Lt.-Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji 
Personal Staff Officer : Captain Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Shexh, Esq. 
Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., 
F.GP.S. 

Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq., D.F.H. (London). 

P. W, D. Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. 
Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

Banking Department : Chandulal N. Shah, Esq. 
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B ARODA : His Highness 
Far ZAND - i-Khas-i- 
1 D o w L A t-i-Englishia 

I Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 

I Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel 

I Samsher Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G. 

I C I E , LL.D., Maharaja of 

I Baroda. 

Born : 1863. Ascended the 

gadi 1875; Invested with full 
I powers m 1881. 

Educated : Privately. 

Married : In 1880 Shri 

Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885. 

Married Second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge tamily of the 
Dewas State. 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930. i 93 i* Minister 

was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932. 

Publications. 

(i) From Caesar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes ; (3) Speeches; 

(4) Selected letters. 

Recreation : Billiards, tennis, shooting, Shikar, etc. 

Address : Baroda, Gujerat, Western India 

Heir : Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar. 

Area of the State : 8,164 square miles. 

Population : 2,443,007 (193*)- 
Revenue : Rs. 247 30 lakhs. 

Salute : 21 guns 

EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 

President. 

Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, K C I.E., Dewan. 
COUNCILLORS. 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar (Karma Sachtv). 

Col Kumar Shivraj Singh B.A., (Mantra Sachtv & Khangt 
Karbhart). 

Manilal Balabhai Nanavati. B.A.. LL.B.. M.A. (Penn ) (Mantra 
Sachtv) . 

Gopal Krishna Dandekar, B,A., LL.B., Legal Remembrancer. 
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DARWANI: His High- 

^ NESS DEVISINGHJI, 

Rana Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended, the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Daly College, Indore. 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 141,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President. 

Diwan Bahadur H. N. Gosalia, M.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Member. 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 
Judicial Member, 

Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LL.B. 
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B AUDH : Raja Narayan 
Prasad Dev, the present 
Ruler of Baudh. 

Bom 'On the 14 th March, 1904. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, where he passed 
the Diploma Examination with 
brilliant success and distinction 
heading the list of successful 
candidates from all the Chiefs’ 

Colleges in India 

Succeeded: On the loth March 
1913 and was installed on the 
Gadi on the 14th March 1925. 

Mamed * The second sister 
of the present Ruler of 
Athmallik State in 1923* 

Baudh is an ancient princi- 
pality founded in the early part 
of the nth Century A,D. The 

rulers of this State belong to the fnimder 

Solar Race and the present ruler is 43rd m descent from the ^^unde . 

The Raja Saheb is a very able administrator and 

Ruler. He is held in high esteem by his subjects 

All the Political Officers oi the British Government visit^ the 

State from time to time left with very high f 

tration. The Raja Saheb was invested with 

ludge in IQ 33 . He represented the Rulers of Onssa States at the 

institutKins both at Headquarters and in the intoior. Constru^^^ 

and improvements of roads and Wtion^ schemes ^re^m^ 

mrmnltto^St^rwi'trtwo^Radway heads. Sambalpur in the north and 
"RrioH m fhf* South was constructed at considerable expense. 

Ih. .on«™«n <,. 

Area of the state : 1,264 sq. miles. Population. i, 3 . 5 . 4 

Annual Income : 

Post and Telegraph Office : Bauto^^ 

Railway Station : Sambalpur, (BN Ky ) 
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B HAVNAGAR : His High- I 

NESS Maharaja Raol I 

Shree Krishna- kumar ' 

Sink j I, Maharaja of Bhav- , 

nagar. j 

Born : 19th May 1912. His ij 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput i| 
and a direct descendant of !| 
Sajakji who is said to have || 
settled in the country about I 
1260. 

Educated : Harrow, England 

Mamed : In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 
sons. 

Succeeded to the Gadx : On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, KCSI, on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling powers on i8th April 1931. 

Heir -Apparent * Maharaj KIumar Shri Veerbhadrasinhji 
Second Son : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shivabhadrasinhji. 

Area of the State : 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,89,22,590. 

Population (1931) : 500,274. 

Chief Products : Grain, Cotton, Sugar Cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralLsation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
State Council. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, K C.I.E. 

Members : 

Diwan Bahadur T. K, Trivedi. 

Khan Bahadur S. A. Goghawala, M A , LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. a. P. Pattani, M A. (Cantab). 

Salute : 13 guns. Capital Town : Bhavnagar. 
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B I JAWAR : His Highness 
Bharat Dharam- 
i iNDU Maharaja Sawai Sir 

i Sawant Singh Bahadur, 

K.C.I.E., of Bijawar. 

Born : 25th November 
I 1877 ; ascended the Gadi 

in June 1900. 

Married : First into the 
Bundelkhandi Ponwar family 
of Sonrai in Jhansi district 
and secondly in 1913 into that 
of Diwan Gajraj Singh, a 
jagirdar of Datia State who 
belongs to Karahiya family. 



Son: Maharaj Kumar Aman Singhji. 

Area of the State: 973 square miles. 

Population: 115,852. Gross revenue : 3 J lakhs. 

Salute : ii guns. 

Railway Station : Harpalpur, G.l.P. Railway, 57 miles lorry 
service. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Diwan : 

Sardar Basheshar Sarup. 

Naih Dewan : 

Dewan Chhaterjit Singh. 
Chief Secretary : 
Pandit Mahadeo Rao. 
Private Secretary : 
Aitmad-ud-dawlah 
M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi. 


Revenue Officer: 

L. Raghubir Chand. 

Nazim: 

Mr. Laxmi Narayan, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Superintendent of Police : 

M. Gulab Khan. 
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B und I : His Highness 1| 
Hadendra Shiromani ;| 
Deo Sar Buland Rai | 
Maharao Raja Ishwari | 
Singh Bahadur of Bundi. 

Born : 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August 1927. 

Educated : Privately. 
Heir-apparent : Maharaj 

Kumar Bahadur Singh. 

His Highness is the head 
of the Had a clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Rajputana. 

Bundi is one of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana. 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, 
2,16,722. 

Revenue : Rs. 12,98,000 Hali and Rs. 3,51,000 Kaldar 
(British Coin). 

Salute ; 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs. 1,20,000. 
COUNCIL. 

Dewan and Finance Member : Major W. F. Webb, I. A. 

JuLicial Member : Pandit Deoki N and an Chaturvedi, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : Thakur Mahendra Singh Ranawat. 
Home Member : Kan war Sheonath Singh. 

Member without Portfolio : Munshi Khadim Hussain. 

HIGH OFFIQALS OF THE STATE< 

Private Secretary : Mr. Sohan Lal R. Jh am aria. 

Inspector General of Police: Pandit Washeshar Nath Datta. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Ahluwalia, M.B. 

Accountant General : Pandit Muket BehariLalBhargave. 
Executive Engineer : Mr. C. M. Parekh, B.E., M.R., San. I , 
M.I.H.E. 

Superintendent of Customs and Forests : Thakur Mahipal 
Singh. 

Sessions Judge : Pandit Jagmohan Nath Tikku, B.A., LL.B 
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C AMBAY : His Highness 
Naza muddaulah 
M U M T A z-Ul-M u l k 
Momin-K HAN Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Husain Yaver Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Cambay, 

(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
is a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Nazam-i-Sani Family of 
Persia. 

Born : i6th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2 1 St January 1915. Ascended 
13-12-30 \irith full powers. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor and companion. 

Area of State : 392 sq. miles. 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 14 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 
Salute: ii guns. 

Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda. 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform. 

Dewan & Private Secretary : 

Kribhnalal Kirparam Thakor, Esq., B.A , LL.B. 

Naih Dewan & Chief Revenue Officer: 

Rao Saheb Purshottam Jogibhai Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish: 

Maganlal Ghelabhai Mehta, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
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C HAMBA : His High- 
ness RajaLakshman 
Singh, the Ruler of 
Chamba State (Minor), 
is a Rajput of the 
Surajbansi Race and the 
progenitors of the dynasty 
have ruled in Chamba for 
fourteen hundred years. 

Born : On 8th Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Succeeded his father on 
7th December, 1935. 

Being educated : At the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
Area of the State : 3,127 square miles. 

Population : 1,46,870. 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

Salute : ii guns. 

Council of Administration appointed by Government 
to carry on Minority Administration. 

President : 

Major P. Toulmin. 

Vice-President and Chief Secretary : 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Madho Ram. 

Judicial Member : 

Lala Rala Ram. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India and 
has been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation in 
A.D. 550. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab. 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR : His 
Highness Maharawal 
Shri Nat warsinhji 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 

Born • 1 6th November 1906. 

Succeeded to the Gadt: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated * At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Mamed : In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on loth 
Apnl 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 

Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H.H. is a member of the Chamber of Princes m his own right. 
Visited Europe m 1926. 

Near Relatives : Brother, Capt. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 

Area of the State : 890. 34 square miles. 

Population : 1,44,640. 

Gross A verage Revenue : 12,12, 686. 

Salute : 9 Guns. 

Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay , British Union Club, London ; S. F. Gymkhana, ChhotaUdepur. 
Recreation : Shooting, Cricket. Riding, etc. 

Tribute : The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines m the State. The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

I. Commanding Officer : Capt. Maharaj Naharsinhji, Military 
Force. 

2. Dewan : Rao Bahadur A K. Kulkarni, B.A.. J P. 

3, Revenue Officer : Mr. Mahasukh M. Shah, B.A. 

4. First Class Magistrate and Nyavadhisha ; Mr. Natvarlal 
D. Parikh, M.A., L.L.B., B.Com., F.R.E.S. 

5. SuperifUendent of Police : K. S. Raisinhji C. Chowan. 

6. Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent • Dr. R. M DAvr, 

M.B.B S. 

7. State Engineer : Mr. Morarji C Rupera, L.C.E. 

8. Forest Officer: Mr N D Aiyengar. 
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C OCHIN: His High- 
ness Sir Sri Rama 
' Varma, G.C. I. E., 
Maharaja of Cochin State. 

Born : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 
25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately. 
Heir: His Highness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west comer of India. 
It has an area of 1,480.28 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bounded on the north by BritishMala- 
bar, on the east by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Travancore and on the west by Malabar 
and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the ist place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 47 High Schools, 102 Lower Secondary Schook 
and 878 Primary Schook. 

The State maintains 43 Hospitak and Dkpensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by four Mimicipalities 
in the four important towns and 87 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State k carried in the name 
and under the control of Hk Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
k the Diwan. A Legklative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-official majority has been constituted. 

Hk Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State k Sir R. K. 
Shanmugham Chetty, K.C.I.E. 
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D ANTA: His Highness 
Maharanaji Shri 
Bhawani Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur o f— 

(Rajputana). 

Born : 13th September 

1899 A.D. The Ruling family 
of Danta belongs to the 
celebrated clan of Parmar 
Rajputs. The founder of the 
State, His Highness Mahara- 
naji Shri Jasrajji came from 
Smd and established the State 
by way of conquest in 1068 
A.D. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Ascended the Gadt : loth 
March 1926. 

Area of the State : 347 sq. miles. Population : 26,172. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,85,000. Salute : 9 guns hereditary. 

The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Succes- 
sion to Gadi is governed by primogeniture. 

Heir- Apparent : Maharajakumar Sliri Prithiraj Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, horn 22nd July 1928. 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Madhusudan Singhji, born 31st May 
1933 - 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Raghuvir Singhji, horn on 4th 
December 1934. 

Places » of interest : Shri Ambaji, Shri Koteshwarji and Shri 
Kumbhariaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Ramprasad Bapalal Divanji, B.A. (Retired 
Senior Superintendent and Acting Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Department). 

Naib-Dewan : Maharaj Shri Prithi Singhji Saheb. 

Revenue Commissioner : Maharaj Shri Narayan Singhj 1 
Saheb. 

Private Secretary : Babu Bishram Singhji. 

First Class Magistrate : Mr. P. P. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

Assistant Revenue Commissioner: Mr. R. P. Kanhere, B.Ag. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. S. M. Rao, M.B.B.S. 
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D ATIA: Major His ! 
Highness Maharaja j 
Lokendra Sir 1 
Govindsinh Ju Deo 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E.,K.C.S.I., 
Ruler of Datia. 

Born : 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 172 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 
Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.S.O.. K.B. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs, 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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D HAR(C I ). His Highness 
Maharaja Anand.Rao 
P uAR Saheb Bahadur 
(Minor), Ruler of Dhar State. 

Born : 24th November, 1920. 

Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D B E , on ist August, 

1926. 

Succeeded to Gadt . On the 
1st of August, 1926. 

Education His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of a European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M S. 

Harvey Jones 

Salute : 15 guns. 

Area of the State . 1,800 24 
square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State 
Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc Populatwn 243,521. 

Railway Station : Mhow — 33 miles Rutlam — 60 miles on 

B B & C. I Lines. 

COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karbhari . 

Dewan Bahadur K Nadkar. 

Member (without Portfolio) of the Executive Council . 

Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb 1’uar 
Home and Revenue Member : 

Mr. Raghunatii Sahai 
Military Member : 

Mr Raghunath Sahai (Acting) 

Judicial Member : 

Mr M N. Khory, b a , ll.b 

Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch: 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr. Venkat Rao C Palkar 

Consultative Member: 

Thakur Jaswant Singh j I of Bidwal 

Durbar and Council Secretary : 

Mr. B. S. Bapat. m a , ll b. 
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D HARAMPUR : His 

Highness Maha- 
RANA SHRI ViJAYADEVJI 
Mohandevji Rana, Raja 
Saheb of Dharampur. 

Born : 1884. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1921 . 

Educated at the Raj- 
kiimar College, Rajkot. 

Married in 1905 A. S. 
Rasikkunverba, daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A. S. Manharkunverba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji. 

Area of the State : About 800 square miles. 

Population : About 115,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 8J lakhs. 

Salute : ii guns personal. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Mr. Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 
Personal Assistant to H. H, the Maharaja Sahib : 

Mr, Bhogilal Jagjivan Mody. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr Shantish anker Jeshanker Desai, b.a 
Law Member and District Magistrate : 

Mr. Pranlal Dullabhji Kamdar, b.a., ll.b. 
Commerce and Industry Member : 

Dr. Shankra Kunjakrishna Pillai, Doctor of Public 

Economy. 
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D HENKANAL SreeSrekSree 
Raja Sankar Pratap Singh 
Deo Mahindra Bahadur, 

Ruler of Dlicnkanal, a full fledged 
State in direct relationship with the 
Government of India, conspicuous 
for Its traditional devotion and 
loyalty to the British Crown 
Born : 1904 

Educated In Rajkumar College. 

Raipur, Government Raven- 
shaw College, Cuttack and studied 
abroad in I^ondon and Vienna 
Ills Hi.ghness belongs to the 
famous Kachhawa Rajput family. 

Mamed • The eldest daughter 
of the Ruler of Ser.iikela, a descend- 
ant of I^athor origin 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 1918 
Area : 1,464 square miles 

Population . 284,328 

DURBAR’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President and Prime Minister : Rajkumar N. P. Singh Deo, l^.A 
Judicial and Political Minister : Dew an Bahadur D N Das, B A. 
Development Minister : Rajkumar S P Singh Deo, B A , B.L. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary : Pandit Bamdev Rath. Esq 
Military Secretary : J. Creffield, Esq., M.B.E. 

Aid-de-Camp : Subedar Chintamoni Mahamansingh, I.P.M. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

District Magistrate : Manyabar N. A. J. Anderson, Esq. 

Sub- Divisional Officer, Saddar : Pandit S. Mishra, Esq 
Suh-Divisional Officer, Marhi : Pandit G Mahapatra, Esq , B A 
Revenue Officer : Benoy Ghosh, Esq., B.A. 

Tahasildars : Mukunda Pradhan, Esq , B.A , N. C. Mahanti, 
Esq., K. C. Mahanti, Esq., J. Mahanti, Esq. 

Conservator of Forests : S B D C Patnaik, B.A , M.R H , M.E F.A. 
Commissioner of Police and Excise : Rai Bahadur B B Barman 
Assistant Commissioner of Police : Pandit G Mishra, Esq., BA 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr S. Rao, M B , B Sc 
Head Master, English High School , I B Barua, Esq , B Sc 
(Cal.), B.T. (Dac.), T.D. (Cantab.) 

Supervisor of Primary Education . H Mahanti, Esq 
Engineer (Offg) P.W.D. : Mr. R Behera. 

Scouting Deputy Camp Chief : Rajkumar G P Singh Deo. 
Organising Secretary : Benoy Ghosi^, Esq., B.A. 

Superintendent of Agriculture and Irrigation • B Samantrai, Esq 
Research Officer : Pandit Nagendranath Mahapatra, Esq 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sub-Judge: Pandit J K. Mishra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

Munsiff : N. K. Rai, Esq. 
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D HRANGADHRA: His 
Highnkss Maharaja 
MaH ARANA ShRI 
S I R Ghanshyamsinhji, 
G.C.I.E., K.C S I., Maharaja 
I^aj Saheb of Dhrangadhra 
in Kathiawar. 

Born : In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gadi in 
1911 

Educated : R a j k u m a r I 
College, Rajkot and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles Ollivant. 

Married : Five times. 
Has three sons (i) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, (2) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Virendrasinhji, (3) Maharaj Kumar ShriDharmendrasinhji. 

Area of the State: 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State's portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 
88,961. Annual Revemte * Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 

13 Guns. 

STATE COUNOL (Members). 

Chairman, Huzur Secretary & Military Member: Lt. i, 
Col. Raj Rana Shri Narsinhsinhji, P. Jhala. i 

Finance Member: Rao Saheb Chimanlal A. Mehta, i 
B.A., S.T.C. 

Revenue Member : Rana Shri Jaswantsinhji D 
Jhala. : 

Political Member : Anantrai N. Manker, M.A. 

I 

Secretary to the Council : Balashanker M. Bhatt, 1 
High Court Pleader. 

Chief Agricultural Products : Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and j 

Wheat. ! 

Principal Industries : | 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalies at Shri Shakli 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and onh 
work of the kind in India. I 
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F ARTDKOT : Lieutenant 
His Highness Farzand-i- 
Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hinu Raja 
Harindar Singh Brar Bans 
Bahadur, Ruler of Fandkot 
State, Punjab. 

Born : On 29U1 January 

' 1915. 

i Succeeded to the Gadt Dec 
' 1918 His Highness assumed 

full ruling Powers on 17 th 
October 1934 

Educated * At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 

career Passed the Dijiloma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing ist in his college in English and winning the Godley 
I Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. 

I His Highness received practical Administrative and Judipial training 

in his State. 

' In December 1933 Highness successfully completed a course of 

Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse His Highness 
! is a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games esjiecially of Polo 
I Married : The daughter of Sardar Bahadui Saidar Bliagwant 

I Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in Fcbruaiy 1933 
Salute : ii guns. 

j, Area of State : 64 3 square miles 

! PopulcUion • 1,64,346 

li Gross Income ' 18 lakhs 

I Kanwar Maiijit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur — 

! The younger brother of IIis Highness the Raja Sahib Ikihadur 

I born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
IS Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur Miice 
; 1934 - 

Chief Secretary . Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b a. 

Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar hatch Singh. 

!, Judicial and Revenue Secretary ' Lala Haigobmd, P c s (Retired.) 

! Under Secretary : S. Nazar Singh, b a., ll.b. 
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G ONDAL . His Highness |j 
Shree Bhagva Sink j EE, |i 
G.C.LE.MD., F.R.CP.E, i 
M.BCM.. M.R.C.P.E., DCL, I 
LL.D , F.R.S.E , M.R.A.S. M R.l I 
(G.B.), F.C.P.& SB., H.P.A.C, I 
Fell. Bom. University, Maharaja I 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal. 

Born : 1865. 

Assumed Full Powers, 1884 
Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University ot Edinburgh. 

His Highness was married to | 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H. H Maharana Shn Naran 
Devji of Dharampur 

Hjs Highness the Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb is a Jadeja Rajput. 

The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoje I had a modest estate 
of 20 villages Kumbhoji II the most powerful chief of the 
house, widened the territories to their present limit by conquest, 
but it was left to the present enlightened and able ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and mainly on account of its importance 
and advanced administration it earned the position of a first class 
state. Gondal has always been pre-eminent amongst the States of 
its class for the vigour with which public works have been prosecuted 
and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enterprise in Kathiawar 
There are no export or import duties, the people being free from taxes 
and dues. Comparatively speaking Gondal stands first in Kathiawar 
in respect of education Compulsory female education has been 
ordered by His Highness. Rs. 50 lakhs have been spent on irrigation 
tanks and canals, water supply and electricity to the towns of Gondal 
which is the capital of the State and to Dhoraji and Upleta. 

Author of : “A History of Aryan Medical Science,’' and “A Journal 
of a visit to England.” Hetr: Yuvaraj Shri Bhojrajji. 

Area of State : 1,024 square miles. Population : 2,05,846. 

Benenue : Rs. 50,00,000. Salute: ii guns. 1 

PRINUPAL OFFICERS. { 

Secretary : Miss J. D. Rathod, B.A. I 

Huzur Secretary: P.B. Joshi, B A. Nyaya Mantri ' T.Sampat,B. A.,LL.B I 

Sar Nyayadhtsh : K. J. Sanghani, B.A., LL.B. I 

Vasulait Adhikari : P. W. Mehta, B.A. I 

Manager and Engineer -in-Chiej : J. M Pandya, B. Sc (Edin ), A M.I E 
Police Superintendent in Charge : H. S. Sanghani 
Bandhkam Adhikari in Charge : M M. Gandhi, B E. 

Khajanchi : D. K. Vyas. 

Chief Medical Officer : M, K. S. Bhupatsinhji, L.R.C P., !' 

M R.C.S., D.T.M , M.B., B. Ch. 

Vtdya Adhikari : C.B. Patel, BA. DarbariVakil in Charge: V.K Vyas 
Khangi Karbhari : P. P. BucH. 
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H yderabad . His Exalted 
Highness, Rustom-i-Dowran, 

ArastU'I-Zaman, Lt,-Genkral, 

Muzaffarul-Mulk WaL‘Mamalik, 

Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, Fateh Jung Sipah Salar, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, Nizamud- 
Doula, Ni 2 am-ul-Mulk Asaf J \h, 

G C.S.I., G B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Born : i886. 

Ascended the throne 1911. 

Educated : Privately. 

Mamed : In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

Hetr : Nawab Mir Himayat Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Azam Jah. 

Area of the State : 82,698 square miles. 

Population: 14,512,161. 

Revenue : 873 90 lakhs. 

SaUite : 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council of twenty members eight of whom are elected 
and an Executive Council of six officials with a President It maintains its own paper 
currency and coinage, postal system, railways and army. It has a Umversity with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching. 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education. There arc also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Tecbmcal Institute and an Observatory. The State is of great historical and 
archaeological mterest, as within its limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 

Capital : Hyderabad — Population 466,894. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electncity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs — the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 



I 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President, 

Raja Rajavan Rajah Sir Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus Saltanath, 

G.C.I.E. 


Finance and Railway Member, 
Kt. Hon. Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Army and Medical Member, 
Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur. 

Revenue and Police Member. 

Mr. T. J. Tasker, C.I.E. 


Judicial and Ecclesiastical Member 
Nawab Lutfud-Dowlah Bahadur. 

Political and Education Member. 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Public Works Member. 

Raja Shamraj Rajwant Bahadur. 
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I D A R ; His Highness Maharaja 
DhIRAJ SHREB HIMMAT SlMOHJI OP 
— ^The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
loth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji ^hib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gad% on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April Z931. 

Born • On and September 1899. 

Married : In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State. 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5^ years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 19x6. He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs* Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal. He won every class prise from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various suhtjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of zo, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now ke^s a racing 
stable and has bad many successes. These active sports are not bis only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part m the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was m charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions 
He gained further practical expenence from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadi of Idar. Since his accession m 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable hun 
to carry through suceessftiHy. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Ama> 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Ktunar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apjMurent, was bom in 191 7 


SaluU : t% Guns. Area : 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue ; Rs. ex Lakhs. 
Dkeim ; Sai Babadub Raj Rattan Jaqannath Bhamdabi, M.A., LL.B« 
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I NDORE His Highness 

Maharajadhjraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai 
Sure it \EsiiWANr Rao 
I lOLKAR 13 ahadur, G C I E , 

Maharaja ol Indore 

Horn: Oih September 190S 
Acccbswn : 20th February 
1926. 

InvLSiUuic: 9th May 1930 
Educated: In England 1920 
23 and again at Christ Clinrch, 

Oxfoid , 1920-29 

Mamed * In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the J uiiior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhnpui) 

Daughter Princess Ushadevi, 
born 20th October 1933 
Delegate to the R T C 
in 1931. 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles Population : 1,325,000 

Revenue : Rs 1,35,00,000 

Salute: ig guns (21 guns within State). 

Address: Indore, Central India 
Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Slukar. 

STATE CABINET. 

President 

Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Sir S. M. Bafna, Kt , 

C I E , B A„ B Sc., LL.B., Pri ne Minister 

MEMBERS. 

Home Minister j 
Sardar R K. Zanane, B A. 

Revenue Minister: 

Dewan-1-Khas Bahadur Rao Saheb K B Tilloo 
Finance Minister 

Musahi13-i-Khas Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M A 
Member for Medical, Jails and Health Sanitation Departments : 
Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell, C.I.E., I.M S. (Retired). 
Member for Army . 

Major-General T M Carfendale 
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J AMKHANDI: Raja 
Shrimant Shankarrao 
Appasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, Raja Saheb of Jam. 
khandi. 

Born : 1906 

Invested with full powers 
m May 1926 

Educated m the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately 

Married m 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, Ramsaheb of Jam khandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda 

Heir ' Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO Bhausaheb, the 
Yuvraj now in his eleventh year. 
Daughter * Shrimant Indira 
Raje alias Tai saheb, now in her tenth year. 

Area of State : 524 square miles Population : 1,14,282 

Revenue * Rs 10,06,715. Capital Town * Jamkhandi 

The State for purposes of admimstration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the administration have been separated He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people Elementary and secon- 
dary eaucation has all along been free in the State The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects 
by endowing fifty frceships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late Captain 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President of 
the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. The hereditary title of 
“ Raja ” was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935 The Rajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Medal 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last seven years The State has pro- 
vided for free Medical Aid 

Diwan : Rao Bahadur R. K. Bal, B A , LL.B. He is also the 
eX‘Officio President of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly 
and High Court Judge. 

Sarnyayadhish * Mr. B B. Mahabal, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Officer : Mr H. C Patwardhan, B.A. 

PrivaXe Secretary * Mr. M. B. Mahajan, B.A , LL.B. 
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J ANJIRA: His Highness 
S iDi Muhammad Khan 
Nawab Saheb of Jan- 

JIRA. 

Bom : March 7th, 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9 th November 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930. Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 

Marned : On the 14th November 1933 the Shahajadi 
Saheba of the Jaora State in Central India. 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,60,251. 

Salute : ii guns permanent, 13 guns local 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs. 



! 


PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur H. B Kotak, B A , LL B , J P. 
Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud She- 
khani, B.A., LL B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A F. DaSilva Gomes, L R C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L F.P.S. (Gls ), LM (Dublin) 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. L. P. Mascarenhas. 

Excise Inspector : Mr. D. V. Desai. 

Chief Engineer : Mr. V. A. Dighe, L.C.E. 

Customs Inspector : Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
Khanjade. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Mr. G. A. Dighe. 
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J A O R A : Lieutenant- 

Colonel His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Aii 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-e- 
Jang, K C I E , Nawab of Jaora, 

Born * 1883 

Ascended the Gadt in 1895 

Educated at the Daly College, 
Indore, served in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for fifteen months 
till 1902, and IS Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel m the British 
Ai my 

Married His Highness’ first 
marriage was celebrated in 
1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 and 
the 3rd in the year 1921 

Heir- Apparent . B i R j i & 
^)adr Nawabzada Mohammad Nasir Ali Khan Sahib 

Area of State: 601 square miles 

Population 1,00,204 Revenue : 12,00,000. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President • His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur 

Vice-President and Chief Secretary * Khan Bahadur Motamid i 
Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serkkaz Ali Khan i 

Secretary Mr Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M.A , LL B (Alig). | 

Members : 

Revenue Member * Birjis Qadr Nawabzada Mohammad Nasir 
Ali Khan Sahib 

Military Secretary : Farrukh Siyar Major Nawabzada Mohammad 
Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib i 

!i 

Secretaty Public Health Department Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada ,1 
Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib !; 

j| 

Private Secretary * Major P. F Norbury, D.S.O , 1 A ; 

Judicial Secretary and Judge Chief Court : Mr Sirajur Rehman |; 
Khan, Bar-at-Law. i 

Revenue Secretary * Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg j 

Finance Member : Seth Govindramji. 1 

j 
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J ASDAN : Darbar Shree Ala 
Khachar, the present 
Ruler of Jasdan. 

Born on 4th November 1905. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has pass- 
ed the Diploma examination 
Succeeded to the Gadi in 
June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration 
on ist December, 1924. 

Jasdan is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha* 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to Kathia- 
wad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivraj, born 9th October, 1930. 
Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 

square miles of non -jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non- jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- 
lenders* claims. 

Village Panchayats have been introduced in twenty 
villages with a non-official president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inter se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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J ATH : Sub-Lt. Shrimant 

ViJAYASINHRAO RAMRAO 

ahas Babasaheb Dafle, 
R.I.N., Ruler of Jath State. 

Born on 21st July 1909. 

Ascended the Gadi on 12th 
January 1929. 

Family History : Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. 
The Ruling family claims 
descent from Satvajirao Chavan, 
Patil of Daflapur to whom a 
Deshmukhi Watan was granted 
by AH Adilshah, King of 
Bijapur in 1670. The Jahagir of 
Jath and Karajagi Paraganas 
were conferred upon him by 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1700. 


The Ruler was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafle He exercises full control over the administration of the State. 
During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen interest in 
the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms such as an 
independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

Married to Shrimant Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
late Rajesaheb of Akalkot in 1929. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cncketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

Recently he was appointed sub-Li eutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 

Capital : JATH. Population : 91,099. 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Dcccan States 
Agency. 

Area : 981 square miles. 

Revenue : 3,63,499. 

Dewan : Rao Saheb V. M. Kamik, B.A. 
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J HALAWAR : Lt. His 
Highness Dharmadi- 

VAKAR MaHARAJADHIRAJ 

Maharaj Rana Shri Rajen- 
DRA Singh Ji Dev Bahadur 
of Jhalawar State. 

Born : 15th July, 1900. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1929. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the 
School of Rural Economy, 

University of Oxford. 

Married : The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 

Has one son. 

Heif- Apparent : Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Virendra 
Singh Ji Bahadur, born in Oxford on 27th September, 1921. 

His Highness is a keen sportsman, being specially interested in 
Tennis, Cricket, Badminton, Croquet and Squash Rackets 
and motoring ; and has a taste for literature, especially 
poetry, music, agriculture and fine arts. He is a member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History 
Society, The Delhi Flying Club, Imperial Gymkhana Club, 
Cricket Club of India, Punjab Wanderers Cricket Club, Western 
India States Cricket Club, Kennel Club of India, life member of 
Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, etc , etc. He was a Lieutenant 
in the I. T. F. ii/iqth Hyderabad Regiment, and was attached 
for some time to the ist/iqth Hyderabad Regiment ( Russel's ) at 
Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan. He is now Honorary Lieutenant 
in ist/iqth Hyderabad Regiment (Russel's). 

Area of the State : 813 square miles. 

Population : 107,890. 

Revenue : Rs. 7,48,000. 

Permanent Salute : 13 guns. 

Dewan : 

Rai Bahadur Raj Ratnakar Sahasdivakar Bhaya Shadi 
LaL Ji, B.A , LLB 

Home Secretary : 

Raj Ratnakar B. Mitthan Lal Ji. 
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J ODHPUR: Lt.-Col. 
His Highness Raj 
Rajeshwar Saramad- 
i-Rajahai Hindusthan 
Maharaja Dhiraj Sir 
Umaid Singh j I Sahib 
Bahadur, G. C. I. E., 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O.. ruler 
of Jodhpur State. 

Born : 1903. Ascended 
the Gadi 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married : Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singh Bhati of Umednagar 
in 1921. Has four sons and one daughter. 

Heir-Apparent: Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant 
Singhji Sahib, born in 1923. 

Area of the State : 36,021 square miles. 

Population : 2,125,982. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,49,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : 17, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : 

His Highness The Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 
Chief Minister and Finance Minister : 

Lt.-Col. D. M. Field, C.I.E., I.A. 

Judicial Minister : 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M.A., LL.B. 

OF POKARAN. 

Home Minister : 

Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 
Revenue Minister : 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khan Bahadur Chowdhri 
Muhammad Din. 

P. W. Minister : 

Mr. S. G. Edgar, I. S, E. 
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J UNAGADH: His Highness 
Sir Mahabatkhanji 
Rasulkhanji III, G.C.I.E , 

K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh. 

Family : Babi ( Yusuf zai 
Pathan) . 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 

Educated: Preparatoiy 

school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir- Apparent Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population: 545,152. 

Principal Port : Veraval. Revcnu: : Rs. 90,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council: 

J. Monteath, Esq., I.C.S. 

Naih Dewan and Member of Council, 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Kadir Muhammad Husain, J.P. 

Law Member: 

Mr. S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. J. X. Sequeira. 
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K ALAT : Captain His 
Highness Mir 
Sir Ahmad Yar Khan, 
G. C. I.E., Beglar Begi, 
Khan of Kalat. 

Born : 1904. 

Educated : Privately. 

Succeeded to the 
Khanate : September 1933. 

Area of State : 73,278 
square miles bounded on 
the West by Iran and Afghanistan, on the North by 
British Baluchistan, on the East by Punjab andSindand 
on the South by Persian Gulf. 

Population : 342,101. 

Salute : 19 Guns (hereditary). 

His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai famil}’ 
which came into power in 1666 — 67, when Mir Ahmad 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul gover- 
nor and since became Ruler of Kalat and Mekran. etc. 

Kalat the capital of the State is 88 miles south of 
Quetta and 6,783 feet above sea level. In the cold 
weather the seat of the ruler is at Dhadar, 16 miles from 
Sibi. 

Wazir-i-Azam : Captain S. M. Khurshed, LA. 

Chief Secretary : Khan Sahib Ghulam Hyderkhan 

Orakzai. 
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K APURTHALA: Coloniil 
His Highness Farzand- 
1-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 
Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
R A j a-i-R A jGAN Maharaja 
Sir J AGATjiT Singh Bahadur, 

Maharaja of Kapurthala, G C 
S.I. (1911), GCIE (1918) 

Created G B E (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee 
Honorary Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs) 

One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was 
raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute of ;^9,ooo a 
year was remitted in perpetuity by the British Government ; 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion d'Honneur from the 
French Government in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, Grand Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order of Chill, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Cuba, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the 
League of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of his reign in 1927 Received Grand Cross of the Order 
of St Maurice and Lazarre from the Italian Government, 1934. 

Born : 24th November 1872 , son of -His Highness the late 
Raja-i-Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala 

Heir-Apparent SiRi Tikka Raja Parmjit Singh 
Chief Minister Lt -Colonel G T. Fisher, LA. 

Household Minister Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces 
Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C I.E , LA 
Area of the State 652 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 sq. miles with a population of 
over 450,000. Maharaj Kumar Karamjit Singh being the 
Superintendent . 

Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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K EONJHAR : Raja Shri 
Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhunj Deo, Ruling Chief 
of Keonjhar States, (Eastern 
States Agency). 

Born : On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gadt on the 
I2lh August 1926. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur, C. P. 

Married : In June 1929, 
Rani Saheba Snmati Manoja 
Man j an Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 

Heir : Tikayat Shri 

Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj Deo. 

Uncle : Routarai Basudeu Bhunj Deo. 

Brother : Chotarai Lalkshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo, B A 
Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Population : 460,647. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan: Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore Tripathi, M.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatka. 
Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : 

Dr. D. C. Sealy. 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 

B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Diviston : Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. 
Superintendent of Police : Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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K HAIRPUR STATE : 

His Highness Mir 
Eaiz Mahomed Khan 
Talpur ofKhairpur 
State. 

Born : 4th Jan. 1913. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Succeeded : December 
IQ35 on the demise of his 
late lamented father His 
Highness Mir Ali Nawaz 
Khan Talpur. 

The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Minister : J. M. Sladen, Esq., I.C.S. 

Address : Khairpur Mir's, Sind. 



K ISHANGARH: His 
Highness U m d a e 
Rajhae Buland 
Makan, Maharajah Dhiraj 
Maharaja Yagyanarayan 
Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kishangarh. 

Born : 26th January 

1896. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
the 24th November, 1926. 

His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

His Highness was married 
first to the sister of the 
Raja Bahadur of Maksudan- 
garh in Central India in 1915, and then to the daughter 
of the Raja Bahadur of Maksudangarh in March, 1933. 

Area of the State : 858 square miles. 

Population : 85,744. 

Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000. 

Salute : 15 Guns. 

Chief Member of Council : Rao Sahib Kesari Singh, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Revenue Member : Rai Sahib Purohit Shridharji. 

Home Member : Thakur Dalipsinghji. 

Development Member : Pandit Harihar Swarup, B.A. 

Chief Judge : Rao Sahib Thakur Ranjitsinghji. 

Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja : Raj win 
Suraj Singhji. 

Medical Officer : Dr. Amritlal Bafna, M.B., B.S. 
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K U R W A I : Nawab 

Mohammad Sarwar 
Ali Khan Bahadur 
Ferozjung, the present 
Ruler of Kurwai State. 

Born on ist December 
1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi 
in 1906 when he was a 
minor. 

Educated at Daly College, 

Indore, and Mayo College, 

Ajmer. Afterwards he was 
sent as a selected candidate to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst for Military training from where he returned with 
the King’s commission. 

The Nawab Saheb was invested with full ruling powers 
on 9th April 1923. 

Married to the eldest daughter of His Highness the 
Ruler of Bhopal. 

Heir apparent — Nawab Shahryar Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur. Born on 29th March 1934 . 

Area of the State-^i^ square miles. 

Revenue Rs. 2,50,000. 

Dewan of the State. 

Khan Baliadur Alimartabat Sahibzada Haji Ahmed Dm Khan. 

Chief Secretary of the State. 

Walaqadr Munshi Fazal Kasul Khan. 
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K UTCH: His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. ' 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 

Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Suryashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

OFFICERS. 

Naib Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Varishta Court : Parvatishankar 
M. Bhatt. 
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L athi : thakore saheb 
Shree Prahladsinuji of 
Lathi. 

Born : 31st March 1912. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
14th October 1918, on which 
date his father, Thakoresaheb 
Shree Pratapsinhji, died. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and before 
formal installation on the 9th 
February 1031, received practical 
administrative training in 
various Departments of Wan- 
kancr State under the able super- 
vision of His Highness the 
Maharana Raj Saheb. 

Married : Suryakunverba, 
daughter of the late Thakore- 
saheb of Kotda-Sangani situated 
in Kathiawar. 

The Rulers of Lathi State, 
which IS situated in Kathiawar, are Gohcl Rajputs and descen- 
dants of Sarangji, one of the sons of the famous Sejakji, the 
common ancestor of Bhavnagar, Pahtana and Lathi Houses 
The present Thakoresaheb is about the 26th in descent from Sarangji, 
who was famous for his glorious and chivalric deeds in Kathiawar. 
He IS the grandson of Thakoresaheb Sursinhji, best known 
as “ Kalapi *' whose poetic genius has shed a lustre over the 
literary life of modern Gujarat. 

The Thakoresaheb made primary education free at the time of 
his formal installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
learn public opinion on matters of public interest 
Area : 41.8 square miles 

Population : 9,407 
Revenue : Rs. 1,67,970 
Rule of Primogeniture governs succession 

FAMILY MEMBERS. 

K. S. Mangalsinhji 
K. S. Harischandrasinhji. 

{Both are younger brothers of the Thakoresaheb.) 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Karhhari : Keshavlal K. Oza, Esquire, B A , LL B 
Privau Secretary : K. S. Gamdhirsinhji Vijaysinhji of Lathi 
Medical Officer : Dr. Pranjivan Kanji Dave 

Revenue Officer : ^R. Gokaldas Devchand Patel 
Nyayadhish and First Class Magistrate : 

Mr. Harkart B. Shukla, B.A , LL.B. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Shivsinhji R. Jhala. 
Superintendent of Police : Mr. Gulmahomed H. Sindhi. 
Superintendent of P.W.D. : Mr. Jethalal R. 
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L TMBDI • M AH ARANA ShRI 
Sir Daulatsinhji, 
K C.S I . K.C.I.E.. Tha- 
KORE Saheb of Limrdi • is a 
direct descendant of Maharana 
Khctaji of Limbdi, A.D i486 
(1542) and belongs to the Jhala 
Clan of Rajputs founded by Har- 
pal Dev and the Goddess Shakti 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy. 

Born : nth July 1868. 

Accession to Gadt : 14th 

April 1908. 

Educated : Privately 

Clubs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geo graphical S o c 1 e t y — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

. Salute : 9 guns. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shri Digvijaysinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kuman Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 
Kesharisinhji of Idar. 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Talnka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

Area of the State : 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 

walla territory. 

Population : 40,088. Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Diwan. 

Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M A., LL.B (Cantab ), Bar.- at-Law, 
FRGS. 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education 
Miss (Dr.) Elizabeth Sharpe, K H M., F.R.G.S.. etc. 

Chief Medical Officer. 

Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, L.M. & S., etc. 

Finance Secretary. 

Mr. Tulshidas J. Lavingia, B.A. 

Political Secretary. 

Mr. Dolarrai M. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Secretary: Rana Shri Jiwansinhji, M. G.B V C. 
Educational Inspector : Mr. A. D. Pandya, B.A. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Chotalal Harijiwan. 

Asst, Private Secretary: Mr. M. Krishnamurti. 
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L UNAWADA. His High- 
^ NESS Maharana Shri 
V lRBHADRASlNHJI, 

Rajajj Saheb ofI^unawada. 

His Hif:?hncss belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is descended 
from Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev of 
Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutcli 
and Kathiawar 

Born: 1910 Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930 

Educated At Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Married In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shn Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shn Amarsinhji, K C I E , of Wankaner State. 

Hcxr-apparent : Maharajkumar Shn Bhupendrasmhji, born 
on 14th October 1934. 

King's Commission : His Majesty the lc4-te King Emperor 
conferred on His Highness the Hon rank of 2nd Lieut, in the 
Regular Army on 7th September 1934. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 

Population . 95,162. Revenue . Rs. 5,50,000 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan 6- Foreign and Political Member Maganlal L Desai, 
BA, LL B. 

Home Member and Police Commissioner . K S Pravinsinhji 
Officer Commanding K S Virvikramsinhji. 

Political Secretary . Vadilal A. Mehta, B A., LL B 
Private Secretary : Mohanlal T. Jaini. 

Huzur Personal Assistant : N. K Kanabar 
Nyayadhish * Mathurbhai K. Bhatt 

Police and Excise Superintendent : Hathisinhji M. Solanki, 
Chief Medical Officer : Nenshi D. Shah, M.B., B.S 
Custom Officer . Amritlal P. Shah, B.A. (Hons.) 

Head Master, S. K. High School : Ramniklal G. Modi, M.A, 
Electrical Engineer : Maganlal B. Panchal. 
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M ALIYA T H A K O R E 
Saheb Shri Harish- 

CHANDRASINHJI of 
Maliya, Kathiawar. 

Boyn . 2nd March 1909 
Ascended the Gadx : 20th 
March 1030. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot where he com- 
pleterl his Djploma and malric 
course He was an all round 
sportsman while at the College 
He received administrati vc train- 
ing under the late Thakorc 
Saheb Shri Rajsinhji, his revered 
grandfather, who being con- 
vinced of his ability and capa- 
city installed him on the gadt 
during his lifetime and went 
into voluntary retirement 
Since his accession to the 
gadt the present Thakore Saheb 
has introduced many reforms in the State, the chief among them being 
the abolition of Veth, forced labour Primary education is free m the 
State All the villages of the State are connected by telephonic 
communication The financial position of the State is fairly sound. 

The rulers of Maliya State arc Jadeja Rajputs and belong to the 
same house as the Rulers of Cutch, Navanagar and Morvi, being 
descendants of Thakore Shri Kanyaji who ruled over Machhukantha 
and the greater part of Wagad from 1698 to 1734. On the death of 
Kanyaji, h^s son Ahaji got Morvi and his second son Modji received 
Maliya He conquered the surrounding territory and founded the 
State of Maliya. Thus the Maliya house is an off -shoot of the senior 
branch if the Jadeja rulers 

Area oj the State ' 103 square miles It has also a share in the 

village of Katana in Wagad in Cutch 

Population : 12,142 as per census of 1931. 

Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,50,000. 

There are in all 15 villages and Maliya the seat of the dynastic 
gadt IS situated on the banks of the river Machhu. The State runs a 
motor bus service from Maliya to Pipalia Road, the nearest railway 
station on the Morvi Meter Gauge line. 

There is a ginning and pressing factory and a stone quarry in the 
State. Staple products Juwari, Bajri and Cotton. 

Heir-Apparent : K. S. Bhupendrasinhji 

Other Members : K. S. Narendrasinhji, K. S. Rajendrasinhji, 
K. S Balvirsinhji 
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M A N D I • Captain His 
Highness Raja Sir 
JOG iNDER Sen Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I , the present Ruler of 
Mandi is a Rajput of Chander- 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi ) for over a 
thousand years 

Hon. Captain: 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment. 

Born : 20th August 1904. 

Ascended the Gadi . 1913 

Invested with full ruling 
powers, 1925 

Educated : Queen Mary’s 

College and Aitchison College, 

Lahore. 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training m Lahore 1923-24 

Mamed Twtce, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala m 1923 and then the daughter of Kan war 
Pnthiraj Singh of Rajpipla m 1930. 

Visited : Important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc in 1927 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, born 7tli 
December 1923. 

2 nd Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, bom 5tli August 1931 

Only daughter : Shrimati Rajkuman Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928. 

Salute : ii guns 

Area of the State 1,200 square miles 

Population : 207,465 Average annual Revenue, Rs 12,48,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State m the Punjab States Agency. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

Sirdar D K Sen, m.a ' b.c l (Oxon ), ll n. (Dublin), Bar-at-Law, 
Chief Minister. 

Pandit Kan war Narain, Bar-at-Law, Revenue Minister 
Kan war Shiv Pal, B.Sc , Home Minister 
Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Telegraph Address . “ Paharpadsha ” Mandi. 





M ANGKOL ; S H A I K h 

Saheb Mohmad Jehan- 
geermian. Shaikh Sahib 
of MangroL 

Born : 29th October i860. 
Accesston : 29th June 1908. 
Educated : Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Heir- Apparent : Sahebzada 
Shaikh Mahomed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib, has four other 
sons and five daughters 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 square miles 
non-junsdictional territory. 
Revenue . Rs. 6^ Lacs 
Mangrol Chiefship is an 
Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogous 
to that of second class States 


as known in Kathiawar. Its relations with Junagadh of Political 
Subordination are mediatized by the British Government. This 
question is still under consideration by Government for final eluci- 
dation. It is styled as a Mediatized Taluka under Junagadh ” 


PRlNaPAL OmCERS. 

Chief Karbhari : S. Altaf Husain 

Political Officer and Sir Nyayadhish : Kantilal M Vasavada, 
B A , LL B. 

Huzur Assistant ' K S Abdul Aziz (Acting) 

Chief Secretary Huzur Office . Madhavlal S Mehta, B A 
Revenue Commissioner Shaikh Abdul Kadir (Acting) 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr G G Gatha, L.M & S. 

Private Secretary . K S Gulam Ali 

Port and Customs Officer ’ Fasihulhaq Z Abbasey 

Educational Inspector Md Murtazakhan, B A. 

Engineer: Shaikh Md. Husain (Acting). 

Head Master : Khwaja Seed Ahmed, B.A., B.T. 

Electrical Engineer : M. S. Saved, M.E. 
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M ANSA : Raolji Shree 
Sajjansinhji. the pre- 
sent Ruler of Mansa 
State. Age: 26 years. Succeeded 
to the Gadion 4th January 1934. 

Educated : At the Princes* 

Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is by origin, descent 
and repute an ancient and 
important State of the Sabar- 
kantha Agency having political 
relationship with the Govern- 
ment of India through the 
Hon’ble the A. G, G. The ruling 
house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustnous 
Vanraj Chavada who in 764 
A.D. ruled both Gujarat and 
Kathiawar with his capital at 
Patan,and according to a state- 
ment of an Arabian traveller 
quoted in the Ras-Mala, he was 
one of the four great kings of the world. 

The late lamented Ruler Raolji Shree Takhtasmhji ruled Mansa 
for 37 years. During his beneficent regime the State progressed in 
a variety of ways. Interested as he was in the development of 
agricultural and natural resources, he himself took great interest in 
the plantation of mango trees on a very large scale which added 
largely to the fertility of the soil and the prospenty of the State. He 
visited Europe in 1928 and while in England attended the sittings of 
the Butler Committee on Indian States. 

The eldest sister of the present Ruler is married to the Raja 
Saheb of Bansda and the younger to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. 
Two of his younger brothers are stud3ning law in England. 

Average Annual Income : Rs. 1,80,000. Population : 17,000. 
Mansa is the capital of the State. Electric lighting has been 
introduced in the capital. The State also maintains water works, a 
flour mill, a decent library and one dispensary for the comfort of the 
subjects. Medical treatment and attendance are given free to the 
people of the State. Primary education is also provided for in the 
State. An Anglo-Vernacular School upto English v Standard is 
maintained by the State and it is hoped that this School will shortly 
be raised to a High School. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

General Adviser: Rajkumar Shree Yeshwantsinhji, second brother 
of the ruler, has the Higher Diploma of the Princes' Mayo College. 
Dewan : Ranchhodlal M. Mehta, Esq. 

Nyayadhish : Upandralal Nandlal Acharya, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
State Medical Officer : S. V. Mohile, Esq., M.B., B.S. 

Raj Riyasat Officer : Mohansinhji K. Kher, Esq. 

Revenue Officer : Bhavsinhji Parmar, Esq. 



33 
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M AYURBHANJ • Maha- 
raja Sir Pratap Chan- 
dra Bhanj Deo, K, C 
I E , Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 1 
Born : February 1901. || 

Succeeded to the Gadt on the j! 
23rd April 1928 on the demise ( 
of his elder brother lieutenant i 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj ji 
Deo ; 

The Maharaja was admitted 
as a member of the Chamber of 
Princes by his own right m 1 

March 1931 

Educated At the Mayo 

College, Ajmer, and Muir i 

Central College, Allahabad. 

Mamed . On the 25 th 

November 1925, the daughter j 

of Maharaj -Kumar Sirdar 

Singhji and grand -daughter of 
the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 

Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Heir- Apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State 4,243 square miles. 

Population * 889,603 I 

Revenue Rs 30,00,000. ; 

Salute : Permanent salute of g guns. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population and revenue among 
the States of the Eastern States Agency, numbering* forty, twentysix 
of which were till April 1933 known as the Orissa States, and fourteen 
as the Central T^rovinces States. The history of its Ruling family 
goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous copper plate grants ' 
and archaeological finds testify to its powerful sway, and to the vast 
domains that constituted the territory of the Bhanja Kings, for 
hundreds of years Its geographical and strategic position cons- 
tituted it an important buffer State at the time when the East 1 
India Company and the Mahrathas were engaged in a struggle 
for supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj assisted the British 
cause During the Mutiny of 1857, Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 1 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company | 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judicial | 
independence, which has been secured under a full-powered High 
Court, being a special feature of its administration The State is rich 
in mineral and forest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron oic 
needed for the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur. Th(‘ 
present administration is making every effort to promote the industrial 
interests of the State 

The Maharaja is President of the Council of Rulers of the Easteni | 
States, an organisation which has been created for joint consultation 1 ' ' 
matters of common concern. ! 
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M IRAJ (Jr ) : Meherban 
Madhavrao Harihar 
RAO alias Babasaheb 
Patwardhan, the present ruler 
of Miraj Junior State is the 2nd 
son of late Shnmant Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of Kurundwad 
Senior. He was selected by the 
Bombay Government for the 
chiefship of the Miraj Junior 
State, and was adopted in Decem- 
ber 1899, by Lady Parwati- 
baisaheb, the mother of the late 
Chief, Laxmanrao Annasaheb, 
who died prematurely on the 
7th of February 1899. 

Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Caste : Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage : Married to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 
the late Meherban Knshnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir- Apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 

alias Balasaheb, bom in 1909 on the 3rd of December. Mamed. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
bom in 1911, on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916, 
on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196J square miles. 

Populaiion : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 7,388-12-6 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Official : Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler's sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal m 1911. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the ist of April 19:53. 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 
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M ORVI : His Highness 

Maharaja S k r e e . 
Lukhdhir j I Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Maharaja of Morvi. 

. Born : 1876. i 

Ascended the Gadi : 1922, 

Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Heir : Yu vara j Shree 

Mahendrasinhji. 

Second Son : Maharaj 

Kumar Shree Kalikakumar. 

Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also. 

Population : 113,024’ in 

1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 

Average Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. Salute : 11 guns. 

Chief Port in the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. i 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent, of 
the St£-te villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills and Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works 

Free primary and secondary education. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President and Dewan : M. D. Solan ki, B A , LL. B. 

1st Member : M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 

2 nd Member : B. M. Buck, High Court Pleader. 

1 
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M ysore ; colonel his 
Highness Maharaja 
Sir Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharaja 
of Mysore. 

Born : 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded : ist February 
1895. 

Educated : Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 

8th August 1927. 

Area of the State : 29,474.82 square miles. 
Population : 6,557,302. 

Address : The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore ; and Fern 
Hil] (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 
Members : 

Rajamantrapravina S. P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L. 
N. Madhava Rau, Esq., B.A., B.L. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana T. Thumboo Chetty, B. a., O.B.E. 
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N AGOD : Shrimant Raja 
Sahib Mahendra Singh 
J u Deo Bahadur. The 
present Ruler of Nagod State. 
Born • on the 5th Feb. 1916 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
26th February 1926. He was 
invested with full ruling powers 
on the 9th Feb. 1936 

He was formerly educated at 
the Daly College, Indore and 
later pnvately at Nagod Sub- 
sequently he received his ad- 
ministrative training at Ban- 
galore (Mysore State) under a 
European Guardian G. R. Gcnge, 
Esq 

Mamed the daughter of H. H 
theMaharana of Dharampur 
State (Surat Dist ) in May 1932 
A Rajkumari was born in March 
1933 - 

A son and heir was bom on 7th March 1936. 

The first younger sister of the Raja Sahib was married to H H. 
the Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 15th April 1936 

The Chiefs of Nagod are Panhar Rajputs, one of the four Agnikula 
clans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. The history of their 
migration into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand is of considerable 
interest, but exceedingly difficult to unravel The Chief of Nagod 
received a Sanad from the Government in 1 809 
Nagod is a Sanad State in Central India 
Area about 501 4 square miles 

Po'purlatton 74,589 according to the census of the year 1931 Geo- 
logically, Nagod prescnt.s several features of interest. Limestone of a 
superior quality known commercially as Nagod Limestone, is found 
in the form of low hills close to the chief town, and is the most valuable 
source of lime yet known in India 

For purposes of administration, the State is divided into 4 Tehsils. 
Elementary and secondary education has all along been given free 
in the State Liberal scholarships are also granted for secondary 
and higher education The State has also provided for free medical 
aid to all irrespective of ca.ste and creed 

PRmaPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE 
Lal Sahib Bhargavendra Singhji, Dewan. 

Lal Hardarshan Singhji, Deputy Magistrate and Munstff. 

B Rat Bahadur Johri, R Com , Secretary. 

Tehsildars : B Bhagwati Prasad K acker. M Ram Gopal 

Pt Bankey Behari, State Engineer 

Lal Suryabhan Singh, State Accountant 

Pr Girja Prasad Pattiak, Forest Officer 

Mr. S. a. Hakim, B.Sc., (Edinburg), Electric Engineer, 
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N AWANAGAR: Major 
His Highness 
Maharaja Shri 

DiGVIJ AYSINHJI R A N J I T- 
SINHJI jADEJA, K.C.S.I. 

Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 

Born : 1895. The 

adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received : The Insignia of 
K.C.S.I. in 1935. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot ; Malvern 
College and University College, London, 

Married : 7th March 1935 the daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Sirohi 

Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th/6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. 90 lakhs yearly. 
Salute: 15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 
Military Secretary and Home Member : Lt.-Col. R. K. 
Himatsinhji. 

Revenue Secretary: Gokalbhai B. Desai, Esq. 

Huzar Personal Secretary : Professor L. F. Rushbrook 
Williams, C.B.E. 

Manager, J. D. Railway: Rai Saheb Girdharlal 
D. Mehta. 

Port Commissioner : Commander W. G. A. Bourne, R.N. 
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N ILGIRI; Raja Shri I 

Kishore Chandra Mard- ; 

RAJ HaRICHANDAN, Rulct I 

of Nilgin State, Eastern States i, 
Agency. 

Born : 2nd February 1904* 

Ascended fhe Gadi : On 2nd 
February 1925 

Educated * At the Mayo ; 

College, A] mere. | 

Mamed * On the 28th Feb- 1 

riiary 1922, the daughter of His I 
Highness Raja Sir Pratap Singh, j 

K.C IE., ol Alirajpur, Central 1 
India and again on the 19th June i 

1925, the daughter of the Thakur 1 
Saheb of Thakurgaon (Ranchi). ' 

Heir- Apparent • Tikait Shri I 

Rajendra Chandra Maradraj 
Hanchandan. 

Area of State : 284 square miles. 

Population • 68,598 i 

Gross revenue : Rs 2,31,687 

Chief Executive Officer 

Diwan ' Babu Krishna Chandra Ghosh, B A , {Retired Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector ) 



Other Principal Officers. 

Assistant Diwan * Babu Mohinimohan Mukherjee, B L. 
Revenue Officer ' Babu Krishna Prasad Mahapatra 
Private Secretary : Dr. M C. Das. 

Chief Medical Officer and Deputy Superintendent of Jail : Dr 
Motilal Ghosh, M B. 

Deputy Superintendent of Police : Babu G. N. Mahapatra. 

Forest Officer : Babu Harish Chandra Singh Deo, B.A. 
Zamindary Manager : Babu Fakir Mohan Das, B.A, 
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O RCHHA: His Highness 
Saramad-i- Raj ahai, 

Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Shri Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur of Orchha. 

Born : 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
Ju Dev, 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661, 
Revenue : About Rs. 17 lakhs. Salute : 15 guns. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

His Highness. 

Members : 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pt. Shyam Behari Misra, 
M.A, [Chief Adviser). 

Major B. P. Pande, B.A., LL.B., F.R.E.S. [Chief 
Minister & President, Judicial Committee). 

Major Sajjan Singh, [Revenue Minister). 

Mr. M. N. Zutshi, B.A., [Private Secretary). 

Capt. Chandra Sen [Huzur Secretary). 
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P ARTABGARH STATE : 

His Highness Maha- 

RAWAT Ram SlNGHJl 

Bahadur of Partabgarh. 

Born : In 1908. 

Succeeded to theGadi. In 1929 
Hereditary Salute : 15 guns 

Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokal of 
Mewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Partabsmgh 
In the tune of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in lieu of Rs 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was formed 
in 1804 ; but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, in 1904, converted 
to Rs 36,350 British Currency The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction 
The highest administrative and executive office is termed “ Mahakma- 
Khas " where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State There 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court Revenue about 
5 J lakhs 



PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Sahib Chunilal M. Shroff, B A. 

Kamdar Khasgi : Shah Mannalal. 

Naih Dewan : Shah Manaklal, B A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary to His Highness Mr. Pheerozeshaw Fardoonji 
Revenue Officer : Maharaj Balwant Singh. 

Civil and Criminal Judge Babu Mohanlal Agrawal, B A., LL B 
Superintendent Customs and Excise : Bapu Bakhtawar Singh. 
Medical Officer : Dr Jiwanlal P, Parekh, L M. & S. 

Educational Officer : Mr W G Kale, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police . Purohit Jagdish Lal. 
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P ATIALA Lisutbnant-Gbneral 
His Highnbss Fahzand-i-Khas 
Doulat-i-Inglishxa, Mansur-ul- 
Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maharaja 
Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Shri Maha- 
raja-i-Rajgan Bhupinder Singh 
Mohxndbr Bahadur Yaou Vansha- 
VATANS Bhatti Kul Bhushan, G.C.SJ., 

G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B E.. LL D , 

A.D.C., the present Ruler of Patiala, 
which is the largest of the Phulkian 
Stated and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born in 1891, succeeded in 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in 1909, on attaimng majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja jDhiraj enjoys at 
present a personal salute of 19 guns and 
he and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Durbar in perpetuity. The 
principal crops are grain, barley, wheat, 
sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and tobacco. 

The State possesses valuable forests and 
is rich in antiquities. One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge railway 
line comprising two sections — ^from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar — have been constructed by the 
State at its own cost. His Highness main- 
tains a Contingent of two Regiments of Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one 
Battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade College which imparts University education 
besides numerous high sc hools. Primary education is free throughout the State. 

Area : 5,932 square miles. 

Population : 1,625,320. 

Gross Income : Rupees One crore and fifty Lakhs. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government in x8op, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah and N. W. F. Campaign of 1897. On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
duposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his personal services. Again in 19x9 
on the outbreak of hostihties with Afghanistan His Highness served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw 
active service towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts. For his services on the N. W. F. His 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Vicer^ to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 29x8, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and prmcipal Fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the aUied Sovereigns and Governments : — 


(a) Grand Cordon of the Order de 

Leopold, 

(b) Grand Cross of the Legion of 

Honour, Franw, 

(r) Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, 

(d) Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Lazare. 


(«) Grand Cordon of the Order of St 
(rregory the great (Papal) 

(/) Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Nile, 

(g) Grand Cross of the Order of the 

Crown of Roumania, and 

[h) Grand Cross of the Order of St. 

Saviour of Greece (X926). 


His Highness represented the Indian Princes at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926 
he was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Pnnces (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in X927’’28-29-5o. In X930 His Highness led the Princes* 
delegation to the Round Table Conference. His Highness was again elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes in 1933, 34 & 35 and was invited to attend the J ubilee of H. M. 
the King-£mperor. 
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P ATNA: Maharaja 

Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, the present 
rulerof Patna State, E.S. Agency 
Born: 1912. 

Ascended the gaddi : 1933. 
Educated : At the Mayo 

College, Ajmer, where he passed 
the Chiefs College Diploma Exa- 
mination topping the list of 
successful candidates and at St. 
Columba’s College, Hazaribag, 
where he passed Intermediate 
Arts Examination of the Patna 
University, topping the list of 
successful candidates of that 
institution. 

Mamed : In 1932 the daugh- 
ter of His Highness the 
Maharajadhiraj of Patiala. 
History : Maharaja Ramai 
Deo a direct descendant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan the last Hindu Em- 
peror of India founded the State of Patna about 1159 A.D. The 
Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary title of Maharaja 
from the very beginning The Patna State is identical with the ancient 
“ Dakshina Koshala which was the kingdom of Kusha the second 
son of Rama. Its various architectural rums bear testimony to the 
ancient culture and civilization which flourished here in the olden times. 

The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and ever 
since it has remained extremely loyal and is well known for its uniform 
devotion to the British Government. Patna is a well governed and 
progressive State and all its valuable resources are spent on works of 
public utility. It possesses very good educational and industrial insti- 
tutions Primary education is compulsory for all its subjects It has 
a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many out-lying Dispen- 
saries and a Child Welfare Centre. There are telephone and telegraph 
connections in the important towns of the State It has beautiful 
valleys having enchanting sceneries and an abundance of Shikar of all 
kinds of birds and beasts particularly tigers. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Raj -Raj Singh Deo. 

Area of the State : 2,511 Sq. miles. Population : 5,66,943. 
Revenue : Rs. 10,83,026. Salute : Nine guns. 

ADMINISTRATION. 



Dewan : Rai Bahadur Shiv Narain, B.L. 

Settlement Officer ; S. C Banerji, Esq. 

C.M.O. & Supdt. Jail : Rao Saheb Dr P. P. John, m b.b.s. 
5 . P, and Shikarkhana Officer : S. Bishan Singh. 


Forest Officer : M. C. Gupta. 

State Engineer : S. K. Singh. 

D. I, S, : P. C. Rath, B.A., B.Ed. 


Audit Officer : M. G. Mukherji. 
Asst. Registrar ; H. G. Das. 
Garden Superintendent : R. Ledlie 
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P HALTAN: Captain 
Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao Naik 
Nimbalkar, Maratha (Ksha- 
triya), Raja of Phaltan. 

Born : iith Sept. 1896. 

Educated at : Kolhapur 
and Rajkot, obtained 
Diploma of the Rajkumar 
College. 

Married : i8th Dec, 1913 
Shri Abaisaheb, daughter of 
Shrimant Raje Shambhu- 
singrao Jadhavrao, First 
Class Sardar of Malegaon 
B. K. in the Poona District. 

Heir : Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb, born : 
13th July 1923. 

Date of Succession : 15th November 1917. 

Phaltan State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 
13th century. The State has full control over its administra- 
tion, having the unrestricted right to inflict capital punish- 
ment on its own and other Indian States' subjects and to 
enact its own laws. The hereditary title ‘Raja' was conferred 
upon the Ruler on ist January 1936. 

Area of State : 397 square miles. 

Population : 58,761. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,62,000 (based on the average of the past 
five years). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


President : 

Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B., Dewan. 
Vice-President : 

S. H. Kher, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member. 
Member : 

B. L. Likhite, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Finance Member. 
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P ORBANDAR: His 
Highness Maharaja 
Shri Sir Natwar- 
siNHji Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 

Born : 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 
1908. 

Educated: At the Raj- 
kiimar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920 
Kunvari Shri Rupaliba, 
M.B.E., daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Saheb 
Shri Sir Daulatsinhji Baha- 
dur, K.C.S.I., Thakore 

Saheb of Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

Club : The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population .•115,741. 
Revenue : Rs. 20,00,000. Salute : 13 guns. 

Wazir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

High Officials of the State : 

Dewan: Mr. Tribhovandas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B. 

Ag, Private Secretary : Jadeja Shri Govindsinhji 
Devisinhji, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr. Bhupatrai M. Buch, B.A., LL.B* 
Ag. Railway Manager : Hirachand P. Damani. 

ChicJ Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M.R. 

C.S. (Eng.), F.R.S.M., L. M. & S. (Bom.), Etc. 

Ports Commissioner : Capt. R. S. Raja Iyer, B. Com. 
Revenue Commissioner : Mr. Jagjiwandas N. Shah. 
State Engineer : Mr. Manilal R. Jivrajani, B.E., 
A.M.I.E. 

Officer Commanding the State Forces : Major Udey- 
siNHji N. Gohil. 
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R ADHANPUR His High- 
NESS Nawab Saheb 
Sir Jalaludinkhan Babi 
Bahadur, K C J E., the present 
Ruler of Radhanpur State, is a 
descendant of the illustrious Babi 
family who since the reign of 
Humayun have always been pro- 
minent in the annals of Gujarat. 

Born : 1889 Invested with 
full powers on 27th November, 
1910. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and secured 
the Final Diploma in the year 
1909. His Highness was the 
first Chief in the Bombay 
Presidency to win the Gujarat 
Bhandu, in the year 1911. 



at the Pig-Sticking Meet at 


The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right from the beginning. 

Hereditary and permanent salute : 1 1 guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 172 villages. It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from some of the surrounding 
villages. 


Area of the State : r, 150 square miles. 

Population : 70,530 according to census of 1931. 

Average Gross Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000 to 8,00,000. 

Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain ' 
are the principal agricultural products. 
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R ajkot : H i s Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri 
Dharmendrasinhji, 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot, 
(Kathiawar ) 

Born : On 4th March 19 10 ; 
succeeded to the Gadi on 21st 
April 1931 

Educated: At Rajkuinar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
England at the High Gate 
School, London He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan of Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State 

Area of the State: 283 sq miles. 
Population : 75,540. 
AverageRevenue: Ks 12,50,000 
Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in co- 
operation with Praja Pratiriidhi Sabha or People's Representatives 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency, 
has a ** Rajkumar ” College and is served by three imporant Railway 
lines. Educationally it is the premier city in Kathiawar, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan ; Darbar Shri Viravala. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr. Abhechand G. Desai, B.A. LL.B. 
Revenue & General Secretary : Mr. T. P. Bhatt 
Public Works Secretary : Mr. Nenshi Monji. 

Education Department Secretary : Mr. Talakshi M. Doshi. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. H. R. Buch, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent : K. S. Valeravala. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. P. Mehta, M.B.B.S. 

Educational Inspector : Mr. C. A, Buch, M.A , B, Sc. 

Managing Engineer : Rai Saheb A. C. Das. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Jayantilal L. Jobanputra, B.A., LL.B. 
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R AJPIPLA: Major His 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
V iJAYSINHJI, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born : 30th January 1890. 

Date of succession : 26th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. 

Clubs * Marlborough Club, 

London, Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 

Bombay ; The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta. 

Recreations : Polo, Racing, 

Shooting. Won the Derby m 
1934 with “Windsor Lad " 

Heir- Apparent : YuvarajShri 
Rajendrasinhji. Born : 1912. 

Younger Sons : Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born : 1915. 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji Born : 1925. 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty 

Area of State : 1,517.50 square miles. 

Population : 206,085 according to the Census of 1931. 

Revenue: Rs. 27,00,000. Salute: 13 guns — Permanent Hereditary. 
Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry * Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital : Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja : 

I. Making all services pensionable. 

2. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State. 

3. Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education. 

4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 

5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 

6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

8. Introduction of the Legislative Council. 

Principal Officer : Mr. Pheroze D. Kothavala, ll.b., Dewan. 
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R AMPUR Captain 

His Highness Alijah 
Farzand -I- D I l p i z I r- 
i-Daulati-Inglishia. Mukhlis- 
ud-Daula, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
Amir-ul-Umara, Nawab Sir 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, K C S I. Must- 
AiD-i-JuNG, Ruler of Rampur 
The reigning family of Rampur 
are Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati-i-Bareha m the 
Muzaffarnagar District (U P ) 

Born : 17th November iqo6 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 20th 
June 1930 Formal installation 
took place on 26th August 1930 
Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, 

Kt , C I E , His Highness has two sons and four daughters 

Heir- Apparent * Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur 
Born on 22nd November 1923. 

His Highness has a taste for music and fine arts , is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club, Member of the East Indian Association, London, 
Royal Automobile Association, London and Marlborough Club, London, 
and IS a Captain m the 2nd King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ah 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur m the middle of the i8th century invaluable 
service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against France 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family 
During the Great War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Ah 
Khan Bahadur rendered mentorious services to the British Government 
Area of State : 892.54 square miles. 

Population ‘ 464,919. 

Revenue Rs. 45,16,985 
Salute : Permanent 15 guns. 

STATE COUNOL 

President * 

Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan, Bar-at-Law Chief Minister 
Members : Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, ji 
Political Minister 

Mr. R S. Symons, ICS, Finance and Revenue Minister. ' 

Col. Sahebzada Syed Hasan Raza Khan, Household Minister ' 
CoL. D Bainbridge, M.C , Army Minister I 

Mr. G D Parkin, 1 P , Inspector General, State Police. 

Mr Raghunandan Kishore, BA, T.L B , State Advocate I 

Mr. Maqool Ahmed, B A. Council Secretary. 
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R EWA : His Highness Bandh- 
VESH Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of 
Rewa, (Rajput Baghel). 

Born : 1903 ; Ascended the gadi 
m 1918; invested with ruling 
powers in 1922. 

Educated : At the Daly College, 

Indore. 

Mamed : In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and also married m 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 

K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 495 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to the ist 
and 2nd sessions of the Round 

Table Conference and was also a membei of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General Council 
of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King Edward 
Medical School, Indore. 

Hetr^Apparent : Sri Yuvraj Maiiaraj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb (born in 1923). 

Area of State : 13,000 square miles. Population * 1,587,445. 
Revenue: Rs. 60,00,000. Salute. 17 guns. 

Rewa IS the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U. P., on the F)ast by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls,* some of which, Chahcai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The Administration of the State is carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the state. On the executive side His Highness 
IS assisted by a State Council of 8 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 39 members with 
the number of officials and non-officials almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes very great interest in the Administration 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a state Bank with branches all over the 
State, 
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S AILANA : His Highness 
Raja Sir Dileep Singhji 
Bahadur, K C I E , Raja 
of Sailana 

Born on i8th March 1891. 
Educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Ascended the Gadi on the 14th 
July, 1919 

Married the daughter of His 
Highness the Maharawat of 
Partabgarh in IQ09 and sub- 
sequent to her demise married 
the daughter of the Rawatji 
Sahib of Meja, one of the 
sixteen first class nobles of 
Mevvar. 

Heir-apparent • Maharaj- 
KUMAR Digvijay Singhji, bom 
on the 15th October 1918 
Second Son ‘Laxman Singhji, 
born on the 21st February 1921. 
The Judicial Powers of His Highness are plenary. 

His Highness is a descendent of the Rath or Rajput clan of the 
Jodhpur House and is the nth Ruler of the Sailana State. 

His Highness presided over the annual sessions of the All- India 
Kshattriya Mahasabha at Pun, Benares, Indore, Darbhanga, Delhi 
and Hoshangabad, is its patron and was its General Secretary for 
13 years , is permanent President of the Kurukshetra Restoration 
Society ; is President of the Council of Shri Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares ; is a member of the General Council of the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Daly College, Indore, and is a member of the 
Princes’ Chamber, Delhi. 

Among the notable events of his reign are : — 

The raising of the Local Anglo- Vernacular School to the status 
of a High School and constructing a new school building and a splendid 
Boarding House, making education compulsory but quite free ; 
providing Free Medical Aid throughout the State. A new commodious 
Hospital has been built with facilities for indoor patients and a separate 
Maternity Ward furnished with the most up-to-date apparatus. He 
has granted a democratic constitution to the local Municipality, 
and has established an industrial free Mandi at Dileepnagar and an 
Agricultural Farm in the capital. 

In recognition of his benign rule. His Highness was made a K.C.I E. 
on the ist January, 1936. 

Rai Bahadur P. Uttam Narain Nagu who served with distinction 
in the Central India Agency Police Department is the present Dewan 
Area of the State : 297 square miles. 

Population : 35, 223. Revenue : Rs. 3,00,000. 

Salute : ii guns. Address : Sailana State (Central India). 
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S ANDUR : Raja Shri- 
M A N T YeSHWANTRAO 
Hindurao Ghorpade, 

Mamlakatmadar, Senapathi, 

Ruler of Sandur. 

Born ’ 1908 Succeeded to the 
Throne m 1928. Assumed the 
reins of administration in 1930 
Married * On 22nd Dec 1929 
the eldest daughter of Umadat- 
U 1 -M u 1 k, Raj Rajendra, 

Major Maloji Narsingh Rao 
Shitole, Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior 

Heir Apparent : Shrimant 
Morar Rao Ghorpade, born 7th 
December 1931 

Second Son : Rajkumar Ranjit 
Singh, born 16th Februat}^ 1933- 
Daughter : Princess Nirmala 
Raje, bofn 8th February 1934 

In 1923 the State was brought into direct political relations with 
the Government of India. 

The State possesses sandalwood forests and rich manganese 
mines Ramandrug Hill Station (Altitude 3,500 feet) and Shri Karteek- 
swami Temple are the places of interest 

All temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from 1932 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed Education is imparted 
free in the State, up to the Matriculation standard. A Proclamation 
was issued by the Ruler on loth September 1934 directing that the 
execution of decrees passed by Civil Courts be stayed till 31st March 
1935 a-s a temporary palliative This was subsequently extended to 
the end of 1935 A Committee has also been appointed to concert 
measures to relieve agricultural indebtedness 

The State Adviser, the Secretaries to Government and any number 
of extra members, whom the Ruler may be pleased to nominate, form 
the Huzur Darbar (Executive Council) The following are the Members 
of the Huzur Darbar : 

Shrimant R M Deshmukh, B A , I.L B (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law. 
Shrimant Sardar Bhujangrao Yeshwantrao Raje Ghorpade 
Meherban G. T Konnur, B A , Ex-Dewan of Sandur. 

Meherban V. Narasimha Rao, M A 

The State Adviser exercises the powers formerly exercised by the 
Dewan and certain Huzur powers delegated to him under a special 
Instrument of Instructions. Arrangements have been made with 
the Madras Government whereby the District and Sessions Judge 
(Ex-Officio) of Bellary is appointed by the Darbar as the Nyayadhish 
of the Chief Court. 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expressing their wants 
and wishes to the Government the Ruler was pleased to constitute a 
State Council in 1931- 

The Ruler and the Rani Saheba visited Europe last year. 
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S ANGLI : Lieutenant His 
Highness Meherban 
Shrimant Sir Chinta- 
MANRAO Dhundirao alias Appa 
Saheb Patwardhan, K.C.I.E., 
Raja of Sangh. 

Born : 1890 Ascended the 

Gadi in 1903. Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot 
Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M. V Joshi. Kt , KCI E.. 
B.A., LL B , of Amraoti, Ex 
Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces. 

Heir : Shrimant Raj- 

kumar Madhavrao alias Rao 
Saheb Patwardhan Yuvaraj 


Area of State: 1,136 sq. miles. 

Population : 258,442 

Revenue : The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs 15,95,584. 

Salute : 9 guns permanent and ii personal Enjoys I Class 

Jurisdiction, i e , power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects. 

Ha i served as Member or first substitute member of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 and is a member of the 
Standing Committee now. Served also as a Member of the I and II 
Round Table Conferences and as a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee. 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (i) the Diwan Rao Bahadur G. R. Barwe, B.A., (2) 
Political Minister and Second Councillor Rao Saheb Y. A. Thombare, 
BA, (3) Third Councillor Mr Y. V. Kolhatkar, B.A.. LL B., and 
(4) Fourth Councillor Khan Bahadur K. K. Sunavala, B.A., LL.B 

The total number of Co-operative Societies is 87, being made up 
of 70 agricultural and 15 non-agricultural. Besides these there is 
one Central Co-operative Bank and a Co-operative Sale-Shop. 

The State has {a) three Boys* High Schools, one Girls' High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (t) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. 
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S ANT Maharana Shri 
J oRAWARsiNHji the present Ruler, 
bom on 24th March i88x and 
installed on the Gadi in 1896^ 

Formally invested with full powers 
on loth May 1902. Educated in the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and was 
associated with the Government Admi* 
mstration of the State for more than 
a year preparatory to his being in- 
vested with full powers. He is an 
intelligent Prince who keenly super- 
vises the administration of the State. 

Durmg his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State is 
making good progress : The revenue 
of the State increased — ^Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements 
introduced — Provision for Enghsh edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State — ^Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality — 

Free medical relief extended by opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other im- 
provements have been introduced during his regime such as founding of a permanent 
Relief Fund, granting of hberal tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of 
scarcity. Money is also advanced to the local merchants by way of encouragement at 
cheap rate of interest. Other improvements of utility such as installation of electricity in 
the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, public gardens, metalled roads in parts have 
also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri Jorawarsmhji has been anything but a bed 
of roses. Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State far from 
satisfactory ; but wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up. 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture IS the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar's right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 

The Ruling Family in the Sant State belong to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajputs 
and are beheved to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bhoj of Ujjain. They first came down from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the 13th Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and established himself at Sant. 

Area : 394 square miles. 

Populatton: 83,531 (* 930 * 

Revenue: Rs, 4 . 3 ‘'. 9'’9 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji born on xst December X907. 
Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married Maharaj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutch State, on X5th May 1928, at Bhuj. 

With effect from the xst April X933, all the Bombay states were brought into the 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with head-quarters at Baroda. Since then 
the Sant State has been in direct political relation with the Government of India. 

The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from xst December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been appointed as the head of the department. 

Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Government from xst May 1933. 
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S IRMOOR : His Highness 
Maharaja Rajendra 
Parkash Bahadur of 
Sirmoor, 

Lt.-Col. His Highness Sir 
Amar Parkash Bahadur 
K.C.S.I, KC.I.E, the late 
Maharaja of Sirmoor State died 
in Vienna on the 13th August, 
1933. after a brilliant and suc- 
cessful reign of more than 21 
years. His sad and sorrowful 
demise was naturally a heavy 
shock and deprived his son. His 
Highness Maharaja Rajendra 
Parkash Bahadur, of the soli- 
citous and affectionate care 
of his father and placed the 
heavy and responsible burden 
of the administration of the 
State on his shoulders while 
still in the early years of his life. 

His Highness the present Maharaja was born on the loth January 
1913. He was carefully educated during the life time of his father 
who took special interest in the upbringing of his son. During his 
father’s absence in Iturope when the administration of the State was 
placed in the hands of a council he gained practical training in and 
immense knowledge of the administration and thereby equipped 
himself well for undertaking the responsibilities of his high office 
Although it was before the due time, in recognition of his ruling merits 
and abilities the Maharaja was installed to his ancestral Gadi by the 
Hon'ble Sir J A O Fitz Patrick, K.C I.E , C B.E , I C S , Agent 
to the Governor General, Punjab States, in November 1933 
The young prince is a good scholar in English and has a store of 
wisdom far beyond his years Besides being hard working he is ener- 
getic, intelligent and a keen sportsman. He possesses very refined tastes, 
a sympathetic heart and is a lover of justice. As the Chief Justice 
of the State High Court he considers it his solemn obligation to dispense 
evenhanded justice with scrupulous care. Ever since his assumption 
of the role of Government he has administered the State with con- 
spicuous ability, without sparing any pains to promote the interests 
of his State and subjects. He is always anxious to explore new avenues 
and examine fresh channels which might serve to raise the moral and 
material status of his people and country. 

The revival of the agricultural and industrial exhibition is a happy 
indication of the deep and enduring interest His Highness takes in 

? romoting the agricultural and industrial interests of his subjects. 

he inaugural ceremony of the exhibition was performed by His High- 
ness the Maharaja on the auspicious occasion of his Raj Tilak which 
was celebrated in February 1935. A similar exhibition was being run 
on organised lines during the regime of His late Highness Maharaja 
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Sir Surendra Bikram Parkash Bahadur, K C.S.T , and continued suc- 
cessfully during the reign of H H. the late Maharaja Sir Amar Parkash 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K C.l E , but it had suffered a set-back in the 
year 1914 owing to the outbreak of the Great War and also due to the 
unfavourable agncultural conditions then obtaining. The measure 
taken by the present Maharaja in reviving the exhibition is sure to 
pave the way to commercial development of the State and will prove a 
success under the patronage of His Highness to whose mumficence it 
owes its origin. 

Another event which marks His Highness* accession to his ances- 
tral is the grant of certain concessions to his subjects, which 
include (i) remission of land revenue and forest outstandings up 
to the year 1932, (2) remission in the term of imprisonment of 
State convicts, (3) grants-in-aid for meeting the educational needs of 
the people, (4) provision of a gymnasium for use of the public, (5) 
introduction of panchayat system, etc., etc. 



A Bird’s eye view of Nahan, 

He is accessible to all and is fond of undertaking extensive tours 
with a view to studying the conditions of his people and keeping 
himself informed of the march of events in the State. He takes a keen 
personal interest m all that conduces to the general happiness and 
welfare of his people. His sterling and outstanding qualities of head 
and heart have won for him the affection of his faithful and loyal people 
In fact the young Maharaja during the short period that has passed 
since his investiture with full ruling powers has proved himself to be a 
very promising and an enlightened Ruler and gives bright promise 
of proving himself a worthy successor of his illustrious father. 

Chief Secretary to the Durbar : 

Sardar Narayan Singh Sardar Bahadur. 

Area of the State: miles Revenue' Bs 9,00,000 approximately. 

Ro'bulatiofi : per census of 193^ n • 

Permanent Salute; ii guns. Address: Nahan, Sirmoor, Punjab 
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S OHAWAL • SHREEMAN RaJA 
Jagendra Singh j I Deo 
Bahadur of Sohawal 
State. 

Born : 1900. 

Educated : at the Daly 
College, Indore, and Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi on i6th 
February 1930, succeeding 
his father Shreeman Raja 
Bhagwatraj Bahadur Singhji 
Deo, C.I.E. Shreeman Dur- 
bar has two brothers i. Raj 
Kumar Veerendra Singhji. 

2. Raj Kumar Purushottam 
Singhji. 

The Ruling family belongs 
to the famous clan of Baghela 
Rajputs who came from Anhilwara Patan in the early part of the 
thirteenth Century. The State was founded in the beginning 
of the seventeenth Century by Raja Fateh Singhji, who was 
acknowledged suzerain of a large tract of country by the Imperial 
firman of 1066 A.H. (1655 A.D.). By a subsequent sanad 
dated the 1177 A.H. (1763 A.D.) Shah Alum gave recognition 
to the hereditary title of ** Raja '' and ** Bahadur,*' the Manasab 
of Chahar-Hazari and the privilege of carrying ** Alum '* (Flag) 
and Naqqara (Kettle drum). The State which yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 19 Lacs a year shrank in extent owing to the depredations 
of the Marathas and Bundelas. It was granted a Sanad by the 
British Government in 1809 A.D. 

The State has now an area of 252 square miles and an annual 
income of Rs. 2,25,000 including alienations. It has a population of 
42,192 souls. The State has large economically exploitable 
deposits of Lime Stone, White Chalk and Red and Yellow Ochres. 
Among ancient relics, it contains the shnne of Shree Sharabhang 
Muni and the temple of Shree Gaibi Nathji. I 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council 
of which the Durbar is the President and the following are j 
members : — j 

I. Rai Sahib Mr. S. P. Sanyal, Adviser. I 

2. Pandit Narsingh Narain Mishra,M.A.,LL.B., (Dewan) 1 

• 3. Thakur A WADHESH Narain Singh, (Po/^/^ca/ | 

4. Dewan Lal Jagmohan Singhji. | 

5. Munshi Banshidharji, Secretary. || 

6 Khasgi Officer. i. 
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S UDASNA: Thakor 

Shri Prithi Singhji, 
the Ruling Chief of 
Sudasna State m the Sabar- 
kantha Agency (Western India 
States) belongs to the ancient 
Parmar Clan of Rajputs, and 
traces his lineage to that illus- 
trious Emperor of India, Vikram 
the great of Ujjain. 

Born : On 24th August 1884. 

Educated : At Scott College, 

Sadra where he distinguished 
himself both as a scholar, and 
sportsman 

Since he took over the full 
reigns of the State administra- 
tion, in 1906 through his sagacious capacity, sincerity, and keen 
devotion to duty he has not only brought the State to its present 
stage of development but earned for himself the confidence of his 
brother-chiefs, and the appreciation of the Britisu (Government He 
has also won the goodwill, respect and gratitude of his own subjects 

Kumar Shn Ranjit Singhji, the heir-apparent, and his only son 
was born on nth August 1910. 

Matrimonial relations of the Ruling Family are with premier 
estates of Sirohi, Jodhpur, M?lwa, and Mewar States 

Primary Education and Medical Relief arc free throughout the 
State 

Area 32 Square Miles 
Population 6,922 souls 

Officials 

Karbhari Kumar Siiri Ranjit Singhji 
Nyayadhi^ih . Mr S P Vyas 

l^edical Officer Mr S G Trivedt, L C P S , L T M 
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T ALCHER ; Raja K. C. B. 
Harichandar, the present 
Ruler of Talcher State, 
Eastern States Agency. 

Born : 9th June 1880. 
Succeeded on i8th December 
1891. Assumed ruling powers 
on 9th June 1901. 

The State of Talcher was 
established at the end of the 12th 
Century by Raja Naranhari 
Singh Deo, a scion of the Raja 
Thakur family of Jaipur. The 
Rajas of Talcher never submitted 
to thfe sovereignty of Pun or 
the Marathas and they all along 
maintained their independence 
The British Government recog- 
nised their independence and 
entered into treaty relations with 
the great grand-father of the 
present Ruler in 1803. Raja 
Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan helped the British Government with 
his troops in quelling the Angul rebellion The present ruler placed 
himself and the resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Government during the Great War, he also helped in quelling the 
Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellion 

The administration of the State is conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Raja Saheb. He is easily accessible to all his subjects 
and gives a patient hearing to those who seek redress from him 
He takes keen interest m improving the administration and conducting 
it on modern lines. 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a Muni- 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted by electricity 
Education is compulsory in the State. There are 75 primary Schools, 
one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya There are six dispensaries 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary 

The State is noted for its coal mines which cover 224 square miles 
of which 8 square miles are now being worked b}'' Railways and a 
Bengal English Firm. 

Area of the State : 399 square miles. Population : 69,702 souls. 
Annual Income : Rs. 5,73,083 (gross). 

Heir Apparent : Yuvaraj SreeHruday Chandra Deb, born on 27th 
February 1902. Educated in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. At present 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State. 

Pattayet : Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and 
Revenue Minister. 



Secretary : Babu J. Mishra. 



i! 
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T HANA DEVLI: 

Darbar Shrre Wala 
Amra Laxman, the 
present ruler of Thanadevli, 

(Western Kathiawar Agency) 
belongs to the Jaitani branch 
of the Wala Kathis. 

Born : 28th November 1895. 

Educated at the Raj ku mar 
College, Rajkot. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
12th May 1922 

Thanadevli is the premier 
State of the Wala branch of 
the Kathi clan It was separa- 
ted from the Taluka of Jetpur 
in about 1890 A D. 

The Darbar Saheb exercises 
full civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over his subj ects He takes 
keen interest in the adminis- 
tration of the State He is 
readily accessible to all those who seek redress from him. He has the 
welfare of his subjects at his heart and his keen devotion to duty has 
won for him their love and affection 

A fully equipped new hospital with provision for indoor patients 
IS in course of construction There are altogether thirteen schools 
including Middle and Vernacular. Education is imparted free through- 
out the State 

The cultivators are given permanent occupancy rights over their 
holdings and full ownership over properties is allowed to other subjects 
as well Arrears of revenue amounting to Rs 25,000 were remitted 
on New Year’s day A remission of Ans 6 in the rupee is granted 
to those who are ready to pay up their past debts 

Heir-apparent : K. S Ram a wala Educated at the Raj ku mar 
College, Rajkot and Mayo College, Ajmer He is at present receiving 
education under a competent private tutor. 

Second Son : K S Gigawala 
Area of the State ' 117.32 square miles 

Population . 16,005 as per 1931 census 

Revenue : Rs 350,000 

CHIEF OFFICIALS. 

Chief Karhhart : Mr Balubhai G. Patwari 

Huzur Secretary • Mr Kusumrai J Dewan, B A , LI. B 

Nyayadhts : Mr. N L. Parekh 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr M D Dathigara, M B , B S 
Superintendent of Police: Mr. Rawatwala. 




T ONK : His Highness 
Said-ud Daulah Wazir- 
ul-Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
JuNG, G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known a.s Salarzie. 

Born : 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H. H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State : 2,553 square 
miles. 

Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 23,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

During His Highness* rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows : — 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Finance Member : Major R. R. Burnett, 
O.B.E., I.A. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwab 
Khan. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
O.BE. 



Revenue Member : M. Shi ikh Ghulam Mohd. Bahauddin 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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T RAVANCORE: His 
Highness Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Sir Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang, 

G.C I.E , Maharaja of 
Tra van core. 

Born : 7 th November 1912 
Ascended : The Musnad 
ist September 1924. 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931 
Editcated : Privately. 

Heir : His Highness 

Martanda Varma Elaya 
Raja. 

His Highness is Colonel-in-Chief of the Travancore State 
Forces. 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5»®95»973* 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289. 
For males the figures are 408 per 1,000, and for females t68. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative. The government of the country 
is conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powers and powers of 
interpellation. 

The Dewan is His Highness' sole minister 
Revenue : Rs. 2,42,16,000. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muhammad Hi^iBU- 
ul-lah Sahib Bahadur, K.C S I., K C I E., Kt., LL.D. 
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T ripura * His Highness 

Bishama - Samara- ! 
Bijoyee Mahamahodaya 
Pancha Srijukta Maharaja 
Manikya Sir Bir Bikram 
Kishore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, K C.S I , Maharaia 
of Tripura. Caste : Kshattriya, 
(Chandra vansi). 

Born : 19th August, 1908 
Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the death of his father, H.H the 
late Maharaja Birendra Kishore 
Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th 
August, 1923, and was invested 
with full administrative powers 
on the 19th August, 1927 
Mamed : On the i6th 

January, 1929, the sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja 
Sir Bhagabati Prasad Singh 
Saheb Bahadur, K C I.E., 

K B E , of Balrampur (Oudh), and on her death in November 1930, 
married, for the second time, the eldest daughter of Capt. H.H 
the Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I , 

K C 1 E., Maharaja of Panna (Cl). Has one son and one daughter 
Heir- Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Snla-Srijut Kirit Bikram 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur 

Area of the State . 4,116 sq miles Permanent Salute ' 13 Guns. 

Population 3,82,450 (1931 Census). 

Revenue {including Zemtndanes) ' Rs. 30,10,000. 

Capital : AGARTALA, a pretty’’ and well-laid town, 5 miles 
from Akhaura ]n (A B Rly.) 

Recreation . Tennis^ shooting, big-game hunting 
The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administrative affairs, 
public works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and abroad. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Minister * Manyabara Rai J C Sen Bahadur, B A , B.C S (Retd.) 
Chief Secretary to His Highness Manyabara Ran a Bodhjung 

Bahadur, F.R.G S. 

Private Secretary to His Highness fD'EW an Saheb K Dutt, MA, | 
and Dewan of the Household \ BL., MRAS,FR Econ. S 1 
Chief Staff Officer : Lt.-Col. O. C. Pulley, I. A. (Retd.) 1 

Chief Judge : Mr. J M Das, B L | 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr M. M Majumdar, LM.S. II 

State Engineer : Mr J N. Bhaduri, BA, BE., etc. || 

Senior Naib Dewan * Mr S C Deb Barman, M A , (Harvard.) I 

Naib Dewans : TThakur Kamini Kumar Singh (Rev. Dept.) ' 

\Mr j N Mitter (Forests ) 1 

Superintendent of Police : Rai Saheb A. K. Gupta. 

Commandant of the State Forces : Major Kumar D. M. Deb Barman i 
Bahadur. , 
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U DAIPUR; His 
Highness Maha- 

RAJAHDHIRAJ 

Maharana Shree Sir 
Bhupal Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise, to the daughter 
of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population : 1,566,910. Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 


STATE administration. 

Musahib Ala Raj Mewar : 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narainji, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Ministers : 

P. C. Chatterji, Esq., and Tej Sinha Mehta, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 



34 
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V ADIA : Darbar Shree ; 
SuRAGWALA, the Ruling * 
Chief of Vadia State 
m the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 
States). He comes of a 
high and ancient lineage and 
is a member of the Virani 
Branch of the illustrious Kathi 
Clan from which this Province 
has taken its name. 

Born : On the 15th March 
1904. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi in 
1930 and assumed the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930. 

Educated : Privately under the 
supervision of a competent tutor. 

Mamed : In 1921 to A. S. 
Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 
Rani Saheba and has two daughters and two sons. 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj Shree Krashnakumar. Aged about 5 
years. Born in 1931. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession. 

Area : 90 square miles. Population : 15,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,50,000. 

Education is imparted free in the State — Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed — Child Marriage Restriction Act 
is applied to the State — Liquor is strictly prohibited — The Farmers are 
protecced by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act — A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers 
At very low interest Loans are also given to the merchants to 
facilitate Commerce. A new State Hospital with a Tower Clock has 
been built in Vadia which is one of the best buildings in the State. 
There are many industrial concerns in Vadia and the recent addition 
IS a match factory 



PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari : Mr. Laxmichand K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., , 
Advocate. ; 

Nyayadhish : Mr. Savailal G Dholakia. I 

Chief Medical Officer: Mr. Khodidas J. Pancholy, L.C.P.S. 

Bank Manager 6* Office Superintendent : Mr. Hathibhai R. Vank 
Private Secretary : Mr. Rambhai D. Patgir. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Panachand Bhawan Sangani. 
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B an ERA: Raja Amar- 
siNGHji of Banera Estate 
(Raj pu tana) belongs to 
the Sisodia Clan of the Udaipur 
House. 

Born : 2nd August, 1886. 

Married : To the sister of the 
Maharaja of Surguja 

The founder of the family was 
Raja Bhimsinghji I, son of 
Maharana Rajsinghji I, who 
according to his father’s wishes 
gave up all his rights to the 
gadi of Udaipur in favour of 
his younger brother Maharana 
Jaisinghji. Raja Bhimsinghji, 
rendered meritorious services 
in the battle against the then 
Moghal Emperor and the battles 
of the Deccan and he was 
later enlisted as a Mansabdar 
and honoured with the title of Raja by the Moghal Court. The present 
Raja Amarsinghji of Banera is eleventh in descent after Raja 
Bhimsinghji. 

The Raja Saheb has improved the administration of the Estate 
on modern lines. Revenue .settlement has been made and ai rears of 
the cultivators amounting to three lacs of rupees have been remitted 
To help cultivators there is an Agriculturists J^ank and new tanks arc 
also constructed There is one middle school and several other schools 
in the Raj to spread education and liberal scholarships are awarded to 
those who go out for higher studies In the town of Banera there is a 
Hospital with an indoor patients ward attached to it where thousands 
of patients are treated yearly Free medical aid is afforded to the poor 
and travelling compounders distribute mt'diciiics 111 the villages. 

The Raja Saheb is a member of the Mahendraj Sabha, the Rajput 
Hitkarani Sabha and the Kshatriya Vidya Parch arm Sabha He 
was also a member of various important commissions 

The Raja Saheb pays an official visit during Dasscra every year to 
H H. The Maharana of Udaipur who comes to receive him outside the 
City Gate, and there are certain special privileges enjoyed only by 
Banera House 

Heir- Apparent * Rajkumar Pratapsinghjt He has passed 
the Diploma Examination and assists his father in administration, 
Rajkumars Mansinghji and Gumansinghji are his other sons 

The House of Banera has had mairimonial alliances with such 
States as Jaipur, Jodhpur, Biktiner, Kotah, Jhiudi, Idar, etc. 

Area of the Estate : 250 square miles 

Population : 28,115 in 1931. 
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B HINGA estate : Raja 
Birendra Kant Sing 
OF Bhinga Raj. 

Bom : 25th September 1881. 
Educated : at the Colvin 
Taluqdar's College, Lucknow. 
During his early age he took 
keen interest in sports and won 
several prizes in tent pegging 
and riding. He also won a 
silver medal for good conduct. 

In 1926 the Estate came in 
possession of his revered 
father Raja Rajendra Bahadur 
Singh who led a retired and pious 
life, and delegated all his 
powers and authonty to the 
present Raja. He is eighth in 
descent from the founder of the 
Raj. 

Kaja Birendra Kant Singh 
was a Honorary Magistrate and Vice-President of Bhinga Notified 
Area Committee for several years when it was an official Committee. 
He IS very sympathetic towards his tenants and takes great interest 
in their welfare His keen devotion to duty has won for him the love 
and affection of his tenants. During the famine of 1929 and 1933 
he opened several relief centres in the Estate. He has donated several 
thousand rupees towards Educational Institutions and Charitable 
Dispensaries. Several poor and deserving students receive scholarships 
from him. On the occasion of the celebration of His late Majesty’s 
Silver Jubilee he relieved the burden of hi.s tenants by remitting their 
rents dnounting to about Rs. 52,000. He also made a liberal contri- 
bution to the Jubilee Fund. The construction of a Club House and a 
memorial in front of his palace in memory of his revered father besides 
other buildings of public utility are among the benevolent works of 
the present Raja Saheb. 

The Rajas of Bhinga belong to the Bishen clan of Kshatriyas who 
trace their origin from the devotee Mayur Bhatta. ^n Oudh there 
are thirteen Chiefs of this clan, with the Raja of Majhowli in Gorakhpur, 
as their avowed head. It is more than three hundred years since 
Pratap Mai, the second son of Raja Unp Mai of Majhowli, at the instance 
of the then ruling power, came and settled in Oudh and founded the 
Gonda Raj. Mansingh who was the third in descent from the founder, 
had the title of Maharaja conferred on him by the Emperor Akbar 
and he was also granted the privilege of creating twenty- two Rajas by 
placing the tilak on their torehead Ram Singh, the third in descent 
from Mansingh, had two sons and the younger Bhawani Singh was tin 
founder of Bhinga Raj. 

Raja Udai Pratap Singh, seventh in descent from Bhawani Singh, 
enhanced the reputation of the Estate by his benevolent acts. Hi 
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was one of the fewTaluqdars who was granted the privilege of private 
interviews with the Viceroy of India and the Royal Princes of England 
when visiting Lucknow. In 1887 the Government of India presented 
him with a cannon. He was exempted from the operations of the 
Arms Act and from personal attendance in courts. Raja Udaipratap 
Singh retired from active public life in 1895 He was very liberal and 
philanthropic. Even after his retirement he endowed loj lakhs of 
rupees for the Hewett Kshatriya High School, Benares, together with 
a further expenditure of 3 J lakhs in land and buildings. The foundation 
stone of this building was laid by the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
U.P. who in the course of his address remarked : Though the public 
and the Government are the poorer for his withdrawal from wordly 
affairs, in the conduct of which in his younger days he distinguished 
himself, we can rejoice that in his retirement his interest in the well 
being of the community to which he oelongs remains as great as ever 
and that he has out of his bounty given so largely towards its ameliora- 
tion. The name of Raja Udai Pratap Singh of Bhinga will remain 
a household word among the Kshatriyas for whom he has done so much, 
as well as among those members of other communities who admire 
an upright life full of good and benevolent deeds. 


Another of his notable benefaction was the foundation in 1 898 of 
an Anathalaya or asylum at Benares for the maintenance, irrespective of 
caste or creed, of persons afflicted with or rendered helpless by age or 
bodily infirmity. He also made numerous other public contributions 
amounting to nearly three lakhs of rupees, the chief among which are : 


Kshatriya Upkarini Mahasabha — Rs. 35,000 , “ Kshatriya Mitra 
Rs. 35,000 ; for founding Bhinga Raj Kshatriya scholarship Rs. 80,000 ; 
Edward Scholarship Rs 30,000; Rs. 11,100 for sending a Kshatriya 
graduate to Oxford or Cambridge University ; Rs 37,000 for a charitable 
dispensary; Rs. 16,000 for a school; Rs 10,000 for Municipal and other 
works; Rs. 7,000 for famine relief; Rs S,ooo for the Cooper Bazar 
These were contributed for the benefit of the people of Bhinga, but 
his generosities were not confined to his own community or the teriants 
of his Estate. He contributed Rs 12,000 for the Loyall Hall at 
Bahraich Rs. 20 000 for the Colvin Institute at Imeknow, Rs 10,000 
for the Indian Relief Funds, Rs. 5.000 for the Medical College, Lucknow, 
and Rs. 1,800 for the Nagri Pracharni Sabha at Benares. 


Raia Udai Pratap Singh died in July 1913 and was succeeded by his 
wife Rani Murari Kumari Devi She followed the footsteps of her hus- 
band and contributed Rupees six lakhs for raising 

School to the intermediate standard and named it Udai Pratap ^ eg 
after her husband. She rendered valuable services to the British 
Government during the Great War in recognition of which ^^ejeceived 
a medal and Sanad from the local Government The title of Majiar m 
was also conferred on her She died in April 1926 and t 
in possession of Raja Raj endra Bahadur Singh, brot le o J 
Pratap Singh and father of the present Raja Saheb He died on loth 
November 1933. The title of Raja is hereditary. 

Address : Bhinga Raj, Dist. Bahraich. 
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B HINAI : Raja Kal- 

YAN Singh of Bhinai 
Estate, Ajmer-Meryrara, 
Raj pu tana. 

Born : 20th October 1913 

Succeeded : To the Gadi on the 
6th October 1917, on the death 
of his father Raja Jagmal 
Singh and is the gth successor 
to the Bhinai Raj . 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, where he 
studied for 12 years Having 
successfully passed the Diploma 
Examination in April 1931, he 
studied for the Higher Diploma 
Examination for three years 
After receiving practical train- 
ing. he was invested with powers on 20th October 1934. 

The Raja Saheb takes very great interest in the adminis- 
tration of the Estate The accounts and revenue branches have been 
reorganised on modern lines and for the completion of the Field Survey 
of the Estate the existing staff has been increased by new appointments 

Married * The 3rd daughter of the late Rao Raja Bahadur 
Shn Madho Singhji, K C.I E. of Sikar in 1931 Has one daughter, 
born in February, 1935 

Eamtly History * The rulers of this family are Rathore Rajputs 
descending from Kao Jodha, the founder of the city of Jodhpur 
(Marwar) Karamsen, the grandson of Rao Maldeo (1581), was the 
head of this family He came to Ajmer, and having by stratagem 
intoxicated Madlia, the Chief of a band of Bhils, who ravaged the 
country near Bhinai, slew him and dispersed his followers For this 
service Bhinai and seven other Parganas were bestowed upon him in 
Jagir by Emperor Akbar Subsequently, the title of Raja was besto- 
wed on Bhinai House in 1783 by the then ruler of Jodhpur as a reward 
for military service. The head of this house is the premier Raja of the 
district. 

Annual Revenue . Over Rs 1,00,000 

Area ' 122 square miles 

Recreation : Polo, Squash and Hockey. 
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D INAJPUR: The Hon’ble 
Maharaja Jagadish 
Nath Ray, F R S A , 
of Dmajpur. 

Born : December 28th, 1894 

Educated : At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, 

Calcutta, and has also had 
military training. 

The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
Municipality of Dmajpur. He 
IS a Vice-President of the 
British Indian Association and 
President of the East Bengal 
Landholders' Association. He 
was elected a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in 
1930 and became nominated 
as a member of the Council of State m 1933 His speeches m the 
Council always breathe an air of freedom from fear or favour 

Raja Ganesh, the ostensible founder of the Dmajpur Raj, defeated 
the Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the nntssnad in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion of Ghosh family, forming 
part of the same class of Kayasthas Sukdev's son Prannath was 
given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by Emperor Aurangzeb, and his 
grand-son Ramnath obtained it as a hereditary distinction in 1745. 
Maharaja Bahadur Radhanath's sanad was given under the hand and 
seal of the first British Governor-General of Bengal Shyammohiiii, 
the talented widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received the title of 
Maharani, and her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir Girija Nath Ray, K C I E , 
left the gadi in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dmajpiir-Darjeelmg 
Road — which Dr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as “ by far the finest in Bengal," — was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and observes all customs and practices of the family with 
I considerable veneration for the past. 

j Son and heir : Maharaj-Kumar Jaladhi Nath Ray 
Bevenue Secretary : Babu Nalini Mohon Sinha 
Private Secretary : Mr. Sudhansu Bose 
Home Address : Dmajpur Rajbati, E.B.R 
Calcutta Residence : P 210, Russa Road. 
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Abdelkerim Abu Ahmed 
Khan, of Dilduar, Kt. Born : 
25th August 1872. 

Married : in 1894, Nawab Be- 
gum Lady Saidennessa Khanum. 
One son and four daughters. 

Educated • at St. Peter’s School, 
Exmouth, Devonshire : Wren 
and Gurney’s Institution in 
London : Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). At an 
early age he was sent to a Public 
School in England. Appeared 
in the I.C S. Examination in 
1890, He has travelled almost 
all over the Continent of Europe 
where a number of years was 
. spent in studying the indigenous 
institutions m France, Germany and Italy. He knows French. 
German and Italian languages 

He returned to India in 1 894 and settled in his estates, handed 1 
down by his ancestor Fatehdad Khan Ghuznin of the I^ohani clan who ! 
succeeded his brother Osman Khan Ghuznin Lohani, the last I 
independent Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam in the old Imperial Legislative Council 
1909-12 and the Muslims of Bengal in the Viceroy’s Council 1913-16 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act 1925. Chairman, Bengal Provincial 
Simon Committee 1928 and General-Chairman, All- India Provincial 
Simon Committees 1929. Member Executive Council of Governor of 
Bengal, I 929 " 34 * Ministei of Government of Bengal in 1924 and 1927. 
Was instrumental in saving the historic town of Siraj gunge from 
engulfment by river. Initiated a ” Waterways Trust ” for Bengal 
and many other far-reaching constructive works in all the Government 
Departments under his charge, some of which are now bearing fruit. 

In 1913, he went on a political mission to the late Ex- King Hossain 
of the Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to enquire into the 
question of Pilgrim Traffic. In 1931, he visited as State Guest, the Court 
of King Ibn Saud of the Hedjaz and Nejd and thereafter travelled 
extensively in Sudan, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Iraq in order to study 
irrigation problems and other matters connected with the constitution 
of those countries. He is writing a memoir of his tours, which will be 
illustrated with photographs taken by his son, Alhadj Mr. I.S.K 
Ghuznavi, B.Sc., who accompanied him. 

Publications: “Pilgrim Traffic to the Hedjaz and Palestine 
(1913)’'; Muslim Education in Bengal”; “The Working of tbe 
Dyarchial System in Bengal (1928), ” etc. 

Address : Lohani Manor, P. O. Lohamsagardighi, Mymensigb, 
Bengal ; North House, P. O, Dilduar, Mymensingh, Benga 1 , 
Club : Calcutta Club, Calcutta. 


G HUZNAVI, The Hon. 
Alhadj Nawab 
Bahadur Sir 
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J EHANGIRABAD : Raja' 

Sir Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 
Khan, Kt., C S I , 

Taluqdar of Jehangirabad, Dt. 

Barabanki, India. 

Born 28th June 1886 , Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb 

Educated Colvin Taluqdars’ 

College ; at home 

Member, U P. Legislative 
Council since 1921 ; Member, 

Legislative Assembly for one 
term ; First Non-olficial Chair- 
man of District Board, Bara- 
banki for one full term; Hono- 
rary Magistrate and Honorary 
Munsif; Life Vice-Patron of Red 
Cross Society ; Vice-l’resident, 

British Indian Association, Oudh, 

India ; Elected President, British Indian Association, Oudh (1935) » 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University ; 
President of the Art and Craft School for 6 years , Member of the 
Advisory Board of Court of Wards for about 15 years ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden , Awarded 
a Sanad for services in connection with War Loans , has contributed 
generously to appeals for works of public or philanthropic interest 
the chief among which are . To the Prince of Wales Memorial, 
Lucknow ; Sir Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore ; 
The Lucknow University., Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund , 
Aligarh University for Marris Scholarship , Endowed a Hospital at 
Jehangirabad ; Offered relief to the tenants of his Plstate involving 
a reduction in rentals since 1932 ; Donation to the Tak'mil-ul-Tib 
(Unani) College, Lucknow ; To His Majesty's Thanksgiving Fund ; 
Established Arabic School at Jehangirabad ; To Duiferm Hospital 
Fund ; To the Behar Earthquake Relief Fund ; To His Majesty’s 
Silver Jubilee Fund (general) and made large remissions to his tenants ; 
To the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund 

Raja hereditary title, vtde F. D. Notification dated 22nd June 
1897. 

Recreations : Tennis, Polo and Shooting. 

Address : P- O. Jehangirabad, District Barabanki, and Jehangira- 
bad Palace, Lucknow, U. P. India Telephone : Lucknow Exchange 
37. Club : United Service Club. 
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J OGENDRA SINGH, 
Sir, Kt., comes from 
an old military family of 
the Amritsar district — is 
also a Taluqdar of Oudh. 

Born : On the 25th of 
May 1877. 

Educated : Privately at 
home. 

From early life he has 
been interested in agricul- 
tural development, educa- 
tion and social reform. Under the guidance of the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari and Mr. George Chesney of the 
“ Pioneer”, he began regular contributions to the press, and 
his writings attracted notice. He occupied his leisure 
hours in writing, reading and riding. Early in life he 
was called upon to work as a Minister for the young 
Maharaja of Patiala. Lord Hardinge spoke of Sir 
Jogendra Singh in high terms in a speech which he 
made at a dinner in Patiala. After about 2^ years in 
Patiala, he returned to agriculture again. He joined the 
Council of State when it was first constituted. In the 
meanwhile, he wrote several books and edited East and 
West and was President of the Sikh Educational Con- 
ference and Member of the Indian Sugar Committee, 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, Sandhurst 
Committee and many provincial Committees in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. In 1926 he became 
Minister of Agriculture in the Punjab — an office which 
he still holds. 
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K hallikote and 
ATAGADA ESTATES : 

Raja Sri Ramachandra 
Mardaraj Deo of Khallikote. 

Born : January 1900 His 
I father, the late Raja Harihara 
I Mardaraj Deo belonged to the 
Rana family of the Solar 
Dynasty and was famous for 
his philanthropic works, munifi- 
cent gifts and steady loyalty to 
Government He endowed the 
college at Berhampore with a 
lakh of rupees, presented to the 
Berhampore Municipality a 
spacious Town Hall and was 
the founder and patron of the 
Khallikote College He earned 
the title of Raja in recognition 
of his good public service. The 
move for the creation of a 
separate province for the Oriyas originated with Raja Harihara 
Mardaraj Deo. 

Educated : At the Newington Institution and the Madras 
Christian College. 

The Estates of Khallikote and Atagada are the richest in the 
Ganjam District. The Raja Saheb has been able to annex a new 
property called the Biridi Estate this year. He occupies various 
posts of trust and responsibility both in the district and outside it 
He is a member of the Madras Legislative Council and President of the 
District Board of Ganjam and the Ganjam Landholders’ Association 
and he has rendered distinct services to the District He represented 
the Madras Presidencfy and gave valuable evidence at the Indian 
Auxiliary Force and Territorial Force Committees m 1924 He was 
Lieutenant in the Indian Territorial Force for about 4 years. The 
young Raja holds advanced and broad views on social, religious and 
political matters and while at the College rendered immense service 
during the famine in 1919. He is a keen huntsman and a good Shikari. 

The Raja Saheb gave very effective and sound evidence before 
the O’Donnell Committee appointed to enquire into the possibilities 
of having a separate province for the Oriyas He was invited for 
the 3rd Round Table Conference and also to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. 

The Title of Raja (personal) was conferred in June 1929, and 
in appreciation of the Raja Saheb’s public wc»^k this title was 
made hereditary by the Governor-General in 1934 which he rightly 
i deserved. 
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K ishun Persha d — 
Raja-i-Rajayan, Maha> 
RAJA Bahadur, 
YamintUs-Sultanat, Sir, 
G.C.I.E., Hereditary Pesh- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926. 

Born : 28th January, 1864, 
direct descendant of Maha- 
raja Chandoolal, the first 
Hyderabad Statesman to have 
realised the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign, 
the Nizam, and the British 
Power and who laid down the 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 
first at the Nizam's College and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism. Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to tne School of Akbar. According to the tradition of the House 
and the custom of intermarriages inaugurated by Akbar, Maha- 
raja Sir Kishun Pershad has married both Hindu and Moham- 
madan ladies. 

Heir : Raja Bahadur Khaja Pershad also called Raja 
Bahadur Arjun Kumar. 

Born : 17th May 1914. 

Area of the Jagtr : 490 square miles. 

Population : 1,23,691. 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has the 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,16,003. 

Mr. Gunde Rao is the Estate Secretary and Session Judge. 
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K rishnamachariar, 

Raja Bahadur G , BA., 

B L., Dewan Bahadur 
(1918) ; Raja Bahadur (1925) ; 

Retired President of H. E. H 
the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, 

Landholder and Advocate, 

Madras and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Educated : Trichinopoly and 
Madras. 

Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, March 1890 ; 
practised as Vakil in Hyde- 
rabad and Secunderabad till 
1913 Was appointed Gov- 
ernment pleader and Public 
Prosecutor at the Residency in 
1904. Was nominated non-official member of the Hyderabad I-egislative 
Council for three successive terms (6 years) , appointed Advocate- 
General, then Secretary to Government, Legislative Department . Legal 
Adviser to H. E H the Nizam’s Government aid President, Judicial 
Committee in 1913. Was the joint author along with the late Hor- 
musjee and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes 1918 Was appointed 
President of the Hyderabad Factory Commission Retired in 1924 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during the elections of 1930 and took 
a prominent part in the support of orthodox views and resisting all 
anti-religious and anti-social Bills. He was the leader of the Centre 
Party in the Legislative Assembly and was invited by His Majesty’s 
Government to join the Committees on Reserve Bank and the Statu- 
tory Railway Authority but could not for reasons of health and religion 
go to England. He took keen interest on agricultural and Land Revenue 
questions and was unanimously elected President of the Rural group in 
the Assembly which he formed in 1934. is now the acknowledged 
leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 

Address : Hyderabad House, Srirangam ; Osmania Royal Avenue, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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K umar gopika romon 

ROY OF Dew AN Manik- 
CHAND Estate is the 
only son of the late Raja Ginsh 
Chandra Roy Bahadur of 
Sylhet — 8th successor of the late 
Ray an Rajaram, first Governor 
of the Province of Sylhot after 
the Moghul annexation of Bengal 
under Akbar the Great. The pre- 
decessors of Rai Ray an Dewan 
Rajaram came to Bengal with 
Raja Man Singha, the Com- 
mand er-in-Chief of Emperor 
Akbar as military officers 
After the annexation of Bengal 
they stayed at Raj Mohal with 
the Moghul Army. The ancestral 
home of Rai Rayan Rajaram 
was originally at Jodhpur in 
Raj pu tana From Raj Mohal 

the services of the father of Rai 
Rayan Rajaram was requisitioned by the Subedar of Bengal. After 
the annexation of the Province of Sylhot (now Sylhet) from Raja 
Gour Govinda, Rajaram was first sent from Murshidabad as Dewan 
(the Governor) with the title of Rai Rayan He was succeeded by 
his son Rai Rayan Mukut Malla who was Dewan of the Province till 
his death. During the regime of Rai Rayan Dewan Mamkchand of the 
most illustrious fame and the 4th in descent, the whole of the Province 
of Sylhot was handed over to Capt. R. Lindsay, the then Political Agent 
of the East India Company on the 12th January 1778 and his son 
Dewan Murarichand acted as Dewan under the Company. Dewan 
Muranchand was succeeded by his daughter and then by her son 
Raja Girish Chandra Roy Bahadur who was the pioneer of Education 
and Tea Plantation in this part of the country He founded first the 
Ginsh Middle English School in 1876 and the Muranchand Collegiate 
School in 1886. The School was named afterwards Raj Ginsh 
Chandra High School. He was the founder of Gour Charan Mazumdar 
and Brojosundari Choudhuram Memorial Wards in memory of his 
illustrious parents in the Government Charitable Dispensary, Sylhet 
Raja Girish Chandra Roy died in Apnl 1907 and was succeeded by 
his only son Kumar Gopika Romon Roy. 

Born in August 1890. 

Educated : Muranchand Collegiate School, Sylhet, which was 
founded by his father. 

Mamed first Kumrani Sucharu Bala Roy Choudhuram in 1911 
and secondly on the 6th June 1920 to the illustnous Kumrani Shuruchi 
Bala Roy Choudhuram. 

Life Member, Governing Body of the Murarichand College, Sylhet . 
President, Governing Body, Raja Ginsh Chandra High School, Sylhet 
President, Governing Body, Public High School, Karimganj, etc 
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Member, Calcutta Literary Society. Author of “ Jugabatar Sree 
Krishna.*' “ My Expenences in the Indian Politics ” and several other 
Dramas. Chairman, Sylhet Municipality, 1923. He was awarded a 
gold medal and a certificate for his histrionic talents in the Sylhet 
Exhibition in 1923 from Government ; also received numerous gold 
medals from the Calcutta and Sylhet public as a dramatist Elected un- 
contested to the Assam Legislative Council, 1929 Ex. -Officio President, 
Surma Valley Landholders* Association, from 1930 Member, Bengal 
Landholders* Association. Only delegate from Assam Landholders to 
All-India Landholders* Deputation to the Viceroy, New Delhi, 1930 
Presided over Sylhet Local Bodies Conference, 19 30. Elected uiicontest- 
cd to the Legislative Assembly, 1931-34. He earned the Assam-Bengal 
Railway non-official Resolution unanimously which was unique of its 
kind in the History of the Assembly. 


Donor and contributor of 
Rs. 25,000 to King Edward 
Memonal Fund ; during the Great 
War 1 91 4-1918 he contributed Rs. 
1,000 to the War 
Relief Fund and 
Rs. 1,000 to the 
Our Day Fund , 
and Rs. 25,000 to 
the Sylhet Cachar 
Flood Relief Fund, 

A Ward has been 
established in the 
illustrious name 
of his mother Ram 
Prosann a m a y e e 
Roy Choudurani 
in Mitford Hos- 
pital, Dacca. He 
built a flight of 
stairs in memory 
of his mother for 
convenience of the 
pilgnms in the 
1 n s u r mountable 
Chandmath Hills 
in Sitakunda, 

Chittagong Divi- 
sion. He maintai- 
ned the Murari- 
chand College till it was provincia- 
lised and Raja Ginsh Chandra 
High School till it was taken up by 
the Government as Aided School. 


Kumrani Shu ru chi Bala Roy 
Choudhurani, wife of Kumar Gopi- 
ka Romon Roy, daughter of Ute 
Mr Rajendra Narayan Choud- 
hury, Bar-at- 
I-aw, Zemindar, 
Mcchpara, Assam 
and Ex MLC, 
Assam and late 
Pramila Sundari 
Choudhurani of 
Bagi 1 ban , Assam . 
Born m 1901 
Educated in 
Diocesan College, 
Calcutta. Passed 
the Intermediate 
Examination in 
Arts at the Cal- 
cutta University 
in the year 1920 
Slic is the only 
authoress in 
Assam ^nd has 
written in Bengali 
several novels 
and short stones 
which were jmb- 
lished in Calcutta 
Donor of Rs 
10,000 for founding a Maternity 
Home in Karimganj Sub-Di vision 
Organiser of several beneficial 
Organisations in the District. 



Kumram Shurucht Bala Roy 
Choudhurani. 


Only son and heir : Kumar Gourish Chandra Roy. 
Address : — Rajbati, Sylhet. 
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K UREISHY: Rafiushan 

Iftikharul Mulk, Khan 
Bahadur, Lt-Col., Haji 
Maqbool Hassan, M.A., LL E., 
Minister for Law and Justice, 
Bahawalpur Government and 
Minister-in-Waitmg to H. H. The 
Nawab Ruler Bahadur, Bahawalpur 
State, belongs to a respectable 
family of the Kureish of Arabia 
Though hailing originally from the 
Meerut District his ancestors had 
long settled in the State before he 
was born at Bahawalpur in 1900. 
He received his early education in 
the State, and, later on, joined the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, where 
he passed his M A , LL B in 1925. 
From his earliest childhood he 
exhibited traits which gave promise 
of his future career. 

?Iis personal magnetism made itself felt in the sphere of his employ- 
ment, where he won the golden opinions of his colleagues as well as 
the ruler under whom he served. He began his career in 1925, when 
he joined the personal staff of His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aid dc-Camp. But, it did not take long to dis- 
cover that the young incumbent had in him the makings of a capable 
admmistiator Accordingly, in 1927 he was promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was only a stepping stone, 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined office of the Private 
and Military Secretary, with the additional charge of the portfolios 
of Education and Municipalities, and was, subsequently, raised to the 
status of Minister-in-Waiting 

In 1932 he paid a visit to England and other Western countries 
in company with His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur — a vi.sit 
which he repeated again in 1935 The beautiful volume in which he 
has chronicled the impressions of his first itinerary is an eloquent 
testimony of his great powers of observation and expression He has 
also been to the Near East and performed the holy pilgrimage. 

Recently, his services to the State have been recognised by the 
Government by the grant of the title of Khan Bahadur, which is the 
first distinction of its kind to be conferred upon a purely Riyasti 
Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of many decorations and 
distinctions from the State, and is a member of the Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh and His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur’s 
representative in the Senate of the Punjab University 

During the 6 years of his incumbency he has introduced many 
useful administrative reforms in the departments under his control, 
particularly the Municipalities, which he has completely reorganised 
He IS a very capable and efficient administrator, having won the highest 
praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politeness, impartiality, 
and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is immensely 
popular with all classes of His Highness’s subjects. 
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L IAQAT HYAT KHAN; 

A I T M A D-UD-D O U L a , 

Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab. 

Sir. Kt.. O.B.E., K.B., Prime 
Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon’ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 

C.S.I., of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held sev'^eral im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success. His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the King's Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and O.B.E. , as also a grant 
of land from Government 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of “ Nawab “ which 
is now a rare distinction. 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards : — 

(i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, “Nawab** and 
Tazim (Hereditary) 

(2) Jagir and Biswedan yielding an annual income of Rs. 51,000 
(Hereditary) . 

(3) Cash reward of Rs. 1,01,000 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gadi (Masnad-i-Shahi), 
(Hereditary) . 

(5) Khillat of Rs. 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 
his heirs. 

He represented the Sta+e twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee. 

In January, 1933, His Majesty the Kmg-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood. 

In October, 1934, His Highness conferred upon him the Honorary 
rank of General in recognition of meritorious services. 

During the last ten years the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high order. 
His politeness, impartiahty and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness's subjects. 


A 
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M ohiuddin F a R O Q U I, 
Nawab, Sir, the only son 
of Kazi Rayazuddin 
Muhammad Faroqui, was born 
in the year 1891 and belongs to 
one of the few historic families of 
Bengal He is the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
Faroqui, a linea descendant of 
Hazrat Omar Faroqui, the second 
Khalif of Arabia, who migrated 
to India and settled at Delhi He 
was sent out to Bengal as a mili- 
tary commander by Emperor 
Furrokhshiar and in recognition 
of his meritorious services was 
given the grant of extensive 
Jaghir (rent-free-land) of two 
parganas in the district of Tip- 
pera in Bengal and the original 
Sanad conferring the Jaghir by 
Emperor Furrokhshiar is still in the possession of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 

Kazi Aftabuddin Faroqui, the grandfather of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin, 
rendered great help to the Empire at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny His 
only son, Kazi Rayazuddin Muhammad Faroqui, the father of Nawab 
Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, was recognised as the most influential Muham- 
madan leader and was highly respected by all communities, particularly 
for his extensive chanties 

Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr Archibald, the Principal of the College. Even from 
a comparatively early age he developed a spirit of public service and a 
love for public life. 

He was the first non-official Chairman of the Tippera District Board, 
a Commissioner of the Comilla Municipality, Member of the Assam Ben- 
gal Railway Advisory Board, Member of the Dacca University Court, an 
Honorary Magistrate and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Comilla "College for several years before he entered the arena of 
politics. As the Chairman of the District Board, he took a very 
active interest 111 the matter of communications and the results of his 
endeavours in this direction may now be seen in the improved roads 
and well-built bridges widely .spread over the district The Comilla 
Water Works anef the Electric Supplv, which have done mestimabk 
benefit to the town, came into existence largely, if not absolutely, owing 
to the untiring efforts of the Nawab Sahib A service of immense 
value that he did, while in the District Board, was the provision 
of rural water supply by boring tube-wells He encouraged the spread 
of education, higher and primary, in his district and it was he who 
was instrumental in raising the Comilla Victoria College from th(' 
second-grade to the first-grade institution that it is to-day. 

He has been a member of the Bengal Legislative Council since the 
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introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
official Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed in 1929 Minister to 
the Government of Bengal in charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co- 
operation, Veterinary Department and Public Works. It is a matter 
of no little honour and distinction that he was elected by the Bengal 
Legislative Council to represent the Province in the Provincial Simon 
Committee where his services were acknowledged with great apprecia- 
tion by the Rt Hon’ble Sir John Simon. Nawab Sir Mohmddin is the 
Leader of the House in the Council and this is perhaps the only and 
the first instance in the history of Provincial Councils that a Minister 
(who was returned as an elected member) has been made the Leader. 
The services that he has given as the i.eader of the House, to the 
country and the Government are worthy of his trained sagacity, 
mature experience and wide knowledge of men and matters. 

As a Minister to the Government Nawab Sir Mohiuddin has given 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have already had, 
or are likely to have in future, far-reaching results in improving the 
conditions of agriculture and industry of the Province He introduced 
and successfully piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, a measure of 
great promise and usefulness, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity 
to small and nascent industries to grow up with aid, as far as possible, 
from the Government His scheme for the relief of unemployment 
amongst educated middle-class young men is of great significance 
and is the first of its kind since the inauguration of the Reforms, intended 
to open up new avenues of employment through industrial develop- 
ment of the Province. The United Provinces Unemployment Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
P C , K.C.S.I , LL.D., has in its report many words of praise for the 
scheme. He took steps to establish Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks for the relief of agricultural indebtedness and his scheme 
for restriction in the cultivation of jute with a view to fetch a 
better income to the cultivators has been a measure of immense bene- 
fit He made senous endeavours to improve the animal husbandry of 
the Province and significant results are already available of the various 
agricultural researches taken up at his instance. The scheme for the 
training of detenus ( persons detained for political reasons ) in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an 
opportunity to prove themselves useful citizens, is now having a trial 
and its results are awaited with interest all over India The Water 
Hyacinth Bill, introduced in the last winter session of the Legislative 
Council, is likely to be another measure of great importance, adding 
to the already numerous achievements of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Pro- 
vince. In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was 
honoured with the title of Khan Bahadur ” in 1924, with that of 
“ Nawab ” in 1932. On the New Year's day, I 93 ^» Majesty late 
the King -Emperor conferred on him a Knighthood, a distinction which 
he richly deserved. 

He married Quatrina Sultana Zobeida, eldest daughter of the 
Hon’ble Alhadj Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt , of 
Dilduar, Ex-Member of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal. 
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M ahmudabad Estate : 
Raja Muhammad Amir 
Ahmad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Raja of 
Mahmudabad (Oudh), is the 
scion of a very noble family, 
distinguished in all periods 
of Indian History for piety, 
highest ecclesiastical, military, . 
and administrative positions 
and power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi-ul-quzat 
(t.e. Grand Qazi) of Baghdad 
came to India in the reign of 
Emperor Shahbuddin Ghori. 
He traces his descent direct 
from the first Caliph (Abu 
Baker). 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it and bestowed a jewelled sword of 
Honour, Khalat and several pieces of jewellery which form the I 
heirloom. | 

Estate : The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara j 
Banki, Kheri and Lucknow districts. j 

Born : On the 5 th November 1914. I 

Mamed : In 1927 to the Rani Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad ; has two daughters. 

Brother : Maharaj Kumar Mohammad Amir H yder Khan, 
the younger brother of the Raja Saheb, who is living with him. 

Succeeded : His father the Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Moham- 
mad Ali Mohammad Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., on May 23rd I 
1931 ’» was formally installed on the Gadi of his illustrious 1 
ancestors by H.E. Sir Harry Haig, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., the Governor ; 
of U. P. on the 4th January 1936. i| 

Educated : In La Martinier College, Lucknow and under 1 : 
European and capable private Tutors at Home. ! 

The present Raja is highly cultured and very broad minded j 
He has extensively travelled in Europe and the Near East. He j 
toows English and Persian well, and is a very promising ** Mar- j’ 
sia ' poet of Urdu. He is deeply interested in education, social j 
reforms and Politics. Reading, Natural History, painting and L 
photography are his chief hobbies. !i 

Recreation : Riding. !' 

Address : Butler Palace, Lucknow, Qaisarbagh, Lucknow, * 
Galloway House, Naini Tal and Mahmudabad (Oudh). 




N A W A B MUHAMMAD 

Moin-ud-din Khan, 

Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was born in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla*s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 

He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 



Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur's present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started five years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his generQsity. 
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N a w A B Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
the Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 
Iraq, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, etc. ; keeps a 
Polo Team ; has got a fine library ; takes interest in the 
Industrial Development of the country and is Director of 
seven Companies. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 

Revenue : Ov^er Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble's family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows : — 

(i) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung IL, 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 



Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N AWAB KAMAL VAR JUNG 
BAHADUR, a nobleman of 
Hyderabad, is a son of the late 
Nawab Khan-i-Khanan He owns an 
estate covering an area of about 312 sq. 
miles, having a population of 80,000 
souls and yielding a revenue of about 
Rs 6 lakhs annuallv The estate i*^ 
divided into four Talukas which comprise 
90 villages 

Few families, that came out to India 
from Persia, have such a brilliant record 
of service to their credit as the one 
represented by Nawab Kamal Yar Jung 
Bahadur His ancestors were Governors 
and Generals under Moghul Emperors and 
Shah Nawaz Khan was Prime Minister of 
the Deccan aftei the death of Asaf ]ah I 
Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur’s 
father, who was Military Minister, was a 
brother-in-law of the late Sir Salar Jung, 
the famous Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 
and had accompanied the latter on a 
political nussion to England where he was presented to the Quecii-Emprtss and had the 
honour of dining with Her late Majesty 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, received his education paiUv in Aligarh .ind 
partly at the Nizam College He married a daughter of h*^ uncle -the late Nawab 
Fakhrul-Mulk II In order to gain adniiuistrativt experience, the Nawab worked as 
Assistant Home Secretary, Joint Registrar of the High Court and Irispictor-General of 
the Registration Department His age is 42 The Nawab’s f.ivourite subjei ts of study 
are history, politics and rural economics He is a good wiiter and a coiivinnug debater 
The administration of the estate is umducted on modern and progres^.ive lines Survey 
and Settlement Operations have been completed in the entire estate on lines obtaining in the 
Bombay Presidency The estate possesses 24 schools, 8 dispensaries, 30 tanks, 117 ponds, 
22 canals and 18,000 houses It maintains a force, 160 strong, costing Rs 25,000 ariiiuall> 
The Civil establishment lonsists of about 700 hands, mtliKling village oflirials, and costs 
about a lakh annually On pensions, scholarships and gratuities, the Nawab spends 
Rs 20,000 every year All appeals against the Estate’s Chief Exeiutive Oflirer’s deiisions 
as regards assessment and Inam enquiries are heard by the Nawab S.ihib himsell and 
adjudicated in strict accordance with the principles of law and equity The Nawab makes 
extensive tours of his villages, hears all complaints in iicrson and keeps hiiiisell well-posted 
with the conditions obtaining there. 

The Nawab’s loyalty to the Nizam is proverbial The relation of his house with the 
Residency has always remained cordial His fathei and uncle were rcc ipicnts of a Guard of 
Honour on the occasions of their visits to the Honourable the Resident 

Purtyal, a village in the Nawab’s estate, contains diamond mines The world famous 
Kok't-Noor diamond originally came from the Purtyal mines- -a rcferenci* to which fact is 
also to be found m Murray’s “ Handbook for Travellers in India, Rurinah and Ceylon 

Deoni, a taluka in his estate, is a well-known market for bullot k'^ Ihe fort of Rarngir, 
a relic of the ancient Andhra Kingdoms, is also one of his proud possessions and the Nawab 
is taking all possible steps to preserve it in its pristine glory. 

The Nawab is fond of riding, rowing and leading His bharacerpet Lake, about 18 
miles from Secunderabad, is an attraction for excursiomsts. 
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N AWAB DAWOOD ALI 
Khan, Dawood Jung 
Bahadur, son of the 
late Nawab Sabit Ali 
Khan Bahadur, comes of 
an old and respectable muslim 
family in Hyderabad, Deccan. 
He traces his descent from 
Nawab Abdul Hassan Khan 
Mujahid Jung, Shah Nawaz- 
ud-Dowla Bahadur, who came 
to Hyderabad from Delhi with 
the great Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah, the first Nizam. 
Shah Nawaz-ud-Dowla 

Bahadur was a staunch 
adherent of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and stood by him through 
thick and thin, and his ser- 
vices were always highly appreciated by that great statesman 
and Ruler. Many members of his family held high and res- 
ponsible offices in the State and one of them, Nawab Talibud 
Doula JBahadur was for many years Kotwal (Commissioner of 
City Police). He was the first Kotwal of the City and in this capa- 
city he faithfully served Nawab Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur and 
Nawab Secunder Jah Bahadur, the second and third Nizams 
respectively. The Nawab’s Services as Commissioner of Police in 
those turbulent days were highly appreciated by the then Rulers 
who conferred on him Jagirs and Mansabs as a mark of their royal 
favour. 

Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur's grandfather, Nawab Mirza 
Shamsuddin Khan Bahadur, popularly known as Abban Sahib”, 
unlike his predecessors was keenly interested in business and 
engaged himself mainly in commercial activities. His know- 
ledge of business, study of the markets and transparent honesty 
in all his dealings soon earned lor him a great reputation. 

Maharaja Chandu Lai Bahadur, the then Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad, elevated Nawab Shamsuddin to the position of a 
Taluqdar. Subsequently when he was delegated to administer the 
districts of Aurangabad, Berar and Balaghat, he brought the 
administration to a high pitch of efficiency and increased the 
prosperity of the districts by his good management and business 
ability. He was a very philanthropic nobleman and spent 
quite a considerable amount of money on works of public utility 
He manifested his loyalty to the ruler in a practical manner by 
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building an Abdar-Khana in the midst of an extensive garden 
in Koh-e-Moula in the eastern suburbs of the city where the ruler 
stayed during the time of his visit to the Moula Ah Uroos. Among 
his philanthropic works, a canal and a ghat stand out prominent. 
The former, in Khuldabad, was constructed anew out of the' 
traces of a dilapidated canal of very ancient times. The ghat was 
almost impassable for travellers, but as it could provide an ex- 
cellent exit to Burhanpore, Berar, Balaghat and Northern India, he 
incurred heavy expenditure in levelling and rendering it easily pass- 
able. The ghat is now known as Nizam Ghat. I n addition to these, 
hebuiltmanyAbdar-Khanas and Serais which serve as memorials 
to his name. Nawab Mirza Sabit Ah Khan succeeded Nawab 
Shamsuddin and added further lustre to the name of this family. 



H. H. Thelate Nizam serenading in a procession from thsNawab's Garden at Moula Alt Hill 


Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur, is one of the most popular 
members of this aristocratic family of Hyderabad. Inheriting 
the business ability of his father and grandfather, he manages 
his Jagirs with wisdom and efficiency. He is himself very generous 
and liberal minded. He is social and easily accessible to his ten- 
ants. The Nawab Saheb takes keen interest in educational 
matters. His charity is not of the ostentatious type but springs 
from a heart which feels for humanity. He is generous not be- 
cause his religion commands him to be so, but because his soul is 
allude to the finer issues of life and responds to their call, without 
effort and calculation. 

He was awarded the title of Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur 
on the occasion of the Birthday of His Exalted Highness in 1 935- 
The present Nizam, His Exalted Highness Nawab Sir Mir Osman 
Ali Khan Bahadur has honoured the Nawab Saheb on several 
occasions by personal visits to his residence. 
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N ANPARA Estate: Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat 
Ali Khan, the present 
Raja of. Born m the year 
1904. Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars' College, Lucknow. 
His father Raja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ali Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books His late 
mother Rani Mohammad Sarfraz 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
was well known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 

During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East. 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan for his financial help and guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense o'* the word. He is fond of shikar and is a good shot. 
He plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of several clubs 
in Paris, London and India. He is also a member of the U. P 
Legislative Council, Vice-President of the British Indian Association 
of the Taluqdars of Oudh, President of the U. P. Provincial Moslem 
League and a patron of the U. P. Aero Club. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan also succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 19 ii — ^thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara — a premier estate in the province of Oudh 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K C.S.I., maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah 
Khan, can well be styled a personality of power and great influence 
The title of Raja to the Ilouse was conferred in 1763 by Nawab 
Shuja-Ud-Daula, King of Oudh, and recognised by the Government as 
hereditary . Both the Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old 
and reputed for their loyal traditions and royal history. 

Revenue : 3 Lakhs. 
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P AHASU Estate: 

Nawab Mumtaz-ud- 
D o u L A H Mohammad 
Mukarram Ali Khan, of 
Pahasu, Born in 1895. He is 
the eldest son of Kunwar Ikram 
Ali Khan on -whose premature 
death in 1914 he became the 
lawful successor to the estate. 

Succeeded in 1922 on the death 
of his illustrious grandfather, 

Nawab Mumtaz-ud-Doulah Sir 
Mohd F a 1 y a z Ali Khan, 

C.SI., K.C.IE, KCV.O, C 
BE., Prime Minister, Jaipur 
State, Rajputana. 

Educated at home and at 
the Maharajas College, Jaipur 
before being sent to the MAO 
Coll., Aligarh where he soon 
came into prominence as an 
intelligent scholar, an upright youth, and a keen sportsman. 

Married his first cousin in 1912 and later married again Mumtaz 
Begum, his second cousin in 1924. 

The Nawab has travelled extensively both in India and abroad 
He always made a keen study and minute observation of the economic 
development as well as the social and admmistiative side of the various 
countries and peoples he visited in England, France, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Egypt, &c. 

As a member of the great Lalkhani clan, he traces his origin to the 
great solar kings of Ajodhya A scion of this clan, Kaja Lai Singh 
received the title of Khan from Akbar the Croat which originated 
the title of Lalkhani The house of Pahasu is noted for its steadfast 
loyalty to the suzerain power and deep devotion and unflinching attach- 
ment to the rulers of Jaipur, where his great grandfather, the first 
Nawab Mumtaz-ud-Doula Sir Mohd Faiz Ah Khan, K C S.I , 
and his grandfather the second Mumtaz-ud-Doiilah, Nawab Sir Faiyaz 
All Khan, held the high offices of Prime Minister for a number 
of years and in recognition of their meritorious services received the 
Jagir of Raipur, yielding an annual income of Rs 40,000 besides 
several palatial buildings and Tazim m perpetuity 

The estate of Pahasu which is one of the premier estates in the 
district of Bulandshahr consists of seventeen villages 

The Nawab was appointed an ordinary member of the ICxecut’ve 
Council of Jaipur but owing to ill-hcalth was forct'd to resign 

He is fond of motoring and loves poetry, music, fine art, &.c 
Publications : Sada-i-Watan, Tanqeed Nadir . Swarajya Home 

Rule 

Address : Mumtaz Bagh, Jaipur (Rajputana) Pahasu House, 
Aligarh * Fort, Pahasu, Dist Bulandshahr 
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P A D R A U N A : Raja 
Bahadur Braj Nara- 
YAN Singh, Raja of 
Padrauna Raj, in the Go- 
rakhpur District (U.P.), was 
born in 1875 and succeeded 
his father, Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900. This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
triyas came into prominence 
in the first half of the 17th 
century. In 1686 then head 
of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a “ NdnkAr ” 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
Arms from Aurangzeb. The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred on the present 
Raja as a personal distinc- 
tion in 1919 in recognition of 
his meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class Hony. 
Magistrate for life and was a member of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council during 1924-26, where he proved himself to be a man 
of great tact and resourcefulness. He is liked both by Govern- 
ment and the public for his numerous services to them. His 
efficient management of the estate has often been considered a 
model in the Province. Among his great public benefactions 
in the estate may be mentioned Victoria Memorial dispensary, 
Peace Memorial Park, an agricultural bank, an Anathalaya, 
buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for boys and for girls, 
the latest being the Udit Narayan Kshatriya High School which 
has been endowed with property bringing an annual income of 
8,000 and the foundation stone of which was laid by His 
Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces in November 
^935 To commemorate the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V he has founded a Club and Library for 
the use of the public. He is a sincere religious man who makes 
the old family temple of Radha-Krishna a live centre of various 
activities throughout the year. 

The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, and 
owns two sugar factories. The town of Padrauna can be 
said to possess most of the amenities of modern life including 
electricity. 
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pADRAUNA: Rai 

Bahadur Jagdish 
, Narayan Singh, the 
younger brother of the 
RajaBahadurofPadrauna, 
is his right hand and no 
account of him or of the 
estate can be considered 
complete without a men- 
tion of the prominent part 
he has taken in its 
amelioration. He was 
born in 1885, and made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his 
meritorious services. He is an Hony. MunsifE for life 
and a widely travelled man. His tour of Europe, where 
he came in contact with many important personages has 
left a great impression on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He introduced motor cars and 
machines into the estate some years back. The 
inauguration of the first sugar factory of the estate was 
the result of his enterprise, of which he is the managing 
director. It was followed by the establishment of one of 
the largest sugarcane farms in the province, which is 
worked by an expert under his supervision. The crea- 
tion of all the public institutions mentioned under the 
Raja Bahadur must be considered to be the joint work 
of both the brothers. 
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P ANCHAKOTE. Raja Sri 
Sn Jyoti Prasad Singh a 
' Deo Bahadur of 

Panchakote ' Raj (Manbhum). 
Born * i88i. 

Succeeded to the Raj 1901. 
Married . the sister of the late 
Maharaja Snram Chandra 
Bhanja Deo Bahadur of 
Mayurbhanj . 

The Estate of Panchakote, 
also known as Raj Chakla 
Panchakote or Pachete, is a 
< very ancient and impartible 
zemindary extending over 
2779 sq. miles and situated 
in the districts of Manbhum, 
Bankura, Burdwan and Ranchi 
The Raj is one of the oldest m Eastern India and was founded 
as far back as 81 A D by a lineal descendant of Bikramaditya, 
Maharaja Damodar Sekhar who came from Dhar in C. I 
Raja Jyoti Prasad Singha Deo Bahadur the present Raja, is the 
68th in descent from the founder The family maintained its inde- 
pendence during the Mohammedan period sometimes paying a nominal 
Peshkush to the Murshidabad Treasury and was regarded by the 
Company as semi-mdependent even a few years before the time of 
Permanent Settlement The present Estates of Jhalda, Begunkodar, 
Jaypui, Jaynagar, Jharia, Katras, Nowagarh, etc., were under the 
suzerainty of this family and had to perform military service whenever 
required At the time of the permanent settlement these estates were 
assessed separately with the consent of the then Raja of Panchakote 
The ancestors of the Raj had regular forts and forces under them and 
one of them, Maharaja Bir Narayan was placed in command of 300 
horses by Emperor Shah Jehan In rank and dignity this ancient house 
of Panchakote has all along been recognised as superior to the other 
zemindars of the district The earliest residence fort of the former 
Maharajas was on the Pachete or Panchakote Hill, an offshoot from the 
Vindhyas, which still abounds in remains of old buildings, temples, and 
palaces. The present seat of the family is at Kashi pur, Garh Raghu- 
nathgunge, m Manbhum 

The proprietors of the Estate were men of advanced views and 
were the earliest to realise the advantages of education They encourag- 
ed men of letters to settle m the Raj. Over 200 villages wen 
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given to learned people to settle in the Estate and spread educa- 
tion through the system of Tols and Muktahs with a view to raising 
the status of the tenants. 

Raja Jyoti Prasad Singha Deo Bahadur has strictly maintained 
the traditions of his family and has proved himself to be a worthy 
successor of his predecessors by confirming the previous grants and 
making fresh provisions for various religious, charitable, educational 
and industrial institutions He has also dedicated valuable properties 
yielding an income of about two lacs of rupees to his family and other 
deities consecrated by him He Public donations made so far 

IS a veteran orthodox Hindu of by the Raja Bahadur exceed Two 
the old school and strictly adheres Lacs of Rupees. He contributed 

to the vedic Rs. 7.'5oo in 


tenets and 
precepts in 
all matters, 
religious, social 
and political 
He manages 
his Estate 
tactfully and 
efficiently and 
takes personal 
interest in its 
administratio n . 
The economic 
condition of 
the tenants has 
been considera- 
bly improved 
and his keen 
devotion to duty 
has won for him 
their love and 
affection. The 
family is well 
known for 
devotion and 


British Government. 


Ragoo Nath Jew Temple %n the old Fort of 
the Raj on the Pachete Hill. 


its traditional 
loyalty to the 


7,500 in 
connection with 
the Sil ver J ubilee 
celebration 
funds of His 
Majesty the late 
King Emperor, 
and is recipient 

of the King’s 

Silver Jubilee 
Medal. The 
Estate is rich 
in minerals 
There are some 
very valuable 
coal mines m 
Perganas 
Shergarh 1 n 
Burdwan, Chow- 
rashi, Marrha, 
M o h a 1 and 
Dumurkonda m 
^mthedd Fortof Manbhum and 

ichete Hill. tut x « 

Mahisara 1 n 

Bankura which arc being 

developed by a number of leading 

English firms. 


Heir-apparent : Sri Sri Kalyani Prasad Singh Deo. 
Nearest Rly. Station : Adra, B. N. Ry. 

Address : P. O. Panchakote Raj, (Manbhum). 
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P ARLAKIMEDI : Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
PATHi Narayana Deo, M.L.C., 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Gan jam District, in the Madras 
Presidency. The Maharaja 
Saheb is the owner of the 
Parlakimedi Estate with an area 
of 615 square miles; and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta 
villages in Budarasingi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
dapuram, in Chicacole and the 
Delang Estate in Orissa. 

Born: 26th April 1892. 

Educated : At Maharaja's 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newington College, Madras. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 ^ a representative of the AlFIndia Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council and Honourable Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a prominent part in com- 
mercial and industrial advancement and owns a railway line of 57 
miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progressive carpentry School, a 
large Second grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large Girls’ Schools 
for Oriyas and Telegus and an Agricultural Demonstration Farm. 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he i 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited | 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He has held , 
Honorary Commission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 191S j 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in | 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded i 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, 
Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd -Lieutenant m j 
1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The 1 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having bagged 1 
many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is also a j 
keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs of | 
this Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. i 
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P IRPUR : RajaSyedMoha- 
MED Mehdi, B.A., M.L.C.. 

Taluqdar of Pirpur 
Djst. Fyzabad (Oudh) and Hon. 

Secretary of the British Indian 
Association of Oudh, Lucknow. 

Born : December 27th 1896. 

Educated : In Arabic and 
Persian ; joined the Colvin 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow, 
and subsequently the Canning 
College, Lucknow. Graduated 
in 1920. 

Succeeded his father, the late 
Raja Sir Syed Abu j afar, 

K.C.I.E., in February 1927. 

Proprietor of Pirpur Estate 
in Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Jaun- 
pore, Azamgarh and Ghazipur Districts. Pays a land revenue of more 
than Rs. 1,10,000. 

Public Career : In November 1930 he was returned unopposed to the 
United Provinces Legislative Council of which he is still a member. The 
Bntish Indian Association of the Taluqdars of Oudh twice elected him as 
their Hon. Secretary. In 1931 when the second Round Table Conference 
was in ^session he went to England on behalf of the Taluqdars of Oudh 
to press for the maintenance of their rights and privileges In 1933 the 
British Indian Association deputed him to give evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. He has organised a number of District Land- 
holders’ Associations. He was the President of the United Provinces 
Educational Conference held at Muzzaffarnagar in November 1934. 
He is a member of the U. P. Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education. 

The Raja Sahib owns a rich library of old and valuable manu- 
scripts. He has travelled widely in the continent of Europe and 
the Near East. Besides English, Persian, Arabic and Urdu he has a 
fair knowledge of French and German In recognition of his services 
the British Government conferred on him the title of Raja as a per* 
sonal distinction in January 1932. He received the Silver Jubilee 
Medal in March last. His public donations amount to more than 
half a lac of rupees, the latest being his contribution of Rs. 5,000 
towards the SDver Jubilee Fund. His estate is one of the best admin- 
istered Taluqa Estates in Oudh. 
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R am sarn das: 

H<mourable Rai Bahadur, 
C.I.E., Kaiser-I-Hind 
Gold Medal, (1914) ; Chairman 
Coancil of State; Leader of 
Opposition in the Council. 

Born : Lahore, November 
1876 ; son of Kai Bahadur Lala 
Mela Ram. 

The Family is a very ancient 
one and its members were in 
power for several generatk>ns 
before Maharaja R^jiteingh*s 
reign in the Punjab. His grand- 
father during the period of the 
Bhangi Kingdom was the Gene- 
ral of the Army and also held 
the command of the famous 
Gun ^'Zamzama.** 


Educated : Government College, Lahore. 

He is one of the leading Zemindars and Industrialists of the 
Punjab. He has subscribed over eight lakhs of rupees in charities 
and takes keen interest in public activities. 

He is a Member of Lahore District Board ; was Municipal Commis* 
sioner ; I^ahore, for over 15 years ; Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 
(191 2-1920) ; Government Delegate to Reserve Bank Committee to 
London ; Chairman, Advisory Committee of the Central Bank of India, 
Ltd., (Punjab Branches) ; Chainnan, Indian Institute of Bankers, 
(Punjab Branch) ; Director, British India Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore ; 
Member, U.P. Industrial Banking Enquiry Committee ; Government 
Director, Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd. ; Governor, Victoria 
Diamond Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore ; Director, Adarsh Chitra, 
Ltd. ; «.r-Chairman, Northern India Chamber of Commerce ; Northern 
In^a ChambCT of Commerce Delegate to the Associated Chambers of 
British Empire Federation Session, 1933, London ; Chairman, 
Punjab Sanaian Dharam Pratinidki Sabka ; Member, All-India Land- 
holders' Association ; Vice-Chairman. Gwalior State Economic Board 
of Development ; Director, Concord of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Proprietor, Mela Ram Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills, Lahore ; 
Member, Punjab Government Development Board ; Director, Punjab 
Matches, Ltd. ; Director, Sutlej Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. ; Chairman, 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; Vice-Chairman, Punjab Hindu 
Sabha ; President, Punjab Sanaian Dharam Pratinidki Sabka ; 
President, Sanatan Dharam College Managing Committee, Lahore , 
Member, Managing Committee Punjab Chamber of Commie, Ddhi 
and Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore ; Memb^, United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore ; Director , O.K. Electric 
Works, Lahore. Address : i, Egerton Road, Lahore. 
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R ank A haj: Raia 

Bahadur Girivar 
Prasad Narayan Singh 
OF Ranka Raj, District 
Palamau (Bihar and Orissa); 
area 416 square miles. 

Born : 1885. Succeeded bis 

father late Raja Govind Prasad 
Singh in iqii. 

Educated : At the Queen^s 
College,. Benares. The Raja 
Saheb is renowned for his devout 
character and charitable dis- 
position. He takes keen interest 
in education — Sanskrit educa- 
tion in particular. He main- 
tains a charitable dispensary 
and Govind Sanskrit Vidyalaya 
at Ranka and has recently 
constructed the Govind High English School at Garhwa, named 
after his illustrious father, and opened by Sir Hugh Stephenson, 
late Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Every important public 
institution in the district has benefited by his munificence, the chief 
among which are ; The Prince of Wales Medical College, Fatna ; Lady 
Dufierin Hospital, Daltonganj ; Science College Library, Patna ; Leprosy 
Fund, Gaya; Silver Jubilee Fund; Girivar High School, Daltonganj. 
His public donations so far amount to nearly a lakh of rupees. 
During the Great War he recruited and helped the British Government 
with soldiers. He was a member of the Bihar Legislative Council 
from X912 to 1923. 

The Raja Bahadur belongs to the famous Gor clan of Ajmer 
Rajputs and ranks first among the leading Zemindars of Palamau. 
Throughout its history his family has been fervently loyal to the 
British Government and rendered remarkable services during the 
Indian Mutiny and on several other occasions. First rate assistance 
was rendered to the Government by the well-known Raja Shiva Prasad 
Singh, one of the ancestors of Ranka family, during the conquest of 
Palamau and for the maintenance of order there, for which the whole of 
Pargana Palamau was settled with him for some time. In recognition of 
the loyal services and public activities the title of Raja was conferred in 
1922 and of Raja Bahadur in the year 193 1- Raja Bahadur’s ^dest 
^on and heir-apparent, Yuvaraj Girindra Narayan Singh, is being 
educated at the Govind High School. 

It was at Ranka that H. E. Lord Minto, a former Viceroy of India, 
shot his first tiger in India in 1906, and since then it has been honoured 
by the visits of the Governors of Bihar and Orissa on several occasions. 
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S ADIQ ALI KHAN : 

Nawab Mirza 
Mohomed (Shish Mahal), 
Taluqdar of Kunwa 
Khera, district Sitapur. 

Born : In 1876. 
Succeeded : January, 

17, 1921, on the death of 
his father Nawab Mirza 
Mohomed Baqar Ali Khan. 

Residence : Lucknow, 

Sadiq Manzil, Golanganj. 
Heir : Nawabzada 

Haidar Ali Khan, alias Sikander Nawab. 

Estate : Old name of the Taluqa : Kunwa Khera, 
present name Makanpur-Rahimabad with its Head Office 
at Arro, P. O. Selumau, Dt. Sitapur R. K. R. Station 
Jharekapur. 

Education : Graduated in 1898 and called to the 
Bar on ist May, 1901. 

Title : " Nawab ” recognised Hereditary. 

The Nawab represents the eldest or the main branch 
of the “ Shish Mahal ” fsimily. His great-grandfather 
Nawab Mimawar-ud-Daula was Prime Minister to two 
Kings of Oudh, without taking any salary. Before him 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Daula’s uncle Nawab Muntazim- 
ud-Daula was also Prime Minister to two successive 
Kings of Oudh. On mother’s side, he descends from 
Nawab Burhan-ul-Mulk, the first Nawab of Oudh. One 
of his ancestresses descended from Shah Abbas Safwi, 
Shah of Persia. 

The Nawab has a seat in " Durbars ” amongst the 
ex-royal family. 
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S HAMRAJ Rajwant 
Bahadur. Raja, Member 
of H. E. H. The Nizam’s 
Executive Council, in charge 
of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, belongs to one of the 
most illustrious and historical 
Hindu Noble families of 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Family History : Some of 
his ancestors served the Nizams 
as Ministers, and one of them, 
who bore the same name as the 
present Minister for P.W D 
was once the Chief Minister to 
the Nizam. The story of how 
Raja Rai Rayan family rose 
to eminent position first at 
the court of the Moghul Emperors and then at the court of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad forms one of the most romantic episodes in 
the history of those times. The family supplied a line of treasurers 
and ministers of the exchequers to the Emperor Shah Jehan. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty was a great 
friend and patron of the family at the Moghul Court, and it was 
through this friendship that a branch of the family came to the Deccan 
and settled in Hyderabad. 

Born : 15th of August 1898. 

Educated : At Nizam College. 

Raja Shamraj Rajwant is a lover of Art and Literature and his 
museum contains a valuable collection of Old Indian Paintings. He 
has lavished much care and money in installing a first rate Library 
in his palace, which he has generously opened to the reading public. 

Area : 400 square miles. 

No. of Villages : 122. 

Population : 66,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,75,000. 

Appointed Member of the P.W.D. on ist June i935* 

Address : Shah Ah Bunda, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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S IDDIKY; UovhVl C«W- 

BHURY KA2BMUDBIN 

Ahmed, Khah Bahai^ur,, 
of Baliadi, Dacca. 

Born 1S76. The Baliadi 
family is one of the most «mcient 
and notable aristocratic families 
in East Bengal with which were 
closely associated some of the 
important events of the History 
of Bengal. Even at an early age 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi Chowd>" 
hur> K. A. Siddiky earned a 
place for himself among the 
notabilities of his province. 

His estate lies in the districts 
of Dacca and Mymensingh, the 
area being 200 square miles. 
He looks after his tenants with 
the greatest possible solicitude 
even at the sacrifice of his 
personal comfort and leisure. 
He has indcntified himself with the welfare and happiness of his sub- 
jects. He is ever watchful about their hardships and misery. In times 
of extreme difficulty and dearth of crops, the Khan Bahadur Saheb 
makes generous remissions of rent to his tenants. Where they suffer 
from scarcity of water for drinking and agricultural purposes, he has 
sunk new wells, and tanks and reclaimed old ones. 

Klian Bahadur Moulvi Chowdhury K. A. Siddiky is a man of 
great literary taste, well versed in Oriental languages, a good poet in 
Bengali, Urdu and Persian. A public spirited and generous minded 
zemindar as he is, the Khan Bahadur is always ready to do his best for 
the public. For the convenience of communication he has on various 
occasions fnade free gifts of land for construction of reads. He has also 
contributed much for the establishment of dispensaries in his Estate. 

Loyalty to the British Crown is a tradition of the family of the 
Khan Bahadur. On all occasions he and his family have joined hands 
with the Government. 

He has played a very prominent part in the public life of Bengal. 
He was the first President of the Eastern Bengal and Assam Provincial 
Branch of the All-India Muslim League at Dacca and in this capacity 
he rendered very valuable service to the community. He was Munici- 
pal Commissioner, a member of the Distiict Board, Dacca University 
Court, Kazi Advisory Committee and various other Institutions. 

His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee was celebrated in Baliadi with great 
pomp and eclat. He is a recipient of the King’s Jubilee Medal. 

His noble patronage for the cause of Education and learning, 
unstinted charity and disinterested solicitations for the welfare of his 
tenantry, traditional and unshaken loyalty to the Crown, suavity of 
manners, unostentatious mode of life, exemplary pious habits and ideal 
character have won for him the love and respect of his countrymen. 
Address : Baliadi, Dacca. 
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S INGHA Chanda and 
Kamkagar Raj : Bhaiya 
Jagdish Datt Ram 
Pandev of Singha Chanda Sc 
Ramnagar Raj : Taluqdar and 
special Magistrate, Gonda 
(Oudh) U. P. He is the scion of 
a very noble family distinguished 
for their piety, Military service 
and administrative genius. His 
ancestor, Raja Birbal, was well- 
rencwned as Prime Minister and 
one of the nine gems of Moghal 
Emperor Akbar, The Great. 

Born in 1907* 

Succeeded in 1921 on the 
demise of his father Bhaiya 
Ambika Datt Ram Pandey, a 
Taluqdar of great repute, who 
helped the British Government 
in the Great War by supplying 

many recruits to the Indian Army and Purchasing War Bonds, 
in recognition of which he was given Sanads and a Gold Watch by 
His Excellency the then Commander-in-chief The Estate was then 
taken over by the Court of Wards and was released in 1928 It is 
one of the premier Estates in Oudh 

Educated in Colvin Taluqdars' College, I-ucknow He took the 
degree of B. Com, in 1926. 

Bhaiya Jugdish Datt Ram Pandey is a member of the Executive 
Committee of British Indian Association, District Court of Wards 
Committee, District Soldiers* Board, Aman Sabha Library, District 
Board and Indian Red Cross Society and he takes notable interest 
in activities designed for the good of the public 

He is also President of the Boy Scout Association and Local 
Kavi Sammelan Society and is prominently associated with many 
other Public Institutions. 

He was a member of His Late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Piovincial 
Committee and greatly contributed to its fund He made a liberal 
remission of rent to his tenants in commemoration of the Jubilee, 
in recognition of which he has been awarded His Majesty’s San ad and 
the Silver Jubilee Medal. 

His public charities have been numerous and liberal. 
His public spirit is on par with his loyalty to the Crown. Any move- 
ment aiming at public good can count upon his active support and 
encouragement. 

Heir apparent : Bhaiya Bhupendra Datt Ram Pandey. He 
is a bright and promising boy of 12 summers and is receiving education 
in Colvin Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow. 
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T amkohi Raj : Raja 
Indrajit Pratap Baha- 
dur Sahi, the present Raja 
Saheb of Tamkohi. Tamkohi 
Raj in the Gorakhpur 
District (U. P.) dates its 
prominence long before the 
Mohammedan Rule in India 
though recognition of titles 
and Mansabs were obtained 
during the reigns of the 
Emperors of Delhi by Raja 
Kalyan Mai and Raja Hamir 
Sahi, and from the British 
Government in the time of 
Raja Kharag Bahadur Sahi. 


The present Raja Saheb at the age of 5 years succeeded his 
father, Raja Shatrujit Pratap Bahadur Sahi after his death 
in the year 1898. Since then many improvements have been 
made to the Estate in almost all directions — Political, 
Industrial, Social and Educational. The Raja Saheb has 
been a member of the Legislative Council since the time of 
the Reforms of 1920 though at present has discontinued his 
connection temporarily owing to some important Estate affairs 
requiring his personal attendance. He is still on the roll 
of many Government and Public Institutions and has contri- 
buted a lot to the well-being of his ryots and for the progress 
of the Estate during the short period he has had charge of 
the Raj. He is popular among all sections of the Public of 
Gorakhpur acting at present as the Chainnan of the District 
Board. He is a good shot and is fond of manly games. 


The Raja Saheb is closely related to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares in U. P. and of Bettiah and Tekari in 
the Bihar Province. 

The Estate is comprised of 462 villages in the districts of ' 
Gorakhpur and Basti in U.P. and Chhapra, Gaya, Muzaf- 
ferpur and Darbhanga in Bihar Province. 
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U MMAIDNAGAR ESTATE: 

Rao Bahadur Thakur 
Jai Singhji Sahib of 
Ummaidnagar, Marwar, 

Raj pu tana. 

Born : i6th January 1868. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
death of his father, Thakur 
Bhabhut Singhji He is the 
8th successor to this Thikana. 

Educated : Privately. 

Married : The daughter of 
Thakur Sahib of Sambhariya, 

Marwar, in 1891 

The Thakur Sahib takes very 
great interest in the adminis- 
tration of his Jagir which is 
conducted efficiently and on 
modern lines He has intro- 
duced several reforms and ear- 
ned out works of public utility 
such as construction of a school, 
boring of new wells for agricul- 
tural purposes, etc. His keen devotion to duty and interest in the 
welfare of his tenants has won for him their love and affection He 
began serving Jodhpur State when he was only 13 years of age and held 
different positions For some time he was Assistant Guardian to the 
late Maharaja Sardar Singhji He later joined the Sardar Rissala 
and retired as Captain of a unit Only recently he relinquished his 
duties as guardian to the Bad a Maharajkumar Sahib of Jodhpur The 
title of Rao Bahadur was conferred on him in 1934. He enjoys first 
class State Izzat, viz , Hath-Ka-Kurab, Double Tazim and Gold 

The Thakurs of Umma,idnagar are Bhati Rajputs and descendants 
of the ruling house of Jaisalmer. One of the ancestors, Maharajkumar 
Shri Bijey Singhji fought for- the Jodhpur State and in recognition 
of his gallant military services the then Maharaja Saheb granted 
him an Izzat and also the district of Phalodi for his faithful devotion 
to the gadi. Phalodi was later retroceded to Marwar in exchange 
for the present Jagir Ossian This house played a further notable 
part through Devi Singhji, grandfather of the present Thakur Saheb 
Jai Singhji, for he arranged a treaty of freindship between Jaipur 
and Jodhpur which States had been at war for a long time Thakur 
Bhabhut Singhji, father of Thakur Jai Singhji was guardian to the late 
ruler of Jodhpur. The Thakur Saheb has four sons and two daughters. 
One of his daughters is married to the Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur. 

Heir apparent : Lieut. Kunwar Bhom Singhji. He is attached 
to Jodhpur State forces and is at present guardian to the 3rd 
Maharajkumar of Jodhpur. 

Other Sons: Capt. Kunwar Kalyan Singhji, ADC to H. H. 
The Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur Kunwars Mohan Smghji and Chottu 
Singhji. Jagir : Shri Ummaidnagar consisting of three villages, 
Shri Ummaidnagar, Cheharai and Mathania 

Address : Raikabagh Palace, Jodhpur or Ummaidnagar (Marwar). 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this book. Below are given de^le of the 
other Calendars in use In India. 

The Jwfith Calendar is in acoordanoe with 
the system- arranged A.D. 868. The Calendar 
di^s from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 8 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year Is Lunt-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 A.D, The months are Lunar. 


L, The JP'oalt year was derived from a oomblna> 
|tlon of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; It la Luni-solar. The BengaH 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 67 b.o., and is 
Lral-solar. The months are divided into two 
^rtnights—sudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 16 tlthis, which fomitfii 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1936. 


Parsee (Shehenshatai). 


Jamshedi Navroz 

March 

21 

Avan Jashan 

April 

13 

Adar Jashan 

May 

12 

Zarihosi-no-Diso 

June 

13 

Gatha Gahambars (2 days) 

Sept. 

3 & 4 

New Year 


6 

Hhordad Sal 


11 

Parsee cKadml). 


Avan Jashan 

March 

14 

Jamshedi Navroz 

ft 

21 

Adar Jashan 

April 

12 

Gatha Gahambars 

Aug. 

4 & 5 

New Year 


6 & 7 

Ehordad Sal 

ft 

12 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 


Bakri-ld (id-ul-azah) . . 

March 

5 

Mttharram 

April 

2 

Id-e-MUad 

Juno 

3 

Shah*e-Barat 

Nov. 

1 

Bamzan>ld 

Dec. 

16 

Mahim Fair (Bombay City 
only) 

»> 

29 

Mahomedan (Shia). 


BakrUd 

March 

5 

Muharram . . * ! 

April 

2 

Bhahadat-e-Imam Hasan 

May 

20 

Td-e-Milad 

June 

8 

Shahadat-e-Hazarat Ali 

Dec. 

6 

Ramzan-Id (Id-ul-Fltr.) 

»» 

17 


Hindu. 

Makar-Sankranti . . . . Jan. 14 

Maha Shivratri Pcb. 21 

Holi (2nd day) March 8 

Eamnavami ,, 31 

Cocoanut Day Aug. 8 

Oanesh Chathurthi and 


Samvatsari 

Sept. 

19 

Dasscra 

Oct. 

26 

Dlvali 

Nov 

13 (& 14 

Jewish. 

Pe8ach(lBt day) 

April 

7 

Shabouth 

May 

27 

Tisbabeab 

July 

28 

Bosh Hoshana (2 days) 

Sept. 

17 &18 

Kippnr (2 days) 

„ 

26 & 26 

Sukkoth (2 days) , . , , 

Oct, 

1 & 0 

Jain. 

ChaltraSudlS 

April 

6 

Jihadarva Vatl 

Sept. 

13 

1st Bhadarva Vad 14 and 30 


14 to 18 

and 2nd Bhadarva Sud. 1, 2 & 3. 

Fajushan, Bhadarva Sud 6th. . . 


20 

Kartik Sud 15 

Nov. 

28 

Christian. 

New‘Year*8 Day 

Jan. 

1 

Good Friday 

April 

10 

Easter 


11 dr 13 

Christmas 

Dec, 

25 

New Year's Eve 

»» 

81 


y^ote . — If any of the Mahomedan holidays shown above do not fall on the day notified, 
the Mahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on 
which the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified! 

36 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 




Mahomedan. 


1936. 

1993. 



1936. 

1354. 


November 15 

. . Kartick 

..SI 

January 

January 

February 

March 


November 29 

. . Kartick 

.. B 1 

1 

26 

25 

25 

. . Shuwal . . 

. . Zibkaideh 
.. Zll-hjed .. 

. . Muharram 

. S 

1 

. 1 

. 3 

December 14 
December 29 
Decembpr 31 

. . Magsar 
. . Magsar 
. . Magsar 

.. S 1 
.. B 1 
.. B 4 


1936. 

1355. 


Telugu & Kanarese. 



April 

23 

May 

23 

June 

21 

July 

21 

August 

19 

September 

18 

October 

18 

November 

16 

December 

16 

December 

31 

1936. 

January 

1 

January 

15 

February 

14 

March 

14 

1936. 

April 

14 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

17 

August 

17 

September 

17 

October 

18 

November 

17 

December 

16 


Safar 

Kubbi-ul-Awwal. 

Kubbis-us-Sanee. 

Jamadi-ul-Awall. 

Jamadi-ul'Sanee. 

Kaiab 

Salman 

Bamzan .. 

Shuwal . . 

Shuwal . . 


=Sudee, B=^Budee.} 


Bengalee. 


JTanuary 


Septembi 

October 


January 

1 

. . Pushyam 

January 

9 

. . Pushyam 

January 

25 

. . Magham 

February 

8 

. . Magham 

February 

22 

. . Phalgunam 

March 

9 

. . Phalgunam 

March 

23 

. . Chaitram 


Pous 
Maglia 
Phalguna 
Chatttra . . 

1343. 
VaiBhakha 
J yaistha . . 
Ashada . . 
Shravaua . . 
Bbadra . . 
Asyina . . 
Bartika .. 
Marga . . 
Pous 


Samvat 

(Sr=Sudee, B=Budee.) 


1936. 


1992. 


1 


Pous 

. S 7 

9 


Pous 

. B 1 

25 


Magh 

. S 1 

8 


Magh . . 

. B 1 

23 


Fagoon . . 

. S 1 

9 


Fagoon . . 

. B 1 

24 


Ghaitra . . 

. S 1 

7 


Ghaitra . . 

. B 1 

22 


Bysack . . 

. S 1 

7 


Bysack . . 

B 1 

21 


Jeshtha .. 

S 1 

6 


Jeshtha .. 

. B1 

20 


Asad 

. S 1 

6 


Asad 

. B 1 

19 


Shravan . . 

. S 1 

4 


Shravan . , 

. B1 

18 


Bhadarva 

. S 1 

ir 2 


Bhadarva 

. B 1 

ir 16 


Bhadarva 

. S 1 

1 


Bhadarva 

. B 1 

10 


Aao 

. S 1 

81 


Aso 

. B^l 


April 7 

1 April 22 
1 May 7 

1 May 21 
June 0 

J une 20 
} July 5 

1 July 19 

} August 4 
^ August 18 
J September 2 
J September 16 
f October l 
* October 16 
^ October 81 
November 15 
November 29 
December 14 
December 29 


Cliaitram 
Vaisakham . . 
Vaisakham .. 
Jyesbtham] . . 
Jyeshtham . 
Ashadham . . 
Ashadham . . 
Sravanam . 
Sravanam 

Adhik Bhadrapadam 
Adhik Bhadrapadam 
Nija Bhadrapadam 
Nija Bhadrapadam 
Ashwijam 
Ashwilam 
Barthlkam . . 
Karthikam . . 
Margasiram . . 
Margasiram . . 


Tamil^Malayalam. 


^ ; January J4 
% } February 13 


Margalt-Dhanus 
Thai'Makaram 
Masi-Kumbham . . 
Fanguni'Meenum . . 
Chittrai-Mesham . . 
Vaikasi-Vrishabham 
Ani-Mlthunam 
Adi-Karkitakam . 


Avani-Chlngam 

Pooratasl'Kanni 

Aippaai-Thulam 

Martikai-Vrishchi- 

kam 

Margali-Dhanus , 
Margali-Dhanus . 
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Mysore 155 
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Police 408 

Punjab 105 

Sind 74 

United Provinces 94 
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Punjab 105 
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explained. 

i:)|^l€E ONE OOOEE 

ENGLISH, GUJARATHl & MARATHI 
EDITIONS 

by FRAMROZ R. MERCHANT, F.S.A.A. 

Incorporated Accountant, Bombay. 

BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO.. LTD. 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA & LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOMBAY 

- - 

By SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 

^JOn> 

A ccording to the preface, this book is 
“only a nibble at a few chapters” of the 
history of the City of Bombay, “made for the 
benefit of the many people who want to know some- 
thing about Bombay but who cannot find any 
book to satisfy their desire.” 

He deals with the early history of the Island; 
why it was ceded by the Portuguese and how the 
East India Company got it ; with reclamation from 
the early British days to modern times (a chapter 
which contains much from the India Office records 
that has never been published before) ; and with 
defence, industries and trade, the growth of the 
town, population, religion and learning, and social 
diversions* 

« « ♦ 

“ Perhaps wisely the volume before us says little 
or nothing about politics. But it does convey a 
sense of the tremendous energy and enterprise that 
has gone to the gradual building up of the life of 
the great communities of India.”- Statesman. 

The book contains 24 full page illustrations. 

Price Rs. 5, in Full Cloth 

Obtainable from : 

BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD. 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA & LONDON. 
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from the first 


FIRST, your product is turned 
over to the Ideas Dept. There, 
the strongest selling point of all 
is found and titles and sub-titles 
are derived from that source. 
Next, the layout man takes 
control. lie plans the presen- 
tation of your folder, booklet — 
or whatever it may be. It is 
then passed on to the Copy 
department which writes up the 
matter. And the final item of 
the early stage of this intricate 
job is the estimate. This, to- 
gether with the layout and copy 
18 sent to you. 

Immediately your instructions 
are received, the finished 
drawings are carried out — or 
photographs are taken. Blocks 
are made. The choice of type 
is decided upon. The job is 
set up — proofs are taken and 
sent to you for approval. 
As soon as your O. K. arrives 


the last 


the machines Q f- 

begin to run.. O L ti fJ 

.... After that 

comes the bookbinding section 
— trimming, folding, stitching 
or stapling. Except for packing 
and despatching your job is 
finished. It is ready to sell 
your product. 

Something that has not only 
been printed exceedingly well, 
but includes creative thought 
which only expert craftsmen can 
give. And the latter is entirely 
FREE - you pay only for the 
printing. 

Give your next printing order 
to the Times of India Press. 
Just one warning ; if it is 
small, you’ll only come back 
with a larger one next time. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

BOMBAY. 





